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Ik commencing the ** London Saturday Journal," we 
are anxious to explain our objects at greater length than we 
could do within the limits of an ordinary prospectus. For 
this purpose it is necessary to consider in detail the influences 
which haTe tended to form the character of the present'age. 
We shall, therefore, take a glance at The Past and the Future 
— ^fche **Pas4,** with which we are concerned in the present 
intetMlnctory number, being circumscribed within the short 
bul important period of the last hundred years. 



THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. 



AfiouT the beginning of the reign of George tiie Second, the 
aspect of the moral world to a spectator of large mind and 
liberal views, must have appeared exceedingly dull and cheerless. 
The upper classes were tainted with infidelity and liceDtiousness, 
the lower classes were thoroughly ignorant, depraved, and brutal 
even in their amosements. Government was corruptly adminis- 
tered ; selfishnesft and formalism pervaded the Church ; the 
Dissenters had lost the high tone of feeling and action ' /hich 
had 'characterised them in a previous age, and were compara- 
tively few, feeble, and discouraged. There was no public spirit 
— there was none of that diffusion of intelligence and sympathy 
of feeling among the people which we now understand as public 
opiKiON. The PEOPLR did indeed exist, but they formed a 
rude, disjointed body, like water hemmed in by embankments, 
but liable to be agitated by any' passing breeze, or even to be 
lashed into a storm. But there was no organization, no coherence. 
The idea of publishing the debates in Parliament would havb 
seemed a most extraordinary proceeding, as well as rash and 
daring, unless at distant periods, and in the shape of an historical 
summary. ^Public opinion requires prompt conductors, but internal 
communication was then difficult and slow. The low state of 
general morality is attested by all the historical records and litera- 
ture of the time. Pope's sf arkling wit and sharpest powers 
of observation; Fielding*s broad humour and coarse feeling; 
Richardson's maudlin sentimentalism ; and Gay's knight errantry 
of thieves ; — all join in bearing testimony to the feeble appreciation 
of &e delicacy and worth of the female character, and the loose 
sentiment, that prevailed. The letters of Horace Walpole depict 
Tividiy the aspect of the times in which they were written, and 
are qidte astounding to readers who form their ideas of the past 
fh>m the present. ** We read," says the Spect&tor newspaper, 
** ftuch books as Horace Walpole's charming letters, and seeing 
phrases embracing the * world ' and the * public,' take them in the 
modem sense ; but the public ct George the Second's reign is no 
more the public of the present day, than the groat of fidward the 
tint is the groat of a modern fourpenee. There is a change in 
tike eurmitjy of words as of coins. When Walpole speaks of the 
ivWld of IStigland, it maf almost be reckoned upon the fingets ; 



the world was but the aristocratic frequenters of London, with a 
tail of led captains, sharpers, adventurers, and broken younger 
sons ; they were surrounded by a set of camp suttlers, in the 
shape of tradespeople, who in fact hedged in the world, and aided 
in forming the public Where was the English nation at this 
time ? It was not, because, though the elements existed, there 
was no means of communication — ^no moral combination among 
them. When it did show itself, it was only when some strikmg 
event, by its greatness and energy, forced a passage through the 
difficult channels that then served for intercourse ; and being in a 
great measure ignorant, prejudiced, and unused to power, it 
showed itself unhappily, and in the shape of mobs.'* When 
Daniel Defoe in his old age left politics, and drew upon his 
imagination, he found that coarse and vulgar subjects were as 
acceptable, and as eagerly read, as Robinson Crusoe. He indeed 
endeavoured to make the lowest and most offensive topic a 
medium for conveying something like a moral ; but the only real 
apology for him is the character of the age, and the necessity he 
was under of writing for bread* 

Fancy Defoe revisiting the earth after his sleep of a century 
in the grave! He closed a life of untiring literary industry, 
political strife, and worldly struggle, in 1731. Amongst his mul- 
tifarious writings are many indications of the far-forward look 
he had into the social improvement of his fellow-men. He pro- 
posed the establishment of a London University, as one of his 
schemes for rendering the metropolis " the most flourishing city 
in the universe ;" and at a time when scarcely a thousand lamps 
were hung out (on dark nights only, and till midnight) to make 
palpable the obscurity of London, and when street robbers were 
so audacious as to form a plan for stopping the queen's coach, 
and robbing her, as she passed from the city through St. Paul's 
church-yard to St. James's, he brought forward a plan by which 
he said, ** our streets will be so strongly guarded and so gloriously 
illuminated, that any part of London will be as safe and pleasant 
at midnight as at noonday, and burglary rendered totally imprac- 
ticable." Scarcely any civic or social improvement could be 
supposed to startle a man like him. Yet fancy him returning 
to revisit once more the scenes he loved so well. Me looks 
around the pleasant suburban village of Stoke Newington, 
where some of the quiet and happy days of his bustling life were 
spent; and he exclaims, with a smile, that changes have not 
destroyed identity. All the land-marks of nature are stlU 
here ; the fields are still verdant under the influences of sun 
and air ; and in the distance the dome of St. Paul's tells that 
London still stands where it stood, and that if another Great 
Fire has swept the streets and alleys, it has, at least, spared the 
noble creation of Sir Christopher Wren's ! Yes ! and man, too, is 
the same ; he has changed his costume, but not his nature. So 
the old man yearns to visit Paternoster Row and Fleet Street, 
and to inquire how his books are selling; and as he trudges 
tow&rdii the eity, he admkes the omnibuses that roll past, though 
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he fears, from the number of umbrellas, that Englishmen have 
become effeminate. The great increase of London does amaze 
him a little : but much especially be admires those fine pave- 
ments and tall lamp-posts, that now are the substitutes of narrow 
foot-paths, fenced from the carriage waj by clumsy posts and 
chains. The projecting creaking sign-posts are also all pulled 
down ; many of the streets are comfortable, broad, and spacious, 
and far cleaner than in his time. " Man hat improTed during 
the century I have been asleep; he has improved in external 
appearances and physical comforts — but is be not, after all, the 
same moral being, under the same petty infiuences and low 
desires, as when I departed hence?'' He enters a coffee-house, as 
was bis wont in his natural days ; he looks for Parker's Penny 
Post, or Fog's "Weekly Journal, but the Times or the Morning 
Chronicle meets his eye. He spreads out the broadside — the 
advertisements, the parliamentary reports, the leading articles, 
confound him. There must be some mighty change in society, for 
better or for worse, he mutters to himself. He runs over column 
after column of what took place the previous night in both 
Houses of Parliament " I do not ask," he says, *' any explana- 
nation of the rationale of all this, by what triumph of opinion 
or by what law it is accomplished ; all I wish to know is, how 
this mass of type is got together, and printed in a night. The 
moral fact is beyond me — ^let me know, for I have had large 
experience with printers and periodicals, how the mechanical is 
done." While he yet speaks, a traveller tells how he was in 
Liverpool yesterday, and in New York a fortnight ago. He hears 
of a great empire called the United States ; of vast colonial 
possessions, of a French revolution, of a national debt amount- 
ing to nearly 800,000,000/., of a yearly revenue amounting to more 
than 50,000,000/, of steam and railroads, of the cotton manufac- 
ture, of the increase of population, of Napoleon, and Wellington, 
and Nelson, of Catholic emancipation, reform in Parliament — but 
the resolute old man, confounded and affrighted, vanishes from a 
world he knows not. 

A mighty change has indeed passed over society since Defoe 
departed. Dull and miserable as was the aspect of moral and 
social improvement, a century ago — to one who could have looked 
with a prophetic eye, the future must have seemed glorious. A 
great movement was about to take place ; the lower classes were 
about to rise, and to drive upward all above them ; the world of 
mind was about to expand with irresistible force. The movement 
has been accompanied with many evils and much suffering ; 
revolntions have broken out, and governments have been shaken 
to pieces ; convulsive throes have agitated the whole structure of 
society; on all sides have been heard and seen ** voices and 
thunders and lightnings ;" and there has been ** a great earth- 
quake, such as was not since men were upon the earth, so mighty 
an earthquake and so great." But man now occupies a higher 
position ; the evils have been and will be local and transient ; the 
good, great, extensive, and permanent. To fdl who take an 
interest in the progress of society, the past is full of instruc- 
tion, and the vutuab of hope, not unmixed with anxiety. 

The influences that have been at work in England during the 
last hundred years may be thus classified : — 

L Thb Relioioui anb thb Scbptical lNn.UKNCBS. — ^We 
perceive a spirit of religious zeal pervadmg the lower classes and 
gradually ascending, and a sceptical or infidel spirit pervading 
the upper or thinking classes, and descending to the lower or 
ignorant classes. These two influences crossed each other, the 
one ascending, the other descending, and after having caused 
grett intellectual excitement, tiie one in a measure triumphed 



over the other, and greatly affected the social character ot 
England. 

IL The Political Inplubwcbb.— The political spirit made 
its appearance after the religious and sceptical influences had. 
been causing the public mind to ferment. Things wholly separate 
and distinct were thus mixed up and confounded, for a timcy 
together. The political spirit has evolved new truths in law and 
new forms in government, and paved the way for a great alteration 
of the balance of power between different chisses in society. 

IIL The Physical Influences.— These have prodigiously 
accelerated the force and power of the other influences. New 
facts in science have been discovered, or rather new sciences have 
been founded, new combinations of physical power have been 
effected, the whole material world has been enhurged, the capabi- 
lities of man have been enormously increased, and, as one of the 
results, there has been a general diffusion qf scientific knowledge. 

IV. Under a distinct head we may place the Lite&a&t In- 
fluences, Extension of Education, &c., which, however 
powerful, are, in some sort, only auxiliary to the other influences. 



I. RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES. 

The Religious Influences come first in point of time as 
well as importance. The movement may be said to have begun widi 
the Methodists. Not that Wesley and Whitfield originated the 
movement WhUe they were passing through the reUgious disci- 
pline that shaped their characters and influenced their career, the 
Dissenters were mourning over the melancholy aspect of affairs, 
holding meetings for the purpose of " engaging in pubUc addresses 
to God," and rousing one another to do something to remedy 
" the declming stete of religion." Doddridge appeared as an 
author fbr the first time in 1730, in answer to an " Enquiry into 
the Causes of the Decay of the Dissenting Interest." In his 
" Free Thoughts" Doddridge does not take so gloomy a view of 
affairs as the author he was answering, for he was then young and 
ardent, and entering on his comparatively short career of activity 
and usefulness. But he admits the necessity there was for 
exertion, deplored the apathy which prevaUed, and pointed out 
means by which it might be roused. There was, in fact, amongst 
pious men, both Churchmen and Dissenters, a general looking 
forward to some revival in religion ; and, though the numbers of 
such expectants were few, they were influential. The soil was 
therefore preparing for the labours of Wesley and Whitfield ; and 
this shaking of the withered leaves may help to explain how 
Whitfield was charged with driving fifteen of his hearers mad by 
his first sermon— his fervour and his eloquence fell on hearU 
that not only wanted but wished for revival. The tide had beg«n 
slowly to flow when Whitfield and Wesley launched upon it. 

And yet, perhaps, if thefee men had foreseen all the direct and 
collateral results of their agitation of the public mind, they 
would have shrunk back in fear. They set m motion a social 
as well as a reUgious revolution; they began the organization 
of a public opinion;; they set the first great example in this 
country of the middle classes teaching the hand-working dasMs 
to combine, and then stimulating and guiding them. Whit- 
field might have been the most eloquent or rather effective 
preacher that ^ver roused a vast congregation, and Wesley the 
most prudent manager that ever founded a party — ^yet Methodiain 
would haTC melted away like snow in April, but for the organiza- 
tion of the people. A moral sense and feeling were infosed into a 
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Urge body of the hand-working classes ; they received work to 
do, and thereby their self-esteem and sense of importance were 
elevated — each a prime ingredient in the formation of character. In 
"Wesley's life-time, the government of his society was a patriarchal 
despotism ; and truly affecting was that incident which took place 
over the cold remains of the venerable man, when he who read 
the fiineral service changed •* brother" into " father," and all 
the congregation ** lifted up their voices and wept" Since his 
death the government has assumed the form of an oligarchy. But 
it is the infusion of the democratical spirit which has knit Me- 
thodism together ; and it is the struggle of the democratic and 
aristocratic elements which has caused breaches in the society. 
The various associations of Methodism, band meetings, love 
KMsts, prayer meetings, or by whatever name they may be called, 
are democratic in their nature. The facilities which have existed, 
hj which the humblest member of the society, if he possess the 
gUtiy may rise to be a ** ruler in Israel," are also of great import- 
ance in their influence, and belong to the democratic character of 
MethodKsm. 

What Mediodism did for our social character may be gathered, 
in some sort, from the persecution which raged against it in its 
early career. We can assign a reason for persecution from hea* 
thc&s in a heathen country, for their idolatry may have been 
rebuked, their superstition affronted, their prejudices offended, or 
the political feelings of the ruling class alarmed. But persecution 
in a professedly Christian country argues a very low sUte of 
Christian knowledge, a very feeble appreciation of Christian 
morality. No excuse can be allowed on the plea that the Me- 
thodists behaved extravagantly, and that they were regarded as 
enthusiasts or fknatics. The true Christian ever bears in reed- 
lection his Master's example and words, when he rebuked his two 
sealots, ** Te know not what manner of spirit ye are of." But that 
ia professedly Christian and Protestant England the Methodists 
should have been dragged before magistrates as rogues and vaga- 
bonds—pelted with stones and beaten with sticks— igjured often 
to die peril of their lives-^besieged, like the angelic guesto of 
Lot, in the houses where they had taken refuge, and their hos- 
pitable entertainers placed in danger— divine worship interrupted 
by indecent outrages — all these things cast a foul blot on our 
national character, and present a humbling picture of the state of 
•odety. The Methodists were not alone in receiving this treat- 
ment, Uiough they shared it most largely. Dr. Doddridge, 
vrriting in 1737, tells how a '* poor but honest man,'' who had 
induced one of his pupils to come and preach a sermon to a con- 
gregation, was shamefully ill-used, and dragged through a horse- 
pond, while the congregation was broken up, pelted with " stones, 
itidn, and dirt,'* and the lifcS of the young student threatened. 

But it was precisely to renovate such [a state of society as this 
fbMt Methodism came. It came to an utterly ignorant popula- 
tion, whoee sports and pastimes were bull-baiting, cock-fighting, 
and drunkenness, and it strove to lift them out of the pit of sen- 
snodity in which they were sunk. The quarry was rough, and it 
did not eommit the f<^y of attempting to hew blocks with rftxors. 
It teleetad frt>m among the people rude and untaught men, and, 
firing their hearts with awful hopes and promises and fears, sent 
Aem out to persuade their fellows. We may admire the power, 
tact, and heroism of Whitfield, assaulting vice in the very midst 
«f *' Vanity Fair ;'* there is something indeed picturesque in the 
goene at Moorfields, where the little children, seated round the 
pidpit for the purpose of handing the notes sent up to the 
preicher from " awakaiied '* persons, looked up with streaming 
-eyes as he was struck with missiles, and seemed to wish they 
could bMT tlie blows for him. . Weslej's conduct in the midst of 



danger, though not so striking as that of Whitfield's, is also cal- 
culated to excite much sympathy, from the calm, placid resolute- 
ness with which he faced a mob. But there is something far 
more interestiDg in the examples of humbler Methodist^, who 
had not the power and tact of Whitfield to protect, nor the 
calmness and character of Wesley to shelter, them. Many of 
them were often rash, indiscreet, and extravagant in their con- 
duct ; often brought mischief on themselves ; yet we cannot but 
sympathise widi their patient courage, their resolute persever- 
ance, and we feel that nothing but an inspiring faith could carry 
them through their trials and labours. The working classes were, 
in frict, renovated by themselves ; and those who sneered at cob- 
blers, tailors, and tinkers turning preachers, little understood how 
powerfully that very circumstance was operating, not merely for 
the propagation of Methodism, but for the elevation of the great 
body of the working classes. 

After Methodism had agitated the lower classes, and to some 
extent had pervaded them, it began to ascend. From the very 
first it was aided and patronized by a portion of the middle 
classes, and not wholly despised by a few, though a very few, 
of the lower section of the upper classes. But by the time 
it had acquired some character, it began visibly to ascend and 
spread. Some of its most active supporters in upper life were 
ladies. Lady Maxwell enabled Wesley to found Kingswood School, 
and continued through a long life to give her exertions and 
heart to the cause. But she is far outshone by the celebrated 
Lady Huntingdon. Both these ladies were driven to take shel- 
ter in Methodism by domestic bereavements. So early as 1748 
Lady Huntingdon had Whitfield preaching in her house at 
Chelsea, where, amongst others of the nobility she had ga- 
thered to hear him, were Lords Chesterfield and Bolingbroke, 
Chesterfield complimented Whitfield '* with his usual courtliness f* 
the shrewd, witty, selfish man of fashion praised the preacher as 
he praised Garrick. Bolingbroke was moved ; he invited Whit- 
field to visit him. According to Southey, the restless, nnprin- 
cipled partisan, whose intellect was more than a balance for his 
moral sense, *' seems to have endeavoured to pass firom infidelity 
to Calvinism, if he could." Lady Huntingdon did for Calvimstic 
Methodism what Wesley did for Arminian Methodism. She 
founded Trevecca College, in Wales, and at her death left upwards 
of sixty-four chapels built through her means and exertions. 

The furious, and, in many respects, most indecently-conducted 
controversy between Calvinistic and Arminian Methodism, did 
considerable good. Controversy is the '* safety valve of religious 
zeal ;" but this controversy was more than a safety valve ; it wis 
an intellectual steam engine, often worked at high pressure. 
Hitherto Methodism had only stimulated the feelings, but had 
not informed the intellect ; it had roused ignorance through the 
medium of the imagination, but had only stirred not instructed 
the understanding. But in the Calvinistic and Arminian contro- 
versy both parties were compelled to take sides ; they had to 
exercise some portion of thought ; they had to choose their 
weapons, and to attack or defend ; and though the controversy 
had the usual effect of producing many grievous imputations, 
many scalding and bitter words, many hot and hasty partisans, 
it also led to discussion, 4md discussion leads to truth. The first 
religious journals sprang up in England out of this controversy ; 
and the " Christian Magazine," the '* Spiritual Magazine," the 
« Gospel Magazine/' and the ** Arminian Magazine," were the 
fruitful parents of a numerous and useful progeny. 

While Methodism, in its two-fold character of Calvinistic and 
Arminian, wes spreading tiirough the country, and establithing 
itself, dissent wss also rising in extent, infloenoe, and numbers* 
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The moTemeQt was at first ohieflj excited amongst the Non- 
qonforroists, or at least amongst a section of them ; and it is not 
tQQ mnch to saj, that Nonconformity might have all but dwin- 
dled awaj, if it had not been for the movement. Wesley and 
Whitfield took the ball at the teboapd, and sent it higher. But 
in the religions stir there were many who did not approve unre- 
servedly of all the principles and practices of Methodism ; and 
lUese, joining themselves to Independent and Baptist churches, 
gieatly increased that portion of the Dissenters. In fact, the word 
Nonconformity disappeared } the Independents, comprehending 
both the Congregational and the Baptist bodies, took higher 
ground. Many ministers of great talent appeared amongst them ; 
the congregations incf^ased in numbers and respectability, com- 
prising a large portion of the middle classes, while the triumphs 
of Methodism were amongst the hand-working classes. Its suc- 
cess, however, was not so great in Scotland as in England ; the 
ground was already preoccupied; the congregations assembled 
ti> bear a Methodist preacher, too often, instead of giving them- 
selves up to the emotions of fear and alarm created in England, 
were more disposed to criticise. Whitfield made some impres- 
sioni but Wesley complains of the coldness of the Scotch, and 
apCttsed them of having no heart — an accusation which Bums 
disproved. The truth is, the Scotch were nearly as far advanced 
in intellectual capacity and religious instruction as are their 
brethren in BIngland at the present day. Had we risen to our 
present state of improvement without the aid of Methodism, 
Wesley, and even Whitfield, preaobiog as they did seventy or 
eighty years ago, would often oomplain of a barren congregation, 
«nd be tempted to accuse the English, as Wesley accused the 
Sootoh, of having no heart. Nevertheless, the religious move- 
mmit was felt in Scotland ; a great nonconforming body, the 
Sfeession church, was created by Ralph and Ebenezer Erskine ; 
and fWun that time to this dissenting bodies of various name and 
character have been gvadually growing. 

The religious spirit, now. fast extending itself, and rising 
vapidly, began to overflow the boundaries of particular sects and 
parties, and to acquire something of a portion of Catholicity. 
The remarkable example of John Newton and the delightful 
poetry of William Cowper gave a character to it, and diffused it 
through the middle classes. Hannah More, who had realized 
the dream of her childhood, had associated with *' bishops and 
boolcsellers,'' was the pet of Johnson, the friend of Oarrick, and 
• Ihvourite in flMhionable circles, felt its influence, and ventured, 
though timidly and anonymously, to publish her " Thoughts on 
the Manners of the Great." This work sold well, and was soon 
followed by " An Estimate of the Religion of the Fashionable 
World.'' But • far more effective impression was made a few 
j9%T9 tfterwards. ** A Practical View of the Prevailing System 
of Professed Christians in the Higher and Middle Classes in this 
Country, contrasted with Real Christianity," made its appear- 
^oe in 1797, bearing the undisguised name of " William Wilber- 
iDffoe, Member of Parliament for the County of York.*" ** Taken 
in all ito probable effects," said the Rev. Thomu Scott, ** I do 
sincerely think such a stand for vital Christianity has not been 
lyiade in my time.*' 

Before this time, the religious spirit had bean organised into 
^ first really " Catholic ** association. The suppression of the 
$|,ATS Tbaos presented a rallying point for ardent and benevo- 
lent ninds of all parties and creeds. Mr. Wilberforce became 
the centre of a combination, which taught the lesson of untiring 
fgitation to accomplish its purpose. And thus, in the very hour 
that Burke was exclaiming, " The age of chivalry is gone I'' he 
iHght h«TO «e0ii Ma^aQduig wouisd him » iwwer and • nobltr 



chivalry. Dr. Coke had planted Methodism in the West Indies. 
In the year 1791 , William Carey, who, till his twenty-fourth year, 
had been a working shoemaker, but now a Baptist n^inister, pro- 
posed, at a meeting of his brethren, the question, " Whether it 
were not practicable, and our bounden duty, to attempt somewfiat 
toward spreading the Gospel in the heathen world,?'* The first 
subscription to effect so mighty an object was 13/. 2$, Sd, ; ** but 
want of money in such cases is as a molehill in the way of seal.** 
Carey and his coadjutors set out, iirmed with the Bible and a 
printing press, to assail the hydra-headed superstitions of India. 
Then the newly-discQvered South Sea Islands presented another 
field for exertion. In 1794, a project which had been abandoned, 
was renewed in the Evangelical Magasine. *' Meetings for prayer 
and consultation were held every fortnight during six months i a 
society was formed, a general meeting convoked in London ; greet 
was the company of the preachers, ministers, and Christians of 
all denominations, assembled ; and so strongly and entirely did 
they sympathise in their seal, that they were constrained to saj. 
This is a new Pentecost I Subscriptions poured in, and candidate! 
in abundance presented themselves, from whom thirty were 
selected. Every possible precaution was taken to secure suooeas 
as far as the foresight of the directors could secure it ; the ship 
was manned with sailors really or professedly religious; and 
Captain Wilson, who left his retirement to take the command, 
was a man especially qualified for the charge by temper and 
opinions, as well as professional skill. On the 20th of August, 
1796, they weighed anchor, and hoisted the missionary flag — three 
doves argent in a purple field, bearing olive branches in thdr billn. 
These colours did not excite more surprise in the navy, than tiie 
remarkable deportment of all on board ; not an oath was heard 
among them : and the sailors who were at Spithead when the 
* Duff* finally departed, long talked of the ' Ten Commandments * 
as they ealled her, in which, when she set sail, the captain, the 
crew, and the cargo ^ were all singing psalms.*' 

But now the religious spirit was about to develop itself more 
ppwerftilly, and to occupy a larger and a wider sphere. An 
agitation arose amongst the friends of religion respecting a more 
extensive distribution of the Bible. A Society did indeed exist — the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge — ^which, as a Christian 
Diffusion Society, supplied the Bible in places where it was little 
known. But its operations were too tardy to satisfy the more 
ardent of those who longed to distribute the Bible everywhere. 
They were also of a confined and narrow character, for the 
members of the Society did not perceive that the public mind wmt 
ready to advance, if it only had a leader. At last, after some 
years of delay, inquietude, and indedsioft, a fsw individuals who 
were acting togetiier in the spirit of a catholic Christianity, 
formed the rudiments of a new society. But how to go about 
their work they did not clearly see. All was in a kind of dimneta 
and darkness— they were like men groping their way. Thej 
judged it wise, before proceeding farther, to appeal to the public 
respecting their design : and so they issued their man^f(uio, One 
of their number, the Rev. Mr. Hughes, a Baptist minister, wrote, 
** The Excellence of the Holy Scriptures, an Argument for their 
more general Diffusion.'* This appeal, extensively circulated at 
an appropriate time, because the minds of peofde were pvepared 
fbr something of the kind, had a powerful eflRect The Bnints 
AND FoRBiON BiBLS SociBTT wasibrmsd, commencing in weak- 
ness and obscurity, but soon to pass the period of its infiuicy, and 
to become the mightiest association for die diiiVision of knowledge 
tiiat the worid has ever seen. Some there were, indeed, who viewed 
its operations witii jealousy, and who were liBarftil of hitmstlaf 
the gseat mass of the people with, the BiUe miAmM. Bote er 
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cojument ; hut tbo biUk of all classes in the religious world 
hailed tUe nc^ems with delight and wonder. They beheld, in its 
connnoo bond of union, a proof that Christianity was essentially 
oit# ip Iti spirit and oharaoter, and they hastened, by their con- 
tiibwtioiM, to enable the Society to set in motion a machinery, the 
eslent of whope influence on the world at laige a future age must 
determine. The excitement respecting the Bible Society has in a 
grea^ measure died away ; but it still carries on its gigantic opera- 
ticma, steadily and quietly supported, and effectively pursued. 
Tbroiigb its exertions, and the exertions of all those numerous 
wa io oitt tiopf to which it gave origin in Europe and America, the 
Bible it Ending its way into the language of " every nation under 
heaven ;*' and thus a volume containing the most ancient, the 
moat afieoting, and the sublimest compositions, is now, and will 
be, the most wid^ diffused of any book that was ever penned. 

We must now go back to the period of the commencement of 
the movement, and perceive how it was that, as the religious spirit 
, the sceptical or inftdd spirit descended. The latter 
of the seventeenth and the first half of the eighteenth 
re periods of considerable controversy respecting the 
KYieBMCf 8 of Christianity, and also its doctrinks. " The 
philosopher of Malmesbury (Thomas* Hobbes) was,'' says War- 
hortoD, '* the terror of the last age, as Tindall and Collins are of 
thia. The press sweats with controversy, and every young church- 
man-militant wQuld try his arms in thundering on Hobbes's steel 
cap.** It was an intellectual exercise for ministers to defend the 
bulwarks of Christianity, or to strengthen the foundations on which 
ita evidence rests: but the controversy was confined to the 
diinkers and readers of the time, who were comparatively few in 
mimber. The great body of the people were too ignorant to be 
either infidels or Christians ; they did not understand the matter. 
Bat in the earlier part of the eighteenth century, the general cor- 
ruption of morals which prevailed amongst the upper classes was 
favourable to a propagation of infidelity ; and accordingly iofi- 
delicy became fashionable. The religious excitement caused it to 
descend upon the classes below. Cool and sober people, who 
were offended by aoany of the extravagances of which Methodism 
was gnilty in the early part of its career, considered those extra- 
vagances as part of Christianity itself, and by the reaction of 
pTOvoeation became infidel in their opinions. Methodism also 
snpplied a number of infidels. For amongst those who became 
Methodists there were some who deceived themselves and others, 
and for a time were lealous in their profession. But when their 
artificial heat died away, and tbey fell into indifferency or into 
sin, the ghosts of their departed characters haunted them, and they 
mahed into profligacy or into infidelity to hide themselves. Then 
came Home, *' the most subtle, if not the most philosophical, of 
the deists, who, by perplexing the relations of cause and effect, 
boldly aimed to produce a universal scepticism, and to pour a more 
than Egyptian darkness over the whole region of morals.'* The 
diaemssion which arose spread still wider the principles of infide- 
lity. The works of Lardner and of Leland bear testimony to the 
diffnaion of scepticism. Lardner, in the Preface to his ** Credi- 
bility of the Gospel History,*' tells us he wrote, not for learned, 
bet for plain men; and in like manner Leland gave his << View 
of the Deistioal Writers," that the '* bane and antidote " might be 
seen together. Still, a large audience had not yet been obtained ; 
the discussion was almost confined to the comparatively small 
number of readers and thinkers ; but amongst them Hume's 
writings produced a considerable influence. The works of Hume, 
in which he has directly assailed Christianity, are the " Essay on 
Pwvidenee and a Future SUte," and the <* Essay on Miracles." 



Gibbon came to help Hume, not by impugning Christianity, but 
by sneering at it ; the first volume of the '^ Decline and Fall," 
containing the chapters on the progress and extension of Chris- 
tianity, was published in 177G. This carried still fkrther the dis- 
cussion respecting the divine origin of Christianity, and drew out 
numerous productions in defence of it. But while the debate was 
going on, and the press teeming with controversy, plain, half-in- 
formed readers became confused and confounded ; they felt as if 
enveloped in a mbt of argument, and could not see their way ; until 
Paley, with his penetrating understanding, his clear, logical head, 
and level style, appeared to throw light on the darkness. Paley's 
" Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy " appeared in 
1785; his "Horse Paulin«,*' in 1790; and his "Evidences of 
Christianity," in 1794. His " Natural Theology " did not appear 
till 1802. The great success of these works shows what a large 
and deeply interested audience was now obtained. 

The descent of the infidel spirit upon an ignorant population 
might have produced the most disastrous effects, if its influence 
had not been counteracted by the religious spirit. We need not 
speculate on what would have been the result, if the agitation of 
the American war of independence, and the excitement produced 
by the French revolution, had found the upper classes in Eng- 
land as loose in morals, and the lower as ignorant, brutal, and 
depraved, as when Methodism began its work. That a very great 
improvement had taken place by the time of the French revolu- 
tion, is evident, even in spite of the glaring facts of the London 
and Birmingham riots. There was much dimness and confVision 
in the public understanding ; men were called upon to make up 
their minds on new questions of religion, law, and government, 
before they had any thing like a plear conception of what the 
things signified ; and hence bitter party spirit, savage rancour, 
and a confounding of things wholly distinct. But the religions 
spirit triumphed over the infidel j a vast body of evidence has 
been erected around Christianity ; and thouj^h Paioe's " Age of 
Reason," or Volney's "-Ruins of Empires," continued for a por- 
tion of the present centory to puzzle and pervert young, unin- 
structed, or petulant minds, intellectually the infidel spirit was 
broken ; and Sunday Schools, and Lending Libraries, 
came to give their influence and their power over the minds of 
the rising generation. 



II. THE POLITICAL INFLUENCES. 
The discussion on the principles of political science had 
been confined, in England, to the few thinkers and readers, 
who found pleasure in dissecting the structure of society. But 
a change was coming— political discussion was about to shake 
both Europe and America. In 1753, William Blackstone, who 
was a barrister, and afterwards became a Judge, began to 
lecture, at Oxford, on the principles of the laws and constitution 
of England. His lectures acquired great celebrity, and widely 
diffused a kind of political knowledge to readers who would 
never have dreamed of attempting to tmderstand the subject, but 
for the manner in which it was treated. Blackstone's great an- 
tagonist, Jeremy Bentham, terms his lectures " correct, elegant, 
unembarrassed, ornamented ; the style is such as could scarce 
fidi to recommend a work still more vicious in point of matter to 
the multitude of readers. He it is, in short, who, first of all insti- 
tutional writers, has taught jurisprudence to speak the language 
of the scholar and the gentleman ; put a polish upon that rugged 
science ; cleansed her from the dust and cobwebs of the office ; 
and if he has not enriched her with that precision that is drawn 
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only from the sterling treMury of the sciences, has decked her 
out, however, to advantage, from the toilet of classic erudition, 
enlivened her with metaphors and allusions ; and sent her abroad, 
in some measure to instruct, and in still greater measure to 
entertain, the most miscellaneous and even the most fastidious 
societies." Some controversies arose on incidental points touched 
upon in Blackstone's lectures. But on the whole they were re- 
ceived with almost unbounded applause, as the first great popular 
attempt to exhibit the laws and constitution of England, and 
to give to the increasing body of readers a why and a because for 
the government aud state of things under which they lived. De 
Lolme, on the '* Constitution of England,** was to Blackstone 
what Paley was to Lardner, breaking down the larger and more 
elaborate work into a smaller, adapted not for professional, but 
for general readers. 

One of Black8tone*s pupils at Oxford, where the lectures were 
delivered, was Jeremy Bentham, a young man, then only sixteen 
years of age. According to his own account, he was, even then, 
dissatisfied with many of Blackstone's reasons, which he con- 
sidered as so many fallacies. The first volume of Blackstone^s 
Commentaries was published at Oxford, in 1765; and in 1776, 
appeared Bentham's first work, '^ A Fragment on Government.'' 
It was published anonymously ; and, though it was a book not 
calculated to gain many readers, it at least startled the thinkers. 
Dr. Johnson attributed it to Dunning, the celebrated lawyer, 
who was afterwards created Lord Ashburton. Bentham's book 
was the first philosophic attack upon many of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the English constitution. In it he pro- 
pounded his famous doctrine of Utility, as a universal solvent 
of all difiiculties in law and government, as the grand test of 
political right and wrong. The ' 'Fragment on Government" may be 
laid to have been the commencement of his long career of projects 
of reform. He sowed in his closet the seeds of those reasons and 
arguments which were made use of by other men, and which have 
materially influenced the demand for the great changes that have 
been made in English forms of government and law. In the 
preface to the " Fragment on Government,*' he says, " The age 
we live in is a busy age, in which knowledge is rapidly advancing 
towards perfection. lu the natural world, in particular, every 
thing teems with discovery and improvement. The most distant 
and recondite regions of the earth traversed and explored ; the 
all-vivifying and subtle element of the air so recently analyzed 
and made known to us, are striking evidences, were aU others 
vaulting, of this pleasing truth. *^ And, in like manner, De Lolme 
introduces his book on the English Constitution, by telling us 
that '' The spirit of philosophy which peculiarly distinguishes the 
present age, after having corrected a number of errors fatal to 
•odety, seems now to be directed towards the principles of society 
itself; and we see prejudices vanish which are difficult to over- 
come, in proportion as it is dangerous to attack them." 

The same year, 1776, in which Bentham*s ''Fragment on 
Government** was published, saw the publication of another far 
shorter work, but for more significant and startling in its nature. 
This was the American " Declaration of Independence,** It was 
a kind of thunder-shock in the moral and political world. The 
American War of Independence was a natural product of natural 
causes. It was caused by the expansion of the democratic element, 
and the war opened a wide chasm for the passage of the ascend- 
ing body, and allowed it to rest on the surface. John Wesley, 
writing at the time, says, " forty years ago, when my brother was 
In Boston, it was the general language there, ' We must shake off 
the yoke ; we shall never be a free people till we shake off the 
yoke ; and the late acts of Parliament have not been the cause 



of what they have since done, but the occasion they laid hold Ott«^ 
Thomas Paine published, in 1776, his " Common Sfliiar/^ 
exhorting the Americans to resistance ; he boasts that the 
demand ran to one hundred thousand copies. On the otiker aide* 
John Wesley, who agreed with Dr. Johnson that " taT ata on waa 
no tyranny," issued a " Calm Address,*' of which forty t ho q wd 
copies were issued in three weeks. 

A few years before this, namely 1771, the Press obtmiaed a 
triumph over the Legislature, the importance of which » aatin- 
fluencing the future character of the country, can scaxvdjr be 
exaggerated. Hitherto, whatever reports of proceedings in Par- 
liament had been given to the public had been done in a smiater 
manner, and under sufferance. But now, as if the Presa bad firit 
that it was past its nonage, and was about to enter on the ezercsM 
of a giant*s strength, a number of the London newspapers bcgaa 
to publish boldly the parliamentary debates. In 1771, the aub* 
jact was taken up by the House of Commons. Furious were the 
debates, and the divisions were almost endless. Printers were 
apprehended by the officers of the House of Commons, and 
released by the Lord Mayor of London, Crosby, and Aldermen 
Wilkes and OUver. Crosby and Oliver were sent by the Houae 
of Commons to the Tower. Great public excitement prevailed, 
and immense multitudes assembled nightly around the House of 
Commons. But after an exhausting struggle, the matter was 
dropped, and the debates have ever since been r^ularly published. 
To this great cause of public excitement may be added the 
various political and party strifes, interesting the people in 
political affairs more keenly than ever, just at the time when 
great exertions were making to supply them with food for their 
new appetite. The " Letters of Junius " taught newspaper 
writers to come out boldly, and accustom their readers to the roll 
of the leading aUicle. 

At last, after gathering for a century, the French Revolution 
burst out. It was an awful time. Some, the eyes of whose un- 
derstanding were but opened, and who saw " men as trees walk- 
ing,"" shouted aloud for joy ; the hearts of others failed them for 
fear, " because of those things that were coming upon the earth" 
Dr. Price preached a sermon on the 4th of November, 1789, on 
" the love of our country," and Burke made it the text of his 
famous " Reflections on the French Revolution." " Dr. Richard 
Price,** says Burke, " a non-conforming minister of eminence, 
preached at the Dissenting meeting-house of the Old Jewry to 
his club or society a very extraordinary miscellaneous sermon, in 
which there are some good moral and religious sentiments, and 
not ill expressed, mixed up in a sort of porridge of various poli- 
tical opinions and reflections, but the Revolution in France is the 
grand ingredient of the cauldron.** Burke's impassioned and 
eloquent " Reflections " were read with amazing avidity. Six 
editions were issued within a year, and thirty thousand copies 
were sold before the first demand was satisfied. 

In answer to Burke, and to the party for whom he appeared, 
there were many writers; amongst them were two young men 
who had been fellow-students, and who continued in friendly cor- 
respondence through life. These were Sir James Macintosh 
and Robert Hall, the celebrated Baptist preacher. Sir James 
Macintosh produced "Yindicise Gallicse; a Defence of the 
French Revolution and its English Admirers, against the Accusa- 
tions of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke." This work was the 
cause of the introduction of Sir James Macintogh into fame and 
public life. Thomas Paine came out with his "Rights of Man ; 
being an answer to Mr. Burke's attack on the French Revolu- 
tion." Robert Hall replied to an Independent clergyman, in 
the essay, " Christianity Couistent with a Love of Freedom f 
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umI -aflerwmrds issiied ** An Apology for the Freedom of the 
PlrcM and for General Liberty ; to which are prefixed. Remarks 
OB Biahop Honley's Sermon, preached on the 30th of January, 
1710, before the House of Lords." Hannah More also appeared 
o»-ike stage in this great time of excitement She issued " Vil- 
Uge Pdlkics, by WiU Chip ;'' of which the Bishop of London, 
writing to her, says, " Village Politics is greatly extolled ; it has 
beenr read and admired ai WtntUor, and its fame is spreading 
rapidly otct all parU of the kingdom. I gave one to the Attor- 
ney-General, who has recommended it to the Association at the 
Croiim-and-Anchor, which will disperse it through the country.' 
The country was shaken to its centre ; and with political associ- 
ndons, political or state trials, and the Irish Rebellion, seemed 
OB tiie verge of destmction. The war that ensued diverted for a 
ne —on the internal strife ; but it revived with tenfold vigour after 
peace was secured, and produced, as its fruits, the Repeal of the 
Teat and Corporation Acts, Catholic Emancipation, and Parlia-' 
menCary Reform, with all the other reforms and alterations of 
paw€T which have followed. 



in. THE PHYSICAL INFLUENCES. 

Thb advance of the lower and middle classes is strikingly illus- 
trated by the fact of the great number from these classes who con- 
tribnted to all the departments of agitation or improvement, 
especially in science and art. Thus, though Washington, Jefierson, 
and Adams, may be claimed by the upper classes, they belong 
strictly to the middle class. FranJdin was emphatically a '* working 
man." Of the three men vhose discoveries laid the foundation of 
modem chemistry, Black, Cavendish, and Priestley, Cavendish alone 
b^onged to the upper classes, being related to the noble family of 
Devonshire. Watt, the great improver of the steam engine, was 
a mathematical instrument maker. Fulton, who introduced steam 
navigation into America, was the son of Irish emigrants. Ark- 
Wright, through whose discoveries the cotton manufacture was 
destined to receive so prodigious an impulse, had been a barber. 
Brindley, the creator of canal navigation in England, was the son 
of a labourer. Captain Cook, one of the most scientific of mari- 
time discoverers, rose from the condition of a common sailor. 
Sir William Herschel, the worthy and remarkable parent of a 
worthy and remarkable son, was of very humble origin. Dollond, 
the justly celebrated optician, had been a Spitalfields silk weaver. 
James Ferguson, one of the earliest of the diffusers of science in 
a popular form amongst the people, and to whom the extension 
of knowledge owes much, acquired the rudiments of astronomy 
while watching sheep. John Hunter, the profoundest and most 
philosophical of surgeons, worked in his youth as a cabinet- 
maker. Edward Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, was a 
humble medical practitioner, though his discovery made him rich. 
In literature and religion, the Wesleys, Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Coleridge, &c, by virtue of being children of clergymen with 
small stipends and large families, belong to the middle class ; but 
Whitfield was tile son of a tavern keeper. Bums was the child 
of a poor firmer, and held the plough. Adam Clarke, the most 
learned man whom the Methodists have produced, was the son 
<tf Irish cotters. Gifford, the celebrated editor of the Quarteriy 
Review, worked as a shoemaker, as did Carey, the chief of the 
British pioneers of Christianity in the East Indies. To the 
middle classes belonged Bentham, Sir Walter Scott, Cnvier, Sir 
Homphry Davy, &c. — we need mention no more, unless it be the 
( of William Cobbett 
Dr. Black matured his speculations on the nature of heat 



between the years 1759 and 1763 ; and it is commonly said, that 
Watt was led by them to his improvement of tiie steam-engine. 
"This is, we think," says an author of the life of Black, "a 
mistaken view of the matter. That heat will generate steam, and 
cold condense it, are facts that were well known, independently of 
the doctrine of latent heat ; though that doctrine undoubtedly 
gives the explanation of them. The knowledge of these facts 
might therefore have been practically applied to the constractlon 
of the steam-engine, had Dr. Black's discovery never been made. 
It is at the same time perfectly true, that this theory supplies us 
with accurate data dependent on the quantity of heat necessary to 
to be communicated, on which calculation must proceed ; and it 
is on the basis of such exact investigation, that the great improve- 
ments in the application of steam have been brought about." 
But in spite of this objection, which almost moves in a circle,' 
the popular notion is very probably trae ; '' Black taught, and 
Watt leamed ;" and the fruits are the application of a physical 
power, which is changing the whole relative positions of men to 
men. 

About the year 1765, Mr. Cavendish discovered and described 
the properties of inflammable air, since called hydrogen gas ; and 
on the 1st of August, 1774, Dr. Priestley made the great and 
important discovery of what he called dephlogisticated air, since 
termed oxygen gas. From that period chemistry has risen into a 
science of almost inconceivable value, as affecting the whole phy- 
sical condition and existence of the human race. 

In 1767, James Hargreaves, an illiterate but ingenious mechanic, 
invented the spinning jenny; in 1769 Arkwright took out his 
patent for spinning bj rollers ; Mr. Crompton, of Bolton, invented 
the mule jenny in 1775 ; and'the Rev. Mr. Cartwright took out 
a patent for his invention of the power loom in 1787. The 
improvements made by Watt on the steam-engine, gave a giant's 
hand and strength to the cotton manufacture ; and both together 
developed trade and commerce to an extent almost inconoeivable, 
sustained a war of enormous weight, and supplied an expenditure 
far beyond the most sanguine imagination of the most daring 
speculator, who only knew Britain previous to the year 1767 ; and 
aided in the increase of a population, whose numbers and demands 
will yet produce extraordinary changes in society. 

In 1767 Captain Cook sailed on his first voyage of discovery to 
the South Pacific Ocean. He clearly proved that there was no 
Terra AustralU incognita, no unknown continent, supposed to 
exist, as a counterpoise to the great mass of land in the northern 
hemisphere. And yet the many isles of the southern seas are 
destined to be the seat of a " New World ;" a safety valve for the 
old world, and a resting-place for its civilisation. The " voyages 
of Captain Cook " revived for a time the old spirit of maritime 
discovery, to which the " Mutiny of the Bounty " added a 
romantic interest 

We might easily accumulate a number of facts, exhibltinf the 
prodigious change which the physical influences have produced 
on society ; and in reading how, in a century, the National Debt 
was increased from 50,000,000 to 800,000,000, and the popula- 
tion of Britain, in half a century, from eight to sixteen millions 
— ^how roads were formed, and mail coaches began to run, and 
Brighton, Ramsgate, and Cheltenham sprang up— we £uicy that 
we see something of the change, and think that we understand 
how the present world differs firom the past. But even if we had 
a visible glimpse of the old world, and saw our fathecs dressed 
out in vrig. and square-cut coat, and high-heeled shoes, we should 
form but a va^e notion of the change which die physical infln« 
ences have produced on our moral nature. We no longer breathe 
in the same atmosphere of thought and opinion; manh 
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a new or«ature ; old thiogi have pt ssed awaj, and all things have 
become new. Pope, writing a centory ago, exclaimed — 

*^ Life*! stream for observation will not stay. 
It hurries all too fast to mark our way ; 
Id vain sedate reflection we would make, 
When half our knowledge we must snatch, not take.*' 

What language would he hold now ? " If we were to prophesy/' 
says the Edinburgh Review, "that in the year 1930, a population 
of fifty milliona, better fed, clad, and lodged than the English of 
our time, will cover these islands — that Sussex and Huntingdon- 
shire will be wealthier than the wealthiest parts of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire now are — that cultivation, rich as that of a 
flower-garden, will be carried up to the very tops of Ben Nevis 
and Helvellyn — that machines, constructed on principles yet 
undiscovered, will be in every house — that there will be no high- 
ways but railroads, no travelling but by steam — that our debt, vast 
as it seems to us, will appear to our great grand-children a trifling 
ineumbrance, which might be easily paid off in a year or two — 
many people would think us insane. Yet, if any person had told 
the parliament which met in perplexity and terror after the crash 
ill 1720, that in a century the wealth of England would surpass all 
thmr wildest dreams— that the annual revenue would equal the 
principal of that debt which they considered as an intolerable 
burden— that lor one man of ;^ 10,000 then living there would be 
five men of £50,000 ; that London would be twice as large and 
twice as populous, and that nevertheless the mortality would have 
diminished to one-half of what it then was — that the post-office 
would bring more into the exchequer than the excise and customs 
had brought in together under Charles II. — that stage coaches 
would run from London to York in twenty-four hours — that men 
would sail .without wind, and would be beginning to ride without 
horses — our ancestors would have given as much credit to the 
pradiction as to Gulliver's Travels." 



IV, LITERARY INFLUENCES, EXTENSION OF 
EDUCATION, &c. 

Tas rhetorical age of literature, when tropes and figures were 
nearly as much valued as ideas, and a thought was little esteemed 
unless it was elaborately dressed, began to go out on Dr. Johnson's 
death. Three men, who may be taken as the representatives of their 
respective countries, Goldsmith, Cowper, and Bums, introduced 
the reign of genuine poetry, natural feeling, and common sense. 
The Scotch philosophers, Reid, Stewart, Brown, &c., were specu- 
lating on the human mind ; and Adam Smith had modelled the 
tdaiiee of Political Economy. Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, 
taogfat a new mode of history. While literature was thus ascending, 
a curious " literary episode " occurred. A style of poetry, called 
the " Delia Cruscan " arose, and was in high favour for a time. 
Delia Cmsca, that is, literally, '<of the bran or chaff,'' was the 
name of the celebrated Italian Academy, which undertook the 
M\fHng or purifying of the national tongue, and whose dictionary 
is the standard authority for the Italian language. The following 
is the origin of the Delia Cruscan style of poetry as given by 
Gifford :— 

** In 1785, a few English of both sexes [amongst whom was 
Mrs. Pioxsi, formerly Mrs. Thrale, the celebrated paironeu of Dr. 
Johnson] whom chance had jumbled together at Florence, took a 
fancy to while away their time in scribbling high-flown panegyrics 
on themselves, and complimentary < cansonettas ' on two or three 
Italians, who understood too little of the language in which they 
ivtw wiittea to be disgusted with them. In this there was not 
\ harm, nor, indead, mnoh good ; but, as fidly is progressive, 



they soon brought themselves into an opinion that they rt^j 
deserved the fine things which were mutually said and aong of 
each other. Thus persuaded, they were unwilling that their 
inimitable productions should be confined to the little circle that 
produced them ; they therefore transmitted them hither ; and aa 
their friends were enjoined nos to show them, they were first 
handed about the town with great assiduity, and then sent to the 
press. 

** A short time before the period we speak of, a knot of fm- 
tastic coxcombs had set up a daily paper called the * World.' 
It was perfectly unintelligible, and therefore much read ; it was 
equally lavish of praise and abuse ; and, as its conductors were at 
once ignorant and conceited, they took upon. them to direct the 
taste of the town, by prefixing a short panegyric to every trifle 
which came before them. 

<<At this auspicious period the first cargo of poetry arrived from 
Florence, and was given to the public through the medium of 
this favoured paper. There was a specious brilliancy in these 
exotics, which dazzled the native grubs, who had scarcely aver 
ventured beyond a sheep, and a crook, and a rose-tree grove, 
with an ostentatious display of * blue hills,' and * crashing tor- 
rents,' and * petrifying suns ! ' From admiration to imitation is 
but a step. While the epidemic malady was spreading from fool to 
fool, Delia Crusca came over, and immediately announced him- 
self by a * Sonnet to Love.' The fsver turned into a frenzy : 
Laura Maria, Carlos, Orlando, Adelaide, and a thousand other 
nameless names, caught the infection ; and from one end of the 
kingdom to the other all was nonsense and Delia Crusca." 

To crush the " tinkling trash," Gifford published his " Baviad," 
and afterwards the ** Msviad," a similar satire directed against 
the puerilities and extravagances of the modern drama. Pope's 
"Dunciad," Gifford's "Baviad and Mseviad," and Byron's 
" English Bards and Scotch Reviewers," are satires of a class. 

Crabbe is the link that connects Goldsmith, Cowper, and 
Burns, with Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
Campbell, and Moore. Crabbe and Gifford have something very 
similar in their fortunes. Both had a hard struggle in youth ; 
and both attained literary eminence and comparative affluence. 
The romantic portion of their respective histories ends at an 
early period, and the rest of their lives are only marked by their 
productions. 

Tlie publication of Scott's Novels commenced in 1814 ; and 
the prodigious influence which they had in still farther stimu- 
lating the public appetite for reading is well known. Goldsmith's 
exquisite ** Vicar of Wakefield " indicated a class of novels, to 
which some of our female writers. Miss Edgeworth, for in&tanca, 
and Miss Hamilton, in her admirable " Cottagers of Glenbufnie," 
powerfully contributed ; but the general English school of novels 
merited, to the full extent, Cowper's indignant denunciation, as 
vile trash, that marred what they affected to mend. Scott opened 
a new novel world ; and the interest which his writings excited* 
as well as the sale which they obtained, showed something more 
than the fact of their intrinsio excellence: they showed how 
rapidly had been the intellectual growth of the jniddle classes, 
and to what a vast audience literature could now appeal. A 
portion of **Waverlcy" was written in 1805; and we may put 
the question, if the success of the series would have been «o great, 
if the publication had then commenced, instead of being delaj^ 
till 1814 ? All succcMful things are largely dependent upon ap- 
propriate time and opportunity. Scott's poetry had been creating 
the demand for his novels, imd preparing the way ; and when 
Byron, with his impassioned and fever-heated lays, was carrying off 
a portion of his popularity, the time was pome for their i^pearanccr 
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Indeed, looking back to the close of the last century, and to the 
firvt twenty years of the present, it is most remarkable to see how 
incsssantly and vividly the intellect of the nation was stimulated 
by the productions of so many men in the highest walks of Utera* 
tnre^ and by female writers, each of whom, had she appeared 
fitn^ly, would have shone oat the star of the age, and would have 
^en |>etted and idolised like Hannah More. 

In 1797, a number of young men united in Edinburgh in the 
formation of a society called the Academy of Physics, the objects 
proposed being ** the investigation of nature, the laws by which her 
phenomena are regulated, and the history of opinions concern- 
ing those laws." Amongst the earliest members were. Brougham, 
Clrskine, Brown, Birkbeck, Leyden ; and afterwards Jeffrey, 
Uomer, &c. Out of this society origiuated the ** Edinburgh 
ReTi«w/* begun in 1802, and which at once raised periodical 
literature to a high standard. The ** Eclectic Review " fol- 
lowed. Robert Hall, writing to Dr. Olinthus Gregory, in 1804, 
sajs, " You have probably heard of the project of a new Reyiew, 
exiled the ' Eclectic Review/ which is intended to counteract the 
irreligiouf bias which seems to attach to almost all literary jour- 
nals.** In 1809, the Quarterly Review was established as a coun- 
terpcHse to the Edinburgh Review ; its first editor was William 
Gifford. ** Blackwood's Magazine" was commenced in 1812 ; its 
editor, daring the first six months of its existence, was the Ute 
Mr. Thomas Pringle, Secretary to the Anti-Slavery Society, one 
of the moet amiable of men, and occupying a leading place among 
oor Bdinor poets. 

In taking up the early volumes of the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly Reviews, or Blackwood's Magasine, readers of the present 
generation are apt to ask why the articles contained in them are 
said to have so greatly influenced the public of the time. But 
this is to measure them by our standard, after we have been long 
accustomed to expect and demand excellence in periodical litera- 
tore. lliey were the best that had been hitherto known ; and 
meetiBg with great success, in proportion to the delight and sur- 
prise which they created, editors and publishers were stimulated 
to rise still higher, and to produce still better things. From the 
inftnence of literature the transition is easy to that of science. 
Perhaps the greatest shock that has been given to established 
opinions and habits of thought by any modem scientific disco- 
veries, has been by the discoveries and inferences of geologists. 
Smith in England, and Cuvier in Prance, led the way to a science 
whieh has done more to startle and amaze than even the mightiest 
dSsooiveries of Newton. For astronomy has visible testimonials of 
her ewn awfiod grandeur ; she seems to speak of a vast unknown ; 
and even if tiiie ndnd feels a difficulty in rising up to the idea of a 
universe, apparently boundless in its extent, there is, at least, a 
vagueness In the thought of worlds lolling in space, which is both 
exdtlDg and soodiing. But geology deals with the fire and the 
flood ; it descends into the dark places of the earth ; turns the 
globe into an immense laboratory ; and picking up its bones, and 
fragments, and shells, tells us we are living in the midst of ruins, 
and are but the inhabitants of the sepulchre of time. 

But whilst the middle classes were thus abundantly provided vritfa 
mteQeetnid instruction, or amusement, another great and growing 
dass had been but little attended to, except in Sunday schools ; 
and this dass had been struggling with the government firom the 
peaeeof 1815. A continued series of events showed the force of 
the pressure ; and at last, fear and alarm were created, that an 
imqition was to be dreaded, in which our civilization would be 
tras^^ed down. Hie multitude, said the Edinburgh Review, ** is 
phyiiedly the most powerfol in the state. Like the Hebrew cham- 
jion. His yet bdd in captivity by its bUndaess. fiatiCoBcethe 



eyeless giant shall find a guide to put his hand on the props of the 
State— if once he shall bow himself upon the pillars, woe to all 
those who have made him their laughing-stock, and chained him 
to grind at their mill 1 " 

An agitation now began to spread extensively respecting popular 
education and the more extensive diffusion of knowledge. It was 
held, and rightly held, that it was a brutish thing that the great 
mass of the people of this country should be ignorant of the won- 
ders of creation ; that a nation whose practical ingenuity, manu- 
facturing skill, and commercial activity, made it the greatest on 
the earth, should have a working population unacquainted with the 
nature of what they handled, or converted mto shape and form. So 
a murmuring cry began to be heard throughout the land, calling 
upon those who were sitting in darkness to turn their eyes towards 
the light. Then were institutions founded, and lectures delivered ; 
sdentificassodations were formed in workshops ; and men, mostly 
of the generation coming, or just come to manhood, engineers and . 
glass-makers, workers in brass and in iron, handicraftmen of all 
sorts, with shopmen and others, were to be seen joyfully hastening 
to hear expositions of the laws of motion, the properties of light, 
and heat, and air, the marvels of the steam-engine, and the history 
of Watt, the nature of alkalies, and adds, and colours ; and even the 
very housewife at home was to be taught, that the *' art of good and 
cheap cookery was intimately connected with the principles of die- 
mical philosophy.*' It was a wonderfully ezdting time ; and during 
the exdtement the ** Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge" 
sprang into existence. ** The Objects, Advantages, and Pleasures 
of Science," written by the most remarkable man of hb age. Lord 
(then Mr.) Brougham, who had himself been mainly instrumental 
in exciting this menial agitation, was issued ; and the tract bad a 
powerful influence, even though, in the author's zeal for an accu- 
mulation of facts f he repeated the stories of ants, whose atructures 
no traveller could approach without being devoured, and recounted 
those marvellous things, now laughed at by all naturalists, respect- 
ing the sagacity of the beavers, and how they had overseers amongst 
them, who '* superintend the rest, and make signals by sharp 
strokes with the tail, which are carefully attended to." 

It is now deven years since this tract appeared ; and a brief 
analysis of it may, therefore, be acceptable to some readers. The' 
author began by stating the pleasure to be derived firom knowledge, 
as well as the advantages ; pointed to the mathematical sdences, 
and showed that even amusement might be extracted from them ; 
defined Natural Philosophy, and explained with what objects it 
dealt ; how admirably adapted animals were in their formation 
to the conditions of thdr existence ; and how ingenious were the 
instinctive contrivances of birds, bees, and ants ; described man, 
and how he is composed, of *' two parts, body and mind, con- 
nected indeed together, but wholly different firom one another ;" 
explained how tiie whole circle of the sdences and arts might be 
made to minister to his intellectual improvement and physical en- 
joyment ; and ended with the conclusion, *' that the pleasures of 
sdenoe go hand in hand with the solid benefits derived from it ; 
that they tend, unlike other gratifications, not only to make our 
lives more agreeable, but better ; and that a rational bdng is bound 
by every motive of interest and of duty, to direct his mind towards 
pursuits which are found to be the sure path of virtue as wdl as 
happiness." 

All eyes were now turned towards the Sodety* Its scheme 
seemed noble, generous, magnificent. As the Bible Society had its 
bond of union in the circulation of the Scriptures without note or 
comment, so had the Usdhl Knowledge Sode^, in the diffudon 
of sdenoe without admixture of theologieal or political opinion* 
As C^itSaas of all sects were banded together to diflbse the Book 
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of Revelation, so men of various character were invited to join in 
the design of opening and expounding the Book of Creation to the 
meanest of the people. Some caUed out to beware of enlightening 
the masses, without, at the same time, amending their physical con- 
dition. Others looked jealously at an attempt to enlighten them 
at all, thinking it but a covert for insidious designs. Others again, 
though cordial friends of the diff^ision of knowledge, were afraid of 
the disjunction of religious and intellectual instruction, and shook 
their heads, marvelling ** whereunto this would grow.'' But the 
great body of the people rejoiced to hear the voice of the Society, 
and listened with greedy ears. It seemed as if the breaking up of 
the intellectual monopoly was a warning note of destruction to all 
other monopolies. Learning might still try to seclude itself in 
halls and coU^es, but science had taken staff in hand, had girded 
his loins, was about to travel over the whole country, to visit the 
mauufiactory and the mine, and to sit down by the poor man's fire- 
tide. Henceforth the meanest drudge had opportunity of placing 
himself on an intellectual level with his more favoured brethren ; 
many of the ** difficulties" that impeded the ** pursuit of know- 
ledge" were taken out of the way ; and, quoting from Chenevix, 
it was announced that ** the bent of civilisation was to make good 
thisgt dieap." No wonder, therefore, that the efforts of the 
Society struck with power into the heart of the nation. The 
Messrs. Chambers had sagacity to perceive that now was the time 
far a useful cheap publication ; then followed the Penny Magazine, 
the Penny Cyclopedia, with all the host of cheap periodicals that 
rose and fell as the tide of excitement flowed and ebbed. 

What the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge has 
done, may be summed up in a few brief words. By taking advan- 
tage of prevailing excitement, and concentrating public attention, 
it has exercised great, and, we may justly add, permanent, influence 
on the mind of the nation. It broke in upon old-established forms 
of publication. By its really admirable and useful publications, 
St excited hundreds, if not thousands, to think, who could hardly 
be said to have thought before. By strongly stimulating the minds 
of the young men of its generation, it enlarged the circle of readers ; 
ADd by accumulations and exhibitions of facts gave to the reading 
of a people disposed to be practical a practical direction. It 
helped to uproot oLd prejudices and errors. It directed the attention 
of the people to the treasures contained in our national collections ; 
and the curiosity thus excited will doubtless settle down into a 
iatie. 

We may fredy confess one benefit which '* useful knowledge" 
has rraidered to religion and common sense. At first, religious 
men were afraid that it would strengthen the hands of that vulgar, 
narrow, illogical nonsense called " Infidelity "—a mixture of drivel- 
ling sophistry and coarse licentiousness — the dregs or sediment of 
that infiddity which we have described as descendiog, and as being 
neutFalized by the spirit of religion — which prevaQed to some extent 
among our working population, when the agitation concerning 
** oseiul knowledge" first began to be general. But it has done 
quite the reverse. We may say of the bulk of our population —that 
is, of that portion of it enlightened by " useful knowledge"— that 
it is a stage beyond that pitiful infidelity which only nibbles at 
detached portions of revelation, and is incapable of seemg its entire 
breadth and scope, and of appreciating the grandeur and magnifi- 
cenee of the whole. Our young men, speaking of them generally, 
would now scorn an ** Age of Reason." The time is fast going by 
for stuff of that kind ; and there is less occasion now to write 
daborately on the external ** Evidences of Christianity." 

Certainly, whatever danger there may be to Christianity from 
the spirit of inquiry which useful knowledge has excited, there is 
nwM from luefnl loiowledge oi itself! If infidelity is to prevail 



once more in this country, it will not be the infidelity of Tbamaa 
Paine, nor even of Hume. It wiU be a subtler kind of infideUty, 
one which does not commit the absurdity of disputing the evidences 
of revelation, but which dissipates the spirit of Christianity by a 
scientific process. Of this there is some danger ; and it is a dan- 
ger to be guarded against. New views of tmth should be freely 
taken ; but truth remains the same, though we should diift our 
position again and again. All this, however, forms no objection to 
useful knowledge ; and the Christian who shrinks from acquiring 
as much of it as he can, from the fear that it will lead him into 
infidelity, has yet to learn much of the nature of Christianity. 
The early Christians were deemed infidels and impious, because 
they refused to sacrifice to idols, and preached the new doctrines 
of the gospel. 

But, while the Bible Society, after enduring storms that threatened 
its very existence, is now carrying quietly on its great work in the 
full vigour of manhood, the Useful Knowledge Society, after an 
infancy of much promise, has shrivelled into a lean atomy, with 
little more than the appearance of life. Making all allowance for 
the vast and momentous difference between the *' knowledge" 
difiused by the one Society and the other, we may ask — ^Why is 
this ? Why has the Useful Knowledge Society, instead of becom- 
ing a great institution, degenerated into a mere book association, 
patronising a limited number of works ? The truths of Revelation 
are of paramount importance ; but the truths of Creation are of 
great value and interest, delightful to know, useful when known. 
And to a practical working nation, such as Britain is, and must 
be, our very existence depending on our ingenuity and skill, our 
dexterity, forethought, and knowledge, one would think that an 
ample field, for many years toxome, vnis provided for the exer- 
tions of a Useful Knowledge Society. 

One chief cause of tlie decline of the Society's influence has 
been owing to what at first was considered its crowning exoellaioe. 
Its motto, its cry, was — Facts ! There seemed at first something 
so novel, so pleasing, so instructive, so useful, in its varied combi- 
nations and exhibitions of facts, that people were delighted beyond 
measure. It was an incessant appeal to the practical sense — ^rang- 
ing round the material world, and showing how all things in nature 
and art could be made subservient to man's power and comfort. 
These facts, too, so often upset preconceived notions, and demo- 
lished old theories, that the young mind, willing to think fbr itself, 
felt all the gratification of discovery. But as " the body without 
the spirit is dead," so facts, unconnected with principles appeal- 
ing to the feelings as well as the understanding of men, gradually 
lose that gloss of novelty which makes them so pleasurable 
on first communication. It is now seen and felt, that a mere 
extensive acquaintance with facts has not, of itself, a ten* 
dency to elevate the character of a man, or a nation. Tliere 
may be a morbid growth of the intellectual system at the expense 
of the moral. It has been said that an '* undevout astronomer is 
mad : " not so—fbr however elevating and exciting a first acquaint- 
ance with the wonders of astronomy may be, a perpetual fami- 
liarity with \\j& foots has a tendency to encrust the fedings. It is 
almost essential to the character of a large-minded and liberal 
citizen, that he should know something of the truths of PoUtioal 
and Social Economy ; but these, of themselves, will not make him 
a good citizen. It is very necessary that the mechanic should know 
something of the properties of the lever, and of the whedi and 
axle ; but an intimate acquaintance with dynamics and chemiBtry 
will not necessarily make him a good man. The mind that repn- 
diates the sophistry which would stamp the Bible as a forgery and 
an imposition, may yet be quite incapable of appreciating in it 
whatever is grand, and beaatifrd, and true. Facts are at all 
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times Talaable — nay, frequently predons : bat to be for ever con- 
Tenant with a mai^rial literatnre, hu a withering influence, dries 
op the spirit, and, if it does not weary the mind, gives it a hard 
practical tendency. The truth is, the plan of the Society is too 
BArrow, though at first sight it may seem large ; with it the mind 
of the nation has been carried a certain length, but it can carry it 
no ftorther. For all eztensiTe, or great purposes, in any way an- 
swering the promise of its popular in&ncy, the mission of the 
Society is fulfilled, its work is done. 

While the bulk of the people were enjoying the benefits of the 
diffdsion of knowledge, the middle and upper classes were sharing 
in the excitement, and participated in the demand for useful and 
practical instruction. The Briiish Association for the Advance' 
meni <f Science is a useful knowledge society; and it has, in some 
meaeure, made that fashionable, which, changing the word, was 
popular amongst the people. How long it will continue to eiert 
ita influence, and to what extent that influence reaches, we cannot 
undertake to say. • 



Wx have now arrived at a period, not of stillness, but of repose. 
The public mind seems resting more on what it has done than on 
what it is doing ; gathering strength, meanwhile, for a new race. 
It seems a suitable opportunity for reviewing the past, and looking 
to the future. 

In looking back, we perceive a vast increase of the moral power 
of the people, arising, not from the mere increase of their numbers, 
bat from a thousand causes elevating their character. Science has 
created wealth ; wealth has stimulated science ; literature has 
infased a sense of opinion ; and opinion has acted, after a long 
straggle, on the administration of law and government. The 
mental revolutiou which we have undergone, and are still under- 
going, is far too extensive and powerful for us of the present day 
to estimate its influence rightly. Old stubborn prejudices have 
been melted down ; the capacity of the existing generation has 
been extended ; and practices once reckoned an essential portion 
of our national constitution have disappeared. Not only has 
there been a new distribution of political rights and privileges ; not 
only a new power exerted by the governed on the governors ; but 
vice and crime have felt the " spirit of the age,'' the prisons have 
been visited, justice wears a more merciful aspect, and the value 
of human life has been raised. All this has been accompanied by 
a large increase of social comfort ; and were we to fix our eye 
exclusively on what the " past'' has done for the present gene- 
ration^ as compared with their forefathers, we might exclaim, 
with some justice, that Great Britain was the most powerful, 
the wisest, the happiest, the most eomfortable nation on the 
earth. 

But, looking at our actual condition and future prospects, there is 
mndi matter to excite anxiety. Taking civilisation to mean the 
growth of a nation in worldly prosperity, wealth, resources, in-- 
crease of population, security of life and property, advance in 
science and art, freedom of discussion and liberty of person, with 
large available resources for the spread of wealth and happiness 
tiunovgfaout the bulk of the community, there is no nation like 
Great Britain in all history — ^we stand at the head of civilisation. 
But if civilisation also means the equal diffusion of happiness and 
lodal comfort throughout the community, there is no nation in 
aU history which presents in the reoords of its condition so many 
startiting anomalies. Knowledge is spreading throughout all classes, 
and the means for its diffusion are powerful and prompt; yet the 
ignorance th&t exists in the conmiunity seems to keep a-bead of it. 
Wealth flows in a thousand channela, but poverty and destitution 



are to be found on every side. Virtue, benevolence, public spirit, 
and enlightened zeal for all the best interests of man, are in daily 
juxta-position with vice, selfishness, meanness, and ignorance. 
Mud hovels surround all our marble palaces ; our land is like the 
land of Egypt, when the favoured few had light in their dwellings, 
while gross darkness overshadowed the rest. 

During the last fifty years aU classes have advanced in social 
comfort — in the participation of personal enjoyment — ^in the means 
of enjoying life : but all classes have not shared equally, in pro- 
portion to their numbers or claims. Hundreds enjoying affluence, 
thousands living in comfort, mingle with thousands who cannot be 
said to enjoy a precarious existence. Such a state of things cannot 
endure for ever. It will either be mended, or there is great danger 
of its being ended in a violent manner. In a population, increasing 
at the rate of at least three hundred thousand per annum, and with 
a hand-working class rising in a sense of their importance, power, 
and wants, it is impossible that great wealth and great poverty can 
safely be found to meet together ; that ease and comfort can daily 
look uneasiness and misery in the face ; that prosperity and dis- 
tress can always shake each other by the hand. A change must 
come, be it for better or worse. 

One cause of the numy irregularities which exist in our social 
condition, is the plain and obvious fact, that our physical resources 
have outgrown rapidly all our means of moral improvement We 
live in a world altogether different from the world of the eighteenth 
century. The conditions of our existence are widely different— we 
have acquired new powers of enjoyment, and lost the old power of 
endurance. Yet, while the very elements of our earthly existence 
are entering into new combinations, a great portion of our moral 
machinery remains the same. No mere diffusion of knowledge 
can cure the mischief. It will rather aggravate it. Some have 
expressed a fear that the empire of civilisation is destined to be 
broken up by an irruption of barbarism more terrible than that 
which overthrew the ancient power of Rome. Exaggerated as 
this fear is, we ought not to despise it. We know not what 
struggles have yet to be made before the new forms of society 
have room to develop themselves. " Civilisation," says M. Gut- 
zot, "is still in its infancy. How distant is the human mind 
from the perfection to which it may attain — ^from the perfection 
for which it was created 1 How incapable are we of grasping the 
whole future destiny of man ! Let any one even descend into his 
own mind — let him picture there the highest point of perfection 
to which man, to which society, may attain, that he can conceive, 
that he can hope. Let him then contrast this picture with the 
present state of the world, and he will feel assured that society 
and civilisation are stiU in their childhood— that, liowever great 
the distance they have advanced, that which they have before 
them is infinitely greater." 

The amendmeht of the physical condition of our population will 
be one prime ingredient in any scheme for our national improve- 
ment. Such a subject does not at present come within our scope 
— there are other and more legitimate mediums fbr its discussion. 
But the moral education of our people is one which fiuriy presents 
itself to us, and in which we are anxious to be found engaged. Men 
of aU classes now feel the vast importance of the subject, and 
almost every one who thinks about it has a remedial plan to pro- 
pose. The great question is, to unite the discordant opinions, and 
to procure a unity of expression. What we can do, by means of 
a weekly periodical, to aid in bringing about such an expression of 
opinion, we are very willing to try. 

Let not the reader think that we are about to add to the hundred 
remedies which have been proposed. All we mean to do is, to 
dedicate our <' Journal" to the advocacy of the religious, moral, 
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and social improTement of the country, convinced that the time is 
approaching, when parties will meet each other more nearly on the 
principles and mode in which the improvement is to be carried on. 
We are quite satisfied that on this momentous subject a new di* 
rection must be given to the public mind, a fresh impulse to its 
spirit. Whether the public mind is yet ready to take this direction, 
or must have longer time to settle down ; in tohai direction the 
movement is to be made, and who may be competent to point it 
out — are questions for the sagacious to resolve. We do not pre- 
tend to have made the discovery, neither do we insinuate any 
peculiar competency for such a task. We are but uncertainly 
feeling our way; we fancy that there is a want amongst the 
reading portion of the public, not supplied by any of the exist- 
ing periodicals. And in the firm belief that there is such a 
want, we are satisfied that the success of our attempt will not 
depend on our readers, but on ourselves. There is a class that 
will support our Periodical, if it be but conducted with earnestness, 
propriety, and judgment; and to that class we now appeal, 
submitting the "guiding principles" on which we propose 
to conduct it. 

1 . We are cordial friends of the " diffusion of knowledge,*' but 
do expressly desire to link this with a distinct and specific avowal 
of Clixistian principles and spirit. The attempt to combine what is 
called " useful knowledge" with religious feelings and instruction 
lias been more than once tried, but, in our opinion, neither wisely 
nor well. 

2. The Christianity we wish to advocate is a Catholic Christi- 
anity, in its widest range. The division of Christians into sects 
and parties has been mourned over for ages as a great evil. Yet 
there can be no doubt that the divisions of the Christian Church 
have been overruled, under the providence of Almighty God, for 
great good. As far as we can see, had there been no divisions, 
intellect in the church, and much of it in the world, might have 
slumbered; the principles of religious liberty might have been 
unknown ; and all that energy of will and intenseness of purpose 
concentrated in particular bodies, and producing so much of good 
to the human race, might have been dissipated over the surface 
of a *' Pacific Ocean," or rather lost in a ** Dead Sea," on the 
banks of which but little fruit either of hope or promise might be 
seen to grow. 

3. Nevertheless, believing that man is a progressive creature, 
and that the chief agent in carrying him forward is Christianity, 
we believe that a time is coming when sects and parties will be 
fused together, or melted into one another. A great agent in 
effecting this revolution will be, the diffusion of knowledge under 
the guidance of the spirit of Christianity. "Whoever," says 
Robert Hall, ** forms his ideas of the Church of Christ from 
an attentive perusal of the New Testament, will perceive that 
unit^ is one of its essential characteristics, and that, though it be 
branched out into many distinct societies, it is still but one." To 
this we may add, that in whatever form the future unity of the 
Church will be manifested, it cannot remain in its present form — 
broken op, torn, divided, and excited, by party strife and con- 
troversy. 

4. We derive great hope from the fact that there is a general 
excitement, if not a movement, in the Christian Church. The 
CuuRCH OF England presents the pleasing spectacle of being in a 
movement state. In such a movement, error and truth may swim 
together, like the iron and earthen pot in the fable : but en-or will 
be broken by truth in the collision. It is always a hopeful sign to 
^e & disduBsion about fundamentals, provided the discussion is 



FREE. The Churdi of England has now more i 
ministers, and has a greater nmnber of the laity i 
attached to her, tban ever she had. Tme, tiiese ive dBtMed into 
partiet ; and it may be said tiiBt ** a boilse divided agaitiet ilMlf 
cannot stand." But seal and earnestness are great things ; and 
when a Church is in motion it Is more indicative of lif^ tban whea 
it is still. There is much movemoit, too, amongst the Diaeenten ; 
and all this gives promise^of some results, leading (o the Urtbet 
advancement of man. 

5. But what do we mean by man being a ** progressive creature ?" 
We have no visionary prospects, no ideal views. Believing that 
man individually will continue as he has been to the end of time, 
a creature of nerves, feelings, appetites, and passions, a subject of 
moral government and trial, and at all times liable to error, we are 
yet amongst those who look forward hopefully to the progress of 
man collectively j and think that revelation and reason warrant. us 
to' expect that socially, morally ^ and intellectually, he will rise in 
the scale of existence. The process may be slow, but it ia sure. 
One generation will gradually become wiser, better, more firee from 
prejudice, more enlightened, than the one that preceded it. Step 
by step the race will be lifted up. It will gradually ascend a higher 
platform, and obtain a clearer view of its interests, obligatioDs, 
and rights. The force of enlightened public opinion will be the 
moral lever for elevating man individually and collectively. 

6. Almighty God, having committed the eiviKxation of man to 
himself, undoubtedly expects fh)m all of us an account of our 
stewardship— what each of us has done in his sphere, be it lai^ or 
small, for promoting the good of his fellows. Christianity, the 
prime civilising agent, has been committed, for its propagation, to 
the exertions and acti\dty of men — much more all the minor civil- 
ising agents, inventions, discoveries, " diffusion of knowledge," 
force of example, and the like. But we may civilize unegHafly, 
and thus produce intermediate mischief. To take an imaginary 
example : — we may stimulate the intellect of our population, 
without at the same time advancing their moral character, or 
bettering their physical condition. Then, if a time of pressure and 
distress arrived, feeling more acutely than they might otherwise 
have done their distress, and imderstanding wherein their strength 
lay, yet perceiving dimly how to remedy their condition, such a 
population might put forth rude hands to the artificial framework 
of our society, and shake it to pieces. Doubtless, man will 
advance, though Britain were cast down to the bottom of the sea. 
But such an event as we have imagined, would be a great inter- 
mediate mischief. It would retard the progress of man by upset- 
ting the machinery now existing; in Britain, for the spread of 
Christianity, and the civilization of the world. 

7. It is, therefore, the duty of all men to endeavour to advance ine 
MORAL as well as the intkllectual character of their fellows^ 
and thus to lend a helping hand, however feeble, in promoting Uie 
ADVANCEMENT OF MAN. It is our wish to dedicate this periodioal 
to such a cause ; and most unfeignedly shall we rejoice, if we attain 
the smallest influence, and prove of the slightest use. And to all 
who have at heart the progress of the race, and who wish to see 
man becoming a wiser and a better being, we say, not in the spirit 
of arrogance and presumption, but with a perfect consciousness of 

being amongst the humblest of the humble workers in the cause 

" Come over and help us." 



From these statements, it will be seen that the guiding principle 
of our periodical is to be — " the diffusion of knowlb1>qe 

trNDBR THE DIRECTION Ot THfi SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY :** Or, 
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bother words, '*TfiB moral and social adtancbment of 

llAN UKDBA TBI OUIDANCS Of A RBLlGIOUS INTBtLlQEMCS/' 

It riBirini for us brieilj to point out what we propoie to do, in 
thot eadeATenriDg to lend our aid to stfch a caast. 

I. We wish to present a Weekly Literary Journal and 
BevieW) thronghont the whole of which will he clearly dis- 
cerned an earnest desire to enlist the feelings as well as the 
intellect of our readers in the cause of social improvement. 
We shall, therefore, give a series of essays, or papers, 
directed to the consideration of great social questions, and 
also intended to promote the moral improvement of our 
readers. 

Here, we desire to explain why we do not think ourselves 
altogether precluded from discussing political questions. The 
reader assuredly need not be afinid that we are going either 
to violate the law, or to injure our chances of a general cir- 
culation, by discussing any of the current political topics of 
the day. The Newspaper Press of Great Britain is fully 
competent to carry on its work, without the intrusion of 
imlkensed peddlers. But there are Political Truths of great 
and general importance, which may, without offence to either 
law or propriety, be discussed in our columns. The Christian 
man who shrinks from an investigation of political topics, as 
inconsistent with Christianity, but ill understands his privi- 
leges. Under a professedly Cliristian Government, he is in 
a very different position from that which he would occupy 
under an established Heathen authority. In the one case, 
his rights as a citizen, and as a member of the social body, 
are recognised in conjunction with his profession of Chris- 
tianity ; in the other case, he must often forego his privileges 
of citizenship, lest their exercise should bring a scandal on 
his religion, or hinder its propagation. This is the spirit of 
all those exhortations in the New Testament, respecting 
obedience to ** the powers that be." The Gospel was intro- 
duced under an established Pagan government; and it was 
no part of Christianity that existing establishments should be 
overthrown by any other process than the diffusion of its 
spirit. Paul himself asserted his political rights at the proper 
time, and on the proper occasion, demanding, when the mob 
were shouting after him, if it were ''lawful to scourge a 
Roman, and uncondenmed !" If the Christian really believes 
that his faith is one day to overspread the whole earth, should 
he forego one of his most important duties, when, by the 
exercise of it, he may be aiding and not hindering the cause * 
of truth! 

n. We wish to act as a Christian spectator, reporting what 
is now doing all over the earth for the improvement of man. 
For this purpose we shall describe foreign countries, either 
as presenting eligible fields for missionary enterprise, or as 
leaking progress under the exertions of Christians, and by 
the translation and circulation of the Bible. The materials 
for such a purpose are scattered over various reports and 
periodicaLsy expressly devoted to the subject. By suitable 



and appropriate selections, and by presenting the subjecfy 
not in detached portions, but in wholes, we shall be able to 
give a connected view of the operations of the various Bible 
and Missionary Societies, whether at home or abroad. 

III. That Britain, in the providence of God, is intended as 
a bee-hive of civilisation, seems as unquestionable as that 
Britain exists. Particular attention will, therefore, be di- 
rected to our colonies — those vast possessions, which are 
comparatively so little known to the inhabitants of the mo- 
. ther country. Their physical geography, and natural produc- 
tions ; the condition and treatment of their aborigines ; the 
means that have been adopted, or may be suggested, for their 
improvement ; just systems of emigration ; the progress of 
settlements, &c. ; are important subjects for our consi- 
deration. 

lY. We shall exercise a vigilant attention to all new dis- 
coveries and appliances in science and art, convinced that, 
properly directed, they may become the most powerful 
auxiliaries of Christianity. It is impossible not to fbel this, 
when we contemplate the wonderful and increasing facilities 
for internal conmiunication — the already stupendous, but yet 
not half developed, progress of steam navigation — and the 
immense extension of rdigiout, moral, and useful knowledge, 
which has resulted from the labours of the printing machine. 
Whatever, therefore, in science or art, appears to us as cal- 
culated to convey a moral lesson, to increase the stock of 
practical information, or to diffuse physical comfort and con- 
venience through society, will have strong claims on our 
notice. 

V. Reviews of such books as we think have reference to 
our ** leading principle," and are worthy the notice of our 
readers, will from time to time be given. In this depart- 
ment we shall not confine ourselves to the productions of 
Great Britain. Foreign literature generally, and more 
particularly that of " The United States " of America, will 
be consulted for whatever may tend to promote the views 
we wish to carry out. With the latter country, as a powerful 
and zealous ally in developing and establishing the principles 
of universal civilisation, we have now a much closer union, 
and a far deeper interest, than when it formed a portion of 
our own colonies. 

VI. Believing that principles and facts are to many minds 
rendered more apparent by familiar illustration, we shall 
continually appropriate a portion of The Journal to tales, 
sketches, and essays, of a lighter cast, hoping thereby to 
amuse and instruct, without losing sight of the leading objects 
which direct us. 



Having thus briefly stated the views we entertain in en- 
deavouring to establish the •'London Saturday Jouenal," 
and some of the objects at which we propose to aim, we may 
now turn round to that portion of the public, for whose sup- 
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port we look, and ask — Is there room for us ! Can our voice 
be heard amid the many clamouring sounds that issue from 
the press ! Or are our wishes and our objects larger than 
our power, and are we about to add to the many attempts 
which have been made to float on the breath of public opi- 
nion, and then to drop into that paradise of oblivion, where 
the weak, and the worthless, and the unfortunate, are all glad 
to mingle in foi^tten confusion t 

To these questions we boldly answer Yes ! and No ! The 
public have the right to reply : but, in that spirit of faith 
which earnestness imparts, we will anticipate their privilege, 
and prognosticate success. For we do not come as supplant- 
ers or competitors ; we do not seek to reap that which other 
men have sown ; but we come to occupy a field which seems 
to us unindosed, or, on the fairest principles of political 
economy, to supply a want — to meet a demand. There w, 
therefore, room for us, and we feel coniident that our voice 
wiU be heard. 

We are very anxious to obtain favour and acceptance with 
one portion of the community — our touko men. These 
constitute the hope of the present age, and the strength of 
the future. After deducting the fops, and the fools, and the 
witlings, we believe that there is now a very large body of 
thoughtful, intelligent young men — of mek in all the fulness 
of the word — ^whose seriousness is the result of an intelli- 
gent and joyous cheerfulness, not of an austere and ignorant 
gloom — and who, while they enter with zest into the amuse- 
ments of life, are not forgetful of the nobler and better part 
of their being, their rational nature. To this body we 
appeal, and ask for its support. 

Our elder readers must not begrudge our latitude in 
affording amuxmaU as well as instrucHon, They must remem- 
ber, that they themselves were once young, and life to them 
was sparkling in the dew of the morning. God has given us 
the sunshine and the shower — we should laugh with those that 
laugh, as weU as weep with those that weep. This wondrous 



world is full of the materials of enjoyment—K>ur very appetites 
were given to us as blessings, €rod writing upon their use, 
^ Do thyself no harm." Therefore we must have room to 
range ** from grave to gay, from Hvely to severe f* and in 
seeking the moral improvement of our fellow-men, and 
making general literature subservient to it, we must not 
forget that there are many more ways of accomplishing the 
object than exclusively by the formal lecture or the serioos 
advice ; or even by scientific disquisition and detail. 

Shall we find entrance into the domestic circle! Thifl, 
too, is our "heart's desire.** Give us room, then, around the 
fire-side, for we long to be neighbourly and social. We wish 
to talk to our friends of domestic duties and domestic life ; 
to show how spirit, and feeling, and manner, tinge with 
beauty and grace the commonest of our associations and 
occupations, and how intimately the true happiness of a 
nation is interwoven with the happiness of households and 
individuals. We seek a seat by the fire-side as an hononr 
and a privilege ; the hearths of Old England are her hallowed 
places, where nothing profane should come — they are sacred 
to affection and love : and merry voices ring around them. 

And now, kind reader, what seek we more I We seek for 
support, for without support we could not live [ we seek for 
reward, for "reward sweetens labour.'* Of both we are 
assured ; and, receiving them, we shall steadily pursue the 
path we have marked out. But over and above this expec- 
tation of support and reward there is a desire to have a 
share in the improvement of our fellow-men ; and if, through 
the medium of our periodical, we succeed in rousing a dormant 
understanding, implant a good thought, or rightly direct a 
feeling, we shall derive a portion of that gratification which 
a good man may enjoy, when, at the close of existence, look- 
ing on all the way that he has come, and mourning over the 
manifold deficiencies that have marked his course, he can 
yet raise his eyes to Heaven, and thank Grod that he has not 
been permitted to live altogether in vain. 
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CREDIT AND DEBT. 

CoRTAT, in his '< CradHiei/' tells us that he saw the following 
inscription, which some witty rogue had posted up : — '' On ne loge 
ehau k credit : car il est mort, les maavais payeors I'ont to^." — 
*' Here is no lodging npon credit : for credit is dead, bad payers 
have killed it" Bnt Credit has a <* charmed life ; " aU the bad 
payers in the world could not kill her ; she may be wounded, smit- 
ten down, and trampled in tiie dust : but a little glimpse of sunshine 
is soflkient to rerire her, and she that appeared to be dead will sit 
up and begin to speak. Like time, she may a{^;>ear to be ever on 
the move ; like riches, she may take wings and fly away : but earth, 
after aD, is her natire home, and amongst men she delights to dwell. 

In tmdi. Credit is the danghter of F^th and sister of Hope. 
** Through fiiith we understand that the worlds were framed by the 
word of God ; " and by credit we know that the world that now is 
has been upheld. Credit, or if you will, fisdth, between man and 
Ban, is the Tital dement in society, thebindinginflaenoe,thekey» 
itoiieof die arch — 

** The rtst that there are pat 
Are notbloff tiU thia come to blod and that.'* 
Without credit, or faith, social eiistence would pine and die ; and 
the more perfect the social organisation, the more poweifU will 
the influence of credit be. 

How else can we account for those details which are now become 
an essential portion of a daily newspaper^dextrous swindlers, 
defiraided tradesmen ; one day, the son of a nobleman in his cabri- 
olet, the other a *' black prince ** with his secretary, going their 
rounds, and stocking their apartments with plunder ? The mere 
strogg^ for existence, the anxiety to " do business," are not suf- 
lideat to accoont for it. It is because credit is an all-important 
element of social life, the more important as social life becomes 
inore folly dereloped, and because our moral progress is for behind 
oar social, that police reports abound in those details, of which the 
phuidered tradesmen may say, like the frogs in the fable, that 
while they fomish sport to others, they are death to them. Credit 
is the steam by which society becomes locomotrre ; but it may also 
cause the machine to explode. With all the evidences around 
08, of fraud, deceit, trickery, and cunning, it is manrellous, and it 
is cheering too, to see so much foith placed by man in man. The 
poor man, indeed, who has come to London with an empty purse, 
willing to dig, but ashamed to beg, may complain that credit is 
nowhere to be found. But let him get over that difficult thing, a 
beginning : let him get possession of some decent house in the sub- 
urbs, and he will soon find that, instead of having to hunt after 
credit, credit will come a hunting after him. He has scarcely got 
the key mto his hands, liefore a card informs him, that in his im- 
mediate neighbourhood teas are to be found packed up in the same 
state in which they left China, and therefore he may save himself the 
mmecessary trouble of sending into the ' * city' ' for his supplies. The 
battennan makes his bow, and the green-grocer touches his hat, and 
the milk-woman, dropping her pails and a curtsey, hopes the lady 
of the house will patronise her and her ** walk ; " nay, rival chim- 
ney-sweeps reciprocally caution you, and each bids you observe 
that ** my boys have my name and address on a brass-plate.'' In 
fo:t, throw around yourself a little air of respectability—just hang 
oat those mute but intelligent signals, whidi seem to indicate that 
yoQ are a man, and are disposed to ** do as you would be done 
onto," and you will quickly perceive what an overflowing thing is 

the faith of tradesmen, and make the discovery that perhaps it is 

ettier to get into debt than to keep out of it! 



Imprisonmenf. for debt ! when did it originate, and why ? That 
labour is capital, has been perceived since labour has been in use 
upon the earth ; and men have understood in all ages, thst he who, 
while he had neither land, nor com, nor cattle, had still bones and 
sinews to perform service, is a capitalist, and can enter the mar- 
ket of exchange. But the distinction which separates between a 
man's services and the body by which those services are performed, 
required a great advance in society before it could be rightly under- 
stood, and acted upon. The creditor who found that his debtor 
had nothing wherewith to repay him — ^not an ox nor an ass, nor a 
skin, nor a hoof, could yet clearly understand that his debtor's 
head and hands would furnish capital to repay the debt. But to 
secure the debtor's services it was deemed necessary to secure his 
person ; the insolvent's body was regarded as the principal of the 
debt, and hia services the annual interest This incapacity of 
making a distinction between the person and the services of the 
labourer b clearly shown in the offer made by those inhabitants of 
the old world of dvUisation, tiie Egyptians, when they repaired to 
Joseph with their complaints, during the grievous seven yeark' 
famine. *' We will not hide it from my lord," they said, ''how 
that our money is spent ; my lord also hath our herds of cattle ; 
there is not aught left in the sight of my lord but our bodies and 
our lands : wherefore shall we die before thine eyes, both we and 
our lands ? Sup U9 and our land for bread, and we and our land 
will be servants unto Pharaoh." Joseph's father, Jacob, acquired 
his wealth and his wives by his labour, and though he was working 
for wages, and therefore a hired servant, was regarded by Laban 
as a kind of superior slave ; Rachel and Leah both regarded them, 
selves as exchanged, and considered the bargain as perfectly right 
and natural ; '' He hath told us/' said the wives to their husband, 
vrhen they were debating about quitting their fotiier; and this 
argument was given to second Jacob's resolution, and to conrince 
him that as he had bought them, so he had a perfect right to carry 
them away. As people, therefore, in selling their serrices, con- 
sidered that they were selling themselves, the transition was easy 
and consequent for a creditor, in lack of other capital wherewith 
to repay himself, to seise the person of the debtor, and repay him- 
self out of his labour. The wives and children of debtors were 
also considered as property available for the payment of debts ; and 
so early as the time of Job we find allusions to the fact, that cre- 
ditors, in exercising their privilege, were often guilty of cruelty — 
** plucking the fatherless firom the breast, and taking a pledge from 
the poor." 

The right of the creditor to seise the person of his debtor, and 
those of his wife and children, was recognised under the Jewish 
polity; though here, as in the law of slavery, the r%ht was 
tempered with mercy. Once every seven years, debts contractea 
by poor persons who were unable to pay, were ordered to be can- 
celled, and the year was significantly termed the '* Lord's release.*' 
We are not to suppose that this admAed to all dd>ts : for Aough 
the Jews were not a commercial people, yet even amid the quiet- 
ness of an agricultural lifiB,<a cancelling, once every seven years, 
of all debts contracted in the usual intercourse of social existence, 
would have unhinged society. The regulation was intended for the 
benefit of the poor, and doubtless, also, to check rapacious persons 
firom inveigling debtors, as well as to teach a sentiment of commise- 
ration and mercy. 

After the Jews were settled in Palestine under a monarchy, we 
find tha$ both the goods and the bodies of debtors were taken in 
execution. * '' Be not thou one of tiiem that strike hands," said 
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the wise man, '< or of those that are sureties for debts. If thou 
hast iiotbing to pf 7, why shooid {le take ^way tl^ bed from updor 
thee ?*' One ' of the many affecting stories with which the Bible 
abounds, records how the prophet Elisha performed a miracle to 
saTe a poor widow woman from the grasp of a creditor. ** Now 
there cried a certain woman of the wives of the sons of the 
prophets unto Elisha, saying, Thy servant my husband is dead ; 
and thou knowest that thy servant did fear the Lord ; and the 
creditor is oome to take unto him my two sons to be bondmen." 
Aud on the return of the Jews from Babylon, some of the poorer 
port complained to Nehemiah, '* We have mortgaged our lands, 
vineyards, and houses, that we might buy com because of the 
dearth — lo, we bring into bondage our sons and our daughters to 
be servants, and some of our daughters are brought into bondage 
already ; neither is it in our power to redeem them." 

All this time there was no imprisonment for debt ; the thing 
would have been laughed at as an absurdity. But it was introduced 
amongst them by their conquerors, the Romans ; and we find that 
the idea was familiar to them in the time of our Saviour, as in the 
parable in the 1 8th of Matthew, where both the sale of wife and 
children, and the casting into prison, are mentioned. The Roman 
law of debtor and creditor was very severe, though even in its 
primitive severity the idea of getting payment of the debt out of 
the labour or services of the insolvent was distinctly involved. 
''The cruelty of the twelve tables," says Gibbon, '* against insol- 
vent debtors still remains to be told ; and I shall dare to prefer 
the literal sense of antiquity to the specious refinements of modem 
criticism. After the judicial proof or confession of the debt, 
thirty days of grace were allowed before a Roman was delivered 
into the power of his fellow citizen. In this private prison twelve 
ounces of rice were bis daily food ; he might be bound with a chain 
of fifteen pounds weight ; and his misery was thrice exposed in 
the market-place, to solicit the compassion of his friends and 
countrymen. At the expiration of sixty days the debt was dis- 
charged by the loss of liberty or life : the insolvent debtor was 
either put to death, or sold iki foreign slavery beyond the Tiber." 
In practical operation, the law allowed the creditor to confine the 
debtor in his own house, there to work out the debt : but as this 
led to gross abuses, private imprisonment was changed for that of 
public ; and imprisonment for debt in public prisons was in opera- 
tion in the Roman empire long before the Christian era. 

In English law the l^gal acceptation of debt is, " A sum of money 
due by certain and express agreement : as, by a bond for a deter- 
minate sum, a bill or note, a special bargain, or a rent reserved 
on lease, where the quantity is fixed and specific, and does not 
depend upon any subsequent valuation to settle it. The non- 
payment of any of these is an injury, for which the proper remedy 
is by action of debt, to compel the performance of the oontrac^ 
and recover the specifical sum due." 

Upon this simple notion of an injmy has been built our costlj 
and absurd system of imprisonment for debt. The person injured is 
supposed to go to the Court and complain of the injury ; the Court, 
as representing the authority by which law and justice are main- 
tained and administered, issues its writ, *' a mandatory letter from 
the king (or queen) on parchment, sealed with the great seal, and 
directed to the sherift of the county wherein the injury is com- 
mitted, or supposed so to be, requiring him to command the wrong- 
doer, or party accused, either to do justice to the complainant, or 
else appear in court, and answer the accusation against him." 
The great prerogative of an Englishman is personal liberty ; but 
as the law assumes itself to be *' the supreme arbiter of every 
man's life, liberty, and property," the person accused of commit- 
ting ^ iiyury must answer the demand of the law, why he has 
injured his neighbour ; and hence the origin of holding persons to 
haU for debt (the word bail, as the reader is doubtless well aware, 
being derived from a French word, signifying to deliver up) ; the 
person bailed being supposed to be delivered into the care of his 
friends, who became answerable for his appearance at tl^e proper 
time. Lack of bail oondaoti m at onoe to impri«onme&t ; the 



debtor being confined, not as a punishment, but as a security tint 
he will be fort|icoming to give satisfEiction for tiie wrong he bi 
done. 

One of the specific forms of action, provided at a very ctriy 
period in the history of English law, for the redress of injuries, ii 
technically termed assumpsit, from the past tense of the Latin 
word assumo, constmed to signify " 1 undertake." As an in- 
stance : — ^The plaintiff having supplied the defendant with goods, 
the defendant is considered to have undertaken, super te assumpiit, 
to pay the plaintiff so much money. But out of the fear thst 
debtors, on the first intimation of an action being oommeneed 
agamst them, would make their escape, or hide themselves, grew 
the monstrous abuse of arrest on mesne process. Mesne ptixem 
is defined to be, aU such process as intervenes between the begin- 
nuig and end of a suit. It is an intermediate process — something 
occurring between the commencement and end of an action. The 
action being commenced, the defendant could, under mesne pro- 
cess, be immediately arrested. Mesne process, in English law, 
was therefore something similar to the Scotch meditatio fugm-^ 
the Scotch creditor swearing that his debtor was in medittUiom 
fufiat that i^ thinking of running away, got a warrant for hi« arrest. 

As the law stood, a person might be arrested under mesne pro. 
cess who had not the slightest knowledge of his alleged creditor, 
and who had never directly or indirectly incurred legal or monl 
liability for the debt which some peijured profligate might have 
sworn to him. Anciently, a plaintiff was required to give security 
that he had not brought an action without cause, and was liabk 
to amercement for raising a false accusation ; but this became a 
mere form, those imaginary and immortal personages, John Doe 
and Richard Roe, being alwajrs retorBed as the standing pledget 
for this purpose. Thus the means provided by the law for 
remedying an injury might be turned with ease into the mrnim of 
conmiitting a gross injury. Add to this, all the exactions in the 
shape of fees and expenses — the extortions of spunging-houses, 
and the misery and profligacy of prisons, and a more ingeniously 
contrived system for defeating its own purpose can hardly be 
imagined ; the English law of debtor and creditor has hitherto 
been a disgrace to the intelligence and humanity of Englishmen. 

Our practice hitherto has been the worst form of the Romans 
we imprison the debtor, not to get the debt out of bis services, 
but, in effect, to cut off the least chance of the debt being repaid, 
by suspending the debtor^s power of labouring. We are speakii^ 
now, not of deliberate fraudulent debtors, or lazy scocmdrels, or 
idling blackguards, but of men having some honest purpose in view, 
whether they have1)een thoughtless, inconsiderate, or unfortunate. 
Compared with our practice of imprisonment for debt, the law 
which permitted the seizing of a debtor, with his wife and children , 
was wise and merciful : for the slaves must be fed while they worked ; 
but in our free country the debtor might piue inactive in prison^ 
and his fomily perish by inches at home. Oh! what a long catalogue 
of sorrow and sufiering, what an amount of ruined character, broken 
hearts, and awful curses, are to be found in the records of English 
imprisonment for debt t 

In eariy life, circimistances made us, for a time, well acquainted 
with the debtors' side of a provincial prison. The fiice of the 
youngster was familiar to turnkeys of outer and inner doors, and 
on presenting himself, in the visiting hours, he was freely admitted. 
By degrees the novelty and the sensation of fear and aversion wore 
away ; the promiscuous groups, the rackets, skittles, dice, and cards, 
the wine, spirits, porter, pipes, and tobacco, all famished matter 
for amusement ; and long after the necessity for visiting the prison 
was over, it was visited stiU. Once, while enjoying a holiday with 
a school-fellow, and being near the prison, the thought sprang up 
to conduct him there. He was a quiet, timid, home-bred youth, 
had no other idea of a prison than as a dark and dismal place, the 
abode of wickedness and woe. He acquiesced in the proposal to 
visit the city jaU with a hesitation whidi told how much he relied 
on his conductor for safety and protection. That conductor was 
artfhl enough to play on his timidity; and marking how he looked 
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beiuDd him u the henwj inner door was doted with a jar, be told 
him to keep quiet, otherwise he woold be leised and put into a cell. 
This intelligence made bis heart to throb, and his knees almost to 
knock together : yet, while a cold perspiration was breaking over 
hicDi he rallied a little, and staggered aiter his companion. But 
tha lisit was one of agony and horror ; he shrank within himself, 
and scarcely saw or heard anything. In passing through one of 
the galleries, a voice called him by name ; and the poor little lellow 
m%ht have been knocked down with a straw. It eame from one 
who had frequently been a visitor at his fkther's house. After 
recqgnition, and the youth had fielt somewhat reassured, he put 
the question, " Why are you here ? " ** Because I owe your father 
a little money." *' My fkther ! " exclaimed the boy, in a tone 
i of inciedulity, surprise, and indignatiou. '' My father 
I money, and nobody dares to put Mm into jail I" Something 
o# the natore of the English l«r of debtor and creditor ww 
explained to him, and he also learned that he who had eflen eaten 
salt with his fiither, was now, because of some disarrangement of 
effurs, and a consequent quarrel, the inmate of a prison, was 
^tending his days in useless indolence or firetfbl inactivity, had lost 
e ftir diance of recovering his position in the world f and his 
liadly, kwing self respeot, were frittering away whatever ot comfbrt 
or happiness they onoe enjoyed. If ever a transformation passed 
suddenly over a human being, it passed at this moment ever the 
mind and feelings of this timid yet manly boy. He entered the 
prison almost crouching with fear, he left it swelling wiA an indig- 
naxtt scorn ; from that hour he became an enthusiast in the cause 
oftlip abolition of imprisonment for debt ; his limited means were 
elvrnys ready to be given in aid of the relief of unfortunate debtors; 
and he has now lii«d to see an important step taken towards 
cffKting an oliject, rendered dear to his heart by the memorable 
and inetfaceable scene of his early days. 

Yes! imprisonment for debt is now at least half abolished. 
Here is one of the evidences of our social advancement — one of the 
]MDo£i of our moral progress — one of those faeU which make us 
thankful to seo reason, humanity, justice, common sensei self- 
interest, triumphing over old prejudices, old customs, and old law. 
Under the law as it stood three months ago, anybody might be 
a rre ste d, if any other person made an affidavit that he owed him 
twenty pounds. Now, nobody in England can be arrested for 
debt, nntil judgment is obtained in the cause. There is an ezcep- 
tioa in the case pf a person about to abscoi^d or leave the country; 
ind if a creditor can satisfy a judge tbat such is tbe fact, the 
debtor aaay be iqiprehended, or, which is the same thing, required 
to ftad ball. Arrest, therefore, on what is called ^* mesne pro- 
cess," is wholly abolished, except in the instance mentioned; 
and an personal actions in the superior courts of law are to be 
commenced by writ of summons, which is something like a rational 
prttoedure« True, by this act for greater facilities are given to 
creditors to recover their debts out of the prciperty of their debtors ; 
lands, goods, and funds, oan be touched that oould not be touched 
before; and a fraudulent debtor nas fewer chances now of so 
arranging his property^ as to have all the enjoyment of it to him- 
self, leaving his cre4itor without the means of satisfying his claims. 
But with the present comparatively low tone of moral feeling on the 
subject of debt, there are strong reasons why great protection 
dkonld be given to the creditor. 

We cannot yet say that the occupation of the sheriffs officer is 
gone ; for from it Whitecross -street- Prison need not yet be shut 
i^p ; the Fleet still opens its doorf ii^ ^arringdon street ; the 
King's Bench still looks dark, dingy, and towering in the Borougl). 
But soo^ething has been done ; we may express a hope that the 
statistioal anmals of Enf^and will not, in foture, have to record 
the foet of seventeen thousand persons imprisoned in one year for 
ddit, four-fifths being confined for sums under ;^80, and a large 
proportion for sums under JtSO. The law has done something for 
us ; and we should do something for onrselves. We must acquire 
a piore ^^red nation of the word ** debt." Wl^en we buy with- 
^ WWt wf ple^c our mci«4 word and honour { yn induce 



our crefiitor to exercise towards us relatively a portion of that 
faith which tss exercise, when we look for seed-time and harvest, 
for sunshine and rain. Under the new law, we have a more 
powerful motive to recollect the moral of Miss Edgeworth's story, 
** Out of debt out of danger/' De Foe conjures us — ** Never 
think yourselves discharged in conscience, though you may be 
discharged in law. The obligation of an honest mind can never 
die. No title of honour, no recorded merit, no mark of distinc- 
tion, can exceed that lasting appellation, * an honest man.' He 
that Hes buried under such an epitaph has more said of him than 
volumes of hbtory can contain. The payment of debts after fair 
discharges is the clearest title to such a character that I know, and 
how any man can begin again and hope for a blessing from Heaven, 
or fovour from man, without such a resolution, I know not." 

To crown all, a higher authority tells us, *' Owe no man any- 
thing, but to love one another ; for he that loveth another hath 
fhlfiUed the law. For this. Thou shalt not commit adultery. Thou 
shalt not IdU, Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not bcAr fhlse 
witness, Thou shalt not covet ; and if tiiere be any other com* 
mandment, it is briefly comprehended in this saying — ^Thou Shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. JLous worket&no ill to hU neiph" 
hour ; therefore love is the fulfilling of the law." 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF DANIEL DE FOE. 

Taroy justice has been done, of late years, to the memory of 
Daniel De Foe. But his extraordinary character is for from being 
generally appreciated or understood. We know him as the author 
of a few imperishable works ; but the wonder is, that these works 
were written when he was an old man, and after he had been struck 
by apoplexy. He was about fifty-eight when he produced immortal 
Robinson Crusoe ; and past sixty when he wrote the Journal of 
the Plague, the Memoirs of a Cavalier, Religious Courtship, &c. 
&c. Before the production of these works, he had written neariy 
two hundred separate publications, on almost every topic of human 
speculation : and one might have thought that after the storm and 
toil of his life, the old man had nothing else to do, but to ** oover 
his feet," and die. But just as the lamp of lifo was beginning to 
bum dim, it blazed out with a brilliancy tiiat threw his past exer- 
tions into the shade. De Foe stamped his name in RngTi^h litera- 
ture as he was stepping into the grave. 

Cobbett has been compared to De Foe ; and in some respects the 
comparison is good. There is the same antiring exertion, much of 
sunilor versatility, and much of the same unflinching boldness. 
But altogether, De Foe was immeasurably Cobbett's superior in 
moral and mental qualities. De Foe was fur in advance of his time, 
Cobbett very little, and that only on a few narrow and confined 
topics. Cobbett was full of stubborn prejudices, and reduced every- 
thing to his own standard ; while De Foe had ft quick and vigorous 
mind, saw almost intuitively many of the broad and liberal views 
in trade, politics, and religion, which have now passed into truthst 
and endeavoured to enlighten his countrymen on topics on whidi 
Cobbett would have been incorrigible. As to moral oonsistenoy, 
the two men are not to be named m the same category. Cobbett 
was a clever man, a remarkable man, and when De Fo^'s advan* 
tages of education are deducted, and Cobbett's self-taught acquire- 
ments are recollected, the two men may appear to stand more nearly 
equal. But De Foe was, what Cobbett, with all his ability, was 
not — a VMM qfpeniuM, 

Short notices of De Foe are to be found in the Bioyrapkia Bri^ 
tannicai and works of a similar description ; and much valuable 
matter has been collected by Mr. Chalmers and Dr. Towers : a lifo 
prefixed to CadcU's edition of Robinson Crusoe, is also interesting. 
But a very foil and complete '^ Memoirs of the Life and Times of 
Daniel De Foe," was published in 1830, in three volumes, 8vo, 
written by Walter Wilson, Esq., of the Inner Temple. From this 
valuable work a great portion of what follows is cdlected. 

Little is known of the progenitors of De Foe. His grandfother, 
Daniel Foe, (the De being a prefix adopted by our author,) was a 
freeholder in Northamptonshire, and firmed his own estate of Elton, 
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in that county. His father, James Foe, it is presumedL was a 
younger son of the latter, and was sent to London, where he was 
apprenticed to a butcher, in which business he flourished in the 
parish of St. Giles's, Cripplegate, and afterwards retired with a 
competency. In this parish was De Foe bom, in 1661. His 
parents were nonconformists, and under their guidance, and the 
ministrations of the Rev. Dr. Annesley, an esteemed presbyterian 
minister, who had been ejected from tiie living of Cripplegate, he 
was early initiated in those moral and religious principles which 
give such a lustre to his subsequent life and writings. While yet 
a boy, he manifested a cheerfdlness, vivacity, and buoyancy of spi- 
rits, with such remarkable courage, as was soon displayed in that 
spirit of independence and unconquerable love of liberty, which he 
maintained throughout his long and singularly checkered life. In 
one of his reviews he remarks, of himself, *' FVom a boxing English 
boy, I learnt this early piece of generosity, not to strike my enemy 
when he is down,'' a disposition he cherished in his literary con- 
tests. An anecdote, illiKtrative of the times of his youth, may be 
given : '* During that part of the reign of King Charles II., when 
the nation was under strong apprehensions of a Roman Catholic 
government, and religious persons were the victims of persecution, 
it being expected that printed Bibles would become rare, or locked 
up in an unknown tongue, many honest people, struck with the^ 
alarm, employed themselves in copying the Biole into short-hand. 
To this task, young De Foe applied himself, and he tells us, ** that 
he worked like a horse till be had written out the whole Penta- 
teuch, when he was so tired, that he was willing to risk the rest." 
The influences of pious example, and the blessing of a liberal, 
religious education, were developed in all his after circumstances. 
Brought up amongst dissenters, he embraced their views of religion 
and politics, he wrote and suffered in their cause ; and a fuller and 
clearer view of their history and progress, is, peihaps, nowhere to 
be found than in his '* Beviewt, and others of his publications. 
At the age of fomteen, he was removed from school to the academy 
at Newington Green of the Rev. Charies Morton, noted in his day 
as ** a polite and profound scholar.'' Shut out by law from the 
universities, this was one of the institutions which the dissenters 
had as substitutes. His progress here is not known, but it is to be 
gathered from his writings mat '* he had been master of five lan- 
guages, that he had studied the mathematics, natural philosophy, 
logic, geography, and history." In this academy he went through 
a course of theology, and studied politics as a science* If his active 
habits prevented lum from becoming a profound scholar, he acquired 
sufficient learning to become a formidable rival to the writers of 
that disputatious age. That he was intended for the ministry is 
certain ; what made him change his course does not cleariy appear. 
However, his genius following another bent, and his necessities 
compelling him, he entered on a succession of employments, the 
details of which illustrate the history of half a century. 

At twenty-one De Foe commenced as author, and with all the 
ardour of youthful blood espoused the popular side in politics. 
His first recorded publication was an answer to Roger L'Estrange^s 
** Guide to the Inferior Clergy," and was entitled " Speculum 
Crape-Gownorum; or a Looking-glass for the young Academies 
new foyl'd : with reflections on some of the late high-flown Ser- 
mons ; to which is added, an Essay towards a Sermon of the newest 
fashion. By a Guide to the Inferior Clergy. London : printed 
for £. Rydal, 1682," 4to, pp. 34* The title he borrows from the 
crape gowns worn by the .inferior deigy. In this, and in most 
of his controversial writings, he makes use of the most biting 
irony and satire ; and by his unremitting attacks on the court and 
high-church party, he entailed upon himself a long-continued 
persecution. 

Popery was the epidemic of the time, and the public mind was 
constantly disturbed with rumours of plots and eonspiracies. It 
was dangerous to be in the streets, and many carried* arms for 
their protection. De Foe gives a curious description of a weapon 
then m use, from which some idea may be formed of the character 
of the times. ** I remember," says he, <* in the time of the Popish 
plot, when murthering men in the dark was pretty much in fashion, 
and every honest man walked in the streets in danger of his life, a 
very pretty invention was found out, which soon put an end to 
the doctrine of assassination, and the practice too, and cleared our 
streets of the murthering villains of those days ; this was a Pro- 
tettant JIail, Now, a Protestant flail is an excellent weapon— a 
pistol is a fool to it ; it laoghs at the sword or the cane ; for you 
know there^s no fence against a flail. For my part I have fre- 

Suently walked with one about me, in the old Popish days ; and 
iough I never set up for a hero, yet when armed with this scourge 



for a Papist, I remembered I feared nothing." De Foe 
the factions of the times, and the insecurity of life and pcopertj. 
•« It would be melancholy," says he, ** to fill this paper with a 
history of the dilapidations and invasions made upon one aootiier 
here in a nation of Christians. No man would think, and fbreignerv 
are amazed when they hear, how a Protestant nation, not km^ 
before persecuted themselves, and by reason of that persecaticMi 
rending themselves by force from the Roman church, and baYia|K 
established a reformation, should not, among the rest of tiieir 
doings, have rooted out that canker of religion, perteeuHon," 

In 1685, De Foe engaged himself in busineiw, some stj ms a 
hosier, but most likelv as a hose.£ftctor, an agent between tha 
manu&cturer and retailer, in Freeman's Court, ComhiU, to which 
he devoted part of his time during ten years. He was admitted « 
liveryman in 1688. But he was not successful in businesi ; tlM 
times were too stormy for his active spirit to keep quiet at tlie 
counter ; and he was drawn out into company, and spent too maay 
of his hours in ooffee-houses and taverns, engaging eageriy in tkio 
controversial subjects which then interested all classes. He^ set 
himself in determined opposition to one of the current opinioDS 
which was then embraced by great numbers of all parties, tltat 
kings derive their dignity and power inunediately from Heaven, and 
are not accountable to men for their actions. — ** It was for mmxf 
years together," says De Foe, ** and I am witness to it, that the 
pulpit sounded nothing but the duty of absolute submission^ 
obedience without reserve, subjection to princes as €h>d's vioQge- 
rent, accountable to none, to be withstood in nothing, and by no 
person. I have heard it publicly preached, that if the king com- 
manded my head, and teat his messengers to fetch it, I was bound 
to submit, and stand still while it was cut off." 

The Revolution, and the accession of King William, oommenoed 
a new era in the life of De Foe. He annually commemomted the 
4th of November, in token of our deliverance : '* a day," says 
he, ** famous on various aoeounts, and every one of them dear to 
Britons, who love their country, value the Protestant interest, or 
who have an aversion to tyranny and oppression." At this period 
of his life De Foe abstained from politics, and was engaged in com- 
mercial speculations with Spain and Portugal, but was unsucceas- 
fill, and failed in business. In 1695 he obtdned the situation of 
accountant to the glass commissioners, which he lost in 1699, by 
the termination of the commission, on the tax being suppressed. 
De Foe designates William's reign as die '* Projecting Age," which 
brought forth his ** Essay on Projects," under the heads of politics, 
commerce, and benevolraice. One of his projects was the plan of 
firiendly societies, which, says he, ** might be improved into methods 
that shoidd prevent the general misery and poverty of mankind, 
and at once secure us against beggars, parish poor, alms-houses, 
and hospitsls, by whidi not a creature so miserable or so poor bnt 
should claim subsistence as their due, and not ask of okarity." 
Another project was an institution for the education of fonales. It 
was an easr transition from politics to the reformation of mannorSy 
to which he devoted his attention. He published ''The Poor 
Man's Plea, fax relation to all the Proclamations, Declarations, 
Acts of Parliament, &c., which have been or shall be made, or 
published, for a reformation of manners, and suppressing immora- 
Uty in the nation." Reformation societies were esta bl is h ed, and 
in refbrenoe to the subject be says, ** Enriand, bad as she is, is yet 
a reforming nation, and the work has maoe more progress ft^ the 
court even to the street, than, I beUeve, any nation in the world 
can parallel in such a time, and in such circumstances." 

In 1701 he produced the ''True-bom Englishman," a satirkd 
poem, which went through many editions. It opens with sobm 
Unes which have passed into a proverb : 

*< WlMTttwr God erects a booM of prayer. 
The d«vU always buUdi a diapel there; 
And Hwill be fooixl upon fwiBimitloii 
The latter bas the laiyeit ooogregatioa.*' 
The " True-bom Englishman" was caused br $n attack npos 
King William, in which his foults were summed up in the epithet 
of " foreigner," which then had a very opprobrious ki.<d of sound 
and meaning. This was the cause of his personal introduction to 
King William, and the frtvour he enjoyed. It was about this time 
also that he drew up the celebrated Lsoion paper, on the occasion 
of five Kentish gentiemen being oonunitted fbr presenting a 
petition to the House of Commons. Also, " Reasons against a 
War with France," which has been characterised as one of ths 
finest political tracts in the English language. 

By the death of King William, De Foe lost a true and powwAil 
friend, and his gratitude was only equal to his admiratkiii of kk 
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Tirtaes. Inyarious publications lie defends his memory, and 
celebrates liis praise. '' His name/' sa^rs he, '< is a word of con- 
pttnlation ; and The immortal memory of King William will be a 
health as Ung as drinking healths is suffered in this part of the 



From this time De Foe's pen became exceedingly prolific, and 
tract after tract kept pouring from the press on almost erery topic 
that started into notice : it woold be coidless to enomerate them. 
Among these was the celebrated piece of grare irony called the 
«* Shortest Way with the Dissenters " (published anonymously), 
by which all parties were at first imposed upon. It met with 
applanse in the two Universities as the work of a violent Church- 
man, while the Dissenters became alarmed lest the measures re- 
commended should be actually put in execution. Under this 
iatpreasion tiiey joined in ttie general outcry against tiie author. 
De Foe comi^amed ** how hard it was that his intentions should 
not hare heai perceived by all the town ; and tiiat not one man 
eooid see it, either Churdmian or Dissenter." Mr. Chalmers 
observes, ** This is one of the strongest proofs how much the minds 
of men were inflamed against each other, and how little the virtues 
of mutual Ibrbearance and personal kindness existed amidst the 
ciamour of contradiction whidi then shook the kingdom, and gave 
rise to some of the most remarkable events in our annals." A 
prodamation was issued, offering SO/, for De Foe's apprehension. 
A ftvmal complaint was also made to the House of Commons, 
who ordered the book to be burned by the common hangman in 
New Palace-yard. The printer and bookseller bdng taken into 
eostody, De Foe surrendered. His wit was construed into a libel, 
and nodiing but weakness or wickedness on the part of the bar, 
bcndk, and jury, can account for the issue of the trial. Party 
feeling pervaded even the seat of justice, as was apparent in the 
sererity of his sentence, whidi was, ''that he pay a fine of 
300 marks to the queen ; stand three times in the pillory ; be 
imprisoned during the queen's pleasure ; and find sureties for his 
good bdiavioiur for seven years." De Foe was particulariy hurt 
vith die Dissenters : of tiiem he says, ** All the &ult I can find 
in mysdf as to these people is, that when I had drawn the picture, 
I did not, like the Dutdunan with his man and bear, write under 
Aem, Thit is the man, and this is the bear^ lest the people should 
mistake me : and having, in a compliment to their judgment, 
dnomed so duurp a reflection upon their senses, I have left them 
at liberty to treat me like one that put a value upon their penetra- 
tkmat the expense of my own." The pillory was no disgrace to him, 
lor, contrary to the expectations of his enemies, he was greeted 
with triumphant acclamations by the populace ; and *' the mob, 
instead of pelting him, resorted to the unmannerly act of drinking 
bis health." De Foe, undaunted, published on the very day of 
bis eibibition <* A Hymn to the Pillory." ** In this ode," says 
Mr. Chalmers, ** the reader will find satire jpointed by his suffer- 
ings, generous sentiments arising firom his situation, and an 
unexpetcted flow of easy verse." In this he had ample revenge 
i^on his enemies. Cibber remarks, that *' As the ministry did 
not tbink proper to prosecute him for this fresh insult against 
them, that forbearance was construed a confession of guilt in their 
former proceedings." 

TQl this befell him, and his being imprisoned, De Foe was in 
good circnmstances, and could keep his coach; but he was now 
nuned in business, and lost 3500/. While in Newgate, he studied 
tiie habits and pursuits of tiie prisoners, which he made so good 
use of on future occasions ; and engaged himself in the composition 
of various political works. The Information in Scotland also was 
now a &vourite study of De Foe ; and, as will be seen, he had 
afterwards an active part assigccd him in advocating the Union of 
tiie two kingdoms, when he spent much of his time in Scotland : 
was excee&igly partial to the country, its inhabitants, their 
manners, and form of religion, and wrote largely on the contests 
of the opposing parties. • It was likewise while in prison that he 
projected nis ** Review," a periodical work of four 4to pages, 
wbk^ was published for nine successive years without intermission, 
during the greater part of the time three times a week, and without 
having recoved any assistance whatever in its production ; an 
extraordinary undertaking for one man, when his various literary 
and other employments are taken into account. Throughout this 
work he earned on an unsparing warfare against folly and vice in 
all their forms and disguises, and, but for the mass of temporary 
Batter with which it is encumbered, it would have long outlived 
its day. It pointed the way to the Tatlers, Spectators, and Ouar- 
tfians, and mav be referred to as containing a vast body of matter 
on sidijects of high interest, written with great spirit and vigour. 



Newgate had no terrors for De Foe. He continued to write his 
** Reriew" in an unsubdued tone. The Tories, mortified by his 
wit and satire, ** tried hard to enlist him in their service ; but he 
preferred poverty to the shame of serving a cause that his soul 
abhorred," and remained in durance while they were in power. 
Some time after Harley's accession to office, '* the queen, through 
him, became acquainted with De Foe's merits, and was made con- 
scious of the injustice of his punishment, which she now appeared 
desirous to mitigate. For this purpose she sent relief to bis wifo 
and family through Lord Godolphin ; sent him a sufficient sum 
for the payment of his fine, and the expenses attending his dis- 
charge from prison." 

Almost any other man than De Foe would have sunk under the 
trials and persecutions to which he was hourly and daily exposed 
for many years, by the unceasing malice of his political enemies. 
Not only was he subjected to their slander and abuse, but threat- 
ened with violence. His writings were misquoted; even reprinted 
in the most garbled manner to suit party purposes. His works 
pirated and hawked about to prevent his receiving emolument from 
them ; his property intercepted, and made away with in the most 
lawless manner. He was obliged to wiClihold his name from his 
works to ensure their reaching the public. His Reviews were 
stolen out of the Coffee-houses to prevent their being read. His 
printer and publisher were threatened with extinction for their con- 
nexion with him. His debts were bought up that proceedings 
might be had against him. However, with undaunted courage he 
set his hce against all that came across his path, and he continued 
to lash the vices of the age with an unsparing hand. 

De Foe wrote, in 1706, voluminously on the subject of the 
union with Scotland, and acquired ministerial favour, which opened 
the way for him to be received into the service of the queen. His 
acquirements and his general knowledge pointed him out as a fit 
person for a mission to Scotland, and he was received there in a 
character almost diplomatic. His labours in that country pro- 
cured him great approbation. While in Edinburgh, he published 
** Caledonia, See., A poem in honour of Scotland and the Scots 
nation." Of the Union he says, in his Review, ** I have told 
Scotland of improvement in trade, wealth, and shipping, that shall 
accrue to them on the happy conclusion of this affiur ; and I am 
pleased doubly with this, that I am likely to be one of the first men 
that shall give them the pleasure of the experiment." During his 
residence in Scotland the ** Review" continued to be regularly 
published. 

De Foe returned to London in January 1708, and was rewarded 
with an appointment and a fixed salary, but he visited Scotland 
several times during that and the following year. When the Union 
was oompleted, he published in Scotland the first edition of ** The 
Union <rf Great Britain," folio, pp. 685. 

In his Review, De Foe gave discourses concerning trade from 
time to time, whidi excited great interest. Of the unproductive 
classes of society he writes, " When I am describing the people,'* 
mja he, ** I mean not the passive, good for nothing, who walk 
starving through the thoroughfiure of life, and have no share in the 
active part of it, leaving no notice to posterity that evei they have 
been here ; but the people who labour, or employ those that 
labour ; trade, or assist uose that trade ; enjoy, or assist them 
that et^oj this life, like men, like benefactors to their country, and 
like Christians assisting futurity by laying up funds of wealth, and 
improvements for posterity, and a posterity instructed to manage 
them." 

De Foe informs us tiiat Church-politics now became the order 
of the day ; that women and chUdmi, and the very street-gentry, 
arranged themselves in the hostile attitudes of party. The follow- 
ing is a curious picture of the times : — ** The women lay aside their 
tea and chocolate, leave off visiting after dinner, and, forming 
themselves in cabals, turn privy-councillors, and settle the afiairs 
of state. Every lady of quality has her head more particulariy full 
of business than usual ; nay, some of the ladies talk of keeping 
female secretaries, and none will be fit for the office but such as 
can speak French, Dutch, and which is worse, Latin. Gallantry 
and gaiety are now laid aside for business ; matters of government 
and affairs of state are become the province of the ladies ; and no 
wonder they are too much engaged' to concern themselves about 
the common impertinendes of lifo. Indeed, they have hardly 
leisure to live, little time to eat and sleep, and none at all to say 
their prayers. If you turn your eye to the park, the ladies are not 
there ; even the church is thinner than usual, for you knotv, the 
mode is for privy-councils to meet on Sundays. The very play- 
house feels th« effect Qf it ; and the great Betterton died a beggar 
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on tfaif accoant. Nay, the Tatler, the immortal Tatler, the great 
Bickentaff himself^ was fain to eave off talking to the ladies, 
daring the Doctor's trial,* and turn his sagacious pen to the dark 
subject of death and the next world ; though he has not decided 
the ancient debate, whether Pluto's regions were, in point of 
gOTcmment, a kingdom or a commonwetdth.'' De Foe was now 
residing at Stoke Newington ^ in easy circumstances, which place he 
left for a time to proceed to Scotland on the business of the go- 
Temment. WhUe in Edinburgh, the corporation, grateful for his 
former services, empowered him to pubUdi iSkt Edinburgh 
Courant. This was the second newspaper published in Scotland, 
projected by James Watson, in 1705. The first was the Edin- 
burgh Getzettet established by the same writer, and printed by 
authority in 1699. Affairs of more importance soon recalled De 
Foe to London. 

The following is a curious specimen of how his conduct was 
watched and punished even by priTate Individuals : — ^* On board 
of a ship," says he, ''I loaded some goods. The master is a 
whig, of a kind more particular than ordinary. He comes to the 
port, my bill of lading is produced, my tiUe to mv goods undis- 
puted ; no daim, no pretence, but my goods cannot be found. The 
ship sailed again, and I am told my goods are carried back, and 
all the reason given is, that they belong to De Foe, author of the 
Review^ and he 'is turned about, and writes for keeping op the 
public credit. Thus, gentlemen, I am readr to be assassinated, 
arrested without warrant, robbed and plundered by all sides ; I 
dan neither trade nor live; and what is this for? Only, as I 
can yet see, beeause there being faults on both sides, I tell both 
aides of it too plainly." He sums up the soenet of hii life in 
this distich : — 

*' No man hattasttd dURnrent fortimsi mort, 
And thirteen tloMt I have btien rich and poor*** 

In the midst of his other avocations, De^Foe now gave to the 
worid a considerable work — '* The Present State of Parties in 
Britain, &o." He was again the subject of a prosecution, and 
under the pretence of writing libds in fovour of Um Pretender, was 
committed to Newgate ; but the government took the matter out 
of the hands of the instigator, ancf he was soon rdeased. « 

After the death of Queen Anne, De Foe, who had now been a poli- 
tical writer for thirty years^ gradually left that field to others, beating 
out for himself a new path to fiune. In bidding adieu to politics, 
De Foe considered he had an account to settle at parting. The 
ill-usage he had received from both friends and enemies, was greatly 
^ I gia v a t c d by tiie misconstruction tiiat had been put upon Us 
irritiBps ; he therefore furnishes a defence of his Ufe and conduct, 
in '' An Appeal to Honour and Juirtlce ;" but before he had fully 
completed it, he was struck with apoplexy. The ill-treatment he 
had received, it was believed, was the acoderating cause of the 
ealamity. His friends, however, published the tract. De Foe 
erentually recovered firom the attack, and regained sufficient health 
and vigour of min^ to delight the world by his writings. 

In 1716 appeared '' The Fkmily Instructor," wludi was followed 
by many others, whidi were weU received. In 1719, Robmton 
Crusoe f after making a eireuii q/ tfte trade for a purehaaer, was 
published, and in four months diere were as many editions, — the 
bookseller dearinc a thousand pounds by the bargain. This work 
Is now to be found in most languages of Europe, and gives delight 
even to the Arab. De Foe, now sixty years of age, lived to be 
iht anthor of nuaAj fifty separate works, as may be seen in the 
Chronological List prefixed to Mr. Wilson's '* Memoirs." ** The 
Life and Adventures of Captain Sing^ton," '' The Fortunes and 
Misfortunes of the fomons MoU Flanders," '*'Life of Colond 
Jaeque," " Roxana, or the Fortunate Mistress," <* The History 
of' the Plague," '' Christian Conversation," ** ReLunous Coivt- 
ahip," ** Tour through Britain," ** The Complete Tradesman," 
Ac. In many of hk latter writings he assumes the name of 
Andrew. Moreton, Esq., that his own name might not mar the 
•ooceas ihd usefulness that might otherwise attend them. When 
in his sixty-seventh year, in t£e preface to a pamphlet, he alludes 
to his age and bsfirmities :~^** I hope the reader will excuse the 
vanity of an officious old man, if, like Cato, I inquire whether or 
BO I can yet do anythfaig tor the service of my country." 

No sufageet— no drcumstance, escaped De Foe's watchful eye. 
Popular prcjudioey public impostures, notorious c har acte r s, ghosts, 
miracles, magic, whatever was uppermos t in the minda of the 
publio, were forthwith made the Tehides for conveying mord 
truths. The sale of his latter works was immense, and for some 
time his drcumstanoea must have been easy. He 
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sinking fast in hedth, and was tormented by the gout and f 
which in a few months brought his troubles to a find < ' 
some time previous to his death, his affiurs had become 
deranged, and he was separated from his family. 

De Foe's character wUl stand the severest test. His munenMH 
writings proclaim his worth ; and posterity will bestow on haifk. the 
credit and fimie that his contemporaries denied him. In the 
storms that he had to withstand, he maintained a serenity of miBd, 
inspired by eonsdous rectitude. ** He tiiat cannot live above the 
scorn of scoundrels," says he, '' is not fit to live } dogs will bark, 
and so they shall, without lessening one moment of my tranqol- 
lity." Temperate himsdf, he denounces drunkards as '' phUoso- 
phers in wickedness," and ridicules swearing as that '' bcoxf pf 
the tongue, in which there is ndtfaer pleasure nor profit" His 
religious scmfto led him to discourage the theatre, tiie baU-rooMi, 
and the card-taUe. De Foe was no friend to the doctor, *>w»»fc*»g 
that unassisted liature, with temperance, #ould in most cases eibet 
a cure; he therefore advises people to let tiieir frioids dis a 
naturd death. 

A THANKSGIVING FOR HIS HOUSB* 

Lord, thou hast given me a cell, 

Wherein to dwell ; 
A little house, whose humble roof 

Is weaAer-proof, 
tJuder the spars of which 1 Ue 

Both soft add dry. 
Where Thou, my chatnber soft to #ard. 

Hast set a euard 
Of harmless thoughts to watch and keep 

Me while I sleep. 
Low is tny porch, as is my fate. 

Both void of state. 
And yet the threshold of my doot 

ts worn by the poo*-. 
Who thither come and freely get 

Good words, or meat, 
like as my parlour, so my hall 

And kitchens small ; 
A little butterie, and therein 

A little byn. 
Which keeps my littie loaf of bread 

Unclipt, unflead ; 
Some brittle sticks of thorn or briar 

Make me atire ; 
Close by whose living cod I dt. 

And glow like it. 
Lord, I conress too, when I dine. 

The pulse is thine ; 
And an those other bits that be 

There placed by thee. 
The worts, the purslain, and the messe 

Of water cresse. 
Which of thy kindness thou hast sent, 

And my content. 
Makes those, and my beloved beet, 

To be more sweet 
Tis Thou that crown'st mv glittering heartli 

With guiltless mirth. 
And giv'st me wassdl bowles to drink 

Spiced to the brink. 
Lord ! 'tis thy plenty-dropping hand 

That soiles my land. 
And ^v'st me for my bushd sowne, 

Thrice ten for one. 
Thou makest my teeming hen to lay 

Her egg each day. 
Besides my hedthful ewes to bear 

Me twins each year ; 
The while the conduits of my kine 

Run cream for wine. 
All these, and better Thou dost send 

Me, to this end. 
That I should render for my part 

A thankful heart. 
Which, fired with incense, I resign 

As wholly thine ; 
But the acceptance ! that must be. 

My Christ, by Thee.— /Tfrridlr. 
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WEATHER ALMANACS AND THB LAW OF STORMS. 

Mb. Murphy may be conudered as Btanding in relation to the 
yet UDformed science of meteorology, in much the same capacity 
that one of the old enthusiastic aldiymists may be considered to 
have stood in relation to chemistry. It is decidedly doing him 
injustice to call hira a ** quack." He is not a quack ; he is simply 
an enthusiast in adeportment of sdenoe» presenting a large and most 
interesting field of observation, and which requires the combined 
powers of many intelligent and sdentifio observers for many years 
to come. One of the dictionary definitions of a quack is, '* a 
boastful pretender to arts which he does not understand ;" and the 
^'seienttfic notices" appended by Mr. Murphy to his almanacs 
are not calculated to impress the reader with a favourable opinion 
of the writer. We are apt to associate deamess of expression 
wi& distinctness of idea ; and the very indifferent English whidi 
Mr. Murphy uses conveys the impression, that the writer is 
wrapping up his thoughts in a vague, incoherent jargon, in order 
to mist^ his readers. But whoever will take the trouble of 
disentangling Mr. Murphy's meaning from his language, will find 
that his ** theory of the universe " is ingenious, however faneiful 
it may be. 

Bir. Murphy attempts to do what has been attempted befbre, 
and, b^ cleverer men than himself, to upset the Newtonian doctrine 
of grvntation. It is rather an arduous task : but let him accom- 
plish it, and he may well afford to bear a temporary shower of 
banter and ridicule. Should the " Weather Almanac " come to 
supplant the ** Principia," no ordinary immortality awaits its 
author. If Mr. Murphy, to use his own words, can '* shew the 
ftitSity of the principle of gravitation, considered as the source of' 
planetary moyement," let him do so ; we do not believe that he 
will find any predilection for the ''principle" apart from the 
evidence on which it rests. Mere reverence for authority will not 
stand in the way of successful promulgation of his " first cause 
fai physics," or his '' electricity and magnetism considered as the 
pihnary active forces of nature in the sun and planets," if diey 
are basied on demonstrative evidence. 

Mr. Murphy's ''Weather Almanac" for 1839 shows a number 
of improvements, as compared with its predecessor. There is 
evidently as much reliance placed on its general usefrilness as an 
ahnanac, to insure its sale, as on the weather predictions. The 
" trade" gossip on the subject of the sale is, that of the one for 
1838, there were 60,000 copies sold ; and that 20,000 copies of 
ti» one for 1839 were calculated upon, as being likely to "go off." 
One of the improvements in the new almanac shows considerable 
taet : for, whether Mr. Murphy obtains his results by " calcula- 
tion" upon certain discovered principles; or, like the sensible 
author of a " Historical, Moral, and Weather Almanac," by 
careful examination of meteorological tables for a series of years, 
tiiere is considerable likelihood, that, with ordinary care, such a 
general correctness may be obtained, as to satisfy the majority, 
who do not compare actual and predicted results very rigidly. 
Last year formed a decided exception to this general rule ; for the 
lucky coincidence of the "great frost," which attracted such 
attention to Mr. Murphy's almanac at the beginning of the year, 
caused a more watchral inspection than would otherwise have been 
exercised ; while the unusual irregularity of the seasons put the 
predictions very much out But, either in perfect confidence in 
the soudness of his views, or acting upon the general rule of 
there being a chance of general correctness, Mr. Murphy has 
boldly supplied the purchasers of his almanac with blank 
colomns, in whieh they may enter their own daily observations 
on the state of the weather, alongside c^ the printed predic- 
tions. We would urge our readers to act on the suggestion, 
and to become weather registrars, not for the mere comparatively 
paltry purpose of finding whether predictions given out in alma- 
nacs are right or wrong, but for Uie higher purpose of forming a 
very useful haMt. In our present very ignorant state with regard 
to tite causea of meteoric phenomena, su^ habits, adopted and stea- 
dily maintained by a large portion of the reading community, would 
hdp to stimulate philosophical investigation, by an assurance of a 
larger audience to which scientific observers coidd appeal, and also 
bv contributing an additional number of accurate and trustworthy 
roservations to the general stock now available for the purposes of 
tdtentifie men. The habit itself would be found to be useful, 
iHdioat aay reference to the recorded observations being of the 
ifightest vidue. A few minutes would snffioe each day for the pur- 
pose ; and there are mai^y persons to whom the keeping t>f a diary 
of observationt on the weather, seasons, &c.. would be of more real 
advantage than keeping * record of personal feelings. 



While Mr. Murphy professes to have discovered not merely the 
law of the weather, but the great law of the uidverse, another far 
more practical observer has been confining himself to a particular 
departaient of meteorology, " the law of storms." Mr. Murphy 
" begs to add the mite of Ms approval as to the general soundness 
of his (Col. Reid^s) views, but more particularly in regard to the 
doctrine of the vortex, as being the figure described by a storm." 
But Colonel Reid himself does not advance hb own theory or 
" views" as'being " sound," 1. e. established, but rather as a pro- 
bable opinion, apparently supported by a number of facts, and 
therefore wortiiy of receiving a more extended and searching inves- 
tigation. Colonel Reid, who belongs to the Royal Engineers, was 
employed to restore government buildings at Barbadoes, which 
were blown down by a tremendous hurricane in 1831. This led 
him to study the subject of storms. In seeking for information, 
he fbund a theory suggested in a work on Winds and Monsoons, 
by Colonel Capper, which was published in 1801. This theory 
seemed to him a reasonable one, and to be supported by a variety 
of facts, and he therefore set about endeavouring to ascertain what 
result a much more extensive collection of facts would yield, either 
by way of strengthening or destroying the theory. To this task he 
set himself with zeal, earnestness, and industry ; and, amongst 
other modes of research, examined the *' logs" of a great number 
of ships which had encountered violent storms. Besides furnishing 
a paper on the subject to the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at its last meeting in Newcastle, he has published 
a book — " An attempt to develop the Law of Storms by means of 
facts, arranged according to place and time ; and hence to point 
out a caase for the variable winds, with a view to practical use in 
navigation." 

The reader may often have observed, ui a gusty ^y, the dost 
on a road caught up by the wind, and made to p^orm a kind of 
whirling motion, at the same time that it is carried along. This 
may serve as an illustration of Colonel Reid's " law of storms." 
He thinks that those hurricanes in warm climates, whose tremen- 
dous effects we know more by report than by experience, are 
whirlwinds revolving on their own axes, but having a progressive 
motion. On this theory, a hurricane has a double motion, like 
that of a planet, — a rotary motion, " whirling as awheel," and an 
onward motion, moving through a given space. The storms are 
supposed to rise near the equator, and to whirl towards the poles, 
gradually losing their whirling or circling form as they move 
north or south — those which move towards the north pole, or in 
the northern hemisphere, whirling or revolving from east to west, 
and those which move towards the south pole, or in the southern 
hemisphere, whirling from west to east. Tikis is supposed to 
explain many of the remarkable circumstances which are often 
observed during a hurricane in the West Indies. Occasionally, a 
particular spot in the verv heart of a storm will escape without 
mjury, while all around has been desolated. In other places, 
during the progress of a hurricane, the wind appears to blow from 
opposite points of the compass. In the first case, the spot is 
inclosed in a kind of magic ring, the storm raging round it, but 
not upon it ; in the second case the riiifting of the wind is the 
result of the revolving motion of the storm. 

Should this theory of the circular and progresdve motion of 
hurricanes be established as an actual &ct, or " law," it may 
ultimately be turned to great " practical use in navigation." 
But it will require observations much more extended and much more 
minute to establish the theory : for though Colonel Reid has done 
very much, as an individual, it will be necessary to obtain the 
labours of many individuals completely to develop it. In his 
work, however, he has brought together a very great number of 
facts illustrative of the subject ; and the admirably ludd manner 
in which he has treated it is an example to all practical scientific men. 



SPECULATION. 

Thb great number of persons afflicted with dyspepsfti are to be 
found among care-worn speculators, stock-brokers, and ardent 
students } or among those whose nervous system has, by injudioious 
education, been too greatly developed, and rendered readily ex- 
citable. There can be no doubt that sedentary habits concur with 
mental excitement in producing this disease ; but exercise derives 
mudi of its utility to them by determining the blood from the 
head to the extremities. So long as excessive mental excitement 
is kept up, but Uttle relief can be obtained by tiie strictest atten- 
tion to dietetics. Abstinence fW>m mental toil, cheerful company^ 
a country excursion, and relaxation of mind, will soon accomplish 
a cure, where all the dietetic precepts «id mediciiiei in the wofid 
, would prove inefficacious. 
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PROSPECTS AND DUTIES OF OUR YOUNG MEN* 

Stkam and ndlroadt are taming the entire population ot* Eng- 
land into a marching regiment. There was once a time when a 
man might hare acquired a little reputation hj venturing away 
from home; he could return and make his fellows wonder '* with 
a foolish face of praise" at all he had seen and heard. But every- 
body travels now— he who has been " nowhere" feels himself 
becoming quite ridiculous. Even Hodge has an itching to venture 
farther than the neighbouring market-town ; and already, to travel 
by that venerable conveyance, the waggon, is becoming about as 
whimsical as to ride upon a file. The sanctities of remoteneu are 
all removing ; old associations are breaking up ; places that once 
had a shadowy and mysterious character are becoming plain, 
palpable and lUstinct; the "distance" that '*lent enchantment 
to the view," is taken away ; and that garrulous old man, the 

aveller, is losing all his consequence, and becoming a common- 
place and very ordinary personage. 

All young men have a natural desire to travel Some '* green 
island" of imagination is ever holding out to them its tempting 
aspect, and inviting them to venture forth. They have a passionate 
desire to go abroad from their homes, some to seek their fortunes, 
others to ** survey the world," and mark men and manners. 
Such a feeling is very strong amongst young men who have to 
earn their bread by the labour of their hands. They get tired, 
for a time, of their native places ; home becomes too homely for 
them, at that time when the shell of non-age b burst, and the 
youth is thrown upon his own resources In former days, many 
a youth had to crush such desires in the bud ; and those who, 
overcoming the expense, and unawed by the risk of the experi- 
ment, contrived to ramble over the country, visited London, or 
even Paris, were r^arded on their return, by their home-keeping 
fellow-workmen, with something of the feeling with which a member 
of the Traveller's Club, who has merely crossed the Alps, looks 
upon a fellow-member who has touched at Nova Zembla, or been 
on a voyage of discovery to the Antarctic ocean. 

But now, we have only to put our precious selves on board a 
steam-boat, or take a seat in one of the carriages of a railroad 
train, and away we go, we scarcely know where sometimes, and we 
■ometimea scarcely care. The ancient, standing on the shore, as 
it were, and watching the receding tide, mourns over the destruc- 
tion of that sentimental seclusiveness, which threw over even 
physical nature a sort of moral base and dimness *, but the modem 
claps his hands, laughs aloud for joy, tells you how the market of 
labour and the market of produce are brought now almost to a 
level nearly all over the empire ; how prejudices are melting avray, 
and provincial peculiarities vanishing ; how trade and commerce 
are multiplying, and making out for themselves new channels 
daily ; and how, hour by hour, public opinion is augmented, until 
it becomes like a stone cut out of the mountain without hands, 
and hurledagainst the image of gold, and iron, and clay, breaks 
it in pieces. 

What influence will all this ease and facility of communication 
have vq>on our young men ? Taking our population to amount, 
at present, to 26,000,000, there are, out of that number, about 
two millions of young men from the age of fifteen to twenty-one. 
There are, at l^t, a million of them who have to depend exclu- 
dvely on themselves, and who are looking about, and revolving in 
their minds what they shall do the moment they become men. 
The labour-market is crowded — Uie impulse of the demand for the 
means of existence comes in aid of the natural inclination at that 
time of life to venture away ftrom home ; and the ikcility of qom- 
munication opens a wide door for the gratification of the wish. 
Instead of hundreds, we shall, have thousands of young men per- 
petually on the move ; thousands of half-educated young men, 
vrith moral principles but slightiy fixed, snapping vrith ease, and 
vrithout the slightest consideration, all those ties of relationship 
and local restraint, which often serve a man instead of defined 
principlet* Jhon it, themfbrt, a danger, with our present limited 



means of education, and from the struggle for existence, that a 
nomadic spirit will grow up with our youth, and that a lai;ge 
portion of the working population will become mere wanderers* 
the gipsies of civilisation. Workmen settled in some particular 
locality have something to care for ; they may have wives and 
children, or if single, have acquaintances, firiends, employers^ to 
whom they are known, and a speeifie diaraeter to maintain. But 
the wanderers have little feeUag or affection for any one ; Ihej are 
isolated creatures, shut up in themselves, and wedded perhaps to 
mean and coarse enjoyments ; and broken down in moral prin- 
ciple, hard-hearted and selfish, they go hither and thither over the 
whole breadth of the land ; and, as was said of the wits in the 
early period of English literature, they live men know not how, 
and they die men know not where. 

Now, if we have the good fortune to address but a few hmw 
dreds out of the two millions of youths in the empire, we would 
say to such of them as are becoming impatient of home, and loo; 
to a|ail themselves of steam-boats and railroads in changing their 
habitation — Consider well what you are about, before you take a 
step that now seems so easy. He, doubtless. Is a simpleton who 
sits at home, when employment may be obtained abroad. In a 
proper state of society, he might go anywhere, seeking for a rest- 
ing-place ; to a man of enlaiged views, who considers that God 
formed the earth to be inhabited, and that wherever he can extract 
the means of comfortable existence, and fulfil his duties as a 
human being, tiiere he may go, and make it his country and his 
home, it may be, and it ought to be, a matter of comparmtrva 
indifference whether he remains in England or settles in Australia. 
But this is a verjr different thing from the mere rambling of whidi 
we are speaking. A young man suddenly quits his native place, 
and comes to London ; he has come out, as it were, from the 
trade-wind in which his bark of life has sailed ; he enters this 
*' great dty, this mighty city," a stranger, without a firiend, and 
with Karcely an acquaintance ; and he finds him&elf in the midst 
of two millions of his fellow-creatures, all of whom have tiieir own 
wants, interests, and conoems to attend to. He may obtain employ- 
ment, for the field of labour is large ; but if he is impatient of the 
time which it requires to establish himself, to make himself known, 
or becomes discouraged by the fluctuations in the share of woit 
he is able to obtain, he may start away to some other district, 
wandering from London to Birmingham, or Leeds, or Liverpool, 
crossing the channel to Dublin, or turning to Edinburgh or 
GUsgow, and in his progress perhaps contracts habits destructive 
of all his future peace and comfort. 

The troth is, with all the benefits which' steam and railroads 
are imparting to us, they are also, in our crowded community, 
productive of serious* eviL We are driven too&st; and each 
man, in trying to keep his own feet, cares but little about his 
neighbour falling. Men become intensely concentrated in them- 
selves I their own feelings and enjoyments become their chief 
concern and their chief good ; while that very facility of com- 
munication, which is knitting the extremities of the empire, is dis- 
jointing the population. It may be a good thing for our popula- 
tion to become fiised, if the process is safely and effectually com- 
pleted — but the experiment in its progress is a dangerous one. 
While it is going on, the youth of the present day, who are to be 
the men of to-morrow, are peculiarly exposed to the deleterious 
influences. 

One of these is the habits of expense and iqppearance whieh 
young men are contracting far beyond their means. There an 
many young man, who are not in sJluent but in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, compared with age and station in life. But instead 
of being moderate in their expenditure, and looking forward to 
futurity, tbey not merely live to-day, letting the morrow care for 
itself— but they take care that to-morrow shall find tiiem embar- 
rassed, if not ruined. Oh, it is so easy now to *< leave town*' 
for a little ; everybody does so, and why should BOt yevths 
with 100/. or 150/. a year? Are they, forsooth, to be con- 
tented with a ^r cockntf excnnion to. Qnenwlohi or Grates- 
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end, or Maiumte, when all the worid if dimbing the mountains 
of Wales and Scotland, tnTelling the long,' monotonous, dusty 
road between Boulogne and Paris ; or steaming it to Rotter- 
dam and the Rhine ? So oiF they go» in the proper traTelling sea- 
son, eaeh man during his absence standing on t^-toe, and striring 
to appear wliat he is not. When they return to the desk, they 
must still hug themselTes with the dehision, that they are gentle- 
men, and can afford to drink their wine. So tliey congrogate in 
coffee-houses, and other places of vesort.; they patronise landlords 
and waiters ; learn the trick of acoommodation bills, and become 
ftimiliar with the Insolrent* Court. It is not of the merely Tidous 
young men that we now speak — the haunters of gaming-houses, 
ind the frequenters of third-rate hotels — but of young men whose 
general conduct entitles them to the appellation of " respectable.'* 
What a miserable thing it is, that in London, in the very heart of 
all the intelligenoe of the age, there should be so many youths 
entering on a course of railroad extraTaganoe, and for the sake of 
seeming to be what they are not in early Ufe, becoming far less 
than &ey might be all their lires after ! * 

Some intelligent youth may say, it is all Tcry well to lecture ; but 

t what are 19^ to do, who are only the straws and feathers that float 
on the stream and current of society ? We reply — Mudi, erery way. 
The youth who is determined to be a mant need not be altogether 
the slsTe of drcamstances, even though sodety should be running 
on arailroed. The young men of the present day haTe a greater 
necessity, and are fbmished with more ample means, than were the 
youth of the past, to exercise a provident forethought. Why, for 
instance, should a young man inconsiderately choose an overloaded 
profession, whenf by the exercise of a little inquiry and a little 
judgment, he might foresee that it will keep him a poor impover- 
iriied slave all his days ? How painful is it, to see intelligent young 
men jostling eadi other in the crowded walks of law, medicine, or 
mercantile pursuits I All subordinate government situations are 
bnnted after by packs of damorous applicants ; and hundreds of 
yoimg men, edooated, intelligent, in the spring-time of life, with 
feeUngs warm and generous, and anxious to get what thep consider 
a decent comer to sit down in^ are wasting away their time, and 
pining under the influenoe of hope defMred. Look into that splen- 
did shop, hung round with India shawls, silk dresses, crape and 
cambric, *' mousseline de laine,'' Irish linen, ribbons, &c.^ with 
its cloth and blanket ** departments." Perhaps fifty young men 
are there, all dressed out with superfluous elegance, their foces 

. totored into smiles, and lavishing their blandishments on the 
oastomers. The watchfid eye of the superintendent, or '' shop- 
walker/' as he is somewhat signiflcandy termed, is ever glancing 
round, to see that all are '< pushing" business, and suffering no 
customer to go away unsatisfied, whether he or she has come to 
qwnd fife pounds or sixpence. Surely these young men are happy 
—so handsomely dressed are they, so bustling, so affable, and 
polite. Follow them up to their dormitory in the garrets, for the 
crtablishment is a sort of man-milliner*s priory, and our youths 
are all monks of the counter, who dare not marry, though they 
have taken no vow of celibacy. Mark how the system of herding 
them together is crushing out self-respect t A canker-worm is ever 
at tiieir hearts, for they feel as if they were shut out from partid- 
pation in many of the charities of life : yet if they complain aloud, 
there are half-a-dozen competitors ready to step into each man's 
dioes ! Why should a young man, having no ulterior views, and 
without tiie means of bettering his condition, tie himself to such a 
"profession" as this*? 

* Itis luied. ihat fa London done, tbcro are no Icn than tie€ntyfk4msand 
Unm-drapcfn* ** aabtiiais.'* TImm yoonf bmb havo ktdy boon maktog laudablo 
tzertlQiit to •brldfe tbeb boon of labour; and certainly, to be oooilned 
Whiad the couatcr from thlrteta to sixteen boon a-day, must leave them 
qolte incapable of any mental ezertioo. They may, perhaps, sueeeed in 
bdoehif the more independent, and what are termed ** respectable*' firms, 
to drat up their est a hHs h menU earlier In the evenlaft, and lo aUow their 
mkaastod shopmen an additional interval of relaxation { if so, we beseech 
thca^ for their own sakes, to give no handle to any arartcioas employer to 
vlihdvaw the Indulgence.^ Very iu would we be flron grudging a cheerftU 



Young men, help yoursdves I Stand aloof firom whatever is 
degrading to personal character, for, as a body, you willnever rise 
without 'the individual virtues. Aspire high, not in pretence, but 
in reality. Get all the knowledge you can, but do not vainly try 
to get all knowledge, for that is beyond the rQ^ of the most 
laborious student, dedicating all his fhculties and time to the work. 
Avoid that mental trick of the age, by which, owing to the diffusion 
of knowledge, men are supposed to know everything ; and^ there^ 
fore, they disguise tfadr ignorance, as the Indian conceals his track 
through the forest, by covering the prints of his footsteps with 
leaves. If your lot in lifb is laborious, you must content your- 
sdves with something like a superfidal knowledge of many things ; 
but it is better that you should have a general idea of what is doing 
in the world, than remain ignorant, ftt>m the fear of bdng called 
smatterers. Personally, take care of yoursdves — ^keep your heads 
xfp. Let the tablet of imagination be kept dean and unstained-^ 
have no inner chambers of imagery within the temple of the heart, 
where, in silence and in secrecy, ye turn to worship the fool gods. 
Shun illidt pleasures — 

**.] waive the quantum o* the sin. 

The hasard o' concealing. 

But oh t it hardens a' within. 

And petrifies the feeling.** 

Some of our readers may lay us down with a smile, and perhaps 
one or two with that bad expresdon in a young man— a sumt. 
But if the eye of one generous-minded youth light on our paper, 
perhaps he may be moved to implore the benign influence of 
Almighty God, that he may become a man. And if, turning 
round to his companions, he speak to them with a man's voice, the 
influence may spread fiuiiier than writer or reader dreams. Thus, 
dear young friends, for we speak to you in the earnestness of our 
souls, shall you give hope to your dder fellows in the present day ; 
and when the palsy of age is benumbing our faculties, our dim 
eyes will be gladdened by the sight of a generation destined yet 
to be the strength of Britain, the ** salt" of our country. 

[Wb intend occasionally to derote a portion of our Journal to American 
literature. This we propose to accomplish, not by formal criticism, unless 
some special occasion should seem to call fwr it, nor oven by iaterposii^ our 
own opinion in any form, beyond an occasional brief expression of approbation 
or dissent : but by selecting specimens, 'both in prose and poetry, which 
win enable our readers to fbrm their own Judgment, and at the same time, 
give variety and relief to our columns. We commence with an latereatlnf 
Tale, taken flrom The Token, one of the American annuaU.] 

THE REBEL OF THE CEVENNES. 
It was in the year 1703, whilst Ix>uis the Fourteenth was 
engaged in hostilities with foreign powers, that a domestic war of 
nngular character was baflling the skill of one of his bravest 
generals in the south of France. The persecuted Huguenots had 
been scattered abroad, carrying with ^em to other climes their 
indomitable valour and all-enduring faith, — and mudi, too, that 
France might have been glad to retain, for the sake of her own best 
interests, — ^their industrious habits, their. skiU in useful arts, and 
thdr correct morals. A few of their expelled dergy had had the 
courage to return ; but, deprived of the wisest and best of the 
Protestant party, the untutored mountaineers of the Cevennes had 
become the prey of designing or dduded fanatics. A strange 
madness had broken out among them ; prophets and proph et e si s a 
had appeased, and the people listened to the voices of women and 
children, as to orades. When the arm of military discipline was 
raised to laah or crush them into submisdon, the undaunted spirit 
of mountain liberty blazed up ; and heroes sprung forth from the 



half'hour; but to be seen In crowds, of an e?ening, sauntering up and down the 
streets of the metropolis smoking dgars, or Indulging in idle and profane ribaldry. 
Is surely no evidence of a profitable employi&ent of leisure time. But we hare 
little hope of the concession becoming general and permanent. Bmployevs are 
themselves the slaves of dreumstanceo ; ** profit" and *< loss ** too doaely 
meet together, Ibrevenahalf hour not to be of Importance! and we fear thai 
permanent help must come from without, not within. Young nsen most not 
rush to be linen^hrapers* asslftants, merely because they think the bnim sm to, 
be ** genteel." 
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ftistnesies of the Cevennes and the Vivarez to defy the power of 
their soTereign. It was a fierce and protracted contest ; and, at the 
time when oar tale opens, the siear de Montreyel, an officer of 
high repotei had been sent against the rebeb. The teveritj with 
which he treated those who fell into his hands, struck no terror 
into the sorviTors ; they seized every opportunity of making stem 
reprisals; and, as he advanced farther into the heart of their 
territorr, carrying devastation among their humble cottages, and 
the fields whidi they had almost created on the bare rocks, they 
flmght him at every pass with frenzied conragCt 

He arrived one sunny morning at a defile, which led down into 
a green valley, whose peaceful hamlet was to be reduced to ashes. 
Not a human being appeared along the grey cliffs above, not a 
Uviag thing stirred in the silent village ; a few smokes rose firom 
ih6 cottages, but no children sported on the green, no old men sat 
heftyre their doors, no dogs barked at the stittnger'a approach. On 
mareh^ the well-trained soldiers into the scene or their work ; 
and, in a few minntes, brands, snatched from the lately deserted 
hearths, kindled a cracklipg conflagration ; the red flames and 
olack smoke rushed up, and the sol&rs, again forming into ranks 
on a green slope where the rising breeze drove the smoke from 
them, sent forth a shout of triumph to the surrounding rocks. 
The rocks echoed it back again and again, and, as the last rever- 
beration died away among the hills, another and yet wilder sonnd 
answered it firom the depths of their forests. A yell of mingled 
Toices arose from unseen spectators, which might have thrUled 
ttovtar hearts than those of*the armed myrmidons of power. The 
inarch was again resumed ; there appeared to be no farther passage 
through the everlasting barrier that rose beyond the village, and 
i|ie sibur de Montrevel led his men back through the defile he had 
descended so quietly an hour before. But at a sudden turn in the 
road, his ouick eye discerned the figures of several mountaineers, 
vanishing oehind the trees and rocks ; and he halted, that his men, 
dready panting with the fi&tigue of climbing the steep, might take 
bre*th before encountering the next and still more precipitous 
aseent. It was a sudden and fortunate pause ; the next minute a 
fearful sound was heard breaking the solemn stillness ; his men's 
eyes turned wildly in every direction, not knowing at first whence 
it proceeded ; but presently a tremendous rock came thundering 
and crashing down the precipice on tiieir right, bearing earth, 
•tones, and trees before it; and dashing into the centre of the road, 
with a weight and fury which would have crushed to the dust the 
leader and front rank of the party, had they not halted at the 
moment they did. Disappointed in their purpose, the peasants 
now appeared armed with rude weapons of every description, and 
fast and heavy came down showers of- stones upon the soldiers, as 
they obeyed their commander, and hastened to scramble over the 
&llen rocks and rubbish. Not a shot was fired till Montrevel 
espied two figures, which might well arrest his attention, even in 
inoh a moment as this. On a cliff which overlooked the scene, 
and fhmi whose ragged side it was plain that the rock had been 
hurled, knelt a female in an attitude of earnest and almost frantie 
■application ; her bare arms thrown wildly up,.-her hands dasped, 
»her hair and scarlet drapery streaming on the wind, — ^her eyes 
fixed on the blue sky. She was apparently heedless of the confusion 
below ; and, above all the din, her shrill but unintelligible accents 
eonld be plainly distinguished. By her side stood a slight but 
i|racefol young man leaning with perfect composure on his hunting- 
^ear, and occasionally giving directions with his voice and 
gestures to his rude followers. He was clad, like many of them, 
m a white tunic ; but a single ei^le-feather in his cap marked him 
as the youthful leader of the Camisards, the celebrated Cavalier. 
Ko sooner did Montrevel behold this apparition, than a cry burst 
from his Hps :— ** They arc there ! to the c^lase ! to the chase 1" 
and in a moment the soldiers werb climbing the rough sides of the 
pass, driving the peasants before them in the sudden onset, firing 
and reloading continually. The prophetess, — La Grande Marie, 
•8 ^e WIS termed, — ^was dimly seen through the smoke, still on 
her knees and immovable, whUe the soundi of the musket-ahots 
came nearer and nearer. Cavalier, confident that more than 
earthly power would defend the being he thought supematuraUy 
jriftedt had rushed to direct the operations of his scattered followen. 
To his amazement, however, she remained in her ecstatic trance, 
till a baU whizzed by Jier; and then, rising slowly, she looked 
•ronnd with an eye firom which gleamed the light of insanity. It 
aeemed as if a consciousness of her danger then crossed her mind, 
for she glanced with some eagerness to the right and left, as if 
rt*liiti Bin gher means of escape ; and, as two French soldien sprang 
tqpcn the ledge she occupied, ahe made an effort to throw herself 



down to a yet more narrow and hazardous spot. Bat 
motions were too qmtk for the poor lunatic ; and, as ihe infttnated 
peasantry saw their prophetess rudely seized, her powerless hands 
bound with leathern belte, while her head sunk deapairin^y on her 
breast, they again sent forth a howl, which startled the wolv« ia. 
their dens. It was in vain that Cavalier now strove to rally the 
undisciplined insurgents ; astounded, panic-stricken at an event so 
unexpected as the capture of La Grande Marie, they lifted not s 
hand against the triumphant soldiery, but hovered along tfae 
precipices above the road, and gazed in stupid amazement at tteir 
progress. When Cavalier remhided them, that she had the power 
to save hersdf yet from the hands of die destroyer, and wodid. 
undoubtedly put it forth in some unlooked-for mirade, a g^eam of 
hope brightened their rugged faces ; but they only watched ttke 
more intently for the anticipated exhibition of superhuman power. 
Montrevel and Ms party at length disengaged themselves in safiety 
frt)m tiie pa^es where alone their enooues could annoy diem, and 
marched down witih floating bannera and gay music upon the green 
plains. The monntahieera still kept them in view firom the neareat 
heights, striving with sad and wishful eyes to distinguiah tiie foraa 
of .the prophetess. Instead of proceeding with rapid steps tx> tlie 
white town, which glittered in the sunshine at a few miles' distanee, 
Montrevel no sooner found himself on level ground, sale from the 
assaults of hill-warfare, than he halted near a solitary tall tree, 
which stretched its branches abroad, as if to invite the heated 
traveller to its shadow. Thero was a pause ; the soldiers were 
taking breath after their hurried mardi ; there was a bustle ; bvt 
they did not disperse, nor sit down on the grass to rest their wearf 
limbs ; and in a few minutes more, their march was resumed vrith 
increased speed. As they cleared the ground under the large tree, 
the distant spectatora caught sight of a fearful object. It was the 
well-known scarlet drapery, — it was the body of their prophetess, 
— suspended firom one of Uie lower branches of the oak. No cry 
bunt now from their lips ; not daring to believe their own eyes, 
they strained their gase, then looked in each other's frioea wiOi. 
Uank and speechless horror. Still doubting, — still hoping, — 
Cavalier was the firat to rush down to the place of execution, 
while the sound of martial music yet came on the breeze, and the 
cloud of dust raised by the troops, who had now reached a hi^ 
road, was still in view. La Grande Marie was dead. Her body 
was yet warm, but the spirit had fonaken it ; and never ntore 
should the bold accents of her prophedes kindle the sonls of the 
Camisards against their oppressors. With reverent hands tliey 
bora her remains away to a cavern among their remote fastnesaet ; 
for in the minds of some, thero lingered even now the hope of a 
miracle more stupendous than any hitherto performed by their 
departed friend. Upon tiie brow of Cavalier, however, a doud 
had settled, such as that open placid countenance had never yet 
worn. It was not despair which brooded on hii heart; but a 
profound sorrow, and a feeling that all now depended on Uft own 
unaided and desperate eflbrtip. It is only on tfae unreflecting, tbat 
a sense of increased responsibility falls lightly. 

It was scarce high noon, when the party cf royalists encamped 

in safety near the town of N , after their merry morning's 

work. Before nightfall, Cavalier had scoured the mountains in 
the neighbourhood ; and, either in peraon or by his emissaries, had 
drawniogether a large and fiirious body of peasants. As the sim 
sunk towards the west, black douds gathered round his coucfa^ and, 
glowing like fire at his approach, soon shrouded the blazing orb ia 
premature twilight. The wind howled among the hiUs wiA tiiose 
portentous sounds which, to the practised ear, foreboded a sudden 
and violent storm ; and Cavalier smiled triumphantly as he looked 
at the gloomy heavens, and hurried over the rocks to the place of 
rendezvous. A voice calling him by name arrested him on his way, 
and, ere he had time to answer the call, a boy scarce fifteen, dad 
in the ordinary dress of a shepherd, sprang into his arms. 

" My brother I my Philip !^' exclaimed the young leader, " why 
are you here ? why have you left the upper mountains ? " 

•* I have come to fight, ¥rith you," cried the lad. 

" My child," returned Cavalier, " you know not what yon say. 
With that beardless cheek and feeble hand, what should you do m 
these fierce battles?" 

*' I have fought with the wolves, and I can fight a soldier," said 
the boy ; ** let me go with you ; I cannot stay there among the 
women and diildren." 

** But you must,— tai you are a man," said Cavalier ; •* who 
win tend our flocks, if our boys neglect thdr charge ? " 

*' Let tiie women watch sheep, or let the wolves eat them," 
answered the lad ;<' I am old enough, and strong enough, and bold 
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enoa^^f to fight these robbor-soldien ; and if yoa will not let me 
go with 70a, brother, I will fight them alone. People say thej 
luTe taken La Grande Marie ; they hare hnng her on a tree ! Is 
ittme?" 

Cavalier's oonntenanee, which had brightened as he looked on 
his braye young brother, grew sad as he whispered, '^ It is too 
true ; God and his angds left her, — ^we know not why, — ^unless 
that we mi^t revenge her mnrder." 

" Then let me go, let me go ! " cried Philip, Tehemently, as the 
blood mshed into his fttee ; and he itrore to drag his brother 
forward. 

** Nay," returned Cavalier, calmly, " hear me, Philip. You 
and I are alone in ^e world. We have no parents to love us, no 
brothers, no sisters. This day they have taken away the only 
other earthly being for whom I eared, and have cut deep into my 
heart If I lose you too, — ^you are but a child, Kiilip ; a noble but 
a feeble boy, and your arm could not ward off ihe death-stroke 
aimed against you. 1 should behold sdme ruthless sword drinking 
your life-blood, and the jrij^t would palsy my own right arm. Go 
back, dear Philip ! yon «re too young and weak for these bloody 
encomiters." 

** Bat 3^<m are scarce twenty," refoined the boy, ** and you have 
not the stout limbs of a mountaineer ; yet men say, God has given 
you such a wise head and bold heart, that you can lead them to 
battle. I only ask to follow after you.'' 
" In time, Philip, in time ! Do you love me, my dear brother ?" 
The younger Cavalier looked up in the speaker's face vrith 
amasement, and then throwing his arm round his neck, exclaimed, 
"Yoaknowldo, Louis!" 

** Then go back to the heights, and take care of your precious 
days, Philip ; for I tell you, that, if you are In this conflict to-night, 
my thooghta will not be my own. I have more need of the dear 
head than of the strong hand, to guide yonder brave but undisci- 
plined men, — and will yon add to my perplexities, Philip? " 

The boy's bright colour faded, and his head drooped, as he said 
dejectedly, ** 1 will do as you bid me, brother." 

Cavalier pressed him to his heart: " That is well, my noble 
boy ! I love you all the better for your bold purpose, and better 
stfll that you can submit to disappointment. God knows if I do 
not kive you too weQ, for I feel that to lose you iroxdd almost break 
my heart. Away, then, to the upper hills ! it grows late." So 
i^ing, he disengaged himself hastily from the lad, and rushed down 
tiie rocks. As he looked back now and then through the deepening 
twilight, he discerned Philip still standing in a melancholy attitude, 
and repeatedly waved his hand to him to depart. But It was not 
tffl Lcrais had entirely vanished from his sight, that the gallant 
bey turned, inlAi a heavy sigh, and with lingering steps b^n to 
ueend the mountain. 

Cavalier's plans had been wisely laid. He was aware, that a 
Mow mint be immediately struck, to revive the drooping spirits 
of die insurgents. He knew that reinforcements for Montrevel's 
party were on the march, and would probably arrive the next day ; 
and that 'no time was to be lost. Before midnight, the storm 
eoDunenced, as if .in league with the oppressed ; it was accompanied 
by a violent wind, and, in the midst of its fury, his followers, 
^ded into parties, approached the camp of Montrevel unper- 
oeived, from three quarters, and burst upon the bewildered soldiers, 
while the thunder roared over their heads, and ^e hurricane 
whiried their light tents into the air. Flhshed with success, the 
Msailsnts piked their victims vrithout mercy, and pursued them 
into the vory outskirts of the town. 

CavaUer alone was cool in the midst of the general confitsion ; 
sad his ear was the first to catch the sound of drums beating to 
ims within the town. He divined the truth instantiy. Seeing 
the apiMoach of the tempest, the officer sent to the aid of Montrevd 
had harried forward, and had quartered his troops among the 
inhabitants, not two hours before the attack of the Camisards ; 
tad now it required the utmost powers of the young leader 'to 
bring toge&er his scattered and raging adherents, and draw them 
MT in good order to the mountains. He succeeded, however ; and 
by turmag oeeasionaHy to face his antagonists, then flying as if in 
eoosterdation, tempted them on from the plains, into the broken 
nil at the base of the mountains. Before this was accomplished, 
fltf brief fury of die tempest had spent itself; the clouds were 
^radring avray ; and the moon, neftrly full, looked out at times, 
froa her quiet chambers in the sky, on the scene vrith unwonted 
bdffianey. Encouraged by this circumstance, the hot-headed 
tMug ofllcer who conmumded the fresh troops of the royalists, 
Mmdhiuidf to be lured among the hilb; and then, soon finding 



his error, endeavoured to fight his wajr back with abi^very wotthy 
of the sons of freedom themselves. The slatighter among hU 
followers was great ; and they might perhaps have been utteriy citt 
to pieces, had Cavalier detained tihe saihe presence of mind, which 
had marked him thronghout the night. But, while he was 
engaged in superintending the motions of his troops, he suddenly 
perceived a conflict going on, upoii the very edge of a Cliff at no 
great distance, which made his blood run cold. It was a boy, — 
sword in hand,— fighting most gallantly vrith a young royalisi 
officer. His cap was off, — ^the moon shone full on his ftctt — it 
was Philip ! Cavalier sprang towards him , but at the same moment 
he was himself set upon by two soldiers, and compelled to fight for 
his own life. Still be glanced continually at the rock beyond ; he 
saw that Philip was unaware of the precipice behind, — that hii 
antagonist gained upon him,— that the boy wa« yielding, retreating^ 
but still parrying the thrusts aimed at his body *, Cavalier ottered 
a warning cry, but it was unheard, and In an instant more, aft 
Philip a^n stepped back to avoid the desperate lunge Of his fbe, 
— ^he disappear^ ! A mist came bver the eyes of Cavalier ; he 
fought like a blind man ; and, had not some of his oWn friends 
come to his rescue, that night would have seen two of the bcddeit 
spirits of the Cevennes for ever extinguished. As it was, Hit 
faculties seemed benumbed ; and, deprived of his wise command, 
the mountaineers snfibred the soldiers to extricate themselves front 
their perilous position, and march back with some show of otder 
to their quarters, xmder the grey dawn. 

This was but one of a thousand conflicts, which those unha 
tegions beheld. Bttt, whether in defeat or victory, from that t 
the private and profotmd sorrows of Cavaliet found iio utterance. 
The gravity of premature manhood was on his brow ; and, havitig 
but one object for which to live, has energies were wholly ifbBorbed 
in the cause of freedom. The uneducated son of a peasant, he had 
naturaUy imbibed those superstitions, which had led him to yield 
all deference to the claims of the maniac prophetess ; and many a 
time, in the dead watches of the night, did he groan in spirit as he 
remembered her murder ; many a time did the tears gush from his 
eyes in those solitaty hours, as he recollected the heroic boy, the 
darling of his heart, whom he had seen dashed in pieces, as it were^ 
before his face. The fortunes of the fight had led him far from 
the dreadful spot before daylight ; and no funeral rites had honoured 
the object of such fond affection ; but his early virtue, his precocious 
courage, and sad fate, were treasured in the bosom of his brother. 

For weeks and months Uie weary contest went on. The valour 
and cool judgment of Cavalier had exalted him to supremacy above 
the other leaders of the Camisards ; his fiame had spread far and 
vride ; and, when he had succeeded in cutting off a large detach- 
ment of tibe royal troops near Martinargue, Montrevel was recalled ; 
and a general of no less reputation than Marshal Villars was sent 
agaitist the once despis^ rebels of the Cevennes. In a few 
months more, Villars himself came to the conclusion, that the 
wwrfare must be interminable ; it was possible to harass and 
distress, but not to conquer. So indomitable was the spirit of the 
enemy, so impregnable the fkstnesses of their mountains, that all 
hope of putting an end to the war by force of arms was abandoned 
by thia able leader. And in the heart of Cavalier, who beheld the 
iticessant sufferings of ike peasantry fh>m fatigue and famine, there 
also arose a secret longing for the return of peace to their valleys. 
Fearful was this conscientious young man, however, lest the voice 
of inclination should drown the commands of duty; he scarceW 
dared trust his ovm judgmeht ; and it was not till he ascertained, 
that ten thousand rebels woidd lay down their arms if fitting 
conditions should be offered, that he consented to hold an amicable 
parley vridi the enemy. 

An interriew first took place between Cavalier and Lalande, an 
officer of high rank under Marshal Villars. Lalande surveyed the 
worn garments and pale cheeks of the younc hero, whose deeds 
had reached the ear and troubled the mind of Louis the Fourteenth, 
in the midst of his mighty foreign wars ; he looked tipon the body- 
guard of the rebel chief, and saw there, too, signs of povertv and 
extreme physical s^fering ; and believed that he understood how 
to deal with men in su<^ a condition. After il few words of 
courtesy, he drew forth a large and heavy burse of gold, and 
extended it towards Cavalier. The mild eye of the youth rested 
on it a moment with surprise ; he looked in the bfflcer's face, as if 
unable to comprehend his meaning ; then, composedly folding his 
arms and stepping back, he shook his head, with an expression of 
countenance so cold, resolute, and dignified, that Lalande blushed 
at his own proffer. Glancing at the poor fellows who stood behind 
Cavalier, with ready address he intimated that the sum was but 
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intended for a free gift to reUere their dietreu, and scattered the 
glittering coin on the turf before them. Their eyes rested on it 
wishfiiUj, as they thought of their half-feinished wires and 
children ; but, so perfect was the subordination into which they 
had been brought by their extraordinary chief, that not a man 
stirred hand or foot, till, after a brief conference, Cavalier signified 
his pleasure tbat they should accept the donative. That was not 
till he had made satisfactory preliminary arrangements with 
Lalande, and a final interview had been appointed be^een Lalande 
and himself. 

It was on the 6th of May, 1704, that the renowned French 
marshal, — ^the antagonist of Marlborough,— descended into the 
Garden of the RecoUets, at St. C4saire, near Nismes, to discuss 
peace and war with the son of a mountain peasant. He first 
reached the appointed spot ; a grass-plot surrounded by formal 
gravel-walks and trim hedges, bright with the verdure of spring. 
He stood musing by a fountain, careless of the songs of a thou- 
sand birds ; for the interests of his master were at his heart ; and he 
was eager to terminate a contest, most annoying in the present crisis 
of the monarch's affairs. Cavalier approached him with a brow 
equallv perturbed ; for, though the sufferings of his countrymen had 
made him resolve on peace, if it could be honourably obtained, yet 
the forms of his departed friend and brother had haunted his 
dreams through the past night His own wrongs swelled in his 
bosom I and he felt, that Peace, with her sweetest smiles, could 
not bring back the murdered to cheer the loneliness of his lot. 
8a4» therefore, were the tones of his voice, and melancholy the 
aspect of bis countenance, as the conference opened between him 
and his noble adversary ; and YiUars looked on him with a deep 
admiration and sympathy. He knew, from common report, what 
had heeii the keenest trials Cavalier had ever experienced; and 
judged rightly, that, as the season of the year returned, which had 
been marked by events of pain, the jocund voices of spring could 
bring no gaiety to a heart so full of bitter associations. For a 
time, he spoke of the objects for which they had met, but with a 
military frankness, calculated to place the uncourtierlike Cavalier 
at his ease, questioned him of himself and his career ; and gave 
just praises to the troops he had formed from raw mountaineers. 
At last the feelings uppermost in the heart of Cavalier could no 
longer be suppressed, and he broke forth, ** My countrymen are 
born fr^e and fearless, and from their tenderest years can defend 
themselves against oppression. I had a brother. General — " 

He could not go on, but Yillars did not wait. " I know you 
had ; a hero of fifteen ; the tale of that gallant boy's fate has 
reached me since I came into these parts. You might well be 
proud of him.'* 

Cavalier's eyes were swimming in tears, as he repeated, in a 
stifled voice, ** Proud of him ! I prized him while he was mine, 
and, when he was gone, I thought I had never prized him enough, 
—noble, loving, beloved Philip !" 

" Were you satisfied, perfectly satisfied, that he perished in the 
pass of Montluc ? " 

*' Alas ! he disappeared ; I saw him pressed over the brink of a 
precipice ; I knew it was not possible for flesh and bones to be 
dashed on the rocks below without destruction." 

'* Yet, if you remember, torrents of rain had fallen scarce an 
hour before ; at least, so they tell me ; and a deep basin of water 
had been formed under the clifif whence he fell." 

Cavalier looked wildly in the Marshal's face, but spoke not 
*< If," continued Yillars, '* he should have escaped death, should 
have fidlen into the hands of our troops, what ransom would you 
pay for such a prisoner ? " 

•' My8elf,~my liberty,— my life ! I have nought else ! " cried 
the young man. 

Yillars turned away, a benevolent smOe lighting up his war-worn 
features, and raised his sword ; the party of soldiers, who were 
drawn up at a little distance in a hollow square, opened, and there 
stood the dender stripling, Philip ; in anoUier moment, he had 
bounded like a mountain deer mto the arms of his astonished 
brother, whispering, as he dung round his neck, " Will you 
forgive me, Louis ? " 

«* He is yours," resumed the Marshal, dashing the tears from 
his eyes ; ** we demand no ransom for those that wear no beards, 
even though taken sword in hand, as this young goose was, ten 
minutes after he came dripping and dizzy out of the water. The 
swords of our dead Frenchmen were scattered too plentifully 
about him. Carry him otf, or I shall steal him ; and teach him 
loyalty, I pray you; for five years hence he will match us all. 
And now for business." 



Briskly indeed the business went on. The dood had ^ 
from the brow of Cavalier, the load had been lifted from his heart, 
and, both parties having the same object honoun^ly in Tiew* a 
friendly arrangement was speedily concluded, in whidi the iDtereat 
of the monarch and of the long-oppressed subject were alike 
consulted. 

It was not till many years after, that the Governor of Jersey, — 
the veteran of Almanza, — the trusted servant of the Wiw^Mti 
crown, — quietly departed this life of shadows in the ordinary 
course of.nature, leaving behind a high and unblemished rep 
That honoured officer was Louis Cavalier, onoe the rd>el 
of the Cevennes. 



** Flowbl upon the green hfll side, 

Thou, to shun the threatening blast^ 
In the gTMS thy head dost hide, 

By the tempest overpast 
Then to greet the szure sides, 

And to feel the soothing sun, 
Brighter, sweeter thou dost rise,— 

Tell me, flower, how this b done P" 
" I will tell thee as thy friend. 

Artless, timid, whispering low ; 
To the blast His good to bend — 

He who made me taught me so I 
WhUe His teaching I obey, 

I but ftll to rise and stand 
Brighter for the stormy day. 

Leaning on His viewless band. 
When to Him Pve lowly bow'd. 

He with frethneis fills my cup 
From the angry, scowling cloud ; 

Then He gently lifts me up. 
Solfidl; and so I rise; 

In the dark or sunny hour 
Minding Him who rules the skies !— 

He's my God, and I'm HU flower !**—7A« G^, 18S9. 

DIFFERENCE OF MENTAL ACTION IN ANIMALS 

AND MAN. 

It has been maintained that, though there be a great difference 
between the capacities of man, and the thinking of animals, yet the 
difference is not in the kind but merdy in the degree, and that the 
mental powers of the highest animal approach so dosdy to thoaeof 
the lowest man, that, in ikct, it may be said, there h no cseesitisl 
difference, but merdy a gradud transition, and that therefore no 
conclusiou, important in an ethic point of view, can be drawn 
firom this diflicrence. 

This objection may be answered thu^ : First, whether the emal- 
ing state of mind of the lowest man approaches very dosdT to the 
intellect of the highest animd, or sinks even bdow its levd, is not 
the important point to be discussed. The question is — Can the 
low inteUect of man be raised and developed or not ? and ia the 
mind of the animd which approaches to that of the lowest man, hi 
its highest manifestation? Everything else is aoddentd, not 
essential llie eyes of a new-bom eagle may be weaker, aad, eon* 
ddered in thdr.actud state, more defective organs of df^t, tikan 
perhaps those of a mole ; yet the eyw of the eagle arefiir superior, 
and differ strongly in their organization from those of a mole. 

Secondly, I believe we do not venture too hr, in considering It 
as a settled truth, that the mentd activity of the animd, whieli k 
undoubtedly possesses, does not derate itsdf above some of the 
most elementary combinations of impressions reodved tiiroagh the 
senses — combinations which the mind of the brute performs with- 
out oonsdousness. We, ourselves, perform nnmerons eombinatory 
processes, without oonsdousness of the perfonnanoe; a.^. when 
vre avoid a disagreeable disturbance, which we have rqpeatedly net 
with, on our usual walk, by taking a different direction, and become 
consdous of the cause only after we haye been reminded of oar 
change by the hct of having chosen already a different walk. Hm 
animd undoubtedly thinks, but man reflects. ** A mole," says 
Frederick the Great, in his Condderations on the Mannar of 
Waging War with Austria (1758), ** though it might have made 
ten campaigns under Prince Eugene, womd not beoone for all 
that a better tactician." Man reflects upon his reflection ; thlalcs 
on his thoughts ; makes the mind itself the subject of its inqoiry. 
The animal can do no such thing. If it could, it would speak ; for 
though its organs of speech may not be so ^voorably formed fat 
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tke expression of a great Tariety of tones and accents as the high- 
arched palate, the pecnliar constmction of the wind- pipe, the pecn- 
liariy movable lips, and the many other organs of man which con- 
tribute to ^e Tariety, pliability and beanty of language ; yet there 
are many animab which possess a scale of tones, even now unculti- 
Tited as they are, sniCcient to become the basis of articulate com- 
munication. It is not because the animals have no perfect organs of 
speedi that they have no language, as Anaxagoras said, that 
animals would be men had they but hands ; but they have no lan- 
guage because they have not the ideas to be expressed. I doubt 
not but that some of the most intelligent animals feel at times a 
degree of that unspeakable pain which man suiTers when language 
fonakes him, and his soul is anxious to express more than words 
can convey. I believe that I have observed this painful effect of 
a straggle between the mind and means of utterance, in a dog 
which was anzioiis to communicate a serious accident, and yet did 
not sooceed in doing so for a long time. But this proves nothing 
agahist the position just taken. We observe the same pain in 
children. Did this pain always press upon the mind of the dog, 
the means of utterance would finally be raised to the wants of thie 
mind, of whatever compound of sounds and signs this utterance 
woold consist. It is the want of thought which makes the brute 
tiie *'mute creation." 

I am aware that there existed formerly a ready way of accounting 
for many intellectual phenomena in the brute world, by ascribing 
them sim^ to instinct. This is not accounting for the pheno- 
menon. First, the superiority of man was said to exist in his 
actbg by reason, while the animal acts by instinct; and when 
pboMmena were cited, which showed undeniable traces of oom- 
KBatory powers, and which would have contradicted this dictum, 
it was said, these phenomena must be explained by instinct, be- 
caaae aniinals have nothing else to guide them. With this argu- 
ment in a drde many seem to be satisfied. It can, however, 
andmiaMy be proved, that, in some cases, animals act not because 
impdled by instinct, but. in consequence of mental action within 
thoD, though it may be, and most probably is, unconscious to 
tkem. Ask any hunter whether some pointers think or not. 

Yetthon^ this mental action in the brute animal is allowed — 
and lome instances shall be given directly — there is still a line 
which very distinctly marks, even in a popular point of view, the 
diinreBce between man and brute. 

1. If an gathers experience and transmits it from generation to 
geseratioD, conscious of its being experience, and thus capable of 
reoeiring new ad^tions. The animal improves likewise bV expe- 
ricnoe ; we find around us daily proofs of this fact. All drilling, 
vkieh does not produce a new habit, is founded upon it Animals 
atinly diange their habits in different countries, and acquire 
grsMly a fooUty in ftfotecting tlibmselves against the inclemency 
of wsitfaer or in procuring foolL Young animals learn from the 
old ones, and what thus iqipears to many, at first glance, to be 
imtiBct, i #. n primitive and direct impulse of nature, will be 
finoid, on cloeer examination, to be the effect of experience. The 
moft timid antnuds, in parts of the world which had never been 
listed by intruders, showed no fear at their first approach. The 
birds or seals, on the 8(^tary islets in the Pacific, shownoappre- 
bcBiion of any danger, no shyness when first attacked ; but they 
senna it as toon as they know the character of their pursuers. 
Whether the benver builds his curious hut because it cannot resist 
SB imfdse entirely independent upon its volition, as the bee, for 
imtaoce, forms its regular ccU, or whether this species has formed 
iti arduteeture bya stock of common experience gradually acquired, 
mi^t be tested by observation; but this seems certain, that 
kaewledge— and ezpoience is a species of knowledge— is trans- 
mitted inth animals by mere imitation, and remains within a very 
limited circle, even with the most favoured animals ; while man 
improves h infinitely. The beavers of North America build to-day, 
■t tiiey were found the day when the first white men settled on the 
Western oonlinent. There is likewise a greater uniformity in the 
•etions of M»i»«^l« in different parts of the world ; the natural im- 
pibes, though acted upon by^experience, seem therefore to be 
more wominent. 

2. There is foresight in animals, and yet their foresight differs 
fism diat of man, even of the lowest grade, by a marked charac- 
tOMtic The beaver builds very cunning^ his dams at a great 
diitaaoe from his lodge, fo^wing entirdy the necessity arising 
<Mt of the shape and current of the river. Animals collect stores 
for the winter, build bridges, prepare for battles, concert upon 
piaaa to deeoy, entrap, or otherwise to catch their prey, endeavour 
tsmialead the disturfoer of their young ones, or the enemy of their 



females, wait for favourable winds, observe a fixed order in travel- 
ling, relieve each other in the performance of laborious tasks, change 
their nests according to a change of circumstances, observe in some 
cases a certain degree of division of labour, (as is the case with the 
beavers,) the fox resorts to a series of actions having distinct 
reference to one aother, in order finally to arrive at his object, — 
and whatever else animals may do as indicating foresight or a faculty 
to combine received impressions. But there exists, as far as I 
know, no solitary instance of exchange among animals, or of anv- 
thing that could be fairly considered as approaching it. The 
animal elevates itsdf in no case to any exchange of labour or pro- 
duce, of which a certain degree eidsts among all men, the very 
lowest Hottentot or the most barbarous South-Sea Islander 
not excepted. There is no human tribe known, which has not 
risen to this incipient stage of all civilisation, however impeded 
its farther progress may be by constant disturbances, such as 
incessant warfare, the permanence of savage habits, famine or 
disease. Even the most brutish Pelew Islander will willingly part 
with the fish which he has caught, for a piece of iron. So com- 
mon an act of man is the exchange of articles andof labour, engross- 
ing so much of- his attention, and so large a number of all human 
actions in common life consist in exchanging, that in German 
the word acting means carrying on trade, and action a commercial 
house. Yet the etymologv of the German word indicates nothing 
of the kind; for handetn (e^mologically the same with the 
English to handle) is derived from Hand, and means, still, 
acting, because our visible actions are chiefly performed with the 
hands. 

It is not necessary for the present purpose to ascertahi when 
the animal acts, simply impelled by instinct or not If it be 
shown that in many cases the brute thinks, it suffices for our 
purpose, which, in this particular case, is to prove, on the one 
hand, that it is an erroneous notion, and, I believe, one unworthy 
of the Creator, to imagine that the whole brute creation moves 
and acts no ways different from the dissolved chemical elements 
of some body, when they crystallise ; on the other hand, that it is 
equally erroneous to deny any essential difference in the thinking 
of the animal and that of man. If a bird builds its nest for the 
first time, we cannot suppose that it has retained during the whole 
time it was living singly, a recollection of its parental nest, or that 
any idea of the fact that at the proper season it will have voung 
ones in its turn, and that it ought, consequently, to provide for 
them beforehand, has been imparted to it by any other individual 
of its species, nis would necessaiily indicate operations of the 
mind, which we entirely miss where we should certainly expect 
them soonest. But if, on the other hand, a rising freshet threat- 
ens to reach the nest of a granivorous bird, built in a hedge, and 
the bird hastily builds a temporary nest in a safer place, and 
carries, against its natural disposition, and contrary to the com- 
mon use for which the beak is formed, carefully its young from 
the endangered spot to the new nest, we cannot possibly explain 
it by instinct, if this word is meant to express any definite idea. 
When the land-crabs of the West Indies sally forth, at the proper 
season^ in long procession from the interior mountains, and pro- 
ceed in as straight a line as possible to the sea-shore, to deposit 
their eggs and shed their shell, and then return in the ;ame order, 
we can hardly bring ourselves to consider these movements in so 
low an animal to be the effect of experience and thinking. Take, 
on the othei hand, a Newfoundland dog, which, as is common with 
dogs, took great fdeasure in walking with its master. He soon 
found out that the act of taking hat and gloves, or of merely 
putting aside books and papen, at certain times of the day, were 
indications of the master^s intention of going out, and he expressed 
his anticipation of pleasure by manifest signs. Several times, 
however, the dog had been sent home, as his company could not 
always be convenient to the master. The consequence was that 
the dog would take good care not to show that he expected to 
leave the house, but he would slyly steal out of the room, as soon 
as he thought that any indications of a walk had been given,* and 



« The aboTo insuncft bat not be«n m«ntion«d, becaoM peculiarly remark- 
able, but •imply beeauie it fell under my own obserraUon. 1 can gire another 
more striking hittance of mental opermttoo in this intelligent animal. He 
accompanied a •errant, who rode to a place at some distance (Vom home. 
The horse was Ued to a tree in fhmt of a houM, while the •errant executed hia 
message. When, after come delay, he came out of the house, the horse was 
gone ; he went on a hUl. and from this elevated spot he obsenred the dof 
leading the horse by the bridle, which the canhio leader held in his month, both 
trotting al a moderate pace. The dog broogfat home the horse and led it to im 
proper place fai the staUa. So be waa In the habit of leading ona of the honss 
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wait It a oertun corner, whiidi the master had to pau daily, and 
nhich waf at a oontiderabie distance from home. Snrelj this 
indicates some operation of tiie mind, not to be accounted for by 
instinct.— i^Mter'f PoHUeal Etkio9. 

THE SMALL-POX AND VACCINATION. 

D0BINO the past year the metropolis and country generally 
have suffered considerably from Ae prevalence of small.pox, 
which, in its virulence, has for exceeded any of its visitations for 
several years. Unhappily, many individuals who have been 
yacciiMited, and whose security might consequently have boe^ 
antioipated, did not escape an attack of this loathsome and direful 
disease ; which circumstance has given rise to opinions respecting 
the non-efficacy of vaccination that are altogether fallacious, 
although such notions might reasonably be entertained by persons 
totally unacquainted with the generally permanent influence of 
vaccine on the cqnstitution, when once received into the system. 
The two prevailing opinions on this subjept amongst the unin- 
Ibrmed, are these -.—That the protecting property of the cow-pox 
has become deteriorated by being transmitted through the con- 
stitutions of so many "hundreds of thousands of individuals, and 
that the only way to ensure its success is, again to take the 
vaccine lymph fron^ ih^ cow, which they would i^ot find very 
practicable, as the disease is of very rare occurrence amongst cattle, 
and seldom, if ever, shews itself, except when they are collected 
in herds. Others, again, imagine, that re-vaccination is absolutely 
necessary every seventh year, considering its influential effects to 
have then ceased. Neither of these opinions can be sanctioned 
by medical men ; they, on the contrary, unanimously assert, that 
the charactef of the vaccine vesicle of the present day is exactly 
what Dr. Jenner described and delineated. It runs through tl^ 
same course, occupies the same number of days, and is in every 
respect identical with what it was in 1790. We know of no other 
matter, whether animal or vegetable, which, by inoculation on 
man, would produce a like series of symptoms as the vaccine 
virus does. From an early period after its discovery, it was 
Vnown that even those who had the cow-pox by direct inoculation 
from the cow, were as liable as others to the chance qf subsequent 
smaU-pox. Persons vaccinated by Dr. Jenner himself, and in the 
very infancy of the cow-pox, were attacked by small-pox. The 
children of a distinguished naval officer residing at Chatham were 
vaccinated by Dr. Jenner ; one of them, five or six years after- 
wards, had an attack of small-pox, and unfortunately died, whilst 
the others resisted the infection through the protecting property 
of the cow-pox. We are, therefore, of opinion> that there is no 
reason to believe that the cow-pox virus has been injured in the 
slightest degree by successive inoculations, or by the time which 
has intervened since it was taken from the cow. 

Although public attention is attracted to the number of cases of 
small-pox following vaccination, even when the latter has been 
performed with the greatest care, and has proceeded through all 
its stages with the utmost regularity ; we are warranted in stating 
that permanent security is afforded to the many, whilst only the 
few are attacked ; and out of the few, we are bold to say, that 
twenty-nine out of thirty have ther small-pox so changed, so 
modified, and so slight, t^at they are able to walk about on the 
fourth day ; whilst there is not one out of a hundred who dies, 
or who is permanently marked by it — Is this not a boon to.be 
thankful for ? Is it not a prize of great value, which we should 
treasure xa^ and preserve with all care ? Especially when we 
recollect what happened before the introduction of the cow-pox. 
It appears from the bills of mortality, that in the latter part of the 
last century the deaths from small* pox in the metropolis averaged 
two thousand annually, or about one-tenth of the total mortality. 
In the year 1796, it prevailed with such severity, that in the 
metropolis alone, 3549 lives are recorded to have been sacrificed 
to its virulence. The deaths by small-pox throughout England, 

44 be watered. Tbii aaimsl was ifent f\ro|a the coast of Labrador, and was not 
fC ibe opmoioa lovtg-bair^d breed of ^ffwfoundland dogs. 



before the year 1800, were computed to be 45,000 awimali yl 
The number of deaths by small-pox has been consider^le 
during the year 1838. In November, 1837, the dlKase begsA 
to spread epidemically m London ; and during the ensuing twelve- 
months, (tUl November 1838,) the admission into the Londca 
Small-Pox Hospital amounted to 740; and about 100 iiwe 
l«fhsed admission, from want of room. The wards w«re m 
crowded, that fever of a very malignant sort gained a footiB^ ii 
the hospital, and swelled the already severe mortality. A co«- 
siderable number of the patients admitted of late years had b«m 
vaccinated in early life. The proportion of these was two vacci- 
nated persons to three unvaccinated. Hence, unthinking persom 
have hastily concluded, that the vaccine matter has lost its pro- 
tecting power. In refutation of this idea, it is stated in the aaamsd 
report from the National Vaccine Institution to the Seocetary <tf 
State, dated in the spring of 1838, that '* the virus of smalUpex 
itself has lost nothing of its force in the course of two hundred 
years ; and we are enabled to state a strong fact, with per^-ct 
confidence, that of more than 70,000 vaccinated in descent, with 
successive portions of the matter originally collected by Dr. JcnacTy 
thirty-eight years ago, vaccination has manifested its peculiar 
influence in all ; thoagh, of this number, some hundreds hsse 
been subjected to the severest trials by exposure to small-potx xs 
its most fatal form." 

We repeat, and cim safely say, that if the cow-pox is not in ^ 
cases a perfect protection against the attack of tiie small-pox , it 

renders it, in forty-nine cases out of fifty, a mild and "- 

disease. 

Nothing can be urged against the practice of 
On the contrary, it is likely to be attended with benefit, even tf 
it only confers additional confidence to the person, making surety 
doubly sure. Tlie period of puberty, when important changes take 
place in the constitution, appears to be the most advisable period 
to have it performed. There are, however, many who labour undsr 
the delusion that if they have their c)uldren once V8cciiiated« they 
must necessarily have the protecting influence of the cow-pox; 
whereas, it not unfrequently happens that the operation is obliged 
to be performed three or four times before it is done successfillj. 
The following case will illustrate this fiict : — A medical gentkmaa 
last summer visited a part of the country where the smafi-pox wis 
preva^ing. He had occasion to speak to a poor woman who had a 
daughter, an interesting-looking child, and he inquired if it |ui4ha4 
the cow-pox. The poor woman assured him, with joy on her cooa- 
tenance, that as soon as she heard of the small-pox being in her 
neighbourhood, she had her child vaccinated by the Union doctor, 
and hoped that she was safe. Curioyty, combined with an inter- 
est felt for the interesting subject of their conversation, induced 
the gentleman to examine the child^s arm, when he discovered that 
it did not bear a i^ark of vaccination, and that the child was con* 
sequently unprotected. We believe that there are many sn^ 
cases, where the children are vaccinated, but, from some eanse or 
another, they are never taken again to the medical man who per- 
formed the operation, to see whether the disease has gone thrcnigh 
its proper stages, or not. In the course of time, some of those 
who have been vaccinated, but who are, like the above case, unpro- 
tected, take the small-pox, have it severely, or die ; and these are 
the cases that are frequently reported to have happened after vao- 
cination. An odium is consequentiy, and most unjustly, east as 
one of the kindest blessings of Providence. The following is a 
general statement of what takes place after vaccination ; and aay 
deviation should be carefully attended to by parents, who, in sodi 
cases, should have their children re-vaccinated. 

On the third day the incision or incisions are elevated, and re. 
semble a flea-bite. On the fifth, a distinct vesicle (like a smsH 
blister) is formed, elevated at the edges, and depressed in the cen- 
tre. It gradually enlarges till the eighth day, when it is distended 
with a clear fluid, or lymph, and on this day it is perfect On the 
morning of the ninth day an inflamed ring forms roqud tbe 
vesicle, which is now of a light yellow colour. 
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Tike Teticlfi continiiet to increase for two days, and there is con- 
ttderable retiness round the part. On the eleventh day the rednen 
b^ins to decrease, and the surface of the yesicle acquires a brown 
colour. The lymph concretes and forms a brown scab, which dries, 
contracts, blackens, and falls off about the twenty-first day ; leaving 
a cicatrix, or mark, which is permanent, and which ought to be 
about the size of a large split pea, circular, indented by five or six 
minute pits, and be a little depressed. • 

In conclusion, we would earnestly urge all parents to pay atten- 
tion to the vaccination of their children ; and there is no excuse for 
the poor, as gratuitous vaccination is extensively performed. Let 
the children be vaccinated between the. third and fifth month, and 
at a time when they are in good health and firee firom any eruption 
on tlie skirif when their bowels are not disordered, and when they 
are not suffering fh>m any irritation from teething. 

The failure of vaccination in particular cases can be traced to 
partkular causes. *' To do justice to the merits of vaccinationt 
it ought to be performed by well-instructed and skilful surgeons, 
who are aUe to discover whether there be any temporary ill pre- 
Tailing in the habit of the patient to be submitted to it. In the 
f<uin of a slight cutaneous eruption (for this will often render the 
body unsusceptible, for a time, of effectual vaccination) ; and it 
should be carefully observed whether the prevalence of any 
epidemic disease may interlSsre with the success of the process ; 
for it has been remarked by several experienced vaccinators, that 
the infiuensa of 1837 did make it necessary to repeat vaccination, 
more than once or twice, before it took effect" 

Parents who are careless about vaccination are very culpable— 
neglectful of their own interestsi and that of society. By neg- 
lect or over^^onfidence, the small-pox might ouoe more become 
a scourge, and, even in the 1 9th century, leave a memorial of its 
increased virulence sufficient to stamp its visit as that of a great 
plague. We have had a hint of this in the recent augmentation of 
its influence in London, and throughout the country. 

INFLUENCE OF STEAM AND RAILROADS. 

Thx numbers that now go up and down the Thames in search 
of health, pleasure, or business, are certainly amazing. Upwards 
of 500,000 persons are conveyed annually by the steamers to 
the abort distances of Greenwich, and about 300,000 to Woolwidi 
and Bladnrall, independent of the tens or perhaps hundreds of 
^lousands conv<^ed to Gravesend, Heme-bay, Margate, Rams- 
gatat &c., and or considerably more than 1,000,000 who travel to 
and from Greenwich by the railway. It is, perhaps, still more 
astonishing, that the land conveyances have nevertheless increased 
with almost eaual rapidity. Two coaches, running each twice 
a-day> formed tne only passenger conveyance between London and 
Woolwich not longer than 30 years ago. The omnibuses alone 
now perform the journey 48 times per day, besides the numerous 
vans and coaches which ply between Woolwich and Greenwich to 
take passengers to and from the railway. * 

The number of omnibuses in London, which is daily augment- 
ing, has not prevented the establishment and success of steamers 
continually plying between Westminster and London bridges, 
and daily conveying many thousands of persons, although it is a 
contunous and parallel line to one of the chief directions of the 
omnibus traffic. 

From the metropolis, the influence is felt all over the country. 
Only two generations back there were no means of reaching Lon- 
don from Horsham, in Sussex, a distance of thirty-six miles, but 
on loot or on horseback. • Upwards of thirty ooaches now pass 
throngh Horsham daily to and from London, besides post-chaises, 
private carriages, &c, while the traffic of goods exceeds 40,000 
tons per annum. This change has been solely caused by the con- 
struction of a good road. 

The IStockUm and Darlington Railway was the first in England 
upon which kicomotive steam-engines were used. On the Stock- 
ton and Darlington road, the passengers conveyed amounted only 
to 4000 annually, previous.to the opening of the railway ; they 
now exceed 16,000. The average number Df passengers on the 
B<dton railroad is now 2500 per week, although it did not pre- 
viously amount to 300. The ooaches mnnins between Newcastle 
and Cariiale prior to the railway were only kcensed to carry 343 
persons per week, or both ways, 686 ; now 1596 are on the ave- 



rage conveyed the whole distance every week. On the Dundee 
and Newstyle line, the railway has increased the annual number 
of travellers from 4000 to upwards of 50,000. Between liver- 
pool and Manchester, the number of passengers by the coaches 
was formerly 146,000 in the year; it is now more than 500,000 by 
the railway alone. 

Similar effects have been experienced in the United States, both 
in the increase of travelling and in the rapidity and denseness with 
which the vicinity of railroads and of steam navigation has be- 
come located and peopled. Hence the great stimulus which has 
been given to the construction of railroads in that country : in 
January, 1835, full 1690 miles of railway had already been com- 
pleted in the United States, at a cost of about 8,130,000/. sterling. 

The continent of Europe is also beginning to feel the influenee 
of rapid communication. The former traffic between Brussels 
and Antwerp consisted of about 75,000 passengers per annum ; 
the railroad has raised it to more than 1 ,200,000 1 Still the pro- 
gress is comparatively slow. In Germany, however, there are a 
number of railroads in construction ; one fVom Vienna to Prague, 
which is advancing rapidly ; another between Leipsic and Dres- 
den ; and a third from Mannheim to BAle, with others in specu- 
lation. In 1835 there were only about 100 steam-vesscls employed 
on the rivers and in the ports of France; and in the year 1836, 
the number was only slightly increased. The French government 
possesses about 40 steam-vessels, used as packets. About ths 
end of the year 1836, there were 4 steamers employed in the faiter- 
oourse between the ports of Denmark. In the ports of Sweden, 
27 ; Russia, 26 ; Prussia, only 3. Rostock had I, Lubeck 8, 
Hamburgh 3, Amsterdam 3. Rotterdam had 26, from 75 to 100 
tons burthen ; they ply on the Rhine, between Rotterdam and 
Colo^. Antwerp ancl Ghent had only 3 ; Spain and Portugal, 4 ; 
Sardinia, 5 ; Tuscany, 1 ; Naples, 8 ; and Austria, 6. Great 
Britain has about 1000 steam-vessels, and the United States 
perhaps about 600, many of whidi are of large capacity. 



NBWSPAPKRS. 

By a recent parliamentary return, the number of stamps issued 
to periodicals in 1837, appears to be 53,496,207. The four-penny 
stamp was reduced in 1836 ; the number of stamps issued ouring 
that year being 35,576,056. The first year of the penny stamp 
shows thus an increase of eighteen millions of stamps. Of 
this number, the London press took up about ten millions ; the 
English provincial press; six millions; and the Scotch, nearly 
two milhons. There is no perceptible alteration on the Irish 
press. The number of London periodicals taking out stamps in 
1836 was 71, in 1837 it was 85; the English provincial press 
appears, in 1836, to muster 194 periodicals; in 1837, the in- 
creased number of 237. The Scotch newspapers are set down at 
54 and 65 ; the circulation rising from 2,654,438 to 4,123,330. 

NUlfBXR O? NKWfiPAPKBS IN 

Year. . England. Scotland. Ireland. Total. 

1833 ... 248 ... 46 ... 75 ... 369 
1836 ... 265 ... ir4 ... 78 ... 397 
1887 ... 322 ... 65 ... 71 ... 458 
From the last return, up to the 30th of September, 1838, there 
appear to be 88 London periodicals taking out stamps, and con- 
suming upwards of thirty millions annually. One day during last 
summer, 175,000 newspapers were put into the London Post- 
office, to be jporwarded to the country. Contrast this with the 
statement made in the introduction to the first Number of that 
most venerable of periodicals, the << Gentleman's Magazine." 
When Cave started the ** Gentleman's Magazine," his intentions 
were of the humblest nature — merely to coUect in a fbcus the best 
results of what was then considered the amazing number of London 
periodicals. Thus, in the introduction to the first Number for 
January, 1731, it is said : — 

^' Upon calculating the number of nowipapers, *tis found that (be« 
sides divers written accounts) no lets than two hundred half-sheets 
per month are thrown from the press, only in London ; and about as 
many printed elsewhere in the three Idngdoms ; a consideiable part of 
which constantly exhibit essays on various subjects for entertainment ; 
and all the rest oeeasionally oUigo their readers with matters of publie 
concern, communicated to tlie world by persons of capacity, through 
their means ; so that they are become the chief channels of amosement 
and intelligence. But then^ being only loose papers, uncertainly Mat- 
tered about, it often happens that many things desenring attention 
contained in them are only seen by accident, and others not sufficiently 
published or preserved for universal benefit and informatiQii.** 
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DiFrusioN or thb scriptures. 

Prom the annual report of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledf «, 
*«stlasoed«ltappean that 95.G49 bibles, 87,496 tesuments* 191,713 prayer- 
books. 10,069 psalters, 145,479 bound books, 9.229,652 tracts, hare been sold this 
year, making a total circulation of scriptural publications of 2,753,606. The 
income on the year amounts to only 83,lG3f. lit. 5tf., while the expenditure is 
stated at 85.1401. Z$. ' The number of schools in connesion with the society 
are.6.068 Sunday-schools, containing 438,280 scholars ; 10,152 Sunday and day- 
schools, in which are' 51 4,450 scholars ; and 704 iafaut schools, containfaig 43,780 
scholars. Total schools, 16,224 ; and total number of scholars. 996,460. 

THE MANUrACTURB OF SHBRRIE8. 
At Xmres the old wines are kept in huge casks, not much inferior In stse to 
tha great tun of Heidelberg, called Modrt butu'; and some of these old ladies 
contain wine that is one hundred and twenty years of age. It must, howerer, 
be confessed that the plan adopted in keeping them up partakes somewhat of 
the oature.of " une impotture delicate," since, whenever a gallon of wine is 
taken flrom the one hundred and twenty year old butt. It is replaced by a like 
quantity from the next in seniority, and soon with the rest; so that even the 
very oldest wines in the store are daily undergoing a mixing process. It is thus 
perfectly idle, when a customer writes for a '* ten year old" butt of sherry, to 
expect to receire a wine which was grown that number of years previously. He 
will get a most excellent wine, however, which will probably be prepared for 
him in the following manner :— Three-fourths of the butt will consist of a three 
or four year old wine, to which a few gallons otP<^farete or AnumiiUado will 
bo added to give the particular AaTour or colour required ; and the remainder 
will be made up of varioas^troportlons of old wines, of diflWreot vintagee ; a dash 
of brandy being addad, to prevent sea-sicknea during the voyage. To calculau 
the age of this mixture, appears, at first sight, to involve a laborious arithmetical 
operation. But it Is very simply done, by striking an average in the foUowbig 
manner :— The/ond, we will suppose, is a four*yean' old wina, with whidi figure 
we must, therefore, commence our calculations. To flavour and give age to 
this foundation, the hundred and twenty years' old ' madre * is made to contri- 
bute a gallon, which, being about the himdredth part of the proposed butt, dif- 
fuses a year's maturity'lnto the composition. The centigenarian stock-buu 
next furnishes a quantity, which in the same way adds another year to iu age. 
The next In seniority supplies a proportion equivalent to a space of two years ; 
and a fourth adds asimilar period to iu existence. So that, without going Air- 
thcr, we have, 4 -t- 1 -fl + >+>* 10, as clear as the sun at nooa-day,or a demon- 
stration in JiLvud\i^^New$paper paragraph. 

IVY. . 
Ivy b one of tba few shrubs which will bear without ii^tuy the smoke of 
London, and this property renders it exceedingly valuable for street houses. 
About London it is raised in immense quantities in pots, and trained to the 
height of fW>m six to twelve feet on stakes, so that at any season of the year a 
hedge may be formed of it. by training it over an iron railing, or wire fence, or 
wooden railing, or lattice work, or a naked wall covered with It, at an incredibly 
short notice. One valuable use to which the ivy may be applied, in street 
houses hi towns. Is to form external framings to the windows fautead of archi- 
traves. In the interminable lines of naked windows hi the monotonous brick 
booses built about fifty yean ago, which form the majority of the London streeu 
at the west'Ond of the town, the Ivy affords a resource which any householder of 
taste may turn to very good accounu He has only to form projecting archi- 
traves of wire to his wUidows, and to place a pot of ivy on his wfaidow-siU, or in 
a small balcony, at the base of each Jamb, taking care to fix the pou securely, 
and to make a provision for supplying them regularly with water. In rooms, 
ivy, when planted In boxes, and properly trained, may be made to form a rustic 
screen, cither to soften the light, or to exclude a disagreeable view : and in very 
large drawtng-rooms, planu in boxes or vases, trained on wh^ parasols, or other 
overhaagfag fhimework, wUl form a rustic canopy for smaU groups of parties, 
who may seat themselves under iu shade, in the same manner as parUessU 
under orange-trees in the public rooms of ^rlin, and other cities of the Con- 
iSacnU—Loudon't Arharetuvt, 

WRITING INK. 
The Ute Dr. WoUaston recommended the following mode of maUng Ink. 
Eight ounces of Aleppo galls, coarsely powdered; four ounces of gum-arabic ; 
four ounces of green vitriol ; a quarter of an ounce of doves, also coarsely pow. 
dercd. Pour two quarts of boiling water on the galls, and sUr fVequcnUy tiU 
cold : the next day pour off thrse pinu and a quarter of the tofusion. Dissolve 
the gum-arabic in hot water, to make half a pint of mucilage, and mix this 
thoroughly with the infusion. To this mixture then add the vitriol (previously 
dissolved in hot water),'and.the doves. When poured off for use, care should 
be taken not to disturb the sediment. 

CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE OF TBA IN BRITISH INDIA. 
One of the moat Important discoveries connected with our commerce in the 
East has recenUy been made. It may end in the enUre UberaUon of this country 
from depeodance upon Chhia for tea, and if so, it wiU open new and grand fields 
for mercanUle enterprise, and aflbrd a fresh and inexhausUble source of wealth 
to this country, and prosperity to her East Indian possessions. It appears 
from aa official memorandum. Just Issued fh>m the ladia Board, that the 
RN«ct of Sir Joseph Banks, in 1788, for introducing the culUvaUon of tea 
taio British India, has been suddenly and unexpectedly accomplished. It was 
tiMught by Dr. Wallick, of the Botanical garden near Calcutta, by Dr. Fal- 
coner, of the Botanical garden at Seharunpore, and other authorities, that the 



tea plant might be cultivatad with saoeesi in some dittricls of the Hlmalajn 
mountains : and while certain steps, under the auspices first of Lord WaUaa 
Bentlnck, and afterwards of Lord Auckland, were being taken to inirodoee KL, 
whole forests of it were discovered in the Assam country, growing, as it wt% 
bMligenousIy. The Assam country, otnr readers may be aware, lies to the 
north of the Burman empire, and fbrms part of our late conquests. The taa 
there produced has been duly prepared by persons ftvm China, and scvwral 
chests of it have been very recently received in this kingdom, and thtir coo- 
tents have been found of a quality not at all inferior to that for which we hxn 
hitherto been indebted to ** the Celestial Empin.'*^Mominff ChromUie. 

REAL BENEVOLENCE. 

There Is an art in making a man happy which very few onderstaiid. R is 
not always by putting the hand into the pocket that we remove a fBlct ioDa ;■« 
there must be somethhig more — there must be advice, and labour, and activity 
—we must bestir ourselves, leave our arm-chairs, throw off our dippen, aai 
go abroad, if we would eflectually serve our felfow-creatores. Wa moat sieo 
our time, our tongue, and our presence, as well as our money ; we most apts- 
fort them in their sorrows, counsel them \n thdr aflkirs ; stand between tbem 
and oppression ; intercede, where intercession is needful ; 
persQasion can be of avail, and lend them the authority of our < 
The doing of aH this revives that spring of action wliidi mifforttme Is a^ ta 
enfeeble ; and without which no man can permanently prosper ; it createa in 
the object of our bounty that confidence and emulation whidi produces the 
happiest consequences. When to this active and effectual benevolence tiM 
more prompt eflkacy of money is added, how great and how lastioc naay not 
the good be I Few, however, posaess this quality of philanthropy : for it ooala 
leu to give a guhiea than to give an hour.— f^re Nigkte at St, Albans. 

THB WILL AND THB DBBD. 

The will to the deed— the Inward prindple to the outward act,— is as the 
kernel to the shdl ; but yet, in the first place, the shell k necessary for tka 
kernel, and that by which it is commonly known ; and in the next place as the 
shell comes first and the kemd grows gradually and hardens within it. so ft is 
with the moral principle In man. Legality precedes morality in every iadi. 
vidoal, even as the Jewish dispensation preceded the Christian in the edaca- 
tion of the world at large. 

The Will for the Deed.— When may the will be taken for the deed ? Tfaea 
when the will is the obedience of the whole man ; when the will is In fsct tits 
deed, that is all the deed in our power. In every other case, it is bvndlnf tlM bow 
without shooting the arrow. The bird of paradise gleams on the lofty bnaeh. 
and the man takes aim, and draws the tough yew into a crescent with ililgbi and 
mahn, and lo I there is never an arrow on the string.— C!t>{^<f^. 

ANECDOTE OF MILTON. 

Milton, who had been Latin secretary to Cromwell, and distlnguldied himsdf 
by writing In defence of the king's death, seems to have antidpated the Date of 
the reglddes. When he found himself excluded fVom the act of indeaasiity, be 
adopted the ingenious device of feigning himself to be dead, and ordered e pub- 
lic Amend procession. To this, perhaps, he, in part, owed his escape ; for the 
king, who was heartily fond of a Joke, seemed to have approved of it in the pre* 
sent instance, and Is said to have applauded the policy of Milton in elodiag the 
punishroeni of death, by a seasonable show of dying.— Ounnfitp*«ai*# Oreat 
Britain, 

WHO 18 RICH ENOUGH. 

He is rich who hath enough to bo charitable ; and it is hard to be ao poor, 
that a noblo mind may not find a way to this piece of goodness. ** Ue that 
giveth to the poor leudeth to the Lord," There Is more rhetoric in tlial one 
sentence, than bi a library of sermons.— £iir 7. Browne, 

INSCRIPTION ON A PORTRAIT OF JAMES I. 
Crowns havo their compasse, length of dayes thdr date ; 
Triumphes their tomb^ felidtie her fete ; 
Of more than earth can earth make none partaker. 
But knowledge makes the king most like bhi maker. 

Beloe't Aneedotei' 



[We cannot pennit this, our fint Namber, to past into the liaiids of 
the pohlic without a brief obaervation. Such of our readers wm may 
have penned onr ** Preliminary Number,** are, doubtleaa, aeqawBted 
with the general character of the motivea and priodplea wliich actuata 
ns in ttartinf and conducting the ** London Saturday Joornal." 
Bat the oljeete indicated in tliat preliminary Number are not to he 
aocomplished in a week or a month. They are rather to be oonsideitd 
u the animating prindplo of our periodical existence. Conadoos of 
the sincerity of our motives, wc ask for a kind and sympaUusmg 
audience ; and desire our friends to recollect, tliat if we appear occa- 
sionally to deal in generalities, it is not because onr own opiniom ai« 
nnftxed, but because wo wish to come with acceptance mmongst all 
cUsses of readers.] 

London: WILLIAM SMITH, 113, Fleet Street. Bdinbai|[li: PaASsa 
AND Co. Dublin: Ccmiy ahd Co.— Printed by BnADBtmT and EvAtt 
Whitefriars. 
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PROGRESSIVE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
TBsmB is ma anecdote recorded of a Frenchman, who, while he 
WM recideat in London, was told that there was a mob in the 
ftreets. He therefore ran ont, and mingling with the crowd, 
eigerty asked cirery one aronnd him, " Where is the mob, where 
is the mob ? " Something like this is performed freqnenUy by 
outmItos, when we are told that we are living in society which is 
in a state of rerolntion. We mb oar eyes, and looking around us, 
ask our neigfabonrs, " Where is the rercdntion? " We are too 
apt to associate rerolntions ezdnsiTely with grand events, public 
? demonstrationsy and ytbreaks of physical violenoe, forgetting that 
iQ that is really vahiible in a movement is mental in ito operation, 
md has taken place frequently before it begins to display itself 
ojfiealy. It is Uius that we meet, in history, with examples not 
only of individuals, but of whole portions of a community, who 
resemble those inhabitants of London who sometimes become first 
acquitted with evente that happened in the metropolis, by meet- 
ii^ with the record of them in the columns of a provincial news- 
paper. Or, to use a more appropriate iUustration, they arc like 
Oe sleeping inhabitants on the banks of a river, who are made 
awe of the presence of a flood, by finding themselves swimming 
in their ^ed>. 

We apply the word revolution to physical, mental, and moral 
movements. The earth daily presents its scarred face to the sun ; 
and year by year continually it runs its silent course in the heavens, 
retnming to the place from whence it came. The mind of man, 
also, is ever in motion, but, unlike the earth, it runs, not in a 
drde, but on a straight line, which stretches out to infinity. It 
never returns to its starting point, but presses forward to an unseen 
goil. An that takes plsce on the earth— wars, and rumours of 
wan, upturning of governments, changes of language, and manners, 
and costume, — ^aro but indications of the movement, marks of the 
restless, busy, and progressive spirit. Junius has a much- 
applanded sentiment, to the effect, that in revcdutions whatever is 
fight and worUiless floats on the top, while whatever is solid and 
▼aluable sinks to the bottom. This is only true locally. Were 
we wise beings — if we clearly saw our own and our neighbour's 
interest and welhre, and were disposed to act on our convictions, 
none of those frightftd events would occur, to iHiich the name of 
levolntion has been almost exclusively attached. But we are not 
wise beings ; good and evil is ever mixing in our lot ; and so, 
tmder the overruling providence of God, revolutions arise and 
borit out, like storms in the natural world— and during the process, 
the good flies off, like a volatile spirit, to seek some new combina- 
tion, while the worthless is shivered to pieces. 

In this perpetual f nS progressive movement, Christianity has a 
most important share. Its primary and its great work is moral in 
its natare, and deals with individuals: but it has a secondary 
work, of a mental character, which is performed not on individuals 
as mdividuals, but on man as an intelligent creature. We are 
frequently murmuring,— Why has Christianity made so little pro- 
gress during the eighteen hundred years that have passed away? — 
^jhas it been so circumscribed in its operation and its influence? 
But we forget, poor pigmies that we are, that God's ways are not 
as our ways. Man himself has presented a resisting medium to 
the spread of Christianity : but, at the same time, during all the 
^iod that has elapsed, it has never retrograded, never stood still. 
We can but dimly see it, in the flickering, uncertain light of 
^^ry, spreading through all the Roman empire, like that elastic 
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ether which, astronomers now tell us, pervades the universe; 
gradually it overthrows P^fanism, and Paganism, as it dies, 
inflicts a wound on it; then it encounters that great- ocean of 
barbarism which overspread the Roman empife, tmi covered its 
ruins, but still, like the salt of the ocean, its pervading and pre- 
serving influence can be traced and seen ; a misinterpretation of a 
Scripture caused that extraordinary commotion all over Europe at 
the end of the tenth century, by which the minds of men wen 
shaken by the idea, that the end of the worid was at hand, and 
many, disposing of their lands and goods, hurried to Palestine, to 
meet, as they vainly thought, the descending Son of God ; foilow- 
ing this, and partly a result of it, was the first crusade, termed by 
M. Guisot, the ** first event " of modem European society ;~4he 
first droumstance, in modem history, w^h animated entire 
nations with one impulse, with one co-operating spirit. We need 
not here speak of the prodigious hifluence of the crusades, as folt 
throughout the entire stmcture of European society ; of the dawn 
of the Reformation ; of the Reformation itself ; nor of all that has 
resulted from it, still extending its influence, and spreading out to 
theftiture. 

Now, in all these changes it is most interesting to observe, how 
an expansion of the intellect of man has preceded or followed an 
expansion of Christianity. We talk of the purity of the primitive 
age ; and certainly the Christians who could ask counsel of those 
who had seen their Lord in the flesh had a far better chance of 
being rightly informed of the troth than we have. But we must 
recollect that the general intellect of man was then fkr lower than 
it is now. It is a peculiar glory of Christianity that it is adapted 
to the wants of the most ignorant as well as the most refined : but 
to appreciate it in all its excellence and purity requires a large and 
cultivated mind — ^it is another glory of Christianity that the in- 
tellect or wit of man can never outgrow it. We are therefore 
approaching to a period when Christianity will be seen more pure 
and glorious tium ever it has been since the days of the apostles. 
Nay, we are wrong in using the word '*pure;" Christianity has 
never been corrupted ; men, in their dull, narrow, and sluggish 
minds, have mixed up portions of its spirit with their own fiantasies 
and errora ; they have called the mixture Christianity, and fought 
for it and died for it — while such portions of the truth which they 
held was ever struggling with the error with which it was united, 
and labouring to drive it out. 

To illustrate this, let us refer to the different interpretations of 
the parables, taking the parable of Lasarus as an example. Thus, 
for instance, amongst other follies at Jerusalem, tfa«y show to 
credulous pilgrims and incredulous travellers the houses of4he Rich 
Man and the Beggar. Major Skinner, a recent traveller, was 
shown the house of Dives, '' at the end of a street in the Turkish 
quarter of the town. We stood for a while to gaze at it, many of 
the pilgrims shaking their heads and uttering expressions of scorn ; 
when, turning round, some one, in a more softened tone, pro- 
claimed, ' And this is the house of Lazaras himself.' The people 
rushed towards it, (for it is within sight of the spot where ' the 
dogs came and licked his sores,') and stood in nearly as much 
astonishment at it as I did. It is an exceedingly dean and neat 
building, of a middling size. I know not how old this tradition is : , 
but if one of the monks had not assured me of its certainty with 
very great solemnity, I should have thought the whole affair had 
been meant as a joke." 

Between the Christian who believes in the literal fact of the 
c 
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parable of Lazanis, and the Chriftian who sees in it ont of those 
betutilbl imaginations, tbroagh the medium of which the MastKr 
taught awful and immortal troths, what a great distance h there ! 
The difference does not lie in the parable, nor in the truth taught 
The unintellectual Christian, who aariottilyheUevet tMlhtra w«i 
a beggar named Lazarus, and that he was actually carried by 
angels into Abraham^s bosom, may derive as mnch edification and 
as mtMh warning Arom the doctrine pf a future state taught in the 
parable» as may the refined and oultivated Christian, who sees in 
the itory of the beggar but the vestments of the great truth 
of the immortality of man. Yet what a difference is there in 
the degree of justice done to the truth by the two minds ! 
The one, because of his lower range of intellectual capacity, but 
ill understands the Scripture, and may fall into the gross and 
kidierout error of believing that the houses of the rich man and 
Laiarut are to be seen in Jerusalem to this day. The other more 
eorreotly perceives the object of the parable, doea far more justice, 
»ot merely to the truth, but to the simple and affectiDg grandeur 
ef the manner in which the truth is told ; and has a mind prepared 
or preparing to taste and enjoy the moral beauty, the purity, the 
mtitUf, of the Christianity of the New TesUment. 

As with individuals, so witii man as a whole. Even in the apos* 
toUc age, the great majority of those who embraced the gospel 
but ill comprehended what they believed. Can we wonder at 
lUs ? The larger portion of the early converts were ** ignorant 
and uAleamed men," who belonged to the middle and lower 
elasses of society-^meohanioi, domestic servants, or rather slaves. 
There was liMn no magle printing, to perform its wonders before 
the people. Converts came with their inveterate Jewish preju- 
dices, or their Gentile philosophy, or the lingering remains of 
Pagan superstition or Pagan habits ; and into such a soil as this 
was the precious truth dropped! Frequently, the very men who 
•0 loved the truth as to ''count not their own lives dear" to 
themselves, were sometimes blameably forward in offering to 
** seal their testimony with their blood/' The errors of the early 
Christians were those of excess, addition, and deficiency of per- 
esption ; and to those who look no further than the surface, a 
laige portion of the employment of Christians in all the ages that 
have elapsed seems to have been merely a process of ravelling and 
unravelling the bandages with which the truth has been swathed. 
The ark of the covenant has been carried backwards and forwards 
throughout this dry and rocky wilderness of the past world's 
history ; and all the men who came out of Egypt have died without 
entering the promised land. Nevertheless, the manna has con- 
tinued to fall, and the living stream has flowed. How far are we 
yet from the banks of the Jordan, whose waters are to roll back, 
while the tribes cross over on dry land ? 

Bven the sceptic must admit the prodigious influence whi<di 
OwManlty has exercised on the civilisation of man. In spite of 
all retarding influences— in the midst of blunders, and folly, and 
foresee, the truth ha* ever striven to rise outwards and upwards, 
and to carry the human mind along with it. Man, in his ambitious 
and selfish pride, has repeatedly tried to forge chains out of the 
ffonnptioos of Christianity, witii which to bind his own intellect. 
But the truth itself has been too ethereal to be bound down : even 
In the darkest and most humiliating portion of the history of 
Christianity it may be seen struggling to get free. Christianity 
was as a pharos, sending its light across the troubled sea of 
European society, before it settled down into the form of the 
f^radal system ; it exercised an influence over the rude, fierce, but 
comprdienrive mind of Charlemagne ; it inspired with hope and 
noblest effort our own Alfred, and made his reign a great landmark 
in English history; it taught the monks to feed the lamp of litera- 
ture with oil, though frequently that oil was anything but pure ; it 
* tinged war with something like a generous sentiment, and gave to 
chivalry a portion of its romance ; stirred the mind of the English 
nation, and supplied our early literature with a treasure-house of 
holy and subhme images ; and now, in our own tongue alone, 
there is a mass of learning, research, controversy, and criticism, 



having the Bible for its object, sufficient of itself to form ani 
expand the mind of any nation whaler. 

A great portion of scepticism, and of the irregularities of 
religious enthusiasm, have been produced during the transitioiis of 
the popular mind from a lower to a larger appreciation of Christ- 
ianity. To mistake a corrupted faith for the faith of the New 
Testament, has been the fkult or the misfortune of men In every 
age of the history of Christianity : yet even a corrupted fiaith acts 
as ballast, and, should it be thrown overboard suddeidy, the mm k 
may be upset And just as from generation to generation the 
national fklth has been moved fbrward with the advance of the 
national mind, so, in each transition, scepticism has shifted its 
ground, and clothed itself in a new form. And this makes ns 
think it possible, that, befbre we reaeh a higher elevation in 
religious truth, another and a newer form of scepticism, as wdl as 
other developments of religious enthusiasm, will spread over the 
surihce of society. Should this be the case to any extent, the 
commotion wiU be fearful. The press, with its hundred tongwee, 
will damonr loud and long; and men, accustomed to pay but 
small reverence to mere authority, may fling away the bonds of 
their old faith before they fiiU down to worship the new. BiK at 
the very time that tnin seems impending, the voice of the (easpest 
will be stilled, and men will perceive Christhinity <* looking forth 
as the morning, fdr as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrilde as 
an army with banners." 

We may compare the present time with the century that pre- 
ceded the Reformation. The steam-engine is to this age what 
printing was then ; and facility of communication, and the ad- 
vanced state of all our physical resources, may be fairly compared 
with the Mariner^s Compass, the discovery of America, and the 
passage of the Cape of Good Hope. Men were bumed at the 
stake for reformation long before the Reformation began ; and 
the Church had confessed a necessity for reformation, and had 
attempted it, before Luther opened his mouth. The great intel- 
lectual excitement of the fifteenth century vras followed by a corre- 
sponding great religious movement. Reasoning from analogy, 
may we not expect that the still higher mental activity of the 
nineteenth century will be followed by a still higher development 
of religious fkith and practice ? All good men look fbr it, and 
long for it. Milton saw it aftir off, when he prayed Uiat ths 
'* Mighty One" would " gird his sword upon his thigh, and go 
forth, as of old, conquering and to conquer ;" and now, more than 
in Milton's time, is there visible sign and token that " the whole 
earth sighs to be renewed." 

This advance in Christian knowledge and faith may be preceded 
or accompanied by a change in social condition. **We shall 
find," says M. Guizot, '* that every expansion of human intelli- 
gence has proved of advantage to society ; and that all the great 
advances in the social condition have turned to the profit of 
humanity. One or other of these facts may predominate — nay 
shine forth with greater splendour for a season, and impress upon 
the movement its own particular character. At times it may not 
be till after the lapse of a long interval, after a thousand trans- 
formations, a thousand obstacles, that the second shows itself 
and comes to complete the civilisation whieh the first had begun ; 
but when we look closely, we easily recognise the link by which 
they are connected. The movements of Providence are not 
restricted to narrow bounds: it is not anxious to deduce to-day 
the consequences of the premises it laid down yesterday. It may 
defer this for ages, till the fulness of time shall come. Its logic 
will not be less conclusive for reasoning slowly. Providence 
moves through time as the gods of Homer through space : it makes 
a step, and ages have rolled away ! How long a time, how many 
circumstances intervened, before the regeneration of the mord 
powers of man, by Christianity, exercised its great, its legitimate 
influence upon his social condition ? Yet who can doubt or mis- 
take its power ?" That power, we may add, will work widi a 
tenfold influence in the ages that are future, as compared with 
those that are past. 
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CIVILISATION IN MADAGASCAR.* 
Madaoascak was first mtda known to Europeans by that most 
intsUJgent and Teracions traveller, Marco Polo. He was, as the 
reader may be aware, for many years (from 1275 to 1292) in the 
serrice of Kublai Khan, the great conqueror of China. Being 
highly in favour with lUs employer, and acquainted with many 
of the languages spoken within the wide extent of the Mongol 
empire, he was frequently sent on distant missions, and to places 
so remote, as often to be six months in travelling to his desti- 
natioo. He kept a journal, in which he entered not only what 
came under his own observation worthy of record, but whatever 
information he received from others reacting countries which 
he had not visited. Of coursey he was occasionally both inten- 
tionally and uniotentioDally deceived, and was also, as was the 
diaracter of his age, a little credulous. But his book of travals 
opened a new world to the people of Europe, and azarcised a 
j;reat influence at the time of its publication. 
.Madagascar he did not viait ; but his account of it bears 
evidence of having been derived from those who did ; as, for 
in^aooe, his mention of the strong currents which run along the 
coast of Africa. He confounds some of the productions of the 
continent with those of the island, and mentions elephants, 
nralfes, and tigers, which are not to be fouod in Madagascar* 
The reader will be amused by his fabulous rukh, and be reminded 
of the fO0 of the Arabian Nights. But though Marco Polo men- 
tions only the *' Saracens " or Arabians as inhabitants of Mada> 
ntcar, (they form but a small section of the inhabitants,) his 
description of the active commerce carried on renders his account 
of tibe island, which he calls Magaster, worthy of quotation. It 
11 ai fi^ws : — 

*' Leaving the island of Soocotera, and steering a course between south 
aad iaath*wesl fur a thousand miles, you arrive at the great island 
«f Magaiter, which is one of the laigeat and most feitUe in the werid. 
In cittoit it is three thousand miles. The inhabitants are Saneena, 
or foUoweis of the law of Ifahomet. They have four sheikhs, whkfa 
itt oar language may be expressed by ** elders,** who divide the govem- 
fflwt anongit then. The people subsist by trade and manufaetufe, 
and lell a vast number of eUphanta' teeth, as those aaimala abound in 
the country, aa they do alio in that of Zanxibar, firom whenoe the 
exportatien ia equally great. 

"" The principal food eaten at all leasons of the year ia the flesh of 
ands. That of the other eattle serves them also for food, but tlie 
fiinner is preferred, ae being both the most whokeooM snd the most 
palatable of sny to be found in this part of the world* The woods 
coataia nsay trees of red aaadal, and in proportion to the plenty 
in which it is found, the price of it is low. There is also much 
aa)bef|iis from the whales ; and aa the tide throws it on the coast, it 
is collected for sale. The natives catch lynxes, tigers, and a variety of 
other aniBMls, such aa stsgs, antelopes, and faUow*deer, which afford 
much iport; aa do also the birds, wbioh are difiereat from theee of 
our elimates. 

" The island is visited by many shipe from varioua parte of the 
worhC brin|hig aaeortmcnta of gooda, eonsiatiog of brocadee and silks 
of nrioHs patterns, which are sold to the mercbanta of the island, or 
Wrtsnd for goods in return, upon all of whkh they make large profits. 
Thsrt is ne rssort of ships to the other numerous ialanda lying further 
MQth, this and the island of Zanxibar alone beuig ftequented. Tbb 
h the coaiequence of the sea running with such prodigious velocity in 
that dfaeetioii aa to render their return impossible. The vessels that 
■til from the eoaf t of Malabar for this island perform the voyage in 
tveotj or twenty.fi ve days, but in their returning voyage are obliged 
to stragrie for three months, so strong is the euneot of water wldoh 
conslaiiUy runs to the aouthward. 

** The people of the island report that at a certain season of the year, 
an extiaoidinary kind of bird, which they call a rukh, makes iu 
wsiiiioe from the southern region* In form it is said to resemble 
the esgle, but it is incomparably greater in siae, being so large and 
■troeg aa to leiie an elephant with its taleoa, and to lift it in the air, 
vhenee it lets it foil to the ground, in order tliat, when dead, it may 
pity Bpoa the caroaM. Persona who have aeen this bird assert that 
wbea the wings are spread they measure sixteen paces in extent from 
pont to paint, and that the feathers are eight pacea in length, and 
thick in proportion. Messer Marco Polo, conceiving that these crea- 
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tutee nitht be griffins^ sush as sre repttsenttd in painting, half birds 
and halflions, partieularly questioned theee who reported their having 
seen them as to this point, but they maintained that tbdr shape was 
altogether that of birds, or, aa it might be said, that of the eagle* 
The grand khan having heard this eztiaordinary relation, sent mes* 
sengers to the island, on the pretext of demanding the release of one 
of his servanta who had been detained there, but in reality to examine 
into the dreumstances of the eountry, and the truth of the wonderfiil 
things told of it. When they returned to the presence of bis majesty, 
they brought with them, as I have heard, a feather of the rukh poei- 
tively affirmed to have measured ninety H*o*t ^^^ ^^® V^^^ P^'^ to 
have been two palms in drcumference. This surprising exhibition 
afforded his majesty extreme pleasure, and upon those by whom it 
was presented he bestowed valuable gifts. They wore also the bearers 
of a tusk of a wild boar, an animal that grows there to the sise of a 
buffalo, and it was found to weigh fourteen pounds. The island coo* 
tains eamelopards, asses, and other Mild animals, very different from 
ihose of our country," 

It was not till the passage by the Cape of iQood Hope was 
made, and Portuguese barks were ploughing the Indkn ocean, 
that Madagascar was known by actual examination of its coasts. 
The Portuguese made a small settlement on the south-eastern 
extremity of the island, but the settlers were cut off by the 
natives. The Island, however, lay under the eye of the early 
voyagers to the East Indies ) and Portuguese, Dutch, French, and 
English vessels, touched at some of its harbours for refreshment. 
Great exaggeration prevailed respecting the wealth and resources 
of Madagascar, and about thft middle of the seventeenth century, 
the French and English seemed to be trying: a race for its pos- 
session. A Mr. Walter Hnmond, who visited it in 1630, pub- • 
lished, in 1640, a short and somewhat foolish tract, with a long 
and flamioff title, of which the following is a copy : — ** A Paradox, 
prooving that the inhabitants of the Isle called Mada;?a8car, or 
St. Lawrence [it was called St. Lawrence by the PorttigucseJ, 
in temporall things are the happiest in the world : wherc- 
unto is prefixed, a briefe and true description of that island, 
the nature of the climate, and condition of the inhabitants, and 
their speciall affection to the English above other nations : with 
most probable arguments of a hopefuU and fit plantation of a 
colony there. In respect of the fniiifuUncss of the soyle, the 
benignity of the ayre, and the relieving of our English ships both 
to and from the East Indies." The *' Paradox, to which the 
account of the island is a prefix, is a ludicrous enough affair. 
While the author is exhorting the English *' concerning the com- 
modities and riches of this island," and vehemently afllrming 
that •* for wealth and riches no island in the world can be pre- 
ferred before it," he rings the changes on the advantages of 
poverty and the evils of wealth, deplores the abject servitude into 
which the use of clothes and money brings the man of dviiisa^on, 
and admires the ease, freedom, and absence of all care and anxiety, 
which he fancies the naked savage enjoys. 

Mr. Hamond reappeared in 1643, with another tract— *' Mada- 
gascar the richest and most fruitful Island in the whole world ;" 
dedicated to the " Honourable John Bond, governor and captain- 
general of Madagascar." That there was a serious intention 
entertained by the English government for a settlement on Mada- 
gascar, we learn from a work published in the following year (1644), 
by a Mr. Richard Boothby, a merchant of London, who gives it u 
his " humble opinion ** that " whatsoever prince in Christendom 
is once really possessed of, and strongly settled in, that brave, 
fruitful, and pleasant island, by computation three times as big aa 
England, may with ease be emperor or sole monarch of the East 
Indies." He did not foresee that a private company of ** mer- 
chant adventurers" was about to become almost " emperor or 
sole monarch of the East Indies," even without the possession 
of Madagascar. The troubles of the rei^n of Charles the First 
prevented the execution of the scheme mentioned in Mr. Boothby's 
tract ; a settlement however was formed by the English in St. Au- 
gustine's Bay, but the individuals composing it did not experience 
that ** benignity of the air" of whicn Mr. Hamond boasted on 
his title-page, for almost all the settlers were cut off by the cli- 
mate. The greater portion of the coast of Madagascar is marshy, 
hot, moist, and abounding with an exuberant vegetation. Hence 
there is a mal' aria (bad air), the subtle poison of which is fatal 
not only to foreigners, but even to natives at certain periods of thq 
year. ' , « . 

While the English government was talking, the French govern- 
ment was acting. In 1642. Cardinal Richeheu granted a patent, 
under which a French East India Company was formed, A settlc- 
c 2 
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ment was made on the sonth-eMteni eztremi^ of Midagaicar, 
and a fort built, which was called Fort Dauphin. We have no 
space to follow the narrative of the repeated attempts made by the 
French to effect a permanent settlement Bad or weak-minded 
men were too often at the head of the infant colony ; quarrels 
and wars with the natives were fre<iaent ; and M. Lescallier, who 
was deputed, in 1792, by the French National Assembly, to visit 
Madagascar, thus reports : — ** Europeans have hardly ever visited 
this idand but to iU-treat the natives, and to exact forced ser- 
vices from them ; to excite and foment qnarrels amongst them, 
for the purpose of purchasing the slaves that are taken on both 
sides in the consequent wars ; in a word, they have left no other 
marks of having been there but the effects of their cupidity. The 
Frendi government has, at long intervals, formed, or rather 
attempted to form, establishments amongst these people, bat the 
agents in these enterprises have attended exclusively to the inte- 
rests and emoluments of the Europeans, while the interests and 
well-being of the natives have been entirelv foigotten.*' 

Robert Drury's interesting narrative of his fifteen years' deten- 
tion In Madagascar gave to the English a better idea of the cli- 
mate, natives, and resources of the island, than they had hitherto 
obtained. Robert Drury was the son of the landlord of the 
King's Head in the Old Jewry, London ; and havuig, at the age 
of U, a passionate wish to go to sea, was sent out in a vessel to 
the East indies, his careful mother providing him with all com- 
forts, in the hope that a single voyage would cure him of his 
sea-faring inclination. On the homeward voyage the vessel was 
wrecked on the coast of Madagascar in 1702. A large number of 
the people on board ^ot safe to land, where they were, on the 
whole, kindly treated by a native chief; but becoming furious 
at their detention, violent counsels were adopted, the chief was 
seised as a prisoner, and the whole party undertook a perilous 
march, or rather flight, pursued and harassed by the natives. 
Drury details the subsequent proceedings with some minuteness ; 
the natives repeatedly overtook the flying party ; the chief was 
restored to his people on a promise of no further molestation 
being given, but still the pursuit was continued; the fatigued 
and the stragglers were cut off; and at last, the more hardy and 
resolute having got greatly a-head of the pursuers, those who 
remained behind were assaulted and slain, Drury being preserved, 
his youth having saved him. 

Drury spent fifteen years in Madagascar, *' suffering almost 
every kind of privation and distress, became a domestic slave, 
and as such paraed from the hands of one proprietor to another, 
sometimes experiencing kindness, but more frequently being 
treated in a manner, wldch, though not regarded as cruel by his 
masters, most often have embittered the regrets with which he 
remembered the reckless desertion of his own pleasant home." 
He at one time made his escape, for the purpose of reaching 
St. Augustine's Bay, in the hope of meeting with some of his 
countrymen ; and his description of his lonely wanderings in the 
country can only be compared to the narrative of Ross Cox, when, 
without arms or food, he lost the party with which he was tra- 
vdling across the American continent, firom the Colombia River 
to Canada. Roes Cox tells us that at one time a wolf faced him, 
and he had no other resource but to boldly &ce it too, while he 
shouted out all the names of all the acquaintances he could recol- 
lect, to make the animal believe he had friends at hand. At another 
time he went to sleep in the hollow trunk of a tree, which proved 
to be a bear's nest, and was awakened by Bruin returning home. 
Confounding his visitor by a sudden blow with a stick, he got 
time to ascend a tree : but the bear watched him with persevering 
attention, and it was only when it went off to get a meal, that 
Ross Cox had an opportunity of escaping firom the unpleasant 
neighbourhood. Robert Drury was not troubled with bears or 
wolves ; but one night, as he lay asleep between the decaying 
embers of two fires he had kindled, a fox began to pull away at 
his heel ; and when Drury started up and struck it with a brand, 
the audacious creature flew at his face, and was with difficulty 
beaten off. At another time, as he was trying to cross a river, 
he was chased by a crocodile. ** As I was searching,", he says, 
'* for a proper place to wade through, or swim over, 1 spied a large 
crocodile ; I still walked upon the banks, and in a short time saw 
three more. This was a mortifying stroke, and almost dispirited 
me. 1 went on until I came to a shallower place, when 1 entered 
the river about ten yards : but seeing a crocodile make towards 
me, I ran directly back. He pursuM me until I got into vrrv 
shallow water, and then he turned back into the deep, for the) 
will never attack a man near the shore." He afterwards crossed 



the river when it was dark, carrying with him a lighted firebrand 
to scare those dreaded monsters. Drury was brought home to 
England by a vessel which came to Madagascar for slavei. 

Domestic slavery has been, from time immemorld, a part of 
the constitution of society in Madagascar ; and, like the Brteons 
at the time of the invasion of Julius Cesar, or the New Zea- 
landers of the present day, the various tribes consigned their 
prisoners of war to slavery. Bat early in the eighteenfb oentwy, 
the exportation of slaves grew into a great trade. Madagascar 
had beea for many years a resort of reckless sailors, who tsraed 
pirates*, and infcieted the Indian seas. But their establishmentg 
having been broken up, many of them became slave fbctors. 
Enormous was the mischief thus inflicted on the natives ; internal 
wars were exdted ; and all the eviU followed which spring firom 
cupidity, violence, and lawless indulgence. Yet even amMl the 
horrors of that detestable trade, we can perceive something like 
good springing fh>m it. In return for slaves, various oommo<ftties 
were imported ; new wants were created, and some of the advan- 
tages as well as the evils of civilisation began to be diffaecd 
among the people. 

It appears raat Madagascar has been peopled by different races 
at different periods. We perceive fh>m Marco Polo that the 
island was firequented by Arabians, and some of the tribes on tiie 
eastern coast are of Arabian descent A great immigration baa 
also evidently taken place from the African continent, a large 

Sroportion of the natives being black, with '* woolly " hair, 
lot there is also an olive-coloured race, which has exercised 
neariy as much influence on the civilisation of Madagascar as the 
Normans did on that of England. Whence they came, and vrben, 
are matters for speculation ; they are not aborigines ; they now 
occupy chiefly the central portion of Madagascar, which is an 
elevated and hilly country, not so fertile, but far more salnbrions 
than the coast. The tradition is, that they came from the soodi- 
east, and dispossessed or conquered the aborigines, who are tradi- 
tionally known as the Vasimba, and whose graves are objects of 
idolatrous veneration to their conquerors, as the barrows of the 
ancient Britons are objects of curiosity to ourselves. The name 
of this olive-coloured race is the Hovahs ; the central provinoe 
which they inhabit is called Ankova, the '* country of the Uoraha,** 
the h being changed into k ; and this province contains Tanana- 
rivo, which, within the last half century, has become the capital 
of Madagascar. 

'* In the eariy part of the reign of the father of the late Radama, a 
period not more than seventy years ago, the Malagasy were divided 
into not fewer than fifty distinct tribes, governed by their respectire 
chieftains, and independent of each other; the chief of each tribe exer- 
cising absolute power over the lives, property, and services of his sub- 
jects. Since that period the processes of amalgamation have been 
npid and effectual, and the principal dirisions now recognised are those 
already named. All the rest are either subdivisions of these, or people 
belonging to one or the other intermixed. That they are all neariy 
the same, is manifest from their general colour, language, customs, 
and the names of towns, rivers, hills, and productions. " 

The father of Radama, mentioned in the preceding extract, 
from Mr. Ellis's recently published ''History of Madagascar," was 
a Hovah chieftain, who began that acquisition and centralintion 
of power which was still farther carried out by Radama himself, 
and will probably result in making the people of Madagascar 
united, national, and subject to one government. Radama's 
father is ** universally represented as having been a man of gnat 
energy of character, bold, brave, and adventurous, yet possessing 
an eminent share of prudence, sagacity, and shrewdnMs." He 
died in 1808. Of Radama, who was a second son, (bis dder 
brother baring been put to death for a conspiracy against his 
father,) the following characteristic anecdote is told : — 

** When quite a child, baring observed that his &ther and mothtr 
had some dispute, and that the Utter had been sent from hoese 
divorced, he contrived one day during his father*s absence to get a 
chicken, which he tied to the leg of a chair in the house. His fother 
on bis return inquired who hod done this, and was told Radama. The 
child was called, and asked why he bad so treated the litde animal. 
He replied, it was ' a little chicken crying for its mother.* Impoioa 
took the hint, sent for his wife home, and the dispute which had sepa- 
rated them terminated.*' 

We now arrive at an important era in the history of the dvili- 



• One of Defbe's works is, the Life, Adrentures, and Piracies of the 
Hmmu Captain Singleton, coatafaUng on account of hk being set ashore at 
Madagascar, his settlement there, with a descriptkni of the place aad 
inhabitants. 
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ntiotk of Madagafcar. The enHghtened governor of the Mau- 
ritins, Mr. afterwards Sir Robert Farouhar, aent, in 1815, a party 
of BngUih to form a lettlement on Madagascar. The tettlen, 
haring inoonsideratelj offended a badly-disposed chief, were all 
treacherously slain by his oontrivance. Governor Farqnhar de- 
ipatcbed Captain Le Sage to inquire into the matter. The other 
^ieftaios in the neighborhood not only dissTOwed all participa- 
tion in the affidr, bat gave a proof of their sincerity by causing 
the offender to be appi^ended, tried, and executed. Captain Le 
Ssge then went on an embassy to Radama, who, thongh but a 
joen youdi, was making himself &mous as the most powerful 
chieftain in the island. Radama receiTed Captain Le Sage with 
great attention. Two of his brothers were sent to the Mauritius 
to be educated ; and Governor Farqnhar, in looking out for a 
preceptor, selected a man who had becai a common soldier, and was 
now a non-commissioned officer, lliis was the late Mr. Hastie, 
a worthy and an honourable name. He was the son of Quakers 
in Cork; grieved his parents by his gay disposition, and still 
Bore by enlisting in the army ; and came, in the providence of 
God, to occupy a position, where what he did will yet ripen into 
fniit, and shed its influence over unborn generations. Mr. Hastie 
attracted the attention of Governor Farquhar by his exertions in 
aiding to extinguish a fire which broke out in the government- 
house, at Port Louis, and was recommended for a commission in 
the army. Meantime, in 181 7, he went over to Madagascar with 
the yonng princes ; and found that a soldier of the name of Brady, 
whom Captain Le Sage had left behind him, had greatiy improved 
Badama's troops. Mr. Hastie returned to the Mauritius ; but, 
after an interval, was settled at Tananarive as British agent, and 
acquired great influence over the mind of Radama, though for a 
time that influence was put to a severe trial. One of Sir Robert 
Farqohar's objects was to procure a treaty with Radama, to abolish 
the slave-trade. This was not only opposed to the pecuniary 
interests of the slave-traders, but Radama's principal revenue was 
derived fiom the traflic, and his subjects looked to it as a commercial 
staple. But Mr. Hastie induced him to agree to a treaty for 
its abolition, on the condition of certain annual supplies being 
raid by the English government. The treaty was faithfully kept 
ror a time by Radama, and he put to death some of his suhgects 
for daring to disobey his orders. But the supplies never came ; 
Goremor Farquhar had gone home on leave of absence, and the 
scting governor of the Mauritius broke off all connexion with 
Radama; the slave-trade was resumed, and **folse as the 
English ** becanae a proverb amongst the Hovahs. On Sir Robert 
Fkrqnhar's return in 1820, he re-opened the communication ; and 
Mr. Hastie returned to Madagascar, accompanied by the mis- 
sionary Mr. Jones, from the London Missionary Scfciety, who 
)»d been for several years watching for an opportunity to occupy 
this interesting field of labour. Mr. Hastie had an arduous task 
to remove the impression which had been made. But the activity 
of a strai^t-forward, manly mind, managing a rude, energetic, 
and ambitious one, and directing all its appeals with admirable 
judgment, dexterity, and tact, at last triumphed over all oppo- 
sition, and the Madagascar slave-trade was abolished. 

Mr. Hastie died in 1826, at Tananarivo, having met with a 
series of accidents and illnesses before his death, which broke up 
his constitution. He died at the early age of fortv. Radama 
watched his sick bed, and wept over his grave ; and the following 
testimonial, truly eloquent in matter, is Uiscribed by Mr. Ellis to 
his memory; — 

Mt would be fruitless to attempt anything like an account of the 
iadiridaal instances in which Mr. Haatie endeavoured to promote the 
gnat wwk of civiUaation in Madagascar. The introduction of the first 
Protestant misiionaries to the capital ; the wise, humane, and judicious 
cooniels he gave to Radama; and the &itbfol, laboriona, persevering 
(A»rts made to effect the abolition of the alave-trade, and the auppres- 
•wn of the piratical attacka on the Comoro islands, have been already 
^tailed. Hit sncceaaful efforta with the king to induce a commutation 
^ apiul panishments, by substituting hard labour in chaina, is aa 
creditable to his humanity, aa the reduction of money firom 70, 80, 
>Dd 100 per cent, to S3, is to hia aound policy, in a country where 
capital is small, and requires encouragement. Besides the good already 
stated, Hidagaacar is indebted to Mr. Haatie for the introduction of 
^ hone, and many other useful and valuable animals, and of seeds 
ind pkntt of various descriptions. He had made arrangements with 
Um long for the manufacture of augar, and, a abort time before his 
^^^» ordered ^paratus from England for that purpose. He had 
also introdoced two ploughs, a harrow, and some wheel-carriagea, with 
varioQs unplements of industry ; and to him tiie people are indebted 



for the method of iraining oxen for the yoke, and to carry burdens. 
Though paasionately and avowedly fond of amusements, he neither 
introduced nor encouraged them in Madagaacar. His constant aim 
was to set an example of industry ; and hence, although a billiard-table 
was opened by a European at Tananarivo, he neither played himself 
nor gave it h^ sanction. 

** The Protestant mission in Madagascar is deeply indebted to the 
support and countenance of Mr. Hastie. He waa not only ready on 
all occaaiona to sanction its laboura when solicited, but voluntarily 
embraced every opportunity by which be could manifbst the cordiid 
interest he fnU in ito prosperity, believing it to be among the most 
important meana for aecuring his fiivourite object — the dvilisation of 
Bfadagascar." 

Two years after Mr. Hastie's death, Radama followed him to 
the grave. He succeeded his father at the age of sixteen, and died 
at tiiat of thirty-six ; he found Tananarivo, not what its name 
would imply — '* a thousand towns" — ^but a mere village, and he 
left it adorned with many excellent houses, roads, pbmtations, and 
with an increased and increasing population ; his father left him 
a reputation to be sustained, and the ** beardless boy," as a rival 
chirf termed him, surpassed his father's fame, for he was the first 
to reduce Madagascar to a real or nominal dependence; and 



Madagascar 

having a proud, ambitious spirit, being keenly seni^tive to reputa- 

tion, and quick to perceive his country's good, he adopted ini- 

provements even of the most novel description, and carried all his 

purposes with a high hand. It is to be deeply regretted that 

such a man should have given way to self-indulgenoe, to the ruin 

of his constitution, in the very prime and host estate of his life. 

On his coffin was placed the following inscription — fManjaka 

signifies king)— the first of the kind that with any justice could 

have been inscribed to the memory of a Madagascar prince : — 

Tananarivo — 1 August, 1828, 

RADAMA MANJAKA. 

Unequalled among the Princes, 



Ofthelshmd. 

Great confusion followed the death of Radama. Bat at last one 
of his queens, Ranavalona, a woman, donbtiess, of energy and spirit, 
however they may be directed — was prodainaed his successor, to 
the exclusion of lus favourite queen and dau^ter. The usurpation 
was immediatelv marked by blood. Prinoe Rataffe, who was mar- 
ried to Radama^s sister, and who had created oonsideraUe interest 
in London by his visit to our capital in 1821, was put to death, 
after a mock trial, and his wife was speared. Several of Radama's 
ablest chief men shared the same fiate. During Radama's lifetime . 
the party opposed to innovation — who hated tiie Missionaries and 
their schoolih—had been kept in diedc, though their complainU 
compelled their imperious monarch on one occasion to teU the 
Missionaries that they were going on too fast Now, with the 
accession of Ranavalona, an opporite policy was introduced ; and 
the first victims to it were the illustrious natives who had patron- 
ised the new system. But Ranavalona went farther— she annul- 
led the treaty with Britain, and permitted Mr. Hastie's successor, 
Mr. Lyall, to be driven out of the country with indignities for which 
Radama would have exacted a plentiful crop of heads. 

Meantime the coronation of the new queen was celebrated with 
a splendour unknown before in Madagascar, showing, in a most 
decided manner, tht progress that had been made during the late 
reign. Ranavalona was crowned on the 12th of June, 1829. 
Upwards of 60,000 people were assembled to witness the cere- 
mony, which took place in a large open space near the capital, 
where the Kabaries or public assembUes are held. TheEuropeana 
in Tananarivo had a place reserved for them behind the platform, 
with a guard of two hundred soldiers to protect them fh>m the 
crowd. We cannot give the whole of the coronation ceremonial, 
as detailed by Mr. EUis ; it would resUy appear to advantage 
bende our own ; but we may find room for the following passage : — 

" When the queen entered the place of aaaembly, ahe waa carried 
towards the aacied atone, which stands about one hundred yards from the 
platform on which the sovereign usually appears. Alighting on the 
south side of the stone, her majesty aseended it, and stood with her 
fiu^e towards the east, being surrounded by five geuerala, each holding 
hia cap or helmet in one hand, and a drawn sword in the other, the 
band at the same time playing the national air. The queen, atanding 
upon the sacred stone, exclaimed, ' Masina, matina, v^aho ?* t. e, * Am 
I conaecrated, consecrated, consecrated?* The five generals replied, 
' Masina, maaina, masina, hianao !'^.' You are consecrated, conse- 
crated, consecrated !* Then all the crowd shouted, < Traxantitra 
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liiftDM, Rantvtlotntnjaka !* L «. • Long may you live, RMMTnloniAn- 
Jak» 1 ' The qneen, tben dotoooding from the ttone en the east tide, 
took the iJoU Manjakatairoa and Pantaka into her handt, and addreued 
them, M}'ing, ' My predeoeiaon hate given you to me. I put my 
trntt in you ; therefore lupport me !* She then delivered them into 
the hands of their respective keepers, entered her palanquin, and was 
borne towards the pUtfonn." 

The Missionaries, after the aocesaion of Ranavalona, did not 
immediately experience any inconvenience, farther than the loss 
of court favour and patronage. But their proceedings were 
•trictly watched ; restriction after restriction was placed on their 
preaching and teaching; the natives were restrained from free 
communication with them ; and one Sunday, as the queen passed 
the ohapel, and heard the congregation singing, she exclaimed 
that these people would not stop till thty had lost their heads 1 
The Missionaries, notwithstanding, continued cantionsly their 
operations, endeavouring to avoid cause of ofifence. The New 
iWament was finished in 1830, and a printing- press end types 
brought firom London in 1834. But at last the queen's mind 
wts roused by insinuations ^t the objects of the Missionaries 
were ulterior and political, tending to the overthrow of the govern- 
ment ; and at a great ** kabary," or assembly of the people, held 
early in the year 1835, the decree was issued for the suppression 
of Christianity. All things oonsidered, this decree is a very re- 
markable state document; the following passage contains the 
whole spirit of the objectwns of the Madagascar government to 
the propagation of Christianity :— 

'<As to baptism, societies, places of worship, distinct from the 
schools, and the observances of the sabbath, how many rulers are there 
in this land? Is it not I alone that rule ? These things are not to be 
done, they are unlawful in my country* saith Ranavalomanjdca, for 
they are not the customs of our ancestors, and I do not change tlicir 
customs, excepting as to things alooe which improve my country." 

This decree completely stopped the operations of the Mission- 
aries, who seeing no change ia the sentiments of the government, 
left Madagascar in 1836, and went to the Mauritius. The native 
Christians, who were numerous, have been subjected to a bitter 
persecution, have been obliged to read their copies of the Scrip, 
tores in secrecy, and to meet by stealth { and many have lost their 
lives. Mr. Ellis records the fate of an interesting and noble- 
minded lady. Indeed the whole reign of Ranavalona has been 
hitherto marked by the blood of the best and bravest of her 
people. 

But there is hope for Madagascar. The very circumstance of a 
well-appointed embassy being sent to Paris and London in 1836, 
shows what progress the nation is making. The language has 
been written ; the foundation of a literature laid ; the Scriptures 
have been translated j useful arts have been introduced ; and if 
Christianity be not uneriy exterminated, it will revive with more 
power. If the comparison does not appear too far-fetched, we 
may term Radama the Henry the Eighth of Madagascar, and his 
■aecossor a ootaibination of the Mary and Elisabeth. May we 
not hope that this ** Great Britain of Alnoa," as Mr. Ellis terms 
it, is yet destined to be a great nation ? 

The natives, customs, and physical charaoteristios of Madagascar 
afford ample materials for another article. We shall therefore, at 
m early period, return to the island. 



THE ADORATION OP THE MAGI. 

Ovtm deeerU wide and for 
They have traced the guiding star ; 
Stin with eyes of foitii diey gate 
On the mystic meteor's blaze. 
To Bethlem*8 sUble points the sign, 
Rude cradle for a babe divine ! 
There the Virgin- mother mild, 
Gazed upon her heavenly child, 
While all around the Shepherds bent 
Honouring him their God had sent, 
Thcn>earer of his gracious will 
Who his promise should ftdfil, 
And in this his wondrous birth 
Give hope and happiness to earth. 



LIFE AND CHARACTER OF MRS. FELICIA 
HEMANS». 

It is one of the beauties of Christianity that it not onlv ' 
the soul of the future, and fits it for the life to come^ ba£ also 
sheds its kindly influence over the relations of the present. It is 
adapted to every situation and circumstance in which we may be 
placed. Interwoven with the best habits and dispositions of oar 
nature, Its gentle graces, like the dews of heaven, water every 
fertile soil. It is serious in the solemn worship of the sanctuary i 
it is tender and familiar in the affections of the household ; it is 
the friendly companion amid the scenes of nature ; it is the stay 
of adversity, ana the best comfort of prosperity : it never deserts 
us. Wherever a man has a true source of enjoyment, it is present 
to sanctify and increase the happiuess. Christianity embraces all 
the conditions of our state. It nerves the arm of the artisan at 
his daily labour ; it strengthens the soldier in patriotism ; it 
enlightens the study of the philosopher ; it teaches the scholar 
his just end and aim ; it seconds the call of duty ; it invigorates 
every faculty to its most perfect exercise. Nor does it foil the 
mere man of letters in bis pursuit of literature, but it meets the 
author in his doset and inrosea into his page the real and natural 
interests of life. For it Isys before him in the Bible the best 
model of composition ever jtenned, and awakes in him the influ- 
ence of noble precept and example. It enlarges his understanding. 
It shows him effects not in themselves, but linked to a first Great 
Cause. It unfolds futurity, and thus gives the necessary comple- 
tion to the history of man. It creates new sympathies in the 
kind, for it teaches that all men are brothers, ana humility the 
coraer«stone of virtue. It cultivates the love of nsture. It 
cherishes the domtetic ties, and reads a brighter memorial in the 
tear of affection than in the most successful effort of policy. It is 
spiritual, and looks to the emotions of the soul above the great 
^ts of fortune. In fine, it embraces the very spirit of literature ; 
dweUii^ in the heart, and rendering every thought sensitive to 
the claims of bumanitv. 

These remarks might be punued, but we hasten to illustrate 
them by the example of Mra. Hemans. By observiiu; the su- 
periority of her verse to that of the poetesses of the day, and of 
her later to her early writings, in connexion with her history, we 
must be led to attribute the different character to the influence of 
religion inspiring her later poetrv with a more natural interest, 
and fitting it for its just end— an intimacy with the religious prin- 
dplsa of our nature. 

Mra. Hemans set out in life with all the ardour and enthusiasm 
of genius. She showed her individual character almost in her 
chiUhood. Her parents' residence in Wales, surrounded by lofiy 
bills, and bordering on the ocean, brought her under poetic in- 
fluences she was formed to experience and retain. Often do we 
find her in after life, recurring in her imagery to tiie scenes of her 
youth. Living apart from the world, her soul dwelt in a sphere 
of its own — ^weaving peculiar associations into an ideal world tor its 
abode. She cultivated only the imagination ; all her thoughts 
wera tinged with romance. This, as her biographer ramarks, has 
its evils as well as its advantages. While she was looking on 
all things in a poetic light, seeing only the fanciful and romantic 
separated from the gross and actiULl, her affections wera lost to the 
thousand social sympathies with mankind, whidi onlv an actual 
participation in their joys and sorrows, a mingling wim the com- 
mon routine of life, can confer. But this was destined to be 
remedied in the sad experience of life, loosing one by one these 
ties, and fastening them to mora real objects of interest. 

The poetical clmracter of Mrs. Hemans' mind being thus early 
estabUshed, her muse was never silent ; but sent forth to the vrorid 
a long series of works which, undergoing some curtailment — as what 
modern poets shall not ? — will be remembered with the language. 
Her flnt pieces wera littie mora than specimens of skilful vereifica- 
tion; as she advanced, her individual manner apprared in the 
truly woman-like feeling which marked her poetry. The selection 
of sul^ts, the delicacy of taste, the nice perception of beauty, 
the heroic ardour shown in her writings, nay even their fluen<7, 
evince the fbminine natura of her mind. Her women share the 
mce and softness wi^ the high-toned sphrit of her dispositioa. 
In great trials they ara courageous with the boldest, and where 
they may not do or die, they can submit with heroism. The 
" Records of Woman" are a trophy for her sex ; its constancy, 
devotion, patriotism, and love, are commemorated in strains tiiat 
should be dear to every female heart. It was reserved, however. 
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for h&r later works to add to these a still nobler memorial— the 
strength and endurance of woman's piety. 

AnoUier of the early characteristics of Mrs. Hemans' Terse was 
its patriotic tone. Her mind clanf to every trait of national cha- 
racter wherever it might be found. Her fine martial and lyric 
'• Lays " are of " Many Lands." They embrace the northern 
legead of *' Runic rhyme" with the tradition of the south. Songs 
of ancient Greece awake in the stirring pages with the old English 
war message. The German harvest song equally with the Indian 
tale enlista her sympathy, while America owes her a debt of 
gratUude for the bold and picturesque 

** Landing of the PUfrim Fmlbert." 

But her attention became awakened to simpler objects. In a 
gay meod she could always surrender herself to an '* Hour of 
Bomanee," and live over some old dream of chivalry ; but as the 
pressiBc interests of life dosed around her, she gave herself to 
Bsore real thotigh less ambitious topics. The poetry of domestic 
Ufe, as it appears in the excitement of joy, the calm sufferance of 
aBBctlon^ or the hope of hereafter, arrested her thoughts. She 
fell that this came home to the hearts of all; that while other 
themes might attract the fancy or imagination, this was buried 
deep ia the soul with an interest permaoenir as our nature. She 
knew that other associationa of man^ would lose their force— the 
storied eastle perish with the record of human glory— while this 
reoaained a part of our common humanity — 

" There tamj the banl*s high thwMS be fowi< 

Wc die, we pass awmj : 
But ralth, love. pitj-. these are bound 

To eanh wiUiom decay. 
The hetrt that bonn, the eheek that glews, 

The tear from hidden spriogs, 
The tiiorn aud glory of tlie rese ■ 

Thtse are undying things/' 

This ehange in the poetry of Mrs. Hsmans, eaussd by a devo* 
tion to real life, may in no slight degree be attribntod to the 
study of Wordsworth. When she had once become acquainted 
with his works, they were ever after her chosen oracles. What 
'she says in one of her letters of the lake scenery, •* My spirit is 
too mndi InUed by these sweet scenes to breathe one word of 
sword and spear, until I have bid Winandermere Ikrewell/' may 
be extended to the mighty genius of the place. The poetry of 
Wordsworth opened her a new being. She had before looked 
upon the world with an eye to the fanciful and romantic ; she 
now saw the simple and religious. Her thoughts of the affections 
had been always blended with the woman's love of excitement — 
the interest of battle and engagement, the knightly banquet and 
the aged minstrel, the tilt and tourney, the masquerade, and all 
the ancient retinue of chivalry ; now they were attempered to a 
kindlier feeling. Her harp had echoed to the notes or gbry and 
adventure : it was now responsive to the vibrations of the soul. 
She became acquainted in his pages with 

** The still sad music of humanity " 

stesling gently from the heart of every human being, the simple as 
wdl as the learned, the cottager and peasant alike with the noble- 
man, the humblest with the most elevated. Here she found 
something like repose. The tempest of the passions was stayed, 
the airy visions of fancy were called home, and she eame to learn 
the ealm of true poetry. Ia her own language her earlier works 
had been 

** Sad sweet fragaieDta of a strain— 
First notes of some yet straggling harmony. 
By the strong rush, the crotrding Joy and pdn 
Of many Inspirations met, and held 
Frost its true sphere.** 

It may not benninteresting to the reader to qnoto Mrs. Hemans' 
eVB words with respect to Wordsworth. Her first aequaintanee 
with his writings is eelebratad in a letter to Mist Jewsbury i 

** The endesed lines (tbMW to the poet Wofdsworih) ars effusions 
ef deep and sinosrB admirationt and will give you tome idea of the en- 
joyment, and I hope I may tay, advantage, which you have been the 
swaafi of imparting by to kindly intrusting me with your precious copy 
of Wordsworth*t Mitcellaneout Poems. It has opened to me such a 
trsasme of thought and fbeling, that I shall always associate your name 
wifkseae of my pleasantest reeoHeetions, as having introduced me to the 
ksowiedfs of what I can only regret should have been so long a 
*YsRow Uavisited.' I eoold net write to you sooner^ because I 
vriihsd to tell you that I had really studied these poems, and they have 
been the daily food of jnj mind ever since I borrowed them* There 



it hardly any scene of a happy, though serious densestie life, or any 
mood of a refleetiva mind, with the spirit of which some one or other 
of them does not beautifully harmonize. This author is the true 
Pee/ of Homgf and of all the lofty feelings which have their root ia 
the toil of heme affections. His ilnosonneu to liberty, and indeed all 
his pleoet wbioh have any refersnoe to political interest, remind me ef 
the spirit in which Schiller has conceived the character of William Tell 
— a calm, single-hearted herdsman of the hillt, breaking forth into a 
fiery and indignan t eloquence, when the tanctity of his hearth is invaded." 

After this introductioD, Mrs. Hemans became a student of 
Wordsworth, so that, at least durinr the later years of her life, a 
single day never paased without a reference to his works. It was 
indeed a source of pleasure to her when she lived a summer at 
** The Lakes," during part of the time an inmato at Rydal Mount. 
Her ao^uai n ta n oe with the man did not detract fi[x>m the idea of 
his writings. 

Intimacy with the poetry of Wordsworth doubtless led the wiy 
to the change to a more serious character in Mrs. Hemans' verse, 
which the severe school of affliction afterwards matured. The 
** Quarterly Review" of 1820, in a notice of her poems, saysi " la 
our opinion, all her poems are elesant and pure in thought and 
binguage ; her later poems are of higher promise, they are vigorous, 
picturesque, and pathetic." There was yet a ^ird stage to which 
they afterwards attained — they became sublime and religious. It 
was not till siokoBss had touched her frame, and sorrow tamed the 
wildness of her spirit, that she reached her worthiest efforta ia 
song. As her heart was purified from the world, her mind was 
freed also, and soared to a better element. Ite purpose was iixed, 
for it had found an appropriate object in the religious sympathies 
of life. Not only the domestic affections, but even the beauties 
of nature, ever familiar to her verse, were coloured with a new 
aspect. They were not only holy or fair in themselves, but Uiey 
reflected the qualities of their Creator. The passions of life, before 
so imperfectly represented in tiieir brief hour of excitement, were, 
by the prospecte of Revelation, connected to an endless existence 
hereafter. There, just poetry, like true morality, must And ite 
end ; all else falls short of ite proper aim. This is well illustrated 
by our authoress herself in one of her letters. She is speaking of 
a character in her verse. ** It was with some difficulty that I 
refrained firom makin|; .\lcestis express the hope of an immortal 
re*union. I knew this would be out of character, and yet could 
scarcely imagine how love so infinite in ite nature could ever have 
existed without the hope feven if undefined and unacknowledged) 
of a * heavenly country, an unchangeable resting-place. This 
awoke in me many other thoug^te with regard to the stete of 
human affections, their hopes, and their conflicte, in the days ol 
the ' gay religions, full of pomp and gold,' which, offering, as they 
did, so much of grace and beauty to the imagination, yet heUi out 
so little comfort to the heart. Then I thought how much these 
affections owed to a deeper and more spiri^ud faith, to the idea 
of a God who knows all our inward struggles, and pities our 
suflbriogs." 

The best corollary on what we have written is to be found hi the 
aetnal experience of Mrs. Hemans, as reoorded by herself. Mm 
writes, the year before her death, serious with the srrlemn parpoee 
of life, '* I have now passed through the feverish and somewhat 
visionary stete of mina, often connected with the passionate study 
of art in early life ; deep affections and deep sorrows seem to have 
solemnized my whole beins, and I now feel as if bound to higher 
and holier tasks, which though I may occasionallv ky aside, I 
could not long wander from without some sense of dereliction." 
And about the same period —'* The more I look for indications of 
the connexion between Hm human spirit and ite eternal source, 
the more extensively I see those traces open before me, and the 
more indelibly they appear stamped upon our mysterious natuie. 
I cannot but think that my mind has both expandsd and strength« 
ened during the contemplation of such things, and that it wUl thua 
by degrees arise to a higher and purer sphere of action than it has 
yet known. If any years of peace and affection be granted to my 
ftiture life, I think I may prove that the diteipKns cftiorms has, 
at least, not been without a purifying and ennobling influence." 
ThMe few sentences unfold me true secret of Mrs. Hemans' later 
•aeoess. It is the *' discipline of storms " that laast elevate the 
human character. Prosperity may be joyfuk to the sense, bol 
adversity is healthful to the soul. *' Certainly virtue is like pre* 
cious odours, most fraerant when they are incensed or crushed." 

Under the combined influence of improved taste, mudi sorrow, 
and a firmly infixed religious principle, Mrs. Hemans wrote her 
last work, ** The Scenes and Hymns of Life." It is certainly, es 
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a Hterary compodtkm, her best production, and justifies her con- 
fidence, had her life been prolonged, of giving to the world some- 
thing hr superior to her ottier writings. As admirers of her verse, 
we would point to this, and show Cluristianity to be the best in- 
stmctor in literature. It will bear the test ot criticism. To note 
an occasional beanty — she has a power of condensed expression 
runely acquired bj the female writer, which appears in single lines 
of gieat force. Calling poetic inspiration 

'* The gift, the Tiaion of the uniealM eye/* 
she approaches Wordsworth's ** Vision and the fecultj divine." 
Her aliusions in these poems are incidental, and ftur more vigorous 
than in her earlier works. When she speaks, in '* The Prayer of 
tbe Lonely Student,'' of 

*' The greTe tweetaett <m the brow of Truth." 
we fimcy almost that tiie dream of Plato has been realized, and 
that we are looking upon the countenance of Truth, so lovely, that 
all fall down and worship her. The Sonnets entitled ** Old Church 
in an English Plurk," and '< A Church in North Wales," aro 
picturesque and thoughtful. In the sketch of the *' Eng^ 
Martyr/' there is a fine ode on the Passion. 
** The lun leiin m fearftil hour. 

The stanTmif ht well grow dim ; 
When thli mortality had power 

So to o'erdiadow Him." 

The Sabbath Sonnet, her latest work dictated firom her bed of 
death, was a noble last strain for a Christian poetess. 
*' How many blessed groups this hour are bending, 

Throogh England's primrose meadow-paths their way 

Toward spire and tower *midst shadowy elms ascending. 

Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallow'd day. 

The halls from old heroic ages gray. 

Pour their fkir children forth ; and hamlets low. 

With whose thick orchard blooms the soft winds play, 

Send out their inmates in a happy flow, 

Like a flree renal stream. I may not tread 

With them those pathways,— 4o the feverish bed 

Of sickness bound ; yet, oh my God ! I bless 

Thy mercy, that with Sabbath peace hath iUl'd 

My chastenM heart, and all iu throbbing still*d 

To one deep calm of lowliest thankflalness." 
Our task is now briefly performed. We have asserted our aigu- 
ment, not that all poetry must be religious, but that the l^st 
poetry, and worthiest the name, that which enters into the nature 
of man, his passions and afiections, which represents his character, 
must be essentially so. Let the poet, then, who would write for 
man, study to be taught of Heaven. Let the envy, malice, and 
selfishness of his disposition be supplanted by Christian charity. 
Let his life breathe the spirit of the New Testament. Let his 
inspiration be from Heaven. 



SILVER SPOONS AND WOODEN LADLES. 
'* SoMs people are bom with silver spoons in their mouths, and 
otiiers with wo&den ladles." Every one knows what this proverb 
means, and how it is applied ; and we are constrained to say that 
we admire neither the proverb nor its application. Spenser says|: — 
*' It is the mynd, that maketh good or ill. 
That maketh wretch or happie, rich or poors ; 
For some, that bath abundance at his will. 
Hath not enough, but wants in greater store ; 
And other, that hath little, asks no more, 
But in tbatUtUe is both rich and wise ; 
For wisdom is most riches ; fooles thersfbre 
They are, which fortunes doe by tows devise 
SIth each unto himselfe his life may fortunise." 
That every one may in this manner ** fortunise " his inner life by 
the cultivation of habits, feelings, and acquirements, which tend 
to happiness by strengthening the mind, and humanizing the cha- 
racter, is not much questioned. But perhaps there are not many 
readers who wouldbequiteready to concede thatchance hasingeneral 
very little to do with even a man*s external prosperity in life. 
What the woodm-ladle people call the ** hick " of the silver^spoon 
people is assuredly nothing more than the proper use of some 
common quality, sudi as industry, perseverance, self-denial, which 
all men, if they choose to tax thdr own energies, are capable of 
exerting. We allow our minds to dwell too much on contrasts — 
to look too much on effecte, separately from the causes which pro- 



duced them. We see one walking to and fro among us, 
with us in the business and the charities of life, apparently superior 
to ourselves in no internal endowment, and perhaps inferior to 
ourselves in external advantages and possessions. This man 
remains among us, or perhaps we lose sight of him for sevoal 
years, after which he comes upon us all unawares, as one mors 
respected and distinguished than ourselves— one who receives more 
greetings in the streets and market-places— one who can afford to 
fure and dress better tium ourselves. Most people are content to 
account for this by exclaiming, *' Some people are bom with sflver 
spoons in their mouths ! " This may be a very short and easy 
way of reaching a solution ; but it is not a just one. If one 
inquire minutely into the history of such a person, we shall gene* 
rally find that conduct, and not chance — conduct more than even 
ability— has been thesouroe of his welfare. If we could acquaint 
ourselves intimately with the secrets of his heart and of hb 
chamber, and see how all things were made subservient to one 
chosen pursuit— how carefully every fragment of time was em- 
ployed — ^what discouragements were borne— what difficulties were 
overcome, — and how^ in the midst of trial and sorrow, the eye 
looked steadily forward to the brighter and better days to oome 
at last :— >if we could see this, we should not be so ready to think 
that these more prosperous and better days came too sooui or were 
too bright when they came. 

We, who are now privileged to address the readers of the London 
Saturday Journal, have ourselves been regarded as a silver-spoon 
man by many of the friends and assodates of our boyhood. Not 
that we have attained to any positive eminence among men, but that 
our circumstances and employments are in strong contrast to those 
of our early life ; and the stronger such contrast is, tiie stronger 
at all times will be the disposition to attribute the alteration to 
happy chances, or to a peculiarly happy tact in bending dream- 
stances, or in bending to them. We see no reason to imagine that 
the most destitute reader of this Journal has experienced cirenm- 
stanoes of greater destitution than ourselves, or has been less 
fevourably situated for the improvement of his mind, or his per- 
sonal drcumstanoes. The very worst of the discomforts and 
privations which the poorest and most destitute are obliged to 
bear, formed but the least portion of our discouragements and 
difficulties : and while it b denied that they were overcome through 
fortunate chances, it is admitted that there is no man to whom 
victories more signal are not open, if he will but fight for them. 

Our own prevailing desire in early life was to gratify a strong 
thirst for knowledge, under drcumstanoes of physical obstruction 
which made it difficult to procure books, while books were 
soon rendered the only means by which that kpowledge coiiild 
be obtained. Almost the earliest thing we can remember, is, 
that we were the possessor of an ingenious cabinet of our ovm 
manufecture, belag a box six inches long, by about four ia 
breadth and depth, made of deal board nearly an inch thick, 
secured by a hasp of shoemaker's thread, a staple of wire, 
and the padlock of a staUe door. Through the kindness of one 
whose kindness availed not in the doudy and dark days which 
came after, and through much abstinence of our own fh>m apfdes, 
gingerbread, and barley-sugar, this box was stored with a very 
extensive collection of halfpenny, penny, and two-penny bodes. 
There was Cock Robin and the House that Jack Built ; CindereUa 
and^Goody Two-Shoes ; the Giant-killer and King Pippin ; with 
many other works of less note, the very names of which have 
escaped our recollection. These, certainly, were not works of the 
most informing description ; but on the same prindple that the 
''sports of children satisfy the child," exdting and amusing 
reading of this sort, in the want of something more fitted to the 
use, forms an early love of reading, the value of which in maturer 
years cannot be too highly estimated. The sanguine hope and 
expectation with whidi we look forward to the doings and conduct 
of the rising generation, is principally founded on the consideration 
of the happier auspices under whidi tiieir minds have been formed. 
During the first fifteen or twenty years of this century, such as 
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thoM in the above enomeration, were tlie onlj books a child 
eoald pvohaae with his pence ; and even of thoM the best were 
ahraya ^ most diflScolt to prociure. Fire ihopi were ran- 
•ad»d for a copy of King Pippin ; bnt the rest, any of ike shops 
coidd bare suppUed. JVow, one or two pence will purchase a large 
qnantity of interesting and nsefbl literature. Children have now 
an extensive literature of their own, their larger volumes, their 
litUe books, their annuals, their magazines ; * and to speak of those 
tiny books which children more especially delight to possess, the 
stiqpid things with which our own early childhood was obliged to be 
satisfied, are in the course of being rapidly superseded by others 
perhaps not less attractive, and certainly ftur more useful — far 
more healthily stimulative of the new-bom appetite. 

Here, then, was at the very first outset, in ^ose days, a difficulty, 
wtdck — apart from any difficulties of personal position — ^required 
somMhing more than all the '* silver spoons'' in Comhill, and 
something more than a concentration of all the *' luckiest chances'' 
in the lottery of life, to overcome. 

In like manner, in later years, the entire absence of cheap pub- 
lieations, and hence the absolute want, in the homes of working 
people, of useful books, which they might lend to a poor seeker 
after knowledge, while the absence of proper lending libraries, 
pcedoded even those who could afford to spare a few weekly pence 
from any other resource than the novel and ronumce, — were drcum- 
stanoea necessarily continuing the same class of obstacles which 
leipured tar other endowments than '' luck " to overcome. Yet 
they tpere overcome ; not, though we say it ourselves, by any de- 
sultory efforts of what is termed genius or ability, but simply by 
perseverance. The knowledge we are now master of, has placed 
and sustained us in a situation of life far superior to the most 
wnguine hopes of our early years. 

This argument appears so self-evident, that we should deem the 
statement of it a work of perfect supererogation, were it not that 
we have had some strong experience in the case of others and in 
our own, that there is often too much of a disposition to remember 
nothing but the ** luck "of the successful, to forget the long and 
weary years they had to wait before they could find the doors of 
knowledge open to them, — ^how long they were excluded from the 
feast, yet fainted not, but diligently gathered up the crumbs which 
feu firom tiie table, — and how very often, in those their self-guided 
days, tiiey found only stones and unprofitable things, where they 
had sought the bread of true knowledge with hunger that might 
not be appeased. Yet there is much in this of the history of 
hundreds whom their old companions regard only as ** fortunate." 
But this is no marvel ; for those who do not like to ihink must 
very often be unjust 

* H is wartfaf of noUee that the lint k>w-pric«d magaxliMt were appro- 
frialsd t» tha senrk* of childraa. The ChUd't Compaaion, Children'! Friend, 
Ttadier^ O&riof , Tract Magarine, and many othen, were established a long 
whDe before any decided attempt waa made to rumlBh the general public with 
cheap periodkalt. The abore were all religtocu pablications, but contained a 
gretftdeal of general information. 



THB GULF STREAM. 

Tm remaikabla current between the Bahaaai and the American coast, 
edled by navlgaton Ae OuffStrmm, ia that which passes through the Gulf of 
Vteida, nnoiaf to the aortb-east with conaiderable velocity. It croases the 
ftlhilie la aa easteriy direetioa, sweeps aleog the dwres of the Asores, and 
tana towards the straits of Gibraltar and the island of Madeira. lu track 
aeraaa ike Westefa Oeean okay always be distinguished by the high temperature 
ef the waten, their deep blue colour, the quantity of sea-weed floating on their 
sarflKc, aad by the heat of the surrounding atmosphere. The steadiness with 
vUdk substances thrown into this stream are carried onward in its course, is 
itrildngly illustrated by the recorded fkct, that towards the close of the fifteenth 
centory, before Europeans were acquahited with the existence of America, two 
bedtes of aa unknown race of men were cast on the shores of the Azores, and 
pieeaa of the indigenous cane of the West Indies were brought by the same 
cnrrcat to Ae little laland of Porto Santo. These circumstances are said to 
Wre itse ng t h e a ed Columbus in his coodosions with respect to the existence 
ef a Westam Conttaent, and to have led to his sobiaquent important diaoovery 
•ftbe Maw World. 



A TALE OF LA VENDEE. 

TBS war in La VeadAe, the insorrecUon of the peasanU of that devoted 
district against the authority of the ConrenUon, their determined stand in 
defimce of the monarchy, was one of the roost remarkable evenu which 
occurred during the progreu of the French Rerolution, and it has been sur- 
rounded with tenfold interest by the publication of the memoirs of the cele. 
bratad Bfadame de La Bochejaquelin, whose unparalleled adventures and 
sulferings flU the miud of the reader with astonishment and sympathy. 

The district usually denominated La Vend^, comprises more than is 
strictly entitled to that name; the prominent part which tlie Vend^ans, pro- 
perly so called, took in the contest, caused the term to be extended to the whole 
tract of country to the south of the Loire, which engaged in the contest. It 
consisu of that part of Poitou called the Pays du Socage, (the woodlands) part 
of A^jou and of the Comt^ Mauuis, or. according to the modem division of the 
country into departments, of parts of the Lower Loire, Uaine and Loire, and 
the two B^rres and La Vend^. 

The district neariy approached the sea coast on the west and south, but a 
narrow tract on each of those boundaries adhered to the Conventkm, and thus 
La Vendue was entirely surrounded by a hostile country, except on the side of 
Brittany, where the inhabitants were also favourable to the Royal cause, and 
there the Loire intervened. 

The country is peculiar in iU character, consisting of low hiUs and narrow 
valleys, few eminences rising to a height sufficient to command an extended 
view. It was traversed by only one great road, that leading from Nantes to 
Rochelle, and was intersected by numberless cross roads of the most wretched 
descripUon, forming such a labyrinth that the inhabitanu themeelres were 
pucsled if they went far from home. Woods and foresu occurred here and there, 
although of no great extent, but the whole was scattered with trees, in clumps 
and hedge-rows, and thence obtained the name of Bocage. Every ralley pos- 
sessed iu lUUe rill, which, increasing in iU onwar<tcourse, sweUed into consider- 
able streams, as they approached the coast. 

The inhabitanu held but little communication with their neighbours, and 
lived among themselves in a sute of almost patriarchal simplicity. Their 
chief wealth was in their cattle, and the produce of the soil and their renu were 
generally paid in kind. The seigneur and his tenanU lived in a state of friendly 
intercourse, in which all the good, and butliiUe of the evil, of the feudal rela- 
tion of lord and vassal was experienced. 

It is not surprishig that a sudden change iu the government, arbitrary and 
oppressive decrees emanating from an unacknowledged and unaccustomed 
authority, could not be accepuble to a rural population who had never felt, 
and consequently could not sympathise with, the grievances which had excited 
the rest of the naUon to madness. The first decrees of the Convention est&b- 
lisbing a national guard were unwillingly submitted to by the Veudians, but 
the seigneur was elected captain of the troop in every parish. The next step, 
the deprivation of all the clergy who refiued to take the national oath, produced 
the first display of open opposition ; the people assembled in arms to hear — «« 
performed by their eld teachers in the open fields, and <m several occaslims 
resisted the attempU made to disperse them ; the churches were deserted, and 
the new clergy were so much detested that one of them who wUhed to celebrate 
the mass, could not find one person in a parish containhig 4000 souls, who 
wotild afford him the means of lighting a taper. 

The attempt to levy the conscription at length drove them into open resistance. 
On the lOth M areh 1793 the drawfaig of the conscription was appointed to com- 
mence at St. Florens in Anjou. The young men attended and refused to sub- 
mit ; they were attacked by the geas-d'armes, and a piece of cannon wax brought 
out against them. They drove off the gens-d*armes and captured the gun. 
On that very day two troops were raised, one by Cathelineau, a dealer in wool, 
and the other by Foret, a countryman. A third was shortly raited by Stofflet, 
a German who had been for sixteen years a soldier, and was then gamekeeper 
to the Marquis de Maulevrier. After gaining several advantages over scattered 
bodies of republican troops, they returned to their homes to keep the feast of 
Easter, bat they re-assembled immediately after, and demanded of the chief 
gentlemen of the country that they would become their leaden. D'Elbd, Bon- 
champ. Rojraud, Joly. and Lescure (the first husband of Madame de Laroche* 
jaquelin), were thus called upon. The celebrated La Charette raised a Uoop, 
and Henri de Larochc;jaqueUn, a young man of twenty, who had been one of the 
king's consUtutional guard, and had escaped almost miraculously from the 
massacre of the 10th of August, raised thepeasanUon his esutes, and addressed 
them in these memorable words ; " Friends I— if my ikther was here, you 
would have confidence in him. I am only a boy ; but by my courage I will 
siMW myself worthy of co mm and tog you. If I advance, follow me ! If I give 
way, kill me— if I fall, revenge me.** 

Their success was such as to create the greatest alarm, and the Convention 
passed^a decree of extermination against this iH-foted country, which was exe- 
cuted to the letter. The resistance of the Vend^aas was most obstinate, and 
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they dbuined rn>tUt4 rl«tori« otmt Um rapubUcn troopt, but they could not 
nUUMteljr viihstawl the orerwhelmiaf foreee broofht acaloit them. General 
Tunreta, who pat the flolibUiff heod to the deetraetioa of U Veoctfe. after 
MtidBff hie iastractloos" to extermhute the Vend^ane, to deetroy their hkUiiff* 
ptocce, to hum their woods, to cot doira their crape,** edde. •< end in flue the Uuid 
WM ntterijr leid waaU, and nothing left in this popnlooi eoontry but hcapt of 
4end bodiee, of rofait and of aahet, the fHfhtftil monuments of national ren- 



The honors of this war, bi which no quarter was fi? en on either side, in 
which eren boys of twelre years old bore arms, in which women and children 
were massacred in cold blood by the republicans wherever they were met with, 
•re detailed la the Memoirs of Madame de Larochidaquelin, who accompanied 
her husband secure throughout all the marches and countermarches of the 
Mny tUI his death. She subeequently married Louis de LaroohciiaqueliB, the 
bfother of Henri. Durii« the hundred days, on Napoleon's return Ikom £lba, 
Louis headed the second insurrecUon in La VendAe, and foil In battle; 

The dreadftd character of the war animated the whole popalaUoa with a 
determination and a deroOon to the cause, which is eeldom exhibited In a 
popular outbreak, and serree to espUin some dreumstances in the tale to which 
these remarks are faitrodoctory, which might otherwise appear forced and 
imnaturaL Turreau complaint that he could nerer procure any informatien as 
to the proceedings of the Vendiins. and that if any of them erer consented to 
net as spies, they in erery instance either betrayed or trifled with him. 

The stern virtue which animated the whole mam of the people is weH iUus. 
trated by the Mlowhif authentic anecdote of Joly. one of their leaders. 

Hehadtwosons,oaeofwhomwasanoflU:erintherapablicanarmy. When 
the htsurrtetion took place, and he learned that his ftuher and brather were 
esf^ed in It, he natoraUy desirad te Johi them ; bM, aware of bU Aither*s 
charMTter, he did not dare te do so, without obtaining his consent. Joly sent 
him word that he would pistolhlan with bis own hand, if he deserted his colours. 
In one of the many engagements which took place, the father found himself 
opposed te the troope among whom his son was numbered. That day deprived 
My of both hisehildren I the Veod<ans were victorious, and on searchfaig the 
ield of battle^ both the brothers were found among the slain, and were buried 
te OQO grave. Joly was sitting that evening overwhelmed with grief, when 
tww young men, prisoners, wera brought te him for sentence. *' Let the poor 
boys live," he said ; *' their death cannot restore my sons." 

We foar wehave been too garrulous, and that our prefoce has become tedious. 
We will no longer try our raaden* patience, but proceed at once to our Tau 
or L* ViMon. 

Tbk night was dark aad itormY, the wind raged among the 
brmchet of tlie forest, and the icy rain of a December night 
drenched tiie clothes, and chilled the blood of two sentinels, who 
kept watch beneath the chesnnt-trees, at a spot where two forest- 
paths met. They had bng watched in silence, when the yonnger 
thus addraised his companion :— '* It is a bitter nidht, Francis, 
to iMep guard in. The north-east wind freeses onr hands and feet." 
<< What woold you have, Andrew ?" replied his brother ; '* it is 
o«r dnty. If our good king had not been mnrdered, shonld not 
we have been in his serrioe, and obliged to keep guard at the 
palace, and in the field ? Why do you grumble at doing the same 
thing out of derotion to the good cause }** 

*' I was not grumbling, Flrancis, but I should like to know why 
we have been &ed here, like the trees, ever since nine ? " 

*' Our captain told me, this morning, that he needed two brave 
men to guard a dangerous post» and that he had fixed on me for 
one. I told him I was ready, and that you would bear me com- 
pany ; and here we are." 

*< WeU. well, but what are we here for ? What are we to do ? 
Whom are we waiting for ? " 

*' Andrew," continued Francis, drawing closer to his brother, 
*' we are watching over the safety of an officer, who is to-night on 
his roed to La Chaponnl^, to attend a general meeting there. Now 
you know as much as I do. Silence and attention ! we are the 
advanced guards and the least noise may betray us to the republi- 
oan patriots." 

Another hour dapsed, during which no word was snoken by 
the shivering sentinels, who sheltered themselves as well as th^ 
eottld beneath the trees, when at length a step was heard ; both 
shouldered their arms, and Francis stepped forward to reoonnoitre. 
** Who goes there?" he exclaimed. 

** For Qod and the Idng," answered one of the travelleriy in a 
loud voice, and in a foreign accent. 

" Pass on, Monsieur Stofflet," replied the sentinel, presenting 
arms to the commander-in-chief, *' pass on* I know your voice." 

" There," said Stofllet to his companiony *< you see that Gkrman 
Is worth something in La Yend^, my dear baron." 



<* Since I have had the honour of serving iinidef you, gakvwl, 
I have recdved so many proofh of it, that I should be as ready to 
doubt of it as of the existenoe of a God." 

** You are a flatterer, baron, but as you only flatter a poor 
game-keeper, 1 liope Heaven may forgive you.*' 

Turning to Francis, who, like an old soldier, had shouldered his 
piece, and remained motionless, the general beckoned him to ap- 
proach, and demanded of him how far it was to La Chaponnidre. 

" Only a short league, general,*' replied the sentinel. ^ And 
you have seen nothing ? The blues have sent out no patrols on 
this side to-night ? " inquired the genersL 

** We have neither seen nor heanl anything." 

'* That is well, your watch is ended, and you may go home to 
bed ; but first take a little brandy with us, it wUl warm your hearts « 
the abbe carries the bottle in the same pocket as his breviary.*' 

During this conversation a fourth person had come up, panting, 
and almost overpowered by fatigue. "Come along. Monsieur 
Bemier," cried the general, with that hoarse laugh, by which be 
was so well known among the Vend^ans, '* Come along 1 If it 
took you as long to prepare a diplomatic note, or a proolamntion, 
as to make your way through by-paths, to esoape an enemy, you 
woidd never have been chosen seoretsry-general of the catholic 
army. You are a regular tortoise, and upon my soul, your lan^ 
has two or three times nearly maide us fall into the hands of the 
blues." 

Without replying a word, the abb^ leant against a tree, but 
handed over the bottle, which Stofllet had asked for. The general 
took a draught, and passed it to Francis, who in torn gave it to 
Baron Lichteningen. 

** WeU, now to you, abbe," said the general, "you seem more 
in need of it than any of us." 

*' Pardon me, general," replied the aged cur^ of Angers, with 
a calm and dignified air, '* pardon me, it is past midnight, and in 
a teiw hours I shall offer the holy sacrifice of the mass fbr the 
success of our cause." 

These words checked Stofllet, who was about to utter a jest $ the 
better to conceal it, he turned round to Francis, and said, '* you 
look like a brave man. You are not too fatigued to go on with 
us to the ferm-house, where we are expected ? ' 

"If I were, Monsieur Stofflet, I should still find strength 
enough to follow you." 

** Well, give your arm to Monsieur Tabb^ Bemier, who is not 
so well accustomed to forest-paths and cross-roads, as the Conte 
de Colbert's game-keeper. I shall reward you, and possibly to- 
morrow, by iMding you to fight the republicans at my side.** 

" I deiire nothing better, general ; but I am not single on this 
post Mv brother is here, who, if you will pennit him, will be as 
ready to follow you as I am. Andrew,*' continued he in a low 
voice, •' Andrew, come here." 

Andrew did not reply. 

"This is strange," said Francis, "he was there when you 
came up." 

" And he went away, I suppose, when he heard me say you need 
not remain longer. He has done quite right. You wUl see Urn 
in the morning." 

So sayinff, General Stofflet, accompanied by his side-de-eamp, 
and the abb^ Bemier, supported by Francis, proceeded through 
dreadfiil paths, plunging through rats and pools of water, whi^ 
they bad no time to turn away from ; and at length, covered with 
mud, pierced with cold, and drenched with rain, they reached La 
Chaponni^re. 

The farmer was still up ; a bright fire of heath burned, upon t^ 
hearth, and at the end of a long table of <Aeenut-wood, smoked n 
laii^ vessel filled with a stew of baoon and greens, the smdi of 
which filled the whole apartment, where several offioers were 
already waiting for their chief. 

The abb^ Bemier drew the Ikrmer aside. "Within four hours," 
said he, " two generals of our army will be here, to confor with 
Stofflet, like these gentlemen. Nobody, not even those who have 
been waiting for us here, know that they are expected. Your 
house, it is true, is safe ; it is hidden, as it were, in the midst of 
the forest. But, nevertheless, we must keep a ^ood watch against 
any surprise of the blues ; for on the interview of to-morrow 
morning depends perhaps the destiny of the catholic and royal 
army." 

" Come, come, abb^," cried Stofflet, who, with his officers, was 
already doing ample justice to the provisions of his host, " although 
you cannot sup with us, tiiere is no reason why you shonld not 
warm yourself by this fire, and thaw your firosen limbs ; or why yon 
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should Imiy yoanelf with giviog eigns and counter-signs to this 
good msn, is if yon hsd exc^nged your eoeked hat for a helmet/* 
^' General," replied the ahh^, *' God has not interdicted ns from 
ttxeraising pmdenoe. I am doing the best both for yon and these 
gentlenien. I am making arrangements to prevent any surprise, 
or that at least no traitor may slip in among us." 

<^ StaU the same, my friend ; ever in dread of spies and surprises. 
Yoo thiak all the world is as black as your cassock. For my part, 
I'm glnd I do not hold the same opinion.'' 

" You are in the wrong, general. When the whole fabric of 
religion and monarchy depend on the safety of a few individuals, 
■o neans must be neglected to provide for their security. You 
are food in war, my dear StoflBet, but, out of the battle-field, you 
know not bow to protect yourself." 

** I do not deserve your reproaches, my friend *, for in truth I 
shoold be as little pleased as yon to fall into an ambuscade, to die 
wi^Ottt fighting these republicans, cut off by a musket-ball, or on 
the acaffoU. But there seems nothing to fear here. Coulon, my 
secretary, has recommended this place, and this honest man ; and 
why the devil do you wish to frighten ns away ? " 

** I cannot teU,*' said Bemier, covering his fsce with his hands, 
" I Mnnot tell." Then after a few minutes of silence a sudden 
idea struck him, and stepping towards Francis, who, with the rest, 
was bnty at the snppei^table, he laid h|s hand on his shoulder. 

*' Young man,*' said he, '^ I think yon said that two were sta- 
tinned at the spot where the general met you ? " 

'* Yes," replied Frands, " two of ns were on guard ; my broiher 
Andrew and myself. The captain of our parish placed us there, 
and confided to me the pass-word and the secret.'' 

** Why not to your brother also ?" said the abb^, keeping his 
eyes fixed on the open countenance of Francis. 

** Oh ! I was going to tell you. Andrew, although he is as 
brave as a lion, is sometimes indisoreet." 
" And to whom does he tell his secrets ? " 
** Oh ! to his comrades, Monsieur Bemier, to the villagers, all, 
like us, under the royal standard." 
" To no others ? " 

** But, abbe," began Stofflet, " what is the use of interrogating 
this poor boy, who would certainly much prefer eating his supper 
to relying to all the idle questions you shower upon him P*' 

" My inquiries are both for his interest and yours ; I beg you 
will not again interrupt me. When did your brother leave you out 
there in the forest ? " 

** Andrew leftme as soon as you came up. The general said our 
service was no longer necessary. As my brother was on the other 
skis of the road, he thought I was following him, and went away." 
The abb^, muttering some unintelligible words, retired to the 
Urge old-fashioned chimney, and sitting down began to read his 
breviary ; but first he said, ** I would recommend you, gentlemen, 
to snatch an hour or two's repose. Who knows if you will find so 
fivourable an opportunity to-morrow ! " 

*• Truly," whispered the Baron Lichtentngen to the general, 
*' theM are the first sensible words the abb^ has uttered to-day. " 

" Comndes," said Stofflet, ** let us take the abba's advice, and 
whilst he is praying for us, let us sleep for him." 

In a few ipinntes all who had been sitting at the table with 
StoAet were asleep, with the exception of Francis, who, disturbed 
at the questions of the abb^, approached him, and requested him 
to explain his reasons. 

" My child," said the abb^, " I am far from believing your 
brother to be a traitor ; Qod preserve me from condemning my 
neighbour vrithout proof; but 1, all that are here, are burdened 
wi£ a fearful responsibility. In three or four hours, all the prin- 
cipal diielii of the Vendean army will be assembled under this roof, 
for the purpose of arranging a movement on which the glory, and 
perhaps the pacification of the country, depends ; if this meeting 
does not take place, if Stofflet, or the generals who are on the road, 
passing through the woods without any escort, should be betrayed 
to the blues, think what a reckoning he will owe to his country, 
who has tfuitoronsly, or even only indiscreetly, revealed so import- 
snt a secret 1 " 

** But, air, my brother is incapable of treachery ; he has returned 
to the fium, — and if you would only give the word, I would go 
thsie." 

** My good Francis," cried Monsieur Bemier, *< Heaven has 
ianked you with that thought. Oo quickly, and return yet more 
BiWy; please God, you irill find Andrew with his funily." 

Fhimis set out, and the abh^, still troubled by anxious doubts, 
bfKk afpiiii to pemae hii fanviary. 



Francis took the nearest road to his father's house, and crossed 
fields, hedges, swamps, and ditches; but notiinig stopped his 
course, so anxious was he to remove the donbts entertained by 
Monsienr Bemier. He had gone a considerable distance, when he 
was astonished at the appearance of several lights, which appeared 
to come towards him, and to be proceeding in the direction of La 
Chaponnidre. He stepped aside, and concealed himself behind a 
bush, through which he had a full view of a body of republican 
soldiers, who, carrying lanterns, were advancing under the guidance 
of a countryman, who marched at their head. They passed dose 
to Francis, who, with a thrill of horror, recognised Andrew, in the 
leader. There he was, with his Yendean musket, his white cockade, 
and his sacred scapulary, his hands at liberty, and his head erect. 

There could be no doubt as to the object of these troops ; and 
swift as an arrow Francis retraced the road to La Chi^onni^re, and 
sank breathless at the feet of M. Bemier. 

** Save yourselves! " he cried; *' save the general ! my broUier is 
a traitor !" 

*' I felt a presentiment that it was so," said the abbi. '* Gene* 
ral — gentlemen — rouse yourselves!*' he exclaimed, in a voice of 
thunder ; ** arouse, for we are surprised 1 " 



Stofflet, Lichteningen, and the other officers, sprang to their 
arms. " Where is the enemy ? Where is the enemy ? " repeated 
the general. 

** The enemy is not here." replied Francis, in tears ; ** but he 
will not be long, for 1 am but a few minutes in advance. Fly.*' 

<* Where sh^ we flv to ? " cried all at once. 

** Precautions have been already taken," replied the abb^, with 
admirable coolness, *' taken whilst you were sleeping. Our honest 
host has prepared a place of concealment ; let us follow him." 

They went forth under the guidance of the farmer, the abb4 
walking at their head, leaning on the arm of Francis, who wept 
and trembled. In about an hour they reached a cottage, where 
their host assured them they were safe from pursuit. 

Francis was plunged in mournful reverie, when Stofflet ap- 
proached him. ** Give me your hand,** said he, *' your brother it 
a coward, but you have courage enough for two. You have saved 
La Vendue and your fieunily from the most horrible crime. I am 
proud to embrace you. Come, cheer up ! But remember, if An- 
drew ever falls into my hands, whilst I am in power, his last hour 
is come. Traitors cannot be suffered to exist on the soil of La Yen- 
d^ ; and if by any chance he is taken, a musket ball at five pacw 
will finish his account. I love the son of the Comte de Colbert, 
who has been my protector, my father : well, if it were possible 
that M. de Colbert could be placed in such a position as Andrew^s, 
I would not pardon even him ! *' 

*< I will repeat all this to my brother," murmured poor Francis,' 
sobbing. ** I promise it to you, I swear it to you. Heaven must 
decide the rest" 

** Gentlemen," continued Stofflet, turning to the rest, <' here we 
are on the brink of danger ; but M. de Charette, M. de Marigny, 
who were to join ns this morning at La Chaponni^, will infsllibly 
fell headlong over the precipice, from which we have escaped, 
through the especial goodness of God. They must be warned at 
all hazards ; we must " 

" That is already cared for. general," replied the abb^, " they 
are in no danger. Our host*s two sons set off to them with letters, 
which I wrote to tiiem in your name, whilst Francis was gone in 
search of his brother. My fears were too strong for my patience, 
and it is happy that they were so." 

*' Capital, mydear abb^! If Lichteningen was not here, I should 
say you were the cleverest aide-de-camp that ever belonged to a 
general's staff.*' 

Francis and the furmer now retraced their steps towards the 
farm-house ; but when they readied La Chaponniere, not one stone 
was left upon another. A few hours had sufficed to destroy the 
house, to bum the bams, stacks, and granaries, and to slaughter 
and mutilate the cattle. A cry of horror burst firom the poor 
farmer, who called aloud upon his children.' No voice repHfed. A 
scornful laugh, which issued from a shed spared by the confiagra- 
tion, was the only answer to his piteous lamentation ; the farmer 
sprang towards the door, but ere he reached it, a shot laid him 
dead upon the ruins of his homestead. 

At seven o'clock that morning, Francis was sitting by the fire, 
which his old mother was occupied in tending and exciting to a 
flame. His mind was agitated by the most dreadful thoughts ; he 
had not spoken a word since his retum ; he had not even looked 
at his parents, and did not seem to hear the questions they reito^ 
rated, as to what had become ot Andrew. A length, oveirconitf 
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by their repeated solicitations, he rose, traTersed the room with 
hasty steps, striktng his forehead and tearing his hair ; at length, 
with a convulsive effort, he approached his parents. 

*' Father/' cried he, *' this night a man of La Vend^, bom in this 
viliage, under this roof, (but he is no more my brother, he never 
could have been yoar son,) this man has sold the life of Stofflet, has 
sold the life of M. Bernier, has betrayed Messieurs Charette and 
Marignyf who were on their way to La Chaponniere. That house 
is a mass of ruins and ashes, on which the blood of its master is yet 
frMh. I have seen all these crimes committed, and I know their 
author.*' 

** And have you suffered him to live? " demanded his father. 

" He has not received his sentence«> But M. Stofflet has told 
me that if the Comte de Maulevrier, his old master, whom he loves 
next to God and the king, should (but that is impossible) commit 
audi a crime, he should die by his own hand. "Father, in these 
words the general pronounced Andrew's sentence. To purify our 
name, hitherto without stain, although lowly, from this foul blot, 
I must take upon myself the execution of this judgment ; and I 
have come here, before I shall quit this dwelling for ever, to give 
you and my mother my hist salute, and to bid you an eternal 
adieu." 

This dreadful announcement seemed to paralyse the hearers. A 
mournful silence succeeded, which was only interrupted by the 
sobbing of the poor mother. 

« Wife," said the old Vend^an at length, in a firm voice, ** this 
is no time for tears and sighs. God gave us two sons ; one has 
been taken from us in a cruel manner ; but let us bless His name, 
notwithstanding. " 

** But oh! unhappy man, what are you about to do ? " cried she, 
in one of those transports of love, which nature explains so well. 

^ What are we about to do ? That which Abraham, at the com- 
mand of God, would have done upon the mountain, where he made 
ready to sacrifice Isaac, who was innocent, and had not violated 
his faith, or been a traitor to his king ; that which M. Stofflet 
woiUd not hesitate to do, if Colbert had betrayed him. Wife, pray 
for the traitor, if you have courage to do it ; for me, I will pray for 
strength to enable me to do my duty." 

And all three fell on their knees. 

At this moment the door opened, and Andrew entered with a 
smiling face, and joy sparkling in his eyes ; but his step was un- 
steady, and his voice betrayed his debauchery and intoxication. 

** Mother," stammered he, sitting down on the table, and rapping 
on it with his fingers, ^^ I am thirsty, give me some wine ; you will 
haveplenty of time to say your prayers by-and-bye." 

^We are praying for the dead," said Francis, " especially for 
those slaughtered this morning at La Chaponniere." 

These words brought Andrew to his senses ; he dreaded lest his 
brother had conceived suspicions against him ; and in a hurried 
voice he b«^an a tale he had devised to account for his absence. 

" Well," said his father, who, still on his knees beside the hearth, 
had listened to his son; ''well, both night and day have been 
wearisome to all of us, we need repose, and to-morrow we shall see 
what is to be done." 

Happv to have escaped so easily from the inquiries of his 
&mily, Andrew retired. His mother, then leaving the spot, where 
all this time she had bedewed with her tears the chi^et of beads 
which she rapidly passed through her trembling fingers, approached 
her husband. 

** Perhaps," said she, in a supplicating voice, << Andrew is not so 
guilty as you suppose. He may have acted only indiscreetly." 

*< Mother," said Francis, "Andrew has sold his soul to the 
nation, and General Stofflet to the blues. I saw him acting as 
their guide, when they were marching to cut our throats. He has 
received the price of blood ; drunkenness is in his brain, and wine 
sparkles in his eyes. What he has done onoe he may do again." 

'^But your suspicions may be unfounded. Will you kill our 
child ? Will you murder your brother?" 

** Ceme with us," said the father, ** Andrew is by this time 
asleep : it may be that his pockets contain further proofs of his 



They all ascended the stairs in silent and mournful procession. 
Andrew slept,- or seemed to sleep. The old man began his search, 
and soon twenty pieces of gold rolled upon the floor firom his red 
girdle. The moth^ grew pale, and her heart grew sick, as if the 
gold was for her a sufficient proof of guilt The &ther, suppress- 
ing his emotion, continued his examination, but when he drew a 
le^r firom the pocket of the under waistcoat, Andrew, his fore- 
bead covered with cold drops of perspiration, threw himiielf at his 



father's feet ** Father," cried he, ** my fether, in the name of 
Heaven, do not read that letter ; it is a death-warrant" 

^* For whom ? " said Francis, making his musket ring upon the 
floor ; *< is it for La Vendue or for spies ? Answer, for the homr of 
judgment is about to strike." 

But Andrew answered not. 

** Andrew," continued Francis, '' we can learn nothing firom 
this paper, we cannot read ; but answer me. Who betrayed the 
secret of Stofflet to the blues? Who trafficked for his head? Who led 
the soldiers to the slaughter at La Chaponniere ?" 

Andrew was silent. 

'* What is this gold which lies at our feet, not one half of wiatk 
we could gain by the honest labour of a whole year ? Who has 
polluted this house? What is the recompense of infamy ?." 

Andrew uttered not a word. 

After some minutes of mournful silence, the mother, obeying 
the signal of her husband, covering her face with her apron, slowly 
quitted this place of horror. When she had reached the bottom of 
die stairs, the old man advanced towards his son, whose cLisped 
hands trembled, and whose haggard eyes dared not to look upon 
his father or his brother. 

** There have never been either traitors or spies in our family, 
and such there shall not be whilst I live. Andrew, collect yonrself, 
confess your sins, and pray to God for that pardon which your 
father can never give you on earth ; pray as we three prayed for 
the guilty, when Pnmdence conducted you to the house ; pray ! for 
when you have performed that act of penitence, I shall have only 
one son." 

Then with the majestic sorrow of a judge, ^o in the name of 
society has condenmed a criminal to death, the old man remained 
with folded arms and steady countenance, betraying no traces of 
emotion. 

Francis, with his musket still in his hand, now approached 
Andrew, whose livid face was marked by terror and remorse. 

** Brother," said he, ** recommend your soul to God, repent f^ 
your great crime, and since you cannot live an honest man, at 
least die like a Christian." 

** I will die so, my father, if Heaven grant me grace," replied 
Andrew, whose teeth chattered together; '* I am gwltj towards 

fon, whose name I^have disgraced ; towards La Tend^, whc»e trust 
have betrayed. I am still more guilty than you think me, but 
grant me no favour ; for I fed that I am still weak, and that for 
gold or wicked pleasures I should barter my souL" 

** Back, Francis! " said the father; *' leave him the few minutts 
he has to live, to make his peace with God." , 

<* It is made, my father," said the criminal, rising, with a face 
fiill of serenity ; *' I deserve death, I am ready to receive it at 
your hands." 

That moment a terrible report resounded through the house. 

'* He died a brave man and a Christian!" cried the old ■«*" 
** Francis, let us go down and comfort your motiier." 

It was unnecessary. At the bottom of the stairs they found a 
corpse; the stroke of grief had rendered them a widower and an 
orphan. 

Forty-eight hours had elim>sed since that terrible night Stofflet 
was in his tent, preparing with his staff the plan of the battle 
about to take place the next day, when the Baron de Lichteningen 
introduced two peasants. The younger threw himself at the feet 
of the generaL 

** Monsieur Stofflet," he said, in an agitated voice, ** my fiither 
and myself have put to death ^^ man who betra]^ you at La 
Chaponniere ; he has experienced the same fate as you declared 
yourself ready to inflict on your best friend in such a case. The 
wretched man was to us even something more, for this is his 
father, and his brother is at your feet. Together with some pieces 
of gold, the fruit of his perfidy, we found this paper ; 1 have 
brought it to you, Monsieur Stofflet ; the ouly favour left us to 
request after such a deed, is to be placed to-morrow in the fore- 
most rank, and to die on the field of battle." 

** To-morrow, then," said the general, who covered his eyes 
with his large hand to conceal the tears which flowed from th^n— 
'* to-morrow ;" and the father and son left the tent with less of 
gloom than they had entered it. 

" Let M. le Abb^ Bernier be called immediately," said Stofflet 
After glancing over the letter which had been placed in his 
hands — " Gentlemen," he said, ** these men who were here just 
now have saved the army, whose safety would have been endan- 
gered if this letter had readied its destination. I am, therefore, 
bound to pardon thdr savage virtue, as I trust God will pardon 
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them. We shall find them in the thick of the battle to-morrow, 
for they are not men to sairiTe their first field. *' 

As tbey had hoped, and the general had foretold, so itr hap- 
pened, and the next day both lay dead side by side on the field of 
battle, pierced throngh and through with innumerable wounds. 



DE^piiOPMENT OF THE RUSSUN PRESS. 

A coaaBSPONOENT of the ** Journal des D^bats,*' who states 
that he is well acquainted with Russia, giTCS an account of the 
character of the Press in that empire, and an enumeration of the 
Tariovs Periodicals published. The following ia an abridgment of 
hisaceoont : — 

" During a long time all the literarr ezertioni of the Russian 
empire were concentrated in St. Petersburgfa wad Moscow. The 
proTinoes contented themselves with reading the productions of 
those two capitals, but without producing anything themselves. 
The foundation of universities, academies, and different establish- 
ments for publio instruction, added to the natural development of 
dfilisation, has, within the last two years, changed vastly this 
order of things. 

"In the year 1838, upwards of 100 papers and periodical publl- 
catioDs were published in the Russian, French, Poush, and German 
laDgnages, and even in that commonly spoken in the provinces 
bordering ou the Baltic. The principal centres whence these publi- 
catioDf emanate are. St Petersburgh, Moscow, Kieff, Kasan, 
Dorpat, Jaroslaw, Odessa, Wilna, Archangel, Witepsk, Wladimir, 
Vdogda, Jitomir, Woronesk, ^^tka, Grodno, Ekaterinoslav, 
Kiloga, Rastroma, Minsk, Mittau, Novogorod, &o. These towns, 
consequently, are considered as the centres of the intell^stual 
motement in Russia. 

"This development of the periodical press is entirely owing to 
the Government, without whose protection, or at least permis- 
QOD, nothing can prosper in the empire. It may, therefore, be 
easty nnagmed that the character of this press is essentially dif- 
ferent from that of most part of the daily newspapers of other 
ooontries, and approaches nearer to that of the oflScial journals and 
literary or scientific publications of France. It is very rare to find 
in the Rossian papera any political discussion. They oftener con- 
tent themselves with the simple relation of facta. But it must not 
be thooght that the Russians remain in invincible ignorance of 
political discussions, because their own journals are not in the 
habit of informing them on such matters. The knowledge of 
foreign hmguages, so common among the Russians, renders the 
peraal of the French and German papers as easy to them as their 
own. 

"Each Ministry has its journal, destined to keep the public 
loqiuintcd with everything relative to its peculiar department of 
the government. The price of subscription never exceeds thirty 
frtncs, and is often only fifteen francs (\2s. 6<f., British) per 
oniim, the government contenting itself merely with the return 
of the mere expense of the publication. Every one can easily 
procore the paper most interesting to him. The following are the 
names which I shall content myself with citing : — The Journal of 
the Ministry of Instruction, the Journal of the Ministry of the 
Interior, the Military Journal, the Journal of Manufactures, 
Mhung Journal, Engineering Memoirs, Journal of Military Sur- 
geons, Journal of Ways of Communication (bridges and roads), 
Joamal of Forests, Commercial Gazette, Agricultural Gazette, 
and Gazette of the Senate. 

"The most interesting of all these papers is that of the * Mi- 
nistry of Instruction ; * it appears every month, and contains 
docnments relative to the progress and to the direction of the 
pnbHc instruction of the country. It publishes, besides the official 
>cts> articles, original or translated, upon scientific or literary 
nbjecti, as well as details of the learned associations and 
establishments of education, (public and private,) both in Russia 
and abroad. There are also critiques upon new works, Russian 
or Enropean, worthy of attention ; notices of travels and dis- 
coreries; in short, everything interesting to the learned world. 
The university professors are the -principal contributors to it ; but 
a great number of foreign correspondents supply it with intelli- 
gence concerning the rest of Europe. This journal, to which I 
^not afraid of awarding too much honour by placing it at the 
head of all others, has several thousand subscribers. 

"The *(yazette of St. Petersburgh,' published by the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, is not, as may be supposed, an entirely 
scientific journal. It appears every day, and treats of all things 
iBtKCitfaig to the public The ' Russian Invalid ' is a gazette 



whidi appears every day, and which treats especially of things oon- 
ceminr the army. The * Literary Supplement to the Russian 
Invalid ' is a literary publication, exclusively devoted to the oriti. 
cism of plays and works in general. 

''The most widely circidated dafly paper in Russia, is the 
* Northern Bee,* conducted by Messrs. Gretsch and Bulgarine ; the 
former has acouired some celebrity in Russia for his Russian 
grammar, and toe hitter by his romances, some of which have been 
translated into French. 

** The * Northern Bee ' was the first daily paper published in 
Russia. Until its appearance the want of sudi prompt publication 
was not felt. This paper is nearly what we underhand in France 
by a daily paper. It gives political and literary news, foreign and 
domestic, analyses of new works, &c. 

'* The * Contemporary,' founded by the poet Pouschkine, is a sort 
of review, appearing quarterly, and often contains remarkable 
articles on the history of Russian literature. The ' Son of the 
Country,* edited for the last twenty-five years by M. Gretsch, is a 
monthly review, in which are to be found pieces in prose and verse 
of the best known authors, articles transited or extracted from 
the principal reviews of England and France, literary and political 
critiques, and a very well written historical summary. 

" The ' Literary Library,* edited on the same plan by M. Sen- 
kowsky, a distinguished oriental linguist, has probably Uie most 
extensive circulation of all the Russian publications, and is pecu- 
liarly remarkable for the witty composition of its literary bulletin. 

** The < Ghizette of the Arts,' edited by M. Koucolnik, the author 
of several esteemed tragedies, appears forty-eight times a-year, 
with 100 engravings, executed by French and German artists. 

** The ' Children's Journal,' commenced by M. Baohontsky, ap. 
pears monthly, and publishes beantiftil vignettes, designs, and pieces 
of music. M. Bachoutsky is also the editor of the * Journal of 
UseM Knowledge,' published on the plan of the French work of 
that name. 

" The * Friend of Health,' a medical journal, treats of all ques- 
tions connected with medical science, and regularly acquaints its 
readers with their progress in England, Fnmce, Germany, and 
Italy. 

*' The oldest journal published in Moscow is tlie ' Muscovite 
Observer.' The plan of the ' Revue des Deux Mondes ' of Paris 
will give you an idea of that on which this journal is conducted ; 
it appears monthly. The ' Moscow Qtnettt * comes out twice 
a-week, and contams a summary of the events published in other 
papers. It has great circulation, and 9,000 subscribers. The 
monopoly of advertisements which it enjoys imparts to it a p*«^Ht 
degree of interest. The receipts from advertisements alone amount 
to between 300,000 and 400,000 roubles per annum, and are 
applied to tlie support of the Moscow Umyersity. Agriculture 
bemg a much more importont matter in the provinces adjoining 
that dty than in the vicinity of St. Petersburg, the publications 
relative to agricultural sciences have their principal seat in Moscow, 
where no fewer than four publications of tlie kind appear regulariy, 
accompanied with plates. These are, the * Agricultural Journal,' 
the * Russian' Farmer,' the 'Horticulturists' Journal,' and the 
< Shepherds' Jonmal.' 

** The cities of Odessa, Wilna, and Teflis, have eadi a journal, 
which derive their principal interest firom thdr geographi«il posi- 
tion. Thus the ' Odessa Courier ' anticipates all the other jour- 
nals in its intelligence from Constantinople, the Black Sea, and 
Asia in general. The ' Transcaucasian Courier ' publishes the 
best information from Caucasus, and most valuable information 
respectmg the provinces of that region of the empire, which are so 
interesting, and have hitherto been so little known. 

'* Finally, the professors of the University of Kasan also pub- 
lish a journal. This University, placed as an intermediate station 
between Europe and Asia, and intended, as it were, to form aHnk 
between both continents, is ^e establishment most specially 
adapted to the study of Oriental sciences in the whole^ empire. 
Its character, reflected in the journal it publishes, is on that ac- 
count highly valuable for those who are, or desire to be, occupied 
with Ea^m matters. 

'* All the journals mentioned are in the Russian language. 

" There are, besides, as I have ahready stated, seyeral published 
in French; — namely, in St Petersburgh, the * Political and Literary 
Journal,' appeaang three times a-week ; the * Scientific Bulletin 
of the Academy of Sciences ; ' the ' Journal of the Ways of Com- 
munication ; ' the < Foreign Review ; * in Moscow, the ' Scientific 
Bulletin of the Sodety of Natural History ; ' and at Odessa, the 
' Odessa Journal,' and tlM ' Bulletin of Rural Economy.* 
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** A mater namb«r of jonmtU are published in German, a fact 
whieh 18 accounted for by that language being spoken in several 
provinoes of the empire. There are no fewer than 20 German 
journals. Four more are published in the LwUe language — three 
at Riga, and one at Mittan. 

** 'niere exist no circulating libraries, except in the capitals and 
other large cities; the readers, therefore, who wish to know the 
merit of a work before they bay it, are in the habit of carefully 
consulting all the journals, in which they expect to find the 
necessary information to enable them to ju<i^e of its merits. The 
journals are thus invested with a sort of magistracy and a confi- 
dence, which their interest, as well as reputation, make it a point 
with them to deserve. 

**The * Northern Bee ' is the journal most esteemed, on ac- 
count of its criticism ; and the ' Literary Library ' the most 
dreaded, because of the severity of its judgments and the sarcastic 
style of its writers. The ' Literary Library * is the representa- 
tive in Russia of English ideas. It endeavours as much as pos- 
sible to treat matters with a view to public utility, and generally 
avoids philosophical abstractions. The ' Son of the Country,' 
on the other hand, is the partisan of German ideas. It belongs 
to no particular school, but it indulges in metaphysical specula- 
tions, and takes a philosophical view of all the questions it 
examines." 



ANECDOTES OF PORSON. 

Many men, remarkable in their time, whose merits or whose 
fame have excited wonder and admiration, — whose talents or suc- 
cess have been sources of emulation or envy,— whose society and 
correspondence have been sedulously courted and anxiously sought 
after during their lives, and their praises celebrated after their 
deaths,— 4o soon, after all, pass into a kind of oblivion. Their 
biographies may be too meagre for standard literature — their 
works may not be adapted for Family Libraries— yet, may they 
not be popularly exhibited once or twice at least in a century, if it 
were but to say, such men have been ? Saving an occasional 
stray anecdote or passing remark, many who deserve a better fate 
are allowed to pass away with the generation they left behind 
them. Cannot a revival of their virtues still confirm the old, or an 
exhibition of their follies be yet a warning to the young ? tlow 
many good names might be preserved from obscurity if it were but 
by strmging together a few anecdotes of them, and thus, as it were, 
BOW and then making them write their own lives 1 Of Porson, 
who has been dead thirty years, littie more is known to the tyro of 
the present generation than that he was merely a Greek Professor, 
a learned man, a profound scholar, and an eccentric character all 
his lifetime. There are some incidents in hi* history, however, 
tiiat may be read with interest at any time. A few anecdotes of 
him may not now be unentertaining. 

That he was bom on Christmas-day, 1759— that he early found 
a patron who sent him to Eton, and afterwards to Cambridge, 
where he became Greek Prolesaor — that he died in London on the 
19th of September, 1808, in the 49th year of his age, while 
Librarian of the London Institution, a sinequre situation he had 
fbr some years enjoyed — and that he was buried with academic 
honours at Cambridge — may soon be disposed of. The leading 
featurea of his character may be gathered from what follows : 

Although his parents were poor, they were persons of sound 
tense. £a soon as young Richard could speak, his father began 
to tutor him in reading and writing by means of a piece of chalk, 
or with his finger in sand. This exercise delighting his fancy, an 
ardour of imitating whatever was put before him was excited to 
such a degree, that the walls of the house were covered with cha- 
racters which attracted notice from the neatness and fidelity of 
delineation, and excellence in penmanship was ever after one of 
his accomplishments. His father likewise taught him arithmetic 
without a slate, up to the cube root, before he was nine years of 
age. Ub extraordinarv memory soon developed itself; he was 
noticed by several gentlemen in Norfolk, who kept him at school, 
where he made rapid progress, and read and retained everything 
that came in his way. The same kind friends sent him to Eton, 
and subsequentiy to Cambridge. 

At Eton, as he was going to his tutor's to construe a Horace 
lesson preparatory to the business of school, one ^ the senior boys 
took Person's Horace from him, and thrust into his hands some 
English book. The tutor called upon him to construe, and the 
other boys were much amused in considering the figure he would 
make in thia emergency. PorsoDi however, who had Horace by 



heart before he went to Eton, knowhig where the iMson wmm to 
begin, began without hesitation— 

Merouri facunde, nepos Atlantis— 

and went on regularly, first reciting the Latin, and then giving thm 
Latin and English, as if he had really the author before him. The 
tutor, perceiving some symptoms of astonishment U JWU aa nairth 
among the other boys, suspected there was somethio^unosual la 
the affair, and inquired what edition of Horace Porson had in his 
hand. ** I learned the lesson from the Delphin," replied his 
pupil, avoiding a direct answer. " This is very odd," replied the 
other, ** for you seem to be readhig on a different side of the page 
from myself. Let me see your book." The truth was, of ootine, 
then discovered ; but the master, instead of showing any displeaaitre, 
wisely and kindly observed tathe others, that he should bo moot 
happy to find any of them acquitting themselves as waU ui a 
similar predicament 

Porson used to say that he learnt littie at school. TboufU be 
would not own it, he was obliged to the collision of a public 
school for the rapidity with which he increased his knowledge, and 
the correction of himself by the mistakes of others. 

He was in the habit of having the last word, and of feeio|^ every. 
body and everything out 

He communicated information in a plain^ direct, straigfatfor- 
ward manner ; and used to say, ** whether you miote or oollate, 
do it fairiy and accurately, whether it be Joe Miller, or Tool 
Thumb, or the Three Children Sliding on the Ice.'' 

On one occasion he said, ** I never remembered anything but 
what I transcribed three times, or read over s.x times, at the least; 
and if you will do the same you will have as good a memory." He 
has often said that he had not naturally a good memory, but that 
what he had obtained in this respect, was the effect of discipline 
only. Hb recollection was really wonderful. He has been known 
to challenge any one to reneat a line or phrase from any of the 
Greek dramatic writers, and would instantly go on with the con- 
text. The Letters of Junius, the Mayor of Garratt, and many 
favourite compositions, he would repeat tuque ad/asiidium, 

Porson by no means excelled in conversation : he neither wrote 
nor spoke with facility. His elocution was perplexed and em- 
barrassed, except where he was exceedingly intimate ; but there 
were strong indications of intellect in his countenance, and whatever 
he said was manifesUy founded on judgment, sensoy and know- 
ledge. Composition was no less difficult to him. Upon one 
occasion he undertook to write a dozen lines, upon a subject which 
be had much turned in his mind, and with which he was exceed- 
ingly familiar. But the number of erasures and interlineations 
was so great as to render it hardly legible ; yet, when cooapletcd. 
it was, and is, a memorial of his sagacity, acuteness, and erudi- 
tion. 

Porson had a very lofty mind, and was tenacious of his proper 
dignity. Where he was nmiliar and intimate, he was excecdiogly 
condescending and good-natured. He was kind to diildren, and 
would often play with them ; but he was at no pains to conceal 
his partialicy, where there were several in one &mily. In one 
which he often visited, there was a littie girl, of whom be was 
exceedingly fond : he often brought her trifling presents, wrote io 
her books, and distinguished her on evei7 occasion ; but abe had 
a brother, to whom, for no assignable reason, he never spoke, nor 
would in any respect notice. He was also fond of female aocietyr 
and though too frequentiy n^ligent of his person, was of the most 
obliging manners and behaviour, and would read a play, or redce, 
or do anything that was required. He vfM fond of reading the 
Greek physicians ; and, when he lived in the Temple, skpC with 
Galen under his head : not that Galen was his favourite, but 
because the folio relieved his asthma. 

There were blended in Porson very opposite qualities. In sone 
things he appeared to be of the most unshaken firmness ; in othen 
be was wayward, capricious, and discovered the weakneaa of a 
child. Although, in the former part of hb lifts, more particttlariy, 
he would not unfinequentiy confine himself fbr days together ia 
his chamber, and not suffer himself to be intruded upon by Us 
most intimate acquaintance, he hardly oyer could resist the allnre- 
ments of social converse, or the late and irregular houra to which 
they occasionally lead. 

That he was friendly to late hours, and generally exhibited Dr. 
Johnson's reluctance to go to bed, might naturally arise from the 
circumstance of his being from a child a very bad sleeper. He 
frequently spent his eyenings with the venerable Dean of West- 
minster, with Dr. Wingfield, with Bennett Langton, and with 
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mo th er friend in Weitmiaster; yet he hardly ever £uled paiiiBf 
some boon afterwardi at the Cider Cellar in Maiden Lane. 

The above indiTidoalf » being all of them very regular in their 
ho«rSy used to give him to nndentand that he was not to stay 
aiter eleven o*elock, with the exception of Bennett LangtOD, who 
snflfered him to remidn till twehre ; corrupted in this instance, per- 
haps, hf Dr. Johnson. But so precise was Person In this parti- 
colar, that lilthough he never attempted to exceed the hour limited, 
he would never stir before. On one occasion, when from some 
inadental circumstance, the lady of the house gave a gentle bint 
that abe wished him to retire a little earlier, he looked at the 
clocks and observed, with eome quiokness^ that it wanted a quarter 
of an howr of eleven. 

In tbe former period of his early residence in the metropolit, 
tte absence of sleep hardly seemed to annoy him. The first 
erenlng which he spent with Home Tooke, he never thought of 
retiring till Uie appearance of day gave warning to depart Home 
Toolce, on another occasion, contrived to find out the opportunity 
of requesting his company, when he knew he had been sitting up 
the whole of the night before. This, however, made no d^er* 
enoe ; Poraon sat up the second night also till the hour of sunrise. 

What shall we call it — waywardness, inconsiderateaess, or un- 
gracaoiaBneaa? bnt it is a well-known fact, that he spent the day 
of his marriage with a very learned friend, a judge, without either 
oommnnicatlDg the circumstance of his change of condition, or 
attempting to stir till the hour prescribed by tbe fiamily obliged 
him to depart. 

The following anecdote he wonlit often relate himself with the 
greatest good humour. He was not remarkably attentive to the 
decoration of bis person; indeed, he was at times disagreeably neg- 
ligent. On one occasion, he went to visit the above-mention^ 
learned friend, where a gentleman, who did not know Porson, waa 
waiting^ in anxioua and impatient expectation of the barber. On 
Porson'a entering the librarv where the gentleman was sitting, he 
ttuted np, and hastily said to Porton, ^Are yon the barber?" 
** Noy Sir," replied Person, '<but I am a cunning shaver, much at 
your service.'* 

When there was considerable fermentation in the literary world 
on the subject of tbe supposed Shakspeare manuscripts, and many 
of tbe most distiuguished individuals had visited Mr. Ireland's 
honse to inspect them, Porson, with a friend, went also. Many 
persons had oeen so imposed upon as to be induced to subscribe 
their names to a form, previously dravm up, avowing their belief 
in the authenticity of the papers exhibited. Porson was called 
upon to do so likewise. ** No,*' replied the professor, ** I ara 
always very reluctant in subsoribing my name, and more particu- 
lariy to articles of fiiith." 

He had undertaken to make out and copy tbe almost obliterated 
MS. of the mvaluable Lexicon of Phorius, which he had borrowed 
from the library of Trinity College, and this he had with unoaral- 
kied difficulty just completed, when the beautiful copy, which had 
cost him ten months of incessant toil, was burnt in the house of 
Mr, Perry, at Merton. The original, being a unique entrusted 
to him by hia college, he carried with him wherever he went, and 
ke was fortunately absent from. Merton on the morning of tbe fire. 
Unruffled by the loss, he sat down without a murmur, and made a 
M^aud copy as beautiful as &e first. 

He was not easily provoked to asperity of language by contra- 
diction in argument, but be once was. A person of some literary 
pretenrions, bnt who either did not know Person's value, or neg- 
lected to show the estimate of it which it merited, at a dinner 
psrtTv harassed, teased, and tormented him, till at length he 
could endnre it no longer, and rising from his chair, exclaimed 
with vehemence, *' It is not in tbe power of thought to conceive, 

or words to express, the contempt I have for you, Mr. ." 

0» hia being appointed to the Greek professorship, a gentteman 
who, in his bovisn days, had shown him great kincfness, and who 
t*v*tf^, being the agent of his first patron, was the dispenser also 
of that personage's liberality to Porson, wrote him a kind letter of 
eoagratnlation. At the same time, not being acquainted with the 
Bsftnre of such thbags, he offered, if a sum of money was required 
to (Bschai^ the (eesy or was necessary on his first entrance upon 
the ofi&ce, to accommodate him with it. Of this letter Porson took 
no notice. A second letter was despatched, repeating the same 
kind oi&r. Of this also no notice was taken. The gentleman was 
exasperated, and so far resented the neglect, that it is more than 
probable his representation of this matter vraa one of the oanses of 
POrson's losing a very handsome legacy intended for him. 

PO0OQ was altofettxer an eccentric character. He was at times 



guilty of that for which a lohoolhoy would have been soundly 
Honed. One day he accompanied his fHeod BeliM in a walk to 
Highgate : on their return they were overtaken by a most violent 
rain, and both of them were thoroughly drenched. As soon as 
they arrived at home, warm and dry garments were prepared for 
both ; but Porson obstinately refosed to change his clothes. He 
drank three glasses of brandv, but sat in his wet apparel all the 
evening. The exhalations of course were not the most agreeable | 
but he did not apparently suffer any subsequent inconvenience. 

He was exceedingly capricious. He would vitit the theatres for 
many nights together, and leave off all of a sudden. In like man- 
ner, after visitins a friend*a house for a week or so together, hs 
would abruptly absent himself for as many weeks. He was minute 
even in trifles, and could tell how many steps it was to a firiend's 
house. 

He latterly became a hoarder of money, and when he died had 
j^OOO in the funds. His library, which' was valuable, was sold, 
and brought ^1254 18«. 60, 

With all his singularities, Porson was a man of the most inilexi 
ible integrity, had ah inviolable regard for truth, and posseiied 
the most determined independence. Bnt he would have been a 
greater had he been a better man. 



COMPAmATIYB CLAIMS OF SANK AMD SBNIVS. 

Goldsmith one day was complaining in company, that Lord 
Camden had neglected him. *'I met him," he said, '*at Lord 
Clare's house in the country, and he took no more notice of me 
than if I had been an ordmary man." The company laughed, 
but Dr. Johnson interfered. *' Nay, gentlemen, br. Goldsmith 
is in the right. A ncblemau ought to have made up to such a 
man as Goldsmith ; and I think it is much against Lord Camdsn 
that he neglected him." 

Dr. Johnson treated a nobleman in company with mdenese, 
affecting not to know him, on account of the plainness of hii 
dress and manner. On the nobleman's departure, he was told 
who he was — and then he justified himself by asking how was he 
to know it ? what were stars and garters for ? Now, that was 
rudeness without a reason. Speaking of some nobleiben he said, 
** Lord Southwell is the highest-bred man without insolence that 
I ever was in company with i the most fualUied I ever saw. So 
was Lord Chesterfield, bnt he was insolent. [Chesterfield called 
Johnson a retpeeiabU Hottentot] Lord Shelbnme (the second 
ead, afterwards first marquis of Landsdowne^ is a man of coarse 
manners, but a man of abilities and information. I don't say he 
is a man I would set at the head of a nation, though perhaps he 
may be as good as the next prime minister that comes.^' 

Sir Egerton Brydges, a clever, singular, eccentric man, who was 
almost a monomaniac on the subject of hereditary honours, says, 

** I never yet thought that there was any excuse far the insolence of 
birth ; I never dreamed that it was to be set up, but as a protection 
against insult. 1 eould never pay Bums or Bloomfield one atom leas 
of respect on account of their low origin ; nay, to surmouut its obstacles, 
and to have noble thoughts and refincxl sentiments in the midst of 
early and habitual poverty and meanness, increased, instead of having 
diminished, the grounds of admiration for them. If iu anything they 
were entitled to less attention, it was only so tar as their mannerM 
partook of their origin. To look back with complacence on historical 
ancestors, is no mark of either pride, insolence, or vanity. It is an 
exercise of intellect and imagination, which it would be strictly and 
absolutely stupid not to indulge. To be unconcerned for the past, and 
to feel no interest in those irom whom we draw our blood, is a sert e( 
rasensibility wfaidi approaches to brutal ignorance. And where other 
quaHties ara equal, the stale which would not prefer those of moat 
illustrious birth is defideat in wisdom and justice." 

** i%n ingenious Frencli writer observes, that those who depend on 
the merits of tbcir ancestors, may be said to search iu the root of the 
tree for those ft'dts which tbe branches ought to produce.**— ^mfretrx' 
Anecdotes* 

LAWS. 
The celebrated answer of our old BarouSi wbea it was proposed to introduce 
some part of the Roman laws, " Nolumus leges Angline tnutare" is by no 
means so strongly adverse to innovatioD as an iojoiiution of Charondas, legis- 
lator of Thuriuro, a city of Magna Graecia. llVhoover proposed a new law, 
was obliged to come jnto the Senate House with a rope about his neck, and 
remain ia that situation during tbe debate ( if the law was approved, he was 
set at liberty, but if it was negatived he was immediately strangled*. 



• Diod. Sic Hist. Ub. xU. 
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DI8C0TERT OF AVSTRALIA FELIX. 

**.We had at length ditcorered a country ready for the immediate reception of 
dvUiMd man, and flt to become eventually one of the great nations of the 
earth. Unincumbered with too much wood, yet posiessing enough for all pur- 
pose* ; with an exuberant soil under a temperate climate ; bounded by the 
sea-coast and mighty rivers, and watered abundantly by streams from lofty 
mountains : this highly interesting region lay before me with all its features 
new and nntondied as they fell Arom the hand of the Creator ! of this Eden it 
seemed that I was only the Adam ; and it was indeed a sort of paradise to me, 
permitted thus to be the first to explore its mountains and streams— to behold 
its scenery— to investigate its geolc^ical character— and, finally, by my survey, 
to devdop those natural advantages all still unknown to the civilised world, 
but yet certain to become, at no distant date, of vast importance to a new 
people. The lofty mountain range which] had seen on the 11th was now 
before us, but still distant between thirty and forty miles ; and as the cattle 
required rest, I determined on an excursion to its lofty eastern summit. 

" We now travelled over a country quite open, slightly undulating, and well 
covered with grass. To the westward, the noble outline of the Grampians 
teiminated a view extending over vast open plains, fVinged with forests, and 
embellished with lakes. To the northward, appeared other more accessible- 
looking hills, some being slightly wooded, others green and open to their sum- 
mits, long grassy vales and ridges interveninv : while to the eastward, the open 
plain extended as for as the eye could reach. Our way lay between distant 
ranges, which, in that direction, mingled with the clouds. Thus I had both 
the open country and the hills within reach, and might choose either for our 
rou^, according to the state of the ground, weather, &c. Certainly, a land 
more favourable for colonisation could not be found. Flocks might be turned 
out upon its hills, or the plough at once seta-going in the plains. No primeval 
forests required to be first rooted out here, although there was enough of wood 
for all purposes of utility, and adorning the country just as much as even a 
painter could wish. One feature peculiar to that country appeared on these 
open downs ; this consisted of hollows, which, being usually surrounded by a 
line of * yarra* gum-trees, or white bark eucalyptus, seemed, at a distance, to 
contain lakes, but instead of water, I found only bliQcks of vesicular trap, con- 
sisting, apparently, of granular felspar, and homblend rock also appeared in 
the banks enclosing them. Some of these hollows were of a winding character, 
as if they bad been the remains of ancient water-courses ; but if ever currents 
flowed there, the surface must have undergone considerable alteration since, 
for the downs where these hollows appeared were elevated at least 900 feet 
above the sea, and surrounded on all sides by lower ground. There was an 
appearance of moisture among the rocks in some of the hollows ; and whether, 
by digging a few feet, permanent wells might be made there, may be a question 
worth attention when colonisation extends to that country." — Major MUcheir$ 
Etcpedition*. 

SPEAK THE TRUTH. 
The worthy Sfar Henry Wotton incurred the displeasure of King James, by 
a facetious sentence of innocent meaning, that was capable to be interpreted in 
favour of falsehood—** An ambassador is an honest man sent to lie abroad for 
the good of his country.** Besides, it is au'argument of a cowardly poor spirit, 
and though it may chance to serve a present turn, yet it enhances the guilt of 
the crime, and when it Is detected makes a man look like a pitiful bafOed fellow ; 
whereas the brave and magnanimous person does not sneak, but speaks truth, 
and is bold as a lion ; and this fs appositely expressed in the counsel of the 
divine poet :— 

** Dare to be true, nothing can want a lie ; 
A fkult that wants it most grows two ther^y." 
EpamiiKmdas and ArisUdes were so tender in this respect that they would not 
tell a lie so much as in merriment. Equivocal speeches and mental reservations 
become none, much less great men. Egyptian princes were wont to wear a 
golden chain, beset with precious stones, which they styled truth, intimating 
that to be the most illustrious and royal ornament. 

printers' DEVILS. 
* There are two accounu of the origin of this title. One of them says, there 
was one Mons. Leville, or DeviUe, who came over with William the Conqueror, 
in company with De Laune, De Vau, De Val, De Ashwood,De Utflne, D*Um- 
poding, *c A 'descendant of this Monsieur Deville, in the direct line, was 
taken by the fiunous Caxton, in 1471, who, proving very expert, became after- 
wards fads apprentice, and in time an eminent printer ; fh>m him the order of 
printer's Devilles, or devils, took their names.— The other account says, if they 
took it ttvm infernal devils, it was not because they were messengers frequently 
sent in darkness, and appearing as scoffers would suggest, but upon a very 
reputable account; for J<rfm Faust, or Fanstus, of Mains, in Germany, was 
the first inventor of the art of printing ; which art of prmting so surprised the 
world that they thought him a coujuror, and called him Dr. Faustus, and his 
art the black art. As he kept a constant succession of boys to mn errands, who 
were always very black, some of whom behig raised to be his apprentices, and 
afterwards raised themselves in the world, he was very properly said to have 
raised many a devil. — American Paper. 

CUTCH AND THE CUTCHEES. 
*' Cutch is a small state, under the subsidised protection of the British Gorem- 
nsent,4n the northern extremity of Western India. The Koree, or eastern 
outlet of the Indus, washes it on the west ; the Great Sandy Desert bounds it 
on the north ; and the sea, and Gulf of Cutch, to the south and east Its length 
is about 1 60, and its extreme breadth, G5 miles. The population is estimated 
at about 400,000. The northern part of the country is an extensive salt morass, 
called the Runn, flooded during the rainy season. The soil of the more halit- 
able part ,is,.c]Ay> covered with a deep sand. There is little wood, except 



brushwood and brambles. Cotton is cultivated to a great extent, aad is cspoctcd 
in return for grain, of which a suffldency is not grown iir borne coMoinplioD. 

*• The Cutcheet are simple in their babite of life ; their eomnum ImkI is rfae. 
parched grain, or a few vegetables, cooked with a litUe ghee, aod aatea with cakes 
of coarse flour ; the better sort of people sometimes indulge in curry and swact- 
meats. They profess themselves water-drinkers, bat are really addictad to ibe 
use of intoxicating liquors, which they distil in all the viUaffes flrom varioiM Tcga- 
Uble productions. They drink also f^reely of toddy, whici is pr^pnrad la large 
quantities firom the date and the cocoa-nut palm. Opium is prepared by Cfacas, 
and used, both as knstimba, and In its simple sUte, In large quantities. It aaeas 
less ii^urioos, however, than the Turkish drug, and iu eflbcu are lass perccp> 
tible. The men carry the opium In little boxes about their persona, and take H 
at aU times. With thU means of refreshment, they are cap^e of great bil^ae. 
and can Journey long and rapidly without fbod, smoking as tliey go, aad slap- 
phsg only for a draught of water firom the numerous wells. The Colcbaatappcar 
to feel respect for the European character, and are obliging in tlieir ialereoant 
with us. Amongst other notions of our superiority, they believe os aU Co be 
astrologers and doctors. In both astrology and medicine, however, Ihey have 
their adepts, and great men never hazard a Journey without dioodnf afisroor- 
able conjunction of the planets for their departure. There are no fewer thaa 
thirty-flve hakeems, or medicos, in the city of Bhoc|} ; but unluckily far their 
fever patients, not one Sangrado amongst them all. In this strait the soflbfcn 
apply to a carpenter, who has somewhere learnt the art of phleboCoaiy, aad 
operates on them with a phlem. They are equally at a loes fbr dantisU^ aad 
the absence of a polished key is remedied by the use of a bent and rvslj Bail, 
urged against the offending tooth, by an unskilled practitiooer. None of tlie 
sciences, either curious or usefUl, is known, even in iu simplest eleoMala. to 
these poor people, yet they show a desire for information, when one s 
themselves excites their curiosity, which might, ably directed, fnore a c 
for their general improvement."— Afr#. Poetan't Random Sketeket. 

THE LAMA. 

The lama is the only animal associated with noan, and undebaaed by the 
contact. The lamas will bear neither beaUng nor ill-treatment. They sHn 
go in troops, an Indian walking a long distance a-head as guide. If tirad they 
stop, and the Indian stops also. If the delay is great, the lodiaa bacoiBfag 
uneasy toward sunset, after all sorts of precaution, resolves on sappllratiag tbe 
beasts to resume their Journey. He stands about fifty or sixty paces of; in ^ 
attitude of humility, waves his handcoaxingly towards tbe lamas, looks at them 
with tenderness, and at the same time in the softest tone, and, with a paliete 
I never failed to admire, reiterates ic-ie-ie-ic. If tite lamas are ifls|iosad la 
continue their course, they follow the Indian hi good order, at a regnla* pace, 
and very fast, for their legs are extremely long ; but when they are in inhooaoar, 
they do not even turn towards the speaker, but remain motionless, hoddted 
together, standing or lying down, and gazing on heaven with looks so insdsr. • 
so melandioly, that we might imagine these singular animals bad tbe ceascj 
ousness of another life, or a happier existence. The straight uttk, and 
iu gentle mi^esty of bearing, tbe long down of their always clean and glossy 
skin, their supple and timid motions, all give them an air at once noble and 
sensitive. It must be so, in Diet, for the lama is tbe only creaiwa sninjlafid 
by man that he dares not strike. If it happens (which is tery saMom) thas aa 
Indian whihes to obtain, either by force or threats, what the laasn wilt asc 
willingly perform, the imtant the animal finds luelf afflronted by word or ges- 
ture, he raises his head with dignity, and without attempting to eseapa III treat- 
ment by fiight (the lama is never tied or fettored), he lies down, tuming his losts 
towards hesven. Large tesrs fiow freely down his beautiful eyes, sigfas ioaa 
fVom his breast, and in a half or three quartors of an hour at most, he expires. 
Happy creatures, who so easily avoid suffering by death I Happy < 
who appear to have accepted life on condition of iu being happy ! The i 
shewn these animals by the Peruvian Indians, amounU absololdj Co s 
stitious reverence. When the Indians load them, two approadi and can 
sninaal, hiding his head that he may not see the burthen on his back : 
did, he would fhll down and die. It is the same in onloadii^ : if 1 
exceeds a certain weight, the animal throws Itsdf down and dies. Tlie Indssos 
of the Cordilleras alone possess enough patience and gentleness to mnnafe ihs 
lama. It is, doubtless, Arom this extraordiiuur «'*»*"p'niffln that he has kanwd 
to die when overtasked.— J'orefgm Quarterlp Review. 
'* lot's wife." 

Mr. Colman, in his agricultural address last week, illustratad tbe IbBy of 
modem fashionable female education by an anecdote. A yoaog man who had 
for a long while remained in that useless state designated by ** a half pair of 
scissors," at last seriously determined he would procure him a wifSew He get 
the *' refusal " of <me who was beautiful and fashionably accomplisbed, and 
took her upon trial to his home. Soon learning that she knew nothi^, either 
how to dam a stocking, or boila poutoe, or roast a bit of beef, be retnned her 
to her fkther^s house, as having been weighed in tbe balance and found want- 
ing. A suit was commenced by the. good lady, but the husband alleged ibst 
she was not ** up to the sample," and of course the obligation to retain the 
commodity was not binding. The Jury infiicted a fine of a few ddllan, bat be 
would have given a fortune rsther than not to be liberated fkom sacta sa 
irksome engagement ** As well might the farmer have the original Venns de 
Medicis placed in his kitchen," said the orator, " as some of the modem feshinn 
able women.** " Indeed," continued he, ** it would be much better to have Lot's 
wife standing there, for she might answer one usef\il purpose ; she aig^ tmlt 
kit bacon I "—American Paper. 
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A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OP OUR COLONIES. 

One of the most remarkable facta in the history of the world, is, 
tbitits greatest ancient empire, bj unjust aggression, conquest, and 
colonisation, produced its greatest modem one. We do not know 
what Britain might have become, had she never been invaded bj 
Rome. We know that, in the early part of the Christian era, this 
island enjoyed for centuries the civilisation and protecting care of 
the then mistress of the earth ; that the roots of that civilisation 
struck too deep to be upturned by Saxon, Dane, or Norman ; and 
that, of several of our cities which owe their origin to Roman plan- 
tation, London has been for between sixteen and seventeen hundred 
jt»n an important receptacle of men, and now presents a mightier 
comhination of them than ever did the *' Eternal City " herself. 

The ** decline and fall '' of the British empire may occupy the 
Iiboon of some future historian, who may come, perhaps, across 
the sea to survey the ruined monuments of greatness strewed over 
the snrfiBM^e of the '* tight little island.'' He may sit down amid 
the tombs and fidlen columns of Westminster Abbey, to muse 
orer that vast field in the history of man which shall there spread 
before his mental vision. To him -will be afforded a far larger 
view, and a clearer perception, of the connecting links in that 
Grange and eventful history, which is running its course, to be 
voond np when the roll of time is called. He will see that there 
K as little " annihilation " in the moral as in the natural world ; 
and, like some of our own geologists, trace the supplies of artificial 
^ heat and light which animate his own age to gigantic forests which 
grew in a former period, and have long since been engulfed. 

Meantime Britain, like Rome, has her appointed work to do ; 
and one important branch of that work is, to plant Christianity 
and the arts of civilised life in various quarters of the globe. Our 
Eodal state and our vast possessions are unerring indications of 
this. Accumulated in a single island are great wealth, restless 
activity and enterprise, moral and physical machinery in powerful 
comhination, much poverty and distr^s, a perpetually growing and 
advancing population, pressing on the means of subsistence, and 
endangering the artificial structure of oijr society. No sane man 
can dispute that Emigration forms a natural relieving outlet for 
sadi a state of Uiings ; and but few can hesitate to admit, that our 
Colonies are destined to be fod^ concentrating British civilisa- 
tion, and transmitting it to future ages and countries. It is in 
this point of view, that we wish to dedicate a portion of our 
columns, from time to time, to the subject of emigration, and 
descriptions of our eolonies. These must soon assume a far higher 
interest and importance to us than ever they have hitherto done ; 
aad in the progressive enlargement of our knowledge of just prin- 
ciples of emigration, and the strong action of enlightened public 
opinion on tiie subject of colonisation, and the treatment of 
aborigines, readers who would formerly have cared but little for 
these things, are now paying considerable attention to them. 

It seems of but little use to advert to the past history of civilisa- 
tion, nnkss with an express Intention to make use of tiie informa- 
tion in gnarding us firom committing similar blunders and similar 
crimes. The whole subject is deeply painful, exhibiting, in a con- 
ontrated form, man's selfishness, cupidity, cruelty, and short- 
lighted ignorance — showing to us how, under certain circumstances, 
all that Is most mean and base in our nature can be so strongly 
developed, as to extinguish whatever is better and nobler in feeling 
and action. But it is very absurd and ridiculous, as some writers 
have done, to charge these excesses, and the vices which savage 
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tribes have acquired from Europeans, to the account of Christianity 
and civilisation. Christianity washes her hands of all participation 
in them : Civilisation, in like manner, has nothing to'do with them ; 
— " Heaven is high, and Europe is far oif," said a Dutch mer- 
chant on the gold coast of Africa, when expostulated vrith : it is 
only because men, ignorant of the true tendencies of civilisation, 
and unacquainted with its spirit, have perverted tiie use of some of 
its powers and appliances when they came in contact with other 
men, sometimes far less deserving the name of savages than their 
conquerors and exterminators. We might as well lay any of the 
evils which afflict civilised life itself to the credit of dvillsation, 
as the destruction or corruption of the coloured tribes. War, 
that monstrous evil, which has always been carried on in the most 
formidable manner between civilised nations, has not been caused 
by civilisation, and will one day be conquered by it. We might 
as well put to the credit of civilisation all the evils which have 
befallen colonies and emigrants, when, by bad management and 
worse calculation, colonies have been broken up, or individuals 
have suffered the miseries of destitution and sickness. 

*' It seems to be an opinion," says the first Report of the 
Aborigines' Protection Society, " founded rather on past experi- 
ence than on any essential principle in the nature of the case, that 
the coloured races must inevitably perish as civilisation and 
Christianity advance. Whatever past facts may be, and unques- 
tionably they are painful enough, they are not evidence that no 
better scheme of colonisation can be found, compatible with the 
safety and improvement of the aborigines. We cannot admit the 
doctrine that the establishment of a civilised community in the 
neighbourhood of uncivilised tribes, must be injurious to the latter, 
without supposing something extremely defective and improper in 
the regulations and principles of the former. Let these be cor- 
rected, and the evils must be diminished. The capacity for intel- 
lectual, moral, and social improvement in the cobured races, 
cannot be denied. Sufficient experiments have already been made 
to prove that, with fair means of culture, they can attain a rank of 
equality with the other races. The Canadas and South Africa 
afford illustrations sufficiently in point. Peter Jones, John Sun- 
day, Andrew Stoffels, Jan Tzatzoe, Waterboer, and many others, 
are names familiar to the British public. What these have become 
by the pains bestowed on them, others may also become by the 
same process. It Is education they require ; intellectual and moral 
culture will prove their defence. H. Hendrick, a na'jve Hottentot, 
residing at Griqua Town, justly, though by a bold figure, conveyed 
that sentiment to Macomo, when, holding up a pen to him, he 
remarked, ' Learn to wield this, and it will afford you more pro- 
tection to your country than all the assagais of Caffivland.' He 
remarked also, ' Thank Grod, I have lived to see the day when I 
have learned to know, that mind is more powerful than body.' " 

Ignorance has acted as a two-edged sword on emigrants. An 
ignorant man is generally one on whom local associations have a 
powerftil influence, but who, at the same time, has his imagina- 
tion easily inflamed by tempting accounts of distant countries. 
Driven by the pressure of distress, or urged by ambition, he goes 
out to the land of promise, and cold reality has unveiled every- 
thing, and made all appear even more plainly distinct than might 
otherwise have been tiie case. Then, when toiling in the forest, 
the local associations have risen with tenfold power ; the memory 
recollects the most tririal object, and attaches to it an intense 
interest : and often the whole future life of the emigrant has been 
a bitter struggle with home sickness. And just as individuals 
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]iaTel>eett affected, so have communities. Bad caloalatloii, bad 
nam^ment, and ignorance af the proper and moat produotive 
modes of colonisation, have caused the waste of much capital, 
created much misery, retarded, perhaps for a century, the growth 
of one settlement, and sometimes extinguished others. The way 
to look at the question, is to consider the greater portion of 
]British colonisation to have been carried on daring the thought- 
lessness, ignorance, and folly of nonage. We have now risen to 
that time of life in the history of our nation, when all that we do 
should be planned with thought and carried on with prudence ; 
and when the wicked and wanton trifling with the lives and morals 
of aborigines, the stupid waste of capital and resources, the 
heedless sacrifice of the natural love of country, and affection for 
home, should be either utterly abolished, or modified by all the 
means within our power. The great fact is before our eyes, that 
Britain must be an emigrating and colonising country. This is 
one of the conditions of our national existence ; and upon the 
manner in which we fulfil these conditions depends much of our 
national prosperity, and much of the slower or more rapid pro- 
gress of the world at large. 

We have no colonies in Europe. If the Channel islands are 
considered a portion of Great Britain, then our foreign posses- 
sions or dependencies are, the little island of Heligoland off the 
coast of Holstein ; the rock of Gibraltar ; Malta and Gozo, in the 
Mediterranean ; and the Ionian islands off the coast of Greece. 

On the fetal long extent of the western coast of Africa— a coast 
whose records present so humiliating a picture of man, when half 
civilised, as were the Europeans who committed such atrocities, 
in their greedy eagerness after gold, and the bodies of their fellow- 
m^n — we have but a few possessions. The first is Bathurst, on 
the island of St. Mary, at the mouth of the river Gambia, where 
there is a population of about 3000 : gold, ivory, bees-wax, and 
hides, are exported to England. Lower down — nearer the 
equator— is Sierra Leone — the "white man's grave*'— with a 
population of perhaps 30,000 ; and still nearer the equator are 
our settlements on the Gold Coast — one of the hottest regions 
on the globe, and from whence, for nearly a century, upwards 
of a hundred thousand persons were annually carried off as 
slaves. Our settlements here are known as Cape Coast Castle 
and Accra ; the fortress of Cape Coast Castle is built on a rock 
close to the sea. The European possessions on the Gold 
Coast are limited to a few fortresses, and some houses; in 
the interior are the great native kingdoms of Ashantee and 
Dahomey. Below Cape Coast Castle, in that upper portion or 
curve of the Gulf of Guinea, called the Bight of Benin, is the 
island of Fernando Po, taken possession of by the English in 

1827 considered of some importance, as the Quorra or JoHba, 

one of the largest of African rivers, falls into the sea by several 
mouths, opposite the island. Crossing the equator, and standing 
well out to sea, for it is upwards of 1400 miles from the African 
coast, is the little speck of Ascension, where we have had a 
garrison since 1815, which has not only successfully disputed 
possession with ihe turtle and the rats, but has been the means 
of converting what was lately a ^desert cinder" into a green 
and fertile island. Ascension is nearly 700 miles north-west of 
far*famed St. Helena. 

We are now in the southern hemisphere, and about to make the 
passage of the Cape of Good Hope. How beautifully transparent 
is the atmosphere ! how brilliant is the sky at night ! The naked 
eye can perceive stars of two degrees less magnitude than in the 
Northern hemisphere, and Jupiter and Venus shine out with start- 
Uog refulgence. As we turn round the promontory, we may 
perceive that one of its three mountains has the shape of a lion — 
one of nature's colossal carvings. On the northern side of Corsica, 
dose to Bastia, there is another lion of nature's making, but on a 
much smaller scale than the one at the Cape — it is a rock which 
has the distinct appearance of a lion in repose. The colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope, though it has increased greatly in 
interest and importance, is of an awkward extent — stretching over 



about ten degrees of longitude, and about two degreei of bititade, 
or containing an aret of more than a hundred thousand square miki, 
with a population of only about one hundred and sixty thousand. 

Leaving the Cape, we must stretch across the phosphorescent 
waters of the Indian Ocean, where, in an expanse of about 1809 
miles long and 2000 broad, only a few islands break the irstery 
continuity, amongst which are our possessions of the Maaritiua, 
with a population of nearly a hundred thousand. As we draw 
near the shores of India, may we not ask. Is not that vast empire 
to many of us in England little more than a namk ? Here, on 
the eastern extremity of that great peninsula, is ancient Ceylon, 
with its fragrant cinnamon and its pearl fisheries. It was known 
to the Greeks and Romans, visited and praised by Marco Pole 
and Sir John Mandeville, and now, in the hands of the BritiBh, is 
exemplifying what the powers of civilisation, rightlff directed^ will 
effect, in triumphing over the supposed immobility of the East. 
For the British have done and are doing, in Ceylon, more than 
the Romans did in Britain. They have interposed the hand of 
gentle authority between the natives and that cruel and ignorant 
native despotism which ground them to the earth ; they have 
abolished pernicious native monopolies, and set free the Ubonrav 
of the soil ; they have opened the island, by penetrating it with 
roads, which are now covered with the vehicles of commerce ; 
introduced a savings bank; effected economical reforms; and 
improved the administration of civil and judicial affairs. Ceylon 
is in extent of surface somewhat less than Ireland ; when it is 
properly cultivated, and drained, and its jungles cut down, it will 
become, not merely more fertile than it is now, rich and exube- 
rant as is its natural character, but it will become a very healthy 
island — ^perhaps as healthy as England. Its area is supposed to 
contain upwards of 24,000 square miles, and its population 
approaches a million and a half. 

Shall we venture on the neighbouring continent ? That empire 
is not a colony, and it is too large for us to glance at. Strange, 
that there should not be above forty thousand British subjects, to j 
govern and regulate between eighty and ninety millions of people, i 
spread over half a million of square miles. And not only so, but 
there are tributaries, allies, and independent states, to control, 
check, and keep in awe, whose population raises the entire num- 
ber more or less in connexion with us to upwards of one hundred 
and thirty-four million souls ! It is a tremendous responsibility ! 
We may relieve ourselves from a consideration almost painfU 
by hastening across the ocean to the great island— call it a conti- 
nent rather — of Australia. Surely this is destined to be the seat 
of a new empire, where all the elements of civilisation will enter 
into fresh, if not new, combinations. Is it not vexing to think 
that we should have begun such an empire, by laying down an 
infected root ! New South Wales has thriven by convict labour, in 
spite of its horrible immorality — but it requires no sage to tell 
that that prosperity contains a cancer within it, which must be cut 
out, or death will ensue. Here, on the southern shores, is that 
new colony, whose progress we are all so deeply interested in, for 
every friend of humanity is deeply interested in the working of 
any experiment, which is professedly endeavouring to show what 
may be the result of a right adaptation of human powers and 
resources. On the boundaries of the South Australian province 
lies Major Mitchell's newly discovered paradise, Australia Felix. 
** We traversed it in two directions," he says, " with heavy carts, 
meeting no other obstruction than the softness of the ridi soil ; 
and in returning over flowery plains and green hills, fanned by 
the breezes of early spring, I named it Australia Felix, the better 
to distinguish it from the parched deserts of the interior country, 
where we had wandered so unproAtably and so long.'* But opi- 
nions differ as to the general capabilities of Australia, taken as a 
whole. ** Our present knowledge," says the " Colonial Gazette,*' 
** of the immense Australian Continent does not extend to one- 
sixth part of its surface ; and, how little it has hitherto been 
made available for colonisation appears from the fact that, of 
694,969 persons who emigrated to all the British Colonies in the 
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UtirtceB ycaw 1825 to 1837 indoiive, only 28,642, or about one 
tw«stty.foarth part of the whole, were destined tor the Auitralian 
Bettlemeats. Its natural features seem, indeed, to preclude the 
possibility of this country's becoming the seat of a dense popula- 
tion, except in a few isolated spots ; for with its vast extent of 
desert plains, its great scarcity of water, and its want of perma- 
nent rivers, it is, in general, neither fit for cultivation, nor ^ob- 
»«&3«<l of the means of communication from one district to 
another." But we really know too little to speculate on the 
g«»«ral capabilitiefl of Australia. 

Retoming homeward, we cross the American continent, and 
pause to glance at that great extent of territory, ft-om the bound- 
aries of the United States to th^ Arctic Ocean, which acknowledges 
the dominion of Britain. With the exception of the Canadas, no 
part of this region may be considered as at present capable of 
being colonised : between two and three millions of square miles 
arc given up to the Hudson's Bay Far Company, and the scattered 
Indians who supply the Company with furs. The country is not 
destitnte of piineral and other productions, but its present wealth 
lies in its animals, its different kinds of deer, bears, beavers, foxes, 
otters, &c., which are hunted for the sake of their flesh and skins. 

The West Indian islands are the last of our possessions that 
shall detain us at present. Here, an entirely new state of society 
is eroiviBg, an experiment which should cause us much anxiety 
and nauch watchfulness. If the experiment is successful, these 
fertile islands will become of new value — for their resources, instead 
of being exhausted, will be much more fully developed. 

The following Table of Emigration to the British Colonies and 
to the United States, is from a recent Parliamentary document. 



Tjuia. 


British Co- 
lonics in 
N.America 


United 
States of 
America. 


Total to 
America. 


Cape of 
Good 
Uope. 


Australian 
Colonies. 


Total. 


1823 


8,741 


5,551 


14,292 


114 


485 


14,891 


1826 


12,818 


7,063 


19,881 


116 


903 


20,900 


1827 


12,648 


14,526 


27,174 


114 


715 


28,003 


1828 


12,084 


12,817 


24,901 


135 


1,056 


26,092 


1829 


13.307 


15,678 


28.985 


197 


2,016 


31,198 


1830 


30,574 


24,887 


55,461 


204 


1,242 


56,907 


1831 


58,067 


23,418 


81.485 


il4 


1,561 


83,160 


1832 


66,339 


32,872 


99,211 


196 


3,733 


103,140 


1833 


28,808 


29,109 


57,917 


517 


4,09;J 


62,527 


1834 


40.060 


33,074 


73,134 


288 


2,800 


76,222 


iai5 


15,573 


26,720 


42,293 


325 


1,860 


44,478 


1836 


34,226 


37,774 


72,000 


293 


3,124 


75,417 


1837 


29,884 


36,770 


66,654 


326 


5,054 


72,034 


Totals 


363,129 


300,259 


663,388 


3,939 


28,642 


649,969 



LINES 

IK TRB BLANK PAOB OF AN OLD COPY Or hOTMUkC^B ** lA 

A STSKDB ! a steede of matcbless speede ! 

A sword of metal keene ! 
Al else to noble heartes is drosse — 

Al else on eartb is mesne. 
The neigbynge of tiie war-horse prowde, 

The rowleioge of the drum. 
The clangour of the trumpet lowde — 

Be sounds from hearen that come. 
And oh ! the thnndering presse of knightes, 

When as their war-crycs swelle, 
Maj toll from heaven an angel brighte, 

And rowse a fiend from hell. 
Then mounte 1 then mounte, brare gallants all ! 

And don jour helms amaiue ; 
Death's couriers. Fame and Honour, call • 

Us to the field againe. 
No shrewish tears shall fill our eye 

When the sword-hilt's in our hand ; 
Heart-whole we'll parte, and no whit sighe 

For the fayrest of the land. 
Let piping swaine, and craven wight, 

Thus weepe, and puling crye ; 
Onr business is like men to fyghte, 

And like to heroes die ! 



A PHYSICIAN'S OPINION ON THE SABBATH. 

The following observations of Dr. Farre, given before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, will be read with deep interest 
by every reflecting man :— 

" I have been in the habit, during a great many years, of eensi- 
dering the vaes of the Sabbath, and of observing its abuses. The 
abuses are chiefly manifested in labour and dissipation. The use, 
medically speaking, is that of a day of rest. In a theological sense 
it is a holy rest, providing for the introduction of new and sublimer 
ideas into the mind of man, preparing him for his future state. 
As a day of rest, I view it as a day of compensation for the inadet 
quate restorative power of the body under continued labour and 
excitement. A physician always has respect to the preservation 
of the restorative power, because, if once this be lost, his healing 
office is at an end. If I show you, from the physiological view of 
the question, that there are provisions in the laws of nature whicl| 
correspond with ihe divine commandment, you will see from the 
analogy that * the Sabbath was made for man' as a necessary 
appointment A physician is anxious to preserve the balance of 
circulation, as necessary to the restorative power of the body. 
The ordinary exertions of man run down the circulation every 
day of his life ; and the first general law of nature by which God 
(who is not only the giver, but also the preserver and sustainer, of 
life) prevents man from destroying himself, is the alternating ef 
day with night, that repose may succeed action. But although 
the night apparently equalises the circulation well, yet it does not 
sufficiently restore its balance for the attainment of a long lifs. 
Hence one day in seven, by the bounty of IVovidence, is thrown 
in as a day of compensation, to perfect by its repose the animal 
system. You may easily determine this question, as a matter-of- 
fact, by trying it on beasts of burden. Take that fine animal, the 
horse, and work him to the full extent of his powers every day in 
the week, or give him rest one day in seven, and you mU soon 
perceive, by the superior vigour with which he performs his fnnc^ 
tions on the other six days, that this rest is necessary to his well- 
being. Man, possessing a superior nature, is borne along by the 
very vigour of his mind, so that the injury of continued diurnal 
exertion and excitement on his animal system is not so imme- 
diately apparent as it is in the brute ; but in the long run he 
breaks down more suddenly ; it abridges the length of his life and 
that vigour of his old age, which (as to mere animal power) ought 
to be the object of his preservation. I consider, therefore, that, 
in the bountiful provision of Providence for the preservation of 
human life, the sabbatical appointment is not, as it has been some- 
times theologically viewed, simply a precept partaking of the nature 
of a political institution ; but that it is to be numbered amongst the 
natural duties, if the preservation of life be admitted to be a duty, 
and the premature destruction of it a suicidal act. This is said 
simply as a physician, and without reference at all to the theolo- 
gical question ; but if yon consider further the proper effect of 
real Christianity — namely, peace of mind, confiding trust in God, 
and good-will to man-r-yon will perceive in this source of renewed 
vigour to the mind, and through the mind to the body, an additional 
spring of life imparted from this higher nse of the Sabbath as a holy 
rest. Were I to pursue this part of the question, I should be 
touching on the duties committed to the clergy ; but this I will 
say, that researches in physiology, by the analogy of the working 
of Providence in nature, will establish the truth of revelation, and 
consequently show that the divine commandment is not to be cen- 
sidered as an arbitrary enaetment, but as an appointment neees- 
sary to man. This is the position in which I would place it, as 
contradistinguished from precept and legislation ; I would point 
out the sabbatical rest as necessary to man, and that the great 
enemies of the Sabbath, and consequently the enemies of aian, 
are all laborious exercises of the body or mind, and dissipatios, 
which force the circulation on that day in which it should repose ; 
whilst relaxation from the ordinary cares of life, the enjoyment of 
this repose in the bosom of one's family, with the religious studies 
and duties which the day enjoins, (not one of which, if rightly exer- 
cised, tends to abridge life,) constitute the beneficial and appro* 
priate service of the day. The student of nature, in becoming die 
student of Christ, will find in the principles of his doctrine and 
law, and in the practical application of them, the only and perfect 
science which prolongs the present, and perfects the future life." 
— From Molesuforths Domeslie Chaplain, 
D 2 
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MRS. CHALONER'S VISIT ♦. 

AN AMBMCAN SKETCH. BT MISS LK8LIE. 

** I HAVB pleasant news for jou, my dear/' said Mr. Gilmore 
to his wife, at he came in to dinner ; '* yonr old IHend Mrs. 
Chaloner is in town." 

'* What, Cornelia Adderley that was ?'* exclaimed Mrs. GU- 
more. **We were certainly intimate enough when girls, our 
fiimilies living for several years next door ; but since ComeUa 
married and removed to a remote part of Virginia, we have lost sight 
of each other. We corresponded for awhile at first, hnt our letters 
gradually became less frequent, and at last ceased entirely, for you 
know I was married myself soon after Cornelia, and then I lost 
all inclination for letter- writing ; as is generally the case, I believe, 
with women that are settled in life, and have no longer anythmg 
to write about." 

" Well," said Mr. Gilmore, '* you will no doubt be glad to 
renew your friendship with the ci-devant Cornelia Adderley, whom 
I recollect as an uncommonly fine girl. You know, we heard of 
the death of Mr. Chaloner eight or nine years ago. She has been 
spending most of the winter at Washington, having had business 
with Congress, on account of a claim of her late husband's against 
the United States. She is here with some friends fh)m the south, 
vid they leave town for Boston in a few days." 

** But who told you all this ?" asked Mrs. Gilmore. 

" Herself," was his reply ; *' I stepped in at the United 
States Hotel, to inquire if Mr. Atkinson had yet arrived, and I 
saw her name on the book. So, believing it to be that of our old 
friend, I made her a visit and introduced myself ; — Mrs. Chaloner 
and her party have a private parlour at the hotel I was glad to 
find that she recognised me even before I mentioned my name, 
notwithstanding the lapse of more than sixteen years. Yon know 
her marriage took place about three months before ours." 

** How long will Mrs. Chaloner remain in town?" asked Mrs. 
Gilmore. 

•• Only two or three days. Of course, you will call and see her 
this afternoon, and show her all possible kindness during her stoy 
in Philadelphia." 

" I am just thinking how that is to be managed. What a pity 
she did not arrive in town a month ago, and men I could luive 
had her at my party 1" 

** That would have been nothing," said Mr. Grilmore. 

"Nothing-— my dear, how can you talk so ! What better could 
I have done for Cornelia Chaloner, than to invite her with all my 
other friends?" 

*♦ Friends 1" exclaimed her husband ; " why will you persist in 
calling a crowd of several hundred people your friends !" 

" So they were," said Mrs. Gilmore. ** You know very well it 
was not a general party." 

" Is it possible you were acquainted with even the names of all 
the people I saw here that night ?" asked Mr. Gilmore. ** I 
know not what you call a general party if that was not one." 

♦* Well, it was mo/," resumed the wife. ♦* A general party is 
when we ask everybody with whom we are on visiting terms: 
and invite by fkmilies, even when some of the members are not 
exactly such as we like to show to the ^te of our circle. For 
instance, I did not ask Mrs. Lilbum's sisters, though ti^ey live in 
the house with her, nor Mrs. Laidley's neither ; nor Mrs. Wil- 
kinson's cousin Margaret; nor Mrs. Bramfield's two step- 
dani^ters, though I had all three of her own ; nor the Miss 
Herberts' aunt ; nor Mrs. Danby's sister-in-law ; nor Mrs. 
Ashton's neither ; also, I invited nobody that lives north of Ches- 
nut-street Now, if I had not token care beforehand, to have 
it understood that I was not going to give a gefierml party, I 
should have been obliged to invite all these people." 

" In other words," observed Mr. Gilmore, " a general party is 
one in which the feelinics of all yonr acqnaintencea are respected : 
whereas they may be offended with impunity, if your crowd is 
designated as select." 

" WeU," resumed Mrs. GUmore. " I am sure there was crowd 
enough ; notwithstanding that I left out everybody whom there 
was no advantage in having. Not half the ladies even taw the 
supper-table ; at least, no more of it than the tops of the sugar 
temples and pyramids. And when the dancing commenced, there 
was only room for half-cotillions, of four people in each. And 
the sleeves were all pressed flat, as everybody was jammed into 
one mass ; and the blond of some was torn to tatters by catching 

• From the "Gift." 



in the flowers of others. The heat was so great that all the real 
curls came out, and hung in strings ; and numbers of ladies caught 
violent colds from passing nearly the whole time on the stairs, and 
in the entry, for the sake of coolness." 

'*And you regret that your friend, Mrs. Chaloner, was not 
here to enjoy all this ?" said Mr. Gilmore. 

'* Enjoy ?" returned his wife. ** Was it not a splendid party? 
lliink of the sum that it cost." 

'< You need not tell me that," said the husband. <* Rather too 
large a sum to be expended by persons in middle life, for erne 
evening of pain — pleasure I am sure it was not to any human 
being.'^ 

^* Middle life!" repeated Mrs. Gilmore; "you are always 
talking of our being in middle life, even before strangers." 

'* So we are. And even if we were to expend five times the sum 
on one evening of foolery and suffering, I doubt if we shonld still 
be admitted into what is termed high life." 

** You know well enough," replied Mrs. Gilmore, ** that I have 
friends at whose houses I have met with people of the very first 
'rank and fashion — ^people who treated me so politely wheu I was 
introduced, that I did not hesitate to call on them previous to my 
party, as a preparatory step to sending them invitations." 

'* But did they come when thus you called on them ?" asked 
her husband, smiling. 

'* Nonsense, Mr. Gilmore," replied the lady, '* they all sent 
very reasonable excuses, and sincere regrets." 

** Well," resumed Mr. Gilmore, ** we have discussed this subject 
often enough. But what is it all to the widow Chaloner ?" 

" Why I don't know exactly what to do with her— I cannot give 
another party this season." 

*' Heaven forbid you should !" ejaculated her husband. 

** Well, as to inviting a small select company to meet Mn. 
Chaloner, as some people would, that's quite out of my way. I 
give one great party every season, and then I have done my duty, 
and my consdenoe is clear tiU next season : having paid off my 
debta to all that have invited me to their parties, and laid a foun- 
dation for future invitations next winter." 

*' Notwithstanding all this," said Mr. Gilmore, *' my adyice it, 
that you invite Mrs. Chaloner for to-morrow evening, and ask 
fifteen or twenty agreeable people to meet her." 

" Well then,^ replied Mrs. Gilmore, " we must light up the 
parlours, and have ice-creams, and other such things, ana hice 
Carroll to help Peter hand them round. All this would cost as 
much as one of Vanharlingen's new style pelerines, and I am 
dying for another of them. There is one that is worked all round 
in a running pattern — " 

" Never mind the running pattern," interrupted her husband, 
*< but endeavour to devise some way of evincing your pleasure at 
meeting again with one of the most intimate friends of your early 
youth. I remember her as a very handsome and agreeable 
girl, and she is now a most agreeable woman, and handsome still." 

'* Have you any idea what her circumstances are ? " 

'* Not in the least." 

<' How was she dressed ? " 

** I did not observe." 

*< That is so like you. I am sure if I were to buy all my thisgt 
at the cheap stores, where they keep nothing but trash, and here 
them made up by cheap mantua-makers and milliners, you would 
be none the wiser. I oo not believe you would know the difference 
between a bonnet from Gaubert's or Piutard's and one made is 
the Northern Liberties." 

<* I am certain I should not," replied her husband; '* but let 
us now postpone this discussion, and go to dinner." 

In the afternoon, as they proceeded together towards the United 
States Hotel, the subject was renewed by Mrs. Gilmore saying: 
— ** As to my troubling myself with any extra evening company 
after having given my party, that is entirely out of the question. 

<*Then invite Mrs. Chaloner to dinner," said Mr. Gilmore, 
" and ask the Roxleys, and Harmans, and Lysters, to meet her; 
they are among the pleasantest people we know." 

'* I cannot undertake all that," replied the lady ; ** the trouble 
and expense of a dinner would far exceed that of a small tea 
party.'^ 

*' In this instance I am willing to pay the cost," said Mr. 
Gilmore, *' for I expect some gratification in return fbr it" 

*• You talk of your own gratification," said Mrs. Gilmore, 
" and yet you revise to make poor Mary Jane happy by giring 
her the snperb silver card-case that she saw at Baily and Kitchen'i 
the day she got her last ear-rings, and that she has been longing 
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fijT erer since. Bcit» to make an end of all this arguing, the 
cheapest way of entertaining Cornelia Chaloner, is — ^' 

** Cheapest 1 " said Mr. Gilmore, indignantly. 

*' Yes, to be sure," pursued his wife. '* Is it not our duty to 
consult cheapness in all unnecessary expenses ? You know that 
we have a large family, and now that Mary Jane has come out, 
oar bills for articles of dress and jewellery are of course very 
mo^ enhanced.** 

" I know that perfectly," replied Mr. Gilmore ; *' she ought 
not to have come out for at least two years, — seventeen would 
hare been quite time enough." 

** There was no possibility of keeping her in,** remarked Mrs. 
GifanoTe. 

*' Bat, as I was saying, the cheapest way is to inyite Cornelia 
Chaloner to stay at our house while she is in town ; and she will 
no doubt consider it a greater compliment than if we made a 
dinner or tea party for her. It will look as if we desired only 
the pleasure of her society, and were unwilling to lose any part of 
it by sharing it with others." 

** I aoA not certain tiiough," said Mr. Gilmore, " that she will 
find otir society (if we give her nothing else) a sufficient com- 
pensation for what she will lose by resigning that of the friends 
with whoni she is staying at the hotel." 

"How yon talk!" replied Mrs. Gilmore. '* Hare you no 
idea of the delight of calling up recollections of our days of girl- 
hood, and of discussing once more our former lovers ? " 

" It will not take ffou very long to get through your old sweet- 
hearts," obserred Mr. Gilmore, — ** myself and the two mid- 
fhipmoi make three." 

Before the lady could reply, they had reached the door of 
the United States Hotel, and were immediately conducted to the 
parloar occupied by Mrs. Chaloner and her party. They found 
her alone and expecting them, as Mr. Gilmore had told her he 
would bring his wi£e to see her that afternoon. She received 
Mrs. Gilmore with open arms, and both ladies seemed very glad to 
Beet again after so long a separation ; for they had been extremely 
intimate at so early an age that the characters of both were stiU 
onformed. 

Mrs. Gilmore examined the dress of her friend with a 'scru- 
tisising eye, and wondered how a woman could look so well in a 
plain black silk ; and wondered, also, why any one with such a 
profosion of fine hair should wear a cap, and why it should be a 
little close cap simply trimmed with white riband. Yet she now 
felt rather glad that Mrs. Chaloner had not come to town a month 
sooner. *' After all," thought she, *' poor Cornelia would not 
have been much of an ornament to my party ; for I can easily 
tee that her style is always very plain. To be sure, as it was not 
a general party, I need not have asked her. Yes, yes — I see 
elttrly that it is not worth while to invite any of my friends to 
meet her either at dinner or at tea." 

Howerer, Mrs. Gilmore earnestly pressed Mrs. Chaloner to 
remove to her house, and pass with her the two days she was yet 
to remain in town. Mrs. Chaloner, who, though she was very 
pleasantly situated at the hotel, imagined that she might spend 
two days still more agreeably with one of the most intimate friends 
of her youth, was soon prevailed on to accept the invitation. She 
was engaged to go with her party to Fairmount that afternoon, and 
to the theatre in the evening ; and it was arranged that she should 
remove to Spruce. street at an early hour next morning. All 
being satisfactorily settled, Mr. and Mrs. Gilmore took their 
leave. By the evening post, Mr. Gilmore received a letter requiring 
his immediate presence in New York on some business of import- 
ance, which would most probably detain him there several days. 
He was therefore obliged to set out next morning in the early 
boat, lanaenting that he was thus prevented from participating in 
the pleasure of Mrs. Chaloner*8 visit, and desiring his wife to do 
all in her power to make it agreeable to that lady ; so that she 
voold have no occasion to regret leaving the hotel, and her own 
party. 

" I shall treat her just as I would my sister," replied Mrs. 
Gilmore ; — *' but make haste, my dear, or you will be too late for 
the boat." 

'* Mama»" said Mary Jane Gilmore, who was not yet fifteen, 
"a*nt you going to dress yourself, and sit in the ftx)nt parlour all 
day with Mrs. Chaloner ? ^* 

** Not I indeed," replied Mrs. Gilmore ; '* you know, as I am 
sever at home to morning visitors, it is not my way to sit up 
dressed in the parlour, and therefore, as of course I would not 
put myself ouf of the way for so old a friend as Cornelia Chaloner, 



she must take me as she finds me ; that is in the nursery, vrhere 
I can be at my ease in a wrapper. As for having sudi parlours 
as ours littered with sewing, that is quite out of the question. 
And besides, they are so much darken^ by the window-curtains, 
that there is no seeing to thread a needle, or to read a word even 
in the annuals that lie on the centre table.'* 

*' But she might look out of the window,** observed Mary 
Jane. 

** She could not see much through the muslin blinds,** replied 
Mrs. Gilmore, <' they are worked so closely all over, and I won't 
have them rumpled by drawing aside.'* 

*' It is well pa's not at home," remarked the daughter. 

" I am verv glad he is not," resumed Mrs. Gilmore. *' He and 
I have such different views with regard to entertaining company, 
and he is always so hard to counteract However, Mary Jane, 
you must constantly bear in mind that it is the duty of all children 
to consider their father superior to every man in the world.*' 

"Yes, mama," replied Mary Jane; **but you know very 
well that 'pa has a great many queer notions." 

'* Undoubtedly he has,** answered the mother, '<and he is in 
every respect the reverse of myself. But remember always that 
it is your duty as a child to be blind to his faults, however great 
they may be." 

About eleven o'clock, Mrs. Chaloner came to the door in a 
carriage, with a small trunk containing a change of clothes. 
'* Dear me ! ** said Mrs. Gilmore, ** who would have thought of her 
being here before twelve, at the earliest. . When I urged her to 
come directly after break&st, I had no idea that she would take 
me at my word ; nobody ever does. Ron down, Mary Jane, and 
show Mrs. Chaloner into the back spare bed-room till she gets her 
bonnet off, and then bring her into the nursery. I shall not put 
myself the least out of my way. If visitors will come, they must 
take me as they find me. 

Accordingly Mrs. Chaloner was ushered into the nursery ; a 
long narrow room in that part of the house denominated the back 
building, with a low ceiling, low windows, and a door opening into 
a sort of balcony or verandah. This apartment always presented a 
most disorderly appearance, and the furniture (which was very 
plain) had been much abused by the children. But though it was 
the constant abiding-place of the successive Irish nurses, it was 
in the nursery that Mrs. Gilmore spent most of her time ; there 
she sat in the full enjoyment of extreme deshabiller, except when 
in an exuberance of finery she went out for the purpose of 
shopping, or of making visits by leaving her card ; her professed 
devotion to her children never preventing her, during the season, 
from spending the first part of every evening at her toilet, and 
the last at a large party. 

*' My dear Cornelia," said Mrs. Gilmore, " I am delighted to 
see you. But how late you are ! Mary Jane and I have been 
anxiously expecting you ever since breakfast. Do take a seat on 
the couch. Nelly, shake up the pillows, the boys have been on 
them with their feet. You find me just going to dress the baby ; 
a thing I always do myself, before Nelly carries her out walking ; 
you were right to bring your sewing. You must make yourself 

3uite at home, and neither use ceremony nor expect any. Mary 
ane, are you going out this morning ? " 

" To be sure I ).<im," replied the daughter; *' I shall begin 
dressing immediately." 

** Well then, I must get you to leave cards for me and yourself 
at Mrs. Warden's, and at Mrs. Morley*s, and at Mrs. Clarkson*s, 
and at Mrs. Simmons's ; and to stop at Madame Pintard's and 
hurry her with my bonnet.** 

" rintard won't be hurried," said Mary Jane. '* Besides I have 
visits of my own on hand, and no time to stop at all those 
places.** 

** Mildness of voice and deportment, my dear Mary Jane," pro- 
ceeded Mrs. Gilmore sententiously, " and strict compliance with 
the wishes of a parent, are peculiarly becoming to all young ladies 
who desire — " 

But before her mother had time to finish the sentence, Mary 
Jane had flounced out of the room, shutting the door violently. 

** A perfect child of nature," observed Mrs. Gilmore. ** She 
is, as yet, incapable of self-control, and is considered bnuque. 
But brHtquerie sometimes succeeds quite as well as manner. 
Mary Jane takes exceedingly. The other night, at Mrs. Del- 
Unger*s, she was constantly surrounded by gentlemen. She is but 
fifteen, and her father thinks I brought her out too soon. But 
there was no such thing as keeping her back." 

** So I should suppose," thought Mrs. Chaloner. 
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*< Come now, Nelly, give me the baby," proceeded Mrs. Gilmore; 
" I have all her things ready. You see, my dear Cornelia, (for I 
make «o stranger of you,) Nelly washes and dresses the baby 
every morning ; but when she is to be carried ont, I always pre- 
pare her myself; and while I am doing so, we can talk of old 
times, quite at our ease. Do yon remember Maria Wilford's 
Christmas Ball ? Nelly, give me the pincushion* Hush, baby — 
hush." 

" I remember it very well," replied Mrs. Chaloner. " It was 
eighteen years ago." 

** I wore a crdpe lisse looped np with daffodils over a primrose- 
coloured satin," pursued Mrs. Gilmore. " There now, baby, 
hold still till I pin its petticoat ; hush, darling, hush. She always 
cries when I dress her. — Yes, as I was saying, I wore that night a 
pale yellow cr6pe lisse ; the sleeves were in bouffanU divided with 
rouleaux of primrose-coloured riband, finished with rosettes, and 
Frank Edwards said to me very gallantly — ^Baby, you must not cry 
so ; be quiet now till I put your ftrock on. — ^What was pour dress, 
Cornelia ? " 

'* Indeed I have no recollection,** replied Mrs. Chaloner ; ** but 
I remember that the ball was a very pleasant ball, and that a very 
amusing incident occurred.*' 

*' I found nothing there that amused me so much,** said Mrs. 
Gihnore, ♦* as seeing Mrs. Denham in the same eternal black 
velvet that she had worn everywhere for three winters. But, as I 
was telling yon, Frank Edwards said to me — ^Baby, hush, or 
mother will whip her. See now, stop crying, and look at its 
pretty pink doak.*' 

The t>aby did stop, and did look at its cloak, which was of em- 
broidered merino, lined with white silk. 

** And Cornelia,** pursued Mrs. Gilmore, " don't you remember 
the day, when a large party of us went down to the Navv-yard to 
see a ship or sometUng, that there came on a sudden ram all in a 
moment ; and before we could get to the carriages, my chip hat 
was completely ruined ? It was perfectly new, and you know it 
was trimmed with pearl-white riband, and a wreath of cape jessa- 
mine—There now. baby's quite ready. Come, darling, shake a 
day*, day before it goes." 

After the baby had shaken a day-day and departed, Mrs. Gil- 
more went to the glass, to arrange her disordered wrapper, to 
smooth her still more disordered hair ; and she had thoughts of 
putting on a clean cap, but concluded^ that as her husband was 
not at home to insist on it, and as she should see nobody that day, 
it was not worth while. She talked all the time to Mrs. Chaloner, 
sometimes of her children, and sometimes of what she called old 
times, but in reality these reminiscences adverted only to the 
dresses she had worn on certain occasions in her girlhood, and to 
the compliments paid her by the persons she denominated her 
beaux. And such was her volubility, that Mrs. Chaloner, though 
a woman of excellent conversational powers, had seldom an 
opportunity of speaking at all. 

" Mrs. Gihnore (who notwithstanding her passion for dress and 
parties, professed to be aufait to all the petty details of house- 
wifery, and was one of those very common characters, that 
exercise the closest economy in some things, and the most lavish 
extravagance in others) sat down to piecing together some very 
old calico for a 8ervant*s bed- quilt, saying to Mrs. Chaloner, « This 
is not very pretty work to bring out before a visitor ; but you 
know 1 do not consider you as a stranger.** 

In a few minutes the street-door was thrown violently open, 
and a "rabble rout " was heard ascending the stairs. Presently, 
in rushed five boys just from school, and shouting for bread and 
molasses. But they all stopped short, and stared at the sight of 
Mrs. Chaloner. 

« Never mind, my dears,*' said their mother ; «it is only Mrs. 
Chaloner, an old friend of mine. My dear Cornelia, I am sorry 
you have no children, you know not the pleasure of them.'* 

The boys having recovered from their surprise, now clamoured 
with one accord for the bread and molasses ; and Mrs. Chaloner 
thought that, like Mary Jane, they certainly wanted mannet, Mrs. 
Gilmore mildly requested them to go and apply to Phillis for it. 
•* You know very weU,'* said one of the boys, "that Phillis always 
drives us out of the kitchen, and says she won't be plagued while 
she's getting dinner. We are afraid of Phillis." 

« I wish yon were half as much afttud of me," murmured their 
mother. However, she went down to supply their demands, 
saying as she left tlie room, " I do not ask you to take anything 
by way of luncheon, my dear Cornelia, lest it should spoil 
your dinner." " 



The boys all ran down after her, and in a short time retnrmed ; 
their faces and hands very much smeared with mokMses. PrcMn 
that time till dinner, the nursery and the balcony resounded with 
noise and riot ; the mother sometimes raising her voice in Tain 
attempts to check them, but generally contenting herself with 
remarking to Mrs. Chaloner that " boys would be l^jrs," no indm- 
bitable truism. " Their (isther," said Mrs. Gilmore, " inclines to 
be rather strict with the children ; which is the reason that 1 am 
rather indulgent And therefore, when he is away, tiiey always 
break out. But I like to see them natural, and I havw bo 
idea of cooling their affection by abridging their little pleamrea. 
And I must say, they all absolutely dote on me. Come hex«, 
Willy.*' 

" What for ? " said the urchin, who was just then busily em- 
ployed in unwinding and tangling one of Mrs. Chaloner'i cotton- 
spools. 

« Come and kiss mama." 

" No, I won't," was the reply. 

Mrs. Chaloner now endeavoured to give a turn to the conTcr- 
sation, by Inquiring after one of their former friends, Helen 
Harley. 

«*0h! she married William Orford," repUed Mrs. GOmore. 
** Only think, her wedding dress was a plain brown gros dea 
Indes ; some said it was a gros de Suisse. Just imagine, a bride 
in brown. Helen was always eccentric. My dear boys, let me 
request that yon vrill all go down and play in the yard." 

Her dear boys took no heed of the request, but persisted in 
acting naturally by scampering in and out of the balcony, (some- 
times through the door, but generally through the windows^) 
prancing on the couch, and throwing its pillows in each other's 
feces, oversetting chairs and stools, and trampling oa their 
mother's sewing. One of them being pursued by another with 
the hearth-brush, fell over Mrs. Chaloner, and seised her silk drees 
in his molasses-daubed hands to assist himself in rising. Another 
with similar hands snatched her reticule to pelt his brother with, 
and scattered its contents all over the floor. But it weos endless 
to relate their pranks ; none of which were the least amusing, 
though all were extremely annoying. They played at nothing, 
and there was no meaning in their tan. It was nothing bnt 
senseless running, shouting, and scrambling. Besides which, they 
were ugly, and had remarkably foolish feces. ' Mrs. Gilmore said 
that all her children took after herself; and Mrs. Chaloner taw 
no reason to doubt the truth of the assertion. 

Dinner was at last announced ; Mary Jane made her appear- 
ance, and the ladies descended to the dining-room, where they 
found the boys (who had run down en masse before them) already 
squabbling about their seats. 

Mrs. Gilmore requested Mary Jane to place herself between 
James and Joseph, to keep them apart ; but that young lady 
refosing, her mother said to Mrs. Chaloner, " My dear Cornelia, 
vrill yoH oblige me by taking a seat between those two young 
gentlemen, who are apt to be a little unruly when they sit 
together." Mrs. Chaloner complied ; and the boys were all the 
time striking at each other behind her back. 

"We have a very plain dinner to-day," said the hostess. 
" When Mr. Gilmore is at home, he and I, and Mary Jane, do 
not dine till three ; and the children have an early dinner by 
themselves, at one o'clock, on account of their going to school 
again at two. But as he is absent, and I do not consider you as 
a sti-anger, I did not think it worth while to have two dinners 
prepared. What shall I help you to ? ** 

The two youngest boys now cried out to be helped first, and as 
their mother knew they would persist, she complied with their 
demand, sayior, ** My dear Cornelia, I am sure you will excuse 
the poor little fellows. Children are always hungry, and we can 
have no comfort with our dinner unless we pacify them first. 
Anything, you know, for peace and quietness." 

The children soon devoured their meat, and while the ladies 
were still eating theirs, the podding was called for and cut, and 
the juveniles were all served with it, by way of keeping them 
pacified. Little Willy, thinking that his brother George had 
rather a larger piece of pudding than himself, fell into a violent 
tantrum, screamed and kicked, and finally, by Mary Jane's order, 
was carried from the table by the servant-man. And the mother 
rose up and begeed to be excused, while she went out to quiet 
the poor little fellow ; which she did by carrying with her a much 
Urger piece of pudding. Mrs. Chaloner silently wishing that tiie 
children were less natural, or rather, that their nature was better, 
or that she was considered more of a stranger. 
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'^ It Is alwajfl M> when papa is away," said Mary Jane. ^ But 
B fwMi is righdy served, for not hating two dinners as usual." 

When the uncomfortable repast was finished, and peace re- 
rtored by the boys going to school, Mrs. Gilmore retired to her 
clifmbcr, harinf informed her guest, that it was her custom and 
Maiy Jane% always to take an afternoon nap in their respective 
rooms, and, *' I suppose,*' said she, '* you would like to do the 
same.'' Mrs. Chaloner was not inclined to sleep, but she had no 
objection to the quiet of her own apartment, and she expressed a 
d^re to take a book with her. 

•* Bzcept a few annuals," said Mary Jane, ** we have no books 
ezeept those in papa^s library (neither mama nor myself having 
any time to read) ; but I will take you there to choose one. I 
be i ief e he has the Waverley novels, and Cooper's, and others that 
I hear people talk about." 

When they reached the library, they found the door barricadoed 
by a table^ on which a woman was standing while she cleaned the 
paint ; and looking in, they saw another scrubbing the floor, half 
of which was floated with water. The books were all in disorder, 
having been taken down to be dusted : and it was found tibat 
Mia* Gilmore had seised tiie opportunity of her husband's absence 
to hmre Ida library eleaned. ** To go in here is impossible," said 
Hwarf Jane, ** but I will bring you one of the annuals from the 
eentre tabie in the front parlour." * 

The annual was brought, and Mrs. Chaloner retired with it to 
irtment ; but having read it before, she did not find it very 



In the Evening it rained, and Mrs. Gilmore said that she was glad 
9i it, im now she need not dress ; And as her husband was away, 
there coold be no danger of any of his visitors dropping in. 
Abo that it was not worth while to have the parlours opened, as 
thaj had been shut up all day. So they spent the evening in the 
safcGiff-foott ; and Mary Jane wisely went to bed immediately 
niter tea, longing, as she said, to get her corsets off. Thejyounger 
l»ys slept about the sofa and carpet, and screamed when any one 
tottcbed or spoke to them ; the elder boys racketted overhead in 
tiie nnrterf. The baby was brought down, and kept worrying 
abont the table in the arms of Nelly, tillnine o'clock, that it 
might deep the better during the night. When the justly-fretting 
infint could be kept awake no longer, either by wafting it up and 
down, showing it ihe lamp, jingling a bunch of keys in its ears, or 
shaking a string of beads before its closing eyes, it was undressed 
on the spot, crying all the time, having been thoronrhly wakened 
hi ^M process; and it was finally curled o£F by Nelly, whose 
dismal chant, as she rocked and sang it to sleep, was heard from 
above stairs for half an hoar. 

Mrs. Gilmore now seemed so very tired and sleepy, that her 
gnsst (who was tired also) took her leave for the night, and 
repaired to her chamber. This apartment, though called a spare 
b^-room, was used by every member of the famuy as a receptacle 
for all sorts of things ; and Mrs. Chaloner being (unfortunately 
for her) considered no stranger, nothing had been removed with a 
view to her accommodation. While she had sat there reading in 
the afternoon, at night when she was preparing for bed, and in the 
flsomfaig before she was up, and while she was dressing, her pri- 
vacy was continually invaded by the nurse, the other servants, and 
even Mrs. Gilmore, and Mary Jane, coming up to get various 
artieles from the closets, bureaus, and presses. This chamber 
iras unhappily on the same floor with the dormitories of the boys, 
who began their eareerat daylight ; chasing each other along the 
passage, and enacting a general wrestHng-match so close to 
Mrs. Chaloner's door, that they burst it open in the m61^, and 
fen hito the room, while she was engaged at the washing-stand. 

There was another spare bed-room, superior in every respect 
to this ; but Mrs. Gilmore did not think it worth while to be so 
esreflBOiiooua with her old friend Cornelia Chaloner, as to place 
htr in the best of the two chambers. 

As soon as the mother and daughter met in the morning — 
'* Mary Jane," said Mrs. Gilmore, '* I have been thinking of 
loaMthing — Miss Nancy Risings has not yet made her weekly 
viiitr ss we may be sure of the infliction between this and Snnday, 
tsMOse we kill tw6 birds with one stone, and have her to-day 
with Mrs. Chaloner?" 

" Never were two people more unsuitable," replied Mary Jane; 
** Miss Noicy is the most stupid woman on earth.'* 

" No matter," said Mrs. Gilmore ; ** am I responsible for her 
rtopiiKty ? It will be a good opportunity of getting at once through 
the bore of her visit ; at least for this week. Mrs. Chaloner has 
teen too much of the world, not to know that she must take 



people as she finds them ; and as she is the least hard to pleue, 
I dare say she will get along well enough with Miss Nancy, who 
must be toleratedt as your father in his foolish kindness win nek 
allow her to be affronted away. So we will send for her to come 
to-day, and no doubt the poor old thing will be highly pleased 
with the compliment, as I dare sav it is tiie first time in her life 
she ever was sent fir by anybody.'* 

Miss Nancy Risings was an old maiden lady who lived alone, 
on a very small income, derived from a ground rent ; and to make 
it hold out, she was in the habit of visiting round in seven or 
eight families with whom she had long been acquainted. After 
the death of Mrs. Gilmore's mother, whom she had visited once 
a week for twenty-five years. Miss Nancy transferred her visits to 
the daughter, and as it was really an object of some importanoe 
to the old lady to spend every day from home, Mr. Gilmore 
insisted on her being received by his family ; and she was not in 
the least fastidious as to the mode of reception. 

Accordingly, Miss Nancy Risings was sent for, and by tlMi 
time breakfast was over, and the boys prevailed on to go to school, 
the old lady arrived ; and she and their other guest were ushered 
into the back parlour ; Mary Jane having protested to her mother 
that it would be too bad to condemn Mrs. Chaloner to another 
day of the nursery, particularly as she had Miss Nancy in 
addition. 

The two visitors were now left alone. Miss Naney had her 
knitting, and Mrs. Chaloner her sewing. Mrs. Chaloner kindly 
endeavoured to draw her into conversation, but in vain, for Miss 
Nancy had no talent for talking, or for anything else. She had 
read nothing, seen nothing, heard nothing, and she knew nothing ; 
and her replies were little more than monosyllables. Mrs. Cha- 
loner, as the morning was fine, had intended going out; but 
down came Mrs. Gilmore and Mary Jane full dressed for shoppiag 
and card-leaving. 

'* As by this time, my dear Cornelia, you must feel quite at 
home," said Mrs. Gilmore, *^ I need make no apology for leaving 
you with Miss Nancy Risings, who is a very particular friend and 
a great favourite of mine. Make yourselves happy together till 
dinner-time, for I doubt if we can get home much befm^." And 
out they sallied, leaving Mrs. Chaloner to feel very much ai if 
caught in a trap. But her good-nature prevailed ; and having by 
this time learned to consider a visit as a salutery trial of patience, 
she proceeded with the heavy task of entertaining the unentertain- 
able Miss Nancy. 

At noon the boys rushed home and behaved as usual. Mrs. 
Gilmore and her daughter being very tired with running about all 
the morning, put on undresses to come to dinner in; and the 
dinner proceedings were the same as the day before. Early in 
the afternoon, Mrs. Chaloner took her leave, and terminated her 
visit ; having, as she truly said, some purchases to make previous 
to leaving town next morning for Boston. Mrs. Gilmore pro»> 
fessed great regret at the departure of her dear Cornelia, and 
hoped that whenever she came to Philadelphia, she would always 
make a point of staying at her house. Mary Jane expressed 
much disappointment at Mrs. Chaloner leaving them before 
evening ; and she really felt it, as she knew that it would now 
fall to her lot to get Miss Nancy through the remainder of the 
day. 

We need not inform our readers with what satisfaction Mrs. 
Chaloner found herself that evening again at the hotel, and in 
the society of the refined and intelligent friends with whom she 
was travelling to Boston, to visit a brother who had married and 
settled there. 

Mr. Gilmore did not return for three weeks, having extended 
his journey to the far east. The first thing he told on his arrival 
at home, was that he had been at a wedding the evening before he 
left Boston, and that the bride was Mrs. Chaloner. 

Great surprise was expressed by Mrs. Gilmore, and Mary Jane; 
and they were still more amazed to hear that the bridegroom, Mr. 
Rutledge, was a southern gentleman of large property, and of high 
standing in every respect. Having become acquainted with Mrs. 
Chaloner at Washington, he had followed her to Boston, as soon 
as Congress broke up, (it was one of the long sessions,) and had 
there prevailed on her to return vrith him as his wife. They were 
married at her brother's, and were going home by way of the 
lakes, and therefore should not pass through Philadelphia. 

" How very extraordinary, Mary Jane! " said Mrs. Gilmore to 
her daughter, as soon as they were alone ; " who could have 
guessed the possibility of that plain-looking little woman rraking 
a great mateb! I remember hearing when she mnmed Mr. 
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ChaloDer, that he wag by no means rich ; and I knew nothing of 
the people she was tnrvellhig with ; ther^ore I did not see the 
neeeiaitj of potting' myself the least oat of the way on her account 
Still if I had had the smallest idea of her so soon becoming Mrs. 
Rutledge, the wife of a rich man, and a member of Congress, I 
should certaM^rfcBie dressed myself, and receiyed her in the front 
parlour, instead of the nursery, and had nice things for dinner, 
and invited soaMroTmy best people to meet her in the evening." 

<*And not sent for Miss Nancy Risings," interrupted Mary 
Jane. ** Well, mama, I think we have made a bad business of it; 
and, to say the truth, I was actually ashamed more tiian once to 
see the way things were going on. As to the boys, I am glad 
papa is gomg to send them all to that Boston boaiding-school ; 
the farther from home, the better for themselves and us ; it will 
be such a relief to get rid of tbem." 

In the next private o<nirabdlation between the mother and 
daughter—** Only think, Mairf Jane," said Mrs. Gilmore, ** your 
father tells me that the faAiiy Mrs. Chaloner was travelling with, 
is one of the very first in Boston, quite at the head of society, 
immensely wealthy, and living in almost a palace — such people as 
we never had in our house. What a pity we did not know who 
they were ! we might have derived so much ^lat from them. 
What an opportunity we have lost ! If Mrs. Chaloner had given 
me any reason to suppose that her friends could be persons of that 
description, I would have invited them all in the evening, and 
strained every nerve to get some of our most fashionable people 
to meet them ; and I would have had Carroll and Truelar botii ; 
and ice-creams, and blanc-mange, and champagce, and all such 
things— but how was I to suppose that little Mrs. Chaloner, with 
her plain gown and cap, was Ukely to have made such acquaint- 
ances, or to make so great a match ? I wish I had not treated her 
quUe so unceremoniously ; but I am sure I thought it could never 
be worth while to put myself the least out of the way for her.** 

" You see, mama," said Mary Jane, ** in this, as in many other 
instances, you have overreached yourself. Your plans never 
seem to come out well." 

** I believe," replied Mrs. Gilmore, ** your father's notions of 
things are, after all, the best, and I shall pay more regard to them 
in future. Mary Jane, be tore you tell him no particulMrs of 
Mrs. Chaloner's visit." , 

ACCOUNT OP THE EARTHQUAKE AT NAPLES, 

November 9Mh, 1343, given by Petrarch hi a letter written to a friend on 
the ensuing day. 

A MONK, who was the bishop of a neighbouring island, and held 
in great esteem for his sanctity and his skill in astrobgy, had fore- 
told that Naples was to be destroyed by an earthquake on the 25th of 
November. The prophecy spread such a terror through the city 
that the inhabitants abandoned their affairs to prepare themselves 
for death. Some hardy spirits, indeed, ridiculed those who 
betrayed marks of fear on the approach of a thunder storm ; and 
as soon as the storm was over, jestingly cried out, ' See, the pro- 
phecy has failed.' 

As to myself, I was in a state between fear and hope ; but I 
must confess that fear sometimes got the ascendant. Accustomed 
to a colder climate, and in which a thunder storm in winter was a 
rare phenomenon, I considered what I now saw, as a threatening 
from Heaven. 

On the eve of the night in which the prophecy was to be ful- 
filled, a number of females, more attentive to the impending evil 
than to the decorum of their sex, ran half naked through the 
streets, pressing their children to their bosoms. They h^tened 
to prostrate themselves in the churches, which they deluged with 
their tears, crying out with all their might, ** Have mercy, O Lord 1 
Have mercy upon us ! " 

Moved, distressed with the general consternation, I retired 
early to the Convent of St. Lawrence. The monks went to rest 
at the usual hour. It was the seventh day of the moon, and as I 
was anxious to observe in what manner she would set, I stood 
looking at my window till she was hid from my sight by a neigh- 
bouring mountain. This was a little before midnight The moon 
was gloomy and overcast ; nevertheless, I felt myself tolerably 
composed, and went to bed. But scarce had I closed my eyes, 
when I was awakened by the loud rattling of my chamber windows. 
I felt the walls of the convent violently shaken from their founda- 
tions. The lamp, which I always kept lighted through the night, 
was extinguished. The fear of death laid fast hold upon me. 
j^ The whole city was in commotion, and you heard nothing but 



lamentations and confused exhortations to make ready for the 
dreadful event The monks, who had risen to sing their matin*, 
terrified by the movements of the earth, ran into my diaoiber, 
armed with crosses and relics, imploring the mercy of Heaven. A 
prior, whose name was David, and who was considered as a saint, 
was at their head. The sight of these inspired us with little 
courage. We proceeded to the church, which was already 
crow&d ; there we remained during the rest of the night, ex- 
pecting every moment the completion of the prophecy. 

It is impossible to describe the horrors of that night. Tlie 
elements were let loose. The noise of the thnnder, the winds, and 
the rain, the roarings of the enraged sea, the oonvulskms of tbe 
heaving earth, and the distracted cries of those who felt them- 
selves staggering on the brink of death, were dreadful beyond 
imagination. Never was there such a night ! As soon as we a|i> 
prehended that the day was at hand, the altars were prepared, and 
the priests dressed themselves for mass. Trembling, we lilted up 
our eyes to heaven, and then ibU prostrate upon the earth. 

The day at length appeared. But what a day ! Its horrors 
were more terrible tiian those of the night No sooner were the 
higher parts of the city a little more calm, than we were ttmck 
by the outcries which we heard towards the sea. Anxious to 
discover what passed there, and still expecting nothing bat death, 
we became desper^, and instantly mounting our horses, rode 
down to the shore. 

Heavens ! what a sight ! Vessels wrecked in the harboor, the 
strand covered with bodies, which had been dashed against the 
rocks by the fury of the waves. Here you saw the brains of 
some, and the entraiki of others ; there the palpitating struggles 
of yet remaining lifb. You mi^t distinguish the groans of the 
men, and the shrieks of the women, even through tl^ noise of the 
thunder, the roaring of the billows, and the crash of falling houses. 
The sea r^arded not either the restraints of men, or the barriers 
of nature. She no longer knew the bounds which had been set by 
the Almighty. 

That immense mole which, stretching itself out on each hand, 
forms the port, was buried under the tumult of the wav«8 ; and 
the lower parts of the city were so much ddug^, that you could 
not pass along the streets without danger of hang drowned. 

We found near the shore above a thousand Neapolitan cava- 
liers, who had assembled, as it were to witness the funeral obsequitt 
of their country. This splendid troop gave me a little courage. 
If I die, said I to mjrself, it will be at least in good company. 
Scarce had I made this reflection, when I heard a dreadful clamour 
everywhere around me. The sea had sapped the fbundatioDS of 
the place where we stood, and it was at this instant giving way. 
We fled, therefore, immediately to a more elevated ground. Hence 
we beheld a most b*emendous sight. The sea between Naples and 
Caprsea was covered with moving mountains ; they were neither 
green as in the ordinary state of the ocean^ nor black as in com- 
mon storms, but white. 

The young queen rushed out of the palace, bare-footed, her 
hair dishevelled, and her dress in the greatest disorder. She was 
followed by a train of females, whose dress was as loose and disor- 
derly as her own. They went to throw themselves at the feet of 
the blessed Virgin Mary, crying aloud, Mercy ! mercy ! 
- Towards the close of tlie day the storm abated, the sea was 
calm, and the heavens serene. Those who were upon tbe land 
suffered only the pains of fear ; but it was otherwise with those 
who were upon the water. Some Marseilles galleys, last from 
Cyprus, and now reacfy to weigh anchor, were sunk before our 
eyes, nor could we give them the least assistance. Laiger vessels 
from other nations met with the same fate in the midst of the 
harbour. Not a soul was saved ! 

lliere was a very large vessel, which had on board four hun- 
dred criminals under sentence of death. The mode of their punish- 
ment had been changed, and they were reserved as a foriom 1m^ 
to be exposed in the first expedition against Sicily. This ship, 
which was stout and well built, sustained the shocks of the waves 
till sunset; but now she began to loosen and to fill with water. 
The criminals, who were a hardy set of men, and less dismayed 
by death as they had lately seen him so near at hand, struggled 
with the storm, and by a bold and vigorous defence kept death at 
bay till the approach of night But their efforts were in vain, like 
ship began to sink. Determined, however, to put off as fiu- as 
possible the moment of dissolution, they ran aloft, and hung i^a 
the masts and rigging. At this moment the tempest was appeased, 
and these poor convicts were the only persons whose lives were 
saved in the port of Naples. 
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INCIDENTS OP TRAVEL IN EUROPE AND ASIA. 

Mr. GfiOKGK Stsphbns, a Uvelj and actiTe-miDded native of 
the United States, has, within the last eighteen months, published 
tiro sets of trayels, giving an account of his rambles in Egypt, 
Idamea, the Holy Land, Greece, Turkey, Russia, and Poland. 
The first work, published in 1837, is called '* Incidents of Travel 
in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and the Holy Land;" the second, a 
more recent production, bears a similar title, and is concerned 
with the other countries named. The travels in Greece, Turkey, 
and Russia, precede, in point of time, the traveb in £^pt and the 
Holy Land, though the latter were the first published. Mr. 
Stephens is an exceedingly agreeable writer, mixing common sense, 
information, and gossip, in a way calcuUted to carry the reader 
along with him ; and he is so good-humoured and hearty, that one 
absolutely enjoy i the '* Incidents.'' 

In February, l}{35, " by a bright starlight, after a short ramble 
among the Ionian islands,'' Mr. Stephens sailed from Zante, '* in 
a beaatiful cutter, of about forty tons, for Padrass," at the mouth 
of the gulf of Corinth. A storm compelled the navigators to run 
ioto the harbour of Mlssolonghi, and here Mr. Stephens first 
touched ''the soil of fallen, but immortal Greece." Though 
Byron died at Mlssolonghi, it appeared to our traveller '' a cheer- 
less place," and reminded him " of Communipaw in bad weather." 
It had, he says, *' no connexion with the ancient glory of Greece, 
no name or place on her historic page ; " and, far worse still, 
" no hotel where he could get a breakfast." But the brother of 
Marco Bozzaris lived here ; and with him lived the widow and 
children of that daring guerilla chief, who fell in the Greek revo- 
lutionary war. So, with that free and easy manner which seems 
to come so natural from American travellers, the traveller and his 
companions introduced themselves to the brother, widow, and 
dau^ters of Bozzaris, and Mr. Stephens gratified them by 
promising to send them a copy of the American poet, Mr. Hal- 
leck's " Marco Bozzaris," a promise which he fulfilled. From 
Missolonghi, the travellers took horse to Lepanto, attempting, by 
the way, to ascend Parnassus, but were deterred by the fe-ar of 
banditti. " Every schoolboy," says Mr. Stephens, '^ knows 
how hard it is to write poetry, but few know the physical diffi- 
culties of climbing the mountain itself." From the harbour of 
Lepanto they sailed across the gulf of Corinth to Padrass, which 
stands at its mouth ; and from thence on horseback they went to 
Corinth, so famous in classical and New Testament history, but 
now in decay and ruins. Onwards they went to Athens, and 
drawing near it, " they passed the ruined monastery of Daphne, 
in a beautifully picturesque situation, and in a few minutes saw 
the rich plain of Attica ; our muleteers and Demetrius, with a 
burst of enthusiasm, perhaps because the journey was ended, 
clapi)ed their hands, and cried out, ' Atinro ! Atinae ! ' " 

Of Athens, so absolutely cramm^tf with matter for consideration 
and reflection, Mr. Stephens speaks at some length, but we can 
only give his summary view : — 

" The sentimental traveller must already mourn that Athens has 
been selected as the capital of Greece. Already have speculators, 
and the whole tribe of 'improvers' invaded the glorious city; and 
while I was lingering on the steps of the Par^enon, a German, 
who was quietly smoking among the ruins, a sort of su|)erintendant, 
whoa I had met before, came up, and offering me a segar, and 
leaning aeainst one of the lofty columns of the temple, opened upon 
me with his ' plans of city improvements,' with new streets, and 
projected railroads, and the rise of lots. At first I almost thought 
it personal, and that he was making a fling at me in allusion to one 
of the greatest hobbies of my native city : but I soon found that he 
was as deeply bitten as if he had been in Chicago or Dunkirk ; and 
the way in which he talked of moneyed facilities, the wants of the 
community, and a great French bank then contemplated at the 
Pineus, would have been no discredit to one of my friends at home. 
The removal of the court has created a new era in Athens : but 
m ray mind it is deeply to be regretted that it has been snatched 
from the ruin to which it was tending. Even I, deeply imbued 
witii the utilitarian spirit of my country, and myself a quondam 
ipecohtor in * up-torn lots,' would fain save Athens from the 



ruthless hand of renovation — ^from the building mania of modem 
speculators. I would have her to go on till there was not a habita- 
tion among her ruins ; till she stood, like Pompeii, alone in the 
wilderness, a sacred desert, where the traveller might sit down and 
meditate alone and undisturbed among the relics of the past. But 
already Athens has become a heterogeneous anomaly ; the Greeks 
in their wild costume are jostled in the streets by Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Italians, Dutchmen, Spaniards, and Bavarians, Rus- 
sians, Danes, and sometimes Americans. European shops invite 
purchasers by the side of Eastern bazaars, coffee-houses, and 
billiard-rooms, and French and German restaurants are opened 
all over the city. Sir Pulteney Malcolm has erected a house to 
hire near the site of Plato's Academy. Lady Franklin has bought 
land near the foot of Mount HymettUs for a country-seat. Several 
English gentlemen have done the same. Mr. Richmond, an 
American clergyman, has purchased a farm in the neighbourhood ; 
and, in a few years, if the ' march of improvement ' continues, the 
Temple of Theseus will be enclosed in the garden of the palace of 
king Otho ; the Temple of the Winds will be concealed by a 
German opera-house, and the Lantern of Demosthenes by a row 
of ' three story houses.' "....** The first thing we did in 
Athens was to visit the American Missionary School. Among the 
extraordinary changes of an ever-changing world, it is not the 
least that the young America is at this moment paying back the 
debt which the world owes to the mother of science, and the 
citizen of a country which the wisest of the Greeks never dreamed 
of, is teaching the descendants of Plato and Aristotle the elements 
of their own tongue." 

After rambling over the Grecian peninsula, visiting Aigos, 
Marathon, and the marble quarries of Pentelicus, the storehouse 
of the immortal sculptors of Athens, he touched, on his way to 
Smyrna, at ^'.Scio's rocky isle," once the most beautifnl island in 
the Archipelago, now a mass of ruins, and the scene of one of the 
most fearful and bloodiest of the scenes of the Greek revolution, 
the massacre of the inhabitants by the Turks. Indeed, Mr. 
Stephens' rambles in Greece are painful to read, because one is 
perpetually reminded of that horrible struggle, the Greek revo- 
lution, and has convincing proofs of how long it takes to erase 
the traces of civil war. In the very outset of his journey he gives 
us an example of the evil which travelling may leave on the mind, 
for it requires a somlewhat disciplined intellect to travel, in order 
to extract the good of it He saw a pyramid of skulls at Misso- 
longhi ; and he adds — '* In my after wanderings, I learned to look 
more carelessly upon these things ; and, perhaps, noticing every, 
where the light estimation put upon human life in the East, learned 
to think more lightly of it myself" 

Unable to get up the gulf of Smyrna, from contrary winas, ne 
lauded, and engaged a Tartar, who promised to **take me through 
in fourteen hours ; and at seven o*clock he was in his saddle, 
charged with a dozen letters from captains, supercaigoes, and 
passengers, whom he left behind waiting for a change of wind. He 
had some adventures on his way; but having arrived at *' the 
queen of the cities of Anatolia, extolled by the ancients as Smyrna 
the lovely, the crown of Ionia, the pride of Asia," he was soon ** in 
the full enjoyment of a Turkish bath ;" and bursts out with, ** Oh, 
these Turks are luxurious dogs. Chibouks, coffee, hot-baths, and 
as many wives as they please ! What a catalogue of human enjoy- 
meats ! " 

We shall flit over Smyrna, and over his excursicC^ to Ephesus ; 
merely remarking, that in the former city he saw " one of the 
amiable customs of our own city in full force here, namely, that of 
the young gentlemen, with light sticks in their hands, gathering 
around the door of the fashionable church, to stare at the ladies as 
they came out. " He was ' ' pleased to find such a mark of civilisa- 
tion in a land of barbarians." 

All unsentimental as Mr. Stephens professes himself to be, his 
sense of the classical was dreadfully outraged by the mode of his 
conveyance from Smyrna to Constantinople : he actually ''sneaked" 
on board — the steam -boat ! Nay, more, he teUs us that the de- 
struction of the janissaries was owing, not to the Saltan, but to 
Steam Navig^/iion, **Do not hiagh«" says he, "but listen." 
And so he tcUi^ us all about the prodigious changes which steam 
and European fashions are effecting on the character of the T^irks. 
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But the steam.boat is goiiigbf ^*at tiM rate of eight often milei tn 
hour, over a piece of the moit olasiio ground conseertted in history* 
mythology, or poetry, end in less time than the swlft-footed 
Achilles could have travelled it" Bat as he passes the plain of 
Troy he gets wild : — '* Hold ! " he cries, ** stop the engine 1 If 
there be a piece of gromid on earth in which the historical, and the 
poetical, and the fobnlous, are so beaatifolly blended that we would 
not teparate them even to discorer the truth, it is before us now.'' 
But still the steam-boat goes on, running up that narrow arm of 
the sea which separates Burope and Asia $ and after being dazzled, 
as all travellers are dazzled, by the splendid aspect of Constanti- 
nople from the water, he lands in a city in which there is to be 
seen *' a lazy, lounging, and filthy population ; beggars basking in 
the sun, and dogs licking their sores ; streets never cleaned but by 
the winds and rains ; immense burying-grounds all over the city ) 
graves gaping ready to throw out their half-buried dead, the whole 
approaching to one vast charnel-house ;-— these dispel all illusions 
and remove all doubts, and we are ready to ask ourselves if it be 
possible that in such a place health can ever dwell. We wonder 
that it should ever, for the briefest moment, be free from that 
dreadful scourge which oomes with every summer's sun, and strews 
iU streets with dead." Nevertheless he adds, '* There is a good 
chance for an enterprising Connecticut man to set up a hotel in 
Constantinople." 

Having seen everything worth seeing in Constantinople, visited 
the Mosque of St Sophia, rode on the waters of the Golden Horn, 
and visited the slave market, where his attendant strongly urged 
him to buy a Circassian beauty exposed for sale (the slave trade 
had a stronghold in men's selfish interests and passions), he thought 
of going to Egypt ; but the plague was raging too violently there. 
A Russian steamer was advertised for Odessa ; sO he went on 
board. It was a clumsy thing : " The tub of a steam-boat dashed 
up the Bosphorus at the rate of three miles an hour ; while the 
classic waters, indignant at having such a bellowing, blowing, blus- 
tering monster upon their surface, seemed to laugh at her unwieldy 
and ineffectual efforts. Slowly we mounted the beautiful strait, 
lined on the European side almost with on; continued range of 
houses, exhibiting in every beautiful nook a palace of the Sultan, 
and at Terapeia and Buyukdere the palaces of the foreign ambas- 
sadors ; passed the Giant's MountaiD, and in about an hour before 
dark were entering a new sea, the dark and stormy Euxine." 

But to Mr. Stephens the Black Sea did. not turn out the ** dark 
and stormy Euxine." " History and poetry," he says, ** have in- 
vested this sea with extraordinary and ideal terrors ; but my expe- 
rience, both of the Mediterranean and Black Sea, was unfortunate 
for realising historical and poetical accounts. I have known the 
beautifid Mediterranean a sea of storm and sunshine, in which the 
storm greatly predominated. I found the stormy Euxine calm as 
an untroubled lake ; in fact," he adds, with American sauciness 
(for Lakes Superior, Huron, and Ontario, make them despise our 
driblets of waters), *' the Black Sea is in reality nothing more than 
a lake, not so large as many of our own." Not meeting with a 
'storm on the Black Sea, he tries to pick a quarrel with the memory 
of Fulton. " We boast of thee," he thus apostrophises the departed 
man — ** I have myself been proud of thee as an American ; but as 
I sat at evening on the stern of the steamer, and listened to. the 
clatter of the engine, and watched the sparks rushing out of the 
high pipes, and remembered that this was on the dark and inhos- 
pitable Euxine, I wished that thy life had begun after mine had 
ehded ! I trust I did his memory no wrong ; but if I had borne 
him malice, I could not have wished him worse than to have all his 
dreams of the past disturbed by the clatter of one of his ownengines.** 

Having crossed the western extremity of the Black Sea, from 
Constantinople on its southern, to Odessa on its northern shores, 
he found himself stopped on his entrance into the Russian empire, 
by the plagud of quarantine — the fear of one plague producing 
another. Quarantine flags ivere flying about the harbour of 
Odessa ; " the yellow indicating those undergoing purification, 
and the red the fatal presence of the plague." Mr. Stephens was 



prepared for a trial of his patience. ** At Constantinople I had 
heard wretched accounts of the rude treatment of lazaretto a«b- 
jects, and the rough barbarous manners of the Russians to tra- 
vellers ; and we had a foretaste of the light in which we were to 
be regarded, in the conduct of the health officer who came 
alongside. He offered to take charge of any letters for the tonani, 
pQrify them that night, and deliver them in the morning ; a&d, 
accoriding to his directions, we laid them down on the deck, where 
he took them up with a pair of long iron tongs, and putting theiB 
Into an iron box, shut it up, and rode off." 

On landing, " the first operation was to examine our passports, 
take down our names, and make a memorandum of the porposes 
for which we severally entered the dominions of the emperor and 
autocrat of all the Russias. We were all called up, one after the 
other, captain, cook, and cabin-boy, cabin and deck passengers ; 
and never, perhaps, did steam-boat put forth a more motley M- 
semblage than we presented. We were Jews, Turks, and Christ- 
ians ; Russians, Poles, and Germans ; English, French, and Italians ; 
Austrians, Greeks, and Illyrians ; Moldavians, Wallachians, Bu^a- 
rians, and Sclavonians; Armenians, Georgians, and Africans ; and 
one American. 1 had before remarked thehr happy f^M»lity In ac- 
quiring languages ; and I saw a striking instance in the offioer wha 
conducted the examination, and who addressed every man fai his 
own language, with as much facility as though it had been bis 
native tongue." 

The disagreeable ordeal of the quarantine was made as endur- 
able as possible, by the civility of the fonctionaries. The lazaretto 
** is 'situated oh high ground, within an enclosure of some fifte^i 
or twenty acres, overlooking the Black Sea, laid out in lawn and 
gravel-walks, and ornamented with rows of acacia-trees. Front- 
ing the sea was a long range of buildings, divided into separate 
apartments, each with a little court-yard in fh>nt, containing two 
or three acacias. The director, a fine, military-looking man, with 
a decoration on his lapel, met us, on horseback, within the en- 
closure ; and with great suavity of manner said, '< that he ocnUd 
not bid us welcome to a prison, but that we should have the pri- 
vilege of walking at will over the grounds, and visiting each other, 
subject only to the attendance of a guardiano ; and that all that 
coidd contribute to our comfort should be done for us." 

When he was once let loose upon Odessa, he got into very good 
company, and was very hospitably treated. He met with one 
remarkable character,— Greneral Sontag, a native of Philadelphia, 
who had served as sailing-master in the American navy, had 
entered the Russian service, and was at this time inspector of the 
port of Odessa, — a post which placed him next in rank to the 
governor of the Crimea, Count Woronzo, one of the richest seig- 
neurs in Russia. General Sontag's heart still warmed to his native 
land. Mr. Stephens spent a day with him at his country plaoe» 
some distance from Odessa ; the general showed the traveller his 
library which he called "America," fitted up with American 
books, such as those of Cooper, Irving, &c. ; and his daughter 
played on the piano, *'' Hail, Columbia," and ** Yankee Doodle.'^ 
" The day," says Mr. Stephens, " wore away too soon." 

Odessa, which is situated in a small bay between the months of 
the Dnieper and the Dniester, is quite a recent city, consisting, 
only forty years ago, of a few fishermen s huts, on the shores of the 
Black Sea. It now abounds with merdianta' hotels, has an opera* 
house, and " beauty and fashion " parade its ** boulevards,** laid 
out '* by the precipitous shore of the sea." 

A journey of neariy two thousand miles now lay before Mr. 
Stephens. He was about to start from Odessa to Moscow and 
St. Petersbui^h, from the shores of the Black Sea to those of the 
Baltic, moving from south to north, throu^ the heart of the Rus- 
sian empire ; ** through a country more than half barbarous, sad 
entirely destitute of all accommodation for travellers." He aad a 
companion bought a carriage, and hired a swaggering Frenchman 
as a servant and guide, who, as it afterwards turned out, scarcely 
knew as much Russian as to order changes of horse and money, 
provision and bed. The setting out was inauspiciotts* Mr. 
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8t«ph«n8 and hii companion, an Englishman, had a quarrel 
*• upon a point nnneceasary here to mention," which went so high» 
Oat Mr. Stephens offered to break up the arrangement between 
them; which the other not unreasonably refused to do, seeing the 
travellers had conjointly bought a carriage, hired a servant, and 
htd got their passports made out together. " But," says Mr. 
Stephens, " men cannot be driving their elbows into each other's 
rite, compaxiBg money aoeomits, and oonrahing upon the hundred 
httk tilings that present HiemselTes on such a journey, without 
gettiiig upon, at least, sociable terms ; and before night of the 
6ntdi^ the filings of my companion and myself had undergone 
s decided change." 

Away they went, over the vast southern plain of Russia : but 
Hensiear Henri, who had been hired by the day, was in no hurry 
to get over tiie ground. They suspected him to be encouraging 
tte postmasters not to be very prompt in furnishing horses. 
The post-masters arc mosUy aU Jews ; and though there is a 
c«taiB posting charge fixed by law, traveUers, unarmed with offi- 
dal terrors, or long-sounding titles, are apt to be considered as 
mat common rascals, and treated as if they were spunges. On 
tbe evening of the first day, the travelers arrived at the Uttie town 
ef Vesneteuski, aC^wsack townon the river Bog. They wanted to 
ge en, bat could not get horses, unless at an enhanced rate ; alter- 
ation ensued, but the post-master laughed at threats ; to punish 
Henri for his supposed connivance, he was ordered to the box of 
the csrriag*, to spend the night, and the traveUers resolved to 
sleep foside : " but, to teU the truth, we felt rather cheap as we 
woke during the ni^t, and thought of the Jew sleeping away in 
ittercentempt of us, and our only satisfaction was in hearing an 
occi^onsl groan from Henri." Tbe impudent Jew, in the morning, 
asked afew roubles as a douceur. Good English would have been 
thrown away upoti him, »o Mr. Stephens resented it by. drawing up 
the wkdow of the carriage, and scowling at him through the gUss. 
They now crossed the great southern steppes of Russia, passing 
droves of cattle, and trains of waggons, fifty or sixty together, 
tnnsporting merchandise toward Moscow, or grain toward the 
Black Sea. They met no travellers, except a seigneur, who, with 
his Itmily, was returning from Moscow to his estate in the country. 
His equipage consisted of four carriages, with six or eight horses 
to each; Ac baggage containing beds, and cooking utensils— an 
emdpment hi caravan style, somewhat the same as for a journey m 
the desert, the traveUer carrying with him provision and every- 
thrag necessary for his comfbrt, as not expecting to procure any- 
thing on the road, nor to sleep under a roof during the whole 
joamcy. He stops when he pleases, and his servants prepare his 
neds, sometimes in the open air, but generaUy at the post-house. 
" We had," says Mr. Stephens, " constant difficulties with Henri 
and the post-masters ; but, except when detained an hour or two 
by these petty tyrants, we roUed on aU night, and in the mornmg 
agsin woke upon the same boundless plain.*' 

Ott the fourth day after leaving Odessa, the traveUers entered 
CMoff, (Kiev,) the ancient capital of Russia. It is on the banks of 
the Dnieper, and stands at a great height on the crest of an amphl- 
fheslro cf hiUs, which rise abrtiptiy in the middle of an immense 
pUiiu " For many centuries it has been regarded as the Jerusalem 
of the north, the sacred and holy city of the Russians; and long 
befere retching it, its numerous convents and churches, crowning 
the KHDmit. and hanging on the sides of the hill, with their quad- 
rupled domes, and spires, and chains, and crosses, gilded with 
ducat gold, and glittering in the sun, gave the whole city the 
appearance of golden splendour. The churches and monasteries 
have one large dome in the centre, with a spire, surmounted by a 
cross, and several smaUer domes around it, also with spires and 
crosses, connected by pendent chains, and gUded so purely that 
they never tarnish. " 

At CMoff (properly Kiev) they heard of a diligence for Moscow, 
and went to the office of the proprietor about it. He said that 
the attempt to run a diligence was discouraging ; that ♦.e had ad-. 
Ttrtised two weeks, and baa not booKea a single passenger ; but 



if he could get two, he was determined to try t|ie experiment The 
travellers sold their carriage^ and got rid of Henri. Their May in 
Chioff was rendered pleasant by meeting with a Russian officer, 
who spoke good English, and was well acquainted with American 
literature. With him they visited the catacombs of the Petcher- 
skoi monastery, which contains the unburied bodies of the Russian 
saints. '* And year after year, thousands and tens of thousands 
come from the wilds of Siberia, and the confines of Tartary, to 
kneel at their feet and pray." On their way to Moscow, the tra- 
veller passed great numbers of pilgrims, upwards of fifty thousand 
having that year visited the catacombs, coming from every part of 
the immense empire of Russia. *' I have seen.*' says Mr. Ste- 
phens, " the gathering of pilgrims at Jerusalem, and the whole 
body moving together, from the gates of the city, to bathe in the 
Jordan; and I have seen the great caravan of forty thousand trae 
believers, tracking their desolate way through the deserts of Ara- 
bia to the tomb of the Prophet at Mecca : but I remember, as if 
they were before me now, the groups of Russian pilgrims strewed 
along the road, and sleeping under the pale moonlight, the bare 
earth their bed, the heavens their only covering.'' 

They started from Chioif in the diligeBce, happy in the thought 
of being delivered from the annoyances of post-masters. *' With 
great pomp and circumstance, we drove through the principal 
streets, to advise the Knickerbockers of Chioff, of the actual depar- 
ture of the long-talked-of diligence ; the conducteur sounding his 
trumpet, and the people stopping in the streets, and running to 
the doors, to see the extraordinary spectacle." 

They were seven days on their way from Chioff to Moscow, the 
diligence everywhere creating a '' sensation,*' but picking up no 
passengers ; though one *' spirited individual " said, that if it 
would wait three days, he would go on with it ! We must skip, 
at present, over our traveller's adventures in Moscow, Peters- 
burgh, and Warsaw, as we shall have occasion to return to tiiis 
quarter of the world. The present " Incidents of Travel" close 
with a visit to the salt-mhies of Wielitska, about twelve miles 
from Cracow. The next set of ** Incidents" were, as we have 
already stated, published previous to the preceding, though fol- 
lowing them in point of time. In December, 1835 (he does not 
give the particular date), " after a passage of five days from Malta, 
I was perched up in the rigging of an English schooner, glass in 
hand, and earnestly looking for the land of Egypt. The captain 
had never been there before, but we had been running several 
hours along the low coast of Barbary, and the chart and compass 
told us we could not be far from the fallen city of Alexander. 
Night came on, however, without our seeing it. The ancient 
Pharos, the lantern of Ptolemy, the eighth wonder of the world, 
no longer throws its light far over the bosom of the sea to guide the 
weary mariner. Morning came, and we found ourselves directly 
opposite the city, the shipping in the outward harbour, and the 
fleet of the Pacha riding at anchor under the waUs of the Seraglio, 
carrying me back in imagination to the days of the Macedonian 
conqueror, of Cleopatra, and the Ptolemies." 

** The present city of Alexandria, even after the dreadful ravages 
made by the plague last year, is still supposed to contain more than 
50,000 inhabitants, and is decidedly growing. It stands outside 
the Delta in the Libyan Desert, and, as Vohiey remarks, ' It is 
only by the canal which conducts the waters of the Nile into the 
reservoirs in the time of inundation, that Alexandria can be con* 
sidered as connected with Egypt. ' Foimded by the great Alexander, 
to secure his conquests in the East, being the only safe harbour 
along the coast of Syria or Africa, and possessing peculiar com- 
mercial advantages, it soon grew into a giant city : fifteen miles 
in circumference, containing a population of 300,000 citizens, and 
as many slaves ; one magnificent street, 2000 feet broad, ran the 
whole length of the city, from the Gate of the Sea to the Canopie 
Gat€U commanding a view, at each end, of the shaping, either in 
the Mediterranean or in the Marootic Lake, and another of equal 
length intersected it at right angles; a spacious circus without the 
Canopie Gate, for chariot-races, and on the east a splendid gymna- 
sium, more than six hundred fieet in length, vrith theatres, baths, 
and all that could make it a desirable residence for a luzorioui 
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people. When it fell into tbe hands of the Saracens, according to 
tbe report of the Saracen general to the Calif Omar, ' it was impos- 
sible to enumerate the variety of its riches and beauties ; ' and it is 
said to 'have contained four thousand p&laces, four thousand 
baths, four hundred theatres or public edifices, twelve thousand 
shops, and forty thousand tributary Jews.' From that time, like 
everything else which falls in the hands of the Mussulman, it has 
been going to ruin, and the discovery of the passage to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope gave the death-blow to its commercial 
greatness. At present it stands a phenomenon in the history of a 
Turkish dominion. It appears once more to be raising its head 
from the dust. It remains to be seen whether this rise is the 
legitimate and permanent effect of a wise and politic government, 
combined with natural advantages, or whether the Pacha is not 
forcing it to an unnatural elevation, at the expense, if not upon 
tbe ruins, of the rest of Egypt. It is almost presumptuous, on the 
threshold of my entrance into Egypt, to speculate upon the future 
condition of this interesting country ; but it is clear that the Pacha 
is determined to build up the city of Alexandria if he can : his fleet 
is here, his army, his arsenal, and his forts are here ; and he has 
forced and centred here a commerce that was before divided 
between several places. Rosetta has lost more than two-thirds of 
its population. Damletta has become a mere nothing, and even 
Cairo the Grand has become tributary to what is called the regene- 
rated city." 

From Alexandria he went to Cairo, where he had the usual 
traveller's interview with Mohammed AH, the Pacha of EgypL He 
then sailed up the Nile, as far as the Lower Cataracts. This has 
become so common a route, that Mr. Stephens considers the 
excursion to be a ridiculously cheap one, an amusement attended 
with no degree of danger. A boat manned with ten men may be 
procured for thirty or forty dollars a-month, provisions are cheap, 
and, says our traveller, addressing his countrymen, " You sail 
under your own country's banner ; and when you walk along the 
river, if the Arabs look particularly black and scowling, you proudly 
feel that there is safety in its folds." On his return to Cairo, he 
planned a more daring ** excursion." He wished to visit Mount 
Sinai, and then to proceed to Palestine, but, by taking the usual 
route, he would have been subjected to a quarantine of fourteen 
days on account of the plague in EgypL He therefore resolved 
to strike through the heart of the Desert, lying between Mount 
Sinai and the frontier of Palestine; in fact, to attempt a feat which 
had not been accomplished by any European traveller, to cross or 
pass through the land of Idumea, the Edom of the Scriptures, 
and the subject of remarkable prophecies. He was strongly 
advised not to attempt it, on account of the danger ; the only 
person who encouraged him was the American consul, and but for 
him the idea would have been abandoned. 

It happened that the Sheik of Akaba, the chief of a bold and 
powerful tribe of Bedouins, was then at Cairo, for the purpose of 
escorting and protecting the annual caravan of pilgrims from that 
dty to Mecca. An arrangement was made with the Sheik, by 
wldch he promised to conduct Mr. Stephens from Akaba to Hebron, 
through the land of Edom, diverging to visit the celebrated city 
of Petra. It was settled, that after Mr. Stephens had visited 
Mount Sinai he should go to Akaba, where the escort of the Arab 
chief would meet and conduct him ; and the latter gave the travel- 
ler his signet, which he told him would be respected by all Arabs 
on the route from Cairo to Mount Sinai. 

The arrangements for the journey as far as Mount Sinai had 
been made for Mr. Stephens by the American consul. A Bedouin 
was procured as guide who had been with M. Laborde to Petra, 
and whose faidi, as well as capacity, could be depended upon. 
The caravan consisted of eight camels and dromedaries, with three 
young Arabs as drivers. The tent was the common tent of the 
Egyptian soldiers, bought at the government factory, being very 
Hght, easily carried and pitched. The bedding was a mattress and 
coverlet : provision, bread, biscuit, rice, macaroni, tea, coffee, 
dried apricots, oranges, a roasted leg of mutton, and two large 
skins containing the filtered water of the Nile. Thus equipped, 
the party struck immediately into the desert lying between Cairo 
and Suei, reaching the latter pkce, with but little incident, after 
a journey of four days. At Suez our traveller, wearied with his 



experiment of the dromedary, made an attempt to hire a boat, 
with a view of proceeding down the Red Sea to Tor» supposed ta 
be the Elino, or pkoe of palm-trees, mentioned in the Exodus of 
the Israelites, and only two days* journey from Mount Sinai. The 
boats, however, were all taken by pilgrims, and none could be pro- 
cured, at least for so long a voyage. He accordingly sent off his 
camels round the head of the gulf, and crossing himadf by water, 
met them on the Petrean side of the sea. Renaming his jovmey 
to the southward, he passed safely through a barren and bmnuh- 
tainous region, bare of verdure, and destitute of water, in about 
seven days, to Mount SinaL From tfaenoe he went to Akaba, 
where he met the Sheik, as by agreement. A horse of the best 
breed of Arabia was provided, and, although suffering froaa ill 
health, he proceeded manfully through the desert to PMim and 
Mount Hor. The diflSculties of the route proved to be ddeiy 
those arising from the rapacity of his friend, the Sheik of Akaba, 
who threw a thousand impediments in his way with the pmpose 
of magnifying the importance of the service rendered, and obtain- 
ing, in consequence, the larger allowance of bucktheeth, 

*' One," says Mr. Stephens, ^ might expect to find these 
children of nature, the Arabs, free from the reproach of civilised 
life — the love of gold. But, fellow-dtixens and fellow •wonbippers 
of Mammon ! hold up your heads, the reproach must not be con- 
fined to you. I never saw anything like the expresaion of Uuot 
with whidi a Bedouin looks upon silver and gold. When he asks 
for bucksheesh, and receives the glittering metal, his eyes sparkle 
with wild delight, his fingers clutch it with eager rapacity, and be 
skulks away like the miser to count it over alone, and hide k from 
all other eyes." Speaking of the Arabs generally, be says, ** One 
by one I had seen the many illusions of my waking drnona fiide 
away, the gorgeous pictures of oriental scenes melt into nothing : 
but I had still clung to the primitive simplicity and pnrity of the 
cliildren of the desert, their temperance and abstinence, tbesr con- 
tented poverty and contempt for luxuries, as approaching tbe trae 
nobility of man's nature, and sustaining the poetry of the * land 
of tht East.' But my last dream was broken; and I never saw 
among the wanderers of the desert any traits of character, or any 
habits of life, which did not make me prize and value more the 
privileges of civilisation. I had been more than a month alone 
with the Bedouins, and to say nothing of their manners — exdading 
women from all companionship, dipping their fingers np to the 
knuckles in the same dish, eating sheep's insides, and •Vrping 
under tents crawling with vermin engendered by their filthy 
habits — their temperanee and frugality are from necessity not from 
choice ; for in their nature they are gluttonous, and will eat at any 
time till they are gorged of whatever they can get, and then lie 
down and sleep Uke brutes." 

The account given by Mr. Stephens of tbe excavated ciij ef 
Petra is similar to the descriptions given by Laborde, and the §tm 
other travellers who have visited it. The reader is, doubtless, fiusd- 
liar with the general appearance and character of this far-fiuned city. 
Leaving Petra he started for Hebron, from whence he took the 
ordinary route of travellers in the Holy Land ; went to BedU^iem 
and Jerusalem, visiting the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and pro- 
ceeding by Capernaum and Nasareth to Mount Carmel, from theaoe 
to Tyre and Sidon, from whence he sailed for Alexandria. 

CHANGE SHOULD BREED CHANGE. 

New doth the sun appear. 

The mountain snows decay ; 

Crown'd with frail flowers forth comes the infant year : 

My soul, time posts away. 

And thou yet in that frost, 

Which flower and fruit hath lost, 

As if all here immortal were, dost stay ; 

For shame 1 thy powers awake. 

Look to that heaven which never night makes black, 

And there, at that immortal sun's bright rays, 

Deck\hee with flowers, which fear not rage of days. 

Drummmui Uff Hawth^mden, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON PLAGUE AND 
QUARANTINE. 
D». BowRiNG has published a tract, entitled " Observations 
on the Oriental Plague, and on Quarantines.' ' These obserra- 
tions were addressed to the medical section at the last meeting 
of the British Associatioo. One of the objects of Dr. Bowring, 
in writing and publishing, is to draw attention to the subject, in 
the hope of inducing the British government to take some steps, 
sQch as the appointment of a special commission, for the purpose 
of investigating the real character of the plague, whether it be 
contagious or not, and whether, therefore, quarantine is of use 
in preventing the propagation of this formidable disease. 

The common use of the word contagion, is to express the idea 
of communication ; a contagious disease is a communicating dis- 
ease, one which may be conveyed from one person to another, 
la a strict sense, contagion is considered as a poison which 
enters the blood ; and which, when it passes from a diseased to a 
healthy person, raises in the healthy person the same disease. 
Hie word contagion, in its primitive signification, means propa- 
gation of disease by actual contact — that is, a diseased and a 
healthy person must in some way touch each other, or breathe 
m each other's faces, the one to inhale or imbibe the poison from 
the other, in order to communicate disease. It is still, to a large 
extent, considered in this light ; though, as the reader knows, 
there are diseases which are considered to be communicated 
through the air, independently of actual contact. Smallpox, for 
instance, is contagious (so it is considered) in both ways — both 
by actual contact, and from its poison b^ng suspended in the 
air. 

Medicd men are divided into two parties on the subject of 
contagion. There are not a few, and many of them of high 
chara^er, who believe and teach that contagious diseases may 
be prevented from spreading, by erecting a fence round the 
healthy, or round the diseased ; and in this they agree with what 
may be regarded as the common sense and the common practice 
of mankind. They, therefore, think that quarantine, properly 
condncted, may prevent the importaiion of a pestilence from a 
eonntry where that pestilence may be raging. There are others 
again, who consider that contagious diseases are noi propagated 
liy the contact of diseased and healthy persons and substances, 
and ttiat, therefore, quarantine is of no use in a medical point of 
liew, and productive of much inconvenience and evil to com- 
merce. Dr. Bowring has taken this side with reference to that 
terrible scourge, the plague. He does not consider the plague to 
be contagious ; that is, he does not consider that it is propagated 
by diseased and healthy persons coming in contact ; and that it 
is not prevented from spreading by the practice of quarantine, 
or by shutting up diseased persons, and preventing them from 
having any communication with the healthy. This is an opinion 
which is supported by many striking and startling facts ; and, if 
it were true, would be a great relief to commerce. In the pre- 
sent state of commercial intercourse in the world, it is hardly 
possMe to enforce the practice of quarantine so effectually as to 
cil of aU communication. What a satisfaction, then, it would 
be, to e9tabliah it as a fact, that the plague is noi communicated 
by contact, but invariably arises from other causes ! 

Dr. Laidlaw, an eminent English physician, who has devoted 
seven years to the study of the plague in Alexandria, and whose 
case-book is said to record a higher average of cures than has 
yet been known in this disease, says, *' If the plague is propa- 
gaUe by contagion (and this I by no means deny in toto), yet it 
has been greatly exaggerated, and that, so far from its following 
ss a geno^ rule, that persons exposed to the contact of the 
infected are always, or generally attacked, it ought rather to be 
considered at the ejeeepOon,'' 

Br. Bowring has seen ^* thousands and tens of thousands of 
eases, in which the most intimate intercourse with persons, ill 
or dead of the plague, the dwelling in their houses, the wearing 
their garments, the sleeping in their beds, were not followed by 
disease in any shape." 

Thne facts are worthy of being followed up by a very searching 
iQTestigation, in order to see if they lead to the general truth, 
that the pUgue is* not communicable by contact. Dr. Laidlaw 
Mys, ** I have no hesitation whatever in expressing my decided 
conviction that, unless the state of the atmosphere is favourable 
to the spread of the plague, as is undoubtedly the qase during 
we efndemic, there is no danger whatever from the causes of 
^^^BtBgion, that they are purely accidental, and that it is impos- 



sible to produce by them the spread of the disorder. I have 
never seen a case occurring sporadically where any person about 
the patient, or in contact with him, was attacked ; and I cannot 
find any one that has aeen one, alUiou^h it is talked of among 
the Levantines as a common occurrence." 

Gibbon, in his animated way, has described the origin and 
nature of the plague. '* Ethiopia and Egypt,'' he says, '*have 
been stigmatised in every age as the original source and seminary 
of the plague. In a damp, hot, stagnating air, this African fever 
is generated from the putiefaction of animal substances, and es- 
pecially from the swarms of locusts, not less destructive to man- 
kind in their death than in their lives. The fatal disease which 
depopulated the earth in the time of Justinian and his successors, 
first appeared in the neighbourhood of Pelusium, between the 
Serbonian bog and the eastern channel of the Nile. From thence, 
tracing as it were a double path, it spread to the east, over Syria, 
Persia, and the Indies, and penetrated to the west, along the 
coast of Africa^ and over the continent of Europe. In the spring 
of the second year, Constantinople, during three or four months, 
was visited by the pestilence ; and Procopius, who observed its pro- 
gress and symptoms with the eyes of a physician, has emulated the 
skill and dliligence of Thucydides in the description of the plague 
of Athens. The infection was sometimes announced by the visions 
of a distempered fancy, and the victim despaired as soon as he 
heard the menace and felt the stroke of an invisible spectre. But 
the greater number, in their beds, in the streets, in their usual 
occupations, were surprised by a slight fever, so slight indeed 
that neither the pulse nor the colour of the patient gave any 
signs of the approach of danger. The same, the next, or the suc- 
ceeding day, it was declared by the swelling of the glands, parti- 
oulariy those of the groin, of the arm-pits, and under the ear ; 
and when these tumours were opened, they were found to con- 
tain a COAL or black substsuice of the size of a uentil. If they 
came to a just swelling and suppuration, the patient was saved by 
this kind and natural dischai^e of the morbid humour; but if 
they continued hard and dry a mortification quickly ensued, and 
the fifth day was generally the term of his life." Gibbon adds 
that it is not wholly inadmissible to believe that one hundred 
millions fell victims to this contagion in the Roman empire. 

But we may go mudi higher in history for notices of the opera- 
tion of the plague, than this fatal period in the sixth century. It 
was, perhapis, the plague by which the first-bom of Egypt fell ; 
and probably it also, which, in the reign of David, swept his 
kingdom for three days, when *' there fell of Israel seventy 
thousand men." In Homer we i 



*' Latona*! Km a dire contagion spread, 
And beap'd the camp with mountains of the dead ;* 
The King of men his reverend Priest defied. 
And for the King's oSinice the people died.** 

Then, after invoking Apollo, — 

" God of the direr bow 1 thy shafts employ, 
Arenge thy servant, and the Greeks destroy—" 



We arc told- 



tbe favouring power attends 



And from Olympus' lofiy top descends ; 
Bout was his bow, the Grecian hearts to wound. 
Fierce as he moved his silrer shafts resound ; 
Breathing revenge a sudden uight he spread. 
And gloomy darliness roll'd about his head. 
The fleet in view, he twang'd his deadly bow, 
And hissing fly the feathered fktes below ; 
On mules and dogs the infccUon first began. 
And last the vengeful arrows flx'd in man. 
For nine long nights through all the dusky air. 
The pyres thick flaming shot a dismal glare ; 
But ere the tenth re? oltring day was run, 
Inspired by Juno, Thetis* godlike son 
Convened to council all the Grecian tram. 
For much the goddess moum'd her heroes slain." 

We can trace the course of the dreadful plague, which, be- 
tween the years 1346 and 1852, pervaded the whole of Europe. 
It is supposed to have begun in China, and was carried by the 
caravans, which every yefu- crossed Tartary, to the norUi of the 
Caspian Sea, and even to Azof. Hence it proceeded gradually 
westward to Constantinople and Egypt ; from Constantinople it 
extended to Greece, Italy, France, and Africa, and embraced the 
islands of Britain and Ireland ; it then proceeded to Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, Denmark, Russia, and the other northern 
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kiDsdomg. It thru arose in the east, and gradually extended it- 
lelr to the remotest west This haa heen the belief in all periods 
of the history of the west— the east has always been pointed to 
as the creating birth-place of pestilenee. And this leads us at 
once to the originating causes of plagoe^the putrefaction of 
animal and vegetable substances under a hot sun — in other words, 
the want of proper drainage and cleanliness in countries where 
drainage and cleanliness are all-important matters. 

In London, previously to the Great Fire, we had the plague for 
half a century — from 1603 to 1665, with the exception of three 
Tears, in which its operation appears quiescent. In many of the 
mtervening years the mortality was very considerable ; in 1604 it 
amounted to 900 persons, in 1605 to 400, in 1606 to 2000, and 
as many in the two following years. And up to 1640 and 1648 
the yearly average exceeded 1000 ; and lastly, during the seaaon 
of the great attack, 68,000 were computed to have perished, of 
which number 46,o6o were carried off in the months of August 
and September. 

Thus it appears that London, like the countries of the East, 
must have had some circumstance within itself capable of inducing 
the plague, like ancient Rome with its undrained marshes-^this 
is to be found by reference to the state of London in the time of 
Charles II. Its streets were mostly unpaved, filth in every eomer, 
the drainage little thought of, and the houses built of ^ood 
generally, and overhanging the ground-floor windows. Now, if 
human life depends on Uie atmosphere, and the longevity of man 
upon its purity, who can wonder that the London of that and 
earlier times should have been so subject to the ravages of the 

filague ? Disease must naturally have been very prevalent, and 
ife but of little value, where the atmosphere was so much pol- 
luted. Where cleanliness exists, and the air above can have free 
access, and there is a thorough draught through our streets and 
habitations } where that food is eaten which is found to produce 
the moat heidthful and uniform action of the system, and that is 
avoided which leads to its excitement, particularly spirituous 
drinks, we need not apprehend much danger. These great truths 
have been disseminateid in Egjpt with good results ; and could 
the Turks but be thoroughly aroused from their apathy, and the 
whole of the Elaat aid in the effort, the pest of ancient and of 
modem times, the disease which swept whole hecatombs from the 
living, and caused the depopulation of whole districts and coun* 
tries, will be known but as a matter of history. 

The debateable question, as to whether, when the plague is 
generated, it is communicable by actual contact, must be left to 
further research and experiment. Gibbon, repeating the current 
opinion of his own, and even of our day, says, ** Contagion is the 
inseparable symptom of the plague ; which, by mutual respiration, 
is transfused from the infected person to the lungs and stomachs 
of those who approach them.'' He adds, ** Those salutary pre- 
cautions to which Europe is indebted for her safety were unknown 
to the government of Justinian. No restraints were imposed on 
the free and frequent interoonrse of the Roman provinces : from 
Persia to France the nations were mingled and infected by wars 
and emigrations ; and the pestilential odour which lurks for years 
in a bale of cotton, was imported, by the abuse of trade, into the 
most distant regions/' But the question will probably be keenly 
contested for some time, as to whether ouarantine has really proved 
** a salutary regulation*" and this might be helped by some judi- 
cious, intelligent, medical man investigating the history of the 
plague since quarantine was introduced. 

Quarantine is a regulation by which the communication with 
vessels from ports infected with the plague, or other infectious 
disease, is interdicted for a definite period. The word comes from 
the Italian quaranUij fbrty, itbdng supposed that, if no symptoms 
of disease be discovered within that period, there can be no further 
reason for continuing the restriction. In several of the foreign 
ports establishments have been formed, denominated lazarettos, 
in which the quarantine is performed instead of on board ship, as 
in the other instance by which quarantine is enforced. Of these 
establishments, those at Leghorn, Genoa, Marseilles^ Odessa, &c. 
are the most oomplete. 

The Venetians were the first who endeavoured to guard against 
the introduction of infectious lUseases from abroad by means of 
quarantine. This was about the year 1484. Since that time, the 
system has been gradually adopted. One point for consideration 
it — Has quarantine ever had a fair trial ? If it has had, and has 
proved ineffectual, let it be discarded (if we can induce other 
governments to discard it), for assuredly it is a great nuisance— 
a serioos obstruction to commerce. 



THE ONE-HANDED FLUTE-PLAYER OF ARQUES IN 
NORMANDY. 

I WOUND my way up the eminence on which the old towers 
totter to decav, and passing under the broken archway which 
received the tnumphant Henry after his victory, and then timcing 
the rugged path which marks the grand approach, I got on the 
summit of the mound which forms the basement of tiie woMt 
expanse of building. The immense extent of these gives a fine 
feeling of human grandeur and mortal littleness ; and the coarse 
of reflection is hurried on as the eye wanders over the fceoery 
around. This may be described in one sentence, as the resting- 
place on which a guilty mind might prepare for its flight to virtue. 

While I stood musing ** in the open air, where the scent eomes 
and goes like the warbling of music" — and neither wiahed nor 
wanted other melody, the soft sounds of a flute came fiuntly 
towards me, breathing a tone of such peculiar and melting exprrs* 
sion, as I thought I had never before heard. Having for some 
time listened in great delight, a sudden pause ensued ; — the strain 
changed from sad to gay, not abruptly, but ushered by a ninniog 
cadence that gently lifted the soul firom its languor, and thrilled 
through every fibre of feeling. It recalled to me at the instant the 
ftibles of Pan, and every other rustic serenader, and I thoiig;fat sf 
the passage in Smith's ** Nympholet,** where Amarynthns, in his 
enthusiasm, fancies he hears the pipe of the sylvan deity. 

I descended the hill towards the village at a pace lively and fne 
as the measure of the music which impelled me. When I readied 
the level ground, and eame into the straggling street, the warbling 
ceased. It seemed as though enchantment liad lured me to its 
favourite haunt. The gothic church, on my right, assorted wdl 
with the architecture of the houses around. On every hand a 
portico, a frieze, ornaments carved in stone, ooats of arms, and 
fret- work, stamped the place with an air of antiquity and noble- 
ness, while groups of tall trees formed a decoration of verdant yet 
solemn beauty. 

A few peasant women were sitting at the doors of their respec- 
tive habitations, as misplaced, I thought, as beggars in the porch 
of a palace ; while half-a-doxen children gambolled on the gr*ss- 
plot in the middle of the open place. I sought in vain among 
these objects to discover the musician ; and, not willing to distui^ 
my pleased sensations by eommon-place questionings, I wandered 
about, looking, in a sort of semi-romantic mood, at every antii|uated 
casement. Fronting the church, and almost elose to its western 
side, an arched entrance caught my particular attention, from its 
old yet perfect workmanship, and I stopped to examine it, throw- 
ing occasional glances through the trellis- work in the middle of the 
gate, which gave a view of a court-yard and house within. Part 
of the space in front was arranged in squares of garden, and a 
venerable old man was watering some flowers i a nice young woman 
stood beside him, with a i^hild in her arms ; two others were play- 
ing near him : and close at hand was a man, about thirty years of 
age, who seemed to contemplate the group with a complacent 
smile. His figure was in part concealed from me, but he observed 
me, and immediately left the others, and walked down the gravel 
path to accost me. I read his intention in his looks, and stood stilL 

As he advanced from his concealed position, I saw that his left 
leg was a wooden one — his right was the perfect model of Apollonic 
grace. His left arm was wanting. He was bare-headed, and his 
curled brown hair showed a forehead that Spurzhelm would have 
almost worshipped. His features were all of manly beauty. Hfs 
mustachios, military jacket, and light pantaloons i^th red edging, 
told that he had not been '' curtail^ of man's fair proportions by 
any vulgar accident of life ; and the cross of honour suspended te 
his button -hole, finished the brief abstract of his history. 

A short interlocution, consisting of apology on my part and 
invitation on his, ended in my accompanying him tovrards the 
house; and as I shifted from his left to his right side to offer oae 
of my arms to his only one, I saw a smile on the countenance of 
his pretty wife, and another on that of his old father; and my good 
foodng with the family was secured. We entered the hall, a urfs^ 
bleak ante-room, with three or four old portraits mouldering on the 
walls, joined to each other by a cobweb tapestry, and unaccompa- 
nied by any other ornament. We then passed to the right into a 
spaciqps chamber, which was once, no doubt, the gorgeously deco- 
rated withdrawing-room of some proudly-titled occupier. The 
nobility of its present tenant is of a different kind, and its funii- 
ture confined to two or three tables, twice as many diairs, a comer 
cupboard, and a secretaire. A Spanish guitar was suspended to 
a nook over the gothic mantel -j^ece ; a fiddle lay on the table; 
and fixed to the edge of the other was a sort of wooden vice, into 
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which was screwed a flute of ooocert size, with three finger holes 
tnd deven brass Icejs, but of a construction sufficient to puzzle 
Monzani 

It if useless to make a mystery of what the reader has already 
diTin^ : my one-legged, one*armed host was the owner of this 
conpUcated roaohine, and the performer on it, whose wonderful 
tsne sad execution had caused me so much pleasure. But what 
will be said when I tell the astonished and ptrfaaps incredulous 
pnblie, that ^' hia good right hand'' was the sole and simple one 
that bored and polished the wood, turned the keys and tiie ivory 
which formed the joints, and accomplished the entire arrangement 
of this instrument ! 

Being but an indifferent musician and worse mechanic, I shall 
not attempt to describe the pecuUaritiea of the music, or the 
amDgement of the flute, as the maker and performer ran over, 
wiUi his four miraculous Angers, some of the most difficult solos in 
Yemesand Berlinger's compositions, which lay on the table before 
him. 

This extraordinary man is a half*pay colonel in the French ser« 
vies, thou^ a German by birth. His limbs received their sum* 
roiry amputation by two quick-sent cannon balls at tiie battle of 
Dttiden (I believe) : since he was disabled he haa lived in his 
present retirement, '' passing rich on thirty pounds a year," and 
hippy for him that nature endowed him with a tastefiil and 
mediamcal mind, — rare combinations ! — ^whlle art furnished him 
with knowledge of music, without which his mind would have been 
I harden. 

Without regard to his flute-playing, he actually brought tears 
into my eyes by his touching manner. 

It needs not to be told he was an enthusiast in music, and when 
be believed himself thus deprived of the last enjoyment of his 
life he was almost distracted. In the feverish sleep snatched at 
mtervils from suffering, he used constantly to dream that he was 
it^ening to delidons concerts, in which he was, as he was wont, a 
priocipal performer. Strains of more than earthly music seemed 
sometimes floating round him, and his own flute was ever the 
ka£Dg instrument. 

Frequently, at moments of greatest delight, some of the inex- 
plicable machinery of dreams went wrong. One of the sylphs, the 
lorely imaginings of Baxter's fanciful theory, had snapped the chord 
that strung his visioned joys. He awoke in ecstasy, the tones 
Tibrated, too, for a while upon his brain ; but, recalled to sensation 
W a anion of bodily pain and mental anguish, his inefficient 
stamp gave the lie direct to all his dreams of paradise, and the 
gallant and mutilated soldier wept like an infant for whole hours. 

He might make a fortune, I think, if he would visit England, 
and appear as a public performer ; but his pride forbids this, and 
ha remains at Arques to show to any Tisitor unusual proofs of 
talsnt, higenuity, and philosophy l—^New Monthly M«g, 1822. 

THE POET'S PEN. 

(from the greek or menbceatbs.) 

I WAS a useless reed : no cluster hung 

My brow with purple grapes ; no blossom flung 

TbA coronet of crimson on my stem ; 

No apple blushed upon me, nor (the gem 

Of flower8)*the violet strewed the yellow heath 

Around my feet ; nor jessamine's sweet wreath 

Robed me in silver : day and night I pined ^ 

On the lone moor, and shiver'd in the wind. 

At length a poet found me. From my side 

Re smoothed the pale and wither'd leaves, and dyed 

My lips in Helicon, From that high hour, 

I SPOKE ! my words were flame and living power ! 

AU the wide wonders of the earth were mine ; 

Far as the surges roll, or sunbeams shine ; 

Dtm as earth's bosom hides the emerald ; 

Hi|^ as the bills vritb thunder-clouds are pall'd ; 

And there was sweetness round me, that the dew 

Had never wet so sweet on violets blue. 

To me the mighty sceptre was a wand ; 

Tlie roar of nations pealed at my command. 

To me the dungeon, sword, and scourge were vain, 

I smote the smiter, and I broke the chain ; 

Or, tow*ring o'er them all, without a plume 

I pierced the purple air, the tempest's gloomi 

TO blazed th^ .Olympian glories on my eye. 

Stars, temples, tmrones, and gods — infinity. Pulci. 



FALSE IDEAS OF FOREIGH COUMTRIES. 

The other day (this little anecdote is " no Action ") two men 
were passing through St. Paul's Churchyard, discoursing about a 
friend or acquaintance. "Oh," said one, ** he has travelled 
nearly all over the world ; he has been in Spain, and in Portugal, 
ay, and in Barbary too ! " " Indeed ! " " Yes, that he has ; 
now, we think this building," pointing to St. Paul's, *< very won- 
derfid, and so it is-^but, bless your heart, it's nothing to what 
he's seen." '» Indeed ! " " No, not it— why, it is a mere nutmeg 
to what he's seen in Barbary and them places ! " 

Are minds such as these — mere mechanical minds as they seem 
to be — worth trying to reach, and would they repay the labour of 
endeavouring to force them open ? Who that himself enjoys the 
l^easures of knowledge would be so ungenerous as to doubt it ? 
But how ? " Oh," says the poet, " take them down to Blackfriars 
Bridge ; show them the mighty building towering over surround- 
ing brick and mortar — 

" Rising o*er smoke, like wreaths from altar aout, 
God*8 glorious temple meeta the awe-atruck gaze. 
And o'er the boundleaa dty free conveya 
Feelings sublime of power pre-eminent." 

Ask them if they feel it now, and explain to them the dimensions 
of the building. They would, doubtless, admit that it was a 
wonderfhl big building, but then they might retort — " How do 
we know but that in Barbary there is something far more won- 
derful?" 

Try them another way^ If they cannot rise up to us, we should 
go down to them. Tell them all about Barbary in a plain simple 
style — take them, as it were, in leading-strings, and after a time 
some of themi at least, will be able to walk alone. 

AMERieAN ABVBRTI8EMENT. 

From " The National Advocate '* (Now York nowspnper) of Nov. 7th, 1825. 

There is something in a good fVindsor Chair which has a 
most delicious effect on the mind and the imagination, as well as 
on the legs and the ribs. When a man has been harassed with 
business for the space of six long hours, how renovating it is to 
come home, throw yourself in a Windsor Chair, and tell your wife 
to fill a glass of Racy*s Ale ! Your tired haunches recline with 
the most pleasing sensations on the bottom, and your aching ribs 
find a restorative in the perpendicularity of the back. In the joy 
of your heart, you aay. Heaven bless the ohair inventor, and may 
the chair maker Montayne prosper for ever. 

Again, suppose you invite a small party to your house, and see 
the pretty wives of your friends dropping one by one into your 
room. A dozen Fancy Chairt^ or a dozen and a hidf of imita. 
Hon Rose Wood ditto^ bought at No. 13, Bowery, will set off your 
room to every advantage, and make your visitors smirk and smile 
like so many JTebeM, ** Oh ! they are pretty," one vrill say. 
<*0h! what delicious Rose Wood Chairs!" anodier will utter. 
" Pray, Mr. Timothy," asks a third, *' where in the whole city 
did you buy those beautiful Windsor ChairM?** "And this 
Fancy Settee 9** asks a fourth. ** Heaven shower its blessings 
down upon you, my dears," then you must reply, ** Of whom else 
but of Montayne's, No. 13, Bowery." 

"lis sweet to sit ou Windeor Chair, 
Beside the modest blushing fair, 
Or in her eyes pure feeling see, 
While lolling on the Rose Settee. 

But again, there are many worthy men and women who con- 
tract a friendship for old chairs. To such persons who admit this 
honourable emotion into their breasts, it must be a source of great 
aatisfaetien to know where such gQod old friends can be repaired, 
painted, or copal varnished anew, A good man could not see an 
old chair cast aside because it has lost a leg, or perhaps got defaced 
from long use. He would certainly apply to those men of art (of 
whom Montayne is one) who put new leys into old friends vrith 
dispatch and punctuality, and who make the withered settee come 
forth from their shops as beautiful as a bride of fifty issues from 
the parson's on her wedding day. 

All those persons, therefore, who may want any Windsor 
imitation Rosewood Chairs and Fancy Settees, Copal Varnish of 
all kinds, or sld chairs repaired and painted, will please call on 

A. D. Montayne, 

No. 13, Bowery. 
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WARNING TO DBUNKAmDS. 
Take especial care that thou deliffat not in wine, for tl^re was not any roan 
thai came to honour or preferment that lored it ; for it traosfonneth a roan 
Into a beast, decayeth health, poisoneth the breath, destroyeUi natural heat, 
brinf 8 a man's stomach to an artificial heat, deformeth the face, rotteth the 
teeth, and, to conclude, maketh a man contemptible, soon old, and despised of 
all wise and worthy men ; hated in thy servants, in thyself, and companions'; 
for it is a bewitching and infectious vice. A drunkard will never shake off 
the delight of beastliness ; for the longer it possesaes a man, the naore be will 
delight in it; and the older he growcth, the more he will be subject to It ; for it 
dulleth the spirits, and destroycth the body, as ivy doth tlie old tree ; or as the 
worm that engendrreth in the kernel of the nut. Take heed, therefore, that 
, such a cureless canker pass not thy youth, nor such a beastly infection thy old 
* age ; for then shall all thy life be but as the life of a beast, and after thy death 
thou sbalt only leave a shameful infamy to thy p<Mterity, who shall study to 
forget that such a one was their father.—^jr WalWr Raleigh. 

RECANTATIONS 
Recantations usually prove the force of authority rather than the change of 
opinion. When a Dr. Pockllngton was condemned to make a recantation, he 
hit the etymology of the word, while he caught at the spiriU-he began thus : 
** If canto be to sing, recanto is to sing again." So that he re-chanted his 
oflbnding opbiions, by repeating them in his recantatiotu^iyitraeli, 

A PERTINENT QUESTION. 
I should like much to know, since Greek and Romans, French and Italians, 
have all agreed in representing wisdom under the form of a woman, why a 
learned woman is always to be made a sulti^t for niirth and ridicule ? Is it 
only in marble that we can endure to see a female endowed with knowledge ?— 
Kotsdbue^t Life. 

ARCHBISHOP LEIOHTON. 
The learned and excellent Archbishop Leighton, whilst a minister of the 
Church of Scotland, was once publicly reprimanded in a synod for not ** preach- 
ing to the times." ** Who/* he asked, *' does preach to the times ? " It was 
answered that all the brethren did it. *' Then," he answered, ** if all of you 
preach to the times, you may surely allow one poor brotlier to preach Jesus 
Christ and eternity.** 

RULES OF HEALTH. 
The celebrated physician, Boerhaave, declared some time before bis death, 
tliat he had in bis library, a book which contained the most important secrets 
of medicine. When his library was examined, there was a book magnificently 
bound ; it consisted of blank paper, with the exception of these words wriUen 
on the first leaf—** Keep your bead cool, your feet warm, and your bowels open, 
and you may laugh at physicians." 

JUOOMRNT (ST BOOKS. 

I have no other rule by which to Judge of what I read, than that of consulting 
the diaposition in which I rise up from my book ; nor can I well conceive what 
sort of merit any piece has to boast, the reading of which leaves no benevolent 
imprenion behind it, nor stimulates the reader to anything that is virtuous or 
good.— /{oif/«ca». 

ADVICE TO AN AUTHOR. 

If be wish his volumes to support their character through the revolutions of 
time and of opinion, a respect to decency, and a reverence for religion, must be 
the characteristic of bhi writings ; he need not be afraid that his Cune will be 
the less because he has gained it without artifice or violence, or that his works 
will be neglected because they do not produce excuses for folly, or argumenU 
for wickedneiM. If his pages be tinctured with irreligion and obscenity, the 
beauties they contain will be discovered in vain ; they may indeed rise for the 
moment by the patronage of the profligate and licentious, but it will be dis- 
covered that every moment brings them nearer to the gulf which has swallowed 
up the prose of Voltaire, and the poetry of Rochester.— 7%* Baunterer. 

ARCHBISHOP SHELDON. 
Bishop Sheldon seems to hare been as Insensible to the decorum belonging 
to religion, as he was to good feeling and humanity. Of this Pepys has rocorded 
a remarkable insunce. In a piece of buffoonery and profaneness acted at Lam- 
beth Palace, when he was dining there:—** 1669, May 14. At noon to dinner 
with Mr. Wren to Lambeth with the Archbishop of Canterbury ; the first time 
I was ever there, and I have longed for it. Where a noble house, and well 
furnished with noble pictures and furniture, and noble attendance in good 
order, and a great deal of company, though an ordinary day ; and exceeding 
great cheer, no where better, or so much, that ever I think I saw fbr an ordinary 
table ; and the bishop mighty kind to me particularly, desiring my company 
another time when less company was th«e. Most of ijie company gone, and I 
going, I heard by a gentleman of a sermon that was to be there ; and so I staid 
to hear it, thinking it serious, till by and by this gentleman told me it was a 
mockery of one Count Bolton, a very gentleman-like man, that behind a chair 
dill pray and preach like a Presbyter- Scot, with all the possible imiutlon In 
grimaces and voice ; and the text about the hanging up of their harps upon the 
willows: and a serious good sermon too, exclaiming against bishops, and prying 
up my good Lord Eglinton, till it made us all burst ; but I did wonder to have 
the bishop at this time to make himself sport with things of this kind, but I 
perceive It was shown him as a rarity. And he took care to have the room 
door shut : but there was about twenty gentlemeu there and myvelf, Influitely 
pleased with the novelty.'*— Pfpy«*« Memoirs, 



ENGLISH FIRMNESS. 
Defoe gives a floe illustration of the sturdy nature of the English character, 
in an anecdote of Archbishop Cranmer. ** If a king of England,** says be. 
*' should, though for any real offence, send his orders to a subject, though of 
the meanest sort, to be gone, and quit the coimtry, he would not stir a foot ; 
and 'tis forty to one but he would have manners little enough to tell him so ia 
plain English. If the message was to a man of quality, his reply would be 
more courteous, but equally firm. We have a very handsome instance of this 
in Archbishop Cranmer in the days of King Henry VI I L, when, for some speeck 
made in the House of Lords, his Mi^esty commanded him out of the House, 
which he very modestly and humbly, yet boldly revised to do, claiming bis 
privilege of peerage and liberty of speech by right of the constitution ; whicb 
the kmg afterwards allowed to be Just, when his anger was over." 

'description of JERUSALEM. 
The following beautifully descriptive and graphic delineation of Jenisalea 
is from M. Poujoulat's Egypt and Palestine :— " Jerusalem offers no lUnsions ; 
it is fair to behold, neither ftom far nor near ; take away a few momunenti 
and a few towers, and the prospect before you is the dullest that can be imagined. 
It is a vast heap of stone houses, each of whose terraced roofli Is turmotnited 
with a small dome : the dark aty colour of these monelonous groups— their 
mournful character— the rocked desert soil surrounding these walls, wbicfa 
seem only to enclose tombs— the solitary sky above your head, whoce wide 
expanse no bird traver ses combine to form a spectacle uniting in itself all tbtt 
melancholy can produce of the most sad, all that solitude can produce of the 
most desolate. If we enter Into Jerusalem, what gloom I Narrow and dark 
streets ; huge bazaars, in which you see a sprinkling of Jewish, Greek, and 
Armenian merchants ; miserable shops for the sale of tobacco, kept by MniRil. 
mans; dilapidated inns, where the Arabian stranger reposes beside his steed: 
whole districts deserted, houses in ruins, the ground covered with weeds, fiUli 
and rubbish ; ivy twining round diijointed fragments, and stunted pahn-treei 
grouting up through crevices. On traversing the city, you see the white or red 
cloak of the Mussulman, the dark vest of the Rayah, or the veils of the wonen, 
who move with the hurried steps of fugitives. Such is the interior of Jcvoss. 
lem. There is no Joy, no movement, no noise, you would take it for a vi^t 
prison, where the days are as silent as the nights ; or rather an immense rooii«&- 
tery, whose inhabitants are constantly engaged in prayer." 

friendship. 

Friendship is one of the fairest productions of the human soil, the cordis! of 
life, the lenitive of our sorrows, and the multiplier of our Joys; the soorte 
equally of animation and of repose. He who is destitute of this blesshig, amidst 
the greatest crowd and pressure of society, is doomed to solitude ; and howerer 
surrounded with flatterers and admirers, however armed with power, and ridi 
In the endowments of fbrtune and of nature, has no resting-place. The moit 
elevated station in life affords no exemption from those agitations which caa 
only be laid to rest on the bosom of a friend.— Jto&ert Hall, 

BON-MOTS OF QUIN. 
Though I have little to sa^ yet It is worth while to write, ooly^to tell yoo of 
two bon-moU of Quin to that turn-coat hypocrite infidel. Bishop Warbaruw. 
That saucy priest was haranguhig at Rath in behalf of prerogative ; Quin said, 
** Pray, my Lord, spare me ; you are not acquainted with my principles; I sm 
a republican, and perhaps I even think that the execution of Charles the Fbft 
might be Justified." " Ay t " said Warburton, «* by what law ? Quin replied, 
" By all the laws he had left them." The bishop would have got off upoo 
Judgments, and bade the player remember that all the regicides came to 
violent ends— a lie, but no matter. ** I would not advise your lord^ip," said 
Quin, " to make use of that inference, for, If I am not misiakoi, OiatieasOi» 
ease of the twelve Apostles." There was great wit ad hominem in the latter 
reply, but I think the former equal to anything I ever heard. It is the sam of 
the whole controversy couched in eight monosyllables, and comprehends atooce 
the King's guilt and the Justice of punishing it. . The more one exambies it 
the finer it proves. One can say nothing after it, ro good nigfaL— PriM^? 
Correspondence of Horace Walpole^ Earl ofOrfyrd. 

REFORM. 

Instead of considering that the nation ought to be treated as a body afllicted 
with some new and extraordinary distemper, and therefore requiring an on* 
common remedy, and that in proportion as Its mechanism is better known, Uie 
operations performed upon it ought to be alteredr-sudi is the force of pr^o* 
dice, that men conthioe obstinately to endeavour the cure of tbetr present 
disorders, by means of which the ineflkacy is demonstrated by thoir fatabilitj 
to prevent the evils or to stop their progress. An iqjudicious reverence for 
antiquity, a faUe notion of causes, occasioned by the distance of Ume, a wsst 
of diligent refiection on the past and of clear views of the Aitiue, about which 
our self-love hinders us from coming to any agreement, all contribute to per- 
petuate the wrong measures of ancient times. It is a maxim with some thRt 
laws and customs are not to be changed, a maxim to which I zealously adhere, 
except when the advantage, and, what is much stronger, the necessity, of (be 
public, requires an alteration.— £^u2/^. 
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THE DAWNING OP THE DAY. 

Wbbn Moses came down from his awfiil and sublime interview 
vith God, on ** tbe mount that burned with fire/* bearing in his 
hands &e ** two tables of the testimony," he saw— can we marvel 
that the sight first chilled and then fired his blood ? — he saw the 
besotted people, whom he had led in triumph from Egypt, dancing 
romd the image of Apis, the Egyptian bull. Moved with a 
homsD, yet a holy indignation, he cast from him the tables '' which 
vere die work of God, and tiie writing was the writing of God, 
graven upon the tables," and ^ brake them beneath the mount." 
The rest of the terrible scene the r^der of his Bible knows. 
« Shortly afterwards, the Lomn was speaking to Moses ''face to 
face, u a man speaketh to his friend." This great, this truly great 
man, knew that he was living in the eariier part of the world's 
history— that mightier developments of God's wondrous workings 
were reserved for future ages — ^that a time was coming when man 
vooldnot be such a poor besotted foolt as to worship the work of 
his own hands — and he longed to look down through the vista of 
the years of futurity, and have a glimpse of the glory that was to 
foUov. So, taking advantage, as it were, of that familiarity with 
which be was treated by the God of the spirits of all flesh, he 
breathed out his passionate desire, ** I beseech thee, show me thy 
gh)ry !" And God forgave the forwardness of his servant, because 
of Uie spirit that was in his prayer. ** Thou canst not see my 
&ce,'* said the Bkino who dwelleth in glory unutterable ; ''for 
there shall no man see me and live." But in tender compassion 
Hb would reveal a little of that futurity which was to unfold His 
glory— He would plaee him in a clift of the rock, and make all 
His goodness to pass before him. ** And the Lord descended in 
the dond, and stood with him there, and proclaimed the name of 
the Lord.'* Doubtless, in that moment, light was poured into 
tbe nnderstanding of Moses ; and his heart and mind felt in its 
grandeur that proclamation, when the Lord passed by before him, 
and proclaimed, '* The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
long-snffering, and abundant in goodness and truth." What was 
the effect of this revelation upon the mind of Moses ? He ^made 
hatk^— for the feeling of profound reverence is like an electric 
flash, darting in a moment through the very soul of man — and he 
" bowed his head toward the earth, and worshipped.*' Nay, more 
—u if an that was natural and human in his heart had received a 
shock, and was suddenly overflowing, his thoughts flew towards 
his poor, ignorant, calf-worriiipping, and perverse brethren and 
conntrymen, and thus does he wrestle for them— >'* If now I have 
found grace in thy sight, O Lord, let my Lord, I pray thee, go 
among as ; for it is a stiff-necked people.; and pardon our iniquity 
and oar sm, and take us for thine inheritance." 

Dull and unapt must hi^ mhid be that has never felt a desire to 
penetrate the mystery of this existence — that has never felt his 
heart yearning with the prayer of Moses — ^ Show me, I beseech 
thee, thy glory ! " But it is the enlightened Christian alone that 
nijoys the privilege accorded to the Hebrew lawgiver. Know- 
ledge places him in <' a clift of the rock ;** he cannot see God's 
face, follow out in regular succession all His future designs ; but 
the Uffd descends to him even in the cloud, and passing by before 
his unsealed vision, prodaims His ineffable name. And the effect 
Qpon bis mind is, or ought to be, just what it was upon the mind 
of Moses. First, he " makes haste " to bow his head and worship ; 
acknowledging a present Deity in all that transpires upon the 
earth. Then his heart turns towards his poor, ignorant, depraved, 
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foolish, and obstinate brethren ; and he fervently prays that God 
would *' pardon their iniquity and their sin, and take diem for His 
inheritance." He does not vnrap himself up in supercilious con* 
tempt for those who, not able to ascend the mount with him, and 
survey the goodly land that stretches on every side, are consuming 
the^iresent brief moment in dancing round some ^ golden calf*" 
which their own hands have made. Neither does he sit down in 
philosophic indifference, and, as it were, leave Gk>d to work out 
His own designs in His own time. The hope that the world wiH 
yet one day be a better world than it is now, moves him with 
generous effort for the world as it now is ; and so he enters narrow 
alleys, and dirty lanes, and dingy hovebi, and tries to pour through 
the crevices of ignorance a portion of the light which illu- 
minates and cheers his own soul. The story we are about to 
tell is a narration of how a poor youth, in passing through 
the mist and darkness that surrounded him, felt his soul long- 
ing to see the ^ glory of God;" and how there came a friendly 
hand that lifted him up, and placed him in ^ a clift of the 
rock;" and then the day dawned, the shadows flew away, and, 
having bowed his head, and worshipped, he ^ went on his way 
rejoicing." 

In one of those cities which are as the eyes of Britain, there 
lived a poor, ignorant, yet not altogether unhappy family, bearing 
the name of Jones. Tlie city wherein they dwelt is a great city, 
and its merchants rank as honourable ones in the earth— their 
ships are to be found on every sea. Products of aU climes are 
brought to that city, to be worked up into rare and curious fabrics, 
or to be consumed for bodUy satisfaction and heart's-ease. Our 
poor family were not so poor but that they could afford to use a 
little tea and sugar, though from whence these came they knew 
not, unless it was from some place far abroad, where the blacks 
live. Intellect had begun its march, in those days of which we 
now speak : bat it had marched past the house of the Joneses. 
You might have made them stare, had you asked, whether the 
laying down of the handsome pavement on which they daily trod, 
or the building of the Egyptian pyramids, were the greater per- 
formance ? And grievously would they have been puzzled with the 
question, whether, when they opened their shutters of a morning, 
it was the darkness that went out, or the light that came in. Yet 
they were human beings ; had hearts swelling with all human 
emotions: maintained communion with the " region of invisibles," 
and were destined to live for ever. 

The father and mother of this family were as different in 
their temperaments and dispositions, as day is from the night. 
Yet, being married, they lived and agreed wondrous welL For 
though they had never studied the ethics of marriage, nor the 
philosophy of living, nor analysed the why and the wherefore of 
the reason of their agreement, by a sort of instinct, they seemed 
to understand, that opposite tempers might be made to coalesce 
instead of coming into collision ; and they saw as plainly as if it 
had been laid down to them by a diagram, tiiat the action of two 
opposing forces might drive the ball of existence, not in the direc- 
tion of the one or the other, but as it were, in a medium between 
the two. As for the father, had you seen him, and conversed with 
him, you might have pronounced him a grim, austere, sour, 
crabbed man, very ignorant, and very obstinate ; and so he was. 
Ill health made him grim and austere— poverty and toil, ignorant 
and obstinate; The mother was a lively, merry creature— light, 
but not volatile, — cheerful, but hardly gay. The whole funily, and 
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it wafe a large one, liyed in fiie darkneaa and fehaddw of all thi 
light of this land. O ye friends of education ! walk into the lanes 
and narrow streets of great cities. There lies ignorance ferment- 
ing in the shade, producing food fbr gaols, and criminal ootutA, 
and New South Wales. One is almost apt to imagine that in 
a single city, proof may he found that God hath noi made of 
one hlood all nations of men that dwell on the face of the earth ; 
Ibr those spacious streets seem as the screen and fimee put up 
between two races of intelligent creatures. 

But in the family of the Joneses there was light. They lived 
in a liarrow street, surrounded by dirt, and misery, and drunken- 
nessi and brawls ; but the candle of the Lord shone in their taber- 
nacle* Jones the father, was an ignorant* a very ignorant man — 
" His soul prottd science nerer taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or rnVkj way.** 

But in the words of a more natural, though not so brilliant, a poet 
as Pope, he knew, though he knew but little more, " his Bible 
true.^ Grim, and crabbed, and austere, he was — that was his 
misfortune, the misfortune of his position; for ill health and 
poverty had driven happiness inwards, and almost turned it into 
an acrid poison. But the Biblb neutralised the eflfbct of the 
poison ; it taught him to be honest, upright : and, in his itiveren- 
tial love for it, he became scrupulously scrupulous, and acquired 
a stiff atid unbending rigidity respecting words and actions. With 
all his ignorance and all his faults, hb was a good liian. Had you 
but seen him at family worship ! 

** Then kneeliug down to Heaven's EtbrnaL King, 
The saint, lh6 father, and the husband, prays ; 
Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing. 

That thus they all shall meet in future days. 
There ever bask in uncreated ray«. 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tea^^ 
Together hymning their Creator's praise 
In such society yet still more dear i 
While circliug time tuoves round in an eternal sphere.** 
He prayed^ but his words were fcw, feeble, and rude ) for often 
on his knees had he to struggle with an asthmatic (»ugh. Never- 
theless, he prayed, and that with the heart, fervently} and^ reader, 
you may firmly believe, that his prayer took its way td Him who 
sitteth on the circle of the universe. 

One of tiie children of this fkmily was called Peter Jones ; an 
odd-looking little urchin in his youth. His mother loved him, fbr 
she thought him the wisest of her ftimily t and with those aspira- 
tions which even the poorest and most wretched fbel, she indulged 
the hope that Peter might one day be something of a great man, 
and raise the fkmily of the Joneses from their lowly condition. 
And yet, had a stranger passed, an^ seen the squab little fellow 
sitting, with his feet in the kennel and damming up the puddle, 
he might have paused twice before he answered the question, 
whether Peter was likely one day to be a great man } A closer 
inspection of his dirty face would have led to the conclusion that 
it expressed much intelligence. His mother was no phjrsiognomist, 
and had never heard of phrenology : but she was amused by the 
questions of her little philosopher, such as Who Mr. Government 
was ? If the king owned the sea? and How many men made an army ? 
Often, in summer days, would he go to a little speck of green 
that grew behind the houses which constituted his world ; and 
there, lying on his back, would he muse on immensity. And 
what thoughts, O member of a Mechanics' Institute 1 think you, 
passed through the mind of this untutored child ? He would mark 
the fleecy clouds as they floated high above him ; and, when he 
went home, predict a severe winter, from the huge masses of snow 
that he saw rolling onwards to the great storehouse of the land of 
frosti 

But the time came, and that too early, when Peter should go 
out to earn a portion of the family's sustenance. He had never 
been at a school ; but his father had taught him to read the Bible; 
and he was familiar with many of the Old Testament stories. A 
year or two soon passed over ; his diligence raised his earnings. 



and they Itecariie oi Importaiict to the family : and though sam=^ 
rounded with temptations of all sorts, with artless ingenuousna% ^ 
he brought all his money home, and felt a delightful pleasure ^^j 
he poured it into his mother's lap. { .^ 

A young companion teased him to go with him to the theatrt^.t 
The proposal was startling ; but having learned at the firesiS^: i 
somewhat of love and obedience, he carried the question home ftal* 
consideration. The faUier was alarmed—solemnly warned hia soi^ 
against compliance, and painted the theatre in dismal and black-- 
colours, as a place hateful and vile, a cage of wickedness an4^, 
unclean birds. Herein he erred grievously, and many such errori ^ 
does well-intentioned ignorance make. Peter refused to go, an4 
replied to his companion's solicitations, with some of his fether*^. 
dracriptlon. But the young tempter was not to be so put off; h$ 
denounced the description, and gave another of a fer different hue] 
and a struggle began in Peter's mind. He longed to go^br orwef 
he feared to disobey : but one day the father admitted that h« 
had once been at the theatre himself when he was a young man, 
and the disclosure made a tremendous inroad on Peter's resolu- 
tion. If he had been onoet and was, notwithstanding, a good 
man, why might not Peter go once, and sustain no damage ? He 
struggled, but every struggle made him weaker. The temptation 
came back again and again ; and every time it came, it seemed to have 
redouble force. At last A whisper was conveyed into the mind 
of Peter—Go ! but conc^l it. How ? A lib ! Tell a lie, 
Peter ; cover up your footsteps — ^you are ignorant of the theory 
that the fable of the Trojan horse is the type and parable of the 
first lie in the soul of man. He told the lie — but the lie required 
another to back it, and, if necessary, a third. He had to account 
fbr his absence, he had to conceal the expenditure of what ap- 
peared to him a larg« sum of money — a shilling ! The double lie 
was pnipared for use ; and^ Joining bis companion at the appointed 
hour, Peter Jones, his heart throbbing, tried to hide himself 
amongst the crowd, grouped at the entrance of the shilling.gallery 
of the theatre. 

The doors were opened : Pieter and his companion struggled oat 
of the choked-up entrance, rushed up the stair, stumbled orer 
benches, and, in an agony of joy, fbund themselves in possession 
of a fh)nt seat in the gallery. As his heart began to abate in 
violence of throbbing, the haee of joy that obscured his sight began 
to clear away, and he was able to look around. That curtain ! it 
coticealed from Peter a more mysterious Paradise than ever it hid 
fiNom Charies Lamb ; and he looked as if he would pierce it through. 
The pit and boxes were slowly filling, and that amused him ; but 
jiist as the theatre was about ftiU, there seemed to come a kind of 
lull — a pause in the bustle; and Peter, having made his eyes 
familiar with all sides of tiie house, and having minutely scrutinized 
the figures on the curtain^ began to hA uneasy. He fancied that 
tiiere was somebody in the theatre that knew him — there was some 
one, surely, that had his eye upon him. Poor soul ! there was not 
one in all that crowded assembly that knew he was in existence. 
Again he fitncied that there Was a voice calling him by name ; he 
listened, and he imagined that he distinctly heard the words, 
" Pctef Jones ! Peter Jones ! " Could it be his fether ? that was 
impossible. Ah! he had told a lie to both fether and mother. 
The tears started into Peter's eyes as he thought of that lie, and he 
heartily wished himself out of tiie theatre again. But he had not 
the courage to move, and it would have been difficult to get out, if 
he had attempted it. Again he thought of the lie ;— but stop, did 
not his father tell him a lie too ? Did he not describe the theatre 
to be a very diiierent place from what it is ? Is this beautifel and 
enchanting place anyUiing like that place of wickedness which his 
fethet* said it was ? And he had been in the theatre, and knew 
perfeetly well what kind of a place It was. So Peter laid his lie 
against his fether's lie, and felt his conscience becoming easier. 
And the bell rang, and the music struck up, and Peter's heart 
leaped. His blood began to bound from top to toe, his very fingers 
felt a strange, exhilarating, curious kind 6f sensation. Once more 
the bell rang, and, oh, marvellous, the curtain drew up, the play 
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began. It was ^chard the Third ; and It was fbllowed by a fkroe 
which made him laugh till he cried. Slowly and relactantly did 
Peter drag himself away when all was over. For a week after- 
wirds he was in a dream. Earth beoame a stage, the sky was a 
curtain ; be beard nothing, he saw nothing, bnt the interior of a 
theatre. Thunders of applause were ever ringing in his eaTs^^t 
his meals, or in the streets}, he was ever ready to start into atti- 
tude, or to mouth the broken fragments of a speech. Dtiring ft 
brief period he lived in " glory and in joy ; ^' he had a little world 
of his own, into whidli he could retreat, and with which a stranger 
could not interfere. 

A diange now came over the spirit of Pidter Jones. He had a 
mret to hide iVom his family, and a secret is often the essence of 
ao evil. He was no longer open-hearted and cheerful at the little 
fireside — artl^s boyhood was passing into a kind of dogged youth. 
Be went bade to the theatre again and again, and again and again 
he had to renew a lie; and when the lie became hollow, and his 
fother began to hint that he saw through it, he grew sullen, and 
refused to tell where he had been at all. Then his mother took 
his part, to shield him from his father's anger ; and often, after 
toQing all day, would she sit up till her son came home: for her 
quick ear could hear his footstep on the payement, and she would 
ran stealthily to let him in, without awakening her husband* 
Peter Jones saw this, and the pent-in sob of his mother, as she 
would whisperingly press him to tell her whiire he had b#ett, had 
KHoetimes well-nigh wriing his secret frdm him. His sister, too, 
a sensible, prudent girl, often talked to him about the change thdt 
had passed over him, and he would turn away from her and cry. 
For he was attached to his sister) there was much ejection in the 
ftfflily; and in all their ignoranet and darknesii they had Ught 
enough to love one another by< 

Many a shilling that would have bMh Wdcdme M home did 
Peter Jones devnte to the vippet gallery of the theatre. The (Son- 
cealment of his passion for theatricals seemed to increase its 
intenaitj ; he would sit during the performances in a delirium 
of joy : bat when he rose to depart, a chiU seemed to fretM his 
nul, and often, on returning bome» and retiring to bed» he 
breathed out a pettish, passionate prayer, thit Gdd would take 
bftcl[ his life as he slept, and not permit him td rise in the morn- 
ing. In the morning he would rei^ert to the {)erf6rni&ncei 6f the 
preyious ereaing ; his work was a mere mechanical operation of 
the hands, for the being had escaped from all sensation of misery^ 
and was rioting in the region of imaginatiob» He often wished 
that be was an actor ; and then he wntdd fbld his arms^ and walk 
tcross the stage, or advanee to the *<fbot.Ughts,^ and h&tf bwly, 
as the hurricane of applause blew around him. At 6ther times he 
would change his fancy, and wish he were a minister ; and so he 
would mount the pulpit, and gire out the text, and pour out his 
sermon, while an absorbed and delighted audience hung upon his 
lips. Again, he was an officer^ and on horseback he gave out his 
orders, drew his sword, and ntriied on with his men to the oharge. 
But thii ^fmcy did not pleiuie him to well is the others ) tod it 
^ns only when he had acted or preached his imaginatldn into 
fatigue, that he mounted the military hobby-horse. 

His ailing father sickened, and yisibly grew on to die. All the 
Cher's asperity and austeri^ melted aWay, and the spirit of 
love, meetiiig with no neutralising inflnenees, rose to the surface, 
uul acted on all the dying man's Words and actions^ He called 
P^ to him, and spake as he had nerer sjioken befbre. He 
conjured him, by the fear and the dread df Almighty God, 
that he would drop his mysterious habits, which he doubted 
Bot were habits of wickedness, and to walk in the path of duty 
*ken he was dead and gone* The poor man died \ and his netgh- 
Wi leemed to regard him as one of the unknown and fbrgotten 
units, as one, whoj if he had been crushed dut of existence, Would 
•wcely liafe left dust or ashes enough to indicate where a fire of 
life had once burned. He was, indeed, an atom— but it was an 
&tom of a manifold and mysterious being. He died unknown 
sod unnoticed on earth, but not in heayen. For eacb man is 



a moral world mowing in space, hawing a centre to which all that 
pertains to him gravitates, and an atmosphere of thought and 
feeling in which he is enweloped. And each has his own orbit 
Wherein to move; and all intelligent creatures move round the 
great Centre and Source of intelligence, running their appointed 
circuits, and fttlfilling a certain reason and law of creation. There- 
fore, though this poor man died, and nobody saw it, the record- 
ing angel took note of the event. Poor as he was, he left in some 
beating hearts an immortal memory ; and at the great audit, God 
will think of him, and recollect that there lived a man. 

Now, Peter Jones often delighted to stand in the church-yard, 
and watch the whole process of committing " dust to dust." Yet 
when his father died, it touched him as if this had been the first 
death in the universe of God. He looked upon the stiff and 
haggard features, and asked himself, What is Death ? It was an 
awful mystery ; and as he tried to penetrate it, a great horror and 
darkness fell upon him. Then once more he turned to the worn 
and wasted face ; and he thought he saw the word ** Immor- 
tality " written there. And he opened his Bible and read, and 
as he read, the tears gushed down his cheeks — ** God shall wipe 
away all tears f\rom their eyes ; and there shall be no more dsath, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain t 
fbr the fbrmer things are passed away." 

The situation of the family would have been at this time most 
desperate but for one of those ministers of mercy, who, thanks be 
to Qodi and the fiible, walk this earth, and are not afraid to enter 
the hnts where poor men lie. Sueh a one found out tiie Joneses, 
in hid visits of mercy in a dreary and repulsive district. He 
eheered the dying man ; out of a not owerloaded purse he aided the 
widow and the fatheriees ; and, glancing beyond the insignificant 
aspeot and awkward appearance of Peter, he thought he saw some- 
thing in him worthy oif notice^ He got him a situation where he 
could earn more money for the family ; and Peter became grave and 
serious, and applied himsdf to the duties df his sittiation with all 
the thoughtfulness and toxiety of a man. 

Amongst the last words which Peter beard his father utter was, 
** Seek the Lord while he may be found*" Now a strange kind of 
literal interpretation of these words found its way into Peter's 
mind. He began to wonder where God was td be found : be 
thonght that he could not perceive Him in any object of nature. 
It was of nd nse to tell him that God was everywhere present — 
that eonveyed nothing to his mind. He never doubted that God 
existed ; but he wanted something to rest upon, as evidence of His 
existence* He looked upwards, and saw not God, but the sky ; he 
looked on the earth, and saw streets, and houses, and men 
moving to and fh), Imd green fields, and the bloom tod beauty 
of fidWers; bnt he MW ndt Gdd. In the language of Job, 
his heatt said, ** Behold I go forward, but he is not there; 
and backward, but t cannot perceive him. On the left hand, 
where he doth work, but I cannot behold him ; he hideth himself 
on the right band, that I cannot see him." The more he revolved 
it, the more he felt himself getting farther from the object of his 
wishes. Often Would he look up, and implore God to reveal him- 
self to him } often did he rettd the passage which we hate quoted 
at the commencement of this paper ; and *' Oh," he cried, 
" conld / but be placed in a clift of the rock, tod hear God pro- 
claiming His own great mime ! ** Then he thought that it was 
because he was such a poor insignificant creature, that God dis- 
dained to take notice of him ; and under this withering thought 
his spirits SMk-'the mind preyed oh the body, and he fell into ill 
health. 

His fHedd and patron saw that something was wrong ; and his 
kind and atffectionilte manner drew out from Peter what had 
hitherto been hidden in the youth*s heart. Then, lending him a 
little popular treatise on astronomy, he desired him carefully to 
read it ; tod when he had done so, to come back to him, and he 
would show him the glory of God. 

Peter read the bdok— nay, he devoured it. His mind was 
at first staggered — his intellect seemed to recoil from the first 
5 8 
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shock of those amaziog facts. But he returned to it; and as 
he read, ** there fell from his eyes as it had been scales." The 
world was round, and floated round the sun ; the stars were 
suns, and worlds floated round them ; and perhaps the whole uni- 
verse moved round the throne of God I Peter could not prove an 
iota of any of these statements ; the word '* mathematics ** was 
Greek to him. Yet he felt the truth of the great facts of astro- 
nomy ; and having felt them, their grandeur and sublimity en- 
tered and enlarged his soul. He went out one night while he was 
reading ; and the heavens sparkled with stars. As he gazed, he 
seemed to himself to be looking out of the little closet of his own 
existence into eternity of space, and eternity of time ; and as he 
mused, the fire burned ; then spake he with his tongue—'' Lo, 
these are parts of His ways ; but how little a portion is heard of 
Him I The thunder of His power who can comprehend ! ^ 

** And hb bkhblo thk Goo of Israel ; under His feet 
was, as it wbrey the paved work of a sapphire stone, 

AND AS THE BODY OF HeAVEN IN HIS CLEARNESS.'' 

HAMILTON OP BOTHWELLHAUGH. 

The murder of Damley, and the criminal marriage of Mary of 
Scotland with Both well, led to that combination of Scottish 
nobles, by which she was imprisoned in Lochleven Castle. One 
of her devoted partisans was Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, one of 
the great family confederacy, or clan of the Hamiltons, who then 
formed an important body under the headship of the snoestor of 
the present Duke of Hamilton and Chatelherault. Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh was a rude, fierce, and daring soldier, partaking 
of much of the savage temper and manners of the time. During 
the imprisonment of Queen Mary in Lochleven Castle, he retired 
to his house of Woodhouselee, on the southern side of the Pent, 
land Hills, not far from Roslin Castle. Here he spent the brief 
period of inactivity with a wife whom he had recently married, 
and whose gentle and engaging manners and disposition softened 
the roughness of his nature. 

A son and heir was bom to Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh ; and 
on the very night of this joyous and important event to him, a 
messenger on horseback eagerly inquired for the happy father. 
''What is the matter?*' demanded Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh. 
** Great news, great news !'' exclaimed the messenger, ** Mary has 
escaped firom Lochleven Castle, and is now at Hamilton with her 
friends." No further persuasion was needed to um Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh. He went up, kissed his young wi^ and new-bom 
son, and, agitated by joy and regret, he armed himself and rode 
off to join tibe forces of Queen Mary. 

James Stuart, the Earl of Moray, natural brother of Queen 
Mary, had been appointed regent of Scotland during the minority 
of the infont King James* He was an able, active man ; and 
whatever were his faults, while he held the supreme authority, 
Scotland, then in a most unsettled, turbulent, and barbarous con- 
dition, was kept in order, and a security of life and property, 
which had not been previously enjoyed, was felt over the Idngdom. 
On Mary's escape from Lochleven, the Regent was at Glasgow ; 
and promptly taking his measures, there was fought the battle of 
Langside, so called from a place of that name about three miles 
from Glasgow. The Regent was victorious ; Mary fled to Eng- 
land, and put herself in the power of Elizabeth, and was thence- 
forward a prisoner to the end of her unhappy life — a life that 
might have ended differently, had she been half as good a woman 
as she was a beautiful queen. 

Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh was amongst the prisoners taken 
at Langside; and though, at the battle, the Regent exerted himself 
with a clemency unusual to victors, in a time of civil war in a 
semi^barbarous country, he nevertheless determined to make an 
example of some of his opponents. Amongst the prisoners con- 
demned to be executed was Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh. As he 
ascended the scaffold, at the Cross of Edinburgh, his demeanour 
showed no shrinking, no fear, no concem for himself— his step 
was firm, and his countenance stem but apparently calm. But 
a tempest was in his soul. His thoughts were with his wife, and 
his infant child, whom he had seen but for a moment; and though 
he was ready to yield up his own life, if he had be(m solitary in 
this world, he was now ready almost to exchange every enjoyment 
that man can conceive, for a few brief years of existence with her 
and that infant that had taught him something of the real use and 
value of life. 



Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh made ready for death — but just st 
the moment when the execution was about to take place, a cry 
was heard, and a messenger was seen pressing forward throo^ 
the crowd. A pardon! a pardon! the Regent had pardoned the 
guilty — Hamilton and his companions were set free, their punish- 
ment of death being commuted to forfeiture of lands and 
goods. 

Hamilton felt the blood rushing through his body as he set foot, 
a free man, on the ground. His wife! his child! He should yet 
dasp wife and child to his bosom, even though Woodhouselee wai 
no longer to be his own. Soon he was out of Edinburgh, and 
pressing towards the Pentland Hills. When he got sight of 
Woodhouselee, he saw smoke issuing from its chimneys, «nd his 
heart leaped for joy that all was yet well. It was winter, and the 
snow lay on the g^und — but to him the scene was as if the sum- 
mer's sun was s^ing over it. A sudden cry from the edge of a 
wood startled him — it was the voice of one of his faithful servants. 
The poor man thought it was the ghost of his master; bntoa 
being assured, by the voice and manner of Hamilton, tbat it was he 
him^f, his fear seemed to be changed into horror. ** My pair 
leddy, my puir leddy!** were the first words he could utter. 
Hamilton, impatient, and unable to extract anything more from 
him, wheeled round, and ran towards the house, but he was stop- 
ped by the man calling out, ** Maister, maister, stop! dinna gang 
up to the house — she*s no there 1 she's no there !' The facts 
were soon told. The Regent, yielding to the importunities of hit 
adherents, had granted Woodhouselee to Sir James Bellendm, and 
he, eager to secure his prey, had arrived on the previous night, 
with a body of armed retainers, to take possession. The rathkas 
Sir James turned out the wife of Hamilton, of Bothwellhaugh, 
with her infant, on a severely inclement night ; growling out, with 
a kind of savage laugh, that when the wolf was killed the she- wolf 
and her cub need not look for gentle dealing. 

Hamilton was conducted into the wood by the servant, sod 
there he found the senseless bodies of his wife and child str^cfaed 
on the snow. She had wandered up and down during the night; 
the infiint had perished in her arms, but the mother was still afire. 
Hamilton raised her, endeavoured to rouse her from her stupor- 
she opened her eyes, and looked upon her husband in a wild and 
vacant manner — reason had been unbalanced during the agony of 
that dreadful night! She was carried to a place of shelter, and 
shortly afterwards died. 

Revenge and hatred concentrated themselves into a Uoodj- 
minded resolution in the soul of Hamilton of BothweUhangh. 
He would not stop to inquire what share the Regent might hare | 
had in the conduct of Sir James Bellenden. The Regent s dispo- 
sition led him to a love of justice, and a detestation of oppresaioD : 
but Hamilton thought nothing of that; it was enough that Moray 
had granted his lands to a ruffian. Sir Jam^ Bellenden he consi- 
dered but as an agent — a mere subordinate agent— of die Regent'i 
oppression. He vowed, therefore, a horrible vow — he doomed 
the Regent to death with his own hand. For this purpose be 
watched his steps — ^he followed him from place to place. Harin; 
learned that Moray was about to pass throuj^h the little town of 
Linlithgow, on his way to Edinburgh, Hamilton made arrange- 
ments for carrying his deadly purpose into effect. There was a 
house in its principal and only street, which belonged to his usde, 
the archbishop of St. Andrew*s. Of this he obtained possessioD ; 
and having provided himself with a war-horse of great strength 
and fleetness, which he placed ready saddled behind the house, he 
strongly barricaded the front door, and waited the approach of the 
Regent with a calm impatience. 

The cavalcade of the Regent entered the street of linlithgov, 
accompanied by a crowd of people. Mounted on horsdiack, he 
advanced slowly, returning the salutaticms which he receiTed fitna 
the windows. Some stoppage took place in the procesaien; and 
suddenly a flash, accompanied by smoke, was seen to proceed 
from a window, and the Regent was seen to fall over his horse. 
It was the fatal effect of a shot fired by Hamilton of Bothwell- 
haugh. 

llie noise was so great, that very few had heard the report of 
the shot, though roost saw the flash and smoke. Some of the 
Regent's attendants assisted him — ^the wound was mortal, and hs 
died during the ensuing night. Others of the attendants toned, 
and tried to batter in the door of the house from whence the shot 
had proceeded. Meantime, Hamilton, having first taken a glance 
from the window to see what effect he had produced^ retreated to 
the rear of the house, mounted his fleet war-horse, and was flying 
across the fields. 
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His flight was diicorered, and several well-mounted men gal- 
lopni off in purrait. For a time he left them far behind; but 
l^redoallj tiiey gained upon him, and his horse began to show 
sjmptoms of distress. Closer and closer they approached, and 
the sound of their yoices, and the clatter of their horses' hoofiB, 
rung upon his ear. Nearer still they came — their prey was within 
their grasp. Hamilton, findinp: his horse no longer able to keep 
ia idrance, directed its head towards a deep, boggy, and impass- 
able piece of ground, through which a sluggish stream flowed. As 
he approached its edge he pulled out his dagger, and suddenly 
plunged it into the animal's neck. It leaped cl^ across the bog, 
ind dropped down dead. Now he was safe — the worn-out horses 
of his pursuers could not leap the bog, nor was it possible to 
attempt it on fbot. Hamilton contrived to conceal himself; and 
foms time afterwards he escaped from Scotland to France. 

The Earl of Morsy was killed by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, 
oa the 22d of January, 1570. Amongst the bulk of the Scottish 
people, he was long remembered as ** the good Regent," partly 
u a result of his attadiment to the Reformed faith, and partly 
from the good order which he maintained during his vigorous 
administration. 

Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh was in Paris in 1572, during the 
horrible massacre of St. Bartholomew. His reputation as the 
murderer of Moray made it to be supposed that he would be a fit 
person to whom to propose the murder of old Admiral CoUgny, 
the head of the Hoguenots. But Hamilton indignantly spumed 
the proposal. ** Coligny," he said, *' was no enemy of his ; and 
be was not a professional assassin." The reader may recollect 
that CoHgny was wounded by a French assassin, about thirty hours 
before j}ie general massacre commenced. 



THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 

CoLBRiDOB has remarked, that an intense study of the Bible 
will preserve any writer from being vulgar in point of style. This 
is profoundly true. Let any man, who has had the unspeakable 
adfantage of being familiar with the Bible in his youth, and who 
ttill preserves something of earlv inj^enuousness, look back to the 
niflnence which that familiarity has exercised over his mind. He 
may perceive its influence in the bent of his character ; he may 
trace it breakii^ out in words and actions, modifying them, qua- 
hfjrinv &em, elevating them ; and that in spite of surrounding and 
oeanteracting circumstances. If he is a writer, it will infuse into 
his style a kmd of latent heat — a moral tone — an uprising purity 
^ of seatiment, of thought, of feeling, which, unless he has become 
deplorably deadened by worldly circumstances, or still more de- 
plorabW polluted by the prevalence of a worldly sensuality, will 
hifallibty quicken his pen, and give a vitality to his productions. 
Hie Tery outward form and garb of his writings will oe of a bold 
and mudy cast — ha will be ** preserved from b^ng vulgar in point 
of t^'* Thia is owing to that inward purity which resides in 
the BiUe, and tiiat outward characteristio of old English— rough, 
manly, clear oM English—into which our standard transUtion has 
been made, and which has become so identified with the Bible 
itself, that it would appear almost a profanation to alter it. 

Let us, for a moment, separate the Bible from its inseparable 
diaracter of a rsvslation, and look upon it as a book — a great 
book— Md our translation of it as a classic of the English lan- 
guge. What has it done for us ? Merely as a standard work in 
oar literature, it has done infinitely more for us than Chaucer, or 
Ifilton, or Shakspeare, or all the great names in our literature 
combfaied. We are fkr from presuming to undervalue what our 
immortal authors have written. The life-giving power of genius 
Tas bestowed upon them by the blessed God for great and nol^e 
objects ; how they employed their power is another question. But, 
mqneationably, tiiey were not gifted by accident widi '* the vision 
m tbe faculty divine," and then thrown upon the world to employ 
their faculty as they listed. No ! they were given to mould the 
English Unguage, and to work upon the English character ; and 
yet an they have done in this way shrinks into littie, when com- 
pered with the Bible. The Book of Job is a most marvellous 
** Paradise Lost," as well as a '* Paradise Regained ; " and it is 
probably the oldest book in the world. The Book ci Psalms, or 
the prophecies of Isaiah, might kindle a poetic feeling in the duU- 
eit mind. The Book of Proverbs is the choicest, pithiest, most 
comprehensive ** Laoon," that was ever written. Who has not 
T^sined with Joseph over his brethren, and been taught by that 
^dightfnl story the lesson of brotherly love, and forgiveness of 
^jvies ? Who has not felt the mild grandeur of Christ* t Sermon 



on tbe Mount ? or been moved, even unto tears, over those divine 
discourses that immediately preceded his death ? The inspiration 
of sublimity, the touching tenderness -of pathos, example speaking 
by right and wrong, the nobility of goodness, the baseness and the 
meanness of vice — all that stirs the soul of man, or fills his in- 
tellect, may be found in rich profiision in the Bible. 

There was no translation of the entire Bible in Saxon times, 
though portions of the Scriptures in Saxon versions still exist in 
manuscript. Bede and other monks employed themselves in 
transiting the Gospels, the Psalms, &c. ; there is a manuscript in 
the British Museum, which contains the Psalms in Latin, witii an 
interlinear Saxon version. This work was continued for centuries; 
and it is thought that by the thirteenth century a complete copy 
of the Bible might have been made, from copies of portions of it 
translated by different persons. Two individuals are said to have 
thus, during the reign (^Edward III., put the entire Bible together, 
from copies of portions which they found translated ; and it appears 
doubtfol whether Wickliffe undertook the laborious task of trans- 
lating the entire Bible himself, or made up his version by collect- 
ing and collating copies of these translated portions. 

From Wickliffe's time began the great struggle between autho- 
rity, resisting the introduction of the Bible into English, and the 
awakening intellect of the people demanding it. Authority tri- 
umphed for a time ; and though printing was introduced About the 
year 1474, no English Bible or Testament was printed till 1526, 
and then at a foreign press. This was by Tyndal, who, before the 
last mentioned vear, had completed an English version of the New 
Testament. His ettitions were bought up and burned in En^and ; 
but this poor folly only supplied Mm with means to go on with 
printing other editions, witii such corrections and improvements 
as were suggested to him. No perfect copy of Tyndal's New 
Testament is known, and the imperfect copies which exut are 
treasured as choice book curiosities. 

Tyndal was personally acquainted with Luther, and Coverdale 
was a friend of Tjpidal's. With Coverdale commenoes the history 
of the authorised complete English Bible. The recent celebration 
of the third centenary of the publication of Coverdale's Bible (on 
October 4, 1835), doubtless, makes his name familiar to all our 
readers. This Bible, finished in 1535, is supposed to bate been 
printed at Zurich. It was dedicated to King Henry VIII. Crom- 
well ordered a copy of it to be placed in the choir of every parish 
church in England. It was translated oat of Latin and Dutch, 
and is printed in a black letter in double columns, with woodcuts 
by Hans Sebald Beham. This first Protestant translation of the 
whole Bibb is considered to be the joint production of Coverdale 
and Tyndal, and it is said that only two perfect copies exist : one 
in the British Museum, and the other in tiie library of Lord Jersey. 
It has a woodcut titie, and is dedicated to Henry VIII. It is 
divided into five *' bokes," which have separate titles formed of 
the woodcuts, which decorate the book. These, with the en- 
graved initial letters, are executed with taste. This Bible has also 
the Apocrypha. It has parallel passages, and the contents pre- 
fixed to each chapter. At the end of the Testament is the fol- 
lowing solitary erratum : — " A faute escaped in pryntynge the New 
Testament. Upon tiie fourth leafe, the first syde in the sixt 
chapter of S. Mathew, ' Soke ye first the kyngdome of heaven, 
ready * l^ke ve first the kyngdome of God,' &c." The following 
is an extiraot from the preface : — 

MTLB8 COVSBDALE's PKOLOOUE UNTO THK CHRISTXN 
MCADKB. 

" Consyderynge how excellent knowlege and lemynge an inter- 
preter of Scripture ought to have in the tongues, and ponderyng 
also myn owne insufficiency therin, and how weake I am to per- 
fourme y* office of a translatoure, I was the more lothe to medio 
with this worke. Notwithstondynge whan I consydered how 
greate pytie it was that we shulde wante it so longe, and called to 
my remembraunce y* aduersite of them whych were not onely of 
rype knowlege, but wolde also with all theyr hertes haue per- 
fourmed y' tiiey beganne, yf they had not had impediment : con- 
siderynge (I say) that by reason of theyr aduersyte it could not so 
soone haue bene broughte to an ende, as oure most prosperous 
nacyon wolde fayne haue had it : these and other reasonable causes 
consydered, I was the more bolde to take it in hande. And to 
helpe me herin I haue had sondrye translacyons not onelv in latyn, 
but also of the Douche interpreters ; whom (because of tiievr syn- 
guler gyftes and spedall diligence in the Bible) I haue ben the 
more gUd to folowe for the most parte accordyngc as I was ro- 
quyred. But to saye the trueUi before God, it wai nether my 
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laboure nor desyre to haue tbii worke put in my hande i neuer- 
theles it greued me y* pther nacyos sbulde be more plenteonsly 
prooyded for with y« Scripture in theyr motber tongue then we : 
therK)re wban I was instantly requyred though I coulde not do 
80 well as I wolde I thought it yet my dewtye to do my best, and 
that with a good wyll/' 

Mattrbws' fiiBLB, 1587, printed at Hamburg, or Paris, 
yaries little from Coverdale's. The name Matthews was assumod. 
The editor was John Rogers, who was Uie first person burned for 
heresy in the reign of Queen Mary. It is in larger and bolder 
type than Corerdale's; contains a calendar, an almanack for 
eighteen years ; at the bottom of which it says ** % The year hath 
zii monetiies, lii weekes and one daye, and it hath in all three 
hundred and Izv days and vi hours.' It has a variety af prefiUonr 
matter, yiz. **^ An Exhortation to the Study of the Scriptures p 
the contents, dedication to Henry VIII., address to the psader, and 
a table of the principal matters in the Bible, alphabetieally. The 
fbUowiog is an extract from the commencement of Matthews' 
Preface : — 

** As the bees dylygently do gather togetlier swete flowers to 
make by naturall craft the swete nonny : so haue I done t^e pryn- 
eypali sentences contesmed in the Byble. The whych ape ordened 
after maner of a table for the oonsolacyon o( those whych are not 
yet exercysed and instructed in the HoW Scripture. In the which 
are many harde places, as well of the Olde as of the Newe 
Testament, expounded, gathered together, concorded and com* 
pared one wyth another; to thintent that the prudent reader, 
(by the sprete of God) maye beare alwaye pure and deare under- 
standynge," Sec, &c. 

The Grbat Bibls, or Cbaniceb's, was the first edition printed 
by express authority, and publicly set up in churches, 1539. It 
was printed under the direction of Coverdale, and patronage of 
Archbishop Cranmer, who wrote the prefooe. It contains some 
improvements of Matthews' translation. There were 2500 copies 
printed ; and Dr. Combe notices as a remarkable fact, tbat 
two copies of this Bible are rarely found alike. The engrev^ 
title-pages are said to have been designed by Hans Holbein. It 
has cuts. The following la the commencemept of Cranmer's 
preface :— 

** For two sondrye sortes of people, it seemeth moche necessary 
y* somethynge be sayde in the entrye of thys booke, by the waye 
of preface of prologe, whcrby herafter it maye be both y* better 
accepted of them which hitherto coulde not well beare it ; and 
also the better vsed of them, which hertofore have myimsed it 
For tniely, some there are that be too slowe, and nede the spurre, 
some other seme to quycke, and nede more of the brydell. Spmc 
loose theyr game by shorte shotynge, some by oucr shotynge," 
&c. &c. 



Tayebweb's Bible is a small plain foUo, without woodcnts, 
first printed in ^e same year, 1539, The i€xt is not materially 
altered, beina formed on Matthews' ^ible. There were eleven 
editions of ^ Bible in Edward VL's reign, but they were all of 
t\k^ former Bibles. 

The GENEVA Biblb, 1560, was undertaken by the English 
refugees at the time of the Reformation. The translators were. 
Bishop Coverdale, Anthony GiUey, William Whittingham, Thomas 
Sampson, and Thomas Cole; to whom some add ^ohn Knox, John 
Bodleigh, and John Pullein. This version was for many years 
the roost popular In England, and was the favourite Bible of the 
English puntafis, and Scotch presbyterians. It went through about 
fifty editions in thirty yearp. This is what is called the Breeches 
Bible, from tl^e reiidering of Gep. vii. 3. The Geneva Testament, 
printed . in IWt was the first which was divided into verses. 
Tk^ edition of 1578, in the British Museum, is a pretty book, and 
WPbibiti great variety of type- The preface, aivuments, «tc^ are 
in a verv neat roman, in which italic is also used. Being in black 
letter) the distinction of tbe italic in modem editions, is in this 
marked by ron^an character. It has a beautifully engraved title 
border, contains maps of the Holy Land, &c. ; a variety of tables, 
printed in red and black, which, with the general execution of the 
work, and variety of materia}, would do credit to printers of more 
modem tin^s. lu thia edition Uiere are iwo versions of the 
Psfdp^a I the Geneva in roman. and Cranmer's in black, opposite* 
It also pontaioa the Book of Common Prayer. 

Pabi^b's, pr the Bishops' Bible, edited by Archbishop 
Parker, and printed in 1568. It contains three copper-plate por- 
traits, of Queen Elixabeth, Lord Leicester, and Secretary CeciL 
At the commencement of the Epistle to the Hebrews is a wood- 
cut, representing *' Leda and the Swan,'' hence it is sometimes 
called the *^Leda Bible.'* There is in this edition a double trans- 
lation of the Psalms f one firom what is called the Great Bible, 
^ qtkpr ao entwely ?iew one, 

KiN0 Jambs's B1BL9. The present tranplation was begvn 
upder the patfonage of James I. Fifty-four learned persons (47 
of whom fmdertook th^ task) were selected* They were divided 
into six claa>eSf tQ each of wbioh a certain portion was allotted. 
Each of the class was to produce a translation of the whole 
allotted te the class, which were revised at a general meeting of the 
clasa ; and then went through the other classes to obtain the sanc- 
tion of thp whole} (wo of tkp classes sat at Westminster, two at 
Oxford, and two at Qambri^ge. They were employed for three 
years (1607 to 1610). It was first printed in 1611. It is a hand- 
some book with a well-executed popper-plate title, and contains 
many tables apd maps. The gsneajiDfy of our Saviour, conaJsting 
of 34 pages> is a wondcFful piece of workmanship. The Bible is 
printed in black letter, but with the arguments kc, in roman, 
and has marghial references. 



The fbllowing are speoimfliis of te style and ortbogfaphy of six of the translations of which we have been speaking :?— 



1685. 

1. C0VIIDALB*S. 



But who gevecfa credMicfB onto core preacbyuf e \ 
Or to who it tbearme of the LORDB kaowne? 
He shall growe before the LORDE like u a braSch, 
and as a rote in a drie grouude. He shal haue 
nether bewty ner Ikuoore. 



The l«rd Is mj shepharde, I can want nolliyDge. 
He fedeth me in a greoe pasture, Ad ledetb me to a 
freshwater. 

1660. 
4. GUfSTA viasiOM, 

■ Who wil beleeve our rpport? asd to vfaomatt 
the arme of the Lord reueiied ? bqt be shall growe 
Tp before him as a branche, and as a rote out of a 
drye grounde : be hath neither form nor beauUe. 



The Lord U my sbephearde, I shall not want. He 
maketh me to rest in greene pasture, and leadetii me 
by the sUli waters. 



1699. 
9. CRA«iisM*i (the Oreat Btble). 

But who hath geuen credCce mlo the thynge we 
haue bearde T Or to whom is the arme of the Lorde 
known F Forhedyd growe belbre the Lord lyke as 
a braunche, and as a rote in a drye gvoftde, be bath 
nether bewtye nor fauoure. 



The Lord is my sheph^arda, tharefois ri I IwbIf 
nothing. He shall fedeme in a greene pastorp, and 
leade me forthe besyde the waMurs of cofort. 



1608. 
6. Tas BiiBOM* iPiirker's), 

But who hath geuen credenoa vnto our preaching ? 
to whom is the arme of the Lorde knowen f For he 
dyd giowe before the Lord lik^ as a braunche, and 
as a roote in a drye grounde, be bath neither beautie 
norfauour, 



God is my shepheard, therefore I can lacke no- 
tbynge. He will cause me to repose my selfe in 
pasture foil of grasse, and he wyU leade me mto 
calme waters 



1630. 
8. TATUNsa'i. 



But who geueth credence vnto oure preacbynge? 
or to whome is the arme of the Lorde knowen P He 
shall growe before the Lord like as a brfltanch, and 
a* a rote in a drye ground. He shall haue oeytbcr 
bewtla nor fituoura. 



The Lord is my sfaepbearda,! can wantaathyngo. 
Ha fedeth me in a greene pasture, and leadsth me 
to a fre^ watOT. 



1611. 
6. KlMO Jaius*s. 



Who bath baleeued our report? and to whom li 
the arme of the Lord roTcalod ? For he shall grow 
up before him as a tender plant, and as a root out 
of a dry ground : he bath no form nor comelinasse. 



The Lord U my shepheard, I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie downe In green pastures : be lead- 
eth me beside the still waters. 



Scotch Biblb. 19th March, 1542. An act was passed by I vnlgar tongne, notwithstanding the protest of t^.S>;?»?P^^^^^- 
the Regent Arran, making it lawful to read the Scriptures in the | gow, the Chancellor of ScotUnd ; and through Sir Ralph Sadler, 
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the English ambassador, some Bibles were imported from England. 
Yet more than thirty years elapsed before any Bible was printed in 
Scotland, bnt in 1568 a **4*sahn Bulk,'* in the end whereof was 
found " ane lewd song, called, * Welcome Fortones,' " was printed, 
which gave great offence to the Greneral Assembly, who ordered 
the printer to call them in. In 1576 appeared an edition of the 
Genera translation, with a dedication to King James, in the 
Scotch language. In 1579, a Bible for the use of Scothind, by the 
Commissioners of the Kirk, was printed. And in 1610, Hart's 
Bible appeared, which contains numerous engravings throughout 
of scriptural countries, events, and things. The Scotch Bibles are 
more ambitious of sculptures than could have been expected in 
thit country in such an age. The first edition of 1576 is hand- 
somely printed in a sharp roman letter, printed in folio, by Thomas 
Bamndine. 

The DouAT BiBLit is the Catholic version, and was first printed 
—the New Testament at Rheims, |n 1 582, and (he Old 9t VouAjf 
in 1609-10. 

The Welsh Bibl^ was first Sprinted in 1568, with a Latin 
dedication to Queen Elizabeth. The yersion pf 1620, now in use, 
sajs Anthony h Wood, is one of the best translations extant, and 
Bsch better than the Engiisfa. In 1630, an edition in 8vo was 
^ted at the expense of seyeral citixens of London { and anothor 
ml6M, of which 5000 copies were printed. Again, in 1677, 
8000 more. Various other editions in folio, 4to. and 8vo. from 
1690—1779. In 1799, 10,000 copies were printed. In later 
years the Society for promoting Cnristian Knowledge, and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, have circulated various editions. 

Mr. D'Israeli, in his " Curiosities of Literature," has an arti- 
cle, '*The Pearl Bibles, and six thousand Errata," in whieh he has 
preo some notable specimeni of the blondert which were perpe- 
trated in the printing of Bibles in earlier times. The great 
demand which existed fbr Bibles prompted nnscmpnlons persons 
to npply the demand without muofa regard to careftilness or 
accoraey. ^The learned Usher," Mr. D' Israeli tells ns, ''one 
day hastening to preach at Paul's Cross, entered the shop of one 
of the stationers, as booksellers were then called, and inquiring 
for a Bible of the London edition, when he came to look for his 
test, to his astonishment and his horror, he disoovered that tiie 
Terse was omitted in the Bible ! This gave the first occasion of 
comphont to the king, of the insufferable negligence and incapa- 
dtrof the London press ; and, says the MS. vrriter of this anec- 
dote, fint bred tliat great contest which followed, between the 
University of Cambridge and the London Stationers, about tiie 
right of printing Bibles." 

Even during the reign of Charles I. and at the period of the 
CommonwealUi, the manufiustnre of spurious Bibles was carried 
on to an alarming extent. English Bibles were fabricated in Hol- 
land for cheapness, irithont any regard to accuracy. Twelve thon- 
sand of these (12nio) Bibles, with notes, were seized by the king's 
pnnters as contrary to the statute. The London and Cambridge 
printers undersold each other, till the price of folio Bibles, which 
vere ten shilling^ in quires, was reduced to five, considerably 
under cost price. A large impression of these Dutch-English 
Bibles were burnt, by order of the Assembly of Divines, ftnr cer- 
tam errors. The Peari 24mo Bible, which was printed by Field 
in 1653, contains some scandalous blunders ; for instance, Romans 
vi 13. ** Neither yield je your members as fnstruments of righte- 
owneif unto sin" — fbr unrigkUouaneu. 1 Cor. vL 9, '* Know 
ye not that ^e unrighteous $kaU mherii the kingdom of God ?"— 
for thail nut inherit. 

We shall take up the subject of Bibles in a larg^ sense on a 
rabf eqoent occasion ; and conclude this article by informing tiie 
auioua reader, that there is a MS. Bible, in the King's library, 
in 2 vols. 4to. It was written for Geoi^ge the Third, by Alexander 
Weir, student of divinity, and is an extraordinary specimen of 
penmanship, beautifully small; has every dot and mark of the 
standard 4to edition ; the marginal references, chapter heads, and 
every identical thing, even the italic vrords are distinguished. The 
hook ia beautifully neat and clean, and in capital preservation. 

The patience and labour thrown away on this production might 

have been worthy of hi^ praise in monkish times ; to do sodi a 

tbing now is at best but an elaborate foUy. 



LOYALTY. 

Iv the reciprocal services of lord and vassal, there was unple 
scope for every magnanimous and disinterested energy. The 
heart of man, when placed in circumstances which have a tendency 
to excite them, will seldom be deficient in such sentiments. No 
ooeasions oould be more favourable than the protection of a 
faithful supporter, or the defence of a beneficent suaerain against 
such powerful aggression as left little prospect except of sharing 
in his ruin. From these feelings engendered by the fendal relation, 
has sprung up the peculiar sentiment of personal reverence and 
att^chqient towards a sovereign, which we denominate loyaUy^ 
alike distinguishable from the stupid devotion of Eastern slaves, 
and from the abstract respect vrith which free citizens regard their 
chief magistrate. Men who had been used to swear fealty, to 
profiess subjection, to follow, at home and in the field, a feudal 
superior and his family, easily transferred the same allegiance to 
the monarch. It was a very powerful feeling which could mako 
the bravest man put up with slights and ill treatment at the handii 
of his sovereign, or call forth all the energies of disinterested 
exertion, for one whom he never saw, and in whose character 
there was nothing to esteem. In ages when the rights of the 
community were unfelt, this sentiment was one g^reat preservatiTe 
of society; and though oollateral, or even subservient to more 
enlarged principles, it is still indispensable to the tranquillity and 
permane n ce of every monarchy. In a moral view, loyalty haa 
scarcely perhaps less tendency to refine and elevate the heart tha^ 
patriotism itpelf, and holds a middle place in the scale of hnmiui 
motives, as they ascend from the grosser inducements of self- 
interest* to the flirtherance of general happiness, and conformity 
to the purposes of infinite wisdom. — HtUlam't Middle Age$, 



TO THE WINDS, 

Yb viewless minstrels of the sky I 
I marvel not in times gone by 

That ye were deified I 
For even in this latter day, 
To me oft has your power or pla; 



inied. 



Unearthly thoi^hts sup] 

Awful your power 1 when by your might 
You heave the vrild waves, crated white, 

Like mountains in your wrath ; 
Pbnghing betwaen them yalleys deep, 
Which to the seaman, roused fix>m sleep, 

Yawn like Death's opening path. 

Oraoefhl yon play ! — ^when round the toweTy 
Where beauty culls Spring's loveliest flower. 

To vrreathe her diark locks there— 
Your gentlest whispers, lightly breathed 
The loaves between, flit round that wreath. 

And stir her silken hair. 

Btill thoughts like these are bnt of earth, 
And you can give far loftier birth : 

Ye came we know not whence ! 
Ye go ! — can mortal trace your flight ? 
All imperceptible to sight. 

Though audible to sense. 

The sun — his rise and set we know \ 
The sea — ^we mark its ebb and flow ; 

The moon — ^her wax and wane ; 
The stars — man knows their courses wdl, 
The comet's vagrant path can tell, 

But yen hii search disdain. 

Ye restless, homeless, shapeless things I 
Who mock all our imaginings 

Like spirits in a dream. 
What epithet can words supply 
Unto the bard, who takes such high 

Unmanageable theme ? 
But one. To me, when fimcy stirs 
My thoughts, ye seem Heaven* s Meuengetit 

Who leave no path untrod ; 
And when, as now, at midnight hour, 
I hear your voice in all its power, 

It seems the Voice qf God. 

Bbbnard Babtoit* 
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MUSICAL EDUCATION OP THE PEOPLE. 
Enolakd has long been stigmatised as a non-musical nation, 
and, to a great extent, the stigma is deserved. Whether it is that 
a predilection for the useful and the soUd has hitherto left no room 
for the cultivation and full ezgoyment of the ** softer arts" among 
the masses, emphatically denominated the people ; or that they 
have been occupied for the hist century with steam-engines, spin- 
nmg-jennies,.and rail-roads, to the exclusion of the relaxing, and 
what some may consider the enervating, influences of sweet 
sounds, we leave for speculating philosophers to decide. Certain 
it is, that in this country the science of music shrouds itself up 
in an aristocratic exclusiveness, and is confined to the concert- 
room, the theatre, or to the singing-dub. Places of worship are 
scarcely to be added to the list ; for the rude state in which too 
generally parochial psalmody stUl remains, can hardly be classed 
as music. 

But it is only in the culiivation of music among the many, that 
the accusation of our being " deaf to the voice of the charmer" 
has full force ; in then- love for music Englishmen need not yield 
to the most musical communities. To aU national or local rejoic- 
ings, bands are considered indispensable ; street-players are encou- 
Mged to an extent that has made them so plentiful, that they are 
actually swelling into no inconsiderable integer of the British 
population ; and few social meetings are thought tolerable without 
'* a song." Among private families those who practise music with 
success, become at once celebrated among their particular Menda; 
and it will always be found, that the "musical fiimily" is always 
looked up to and sought after more than its neighbours. The 
credit of having a good voice frequently introduces persons into 
societies and connexions, from which, without that qualification, 
they would have been excluded ; and so highly is an individual, 
thus gifted, prized for his powers of song, that should you inquire 
into his character, you are not immediately told that he is a well- 
conducted person, has a good temper, b an affectionate son, a kind 
brother, &c. ; but you are eagerly informed that " he has such a 
charming voice I" 

In truth, to say that Englishmen in particular have but little 
taste for music, would be attributing to them a degree of insensibi- 
lity that does not belong to the character of savages. The most 
barbarous men have a love for, and take a delight in, sounds, 
which, though not sufficiently refined to please a European, are 
quite equal to their desires and taste. Nature herself is filled with 
music, which it requires not art to awaken ; and, as all external 
objects are adapted to the organs of man, it would indeed be 
strange if the appeals of inanimate nature to the ear were made in 
vain. " The empire of music,'» eloquently remarks the present 
Gresham professor of music, " may with truth be said to be uni- 
versal, and the pleasure which it is capable of diffusing seems to 
have overspread all created exbtence. If the song of the lark is its 
jocund and instmctive welcome to the new-born day, we are also 
taught that the highest created inteUigencee circle their Maker's 
throne with tongs qf praise, and every intermediate link cf that 
golden chain which descends from heaven to earth vibrates at its 
touch. Music is the language of nature*, and is, for that reason, 
a beautiful, an expressive, a varied language. It echoes in the 



* " For all that pleasing !• u» Uvioff tar 
Was there cooiorted in one barmtMiy ; 
Birds, voices, iostnimeots, winds, waters, all agree. 
The Joyous birds shrouded in cheareful shade 

Their notes unto the voice attempered sweet ; 
The anffellcal, soft, trembling voices made 

To th' instruments, diriue respoodence meet : 
The silrer-sounding instrumenu did meet ; 

With the base murmur of the water's fall ♦ 
The water's fall with difference disoreet 

Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call ; 
The geuile warbling wind low answered all I "* 

The Faery Qur«fi«^Canto xii. Staaxas 70, 71. 
Here too U mukic I Docs uot the beautiA4 play of words hi the last fam- Ihui. 
attune iho most ezquUite melody? ' ' ^^ 



forests and the groves, it whispers in the breeze, it munniui in 
the brook, it rushes in the torrent, and roars in the tempest. Its 
presence is everywhere~H>n earth, in sea — in the world that it, 
and in that which is to come. There is music hi every aoeent of 
joy ; there is music in every response of gratitude ; there ia musk 
in the plaint of sorrow ; and there is music in the voice of pity. 
We meet and own the power of this language in every walk 
of life, 

In every burst of sympathy. 
In every voice of love. 
Suppose the world destitute of all these sweet and mdtinsraooeiits, 
these solemn and majestic voices, this daily appeal to tlie heart 
and the imagination ; suppose this enrhantiiig and endless Tariety 
all withdrawn, even for a short and single day, and in its stead 
dull monotony, and death-like silence. Ah, how would the most 
insensible heart and obtusest ear long an^^V^J ^^^ '^ return, and 
own the beneficence of that power which had made ail nature 
vocali"* 

But if music has been created in the external world for the , 
delight of man, he is gifted with it in a much higher degree within 
himself. The pleasure he can, if he chooses, derive fh>m keepbag 
his ears open to, his heart susceptible of, the ** tuneful voice" of 
nature, is to be immeasurably increased by employing the powers 
for its production, with which he is gifted d>ove tiie rest of nature, 
animate or inanimate. 

The most beautiftil of all natural instruments for the production 
of sound is that which the Almighty has bestowed, in greater or 
less perfection, upon all mankind, namely, the human voice. Yet, 
the usual answer to the question, ** Why do you not sing ? " is, 
** I have no voice ;" which the very means employed to make the 
reply disprove. It is a fact, whidi cannot be too impressively 
inculcated, that everg person with perfect orgams has it in his 
power to give utterance to music€d sounds. It is a great and too 
general error to suppose, that unless an individual be gifted with 
a superior voice that he cannot sing at all. No one can tell how 
well he can sing till he tries. It is undeniable, that whoever 
can speak can sing, with greater or less success. The many 
tones of voice used to express different emotions, and even dif. 
ferent sentences in ordinary conversation, are just as nicely discri- 
minated as the various inflections of tone in a melody, though the 
range or compass of sound is not, during the former, so extensive. 
Besides the objection of a bad or imperfect voice, persons with 
the organ of hearing in the best and most healthy condition for the 
ordinary purposes of life, frequently despahr of enjo3ring music, 
because they may be ss insensible to it that they can with difllculty 
distinguish one melody from another. But the fhnctbns of the 
ear are as readily to be improved as those of the voice. The con- 
stant habit of hearing good music will render the hearing so 
sensitive to ill-assorted sounds, as to receive the most painful sen- 
sations from ^e latter. Teachers of music constantly find, that 
beginners will endure and perpetrate the most heinous sins against 
harmony without the smallest consciousness or inoonveaieDce ; 
yet the same pupils, when they attain some proficiency, will not 
only readily detect any falsities of sound that they may hear, but 
will instinctively avoid them while performing themselves. It 
may also be generally remarked, that as families, in which music 
is much cultivated, increase, the young folks will, from constantly 
hearing it, acquire so complete a taste for the art, that they will 
not be long m feeUng a desire to learn it. Thus it would be with 
adults. Were music so generally cultivated in the nation ss to 
force it constantly upon them, we should seldom hear of persons 
having " no voice," or <' no ear for music." 

The difficulty of learning to read music is, we are inclined to 
think, very much overrated. There was a time when the bulk of the 
community looked upon plain reading and writing as if a knowledge 
of them demanded superior natural gifts to acquire ; but now. 



• " Three inaugural lectures, delivered in the theatre <^fke dtp <if London 
School,** by Bdward Taylor, Gresham Professor of Music, First lecture, 
pp. 13^15 
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happily, crerybody is mitter of them. It may be set down u 
a geaeral role, that every English man and woman reads and 
writes : the exceptions — or those persons who can do neither — 
being looked upon with that kiud of pity which mifortnnates 
excite, who have some mental deficiency or bodily infirmity. We 
contend that the ezcose for any person, who can read or write, 
that they have not snfficient natoral capacity to study music with 
niccess, is quite inadmissible. It is evident that, with very few 
exceptions, they have capacity and feeling sufficient to eigoy its 
peifbrmance. Many expedients are resorted to by the labouring 
classes for agreeably spending their leisure time — for what is 
caUed ** enjoying themsel? es." There are clubs for drinking beer 
and smiling tobacco, and debating societies for Tarious pur- 
poses, with other oontrivances for wasting money, and that 
which is far more Talnable— time. But eren smoking and 
drinking do not mpplf all the required enjoyment, which is 
Kkiom thought complete without *'a song;" and any person 
who has learnt one by rote, and can give it utterance with a tole- 
rable power of lungs, is sure of a hearty welcome. What an 
aoession of happiness would there be if, instead of these, other 
dobs were ftmned, leaving out the beer and tobacco but retaining 
the song ! Clubs, which may be removed from the alehouse to 
the happy fire-side, and held for the purpose of learning and 
studying music ? 

Althoogh it la unquestionably a great defect in our system of 
ednetUon, that Yocal musio is not regularly taught in schools, 
jtt the difficulties of acquiring it are not so great as to render it 
oat of the readi of grown-up persons. The ease with which 
students may attain sufficient knowledge of music to produce har- 
mony, by singmg together in parU, is much greater than is gene* 
rally thought. The gamut is easUy learnt. That conquered, a 
fitde daily practice in singing the scales, slowly at first and gradu- 
aUy quicker, would, in a short time, prove to the student that his 
bdief of his having little or " no voice'' is groundless. Then 
comes the difficulty, thought to be so great, of producing harmony 
bjaaging in parts; this, too, a little application wiU master. 
When the scales have been Veil learned, let the singer exercise his 
Toice in diataneet, thus -.—begin, for instance, with the note C, 
which he must take from some instrument (a pitch-pipe is the most 
simple one); then rise to its third £, from £ to the fifth of C, 
whieh is 6, and then to the octave C again. Let him then get a 
friend to jma him, and sing one of the above notes while he sounds 
another. Thns vrill the ear become accustomed to harmony, and 
prevent each singer from taking up the ether's note. By degrees 
another voice might join, and then a fourth, till at last the person 
who once thought it vras quite out of his power to sing at sOl, will 
find Umself agfiflt*"g in the production of the most delightful 
Tocal combinations. The mere songs he has been in the habit of 
hearing performed at the public house will have become distaste- 
foltohim; he will, perh^M, discover that they have been sung 
with ftlse taste, and wretchedly out of tune ; his ear will hardly 
be ntisfied with mere melody, if even it be well executed, but he 
will denie it to be accompanied and filled up with harmonies. 

One principal advantage possessed by the system of education 
followed on the Continent over that pursued in England, is the 
makrog ibgmg one branch of elementary knowledge. In Italy, 
and all over Germany, vocal music forms part of daily instruction, 
both in poUic and private schools. 

"While loitering through the street of St. Gear," says Mrs. 
Trollopc, in her * Belgium and Western Germany,' ** we were sur- 
prised at hearing our own beautiful national hymn pealing from a 
large buildmg near it ; for my part 1 could not resist the tempta- 
tion to enter the open door, and discover who the parties were 
who showed so excellent a taste in choosing an air, let the words 
to which they applied it be what they might This building, I 
found, was used as a school-house, and on each side the door had 
a large room, one for girls the other for "bpys* It was the male 
part of diis youthful population whose shrill voices were pouring 



forth the notes so familiar to our ears ; they sang the air in parts, 
and with wonderful correctness." 

It is with pleasure, however, we observe the increasing desire 
for acquiring vocal instruction that is generally manifesting itself 
throughout Great Britain. In most of the manufacturing towns 
societies have been established for promoting it. At Glasgow, in 
particular, great progress has abready been made. In London the 
" Sacred Harmonic Society" has succeeded beyond expectation ; 
and although roost of its members are respectable artisans, or 
persons engaged in trade, yet they have managed to find time and 
talent enough to execute the most elaborate ^oratorios, in a style 
which eminent musicians have pronounced to be decidedly tupe» 
rior to similar displays of the professional singers of London. 

The old controversy has been recently agitated, — to what extent 
are oratorios fit and proper for serious-minded persons to engage 
in, or to patronise by their presence ? The question appears to 
us to be wholly a relative one, each case to be judged of by the 
particular circumstances connected with it. In recommending, 
for instance, young men to join in such exhibitions, as a suitable 
relaxation after a day of toil, we are not supposing that they will 
do such violence to the soul of music, as to trifle and dawdle over 
the subject, till they have vulgarised both sound and sense. Let 
them enter into it in a right and earnest spirit ; and if they do so, 
the performance will not differ, in principle, from that necessary 
practice of psalm or hymn singing which is essential, when a con- 
gregation wishes to perform all portions of divine service *' de- 
cently and in order. " 

If the moral and national happiness of the people would be 
improved by the general cultivation of music, how much more 
would their spiritual welfare be enhanced ? Singing, though a 
minor duty, is as muck a part of the Christian rdigion as vrorship 
— we are enjoined to praise as well as pray. Though the object 
of psalmody is chiefly to glorify the Creator, it should also produce 
such an effeot upon the mind as to fit it for impressions to be 
received fh>m religious instruction, and to fi«me it for prayer ; 
but the manner in which parochial psaknody is at present executed, 
certainly cannot effect these objects. 

It is the custom in some parish churches, but more frequently 
in episcopal chapels, for the minister to print, for the use of his 
congregation, a selection of sacred lyrics. But it would materially 
forward the object we are advocating, if, besides the mere poetry 
of psalms and hymns, the music were published with the words in 
books for altos, trebles, tenors, and basses, and distributed amongst 
the congregation according to their voices. Even were such a 
pkn adopted in the present general ignorance of music, it would 
not fail of having a good effect, for there are few respectable con- 
gregations among whom some knowledge of the science does not 
exist, and these would find the learning the harmonies to psalm 
tunes — the subject or trebles of which are already familiar to every 
church-goer — an easy task ; the melody being, as usual, suppo .led 
by the charity children. 

Would not such an improved system of psalmody draw many 
persons to the house of God, on whom entreaties and example 
have been expended in vain? Has the reader never passed a 
church or a chapel, when he was in a listless, a desponding, or 
perhaps an irritated and evil mood, and felt the powerful influence 
of a multitude of concording voices ? Let the following anecdote 
of the effect of church music upon savages (from Southey's 
** History of Brazil ") answer the question : 

** Nolrega (a Jesuit) had a school where he instructed the native 
children, the orphans from Portugal, and the mgttizos, or mixed 
breed. Reading, writings and arithmetic, were taught them ; they 
were trained to assist at mass, and to sing the church service, and 
frequently led in procession through the town. This had a great 
effect, for the natives were passionately fbnd of music, so pas- 
sionately, that Nolrega began to hope the fable of Orpheus was a 
type of his mission, and that by songs he was to convert the 
pagans of Braril. The Jesuit usually took with him four or five of 
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these little choristers on his preaching expeditions { when they 
approached an inhabited place, one carried a emcifix b^ore them 
and they began singing the Utany. The savages, like snakes, 
were won by the voice of the charmer s they received him joyfully, 
and when he departed} with the same ceremony the children fol- 
lowed the music. He set the catechism, creed, and ordinary 
prayers, to soi fa f mnd fk^ phasure qf learning ting was weh 
a ten^ioHon that the little Tupis sometimes ran away from their 
parents to put themselves under the care of the Jesuit." 

We have a word or two to say also on the sulu^ of instru- 
mental music. Although it is obvious that the human voice is not 
only the best, but the cheapest and most ready of all instruments, 
yet there are others whidi are not above the reach of th# pporpst 
artisan. An alarpiipg and melancholy report has lately gained 
piqrrencyi that in some ifiaQulaoturing districts in the North of 
England, workmen are laying by a certain sum out pf thpir hard 
w^kly earnings for the purpose of buying-r-^hat? coals for the 
winters-bread for their famiHeirrrplothes for their childr^ ? no ; 
but r^esi For what purpose, o^P may well tremble to ask. Now 
if those de|i^led mien are so well off as to he able to afford even 
sixpence a wee)( each, fpr a purpose that pan never turn to any 
other account thai^ destruction ; if they ar^ able, after providing 
themfplves and their iiuuilies with the necpasanep of lifp, to spare 
ever so small a fffun, let us ask them whether the [amo^t so 
accrued would ^ot be muph better employed in providing them 
vith a hmnapixing, cheeringi ai^ even profitable sourpp of amuse- 
ment. These *' targeteers** will perhaps smile at our suggestion, 
but we do most earnestly appeal to their reason and their hearts, 
when we advise them to leave off purph^sing instruments of the 
yilest discordt and recommend them to lay in a stock of fiddles, 
9^ With the latter they will ^pqiUre ali»o a lasting stpck of 
happiness, content, and prosperity. Instead of forming themselves 
into societies for shooting at targets, let them meet to learn and 
practise overtures, symphonies, quartettes, &c. We are certainly 
not such enthusiasts as (o imagine that poverty, destitution, and 
vice, are to be charmed away by all the string or wind instruments 
in Britain. We are just as anxious as any of our readers can be, 
to see remedial measures — effectual remedial measures — adopted 
to relieve the misery of a large portion of our population, and to 
see them advance in a just estimate of their rights and duties as 
men, and as citizens. But all of this matter that is pertinent to 
onr present suhject |s simply this :-r-lf workmen can spare money 
to purchase rifles, for which, in our social state, they cannot 
possibly have a fitting use, surely they can spare as much for 
what may be made available in tranquillising their spirits, soothmg 
their sorrows, and, by aiding in the humanizing of the mind, 
render it a generous recipient of that knowledge which is power. 

We are quite sure that if, in large manufactories, masters were 
tp encourage music among their people, they would find the 
interests of both much improved. The man who comes to his 
work after a drunken debauch can hardly do it equal justice with 
another who has been employing his time more likSf in a manner 
more worthy of, a human being. At leasf one great firm is not 
insensible to such advantages. 

*' The Messrs. William, George, and Joseph Strutt, of Derby, 
men of great wealth and acquirements, employ nearly the whole 
of the population of Belper and the neighbourhood, where their 
works, as cotton-spinners and manufiuiturers, are situated, a 
country not long since wild and barbarous, now highly cultivated 
by the intelligence they diffuse around them. To give a higher 
taste to the work-people at Belper, Mr. John Stmtt has formed 
a musical society, by selecting forty persons or more from his 
mills and workshops, making a band of instrumental performers 
and a choir of singers. These persons are regulariy trained by 
masters, and taught to play and sing in the best manner. What- 
ever time is consumed in their studies b reckoned into their 
working hours. On the night of the general muster you may see 
five or six of the forge-men in their leather aprons, blasting their 
terrific notes upon ophelcieides and trombones. Soon after the 



commencement of the music-school, it waa foimd that the profi- 
cients were liable to be enticed away and to commence as teachers 
of music To remedy this, the members of the orchestra are 
bound to remain at his works for seven years. Mr. Strutt has 
ingeniously contrived an orchestra, with desks and boxes contaia. 
ing the instruments, to fold and pack up, so that with the additkm 
of a pair of wheels, the whole forms a carriage, &c. ; and vrith bb 
omnibus for the performers, he occasionally moves the corps de 
musique to Derby, or the surrounding villages, where their ser- 
vices are required for charitable occasions. The liberalitj witii 
which this musical establishment is supported is as extraordinary 
as its novelty. As an incentive to excellence, when ha visiii 
town, he occasionally takes half-a-dozen of his cleverest people 
with him, who are treated to the opera and the concerts to hear 
the finest performers of the age *." 

If the general study of music had no better effect than diTerting 
the ''greatest number'' from less innocent employments, it 
would for no stronger reason be productive of much good ; but, 
besides that, it humanises and soothes the mind, softens the man- 
ners, refines the taste, and raises the character. As an amuse- 
ment, it promotes mirth ** that after no repenting draws ; " it is 
a most delightful ingredient in social enjoyment, and is a never- 
failing help to good fellowship, order, and civilisation. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF EATING. 
What a glorious book has yet to be written on the <* Philoeophy 
of Eating 1" It will contain moral and natural phibaophy, hia- 
tory, biography, statistics, political economy, anecdote, notices of 
monsters, of men whose brains lay in their stomachs, and of others 
whose stomachs might be found in their braips I The writer will, 
of course, begin with the beginning of the world, and the crwation 
of man. Defining man as '' a cooking animal," he has the whole 
history of the race before him. He will inquire very minutely as 
to whether animal food was in use before die Deluge, linking this 
with an ex ami nation of die human teeth, and their camivoroiu and 
herbivorous indications. Then he goes on to the Egyptians, and 
their exclusive system of eating, the ftast which Joseph gvwe to 
his brethren, and the reason why there was a peculiar honour ia 
sending his brother Benjamin five times more food than the rest. 
After which, he takes up the Mosaic polity — of dean and nndean 
ereatnres, and finds out, if he can, how much of those distiBOtioas 
and prohibitions were based en a special regard to the bodily 
health of the Israelites, and how much was intended to have a 
social effisct, in preserving them from contact and association with 
their idolatrous neighbours. For as eating is the bond of friend- 
ship and of faith, so a separation in the matter of dean smd 
undean food has a most marvellous prohibitory power over the 
social tendencies. From thence, our author has to pass to the 
large fidd of the influence of diet on national character; he mast 
find out how much of the '* Roast beef of Old England" has its 
origin in the fact of animd food being the cheapest of all food in 
Anglo-Saxon times ; what has been and is likdy to be, the moral 
and physical effects of the transition from salt meat and thin ale, 
to tea and sugar ; what the poUto has done, and what is the 
influence on population from the quantity and quality of food ; 
the cooking arts, and dining hours of all nations ; tell u« about the 
famous Apidus that invented the Apidan cakes, and his less 
famous namesake, who invented the inkling of oysters ; teU us 
about that extraordinary notability, a Scotch Apidus, John Hay, 
Earl of Carlisle, who made a great fortune and spent it by and 
in the art of tickling the palates of his guests— not fbi^gettiDg 
Napoleon's celebrated dinner-giving great chancellor, Cambac^resy 
nor any famous patron of cooks and cooking ; while the book is 
to be found wound up with a profound disquisition on dyspepsia 
and gout ; gelatinous, fibrous, and farinaceous food, and a tabular 
statement of how many meals delicate men may take in a day. 
If the ** philosophy of eating " has yet to be written, the prac- 

»*«Miuio and Friends, by William GaidoMV, pp. Sll—ia. 
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ice of eating has yet to be much improved. Not that cookery is 
to be made a more tempting and proyocatiTe art than it is ; not 
diit we are to eat and drink any more than we do : but that the 
mcTue of eating in all its branches has yet to receive hr more 
ittention from ns, and to be extended and elevated. We were 
lot merely made to eat, but to enjoy what we eat — to receive, 
rhat the lower animals eannot receive, moral satisfaction and 
locial improvement from the very act of enting. This is defeated, 
rhen we attach too much importance to the dinner itself, or 
let too much value on mere dinner accomplishments, or, at some 
wblic entertainment, or on board, say, of a steam-boat, " take 
are of ourselves,*' without caring much for our neighbours. A 
nily social dinner is o^e where the whole party feel for all, 
tnd sympathise with all. While there should be that grace- 
^nets of manner which gives a zest to every thing, no one 
iho eats peas or fish with his knife should be made to feel 
18 if he had committed a crime against morals. While all 
flkoold be able to handle dinner apparatus with ease and pro- 
priety, no man who, firom want of facility or mechanical dexterity, 
$ unable to carve a goose without mangling it, should be made to 
feel IS if he were a goose himself. A true gentleman never im- 
fSitB, by a single attitude, that he has been qsed to any other 
toBpany better than that in which he is in at the time, unless 
lomething should occur requiring him to do so, in defence of his 
twu fedings or character. 

It is, however, something more than an offence against etiquette, 
tkn iU the rules of etiquette are observed In setting and ar- 
^uging a dhmer, and all the rules of social propriety are violated 
by those who eat it. A man may have a poarse and vulgar nature, 
iriio yet exhibits the most scrupulous and graceful propriety of 
nuuiert and language at dinner : bat there is far less likelihood 
Bf a nan having a mind capable of polish, who is brutish and 
pon in his conduct. It is not tlie soup or the fish coming first 
that makes a dinner ** polite." 

These remarks are made by way of introducing an American 
iketch, somewhat humorous, though rather broad and coarse. 
The likeness is avouched to be good, though it evidently runs into 
oBhcatnre. It is from the ' Knickerbocker ,' a New York maga- 
Kme. 

A HOTEL DINNER. 
flOM NOnS IN PENCIL, ON THE BACK OF A BILL OT FARB. 

How startling is the sound of the dinner-gong ! The tympanum 
nddenly recoik beneath the swell of the brazen instrument, and 
echoes the akumm to its fellow member of the lower house, of which 
Appetite is ihe speaker. In a large hotel the effect is magical. 
Whtt a nuh from all quarters of the house to the dining-room ! 
Chambers, oflSces, and closets, are hastily deserted by their occu- 
pants, that the elements of au unspeakable hurly-burly may mingle 
It the tabte-iPhote, Loungers in the street catch the sound with 
vonderfol acnteness, and hasten homeward to the hotel. The 
boarder imder the barber's hands finets at tiie practitioner's slow- 
Aesi, gets cat while uttering a violent oath, starts up, looking 
^gers, and wiping the soap hastily from his half-shaved chin, 
ttizes his bat, and rushes to the place of feed. 

In one dense crowd, they pour in at the door ; pushing and 
sqoeezing, jostling and swearing, as if life itself depended upon 
tb oelenty of their entrance. Dignity is nothing, decency is 
nothing. A choice seat at the table is everything. 

The twenty or thirty individuals who are already seated at the 
head of the board, and in the immediate vicinity of the choicest 
eatables, are " old heads ;" they have ** cut their eye teeth ;" they 
ire '< up to snuff ;" or, to cut tlie classics, and descend to homely 
English, th^ know how to dine in an American hotel ; an accom- 
plishment by no means to be lightly regarded. Every day, about 
ulf an hour before the dinner hour, they station themselves near 
tb door of the dining-room, and, with a patience worthy of Job, 
>nit its opening. Barely does John the waiter have time to 
loond the gong, the notes of which I have said are so magical, 
b^ore they dart by him, and the last vibration of the brazen moni- 
tor finds the men of brass seated at the table. Some unsophisti- 
cated persons may think this a contemptible subserviency to the 
^ipetite; if so^ they do the woirthies much ii^ustice. Their 



motives are of a high order ; an honour to themselves, and a great 
light to the world. Example |s everything. Punctuality is a jewel. 
Washington said so, and he was a man of veracity. The hour 
to dine, as specified in the rules and regulations, posted up in the 
** office," was three. Not one minute before or after three, but 
three precisely. Some inconsiderate man mi^ think that a minute 
or two out of the way could make no materit(l difference. Don't 
trust such a one with the copveyance of your wife and five small 
children to a steam -boat pier I Ten chances to one he misses the 
boat. " Time is money," and two minutes lost daily is seven 
hundred and forty minutes per annum. At this rate, supposing a 
man to live seventy years — a fair computation when we consider 
the caoutchouc case of Joyce Hetli — thirty-five days eleven hours 
and four-sixtieths, are wasted in lifetime, by being two minutes 
behindhand at dinner ! Shades of Washington, Franklin, and Dr. 
Alcott ! — ^what a dissipation of money I It was of this that the men 
at the door rumina^d. They wished, like Washington, to set a 
good example, in being punctual. If, in virtuously striving to 
excel in such a cause, they tread on each other's corns, and tumble 
over each other's heels, making themselves appear excessivelv 
ridiculous, it is our business not to laugh et, but to condole with 
them, as martyrs who suffer for our sake. Many a gouty toe has 
been ground into torture, in its owner's generous emulation to be 
first and most punctual at the dinner-table. What disinterested 
martyrdom I 

The crowd have squeezed themselves into the room. Such a 
scrambling and jostling for seats ! Spare the crockery. The din — 
from din comes dinner — redoubles. Such an outcry! Babel is 
music to it. "Waiter!" "Waiter!" "John!" "Waiter!" 
"Thomas!" "Thomas!" «' Waiter!" "John!" "Thomas!" 
" Soup !" " Soup !" " Soup !" — were iterated in all octaves, from 
contralto to soprano. I was a " looker-on in Vienna," when the 
scenes which follow occurred, and " I ^speak the things which I 
do know." 

" Give us a stout, hearty plate of soup, William !" said a short 
crimson-faoed man, with an abdominal periphery like a semi- 
globe. As he gave this order for a second plate of soup, he shoved 
into the waiter's hand, open to receive the plate of a gentleman 
who had as yet secured nothing, his own dish, and bade him 
make haste. Ignorant of " dinner etiquette," as Fanny Kemble 
styles it, a dozen of those around us had at once commenced on 
the solids ; which of course made the rest work like beavers to 
finish their soup ; and some of those at the end of the table, who 
having but just received the initial liquid, were still sipping after 
their luckier friends at the favoured end of the table had con- 
cluded, were admonished of the necessity of making haste, by the 
removal of their plates by the impatient waiters. Waiters are 
systematic People should be more simultimeous in eating soup. 
A polite man swallows his, scalding hot, that he may keep pace 
with his more fortunate neighbour. 

" Here ! here ! you rascid, bring my soup !" bawled out a man 
with a thin vinegar aspect. His plate had suffered abduction. 
The waiter feignd Qot to hef^r. The wrinkles on the pimgent 
face visibly sharpened. That look would have soured an entire 
dairy. In a voice thin and sharp as his features, he exclaimed, 
" Here ! here ! you unmani^rly Irish scape-goat ! (Ah ! you hear 
at last, do you ?) bring back my soup instantly !" 

" It's ag^in' the rules, Sir-r • I can't do it, Sir-r ! But here's a 
beautiful arrangement !" replied the Irishman, passing a biU of 
fare. 

" I want my soup, you Irish blackguard I" 

" Can't do it, Sir-r ; the rules must be observed. Can't give 
you any more soup, Sir-r ; the mates is on, Sir-r ; them must be 
ate nixt ; them's Uie rule, Sir-r ;" and the waiter ran to answer 
a call farther up the table. 

The discontented man swore as terribly as if he had formed one 
of the celebrated army in Flanders. " Pretty hotel this I Excel- 
lent r^;ulations! Pohte servants i Must eat meat, must I ? 1*11 
see *em hanged first. Here you Chowder-head, bring back my 



" Green peas, gen'lemeui— green peas," squeaked a bean-pole 
waiter, with a nose like a sausage, and little twinkling eyes. A 
dozen hands grabbed convulsively at the dish. Green peas were 
a great rarity ; a fact sufficiently evinced by the complacent air of 
the servant, as he announced them. A disn of gravy and a bottle 
of catsup were upset in the scuffle, much to the annoyance of the 
sour man, in whose lap a greater part of tike first sought a d^pAt. 
" You have got your soup, I find, sir !" said a wag opposite, at 
which everybody laughed; ^md one individual at an untimely 
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moment when his month was fall of Scotch ale, whereby a great 
gnrgling and spluttering ensued, ending by a general spit upon 
the * fixins' of all who were near him ; a most impartial division, 
for all received a portion. As soon as he could make himself 
heard above the discord, the person to whom the wag^s remark 
had been addre^ised answered, with much asperity, ** That*s Irish 
wit, I s'pose ; I hate Irish !*' 

'* Peas, waiter !" "Waiter, peas r " Peas I peas ! peas !" ex- 
claimed a hundred voices in a breath. Reasonable souls ! they 
looked to be all helped at once ! 

" Pass those peas ?" said a score of impatient voices to the 
gentleman with the crimson face, who m the scuffle had succeeded 
in securing the dish to himself. 

" Ha, ha V* he spluttered, complacently, with his mouth half 
full of salmon, *' I haven't eat any of these 'ere for a long whUe !" 

" They look very fine V* said the next but one adjoining, in a 
manner Uiat implied a strong desire to ascertain whether they did 
not iaste respectably. 

" Very, very ! *' replied the fat man, as he scooped nine-tenths 
of all there were in the dish on to his own plate. Sundry eyes 
glanced pitch-forks at him. They were evidently astonished. 
They should not have been. The gentleman came from a western 
pork-growing district. He fatted his own swine. " I'm spe- 
cial fond of peas !'' said he, half in enthusiasm at his own 
appetite, and half as a sort of an apology. 

'* Split me if I didn't think to,** exclaimed the wag. 

'* Well, it's nothing strange V* snapped out Vinegar, taking the 
part of the obese, and chuckling at the discomfiture of the others. 

'' Some people will eat until, being unable to help themselves, 
we shall be compelled to lift them out of their seat !" exclaimed 
one of the disappointed, giving the fat man a look that was not to 
be misconstrued. 

1 looked about me for some peas, but saw none. As I was 
scrutinizing, my eyes encounter^ the rueful and bewildered face 
of a modest young man, with an empty plate. In all probability 
he had never dined before in a hotel ; at least the diffident manner 
with which he received the inattention paid to his modest requests, 
seemed to say as much. A constant fear, too, lest be should not 
behave quite like the rest, (! t) appeared to haunt him ; and the 
longer he was neglected, the more he appeared embarrassed.' Poor 
fellow ! he had not yet received a mouUiful to eat What a bore 
is modesty ! Brass is, emphatically, an accomplishment The 
young man looked very ridiculous for the lack of it ; and I pitied 
him. 

** Waiter ! " said I, winking peculiarly to an Adonis with squint 
eyes, and a mouth like a cod-fish. He sprang to my side. The 
wink had touched his feelings. I knew it would. A waiter's 
heart is open to a wink, when words are useless. 

** Get me some peas and fresh salmon, on a clean plate." 

The fellow's eyes concentrated into the deepest squint, as he 
looked inquiringlv, first into my face, and then at the space 
between my thumb and forefinger. Apparently not seeing there 
what he had expected, his sprightly, helpful manner died away 
very suddenly, and his answer, as he stared mechanically up the 
table, was unqualifiedly brief. 

** Guess there am't any here--don't see any." 

I pointed to my thumb and fore-finger. A quarter-dollar filled 
the space so lately vacant. 

" Do you see any now ? " 

The mouth opened wide and assumed an amiable grin, and the 
eyes an extra squint^ and for half a minute glanced scrutinizingly 
around the table. 

** 1 think I does," said he. His sight was completely restored. 

<( I thought you would," said I, dropping the coin into his 
homy palm. What wonders ' the root of all evil ' can accom- 
plish 1 It makes the best vegetable pills in the world, and may be 
used with equally astonishing success in all climates. 

The disinterested servant brought me the peas and salmon 
with great alacrity, and looked as if he would like to have the 
silver dose repeated, but I had no further use for him, and 
stared coldly upon his enthusiasm. He was a philosopher, and a 
deeply-read student of human nature. He understood that cold 
look as readily as he had done the wink, and, to adopt a western 
phrase, quickly '* obsquatulated. " Helping myself to a por- 
tion of the viands which I had been so fortunate as to obtain, 
I passed the remainder to my modest neighbour. He appeared 
very grateful, but was too much embarrassed to thank me. Hav- 
ing helped himself to salmon, he was proceeding (leisurely, lest 
he should leem indecorous) to take some peas, .when the dish 



was unceremoniously seized, and carried to the obese, who hai 
bribed the waiter with a shilling to execute the manoearre^ 
Whereupon my modest friend looked verv blank, and Yinegv 
took occasion to dilate sarcastically upon the expense of feedoy 
pigs in the west; in which the fat man, unsophisticated, and 
seeing no allusion, coincided with fervour. He had swine to uXt, 
and crying up the expense of fattening them would tend to in- 
crease their value in the market. And here ensued a eonfA 
between the wag and the obese, in which the latter was made tk 
unwitting butt of a thousand and one small shafts, toaching kii 
professional and personal affinities. 

'* Clear the tables ! " sang out the authoritative Toioe of ou 
decked in a short white apron, who brandished in a mastcrij 
manner a huge carving-knife and fork. This was no less a po*^ 
sonagethan the head waiter or ** butler," as he directed his fellovj 
servants to call him. He knew the responsibility of bis sitad 
tion, and filled it with great dignity. His own talents had raised 
him, step by step, from the comparatively low office of a knifed 
scourer and cook's errand boy, to the high stand which, knife is 
hand, he now occupied. His history is an excellent illostratios 
of the old maxim, that "talent, like water, will find its lev^. 
I could dwell upon the hopes and aspirations of the lowly knife' 
scourer — his surcharged bosom overflowing in the lonely watdaeri 
of the night, as he plied hit rag and ** rotten-stone ; " his loof. 
ings for the berth of porter ; the attunment of hi« wish ; Hi 
enthusiasm upon his first debut with Day and Martin ; lus stil 
craving ambition ; in short, his whole rise and progress and fiail 
attainment to that pinnacle of usefulness, the situition of hes4 
waiter. 

My modest neighbour, supposing that the last-named onlc^ 
was intended as an insinuation that the guests had eaten enoughj 
arose and walked off. Upon reaching the door, and tamuJ 
round, he seemed to perceive his mistake, and that the order w^ 
but for a clearance of the meats, to make room for ^be pastry^ 
but, ashamed to expose his ignoranoe of ** etiquette," by returs- 
ing to the table, he left the room, hoping, 1 doubt not; firom tkQ 
bottom of his soul, that those he had left behind him wosU 
ascribe his withdrawal to surfeit rather than ignorance. He pes- 
bably adjourned to a neighbouring eating-house, to appease hii 
tantalized appetite. 

" What pudding is this, waiter ? " said a gentleman opposite. 

** It's a pud'dingf Sir-r," was the satisfictory reply. 

'* We know it's a pudding, but what kind of a pudding is k? 
Find out what pudding it is." 

** That's aisily done," said he, as with the utmost Mamg^Jrcid he 
perforated the crust of the doubtful dish with his diity thumb. 
•* Sure, gentlemen, it's a rice ! " 

** You ignorant ape ! don't you know better than that ? T<M 
ought to be lynched ! " 

** He would if he was in our parts,** said the fat genUemaa, 
swallowing a glass of Champagne, which he had taken, nninvited, 
from my bottle. 

<*Look here. Cabbage-head!" said Vinegar^ twigging tbe 
offender's ear ; " bring me my soup ! " 

I left the table. It was my last hotel dinner. 



AMELIORATION OP THE CRIMINAL LAW, 

One practical result of our reading should be, that it has a ten- 
dency to make us call to those who sit upon their watch-towen, 
" Watchmen, what of the night ?" and to make us glad, if they 
have seen, in the events of the past, or in the promise of the future, 
anything to enable them to return the cheerful cry: '* The morn- 
ing Cometh !" We believe that the morning cometh : and it will 
be the most pleasant of our duties to record, from time to time, 
the circumstances on which that impression is founded. 

On tiie present occasion, when desirous of finding evidence, in 
the circumstances of the year gone by, that a day-spring from oa 
high was v|siting our minds and hearts, scarcely any one thing 
more forcibly struck our attention than the fact that the year 
1838 had the fine distinction of being, in the metropolis, «a 
unbloody pear. It is true that blood has flowed from the acci- 
dents of life and the carelessness of men ; it is true that more 
than one man has laid his impious hand upon the sacred life 
of his brother ; it is even true that there are parts of Englaad 
where the hand of Justice has exacted the life of the gmlty : — 
All this is true; and to these thmgs we do not refer. We 
confine our remarks to the districts which collectively form 
this immense metropolis : and w« call attentioii to Uie lact, 
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diat the tribunals of London haye not been, in the past year, 
itained with blood. Fifty years ago— nay twenty — ^nay ten — if a 
man bad been told that some future year might come, in which 
LoQclon— abounding in iniquity, and full of all the incentiTes and 
opportonities of sin — should not witness a capital punishment, 
that m^ would hare wondered how the prophet had managed to 
escape £rom Bethlem or St Luke's. — B*it this great thing has 
happened in our days, and shall we not be glad ? Yea, we are 
|tad, we do rqoice, that we have lived to see this grand and beau- 
tifal indication, that at last the human hedrt is getting civilised. 

We must take care not to be misunderstood. The circumstance 
that, in the past year, the metropolis of England had not been de- 
graded by even one of those horrid exhibitions which harden the 
wicked, uid make good men hang their heads, would itself have been 
of small importance. It might have resulted from some happy 
combination of fortuitous circumstances : but there is sometlung 
more in it, and something better, than this. It is a marked 
malt of anterior causes— K)f causes which must continue to 
operate in producing effects still more remarkable than these. 
iWhapa most of our readers will imagine they have found these 
Closes in the mitigation of the criminal code — once the severest 
lod most stained with blood of any upon earth. But it is not so. 
A little reflection will show that the mitigation was itself but a 
ikmand reluctant concession to the resistless operation of an 
anterior cause— the advancing civilisation of the human heart : 
wliich, we fully believe has, of late years, been far more than com- 
mensurate with our very great progress in more outward civili- 
ntioD. 

While the law sought to drown crime in rivers of blood, learned 
and wise men sat down at their desks to tell us why these thmgi 
were 80, and why it was needful they should be so, and how it was 
impossible that they should be otherwise : good and mild men 
jaw in these things the perfection of wisdom ! Thus Paley, after 
tdrerting to the milder principles of other criminal codes, pro- 
ceeds : — *' The law of England is constructed upon a different and 
better policy. By the number of statutes enacting capital offences, 
it sweeps into the net every crime which, under any possible cir- 
camstanoe, may merit the punishment of death ; but when the 
execution of the sentence comes to be deliberated upon, a small 
proportion of each class are singled out— the general character, 
or the pecuHar aggravations of whose crimes render them fit ez- 
iraples of public justice. By this expedient, few actually suffer 
death, while the dread and danger of it hang over the crimes of 
many. The tenderness of the law cannot be taken advantage of. 
The life of the subject is spared, as far as the necessity of restraint 
and intimidation permit ; yet no one will adventure upon the 
commission of any enormous crime, from a knowledge that the 
laws havp not provided for its punishment. The wisdom and 
homaoity of this design furnish a just excuse for the multiplicity 
of capital offences, which the laws of England are accused of 
eoactiiig beyond those of other countries. The charge of cruelty 
is answered by observing, that these laws were never meant to 
be carried into indiscriminate execution ; that the legislature, 
vhen it establishes its last and highest sanctions, trusts to the 
benignity of the crown to relax their severity, as often as circum- 
, stances appear to palliate the offence, or even as often as those 
circvmstaooei of aggravation are wanting which rendered the 
nsorons interposition necessary. Upon tUs plan, it is enough to 
^Mdicake the lenity of the laws, that tome inst^ces are to be 
forad in each class of capital crimes which require the restraint of 
capital punishment, and that this restraint could not be applied 
^thoat subjecting the whole class to the same condemnation." 
AH thu was sound doctrine fifty years ago ; yet there are, we 
apprehend, few who read it now without perceiving in it much that 
u atrodons, much that is futile, and much that is repugnant to 
moral principle. In fact, the reader in our day is shocked with 
that, with which, fifty years since, most judgments were satisfied ; 
wd wo daim this (Offering perception as a collateral evidence 
wat the heart has become more civilised. 

It would be easy to answer this passage which we have extracted 
nom Paley. But it needs no answer now. One of his strong 
Pp»nt8, indeed, he proceeds, unconsciously^ to answer himself, 
for, whereas, in the above passage, he alleges that there was no 
wtenft'on that these severe laws should be executed, he subse- 
qaently states, that the certainty of punishment was necessary to 
^"* P'e^ention of crime. That a milder penalty, more certainly 
twoTced, is likely to be more operative, than one too severe to be 
wys inflicted, is precisely the contrary doctrine to that which 
raley states : but this is the modem and true doctrine ; and firom 
« wmc happy results have aheady been obtained. 



Paley, it will be observed, alleges that the number of capital 
punishments actually inflicted were but "few." Few! How 
many ? Ten ? Twenty ?— We should think thete large numbers 
now. But the words " few" and •* many" had, in Paley's time, 
and a good while after, a very different meaning. And since Paley 
lays so much stress on the prerogative of mercy, vested in the 
crown, it may be well to state that Georga III. was in the habit 
of paying very minute attention to the Recorder's reports ; but as 
his policy varied at different parts of his reign, so did the numbers 
of executions. Sometimes it went on at tiie rate of from 150 to 
200 a- year, and sometimes from twelve to twenty. It will be seen 
from the subjoined note *, that the average number of executions 
yearly, in London alone, during the fifty years ending 1820, fell 
little short of thirty : but an average of nearly double this amount 
might be obtained in a shorter period ; thus, the number of metro- 
poUtan executions in the ten years, 1780—1789, was not less than 
534, being a yearly average for these years of 53x%. In one of 
these years the number was as high as 97, and in another not 
below 92. Indeed we have seen, in the records of so recent a 
year as 1820, notices of the executions of no less thKn fourteen 
persons at the Old Bailey within one week, not one of which was 
for any crime which would now be capitally punished. Of these 
six were executed on one day (Nov. 6th), and eight on one other 
day (Nov. 11.) Contrast this with the fact that in the year of grace 
1838, there has not been one capital execution at the Old Bailey ; 
that the office of the hangman has become a sinecure, and almost 
ceased to be an office ; that all the functionaries of death are losing 
the practice which experience gives -, and that the ffibbet has nearly 
ceased to be the sign and by-word of our civilisation. Verily 
the morning breake^ ; and it is not the least of our joys to know 
that the children of the coming day will have tribunals unstained 
with blood, and that they will not allow even the law to play these 
horridly fantastic tricks before high heaven, which made their 
fathers of yester-night close their eyes in disgust, or grind their 
teeth with anguish. 

The change which has taken place in the doctrine and practice 
of our criminal law, is certainly very rapid. But it is to be 
remembered that such changes belong to government, and govern- 
ments seldom think of any change in an established practice, 
until public opinion assumes a loud voice. To such men as 
Basil Montague, Romilly, and Mackintosh, is due the praise of 
having, in this respect, taught public opinion to speak, and to 
speak in a voice that would be heard. And it was heard. We 
are careful to explain this, that public opinion may not be thought 
to have always given its sanction to the enormities of the law ; 
but that, as in other matters, it was a step in advance of its 
practical condition. This remark the chronicler of 1820 appends 
to the notice of the executions (fourteen in one week) which 
he records : — " These successive executions created through the 
metropolis the most lively sentiments of horror. The cruelty of 
our sanguinary laws begins now to be universally felt, an ameliora- 
tion of their spirit and practice being due to the improved intel- 
ligence of the age. Xhe feeling excited was the more pungent, 
besause no circumstance of peculiar atrocity had distinguished 
the conduct of the criminals. Transportation to Botany Bay 
would have been the appropriate and satisfactory punishment." 

In fact, it was found in the very same year, by a Select Commitee 
of the House of Commons, that while executions had increased to 
an extent which was most appalling, the gradual civilisation of the 
English heart had been indicated by a remarkable decrease of mur- 
derous crimes. Its report informs us that "If the increase of the 
population during a prosperous period of one hundred and thirty 
years, be taken into the account, and if we bear in mind that, 
within that time a considerable city has grown up on the southern 
bank of the Thames, we shall be disposed to consider it no exag- 
geration to assume, that in the home district (not one the most 
favourably situated in this respect) murder has abated in 
the remarkable proportion of three, if not four, to one." 

* Number of Convicts sentenced to death, and the number executed, in the 
years 1812— 1817: 

Years . . 181S. 1818. 1814. 1815. 1816.^ 1817. 

Sentenced, 532 713 558 553 890 1302 

Executed, 82 120 70 57 96 115 

The numbers executed in the three following years were 97 in 1818, 108 In 

1819, 107 In 1820, being 951 in nine years. Of the 649 in the seven last of these 

years, 167 were executed in the metropolis; namely, 21 in 1814, 11 in 1815,29 

in 1816, 16 in 1817, 21 in 1818, 23 in 1819, 46 in 1820. The total number of 

persons executed in London during the fifty years ending with 1820, wis 1871, 

giving a yearly average of between 27 and 28. 
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The detailed accounts which thig TSir James Mackintosh's) 
Committee suppljr, partictdarfjr Indidate the gradual progress of 
the abatemeut. 

tr things were i6, how tfame it to pass that in these, still recent 
days, the law continued to pour out the sacred life of man like 
water spilt upon the ground ? The answer is found in the number 
and character of the second&rjr dffbnces which the law of England 
swept into its most deadly net. The breadth of that net is indi- 
cated by the description of the Asldnies which were then held to be 
capital, but to which the Committee recommended that the pun- 
ishment of death should be no longer attadhed. the public mind 
is already so far advanced as to be astonished that the punishment 
of death erer was attached to such oifence^ ; and perhaps our pre- 
sent language has not words to express the indignation and grief 
with which A coming generation shall read such a passage as this, 
(extracted from the Report in question) in the book of some un- 
born collector of the curiositiea of criminal jurisprudence. 

*^ The statutes creating capital offences, which the Committee 
haye considered, are reducible to two classes ; the first relate to 
acts either so nearlv indifferent as to require no penalty^ or, if 
injurious, not of such a magnitude as that they may not safely be 
left punishable as misd^fheanoufs at common law. Of these the 
Committee propose the repeal ; they are as follows. 

" 1 and 2 Phil, and Mary, d. 4., Egrptians [gipsies] remaining 
within the kingdom one month.— 18 Charles II., c. 3. Notorious 
thicTes in Cumberland and Northumberland.— 9 Geo. I., c. 22. 
Being armed and disguised in any forest, park, &c. — 9 Geo. I. c. 22. 
Being armed itt any warreU.— 9 Geo. I. c. 22. Being irmed in any 
high road, open heAth, common, or doim.— 9 Geo. I. c. 22. Un- 
lawflilly huntbdg, killing, or stealing deer.— 9 Geo. I. c. 22. Rob- 
bing warrens, &c. — 9 Geo. 1. c. 22. Stealing or taking any fish 
ont of any river, potld, &e.— 9 Geo. I. c. 22. Hunting in his 
Majesty's forests or chases.- 9 Ged. I. c. 22. Breaking down the 
head or mound of A fish-pond.— 9 Geo. I. c. 28. Being disguised 
withm the Mint — 12 Geo. II. c. 29. Injuring of Westminster- 
bridge, and other bridges by other Acts. 

*' The second class consists of those offlences, which, though in the 
opinion of the:.Committee never fit to be punished with death, are 
yet so malignant and dangerous as to require the highest 
punishments, except death, Which are known in our laws. These 
the Committee would make punishable, either by transportation, 
or imprisonment with hard labour, allowing considerable scope to 
the discretion of the judges respecting the term for which dther 
punishment is to endure. 

"31 £liz. c. 9. Taking away any maid, widow, or wife, &c 

^l Jas. 1. c. 26. Acknowledging, or procuring any fine, reeo- 
▼ery, &c. — i Geo. I., c. 2, s. 4. Helping to the recovery of stolen 
goods. — 9 Geo. I., c. 22. Maliciously kUling or Wounding cattle. 
— 9 Geo. I., e. 22. Cutting down or destroying trees growing, 
&c.— 9 Geo. II., c. 30. Bankrupts not surrendering, &c. — 
5 Geo. It., c. 30. Bankrupts cdneedling or embezzling their 
goods. — 6 Geo. 11^ c. 37. Cutting dbwn the bank of any river. 
— 8 Geo. 11., c. 20. Destroying any lock, fence, sluice, &c. — 
26 Geo. II., c. 23. Making a folse entrv in a marriage-register, 
&c., five folonies.— 2X Geb. 11., c 15. Sending threatening let- 
ters.— 27 Geo. II., c. Id. Destroying bank, kc. Bedford level. 
— 3 Geo. III., c. 16* Personating out-pensioners of Greenwich 
Hospital — 22 Geo. 111., c. 40. Maliciously Cutting serges.— 
24 Geo. III., c. 47. Harbouring offenders against that (revenue) 
act, when returned from transportation." 

Of the three other capital folonies — of privately stealing in a 
. shop, to the amount of five shillings — of privately stealing in a 
dwelling-house, to the amount of forty shillings — and of privately 
stealing from a vessel in a navigable river, to the amount oi forty 
shillings — the House of Commons had already declared its opinion 
by passing bills for reducing the punishment from death to trans- 
portation or imprisonment ; and these bills the committee proposed 
to revive. 

The committee of this year thought their recommendations very 
bold ; and the House of Commons thought them too bold ; for the 
Bill brought in by Sir James Mackintosh, embodying the above 
reconmiendations of the Committee, though allowed to be read 
three times, was rejected on the motion '* That this bill do now 
pass/' by a minority of 120 to 114. Yet this measure, which the 
Xiegislature deemed so bold and daogeroui^ did but propose to cut 
off the outer fringes of Paley's «< net," and still 1^ it with a 
breadth more ample than publie opinion could much longer tole- 
rate. Forgery, house-breaking, robbery, sacrilege, letter-stealine, 
sheep-steaUng, horse-stealing^ and otiier offtocefti Were fttUl liable 



to the punishment of death. But all these blood-enacting lawi 
have within these few years been virtually (and nearly all of them 
legally) repeded by the force of public opinion. The law scarcely 
now dares to sacrifice life except for life, blood except for 
blood. 

This humane, blood-loathing tendency of public opinion, is one 
among many indications of the advancing civilisation of the public 
heart ; which, by virtue of this civilisation, begins to love peace, 
to hate war and its rumours, to abhor murder, and dislikes to see 
even guilty blood poured out for unbloody crime. For these things 
we are very glad. We thank God for the past, and take courage 
for the future. 

We have merely broken gound on this most interesting' sabjeot, 
and shall return to it again and again. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF MEASLES. 
About this season of the year, maternal care oti^ht to be 
directed towards an expected attack of measles amongst diose 
children who have not already had that disease. We therefore 
call the attention of the young and inexperienced mother to a few 
observations respecting this disorder, and to the usual symptoms 
which mark its first and subsequent stages. It is one of those 
maladies incident to the human frame, which, generally- speaking, 
only attacks once during life, and is usually understood to be coo- 
taffious ; that is, capable of being communicated from the indi- 
vidual labouring under its influence to another who has never had 
it, by means of their approaching each other, going into a house 
where it either prevails or has recently prevailed, or by the clothei 
worn by the infected individual being brought near the Unpro- 
tected person. The period between the contagion being imbibed 
into the system, and the appearance of the fever which always 
attends measles, is difficult to determine, but it may be stated to 
be firom eight to fourteen days. And there is reason to believe, 
that it becomes infectious before the eruption shows itself : for, 
otherwise; it would be difficult to account for the many instances 
in which children have taken the disease, without ever having been 
immediately exposed to the contagion where it is known to exist 
But the susceptibility of receiving the infection varies with diflTerent 
individuals. Aliout eighteen months since, in a family consisting 
of four children, the following case occurred. The eldest had 
measles very severely ; the others slept in the same room through- 
out the progress of the disorder i no precaution was taken to pre- 
vent their having it, and yet to this period they have all escaped. \ 
Before proceeding to trace the symptoms and progress of this 
disease, we would wish forcibly to engrave on the minds of parents, 
that it is of a decidedly inflammatory nature, affecting the skin, 
the lininr membrane of the bowels, and also the same membrane 
of the tubes or passages which convey the air to the lungs ; there- 
fore, great care should be observed to keep the patient in an equal 
and agreeable temperature, and to avoid that too firequent occur- 
rence, the practice of giving strong and irritating doses of purga- 
tive medicine. 

Individuals may be subject to an attack of measles at all periods 
of lifo, but infancy and age are more exempt than childhood and 
adolescence. It generally prevails in the banning of spring, and 
dies away towards the end of summer, so that it is seldom known 
during the autumn ; but frequent cases present themselves in the 
winter months. , Towards the latter end of November it reappears 
in an isohited form, infecting probably a few children ; as the 
spring advances its virulence increases, and occasionally it becomes 
an epidemic, attacking almost all who have not had the complaint. 
The symptoms which usually indicate measles are, listlessness, 
irritability, restlessness, a loathing of food, to which soon succeed 
sneezing, coughing, running at the nose, eyes heavy and watery, 
and unable to bear a strong light ; the child rubs its eyes and nose, 
and experiences a genend itching. If closely observed, it will 
exhibit frequent chills, and a contraction of the features. The 
skin is hot and dry, with a quick-beating pulse. These symptoms 
continue for three or four days, and may induce the parent to 
suppose that the child has taken cold ; but it becomes mdually 
less inclined to exertion, is very unwilling td leave its bed, and in 
every respect appears to get worse. About the fourth day the 
rash makes its appearance on the forehead, face, and chin, in the 
form of small, red, end elevated spots, and these spots mav con- 
tinue, in cold weather, for two or three days, without mrther 
eruption, as we have witnessed lately in several cases, but generally 
speaking, the spots soon coalesce, or run together, forming patches 
ot an irr^ular figure* but of a distinct red colour, occasionally 
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Tnrid tboDgh fl^tientlj doll and dightly derated, the interrening 
partion of the skill retains its natiutd appearance at this period. 
There is fk^nent hoarseness, with drjrness and soreness of the 
throat. On the fifth day the rash has extended to the body, and 
is rery Tivid on the fkce, the eyelids swelled, and often so mnch 
so that the child cannot separate them, and is consequently for a 
time deprired of sight : the fiu;e appears enlarged, and the fever 
continues unabated. On the sixth and seventh days the legs and 
arms are covered whilst it is declining on the body, and by the tenth 
day the eruption has partially or totally disappeared, leaving ^e 
skhi rough and scaly, and the patient usually with a cough and 
mneh debility. But the disease frequently runs a more violent 
course, and at certafai periods has too often blighted the hopes of 
many a fond parent. 

Such are the ordinary symptoms and progress ot measles ; but 
it is not our intention to follow it through all its varieties. We 
would however wish, before concluding, to impress on the minds 
of the inexperienced mother the necessity of carefully noticing this 
disease through all its stages, and more particularly at the decline 
of the eruption, when inflammation of the brain, lungs, or bowels, 
may very suddenly take place, and render the most prompt and 
active treatment necessary for the preservation of life* In some 
cases it will happen that the rash, which is vivid and freely out, 
suddenly disappears, which change is generally caused by violent 
and dangerous inflammatory action of some important internal part, 
and it too often happens, when the eruption thus suddenly disap- 
pears, that nurses and others who assume a knowledge to which 
they hare no just pretensions, will recommend and give stimuUting 
drinks, such as gin and Water, hot wine, or other spirituous com- 
pounds. But we earnestly caution mothers against yielding to 
such advice, and on no account to give stimulants without tiie con- 
sent of the medical attendant, as the smallest quantity given may 
(»ase irreparable injury, whilst the withholding the same, until 
proper professional advice is procured, can never endanger life. 
We will now dose this subject with a few important observations. 

Avoid keeping the child in a hot room, with a load of bedclothes, 
and the curtains closely drawn, to prevent, if possible, a breath of 
air. This external heat always tends to increase the fever, and 
frequently occasions wandering and delirium. As we before said, 
let the patient be kept in a comfortable and equable temperature, 
avoiding the extremes of heat or cold. 

The room should, however, be darkened, on account of the 
infianunation and tenderness of the eyes, which usually attend the 
complaint, light causing uneasiness and pain. 

The diet should be of the blandest kind, such as arrow-root, 
sago, &c., and the drink barley, rice, or toast-water. During the 
period of convalescence, every precaution should be taken to avoid 
exposure either to a cold or a damp atmosphere ; the diet should 
continue fbr a time to be light and of easy digestion, and the 
bowels regularly attended to. Were these precautions ordinarily 
used, parents would f^quently be saved great anxiety and trouble* 
and instead of having An ailing, weak, and debilitated child, or 
children, requiring the utmost maternal care to save it or them 
from an early grave, they would be cheered and Messed with a 
healthy oflspring. 



PLAN OF StUDYlNG A LANGUAGE; 
In my French and Latin translations I adopted an excellent 
method, which from my own success I would recommend to the 
imitation of students. I chose some classic writer, such as Cicero, 
and Vert6t, the most approved for purity and elegance of style. 
I translated, for instance, an epistle of Cicero into French, and 
after throwing it aside till the words and phrases were obliterated 
from my memory, I re-translated my French into such Latin as I 
could find, and then compared each sentence of my imperfect 
version, with the ease, the grace, the propriety of the Roman 
orator. A similar experiment was made on several pages of •« Th* 
Revolutions of Vert6t." I turned them into Latin, re-tumed them, 
after a sufficient interval, into my own French, and again scrutinised 
the resemblance or dissimilitude of the copy and the original. 
By degrees I was less ashamed, by degrees I was more satisfied 
with myself; and I persevered in the practice of these double 
translations, which filled several books» till I had acquired the 
knowledge of both idioms, and the command at least of a correct 
style. This useful exercise of writing, was accompanied and 
succeeded by the more pleasing occupation of reading the best 
authors. The perusal of the Roman classics was at once my 
exercise and reward.— Gl^6<m'# Miso, Works* 



LORD THURLOW. 
At times Lord Thurlow was superlatively great tt was the 
good fortune of the Reminiscent to hear his celebrated reply to the 
Duke of Grafton, during the inquiry into Lord Sandwich's admi- 
nistration of Greenwich HospitaL His Grace's action and deli- 
very, when he addressed the House, were singulariy dignified and 
graceful, but his matter was not equal to his manner* Ha 
reproached Lord Thurlow with his plebeian extraction, and his 
recent admission into the peerage. Particular droumstancet 
caused Lord Thurlow's reply to make a deep impression on the 
Reminiscent. His Lordship had spoken too often, and began to 
be heard with a civil but visible impatience } under these circum- 
stances he was attacked in the manner we have mentioned. He 
rose from the woolsack, and advanced slowly to the place from 
whence the Chancellor generally addressed the House ; then fixing 
on the Duke the look of Jove when he grasps the thunder — ** I 
am amased,'' he said in a loud tone of voice, ^ at the attack which 
the noble duke has made on me* Yet, my lord.- *' considerably 
raising his voice^ " I am amased at his Grace* a speech. The 
noble duke cannot look before him, behind him, on either side of 
him, without seeing some noble peer who owes his seat in this 
House to his successfhl exertions in the profession to which I 
belong. Does he not feel that it is Ai honourable to owe it to 
these, as to being the accident of an accident * ^ To all these noble 
lords the language of the noble duke is as applicable and as insult- 
ing as it is to myself. But I do not fear to meet it single and 
alone. No one venerates the peerage more than I do. But, my 
lords, I must say, that the peerage solicited me, not I the peer- 
age. Nay, more I can say, and ^nll say, that as a peer of parlia- 
ment— -as Speaker of this right honourable House — as Keeper of 
the Great Seal—as guardian of his Majesty's conscience — as Lord 
Hi^h Chancellor of England— nay^ even in that character alone in 
which the noble duke would think it an affront to be eonsideredf 
but which character none can deny me, as a man — I am at this 
moment as respectable, I beg leave to add^ I am at this time aa 
much respected, as the proudett peer I new look down upon*' '-« 
Butler* 8 Reminiscences* 

THB TRIAL BY JURY. 

The trial by JUI7 diShses the most ralttable infbrmation amongst 
every rftnk of dtizend. It is a school df whi<ih «tery iury that is 
imoanelled is a sepairate dass, where the didtatol of the laws^ 
and the consequences of disobedience to them, are practically 
taught. The frequent exercise of these important f^mctions, more- 
over, gives a sense of dignity and self-respedt, not only becoming 
to the character of a free dtisen, but which adds to his private 
happiness* Ndther party niirit nor intrigney nor power» can 
deprive him of his share in the administration of justice, though 
they can humble the pride of every other office, and vacate every 
other place. Etery time he il cidled to aet in this oapadty, he 
must f^d that though nerhaps placed iii the humblest station, he 
is yet the guardian of the liite, the liberty, the reputation, of his 
fellow citizens against imustice and oppressibn; and that while 
his plain understanding has been found the best t^ftige for inno- 
cence, his incorruptible integrity is pronounced a sure pledge that 
guilt will not escape. A state whose most obscure citizens are 
thus individually elevated to perform these functions^ who are 
alternately the defenders of the injured, the dread of the guilty, 
the vigilant guardians ot the eenstitntion, without whose consent 
no punishment can be infiicted, no disgrace incurred ; who can 
by uieir voice arrest the blow of oppression, and direot the hand 
of justice where to stoike— sneh a state ean never sink into 
slavery, or easily submit to oppression. Corrupt rulers may per- 
vert the (Constitution, ambitious demagogues may violate its pre- 
cepts, fbreign influence may control itil opetfttions, but while the 
people enjoy the trial by jury, token by lot from among themselves ^ 
they cannot cease to be free* The information it spreads, the 
sense of dignity it inspires^ the courage it creates, will always give 
them an energy of resistance that ean grapple with encroachment, 
and a renovating spirit that will mAke arbitrary power despair. 
The ehetlniee tf freedom knom^ tM$f th^ know how admirable a 
vehicle it is to convey the ctmtagioii of those liberal principles 
whldh attack the titals df thd^ powci- ; and thet guard against its 
hitroduction with more care than they would take to avoid a 
pestilential disease.— iJtfjBor/ ^ade to the General Assembly of 
Louisiana on the Plan ^a Penal Code, by Edward Livingston. 

* Th« Dak« tff GraftM waft tho gnukUM of Cbariet Ute Second by one of 
his mittrenes. 
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DISCOVERT OF ROMAN SKBLVTONS. 
Sereral Roman ikcletons bare recently been discorered on the line of the 
Great Western Railway, in a high portion ofgroundcontifuoos to the Berkshire 
Downa, In reference to which the Medfeai Gasette conUina the following in- 
teresting observations:—** The bone is still hard and compact, and has under- 
gone but little alteration of structure. Some of the animal matter has disap- 
peared, and its place been supplied b; the carbonate of lime from the nidus 
in which it reposed, and effervesces strongly when acted upon by the mlueral 
adds. The surface had a reticulated appearance owing to the partial denuda- 
tion of the external surface by ossiphagous insects. The bones of the head and 
face are of dimensions exceedingly contracted, at least in comparison with those 
of a well-formed adult of the present day. The os^a nasi of the skulls possess 
most extraordinary incuryations, which roust have had tlie effect of subjecting 
the wearers, though Romans, to particularly *' pug " noses, and we are all 
aware of the characters assigned by popular consent to nasal organs of this 
peculiar conformation. The great departure Arom the regular strucUve, how- 
ever, remains to be noticed. The existing teeth of the upper jaw (the only ones, 
unfortunately, preserved) are eleven in number ; five of tlie roolares were lost 
daring life, as the sockets or alveolar processes are consolidated by ossiflcation. 
The crowns of the incisors stand prominently fh>m the Jaw. and are evidently 
not worn to any extent by attrition ; but instead of presenting the usual wedge- 
shaped appearance (having the posterior and anterior surface meeting at a 
sharp angle), they are of an irregular solid oval form, strongly coated with 
enamel, and in every respect like the natural molares. The fangs are single, 
and of the usual long pyramidal form at their insertion in front of the maxillie. 
The bicuspides have lost their identity, and partake of the same peculiarity ; so 
that, in fact, the whole now presents the unusual appearance along the entire 
line of a set of sturdy and uniform molares. I look upon this as a purely acci- 
dental conformation, not presuming that the inhabitanu of the Eternal City so 
far departed from the universal system as to wear their molar teeth in the most 
conspicuous part of their maxillsB." 

PRB8BNCB OF MIND. 
At the battle of Seneff, fought between the French and the Dutch, towards 
the end of the summer, 1674. the Prince of Orange (afterwards William the 
Third, of England), commaodhiff the Dntdi, was once engaged among a body of 
French, thtnkhag they were his own men. and bid them charge. They told him 
they had no more powder. He perceiving they were none of his men, with 
great presence of mind got out of their hands, and brought up a body of his 
own army to charge them, who quickly routed them.~B«m«(*« Own Timet* 

TH0RWALD8BN. 

That ** great events from trivial causes spring," was exemplified in the early 
history of this distinguished sculptor. His native country, which has recently 
welcomed his return as a kind of national triumph, witnessed his departure a 
lone and unfriended stranger to visit and mature his genius in ccmtemplatitm 
of the Immortal oMouments of art which adorn the Eternal City. There, how- 
ever, he languished in obscurity, and in a moment of despondency he deter- 
mined to distrust his future fortunes, and return to his household gods. Nay, 
he had actually made preparations for his departure, when fortunately for him 
some of his performances attracted the attention of Mr. Thomas Hope, the 
celebrated author of ** Anastasius.*' He sought out the obscure artist, em- 
ployed hfan to complete some of his unfinlsbed works on his own account, and 
by his commissions, ami still more by his kind and consolfaig advice, rescued 
the sinking hopes of the artist, and induced him to abandon his design. Mr. 
Hope was shortly afterwards Joined by his brother, Mr. Henry Philip Hope, 
now of Arklow House, Connaught-place, himself a munificent patron of the 
arts, and the countenance and encouragement of these two brothers, then in 
the fiower of their youth, rich, elegant, and caressed and known in the first 
circles of Rome, diilVised a knowledge of Thorwaldsen*s merit, and his extra- 
ordinary powers developing themselves, he soon attained the summit of his 
profession. But he never forgot those whose timely interference rescued him 
fVom obscurity, and has, we believe, always gratefiilly acknowledged his obli- 
gatioos for the assistance rendered him in his hour (rf* adversity by our generous 
countrymen.— J^etespapcr. 

■XXRCI8B. 

Walking Is the best possible exercise. Habituate yourself to walk rery far. 
We value ourselves on having subdued the horse to our use ; but I doubt whe- 
ther we have not lost more than we have gained by It. No one thing has 
occasioned so much degeneracy of the human body. An Indian goes on foot 
nearly as far in a day as an enfeebled white does on his horse, and he will tire 
the best horse. A little walk of half an hour In the morning, when you first 
rise, is advisable, it shakes off sleep, and produces other good effecU in the 
animal eoonomy.~^^<Tf on. 

CHRISTIANITT. 
The late eminent Judge Sir Allan Park, once said at a public meeting in the 
city—** We live In the midst of blessings, till we are utteriy Insensible of their 
greatness, and, of the source flrom whkfa they flow. Me speak of our civilisa- 
tion, our arts,*our freedom, our laws, and forget entirely how large a share of 
all is due to Christianity. Blot Christianity out of the page of man's history, 
and what woa)d his laws have been— what his civilisation ?— (^iristianity is 
mixed up with our very being and our daily life ; there is not a familiar otiject 
round us which does not wear Its mark, nbt a being or a thing which does not 
wear a different aspect because the light of Christian hope is on it, not a law 
which does not owe lu truth and genUenesa to Christianity, not a custom which 
cannot be traced In all iu holy and healihftal parts to the Gospel.** 



MBANINO OF THE WORD DBODAND. 
The word deodand signifies a thing ghren to God Almighty. Our Uw npea 
this subject is extremely barbarous as well as impious. The deodand was of 
Catholic origin, and the priests made, or pretended to make, the offer to God, 
for the repose of the person killed. If a person fUIs iVom any part of a cart 
not in motion, the whole of it, as well as every thing in it and about it, is for- 
felted to the Deity. No deodands are given for accidents happening at sea ; 
not tliat the law does not suppose God to hare been present at the death, or not 
to be entitled to the perquisites, but because the Jurisdiction of the CkHUt of 
Queen's Bench does not extend by the common law to the high seas. All 
animals or things occasioning the death of roan are, by the laws of England, 
deodands, or perquisites of God. Jurymen, in fixing the value of the forMt, 
invariably perjure themselves. An intelligent correspondent fVom a mannfac- 
tiuring town writes to us, that in the last fifty years he has seen given to God as 
deodands, seven waggons, two waggon- wheels, nineteen carts, one wheel-barrow, 
eleven suge-coaches, three private carriages, forty horsea, one sword, one nraU- 
and two Jackasses— all gifts to God by the law of England I When will ih« 
people get rid of the remnants of the superstitions of their Ignorant ancestors ?— 
London Paper* 

BENBFICBNCB. 

A tender-hearted and compassionate disposition, which Inclines men to pity 
and feel the misfbrtunes of others, and which is, even for Its own sake, bMaittblt 
of involving any man in ruin and misery. Is, of all tempera of miiMl, the luatt, 
amiable ; and though it seldom receives mudi honour, deserves tbe highest.^ 
Fielding* 

SUBSTITUTE FOR THE SUN. 

Tlie newly-invented light of M. Gaudin, on which experiments were recently 
made at Psuris, is an Improved modification of the well-known Invention of 
Lieut. Drummond. While Drummond pours a stream of oxygen gas, throngli 
spirits of wine, upon unslaked lime, Gaudin makes use of a more ethehal kiad 
of oxjgen. which he conducts through btuning essence of turpentine. Tlte 
Drummond light is fifteen hundred times stronger than that 6f burning gas; 
the Gaudin light is, we are assured by the inventor, as strong as that of the 
sun, or thirty tiiotisaod times stronger than gas, and, of course, ten times more 
so than tlie Drummond. Tlie method by which M. Gaudin proposes to turn 
the new invention to use is singularly striking. He proposes to erect In (he 
island of the Pont Neuf, in the middle of the Seine and centre of Paria, a light- i 
hotise, five hundred feet high, in which is to be placed a light fhim a hundred ' 
thousand to a million gas-pipes strong, the power to be varied as the nigfau are j 
light or dark. Paris will tlius enjoy a sort of perpetual day, and as sooo » 
the sun of the heavens has set, the sun of the Pont Neuf will rise.— JfecJkanic'i 
Magazine. 

ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA. 

The native population is very thinly spread over the regions I have explored, 
amounting to nearly a seventh part of Australia. I cannot estimate the nan- 
ber at more than 6,000 1 but on the contrary, I believe It to be considerablj 
less. They may Increase rapidly, if wild cattle become numerous ; and, as an 
instance, I nay refer to the number and good appearance of the Cudjallagoag 
tribe, near Macquarrie range, where they occasionally fall in with a herd of 
wild cattle. The kangaroo disappears flrom cattle runs, and is also killed by 
stockmen merely for the sake of the skhi ; but no mercy Is shown to the natives 
who may help themselves to a bullock or a sheep. Such a state of things must 
Inrallibly lead to the extirpation of the aboriginal natives, as in Van Dieman't 
Land, unless timely measures are taken for their civilisation and protection. 1 
have heard some affecting allusions made by natives to the white roan's kilUcg 
the kangaroo. At present, almost every stockman has several strong kangaroo 
dogs ; and It would only be an act of Jiutlce towards the aborigines, to prohibit 
white men by law from killing these creatures, which are as essential to tie 
naUves as cattle to the Europeans.- 3/ii^ MitcMTs BxpedilUmt. 



PAStAOB OF THE RAPIDS OF ST. MART'S. 

The canoe being ready, I went to the upper end of the portage, and we laundied 
Into the river. It was a small fishlng-caooe, about ten feet long, quite new and 
light, and elegant and buoyant as a bird om the waters. I reclined on a mat at 
the bottom, Indian fsshion (there are no seats in a genuhie Indian canoe); Id 
a minute we were within the verge of the rapid% and down we went with a 
whirl and a splash I the white surge leaping around roe— over roe. The Indian, 
with astonishing dexterity, kept the head of the canoe to the breakers, and some- 
how or other we danced through thero. 1 could see as 1 looked over the edge 
of the canoe that tlie passage between the rocks was sometimes not more thsa 
two feet in widtli, and we had to turn angles— a touch of which would have sent 
us to destruction ; all this I could see through the tranfiparent eddying waters: 
but, I can truly say, I had not even a rooroentary sensatiun of fear— but rather 
of giddy, breathless, delicious exciteraenU I could even adroire the beaatlfttl 
attitude of a fisher, past whom we swept as we caroe to the bottom. The 
whole aflhir, from the moment I entered the canoe till I reached the laodiag 
place, occupied seven minutes, and the distance is about three quarters of a 
mile.— rrm. Jamiaon, 
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HOME EDUCATION .• 

Ths most busy and internally occupied citizen most have 
occasionftUy obserred the swallow trying to tempt its young to 
take wii^ and quit the nest : and the most careless reader must 
bare remarked that eren amongst the rudest tribes — those of 
Aufltealiay for instance— 4he yooth are trained in those manual 
ezereases which are considered essential to the hunter or the 
waczioar. The bwer animals and the savage tribes thus act 
psmetioally on the principle, that education is the preparation of 
youth for the business of alter life ; and, in so doing, they show 
the vast difference between themselves and civilized man. For 
knowing nothing but the present existence, and nothing of how 
to improve it, they teach that which they have been taught, and 
hand down firom parent to oflfspring unaltered and immemorial 
naagea. The lower aiTii"^^« are perfect, each alter its kind ; the 
swaDow taught its young to fly in the days of Adam precisely as 
it win teach them in the last age of the world. Savage tribes 
also have no idea oi improvement ; it must come to them from 
without ; and, until it comes, that which the father practised is 
all that it is considered essential for the children to learn. 

But dvilized man has a far more glorious prerogative. His 
whole natural life should be one of acquisition and improvement 
— he is intended to be a school-boy from the cradle to the grave. 
The education of youth in civilized, communities should be but a 
preparation for a preparation — an education for an education. 
We should be trained not merely for the generation in which we 
live, but for the generations that shall follow — educated not 
merely for our existence as mortal men, but for our existence as 
immortal intelligent creatures. And when this principle shall 
thoroughly expand our narrower s^-stems and practices of teach- 
ings a power, not differing in kind, but differing in degree, from that 
by* which we have hitherto advanced, will carry us forward as on 
a moral rail-road ; — comprehensive education is the lever for 
lifting the character and condition of man. 

How objectionable then is such a phrase as tk finished educa- 
tion ! Finished, in what manner, and for what t Are we taught 
to read, and write, and cipher, and to exercise a handicraft, just 
as die savage has been taught to make a canoe, and set a snare, 
and tinrow a spear I Has a certain amount of fkcts and words 
been crammed into our minds, to be used in after life as inclina- 
tion or ability may prompt, or circumstances may require ! Have 
our minds been set into certain shapes or moulds— our ideas 
sUreoi^pedfMA the printers would say, so that, though fresh impres- 
sions may be taken fix>m them, they cannot be detached without 
violence or force ! Can we twirl a globe, and tell off glibly the 
longitude and latitude of Petersburgb, or Canton, or Washing- 
ton ! Do we know by heart the years of the birth and death of 
Alexander the Great, or Mary, Queen of Scots, or Alfred, or 
Justinian, or Charles the Twelfth t Can we describe the con- 
stmctiffli of the steam-engine, or point out the difference between 
an 'acid and an alkali 1 Have we picked the bones of Greek and 
Latin ! Alas ! our education may be both^ttA^ and perfect — 

• HoMB BooGATioic By \ht Author of ** Natural History of EntbnsiMm.'* 
LoDdoo : JaekMn and WaMbrd. 1888. 
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finished in the sense of completion, and perfect as to what is con- 
sidered its extent — and yet we may remain practically Ignorant 
and uneducated, as far as the great uses and objects of education 
are concerned. 

This idea of a finished or completed education, is one of the 
greatest obstructions of our social advancement It is a portion 
of the fence which hems in the mind of the savage, and shuts 
him out from improvement. It leads to a certain amount of 
information being considered as the entire of education, and to 
its being hastily squeezed into the mind ; whereas genuine edu- 
cation has but littie sympathy with mere quaniUif of knowledge. 
It causes a large portion of that Airious struggle and perpetual 
collision which is ever going on in the world of opinion : for,— 
borne on the tide of new discovery, alteration, and improvemmt, 
— ^flxed system comes in contact with fixed system, and the jar 
and shatter of the conflict prevent us from listening to the simple 
accents of truth. Instead of converting the mind of youth into 
a spacious picture-gallery, lighted from above, with ample qiace 
for acquisition while the fabric endures, it turns it into a ware- 
bouse, where knowledge is classed, and ticketed, and shelved, 
but where nothing is received that is out of the line. On such 
a subject it is pleasing to have the opinion of sudi a mind as the 
author of ^ '' Natural History of Enthusiasm." In his recent 
work, ^ HoMB Education/' he says : ^ A teacher of philosophical 
temper, who is aware, not merely of his own party bias, (with 
which he is carefUl not to infect his pupil,) but of the general &ct 
that the mind, as it advances, becomes unconsciously subject to 
certain fiUlacious modes of reasoning, will not disdain, while 
assuming to guide the minds committed to his care, to watch and 
wait for their uncontrolled workings, when the requisite materials 
of thought are placed before them The pellucid ingenu- 
ousness of young persons, who (unless miserably infected by 
sectarian sentiments) have no predilections, should be atten- 
tively listened to, and deUcately treated. A mind may be injured 
beyond remedy, which is roughly dealt with, or acrimoniously 
rebuked, in any instance of its not immediately falling in with 
a teacher's opinions. To the young mind, the broad fields of 
thought are, as yet, all unfenced ; nor has it learned to notice 
enclosures, or to respect rights of way, or manorial prerogatives 

— earth is as open as air and sky. If there be room 

to hope that mankind will, in a coming age, reach a more advanced 
poation on the road of genuine wisdom than has yet been 
attained, so desirable an event is likely to be favoured by a 
greater care, on the part of teachers, m managing the first spon- 
taneous expansion of the reasoning Acuity. Too often the worst 
prejudices are authoritatively forced upon the young, which the 
feeble-minded retain through life as shackles, but which the 
strong resentfully throw off, to the peril of all fiuth and practice.'* 

A remedy prompt and general for such an evil we cannot 
expect. But it may be modified considerably: and to Home 
Education we must look as the source of the modifying influences. 
Home Education, indeed, conducted on the principles laid down 
in this book, requires a rare combination of moral and intellec- 
tual endowments, and physical circumstances. The parents who 
undertake such a task must themselves have received the benefit 
p 
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of a touad moral and inteBedtual training; the/ xnnst be 
thoightfuly considerate, and iatelligent ; bave tb«ir own infirmi- 
ties of temper and conduct under control; be able to govern 
their families in the spirit of love, and enjoy life so easily as to 
make education one of its practical businesses. It supposes, if 
possible, a coimtry-house, or at least one removed from the 
bustle of a city, and where the youths can be under a super- 
intendence which never interferes with their sports, nor stints 
them in the tree expression of a joyous or even a boisterous 
hilarity. It supposes that, amid all the freedom and apparent 
laxity of a home, there is an unseen parental firmness, ever turning 
all things to the grand purpose of forming, enUurging, and elevat- 
ing the minds under its care. How seldom do all these conditions 
combine in one household — how happy and blessed is the house- 
hold where they do ! 

But a consideration of '' Home Education" will not be without 
its use, even if we should find that it is adapted only for a mino- 
rity of families, and that in only a minority of that minority can 
it be carried out to its legitimate extent ''I ought to premise," 
says our able author, ^ that the phrase. Home Education, is not, 
in my view, to be strictly confined to the training of the children 
of a single family, under the paternal roof; but may embrace 
any instances in which the number assembled for instruction is 
not greater than may well consist with the enjoyments, the inti- 
macy, the usages, and the harmony, that ought to attach to a 
family. Understanding the term in this extended sense, I enter- 
tain the hope that, while professing to write for parents, I may 
render some aid to teachers also, having the charge of a limited 
number ; for it is only reasonable to suppose that, as well the 
general principles of intellectual culture, as the specific methods 
of instruction which are applicable to the eight or ten children of 
a family, may be brought to bear, with perhaps a little modifica- 
tion, upon the twelve, or fifteen, or even twenty, who may be 
gathered from several families.** 

He carefully guards us from supposing, that he means to exalt 
Home over School Education, as a means of general instruction. 
In the opening of his book, he says — ^** I am not about to com- 
pare public and private education, as if intending to disparage 
the one, that the other. Which is my chosen subject, may appear 
to the greater advantage. No question can reasonably be enter- 
tained as to the great benefits that attach to school discipline, 
whether effected on a larger or a smaller scale ; nor is it to be 
supposed, whatever may be said of female education, that that of 
boys could, in the majority of instances, be well conducted 
beneath the paternal roof." 

It is, however, of vast importance to our future welfare, as a 
nation, that there should be even a small minority of minds 
amongst our population, tramed up in the broad and liberal 
manner laid down in this book. To thoughtful-minded parents 
we must therefore look — and hence the great importance, the 
great value, of Home Education. « The school-bred man is of 
one sort — the home-bred man is of another ; and the community 
has need of both : nor could any measures be much more to be 
deprecated, nor any tjTanny of fashion more to be resisted, than 
such as should render a public education, from first to last, com- 
pulsory and universal. It is found, in fact, that a quiet, firm 
individuality, a self-originating steadiness of purpose, a thoughtful 
intensity of sentiment, and a passive power, such as stems the 
tide of fashion and frivolous opinion, belong, as their ordinary 
characteristics, to home-bred men ; and especially to such of this 
class as are mainly self-taught. Now we affirm, that whatever 
may sometimes be the rigidness or the uncompliant sternness of 
persons of this stamp, yet that a serious, and perhaps a fatal , 



(kmage woidd b« sustafaied by the o#nmiamty^ if it were entirely 
derived ol th* moral and political element which they lvin| 
into the mass. As the moral machinery must come to a stand if 
all possessed so fixed an individuality, as to think and act without 
regard to the general bent of opinion ; so would it acquire too 
much momentum, if none were distinguished by habits of feeling 
springing altogether from within. In this view, a systematic 
Home Education frdrly claims no trivial importance, as a means 
of sending forth, among the school-bred majority, those with 
whose habits of mind there is mingled a firm and modest senti- 
ment of self-respect — not cynical, but yet unconquerable, resting, 
as it will, upon the steady basis of personal wisdom and virtue. 
It is men of this stamp who will be the true oonservators^f their 
country's freedom.** 

Having thus set forth the advantages of Home Education, and 
provided us with, in his own words, an ** Ideal Home," whers 
it can be carried on to its fullest extent, our author then expounds 
his system, of which the following is the keystone : — ^* The doc- 
trine so much talked of, of late, and so eagerly followed by many, 
is that of development ; and the question put on all sides is, 
' What are the readiest and the surest means of expanding the 
faculties at an early age !' But the very contnuy doctrine is the 
one professed and explained throughout this work : for I am 
bold to avow my adherence to the principle of repression and 
reserve, in the culture of the mind ; and it is this principle which 
I would fain convince the reader may be put in practice con- 
sistently with the conveyance of really more information, or of 
information more comprehensive and substantial, than is usually 
communicated at school.*' 

The first step in this system of education is to allow free scope 
for the natural felicity of childhood. " Particukr instances of 
ill health, ill treatment, or ill temper excepted, children are as 
happy as the day is long, although grimed and grovelling about 
the gutters and lanes of London or Manchester ; much more 
certainly are they happy, tattered, dirty, and ruddy, at the door 
of a hut on a common or road-side ; they are happy, more than 
might be believed, in the cellar or the garret of the artisan, or in 
a jail, or even in a poor-house.** This happiness we are not to 
spoil by our interference— all we have to do is to let it expand of 
its own accord, and to remove whatever might obstruct its deve- 
lopment. ^ The happiness of children is not a thing to be pro- 
cured and prepared for them, like their daily food ; but a some- 
thing which they already possess, and with which we need not 
concern ourselves, any further than to see they are not despoiled 
of it. Tliis simple principle, if understood, trusted to, and con- 
stantly brought to bear upon the arrangements of a family, would 
at once relieve the minds of parents from an infinitude of super- 
fluous cares.** 

The influence of a "gaily happy childhood*' upon the future 
moral and intellectual character, is strongly insisted upon by our 
author. On this subject volumes have been, and volumes may 
be, written — for we are yet far from appreciating rightly tl^ 
power which the remembrances of childhood, carried into man- 
hood, exert upon the body, feelings, and mind. Wordsworth has 
condensed a volume into a few well-known but immortal lines : 

** My heart leapt up when I behold 

A rainbow in the tky : 

So wai it whan my lifii began ; 

So if it DOW I am a man ; 

So be it when I shall grow old. 

Or let me die I 
T%e child it father qfthe man ,- 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.* 

We are all acquainted with that amusing instance of the sub- 
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dhrision of labour— the manufacture of diM 9y€8, ^ On my first 
journey to London/' said Mr. Ostler, a Birmingham manufae- 
turer^ when before a committee of the House of CJommons, ** a 
respectable-looking man in the City asked me if I eould supply 
him with dons' eyes ; and I was foolish enot^h to feel half of- 
fended. I thought it derogatoiy to my new dignity, as a manu- 
facturer, to make dolls' eyes. He took me into a very large room, 
and we had just space to walk between stacks, from the floor to 
^le ceiling, of parts of dolls. He siM, * These are only the 
legs and arms ; the trunks are below.' But I saw enough to 
convince me that he wanted a great many eyes ; and as the article 
appeared quite in my own line of business, I said I would take an 
order by way of experiment ; and he showed me sereral speci- 
mens. I copied the order. He ordered various quantities, and 
qS various sizes and qualities. On returning to the Tavistock 
Hotel, I found that the order amounted to upwards of five hui- 
dred pounds." 

This little story may be made to serve a far higher purpose, 
than merely to stand as an illustration in political and sodiU eco- 
nomy. Why do ddldren dciigfat in toys f What is the source 
of that extraordimuy demand, by which inlftnts and children give 
the means of employment and wealth to men and women 1 Is it 
simply because the little girl it a little girl, that she finds such 
defi^ in dressing, nursing, and putting her doll to sleep t And 
is it simply because the boy i$ a boy, that he girds on his mimic 
sash and sword, blows his trumpet, and beats his drum t The 
question is answered by the author of ^ Home Education." <<Too 
little attsntion has," he says, ^ beoi given to the broad fact, that 
a child's mental existence is constituted almost entirely of the 
workings of the conceptive faculty. The human mind, in its first 
period, may be said to be all Idkalitt : for it is exclusively so 
during the half of its time, or more, which is passed in sleep ; 
chiefly so whenever no vivid impressions are made upon the 
senses ; and so, to a great extent, while left to find its own spark- 
ling felicity among its toys and gimeracks. . • « • . If we go on to 
the time when the notkm of property has just got a lodgment in 
the mind, we may meet with a pertinent instance of the vivacity 
of the conceptive power, when the little stickler for its rights finds 
its own horse or doll in its brother's or nster's hand, and then, 
yvnnJng to find brother's or sister's horse or doll, eagerly dis- 
euflses the question of meum and tuum / and, notwithstanding the 
dose resemblance of the two subjects of debate, fixes its grasp 
upon the real and genuine meum. That is to say, this same lisp- 
ing assertorof its rights has in its brain a pktnreof its plaything 
so exact and particular, that it serves at any time as a tally y by 
means of which it may recover the archetype. Yet this same 
mental miniature of the hobby, or the rose-lipped darling, does 
not merely come bAck, when recalled by the presence of the ori- 
gmal, but it floats before the internal eye, called for, and uncalled, 
waking and sleeping : of which further fact, with all its endless 
ooBsequences, we have evidence enough ; as, for instance, when to 
the little girl, lost in reverie, we suddenly put the question,^- 
<What are you thbkbg about!' < About dolly.' < About 
doDy I— which dolly ) ' * Oh, my best dolly, that moves her eyes 1 ' 
Sometunee, indeed, dolly's own dear name is heard muttered hi 
sleep ; when, as we need not doubt, the hit image is vividly pre- 
sect to the fancy. Nor is this all ; for while the doating little 
mama has her * own dolly ' on her lap^ or is dressing and un- 
dressing it, or is taking it abroad, or prepariof its breakfast, and 
desf atching it to school, the conceptive fkcnlty is working in 
another and a copious manner, and so as to involve all sorts of 
consequences to the future character. Dolly is the heroine of a 
dnma, vividly acted in Uio soul's little th«atre. HeiMe, thai is to 



say, fitnn the richness and vivacity of the conceptive faculty, 
comes all, or nearly all, the never-failing delight of which toys 
are the occasion." 

We shall follow out this subject in subsequent articles ; mean- 
time we recommend •* Home Edctcatioit " to all thou^rtful and 
intelligent parents and teachers. 



THE VOW. 

A NORTHERN TALE. 

In the ancient heathen times of the Saxons, ther^ happened 
once a great war with the Danes. Adalbero, Duke of Saxony, 
who had counselled it, now, in the hour of earnest confliot, stood 
at the head of his people* There flew the arrows and the javelins ; 
there glanced many viUant blades on both sides ; and there shone 
many bright gold shields through the dark fight. Bat the SaxorrSi 
at every attack, were repulsed, and were already so far driven 
back, that only the storming of a steep height could deliver the 
army and the country, disperse the enemy, and change a ruinous 
and destructive flight into a deriaive victory. Adalbero conduoted 
the attack. But in vain he forced his fiery charger before tbo 
squadron ; in vain he shouted through the field, the sacred words, 
''Freedom and Fatherland 1" in vain streamed his own warm 
blood, and the blood of the foe, over his resplendent armour. 
The ponderous mass gave way; and the enemy, secure on the 
height, rejoiced in their decided victory. Again rashed Adalbero 
on with a few gallant warriors ; again die faint-hearted fell behind ; 
and again the enemy rejoiced. 

" It is yet time,'' said Adalbero ; and again he shouted, " For- 
ward ! and if we conquer, I vow to the gods, to set fire to the 
four comers of my castle, and it iball blaze forth one bright 
funeral-pile, in honour of our victory and of our deliverance." 

Again was the attack renewed, but again the Saxons fled, and 
the enemy sent forth shouts of joy. 

Then cried Adalbero aloud before the whole army, " If we 
return victorious from the charge, ye gods, I devote myiclf to 
you as a solemn sacrifice ! " Shuddering, the warriors hastened 
after him, — ^bnt fortune was still against him ; the boldest fell-^ 
the bravest fled. Then Adalbero, in deep affliction, rallied the 
scattered band; and all that remained of the great and noble 
collected round him, and spoke thus :— " Thou art our ruin ! for 
thou hast counselled this war." Adalbero replied, '* My castlt 
and myself I have devoted to the gods for rictory, and what can 
I more?" 

The sad multitude called only the more to him, " Thou art our 
ruin I for thou hast counselled this war." 

Then Adalbero tore open his bo^om and implored the mighty 
god ot thunder to pierce it with a thunderbolt, or to give the 
victory to his army. But there came no bolt from heaven ; and 
the squadron stood timid, and followed not the call. In boundless 
despair, Adalbero at last said, ** There remains only that which is 
most dear to me — wife and child I offer thee, thou God of Armies, 
for victory. My beautiM blooming wifcy*— my only heart-loved 
child, — they belong to thee. Great Ruler in Asgard : with my own 
hand will I sacrifice them to thee ; but I implore thee, give me 
the rictory 1" 

Scarcely were these words uttered, when, fearful tbunderings 
rolled over the field of battle, and clouds gathered around the 
combatants ; and the Saxons, with fearful cries, shouted as with 
one voice, " The gods arc with us ! " With invincible courage, 
forward rushed the host ; — the height was carried by storm, and 
Adalbero, with sudden shudder, saw the enemy flying through the 
field. 

The conqueror returned home in triumph ; and, in all parts of 
delivered Saxony, came wives and children forth, and with out. 
stretched arms, greeted their husbands and fathers. But Adal- 
bero knew what awaited him ; and every smile of an affectionate 
wife, and every shout of a blooming child, pierced, as with a 
f2 
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poifoned dart, his uiffiiiilied heart At last they eame before his 
magnificent castle. He was not able to look np, as the beautiful 
Simdde met him at the gate, with her daughter in her hand ; while 
the little one always leapt and cried, ** Father, father ! belored 
fiUher!'' 

Adalbero looked round on his people, in order to strengthen 
himself ; eren there he met quivering eyelids and bitter tears ; for 
among his warriors, many had heard his horrible tow. He dis. 
missed them to their families, feeling what happy men he, the 
most unhappy, was sending to their homes ; then rode into the 
castle, and sending the domestics away, under Tarious pretexts, 
sprang firom his horse, closed the gates with thundering sound, 
secured them carefully, and pressed his beloved wife and child to 
his heart, shedding over them a torrent of tears. 

''What is the matter^ husband?'' said the astomshed Simelde. 

'* Why do you we^, father ? " stammered the little one. 

** We will first prepare an offering to the gods,*' replied AdaL 
hero ; '' and then I shall relate everything to you. Come to me 
soon, to the hearth.'* 

** I will kindle the fiame, and fetch, in the meantime, the imple- 
ments for sacrifice ; '* said the sweet Simelde ; and the little one 
cried out, clapping her hands, ** 1 also will help; I also will be 
there !" and skipped away with her mother. 

These words, ** I also will help ; I also will be there," the hero 
repeated, as, dissolved in grief, he stood by the flaming pile, with 
his drawn sword in his trembling hand. He lamented aloud over 
^ joyful innocent child, and the graceful obedient wife, who 
brought the bowl and pitcher, perfuming-pan and taper, used in 
sacrifices. 

Then it passed through his mind, that his vow could not be 
valid ; for such sorrow could not find a place in the heart of man. 
But the answer was given, in dreadful peals of thunder down firom 
heaven. 

" I know/' said he, sighing heavily, ^yonr thunder has assisted 
us, and now your thunder calls on yonr devoted believer for the 
performance of his vow." 

Simelde began to tremble as the frightful truth burst upon her ; 
and, with soft tears, she said, ** Ah, hast thou made a vow ? Ah ! 
husband, I see no victino !— shall human blood ! — " 

Adalbero covered his eyes with both his hands, and sobbed so 
terribly that it echoed through the hall, and the little one terrified 
shrunk together. 

I^melde knew well of such vows, in ancient times. She looked 
entreating to her lord, and said, *' Remove the child ! " 

** Both, both ! — I must ! " then murmured Adalbero ; and 
Simelde, with a violent effort, forcing back her tears, said to the 
little one, " Quick, child 1 and bind this handkerchief on thine 
eyes ; thy fkther has brought a present for thee, and will now give 
it thee." 

** My fkther looks not as if he would give me a present," 
sighed the chiUL 

**Thou shalt see^ thou shalt see presently,** said Simelde 
hurriedly ; and as she placed the bandage over the eyes of the 
child, she could restrain no longer her tears, but they fell so 
softly, that the little one knew it not 

The affectionate mother now tore the dn^iery from her snow, 
white bosom, and kneeling before the sacrificer, oeckoned that she 
might be the first victim. 

** Quick quick, only quick," whispered she softly to the lingerer; 
** else will the poor child be so terrified ! " 

Adalbero raised the dreadfU steel — then roared the thunder, 
and flashed the lightning through the building. Speechless sank 
the three to the cSirth. 

As ^bt evening breese rushed through ihe broken windows, the 
little one raised her head, from whence the bandage had fdlen, 
and said, ** Mother, what present has my father brought to me ? ** 

The sweet voice avrakened both parents. All lived, and nothing 
was destroyed but Adalbero's sword, which was nielted by the 
avenging flash of Heaven. 

''The gods have spoken!" cried the pardoned fkther; and, 
with a gush of unutterable love, ^bt three delivered ones wept in 
eadi other's arms. 

Vwr distant over the southern mountains, roared the tempest, 
where many years afterwards Saint Boniface converted unbelievers 
to the true faith 

From the 0€rwMH qf Frederick de la MoUe Fimqui, 



PARKER'S MISSIONARY TRAVELS IN THE " FAR 
WEST." 

Thb " Far West " is a somewhat indefinite term, applied to 
that vast extent of territory which extends from the western 
boundaries of the United States to the Rocky Mountains ; and 
even beyond them, to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. Tht 
" Oregon Territory " is its proper and definite appellation; at 
least, of what is known as the North-West Territory. That large 
portion of it which lies west of the Mississippi, to the foot of the 
mountain range, and which is drained by the Missouri aad its 
numerous tributaries, is an extensive level or rolling meadow- 
country, to which ^ French word " prairie " (meadow) has been 
applied ; its prairies presenting a rich undulating extent of surfSaoe, 
with but few prominent landmarks, to catch the eye of the travel- 
ler. The country on the other side of the mountains, towards the 
Pacific, has a different aspect. " Towering mountains, and vride- 
extended prairies ; rich valleys, and barren plains ; and large rivers 
with their rapids, cataracts, and falls, present a great diversitj of 
prospect.** 

The " Far West " is becoming the repository of the last and 
lingering remains of the aborigines of central North America — 
the last standing-ground of the red Indian, the shaggy bison, and 
the grisly bear. The government of the United States are sending 
or driving the various Indian tribes on their southern and w e stern 
frontiers into the " Far West,** on the principle avovred in Pre- 
sident Van Buren's recently published message to Congress — 
" that a mixed occupancy of the same territory, by the white and 
red man, is incompatible with the safety or happiness of either^ is 
a position, in respect to which there has long since ceased to be 
room for a difference of opinion. Reason and experience have 
alike demonstrated its impracticability.'* The same document 
which must have recently come under the eyt of all our readers, 
contains a detail of the transactions between the American go* 
vemment and the Indian tribes. " I can speak," says the IVe- 
sident, " from direct knowledge ; and I feel no difficulty in affirm- 
ing that the interest of the Indians in the extensive territory em- 
braced by them, b to be paid for at its fair value, and that no more 
fieivourable terms have been granted to the United States than 
would have been reasonably expected in a negotiation with civi- 
lised men, fully capable of appreciating and protecting thcdr own 
rights. For the Indian title to 116,349,897 acres, acquired since 
the 4th of March, 1829, the United States have paid 72,510,656 
dollars, in permanent annuities, lands, reservations for Indiuis, 
expenses for removal and subsistence, merchandise, medianical 
and agricultural establishments, and implements. When the 
heavy expenses incurred by the United States, and the circum- 
stance that so large a portion of the entire territory will be for 
ever unsaleable, are considered, and this price is compared witib 
that for which the United States sell their own lands, no one can 
doubt that justice has been done to the Indians in these nurchases 
also." 

Besides defending the American government from the diarges 
of cruelty and oppression, which had been brought against it, the 
President speaks in the following pleasing, though rather general 
terms, respecting the emigrants : — 

" The condition of the tribes which occupy the country set apart 
fbr them in the west is highlyprosperous, and encourages the hope 
of their eariy civilisation. Thtj have, for the most part, aban- 
doned the hunter state, and turned their attention to agricultural 
pursuits. All those who have been established for any length of 
time in that fertile region, maintain themselves by thdr own in- 
dustry. There are among them traders of no inconsiderable capi- 
tal, and planters exporting cotton to some extent ; but the greater 
number are small agriculturists, living in comfort upon the iwodnce 
of their farms. The recent emigrants, although they have in some 
instances removed reluctantly, have readily acquiesced in their 
unavoidable destiny. They have found at once a recompense for 
past sufferings, and an incentive to industrious habits, in uie abun- 
dance and comforts around them. There is reason to believe that 
all these tribes are friendly in their feelings towards the United 
States ; and it is to be hoped that the acquisition of individual 
wealth, the pursuits of agriculture, and habits of industry, vrill 
gradually subdue their warlike propensities, and incline them to 
maintain peace among themselves. To effect this desirable oliject, 
the attention of Congress is solicited to the measures recommended 
by the Secretary of War for the future government and protection, 
as well from each other as from the hostility of the warlike tribes 
around them, and the intrusions of the whites. The policy of the 
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gOTenunent has given them a permanent liome, and guaranteed 
to them ita peaceful and nndistarbed possession. It oiSj remains 
to give them a government, and laws which will encourage indus- 
try, and secure to them the rewards of their exertions. The im- 
portance of some form of government cannot be too much insisted 
upon. The earliest effects will be to diminish the causes and 
occasions for hostilities among the tribes, to inspire an interest in 
the observance of laws to which they will have themselves assented, 
and to multiply the securities of property, and the motives of self- 
improvement. Intimately connected with this subject is the 
establishment of the military defences recommended by the Secre- 
tary of War, which have been already referred to. Without them 
die government will be powerless to redeem its pledges of protec- 
tion to the emigrating Indians against the numerous warlike tribes 
that surround them, and to provide for the safety of the frontier 
settlen of the bordering states." 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
being desirous of obtaining accurate information respecting ^ 
moral and physical characteristics of the *' Far West,'' despatched 
an exploring party, the principab being the Rev. Samuel Paiicer, 
and Dr. WlStman, to examine and report from personal inspection. 
This was undertaken in the years 1835-37, and Mr. Parker has now 
poldished the resnltsof his tour, in a volume which appeared in 1838. 

Mr. Parker \» evidently a very honest and a very religious man. 
So sternly attached is he to the truth, that he would tear in pieces 
the finest description of Washington Irving, if he thought it was 
not rigidly exact. Indeed, though he is not a controversialist, he 
hits Irving*B ** Tour on the Prairies " very hard ; and Ross Cox 
does not escape without a passing blow. " The license," he says, 
speaking of his own work, '* given to poets and writers of romance,, 
cannot be tolerated here ; and no flights of a lively imagination, or 
graphic powers in relating passing occurrences, can atone for 
impressions which are not in accordance with truth." We shall, 
therefore, take Mr. Parker exactly as we find him ; and in giving 
our readers the accompanying abstract of hii journey, beg them 
to recollect, that they are following the track of one who seems 
to US, from an inspection of his b<x)k, to be a scrupulous, intelli- 
gent, and candid writer, though his intelligence is somewhat nar- 
rowed by peci|liar views, and even his exactness tinged by a gene- 
rous sympathy with the Indians. 

Mr. Parker's principal instructions were to collect all the infor- 
mation in his power relative to the climate and productions of 
the country ; but especially in 'respect of the numbers, manners, 
and customs of the Native Indians, with the view of ascerteining 
how far and to what extent missionary enterprise might be dif- 
fused amongst them. He was absent upwards of two years, having 
journeyed ^,000 miles in his tour from the Stote of New York 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and visiting the Sandwich 
Islands on his homeward voyage. Wherever he went he found 
good opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of the ground he 
passed over, in which he was much assisted by the kindness of 
the agento of the Hudson's fiay Company and the American Fur 
Company; and discovered ample room for the labours of the 
Christian missionary. In the course of the work he observes : — 
" It seems apparent to any observing Christian, that the present 
is the favourable time for the introduction of the gospel and civili- 
sation among the natives 5f this wide interior. Sx>n the cupidity 
and avarice of men wUl make the same aggressions here as on 
the east, and the deadly influence of frontier vices will interpose 
a barrier to the religion which they now are so anxious to em- 
brace and practise. Every circumstance combines to point out 
Ihe time when this work should begin, and not the least is that 
which has enlisted these Indians in favour of white men, snd 
made them feel their condition, in all respects, for this world as 
well as the coming one, is better than their own." 

On the 14th of March, 1835, Mr. Parker proceeded from 
Ithaca, New York, by Geneva and Buffalo, to Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Next, to Pitteburgh, the Birmingham of America, situated at the 
confluence of the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers, 960 miles 
above the mouth of the Ohio, where he arrived on the 25th. 
Then to Cincinnati, 455 miles, by the steamer, gently down the 
Ohio, calling at Wheling, a considerable manufacturing town. Ma- 
rietta, 76 miles below Wheling, a little above the confluence of the 
Mnskingnmy is one of the earUest-settled towns in the stote. On 
the 27th, he stopped at Maysville, Kentucky, and on the following 
day arrived at Cincinnati. This is a large city for a new country, 
ito settlement being so late as 1789. Commerce and manufac- 
tures are carried on to a large extent, and religion and morals are 
well sustained by the character of its iHstittttionfl, 



The route was now for St. Louis, by water 690 miles from 
Cincinnati;; on the 30th, Mr. Parker passed Louisville, a flourish^ 
ing city near the faUs of the Ohio ; it being high water, they were 
passed over without accident. Leaving the romantic and beautiM 
scenery of that noble river, they entered the Mississippi, where the 
two streams spread out in the form of a narrow sea, and flow on 
in united graxideur. On the 4th of April, he arrived at St. Louis, 
a stirring place of business on the west side of the Mississippi^ 
200 miles above the mouth of the Ohio, and 20 bdow the mouth 
of the Missouri, in lat. 38<> 36' N. and long. 89« 36' W. It is the 
central western depot of the American Fur Company. Adven- 
turers of almost every description of character and nation come 
here, such as trappers, hunters, miners, and emigrants, as to a 
starting-point, to go into the still far west, many of whom seek a 
miserable fortune in the Rocky Mountains. It has 15,000 inha- 
bitants, and its locality for trade is one of the finest in the valley 
of the Mississippi. The author was here joined by Dr. Whitman, 
who was appointed to be his associate. 

The American Fur Company have about 300 persons employed 
about the Rocky Mountains, and annually at this time despatch a 
caravan of sixty persons to convey their necessary articles of food, 
clothing, 8cc ; and in return bring back the produce of the year. 
The travellers made arrangements to proceed with the caravan, 
which starts from Liberty, one of the most western towns in the 
United States, whither they went by steam up the Missouri, by 
slow stages by St. Charies, Jefierson, BoonsviUe, nrankUn, Lex- 
ington, &c. At Liberty commences the long journey for the 
west— ^here horses and men are mustered. Here much may be 
learned of the Rocky Mountains ; and fhnn several intelligent 
friends, the travellers had very encouraging acoounte of the likely 
success of missions among the various tribes of Indians scattered 
over the widely-extended country of the " far west." 

On the I5th of May, they commenced their journey for CounoU 
Bluffs, directing their course N.W., and, for the last time for a 
long period to come, lodged in the house criT a oiviUsed frunily. 
On the morrow they entered upon the Indian country, and en- 
camped on a prairie beyond the limits of civilisation, amidst 
anxieties and sensations peculiarly exciting. 

The caravan proceeded slowly, aod having crossed the east or 
Little Platte, the Nodaway, and Neshnabotana rivers, journeying 
over some rich country, and meeting some of loway, Sioux, and 
Fox tribes, passed down from the high rolling prairie through the 
widely extended valley of the Missouri, towards Council Blnffb, 
amidst scenery at once beautiful and interesting. The extraor- 
dinary mounds which are to be seen here, which some have called 
the work of unknown generations of men, are scattered in every 
variety of form and magnitode — some conical, some elUptical, some 
square, and some parallelograms. If they were isolated, who would 
not say they are artificial t But there are ten thousand such. The 
mind seeks in vain for some due to assist it in unravelling the 
mystery. 

They continued at Council Bluffs three weeks. At the agency- 
house of the compsny, they met several missionaries of the 
Pawnees belonging to the American Board, and three of the 
Baptist mission sent to labour among the Otoes. While waiting 
the movement of the caravan, they made short excursions over 
the surrounding countrv, gleaning intelligence as they went. The 
Papillon unites with the Missouri from the east, and the Plattp 
six miles above from the west, flowing through a rich alluvial 
plain opening to the south and south-west, as fv as the eye can 
reach, where may be seen hundreds of horses, mules, and herds of 
cattle. The norUi is covered with woods. Few places can present 
a prospect more interesting, and when a civilised population shall 
add the fruits of their industry, but few places can be more 
desirable. In respect to effbrte for the religious instruction of the 
Indians, the author is convinced that the first impression the 
missionary makes upon them is most important. It from any 
motives, or frt>m any cause, instruction is delayed and thdr 
expectetions are disappointed, they relapse into their native apathy, 
from which it is difficult to arouse them. The Indians of this 
part of the Sioux country, are the Omahas upon the Missouri, 
about 2000 ; the Yanktons, about 2000, on • the Vermilion river, 
where it unites with the Missouri from the north; the Ponca 
Indians on the south side, 800 ; thetk there are the Santas Yank- 
tonas, Tetons Ogallalahs, Siones, and the Hankpapes. The 
aggr^ate numbers of these tribes may be 40 to 60,000. The 
Mandans are a more stationary tribe than the others, and hold 
out good opportunities for missionary exertion. 

Journeying west, the Black Hills is the next principal stopping- 
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pli«p. The Y aic<Hmter«d a seyere storm, and eroaaed the Papillon 
mer with difficulty ; leachiDg the Elkhorn, and after travelling 
ten miles up its banks, encamped for the night. On the follow* 
ing day they*met two American traders mtk a small caravan 
ntnming to the States, when mutual exchanges of friendship 
passed between them. Thej had now the land of the Otoes on the 
east, and the Pawnees' on the west, a most luxuriant and inviting 
country ; the latitude high enough to be healthy, and holdiog out 
every inducement to cidtivation. Grass grows of many spedes, 
and nnmerons and beautiful flowering plants, especially the rose, 
■wlncb. is found of almost every hue. Shall solitude reign there 
till the end of time I or at some future period shall the din of 
Inuincss be heard, and the sound of the church-going bell i It if 
plain that the Indians, under their present drcumstanoes, will never 
niiltiply and fill this land. To effect this, they must be brought 
under the isflueoce of civilisation and Christianity. 

They proceeded over the rolling prairie to the Lonps fork of 
the Platte, passed the village of the Tapage and Republican 
pAwnee Indians. Big Ax, IJie chief, received them with great kind- 
ness, and as they were starting on their summer hunt in the same 
track, the tribe accompanied the caravan for some days. The 
travellers having as yet no interpreter, were unable to avail them- 
•elves of many opportunities of ascertaining correctly the ideas of 
these Indians on religious subjects. Their provision, which had 
hitherto been but bsMxm and boiled com, being now reduced to 
oom only, the appearance of buffalo (properly bison) spread 
cheerfulness among them, and for some time they had an abun- 
dant supply of excellent meat. Proceeding up tiie north fork 
of the Platte, the change of vegetation, the appearanoe of different 
birds, Sec., indioate a higher region of country. Rocks begin to 
•ppear, yet they are far from the Rocky Mountains. Buffaloes, 
antelopes, elks, &c now abound in great numbers. Though Mr. 
Faricer'does not describe a buffalo chase with the zest of Wash- 
ington Irving, he nevertheless has a peril to record. Seeing tiie 
jnca chasing and shooting, he was roused : " I do not,'' he says, 
** feel authorised to sport with animal life, but I thought it not 
improper to try my horse in the chase. He ran very sinftly, was 
not at all afraid, and would have run into the midst of them, had I 
Iiot held him in check. He appeared to ei^oy the sport. I shot 
one through the shouUers, which had received a wound, which 
must have been fatal." Mr. Parker ignorantly incurred some 
danger: for he dismounted to take aim, and had the wounded 
beast risen and raahed upon him, he could not have mounted in 
time to escape. 

On the 25th, they feU in with a large party of friendly Ogallalahs, 
and went with them to their main village, consisting of more than 
2000 persons. These villages are not stationary, but move frt>m 
place to place. They were now going to the Black Hills for the pur. 
poee of trading. On Sunday, 26th, they encamped near Larama's 
fork in tibe Black Hills, and speot tiie day in reading and devotion. 
On this as on former occasions, the author laments his inability to 
ecHkverse with the Indians, especially as their general intelligence 
and keen observation warranted an opinion that they were desirous 
of information. The minds of these Indians are above the ordinary 
atamp, and the foims of their persons are fine ; many of them are 
** natnre's grenadiers." The women also are well formed ; their 
voices aoft and expressive, and their movements gracefuL It was 
agreeably surprising to see tall young chiefs, wdl dressed in their 
asode, leading by the arm their ladies ; in decency and politeness 
Uiey differ from those on the frontiers who have had intercourse 
with bad white men, and who have had access to whiskey. On 
the 30th, they met in council with the chiefs, when the object of 
the tour was laid before them. They expressed mneh satisfaction 
with the proposal, and said they would do aU they could to make 
mismonaries comfortable. There can be no doubt that the oom- 
■innity oi the Sioux would be a profitable field for labourers. 
Arrived at the Fort of the Black Hilk 

Aug. 1. — ^The next point is across tike Rocky Mountains, where 
thegenetal rendezvous is hdd. The waggons were now abandoned, 
and their stores packed upon mules. The geology of those regions 
now becomes more interesting ;-^herbage is scanty, and the mineral 
kingdom discloses many of its varie ties - g ranite, anthracite coal, 
iron ore, semi-tranq>arent green serpentine, fine yellow sand- 
atone, are to be found, besides the ^>pearanoe of vdoanic eruption. 
The strong and ferocious grisly bear, the terror of travellers, and 
a match iM the moat powerful buffislo, is here an inhabitant. Pass- 
ing over to the Sweet Water, a branch of the Platte, on the 6th, they 
encamp near Rock Independence, the beginning of that stupendous 
chain of mountains which divides North America. A valley not 



many years disoovered, of from five to twenty miles wide, and eighty 
miles long, renders the journey through these moontaina com- 
paratively easy. Cold winds from the snow-topped hills denote the 
change of the atmosphere. The mountains are indeed rodfcy samcA- 
taini. They are rocks heaped upon rocks, with no vegetotion except- 
ing a few cedars growing out of the crevices near their base. Their 
tops are covered with perpetual enow, the highest bong 18,000 
feet above the level of the sea. Here the autiior observes, from 
the levelness of this valley, that there would be no difficulty of 
constructing a railroad from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean ; and 
probably the time may not be far distant when trips will bo made 
across the continent, as they have been made to the Niagara falls ! 

Emerging from tiie mountains, having passed Big Sandy river, 
they came to Green river, a branch of ^ Colorado, in Int. 42*, 
where the caravan held their rendezvous. The Fur Company 
men in and about the mountains here deposit their furs, and take 
fresh supplies for the coming year. Parties from four different 
nations of Indisns were at this time assembled there for the pur- 
pose of traffic. While at this place. Dr. Whitman perfonned 
several surgical operations, such as extracting iron arrowa, which 
excited much amasement among the Indians. They had an 
interesting interview with several of the chiefe relative to the 
object of their appointment. The Nez Perc^ and Flathead Indians 
present a promising field for missionary labour. This they fixed 
on as a missionary station; and that another year might not 
elapse. Dr. Whitman determined to return with the caravan to 
carry this purpose into effect Meanwhile, Mr. Parker procured 
a voyageur who understood a littie of English, and the Indian 
chiefr ^ected one of their principal young men to convoy him to 
Fort Walla- Walk on the Columbia river. 

Aug. 22. — ^The two travellers parted ; one to return to the 
Stotes, and the other to pursue his route, ^ich was now by the 
Trois Tetons, three very high mountains separated from the 
main chain ; thence to Salmon river. The scenery is wild, and 
in many places sublime. Mountains of rock aUnost perpendi- 
cular shoot forth their heads. Great diversity of strata occurs : 
grev wacke, magnesian limestone, and brown gypsum, prevail ; 
under the bed of the latter is a sulphur spring, sending up about 
thirty gallons per minute. Norway pine, balsam fir, double 
spruce, and common poplar, abound ; and flax grows here sponte- 
neously, and is perennial, of which the Indians malte their nete. 
The fatigues of travelling were made light by the exceeding 
kindness of the Indians, who more than anticipated the travellers' 
wishes. On the 25th, they encamped at a place called Jackson's 
Large Hole, and recruited for some days. This pUce ia w^ 
watered by a branch of the Snake river and Lewis's river, which 
last is the outlet of Jackson's lake. Springs of uncommon 
clearness issue from the surrounding mountains. The vale is 
well supplied with grass, and the horses and mules were com* 
pensated for past deprivations. The mountains are covered with 
wood, while the diste nc e presente the appearance of an immensely 
large bank of snow, or luminous clouds skirting the horizon. 
The aolitude of these hills and dales will one day be lost in the 
lowing of herds and bleating of flocks, and the incense of prayer 
and praise aacend from many altars. On the 31st, passed a 
volcanic chasm of aeveral miles extent, found lava, volcanic ^laas, 
and vitrified stones. Receding from &e mountains, the dunate 
beccmies warmer, and tiie way is now throu^ great diversity of 
soiL Cross Henry's fork. In Cote's defile, they met a band of 
Nez Pero^, and were saluted most kindly by their head chitt 
At a meeting of the chiefs, and as many as one of the lodges 
would contain, the object of the mission was explained, whiiBh 
gave them all great joy. On Sunday the 6th, a good interpreter 
having arrived from Fort Hall, public worship was observed, and 
between 400 and 500 assembled in an orderly manner, and be- 
haved witii great droumspection. 

Oct. 3.— No rain had fallen since the 18th July. The water on 
this side the Rocky Mountains is excellent, and no country can 
possess a dimate more condudve to health. On the Walla- Walla 
river there is yellow pine cotton wood and willows, and various 
kinds of shrubbery. Prairie hens and avosete, robins, and other 
small birds, are plentiful, and crows are everywhere to be seen, 
and are rainarkably tame. Oct. 14, brought tiiem to the Fort of 
WaUa- Walla, and to tiie enjoyment of civilised sodety. This 
settlement is on the south side of the Cdiumbia river, in lat. 
46" 2', long. 1 lO"" SO'. The establishment have neeessariea, and 
many have the conveniences of life. They have cows, hogs, 
fowls, &e; and grow com, potatoes, and garden vegetables. 
Salmon and other fish are abundant. They keep dry gCKnU and 
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iiurdware for bftrfcer with the Indians. The jonm^ hither ^k 
six months and twenty-three days. 

Oct 8. — ^The next destination was to Fort VancouTeri 200 miles 
down Uie Columbia, and having settled with and discharj^ed the in- 
terpreter and Indians, bargained with three of the Walla- Walla tribe 
to proceed with a canoe. The passage down this river is exceed- 
ingly interesting, exhibiting great variety of country, through 
Tolcamic monntalns, basaltic rocks, fertile valleys, woods, hills and 
level plains. In this river, which is in some places three miles 
wide, are several islands capable of bearing good crops. Along 
its banks the Caynse, Chenooks; Nez Perc^, and other tribes, live 
in harmony, without feuds or jealousies ; which speaks much in 
favoor of tiieir kind and peaceable dispositions, affording anotiier 
proof of what might be effected by missionary enterprise. Passing 
Bront Island, PiHar Bock, and the Falls, the tide and the appear- 
ance o€ wat€|-fowl prodaim the approach to the Pacific Ocean. 
At the lower part of the La Dalles, they found a captain from 
Boston, with a small company of men, going up the river to Fort 
HalL He was an intelligent sociable man, and had the charge of 
the business of a company formed in Boston, for salmon fishing 
on the Ckdumbia, and for trade and trapping in the region of the 
moontains. Some extraordinary phenomena occur in this river. 
Thousands of trees may be seen standing in their natural position 
in the river in places where the water is above twenty feet deep, 
and rising to high or freshet water-mark, which is fifteen feet 
■boTe the low water. The water being dear, their spreading roots 
are to be seen in the same condition as when standing in their 
natural forest, and so numerous are they in many places as to be 
an obstruction to the canoes. Must not this subsidence have been 
of recent date ? The upheaving of tiie La Dalles or volcanic 
ro<^, and the many basaltic and other formations on this 
riyer, are also subjects of sublime contemplation. Here literally 
it may be said, tiie valleys are being exalted, the mountains 
laid low, and waters spring up in the desert. Seven months 
and two days had now expired, the fifty-six last days with Indians 
only. No absolute deprivation of food had been suffered, yet 
the arrival at Fort Vancouver, and the hospitable attentions of 
the diief superintendant of that station of die Fur Company, were 
hailed with grateful consideration. Fort Yancourer is on the 
north side of the Columbia, on a prairie surrounded vnth dense 
woods, interspersed with fertile pliuns. It is in N. lat 45° 37^i 
long. 122^ 50' West firom Greenwich; 100 miles from the 
Padfic Ocean. About 100 white men form the establishment. 

Oct. 17thi — Anxious to visit the Pacific, and return to Yan- 
couver before the rainy season should set in, and having the 
opportunity of the Boston brig, after one night's rest, Mr. Parker 
Ifift for St Greorge (Astoria) ninety miles bdow, and near the 
confluence of the Columbia with the Padfic. Coffin rock, Deer 
island, Watapoo island, the mouth of Conalitz river, and Gray's bay, 
are objects of attraction. Soon the Padfic Ocean opened to the 
view. ** This boundary of the far west," says Mr. Parker, "was 
to me an object of great interest ; axid when I looked upon the 
dark rolling waves, and reflected upon the vast ^expanse of five 
thousand nules, without an intervening island until you arrive at 
the Japan coast, a stretch of thought was required Uke contem- 
plating infinity, which can measure only by succession its ex- 
haustion and sublimity. Like the vanidung lines of prospect, 
so is contemplation lost in this extent of ocean." 

On this mountainous and iron-bound coast are some tracts of 
good land ; but the country is for the most part covered with the 
most heavy and dense forest of any part of America. After 
spending some days at Fort George, which is but a small estab- 
lishment, where a little business is done with the few remaining 
Indians, and the winter approaching, the invitation to spend that 
season at Yancouver was accepted by Mr. Parker, and tiie return 
thither was accomplished by the 30th of October. 

Here Mr. Parker had the opportunity of observing the character 
and condition of the Indians, from distant and different parts of 
the country ; and of forming an opinion which course was best to 
nursne. The settlement christianized, the concomitant expansive 
benevolence exerted and diffused, then this place would be a 
centre from which divine light would shine out and illumine this 
region of darkness. In the sodety of gentlemen, enlightened, 
polished, and sodable, the missionary is furnished wi3i every 
eonrenienee that he desires. This estid>lishment was commenced 
in 1824. In 1835 they had 450 neat cattle, 100 horses, 200 sheep, 
40 goats, and 300 hogs. In the same year they raised 500 
boshels of vrheat, 1300 bushels of potatoes, 1000 of barley, 1000 
of oats, 2000 of peas, and a great viri^ of garden vegetables. 



Fruit, sudi as apples, peaches, grapes, and strawberries grow, in 
plenty. Figs, oranges, and lemons, have also been introduced, and 
grow, with al>out the same care as in the latitude of Philaddphia; 
they have a flour and saw-mill, a bakery, shops for blacksmiths, 
joiners, and carpenters, and a tinner ; also an , hospital, into 
which Indians are received. 

It is estimated that there are 9,000 white men in the north and 
in the great west, engaged in trading, trapping, and hunting ; and 
fipom correct data, it appears recruits, to the amount of one third, 
are annually reqiured ; yet hundreds are willing to expose them- 
selves to hardships, famine, dangers, and death. 

Dec. 25. — ^The holidays are not forgotten in these far distant 
tegioaB, From Christmas till the New-year all labour is sus- 
pended, and a general time of indulgence and festivity commences. 

In the far regions beyond the mountains, besides the buffalp, 
the elk, and the antelope, the big-horn sheep, the white, grisly, 
brown, and blade bear ; are to be found also, the racoon, otter, 
badger, fox, weasel, wolves, wolverins, hares, hedgehogs, squirrels, 
&c. It is hardly necessary to say that the beaver, so noted for 
its valuable fur, for its actirity and perseverance, its social habits, 
its sagadty and skill in constructing its village, and preparing its 
neat and comfortable dwelling, is an inhabitant of this country. 
In the Columbia are to be found salmon, sturgeon, anchovy, rock- 
cod, and trout. On the coast the hart, seal, and the soa-otter, 
are numerous. 

The Indians of the plain live in the upper country, from the 
falls of the Columlna to the Rocky Mountains, the principal 
tribes of which are, the Nez Perc^, Cayuses, Walla-WaUas, 
Bonax, Shoshones, Spokdns, Flatheads, Coeur de Lions, Ponde- 
ras, Cootanies, Kettleftlls, Okanagans, and Carriers. The men 
are tall, and both sexes are well formed ; their hair and eyes are 
black, their cheek-bones high, thdr hands, feet, and ancles are 
small, and their movements are easy and gracefiiL Their dress ia 
a shirt, worn ovet long close leggings, with mocassins for their 
feet, over which they wear a buffalo robe. They are fond of orna- 
ments, and paint thdr faces with vermilion, &c Their horses, 
which are. their greatest wealth, they likewise decorate with gaudy 
trappings. Some chiefs own several hundred, and the poorest 
have one for each member <^ thdr family at least For subsist- 
ence they of necessity depend on hunting and fishing, and gather- 
ing roots and berries, "nidr cookery ib simple, and most of their 
food is roasted. 

The habits of the Indians are said to be indolent As a general 
remark, it may be true ; yet there is little to confirm it among the 
Indians of the plain. In general characteristics there is no differ- 
ence between them and o&er nations. As a part of the human 
family they have the same natural propensities, and the same 
social affections. They are cheerful, and often gay, sodable, 
kind, and affectionate ; and anxious to recdve instruction in what- 
ever may conduce to their happiness here or hereafter. Their 
manufactures are few and simple, not 'extending much beyond 
dressing skins for dothing, making bows and arrows, and some 
few articles of furniture. Their cooking utensils are mostly 
obtained from traders. Thdr canoes and fishing-nets are con- 
structed with great labour and patience. In religion, they believe 
in one Great Spirit, in the immortality of the soul, and in future 
rewards and punishments;, ihdr definite ideas of a religious 
nature, however, are extremdy limited. 

The Indians west ipf the great chain of mountains are averse to 
war, and only act on the defensive, when attacked by the Black> 
feet tribe ; whose country is along the east border of the Rocky 
Mountains, who rove about in war parties in quest of plunder. 

The Indians are not without thdr vices. Gambling is the most 
prominent, and is a ruling pasdon. It is much practised in 
horse and foot races. They have some games of chance, played 
with sticks or bones. Druidcenness is no vice of these Indians. 
The expense of transporting ardent spirit happily keeps back its 
introduction. 

Thdr moral disposition is very commendaUe. They are kind 
to strangers, and remarkably so to each other, and are of happy 
tempers. They manifest an uncommpn dedre to be instructed, 
that they may obey and fulfil all moral obligations. They are 
scrupulously honest in all Ihdr dealings, and lying is scarcely 
known. Haring no education, they are ignorant of all the 
sciences ; but in hunting, war, and in their domestic concerns, 
they manifest observation, skill, and inteUect. Thdr arithmetic 
is entirely mental They count with different words up to ten, 
then by tens to one hundred, and so on to a thousand by hun- 
dreds. They reckon their years by snows, thdr months by 
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mooni, and their dayii by tleept. They are fond of ringing, and 
haye flexible aweet-toned roices. 

The Indians of the lower country are those between the shores 
of the Pacific and the ftdls of the Colombia river, and from Paget' s 
Sound to Unper California. The principal nations are the Che- 
nooks, the Klicatats, the Callapooahs, and the UmbaqnAs, who 
are diTided into many tribes. Each nation has its principal 
chief. They are rather below the middle stature, not so well 
formed as those of the upper country, and their women are 
uncouth. They haye less sensibility, phTsical and moral, and are 
as degraded as those on the frontier of uie States, and from the 
same causes. By their intercourse with those who furnish them 
with the means of intoxication, and who have introduced kindred 
yioes, ^ey hare become indoloit and filthy in their habits. They 
do not dress sq wdl nor with as good taste as those of the upper 
country. Thcdr reUgious belief does not materially differ. Among 
their yioes they carry gambling to perfection. After they have lost 
eyerything they possess, they stake themselyes : first a hand, then 
the other, an arm, and in the same manner, piece by piece, the 
whole body, and at last the head ; and if they lose this, they go 
into perpetual slavery. It is only in the lower country of £e 
Oregon territory, and along the coast, that slavery exists. Smoking 
is a universal indulgence amongst them. Although less anxious 
than the upper, the lower Initians yet express a readiness to 
receive instruction. Their wealth is estimated by the number of 
dieir wives, slaves, and canoes. Their manufactures are nearly 
the same as those of the upper Indians, with the addition of hats 
and baskets, of uncommonly good workmanship, made of grass 
equal to the Leghorn. 

The government of the Indian nations is in the hands of chiefs, 
whose office is hereditary, or obtained by special merit. Their 
only power is influence, and this is in proportion to their benevo* 
lenoe, wisdom, and courage. 

March 1. — ^Iliere are now indications of spring. The mildness 
of the climate, and the soft temperature of the season west of the 
mountains, render it one of the most delightful portions of the 
American continent. The fiurming establuhment of Fort Van- 
couver has commenced the cultivation of their spring crops ; the 
gardener is preparing his ground for the seeds. The robhi and the 
t>lackbird resume their cheerful warblings in the fields and croves. 
During the winter the thermometer has not fkllen below 22 degrees 
of Fahrenheit^ and to this point only for three days. At this date it 
stood at sunrise 37 degrees ; noon 46 ; and at sunset 44. 

In the course of the winter Mr. Parker's time was devoted to 
the moral and religious improvement of the inhabitants at the 
Fort, and of the Inoans in the vicinity, and in collecting informa- 
tion relative to the object of his tour. 

April 14. — The season being now ftvourable, he prepared for 
his return. Having exchanged forewells with his. friends, for 
whose liberal and generous conduct towards him he records his 
grateful acknowledgments, he took his passage in the canoe of an 
Indian chief, and arrived at Walla- WaUa, after a severe straggle 
against the winds and the currents of the river, but without acci- 
dent. He stopped here a fortnight, improving the opportunity 
among the Indians, visiting the perpendicular wiJls, 300 feet high, 
through which the Columbia descends, and such other of ihe 
singular formations with which this country abounds as die time 
would admit. 

On the 9th of May he recommenced his journey, and pursued 
the same course as he came last autumn. Having been several 
months where the Indians of the lower country came daily under 
his observation, the contrast between them and the natives of the 
upper country is very noticeable. The former are more servile 
and abject, both in their manners and spirit ; while the latter are 
truly dignified and respectable in thor manners and general 
appearance, far less enslaved to their appetites, or to those vices 
vniose inevitable tendency is to degrade. They know enough to 
set some estimate upon character, and have much of the proud 
independence of freemen ; and are desirous of possessing a conse* 

Suence in ih» estimation of other people, and for this reason, no 
dubt, wish to be taught, and they receive any instruction for 
their benefit with remarkable docility. 

Mr. Parker visited Col vile, the highest post of the Hudson's Bay 
Compainr on the Columbia, about 700 miles from the Pacific. 
He also had an excurrion in the steamboat Beaver, fW>m Vancouver 
down the Columbia. The novelty of a steam-boat on the Co- 
lumbia awakened a train of prospective reflections upon the 
pobaUe changes which would take place in these remote rcigions 
in a very few years. 



The Columbia is the only river of magnitude in the Oregon 
territory, and is navigable for ships only 130 miles to die cascadaa.'; 
and it is tiie only one which affords a harbour for large ahips on 
the coast from California to the 49th degree of North latitude. For 
bateaux and light craft the.Columbia and its branches are navignble 
a thousand miles. 

Mr. Parker having explored the most important parts of the 
territory, and gained all the information within his reach ; hanring 
ascertained the practicability of penetrating with aafbty any« «mI 
every, portion of the vast interior, and &e disporition of Hie 
natives in regard to his mission among them, he bethought him 
of the most expeditious mode of returning. He availed himself 
of the offer of a passage in one of the Hudson's Bay Company's 
ships, to proceed to Oahu in the Sandwich Islands, hoping that 
a speedy opportunity would present to return to the United 
States. This voyage, of 2500 miles, was perfoMMd in 16 days. 
He was detained in the Sandwich Islands fram jmy to December, 
when engaging a passage for New London, he set sail, made land 
on the 17th of May, and on the 23rd reached his home at Ithaca, 
New York. 

Mr. Parker is a determined and persevering flriend of tbe 
Indians of this extensive territorjTt and while he strongly depre- 
cates the parcelling out of theur country by the British and 
American governments, he earnestly reoonunends them to the 
enlightened philanthropy of their more civilised fellow-men. The 
future condition of this noble race — ^whether or not the. Indians 
are to pass away before the increasing power and numbers of white 
men — is a question which now attracts attention, and invitea 
investigation. 



WALPOLB'S BBA80N8 FOa LIKIN6 LONDON. 

Wb are all familiar with the fact of Johnson's extreme par- 
tiality for London, and London life. But he was hr from being 
singular in this. The state of internal comnranication rendered 
access to the country difficult, and the want of rapid and varied 
intercourse rendered it extremely dull ; so much so that, to a per- 
son used to the comforts concentrated in the capital, the country 
was but another word for something disnud and horrid. This tiie 
following extract from Walpole's Letters to Sir Horace Mann tes- 
tifies ; and it also shows that the ** west end" of London was just 
beginning to spread out, and instead of an almost endless accumu- 
lation of streets and squares, houses were only scattered here and 
there: 

** Think what London would be, if the oh^ef bontes were in it, as in 
the citiet in other ooimtries,and not dispersed like great rarity — opiums 
in a vast padding of country. Well ! it it a tolerable place as it is ! 
Were I a phytidao, I would preicribe nothing but recipe ccclxt — 
drachm. Londin. Would you know why I like London to much ? 
Why, if the world must consist of to many foolt as it does, I choose to 
take them in the gross, and not made into separate pills, as they are 
prepared in the country. Besides, there is no being alone but in a 
metrepolis. The worst place in the world to find solitude is the 
country : questions grow there, and that unpleasant Christian com- 
modity neighbours. Oh! they are all good Samaritans, and do so pour 
balms and nostrums upon one, if one has but the toothache, or a 
journey to take, that they break one's head. A journey to take— ay ! 
they talk over the miles to you, and tell you you will he late in. My 
Lord Level says, John always goes two hours in the dark in the morn- 
ing to avoid being one hour in the dark in the evening ! I was pressed 
to set out toUlay before seven : I did before nine : and here I am 
arrived at a quarter past five fat the rest of the night ! I am more 
convinced every day tliat there is not only no knowledge of the worid 
out of a great dty, but no decency, no practical society — I had almost 
said, not a virtue.— -I will only instance in modesty, which all old 
Engliihmen are persuaded cannot exist within the atmosphere of 
Middlesex." 

DBFINrriON OF A OOOBl. 

Ik the EnglUh Hu$vf\fe the qualifications of a oook are thus 
described: — 



*' First, she most be cleanly both in body and ganaents ; she i 
have a quids eye, a curious nose, a perfeet taste, and rsady ear ; she 
must not be butter-fingered, sweet-toothed, nor &int-hearted ; for the 
first will let every thhig fall, the second wUl consume what it should 
increase, and the last irill lose time with too much niceness." 
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MRS. TIGUE. 

T^is amiable and highly gifted lady was not known to the 
wotidlnring her lifetime, hut her poetic character was established by 
die poBthomoos publication of her beautifol poem of " Psyche ;*' — 
a poea wludi displays the exquisite delicacy of tiionght, parity 
oi spirit and graee of expression, so essentially those of a woman, — 
a noble-minded and a loting woman. The natare of the saljeot 
chosen by Mrs. Tighe may to some appear questionable ; to such 
she has herself, in a preftuse to a private impression cirenlated 
amoof her friends before her death, given an admirable exposition 
of her ideas. 

" In maldng ^oice," she says, '< of the beantiftil ancient alle- 
gory of ' Lots and the Soul,' I had some foars lest my snb|eet might 
be condemned by the frown of set ere moralists ; however, I hope 
that if such have the condescension to read through a poem, which 
they may perhaps think too long, they wiU yet do me the justice 
to allow, that 1 have only pictured innocent love, such love as 
the porest bosom might confess. ' Les jeunes femmes, qui ne 
venlent point paraltre coquettes, ne doivent jamais parler de 
ramonr comme d'nne chose oil elles pnissent avoir part,'* says La 
Rodiefoaeanlt ; but I believe it is only the false refinement of the 
most profligate court which could give birth to such a sentiment, 
and that love wiU always be found to have had the strongest infln- 
enee where the morals have been the purest." 

The melancholy hours of a long protracted illness were soothed 
by the composition of the poem, in which the trials of faithful love 
are portrayed in an allegory, founded on the old fable of Cupid 
and Psydie, as told by Apideius. A strictly critical eye wiU dis- 
cover some want of skill in the adaptation, and taste msy be 
offended by the sudden change ftrom classic to gothic imagery; 
but sudi is the charm of the fine nature which breathes a pure life 
tiiroughout the poem, that these faults, and occasional weakness 
of expression, arising chiefly from the difficulty of ftdly mastering 
Spenserian verse, are forgotten ; and in contemplation of the love* 
fineas of Psydie, we see no imperfection in the verse which cele- 
brates her toils : 

*' For she was timid as the wintry flower. 
That, whiter than the snow it blooms among. 
Droops its fSur head submissive to the power 
Of every angry blast that sweeps along, 
Sparing the k^dy trembler, while the strong 
Majestic tenants of the leafless wood 
It levels low.'' 

Allegorical writing has not found much feivour in recent times, 
and there is reason for the discouragement it has met widi. It is 
difficult, and to judge from the examples hitherto presented to us 
by the very best writers, almost impossible, fuUy to embody the 
author's conceptions when this style is adopted. Inconsistencies, 
nay even absurdities, will force themselves in, and mar the har- 
mony of the fable ; and when the great master on whose model 
Mis. llghe moulded her tale, — ^when Spenser himself has so often 
fBoled, it is not surprising that his follower has sometimes stum- 
bled. But '* with all its ikults," Psyche is so exquisite an illus- 
tration of tiie purest and most enchanting feeling which it is 
permitted to man to experience, — a feeliog too often debased, — 
too often despised, — too often doubted and misnnderstood ; a 
Cseling whose very existence many ** of the earth, earthy," affect 
to deny ; but whose influence, when rightiy felt, gives us a glimpse 
of heaven, — ^a glimmering view through the half open gates of 
panuiise, — that we would fun recall this exquisite poem from the 
oblivion into which we fear it has fallen, and would recommend it 
to every woman, as affording through a charming, a delightfbl 
medinm, the moral lessons best calculated to ensure her happiness 
in that state in whidi alone her nature can be perfected, — in a 
happy marriage. 



• " No yoooff wooMB, wko dots not wkh to be accooBtMl • coquette, ihoald 
cTcr iprak of love as what tbs cao possibly bt Intsrtsted in.*' 



" Oh, you for whom I write ! whose hearts can melt 

At the soft thrilling voice, whose power you prove 

You know what cluurm unutterably felt 

Attends the unexpected voice of Love : 

Above the lyre, the lute's soft notes above, 

Widi sweet enchantment to the soul it steals, 

And bears it to Elysium's happy grove ; 

You best can tell the rapture Psyche feels 
When Love*s ambrosial lip the vows of Hymen seals." 

The poem opens with a description of Psyche in her solitary 
wanderings : 

" Much wearied with her long and dreary way. 
And now with toil and sorrow well-nigh spent. 
Of sad regret and wasting grief the prey. 
Fair Psyche through uotrodden foresU went. 
To lone shades uttering oft a vain lament ; 
And oft in hopdess silence sighing deep. 
As she her fatal error did repent, 
While dear remembrance bade her ever weep. 

And her pale cheek in ceasdess showers of sorrow steep. 

'Mid the thick covert of that woodland shade, 
A flowery bank there lay undressed by art, 
But of the mossy turf spontaneous made ; 
Here the young branches shot their arms athwart. 
And wove the bower so thick in every part. 
That the fierce beams of Phoebus glandng strong 
Could never through the leaves their fury dart ; 
But the sweet creeping shrubs that round it throng. 
Their loving fragrance mix and trail thdr flowers along. 

And close beside a littie fountain played. 
Which through the trembling leaves all joyous shone, 
And with the cheerful birds sweet music made. 
Kissing tiie surface of each polished stone 
As it flowed past : sure as her favourite throne 
Tranquillity might well esteem the bower. 
The fresh and cool retreat have called her own, 
A pleasant shelter in the sultry hour, 
A retiige from the blast and angry tempest's power. 

Wooed by the soothing silence of the scene, 
Here Psyche stood." 

Leaving the weary Psyche to repose on the bank, the posi 
relates her story up to the time at which she is introduced to us, 
adhering pretty dosely to the fable of Apuldus. We are told how 
the surpassing beauty of the royal viiigin raised the jealousy of the 
Queen of Love, who found her fanes deserted, and the homage 
due to her transferred to Psyche. She calls her son, and bids him 
to revenge her : 

*' Deep let her driok of that dark bitter spring. 
Which flows so near thy bright and crystd tide. 
Deep let her heart thy sharpest arrow sting. 
Its tempered barb, in that black poison dyed." 

Cupid obeys, and bearing the waters of Sorrow, he flies to the 
couch where Psyche lay sleeping : 

'* A placid smile plays o'er each roseate lip, 
Sweet severed lips ! while thus your pearls disdose. 
That slumbering thus unconsdous she may rip 
The crud presage of her future woes ! 
Lightly as fall the dews upon the rose. 
Upon the coral gates of that sveet cell 
The fatd drops be pours ; nor yet he knows, 
Nor, though a god, can he presaging tell 

How he himself shall mourn the ills of thit sad spell I 

Nor yet content, he from his quiver drew. 
Sharpened with skill divine, a shining dart : 
No need had he for bow, since thus too true 
His hand might wound her all exposed heart ; 
Yet her fair side he touched with gentlest art, 
And half rdenting on her beauties gazed ; 
Just then awaking with a sudden start, 
Her opening eye in humid lustre blazed, 
Unseen he still remained, enchanted and amased. 
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The dart which la hit haad now trembliiig stood, 
Ab o*er the couch he bent with ravished eye, 
Drew with its daring point celestial Mood 
From his smooth neck's unblemished ivory : 
Heedless of this, but with a pitying sigh 
The evil done, now anxious to repair. 
He shed in haste the balmy drops of joy 
O'er all the silky ringlets of her hair ; 
Then stretched his plumes divine, and breathed cdbitlal air.'* 

Psyche, who has baen troubled with ** a dream of mini^ed terror 
and delight,'' reveals her cares to her mother ; the oracle is con- 
sulted, and it is decreed that '* on nuptial couch, in nuptial vest 
arrayed," Psyche should be placed upon the summit of a rock, 
from whence she should be borne by '* a winged monster of no 
earthly race." The oracle is obeyed, but no monster appears, 
and the Zephyrs waft Psyche to the Island of Pleasure : 

'* When lo 1 a voice divinely sweet she hears, 
From unseen lips proceeds the heavenly sound ; 
' Psyche, approach ! dismiss thy timid fears, 
At length his bride thy longing spouse has found, 
And bids for thee immortal joys abound ; 
For thee the palace rose at his command. 
For thee his love a bridal banquet crowned ; 
He bids attendant nymphs around thee stand, 

Prompt every wish to serve, a fond obedient band.'" 

Thus the day passes over the wondering Psyche's head ; all her 
wants ministered to by unseen hands. At eve *' a downy couch 
arose," and the ** hymeneal strain" is sung by heavenly voices : 

*^ The expiring lamps emit a feeble ray. 
And soon in fragrant death extinguished lie ; 
Then virgin terrors Psyche's soul dismay. 
When through the obscuring gloom she nought can spy, 

But softly rustling sounds proclaim some Being nigh." 

He speaks, she recognises the voice of the beloved : 

" < 'Tis he, 'tis my deliverer ! deep imprest 

Upon my heart those sounds I well recall,' 

The blushing maid exclaimed; and on his breast 

A tear of trembling ecstacy let fill. 

But, ere the breeses of the morning call 

Aurora from her purple, humid bed. 

Psyche in vain explores the vacant hall, — 

Her tender lover from her arms is fled. 
While Sleep his downy wings had o'er her eye-lids spread." 

Bat ** inevitable (ate pursues her to the bowers of hi^piness," 
and discontent takes possession of her soul ; she is troubled by the 
concealment of her lover, and she longs once more to behold her 
mother's face. Forcing, at length, from Love an unwilling consent, 
the Zephyrs bear her back to her father's hall. Her envious sisters 
plot her ruin, and persuading her that her lover is a foul magi- 
cian, forced to conceal his frightful form in darkness, place a 
dagger and a magic ring in her yet uncertain hands, and urge her 
to unveil the mystery, and strike the monster dead. She oompUes, 
and returning to her isle on the gentle wings of the soft-breathing 
Zephyrs, proceeds to execute her fatal purpose. 

At night she conceals a lamp, and when 

** Allowed to settle on celestial eyes. 
Soft Sleep exulting now exerts his sway,'* 

Psyche arises, and brings forth the lig^t : 

'* Ah ! well ( ween that if with pencil true. 
That splendid vision could be well expr^sed. 
The fearful awe imprudent Psyche knew 
Would seise with rapture every wondering breast, 
When Love's all potent charms divinely Btood confessed." 
• •••••• 

** Speechless with awe, in transport strangely lost, 
I^ng Psyche stood with fixed adoring eye; 
Her limbs immoveable, her senses tost 
Between amazement, £ear, and ecstacy, 



She hangs enamoured o'er the deity. 
Till from her trembling hand extinguished frlln 
The fatal lamp — He starts — and suddenly 
Tremendous thunders echo through the halls, 
While ruin's hideous cradi bursts o'er the aflrighted waOs." 

Cupid can no longer shield her from the veogeaaoe of Ycrat, 
and she is condemned to wander exiled from him, till she ha 
readied the bowers of perfect happiness, and reared ^lere an altir 
to the offended goddess, and on the altar placed an urn *' filled 
from immortal Beauty's sacred spring." In the midst of her toil- 
some wanderings, the poem opens. Cupid, disguised as a knight, 
his celestial features concealed by tis helmet, now conaes to her 
assistance ; and under his guardianship she escapee the snares 
successively spread for her by the passions and follies mhkth. heict 
mankind. At length, all dangers being triumphantly- orercome 
by the aid of Love and his attendant Constancy, she reaches the 
bowers of Happiness, and gains the urn of Beauty. 

** Scarce on the altar had she placed the urn, 
When lo ! in whispers to the ravished ear 
Speaks the soft voice of Love ! ** Turn Psyche, torn ! 
And see at last, released from every fear. 
Thy spouse, thy faithful knight, thy lover here ! 
From his celestial brow the helmet fell, 
In joy*s ftdl glow, unveiled his charms appear. 
Beaming delight and love unspeakable. 

While in one rapturous glance their mingling sonls they tdl. 

" Two tapers thus, with pure converging rays. 

In momentary flash their beams unite. 

Shedding but one inseparable blaze 

Of blended radiance and effulgence bright. 

Self lost in mutual intermingling light ; 

Thus in her lover's circling arms embraced. 

The funting Psyche's soid by sudden flight. 

With his its subtlest essence interlaced ! 
Oh ! bliss too vast for thought ! by words how pooriy traced 1" 

Such is the plan of this elegant poem, and the extracts we haie 
made will enable the reader to form some idea of the grace and 
tenderness of its execution. The volume contains several minor 
poems, all bearing traces of the delicate taste which dictated 
** Pysche." We would willingly quote several of these, but must rest 
content with one, which is all our limits will enable us to insert 
A melancholy interest is attached to it ;--it was the last work of the 
author. 



ON RBCBIVINO A BRANCH OF MBZBRBON, WHICH FLOWBBBO 
AT WOODSTOCK, DEC. 1809. 

** Odours of Spring, my sense ye charm 

With fragrance premature ; 
Andy 'mid these days of dark alarm, 

Almost to hope allure : 
Methinks with purpose soft ye come 

To tell of brighter hours, 
Of May's blue skies, abundant bloom. 

Her sunny gales and showers. 

** Alas ! for me shall May in vain 

The powers of life restore ; 
These eyes that weep and watch in pain 

Shall see her charms no more. 
No, no« this anguish cannot last 1 

Beloved friends, adieu I 
The bitterness of death were past. 

Could I resign but you. 

** But oh ! in every mortal pan^ 

That rends my soul from 1&, ' 
That soul which seems on you to hang 

Through each convulsive strife 
Even now, with agonising grasp ' 

Of terror and regret. 
To all in life its love would dasp 

Clings close and dotcr yet. 
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'* T«t why, immortal, vital spark ! 

Hmu mortidly opprest ? . 
Look up, my soul, throngU proapecta dark, 

Ab4 bid tiiy terrors rest ; 
F^i^, forego thy eartMy part, 

'nuno heaveoly being trust :.— 
Akt vain attempt ! my coward heart 

Still shudderijig dings to dust. 

" Oh ye 1 who soothe the pangs of death 

With love's own patient care, 
Stin, still retain this fleeting breath. 

Still pour the fervent prayer :— 
And ye, whose smile must greet my eye 

No more, nor voice my ear. 
Who breathe for me the tender sigh, 

And shed the pitying tear ; 

** VTkme kindness (though for, far removed) 

My grateful thoughts perceive. 
Pride of my life, esteemed, beloved, 

My last sad claim receive ! 
Oh I do not quite your friend forget, 

Forget alone her fieiults ; 
And speak of her with fond regret, 

Who adu your lingering thoughts.*' 

It is to be regretted, that fo litde is known of the private his- 
tery of Mrs. TSghe. Surely the life of such a woman, whose vir- 
tues and talents alike adorned her, would supply many traits of 
interest, and many lessons of profit Our informatioa is too 
scanty. We have no means of knowing more concerniuf her 
than that she was^the wife of an Irish gentleman of ancient family, 
Henry Tighe, Esq., of Woodstock, in the county of Kilkenny. 
Hie composition of poetry served to console the tedious hours of 
dialicanng and painftil illnees, which lasted for six years, and was 
borne vrith patience and submission. She died at Woodstock on 
the 24th of March, 1810, in the 37th year of her age. ** Her fears 
of death were perfectly removed before she quitted this scene of 
trial and suffering ; and her spirit departed to a better state of 
fsristttnce, confiding with heavenly joy in the acceptance and love 
of her Bedeemer." 



LUTHER 8 TABLE TALK. 

Lotbbr's " Table Talk " was published about twenty years 
after his death, by an editor, who stated that he had been often 
with LuUier dunng the two last years of his life ; and having 
taken notes of much which he had heard the great reformer utter, 
and being aided by the notes of another person, he had made up 
this ooUwtion of his sayings. A lai^e portion of the work is of 
very apocryphal character. It was tnmslated into English by a 
Captain Henry Bell, who tells a long and strange story respecting 
his procuring a copy of the book, and his translation of it. Two 
members of the Assembly of Divines, to whom, in 1646, it had 
been refiencd, by the House of Commons, to make a report on 
the translation, stated that they had found in it *' many excellent 
and divine things," but also ** withal many impertinent things — 
some things which will require a grain or two of salt, and some 
things which will require a marginal note or preface.'' On this, 
the House of Commons, whose sanction and authority had been 
asked for the publication, refused, and. it was published as a private 
specnktion in 1652. 

" No man,** said Luther, '* can calculate tlie great charges God is 
at only in maintaining the birds and such creaturas, which in a manner 
are nothing, or of little worth. I am persuaded," said he, ** that it 
eoateth God more yearly to maintain the sparrows alone, than the 
ivhole year's revenue of the French king ! What then shall we say of 
the reet of hia oreaturea ? '*— Lu^A#r'« Table Talk, p. 158. 

Hus ie a specimen of the abeurdity which is often attempted to 
be passed off as wisdom, under tiie stamp of a great name. To 
reason after this fashion is to measure God 1^ ourselves, and thus 
to lower our c onceptions of the mi^t and majesty of his diaracter. 
All our ideas of the Deity must be relative, and drawn firom what 
ne see and know ; but how sublime and simple is the Psalmist's 
isasge, '* Thou opmust thine hand, they are fUled with good I " 
Tbffe is no idea of exedioa inv<dved~nothing about eottmg God 
any tiling. 



RECOLLECTIONS OP JOHN WILKES. 

One of the most anuising things in that amnsiig and unique 
work ** Boewdl's Johnson^ is the aooount given by the vivacious 
Scotchman, of how he contrived to get up an interview and 
acquaintance between Dr. Johnson and John Wilkes. '' My 
desire," says Botwell, ^ of being acqnaint.ed with celebrated men 
of every deacriptiDn^ had made me, much idx>ut the same time^ 
obtain an introduction to Dr. Samuel Johnson, and to John 
Wilkes, Esq. Two men more different could perhaps not be 
selected out of all mankind. They had even attacked one another 
with some asperity in their writings; yet I lived in habits of 
friendship with both. I could fully rdish the exceUenoe of each : 
for I have ever delighted in that intellectual chemistnr which can 
separate good qualities from evil in the same person.'' 

The manner in which Boswell contrived the meeting was as 
follows £ — ^ My worthy booksdlers and friends," says he, *^ Messrs. 
Dilly in the Poultry, at whose hospitable and wdUcovered table 
I have seen a greater nun^wr of literary men than at any other, 
except that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, bad invited me to meet Mr. 
Wilkes and some more gentlemen, on Wednesday May 15 [ 1 776'\, 
*Pray,' said I, *let us have Dr. Johnson.' <VTiat! witii Mr. 
Wilkes? not for the world!' said Mr. Edward Dilly. 'Come,' 
said I, ' if you let me negotiate for you, I will be answerable that 
all shall go well.' ' Nay,^ said Mr. Dilly, < if you will take it upon 
yon, I am sure I diall be very happy to see them both here.' 

^ Notwithstanding the high veneration which I entertained for 
Dr. Johnson, I was sensible that he was sometimes a little 
actuated by the spirit of contradiction, and Iff msans of that J 
hoped J should gain my point, I was persuaded that if I had 
come upon him vrith a direct proposal, * Sir, will you dine in 
company with Jack Wilkes ? ' he would have flown into a passion, 
and would probably have answered — ^ Dine with Jack Wilkes, sir! 
I'd as soon dine with Jack Ketch ! ' I, therefore, while we were 
sitting quietiy by ourselves at his house in an evening, took occa- 
sion to open my plan thus : ' Mr. Dilly, sir, sends his respectful 
compliments to you, and would be happy if you would do lum the 
honour to dine with him on Wednesday next, along with me, as I 
must soon go to Scotland.' Johnson. ^ Sir, I am obliged to Mr. 
Dilly, and will wait upon him.' Boswbll. * Provided, sir, I sup- 
pose, that the company whidi he is to have is agreeable to you ? ' 
Johnson. ' What do you mean, sir ? what do you take me for ? 
Do you think I am so ignorant of the worid as to imagine that I 
am to prescribe to a gentieman what company he is to have at his 
table? BoawBLL. 'I beg your pardon, sir, for wishing to 
prevent tou from meeting people whom you might not like. 
Perhaps he may have some of what he calls his patriotic friends 
with him.' Johnson. < Well, sir, and what then t what care / 
for his patriotie friends! P(^ !' Boswbll. <I should not be 
surprised to find Jade Wilkes tiiere.' Johnson. * And if Jack 
Wilkes ^umld be tiiM«, what Is that to me, sir ! My dear friend, 
let us have no more of this. I am sorry to be angry with you ; 
but really it is treating me strangely, to talk to me as if I oould 
not meet any company whatever, occasionally.' Boswbll. * Pray 
forgive me, sir ; I meant wdL But you shall meet whoever oomes 
for me ! ' [The sly dog.] Thu$ J secured Attn, and told Dilly 
that he would find him very well pleased to be one of his guests 
on the day appointed." 

Boswell, to his mortification, and tiie apparent failure of his 
artifice, found Johnson, on the day appointed, busily employed in 
^ buffeting his books," covered witii dust, and making no prepara- 
tion for going abroad. ** * How is this, sir t' said I. ' Don't you 
recollect that you are to dine at Mr. Ditty's f ' Johnson. ' Sir, 
I did not think of going to Dilly's — it went out of my head. I 
have ordered dinner at home with Mrs. Williams.'" BosweU 
had some diflSculty in overruling this arrangement; and at Isst 
had the satisfaction of hearing Johnson roar out to his black 
servant, ** Frank, a dean shirt !" "When I had him fairiy 
seated in a hackney-coach with me, I exulted as much as a 
fortune-hunter who has got an heiress into a post-chidse with him 
to set out for Gretna Green." 

Boswdl watched Johnson in Dilly's drawing-room. ^ I kept 
myself snug and silent, and observed him whii^>ering to Mr. Dilly, 
*Who is that gentleman, dr!' — ^"Mr. Arthur Lee.' Johnson. 
< Too, too, too,' (under his breath), which was one of his habitual 
murmurings. Mr. Arthur Lee could not but be very obnoxious 
to Johnson, for he was not only a patriot ^ but an AmerieoM, 
* And who is the gentieman in lace V^* Mr. Wilkes, sir.' This 
iitfonnation ooi^Mmded him still more ; he bad some difficulty to 
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restrain himself, and ttldng up a book, sat down upon a window- 
seat, and read.^ 

Dinner was announced ; and Wilkes oontrifed to seat himself 
beside Johnson. '* No man ate more heartily than Johnson, or 
loved better what was nice and delicate. Mr. Wilkes was very 
assidaoas in helping him to some fine veal. * Pray, give me leave, 
sir— it is better here — a little of the brown — some fat, sir — a little 
of the stuffing — some gravy — ^let me have the pleasure of giving 
yon some batter — allow me to recommend a squeeze of this 
orange ; or the lemon, perhaps, may have more zest." * Sir, sir, 
I am obliged to you, sir/ cried Johnson, bowing, and turning his 
head to him with a look for some time of suriy virtue, but in a 
short while of complacency." 

For the rest of the table talk we must refer to the * Life ; ' it 
is enough that Wilkes completely triumphed, and sent the 
* Rambler' home full of good-nature; and bustling Boswell had 
the satisfaction of hearing Burke pronounce his scheme a ^ suc- 
cessful negotiation," and that ** there was nothing equal to it in 
tiie whole history of the corps diplomatique.** Some time after- 
wards, Johnson thus spoke of Wilkes :— ^< Did we not hear so 
much said of Jack Wilkes, we should think more highly of his 
conversation. Jack has a great variety of talk. Jack is a scholar, 
and Jack has the manners of a gentleman. But after hearing his 
name sounded from pole to pole as the phoenix of convivial felicity, 
we are disappointed in his company. He has always been at 
me. But I would do Jack a kindness, rather than not. The 
contest is now over.'* 

John Wilkes was the son of an eminent distiller in St. John- 
street, Clerkenwell, London, where he was bom Oct 28, 1727. 
His father's house was noted for hospitality, and was the resort of 
many eminent charactera in ^e commercial and political world. 
Early intercourse with such society gave to \^^lkes the literary 
turn of mind by which he was so soon distinguished. He had the 
rudiments of his education at Hertford, was afterwards placed 
under a tutor in Buckinghamshire, by whom he vras attended to 
the university of Leyden, where he became soon known for his 
ability. When he returned in 1750, he married Miss Mead, a ridi 
heiress of Buckinghamshire. 

Wilkes's first appearance in public was on the occasion of the 
general election in 1754, when he offered himself for Berwick, but 
was unsuccessful. He took his seat for Aylesbury in 1757, and 
was again returned in 1761. 

John Stuart, the third earl of Bute, had the charge, or virtual 
direction, of the education of G^eorg^ the Third ; and when his 
pupil ascended the throne in 1760, he maintained his influence 
over his mind. The secrat influence of the fsvourite was the 
cause of the ratirement of Pitt— the " great Earl of Chatham,"— 
from office, and shortly afterwards, of breaking up the existing 
cabinet. Lord Bute was made first lord of the treasury, or prime 
minister, in 1762, an office which he did not hold above ten 
months. The period, however, was one of extraordinary political 
excitement. Lord Bute was one of the most unpopular ministers 
that ever held office. He professed the doctrine that ministera 
were not really the executive government, but literally only the 
official servants or instruments of the king ; and by thus endeavour- 
ing to govern in the name of the king alone, he arrayed against 
himself and his feeble cabinet a powerful opposition amongst the 
great fiunilies in the country, as well as the nation at large. 

Thera was a paper called the * Briton,* in the interest of minis- 
ten i and Wilkes projected an opposition to it, which he called 
the ' North Briton,' a weekly periodical, which lasted from June 
5, 1762, to Nov. 12, 1763. Churchill, the poet, *' spendthrift 
alike of money and of wit," was employed by Wilkes to contribute 
to the pages of the ' North Briton ; ' and the character of the 
periodical was like that of its two principal writera, bold, careless, 
witty, clever, and profligate. 

It was No. 45 of the/ North Briton ' which was the cause of 
Wilkes being brought so prominently before the public, and 
becoming for a time one of the most popular political charactera 
this oonntry has produced. The particular cause of offence was a 
cutting comment on a speech made by the king to parliament ; it 
would pass unnoticed in the present day, but at that time the pub- 
lication of debates in parliament had not yet been tacitly sanctioned, 
and the puncent violence of Wilkes so exasperated ministera, that 
they prooeensd against him in a summary way. In doing so, they 
were the cause fi raising and settling an important constitutional 
question. 

A ** general warrant " ^one in which the>ames of the parties to 
be arrested are not specified) was issued for the apprehension of 



Wilkes, with a verbal order to enter his house, break open bi 
repositories, seize and carry away his papera, and arrest hi 
person. On the occasion of his appr^ension, he saved Ul 
partner Churchill, very adroitly. Whilst the offioera vrere ia tkl 
room, Churchill entering, Mr. Wilkes accosted him, "Good 
morrow, Mr. Thompson, how does Mn. Thompson do to-day ;^ 
does she dine in the country!" Churchill thanked him, 
<<she waited for him;" and directly taking leave, went ' 
secured all his papen, and retired into the country. r 

Wilkes loudly protested against the illegality of genersl vif 
rants, and stoutlv resisted the authority of the messengen ; sol 
it was not till ttireatened with force that he went before LorJ 
Haliikx and Egremont, the secretaries of state, who oommitt* 
him to the Tower, where for three days his friends were deaisi 
access to him. He appeared in the Court of Common Pleas b 
habeiu oorput^ where the judges unanimously pronounced tk 
warrant illegal, and he was discharged. He was trinmphanw 
cheered, and in the evening his victory was celebrated by bonfire^ 
illuminations, 8cc. The printera who had been taken up nndsr 
the general warrant, brought actions against the messengen thai 
arrested them, and recovered heavy damages. 

On Mr. Wilkes's letum home from the Court of Common Flcsi| 
he sent the following letter to the secretaries of state. 1 

** Great George Street^ Map 6, 1763. 
** My Lords, 
^ On my return home here from Westminster Hall, where 1 have | 
been discharged from my commitment to the Tower, under year 
lordships' warrant, I find that my house has been robbed, and ssi 
informed that the tlolen goode are in the possession of one or both 
your lordships. I therefore inast that you do forthwith retan 
them to, your humble servant, 

"John Wilkes. 
** To the Emrlf Efremoat and Halifiu.** 

And the next morning actually went in person to the house of 
Sir John Fielding in Bow-street, and demanded a warrant to searck 
their houses. In the course of the day he received an answer to 
his letter. 



'Sir, 



• G'reai George Street, Mag 7. 17«3L 



" In answer to your letter of yesterday, in which you take upon 
you to make use of the indecent and scurrilous expressions of 
your having found your house had been robbed, aud that the 
stolen goods are in our possession ; we acquaint yon diat yoor 
papera were seized in consequence of the heavy charge bronght 
against you for being the author of an infieunous and seditiou 
libel. We are at a loss to guess what you mean by ttolen goods; 
but such of your papen as do not lead to a proof of your goHt 
shall be restored to you ; such as are necessary for that pnrpoif , 
it was our duty to deliver over to those, whose office it if to 
collect the evidence, and manage the prosecution against you. 
*< We are your humble servants, 

*« Egremont — Dunk Halifax." 

To this Wilkes returned a very animated reply, oonchidin^, 
" I fear neither your prosecution, nor your persecution ; and 1 
will assert the security of my own house, the liberty of my person, 
and every right of the people,— not so much for my own sake, ta 
for the sake of my English fellow-subjects." 

When parliament met, the Chancellor of the Exchequer produced 
the papera against Wilkes and laid them on the table, and the 
forms having been gone through, Wilkes spoke as foUows : — 

« Mr. Speaker,— I think it my duty to lay before the House • 
few facts which have occurred since our last meeting ; because, in 
my humble opinion, the rights of all the Commons of England 
and the privileges of Parliament have, in my opinion, been highly 
violated. I shall at present content myself with barely stating 
the fact, and leave the mode of proceeding to the wisdom of the 
House. On the 30th of April, in the morning, I was made • 

Srisoner in my own house by sonae of the king's messengers. I 
emended by what autiiority they had found their way into mj 
room, and was shown a warrant in which no person was named in 
particular, but generallv the authon, printera, and publisfaen of • 
seditious and treasonable paper entitled the North Briton, No. 45. 
The messengera insisted on my going befora Lord Halifiu[, which I 
absolutely refosed, because the warrant was, I thought, illegal, 
and did not respect me. I applied by my friends to the Court of 
Common Pleas for a habea$ oorput, which was granted ; but at 
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Um proper office, which wu not then open, it could not imme- 
diately issue. I was afterwards carried by yiolence before the 
Barb of Egremont and Halifax, whom I informed of the orders 
g:iven by the Court of Ck>mmon Pleas for the habeas oorpu$ ; and 
I enlarged upon this snbject to Mr. Webb, the solicitor to the 
Treasury. I was, however, hurried away to the Tower by another 
warranty which declared me the author and publisher of a most 
in£unous and seditious libel, entitled the North Briton, No. 45. 
The word ireasonabls was dropped, yet I was detained a close 
pnso&er, and no person was suffered to come near me for almost 
diree days, althoi^ my counsel and sereral of my friends de- 
manded admittance in order to concert the means of recovering 
my liberty. My house was plundered, my bureaux broken open, 
Vy order of two of your members, Mr. Wood and Mr. Webb, and 
all my papers carried away. Alter six days' imprisonment, I was 
^achai^ed by the unanimous judgment of the Court of Common 
Picas, that the privileges of this House extended to my case. 
Notwithstanding this solemn decision of one of the king's superior 
courts of justice, a few days after, I was senred with a subpoena 
upon an information exhibited against me in the King's Bench. 
I lost no time in consulting the best books, as well as the grea^t 
living authorities, and from the truest judgment I could form, I 
tboni^ Uiat the serving me with a subpoena was another violation 
of the privileges of parliament, which I will neither desert nor 
betray, and therefore, I have not yet entered an appearance. I 
now stand in the judgment of the House, submittmg with the 
ubBost deference the whole case to their justice and wisdom : and 
b^ ksve to add, that if, after this important business has in its 
fiiU extent been maturely weighed, you shall be of opinion^ that I 
am entitled to privilege, I shall then be not omy ready, but 
ei^eriy desirous to waive that privilege, and to put myself upon a 
jniT of my countrymen." 

In the d^MLte, Mr. Martin, the secretary to the treasury, com- 
plained that the author of the North Briton had stabbed him in 
the dark. The same evening, Wilkes in a most insulting note 
tiius concludes, '* To cut off every pretence of ignorance as to the 
author, I whisper in ffour ear, that every passage in the North 
Briton, in winch jfou have been named, or even alluded to, was 
written by your humble servant." This produced an immediate 
challenge ; they met in Hyde Park, when Mr. Wilkes was severely 
wounded, and with an excess of honour gave Mr. Martin back his 
letter^ that nothing might appear against him in case of his 
^eath. 

The North Britim involved Wilkes in several personal quarrels, 
and among others he had a hostile meeting witli Lord Talbot, 
which terminated without damage. When fit to be removed after 
his daei with Mr. Martin, he proceeded to Paris, and exiled 
hmiself nearly fbur years. In the mean time a message was sent to 
Pkrixament to proceed against him, and after a violent debate he 
was expelled, and No. 45 of the North Briton was ordered to be 
burned, whidi being attempted in front of the Royal Exchange, 
it was rescued by the mob with the scorching of a comer omy. 
The Attorney-general also proceeded against him in the King's 
Bench for reprinting No. 45 of the NorUi Briton. He was con- 
ricted and fined on two verdicts in the sum of 1000/., and to suffer 
two years' imprisonment. Not appearing, he was outlawed. Part 
of his time abroad he employed in travelling in Italy. He 
returned to London in 1768, and in defiance of the tipstaffs, he 
offered himself to represent the dty, but foiled in the election. 
However, he immMiately proceeded to Brentford, and was 
eboeen member for Middlesex. The crowd assembled, was 
greater than ever was known, and it was remarked that no free- 
holder was intoxicated, and no violence of any sort committed ; 
Brentford was illuminated, and the people on their return obliged 
London and Westminster to illuminate also. Some rioting 
occurred in consequence, but nothing serious happened. He 
shortly after surrendered to the King's Bench to suffer the sen- 
tence imposed on him; and in his confinement there seemed 
almost a contention amongst the public, who most should serve and 
celebrate him. Devices* and emblems of all descriptions oma- 
nented the trinkets conveyed to his prison. Every wall bore his 
Btme, and every window his portrait. In china, in bronze, in 
Biarble, he stood upon the chimney-pieces of half the houses of 
the Dietropolis, and he swung upon me sign^post of every village 
of every road in the environs of London. Gifts were daily 
heaped upon him, and it is said that 20,000/. were raised in a 
comparatively short time, to pay his debts and his fine, part of the 
money coming from various places in England, America, and 
the West In<Ues. He had an important triumph in having a 



verdict with 4,000/. damages against Lord Halifax, for false im- 
prisonment and seizure of his papers in respect of the general 
warrants ; and a like verdict with 1,000/. dunages against Mr. 
Wood, secretary to the treasury. One important result of the 
struggle was, that general warrants were declared to be illegal 
by resolutions of both houses of Parliament. 

Wilkes had the good luck, so to speak, of becoming the repre- 
sentative of several important questions. Following that of 
general warrants, came another, in which the people took an 
intense interest When the new Parliament met, a crowd 
assembled round the King's Bench prison (there being a general 
impression that Wilkes would be tdlowed to take his seat), to 
conduct him in triumph to the House of Commons. The Riot 
Act was read, the people refused to disperse, the military were 
called out, one man was killed on the spot, and several wounded, 
some of tiiem mortally. Coroners' inquests returned verdicts of 
wilful murder against the military, and several of the soldiers were 
tried ; the government thanked the justices of Surrey, and granted 
free pardons to those who had been convicted ; and Wilkes pub- 
lished an indignant commentary on the conduct of the irovemment, 
in which he called the affair a ^horrid massacre. For this 
publication, and for his prerious conduct,, the House of Commons 
once more declared him incapacitated from sitting in Parliament. 
He was triumphantly re-elected, and his election was declared 
null and void ; a third time he was re-elected, and tiiough his 
opponent. Colonel Luttrell, had only 296 votes, while Wilkes had 
1143, the House sustained the election of the former. 

This was, in fact, a struggle between the people and the House 
of Commons — a struggle which greatly hdped to evolve that 
spirit of bold political discussion, generated by the extraordinary 
muty strife and aspect of affairs at the time. The ferment caused 
by the repeated elections and rejections of Wilkes agitated the 
kingdom ; and made him appear a martyr to the viokted rights 
of the British people. 

During his imprisonment, Wilkes caused himself to be proposed 
as a candidate to fill a vacancy in the office of alderman in the 
city of London. As there had ahready been great fermentation on 
his account, and much more apprehended, a deputation undertook 
to remonstrate with Wilkes on the danger to the public peace 
which would result from his offering himself as a candidate on the 
present occasion, and expressed a hope that he would at least 
wait till a more suitable opportunity presented itself. But they 
mistook their man ; this was with him an additional motive for 
persevering in his first intentions. After much useless convovation, 
one of the deputies at length exclaimed, '' Well, Mr. Wilkes, if 
you are thus determined, we must take the sense'of the ward." 
<<With all my heart," cried Wilkes, ''and I will take the 
nonsense, and beat you ten 'to one ! '' He was of course 
dected. 

Shortly aftef he regained his liberty, he was involved, in his 
capacity of alderman, in a new contest The officers of the House 
of Commons were ordered to take certain printers into custody, 
for publishing the debates ; and three of than being anprehended, 
were brought before the Lord Mayor Crosby, and Aldermen 
Wilkes and Oliver, who not only released the printers, but bound 
them over to prosecute the messengers for assault and wrongous 
imprisonment. Crosby and Oliver were sent to Che Tower ; and 
the clerk of the city was ordered, at the table of the House of 
Commons, to tear out the leaves of the register on which the 
judgment of the magistrates was recorded. But Wilkes refosed 
to obey the summons of the house, unless he were permitted to 
take his seat as member for Middlesex. The whole affair created 
tremendous excitement. The matter was allowed to drop ; and 
fh>m that time the debates have been regularly published. 

In 1771, Wilkes was chosen sheriff; and it was he who first 
opened the galleries of the Old Bailey to the public. The city 
in 1772 presented him with a rich silver cup, embossed with the 
assassination of Julius Csesar. Being again returned for Mid- 
dlesex, he was allowed to take his seat without opposition. For 
a number of years he made an annual unsuccessful motion to 
have the record of his expulsion expunged from the journal of the 
House of Commons. 

Wilkes gradually became in politics, as he expressed it himself^ 
" an exhausted volcano." He rose to the highest civic honours, 
having been Lord Mayor in 1775, and elected Chamberiainin 1779. 
He was elected a fellow of the Royal Society ; and was at one 
time Colonel of the Buckinghamshire Militia. He received the 
thanks of the Privy Council for his activity during the riots of 
1780. He died in his 7l8t year. 
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MR. WALTER HAMOND'S « PARADOX." 

In the acooant of Madagascar, in No. II. mention is made of Mr. 
Walter HamoDd's " Paradox, proving that the inhabitants of 
Madagascar are the happiest people in the world." The great 
object of Mr. Hamond is to induce the people of England, by a 
tempting report of the riches, fertilitj, and fine climate of Mada- 
gascar, to colonise it ; and so he goes in this roundabout way to 
accomplish his purpose. Praising the nakedness of the natiTes, 
he thus mourns over the evil propensity which leads people to 
wear clothes : — 

*^ As for ourselves, wa are compelled (so miserable and poore we 
are) to be beholden to the amreasomtble creatures for our raiment, rob- 
bing one of his skio, another of his wooll, another of his hair, — nay 
not so much as the poor worme doth escape us, whose very excrements 
we take to cover us withall, while they, in the mean time, are nothing 
beholden unto us. Was nature a mother to tbem, and a stepdame to 
us ? No ; but as a kind and loving mother, she hath sufficiently pro- 
vided for us. It is our own luxurious effeminacy that hath stripped us 
of our natural simplicity, and clothed us with the ragges of dissimula- 
tion. Let us consider the natural beauties of all the plants, firuits, and 
flowers : they have no artiBcial covering, yet they so far exceed man in 
beauty and magnificence (the lily in particular, truth itself hath spoken 
it) that Solomon in all his royalty was not arrayed like one of these.'* 
So fir, Master Hamond ; and just observe how he misapplies 
Scripture to clinch his noasenae 1 For ** Truth itself," as he juatly 
phrues it, did not bid us observe the ** lilies of the field,'' for 
the purpose of inducing us not to care for raiment at all ; but his 
words were addressed to those to whom was committed the great 
work of first propagating Christianity, in order to inspire them 
with that spirit of divine faith, which would lift them above anxious 
care about the necessities of life ; and, doubtless, in a modified 
sense, they are applicable to Christians in all time. If Master 
Hamond had gone a little farther in his quotation, he would have 
confuted himself, — '* Wherefore, if God so ehthe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall 
he not much more olothe you, O ye of little faith ?" 

Hamond was a surgeon, and therefore must have been, so far, 
an educated man ; how could he utter nonsense which goes to the 
root of all trade and commerce — of nearly all that binds civilised 
society, or gives H/e to existence ? Recollect, that nonsense was 
ottered two centuries ago — in 1640,-^and 1839 is a somewhat dif- 
ferent period. But let us try him again. Here he quotes the old 
stuff about Diogenes. The natives of Madagascar, he says, ** have 
not so many superfluous things as we have, and therein they ar^ 
happy. When Diogenes eame by chance into a fair, and saw so 
many toys and baubles to be sold, he brake out into these words : 
' O how happy am I that have no want of any of these things !' 
And upon a time, to show how despicable unnecessary things are, 
he threw away his dish, because he saw another laj^ water out of 
thehoUowofhishand." 

Diogenes was a conceited fool, that thought himself a wise man ; 
yet there was a dash of the rogue in him, too. He went about 
Athens, *' dressed in a coarse double robe, which served him as a 
cloak by day and a coverlet by night ; and he carried a wallet to 
receive alms of food. His abode was a cask in the temple of 
Cybele. In the summer he rolled himself in the burning sand, 
and in the winter clung to the images in the street covered with 
snow, in order that he might accustom himself to endure all 
varieties of weather." But a far profounder philosopher than 
Diogenes told him that he saw his pride through nis rags. Let us, 
however, return to Madagascar and Master Hamond. He has 
rather a shrewd hit here. Of the natives he says, 
' *' We think them fools because they give us an ox for a few red beads. 
But suppose that they should see us give the price of twenty oxen for one 
white stone of the same bignesse, would not they laugh at our extreme 
folly ? yei» when it is bought, they will not give yon a caUbash of milk 
fteit." 

We may dismiss Master Hamond, and his '* Paradox," with one 
extract more. The *' golden age " of which he here speaks, has 
been, in all time, a ** Paradise of fools." The true golden age 
has yet to oome. 

** The golden age so much celebrated by ancient writers, was not so 
called from the estimation or predomination that gold had in the heart* 
of men, for in that sense, as one said wittily,— 

' This may bo truly call'd the age of gold : 
For it both honour, love, and friends, are sold;' 
but from the contempt thereof. Then love and concord flourished ; 



then rapine, theft, extorUon, and oppression, were not known ; ys\ 
happy age these people at this present enjoy. But when men be 
to dig into the bowels of the earth, to make descents as it were di 
into hell to fetch this glittering oare from the habitations of drv 
and terrestrial goblins, with it came op contention, deceit, lying, mm 
rag, theft, murder, and all the seven capital ems ; as pride, etrreU 
nesse, wrath, gluttony, and the rest $ so that we must needs ctm 
that it had been happy for us If gold had never been known." 

BANISHMENT OF THE FAIRIES. 
** There never was a merry world since the fairies left dancings s 
the parson left conjuring. The opinion of the latter kept tbiev«a 
awe, and did as much good in a country as a justioe of peaoou*' 
Selden-^Table Talk. 

This holds true of a country in a tUMsiHwn state, when sspt 
stition, which kept the people in awe, is breaking np, aiUl a d 
fusion of knowledge has not eome to supply its plaee. 

Chaucer complions that even in hia time tke ftirict bad k 
tiieir ground : — 

** In old time of the king Arthur, 

Of which that Britons spoken great honour 

All was this land fulfilled of fiierie ; 

The elf queen, with her joly company, 

Danced full oft in many a grene mead, 

This was the old opinion, as I rede — 

I spcake of many hundred years ago, 

But now can no man see no elves mo. 

For now the great charity and prayers 

Of limitours [beg^ng friars] and other boly frweSy 

That searchen every land and every stream. 

As thick as motes in the sunne-beam. 

Blessing halls, chambers, kitchens, and bouies. 

Cities and bnrghes, castles high and towers, 

Thropes and bames, sheep-pens and dairies, 

This maketh that there ben no fairies. 

For there as wont to walkon was an elf. 

There wolketb now the limitour himself." 

The limitour derived his name from being limiied to beg witliii 
a oertain district. 

Sir Walter Scott, who quotes the above in his '' Demonology/ 
also quotes a ballad written by Dr. Corbet, who was bishop & 
Oxford and Norwich in the beginning of the 17tli oeatury. " A 
proper new ballad, entitled thiD Fairies* Farewell, to be sung oi 
whistled to the tune of the Meadow Brow by the kanaad ; by the 
unlearned to the tune of Fortune : 

** Farewell, rewards and fidrics, 

Good housewives now may say, 
For now foul sluts in dairies 

Do fore as well as they ; 
And though they sweep their hearths no less 

Than midds were wont to do, 
Yet who of late for cleanliness 

Finds sixpence in her shoe ? 
" Lament, lament, old abbeys. 

The foiries* lost command : 
They did but change priests* babies. 

But some have dianged your land? 
• * * ' * 

** By which we note tho fairies 

Were of the old profession, 
Their songs were Avo Maries, 

Their dances were procession. 
But now, alas ! they all are dead. 

Or gone beyond the seas ; 
Or farther for religion fled. 

Or else they take their ease.** 

•* We almost," says Sir Walter Scott, " envy the credulity of Ukms 
who, in the gentle moon-light of a summer night in England, andd 
the tangled glades of a deep forest, or the turfy swell of her ronantie 
commons, could fancy they saw the fidries tracmg their sportive rhif. 
But it is hi vain to regret illusions which, however engaging, yield 
their place before the increase of knowledge, like shadows at the 
advance of mom. These superstitions have already served thdr belt 
and most useful purpose, baring been embalmed in the poetry sf 
Milton and Shakspeare, as well as writers only inferior to these great 
names." 
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HISTORY OP TRANSPORTATION. 



Thb foHowing sketch of the " Origin and History of Transpor- 
"J^Jon,^* is taken from a recent Parliamentary Report made by a 
^mzDittee appointed to inquire into the system of Transporta- 
ion, and its efficacy as a punishment : — 

^* The pnniahment of transportation is founded on that of exile, 
^oth of irfaich are onknown to common law. Exile, according to 
^ best avtborities, was iatrodnoed, af a pnniahmont, by the 
L^i^islatiire in the 39th year of Elizabeth; and the first time that 
transportation was mentioned was in an act of 18 Charles I. c. S, 
frhlch empowered the judges to exile for life the moss-troopers of 
Cninberland and Northumberland, to any of his Majesty^s pos- 
lessions in America. The punishment, authorised by this act, is 
loinewhat dififerent from the one now termed transportation, inas- 
Biach as the latter consists not only of exile to a particular place, 
bnt of compulsory labour there. It appears, howerer, to have 
been tbe practice at an early period to subject transported offen- 
iSers to penal labour, and to employ them as slares on the estates 
of the planters ; and the 4 Geo. I. c. 11, gave to the person who 
contracted to transport them, to his heirs, successors, and assigns, 
a property and interest in the serrice of such offenders, for the 
period of their sentences. The great want of servants in the 
colonies was one of the reasons assigned for this mode of punish- 
ment, and offenders were put up to auction, and sold by the per- 
sons wbo undertook to transport them, as bondsmen for the period 
of their sentences. Notwithstanding however, the dearth of 
labonrers, many of the colonies, esp^^dly Barbadoes, Maryland, 
and New York, testified their disinclination to have their wants 
supplied by sudi means ; and the opinion of Franklin, as to the 
letting loose upon the New World the outcasts of the Old, is too 
well known for your committee to repeat it. With tha war of inde- 
pendence transportation to America ceased. Instead of taking that 
opportunity for framing a good system of secondary punishments, 
instead of pntting in force the provisions of the 19 Geo. III. c. 74, 
by wbich parliament intended to establish in this country the 
penitentiary system of punishment, the government of the day 
unfortunately determinea to adhere to transportation. It was not, 
however, de^ed expedient to offer to the colonies, that remained 
loyal in America, the insult of making them any longer a place of 
punishment for offenders. It was determined, therefore, to plant 
a new colony for this sole purpose ; and an act was passed in the 
24th year of G^eorge the Third, which empowered his Majesty in 
ommcil to appoint what place, beyond the seas, either within or 
vithdat his Majesty's dominions, offenders shall be transported ; 
and by two orders in council, dated 6th December, 1786, the 
eastern coast of Australia, and the adjacent islands, were fixed 
upon. In the month of May. 1787, the first band of convicts 
departed, which, in the succeeding year, founded the ' colony of 
>'ew South Wales. 

" To plant a colony, and to form a new society, has ever been 
m arduous task. In addition to the natural difficulties arising 
from ignorance of the nature of the soil and of the climate of a 
D€w country, the first settlers have generally had to contend with 
innumerable obstacles, which only undaunted patience, firmness 
of mind, and constancy of purpose, could overcome. But what- 
ever the amount of difficulties attendant on the foundation of 
cokmies, those difficulties were greatly augmented, in New South 
Wales, by the character of the first settlers. The offenders who 
were transported in the past century to America, were sent to 
communities, the bulk of whose population were men of thrift 
and probity ; the children of improvidence were dropt in by drib- 
blets amongst the mass of a population already formed, and were 
absorbed and assimilated as they were dropped in. They were 
scattered and separated from each other ; some acquired habits of 
honest industry, and all, if not reformed by their punishment, 
were not certain to be demoralised by it In New South Wales, 
on the contrary, the community was composed of tbe very dregs 
of society ; of^men proved by experience to be unfit to be at large 
b any society, and who were sent from the British gaols, and 
tamed k>OM to mix vrith one another in the desert, together with 
a few tarit- u tt tttt rs, who were to set them to work in tbe open 
witdemess ; and vrith the military, who were to keep them from 
revdt. The colisequences of this strange assemblage were vice, 
immoraBty, frightful disease, hunger, dreadflil mortality, among the 
settlers ; the convicts were decimated by pestilence on the voyage, 
and i^ain decimated by famine on their arrival ; and the most 
ludeotts cruelty was practised towards the unfortunate natives. 
Such is the early history of New South Wales. 



** The present condition of a transported felon is mainly deter- 
mined by the 5th Geo. IV. o, 84, the Transportation Act, which 
authorises her Msjesty in council ** to appoint any place or places 
beyond the seas, eitherwithin orwithout her Majesty's dominions," 
to which offenders so sentenced shall be conveyed ; the order for 
their removal must be given by one of the principal Secretaries of 
State. The places so appointed are, the two Australian colonies 
of New South Wales and Van Diemen*s Land ; the smaQ volcanic 
island, called Norfolk Island, situated about 1000 miUs from the 
eastern shores of Australia, and Bermuda. Seventy-five thousand 
two hundred convicts have been transported to New South Wales 
since its settlement in 1787 ; on the average of the last five years 
8544 offenders have been annually sent there ; and the whole con- 
vict population of the colony, in 1836, amounted to 23,254 men 
and 2577 women ; in all, 27,831. Twenty-seven thousand seven 
hxmdred and fifty-nine convicts have been sent to Van Dieman's 
Land since the year 1817 ; the number annually transported there 
on the average of the last five years is 2078 ; and the convict popu- 
lation in 1835 was 14,914 men, and 2054 women ; in all, 16,968. 
Af Norfolk Island the number of convicts, most of whom had 
been re-transported for offences committed in New South Wales, 
was, in 1837, above 1200 ; and at Bermuda, the number of con* 
yicts does not exceed 900. 

** The 5 Geo. IV. c. 84, likewise gives to the governor of a 
penal colony a property in the services of a transj^inted offender 
for the period of his sentence, and authorises the governor to 
assign over such oflfender to any other person. The only other 
imperial statutes with regard to transportation which ought to bo 
mentioned are, the 30 Geo. III. c 47, which enables her Majesty 
to authorise the governor of a penal colony to remit, absolutely 
or conditionally, a part or the whole of the sentences of oonvicts|} 
the 9 Geo. IV. c. 83, which empowers the governor to grant a 
temporary or partial remission of sentence ; and the 2 & 3 WilL 
IV. c. 62, which limits the power of the governor in this respect. 
No reference need be made to other statutes, which merely deter- 
mine for what crimes transportation is the punishment In New 
South Wales and Van Dieman's Land convicts are subjected to a 
variety of colonial laws, fhimed by the local legislatures, esta- 
blished under the New South Wales Act, 9 Geo. IV. c. 83.'* 



CHA&M FOR CRAMP. 

SupBRSTinoir. — Coleridge gires us an amusing instance of how 
long snperstion vrill hdd its ground, even after the spirit has dean 
gone out of it. The following charm for cramp was doubtless 
often repeated in perfect fisdth, though now it sounds to us very 
ludicrous and profane-like : — 

*' When I was a little boy at the Bloe^eoat School, there vras a 
charm for one*s foot when aileep ; and I believe it bad been in the 
school since its foundation in the time of Edward the Sixth. The 
march of Intellect has probably now exploded it. It ran thus,*^ 

' Foot, foot, foot, is iast asleep, 

Thumb, thumb, thoab, in spittle wo steep i 

Crosses three ire make to ease us. 

Two for the thieves and one for Christ Jesus.' 

And the same chann served for a cramp in the leg» with the foUewiog 
substitution :•— 

* The deyil is tying a knot in my leg, 
Mark, Luke, and John, unloose it 1 beg : 
Crosses three,' &c 

And really, upon getting out of bed, where the cramp most frequently 
occurred, pressing the sole of the foot on the cold floor ; and then 
repeating this charm with the acts configurstive thereupon prescribed, 
I can safely affirm that I do not remember an instance in which the 
cramp did not go away in a few seconds. 

** 1 should not wonder if it were equally good for a stitch m the 
side, but 1 cannot say I ever tried it for that.*' 



A BEASOM WITH A gtlT IK IT. 

A WOMAN of decent sppeannce oame one day into a stationer's 
shop and dedred to purchase a pen, for wfakh she paid a penny. On 
receiving it she returned it, with the observation that it was good for 
nothing* Another vros given her, bat she gave this also back again, 
with the same renoark. On behig asked what &ult she had to 
find vrith them — ** Why how," she returned, •* could they possibly 
be good for anything when both had a slit at the end?" 
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•TAtlBTICt OF LONDON. — POPULATION. 
In the reifn of Henry II. London contained 40,000 inhabitenti. In tfaet of 
WmUm IIL the number was G74.000i George III., 676,000; ditto, 1801, 
1.097,000; ditto, 1811. 1,304,000; George IV.. 1821, 1,574.000; WUliam IV., 
1831, 1,860,000. or this population, there were within the bills of mortality. 
In 18S1, 660,578 men, and 768,007 women, being 88 women to 88 men. Of this 
number, aecordlnr to the census, 8,855 families were agriculturists, 199,902 
mechanics, and 116,834 of other professions. Allowing four persons to each 
fhrnilj, there were 800,000 persons of the industrious class, and 464.000 with- 
out any partScular useftil professioo. In 1886, amongst this great population, 
there were 60 bankers, 1,680 stock-brolcers, 800 physicians, 580 chemists. 1,180 
sorgeoos, 181 notaries, 1.150 lawyers, 1,560 merchants, 3,480 commercial agents, 
S,IOO bakers, 1,800 butchers. 800 brewers, 4.300 publie-house keepers. 3,900 
tailorB, S,800 shoemakers, 390 hatters, aOO curriers, 590 architects, builders, Ac 
But the number of persons attached to each of these professions is about ten 
times that of the masters. There are 16,50t shoemakers, without including 
the apprentices ; li659 uQors ; 19,635 carpenters and Joiners ; in aU 450 dif- 
ferent soru of bushiesses. In 1836 there were 207 hotels, 447 Uvems, 557 
coifee-bottses, 5,975 public-houses and beer-shops, 8.649 gin palaces, and 15,839 
Tarious shops. From 1744 to 1800, during the period of 56 years, the deaths 
in London exceeded the number of births by 267,000, being on an average 
annually a loas of 4,800 persons. Whilst ttom 1801 to 1830, during a space of 
30 years, the births exceeded the deaths by 103,975, or on an average 3,600 per 
aonnm.— 77ke Mirror, 

SPELLING. 

The Woods of Lancashire are a distinguished family for character, wealth, 
and talent ; the eldest son, John Wood, has been returned member of parlia* 
mentfor Preston several times, and proved himself a steady supporter of civil 
and religious liberty. A laughable cbrcumstance once took place upon a trial 
in Lancashire, where the head of the ftunily. Bfr. Wood, sen., was examined as 
a witness. Upon giving his name, Ottiwell Wood, the Judge, addressing the 
r eve ren d person, said. ** Pray, Mr. Wood, how do you spell your name ? ** The 
old gentleman replied— ** O double T 

I double U 
B double L 
double U 
double O D.** 
Upon which the astonished lawgiver laid down his pen, saying It was the most 
extraordinary name he had ever met with in his life, and, after two or three 
attempts, declared he was unable to record H.—Oardintr. 

TURKISH CBMBTBRIES. 

There is nothing more striking perhaps about a Turkish town or village, than 
the extent of burying-groonds atuched to them, and the great disproportion 
in number which the mansions of the dead bear to those of the liring. Not 
that it is diOcult to account finr this peculiarity Ui a country where the prac- 
tioe is never to disturb a grave, but to assign to each pilgrim his own resting- 
place I so that we can see the tombs of many deparied generations, while one 
only of the living requires lodgings at a time, and the same tenements may 
serve for many successive tenants. But the multitude of these memorials of 
the dead seen collected together, and outnumbering so ominously the signs of 
life and ptqiulatlon, cannot CsU to impress the befaidder very forcibly with 
thoughts of the myriads who have passed away— who have gone the road we 
most all follow; In short, of the exceeding frailty of human existence, and that 
** in the midst of life we are in death.*' At this place (Eskew) the burying, 
grounds exhibited a sfasgular spectacle, dispoeed as they were upon the brow 
of certain rising grounds above the village ; for as every grave was mariied 
with a slender i4»right white stone, on the top of which a turban Is sometimes 
rudely Indicated, or some verses from the Koran are inscribed, they looked in 
the beams of the rising sun Just like the remains of some young plantation that 
had biin suddenly blasted, and the withered raln-bleacbed stumps of which 
r*i WinUr Journey, 



DIFPBRJBNT BPPKCTS OP TBOBTABLBS UPON DIPPBBBNT 
ANIMALS. 

The Botanical Professor, in a lecture delivered at King's College, said that 
** Horses will not touch crodferoua plants, but will feed on reed grasses, amidst 
ab^mdawne of which goats have be«i known to starve t and these latter again 
will eat and grow fatontbe water hemlock, which is a rank poison to other cat- 
tle. In like manner, pigs will feed on henbane, while they are destroyed by 
common pepper ; and the horse, which avoids the bland turnip, will grow fat on 
rirabaib.**— ^arm«rV Magaxine, 

THE TRUE USES OP KNOWLEDGE. 

I make not my head a grave, but a treasury of knowledge ; 1 1 mend no luw 
■opoly, but a community In learning ; I study not for my own sake only, but 
for theirs that study not for themselves ; I envy no man that knows more than 
myself, but pity them that know less. I instruct no man as an exercise of my 
knowledge, or with an faitent rather to nourish and keep it alive in mine own 
bead, than beget and propagate it In his ; and In the midst of all my endea- 
vours there Is but one tbooglit that d^)ecU me, that my acquired parts must 
perish with myself, nor can be legaded among my honoured friends.— /Sir 7. 



KBOBBATIONS. 



Recreation is a second creation, when weariness hath almost mrfWl alH 
one's spirits. It is the breathing of the sonl, which otherwise would be stifled 
with continual business. Wemay trespass in them, if using such as era Ibrhid- 
den by the lawyer as against eututes; physician as against health ; divtee as 
against conscience.— Puner** Holf and Prqfan* States, 

BXPBN8B OP A SBYBNTT-POUB. OUN SHIP. 
1. A regular 74 gun ship takes 3,000 oaks to build her. These trace would 
require one hundred acres of land for their growth, and wouldbe nearly a boadrrd 
years in coming to maturity. Three thousand oaks would timber a ll i rw issw l 
cottages, for as many industrious families, and this would be arational porpest 
for employing oak timber.— S. The yearly expense of a 74-gun ship In oooh 
mission is about eight times as much as the salary of the president of the United 
SUtes ; yet our president, with his enlightened views of our foreign policy, is a 
far better security for the preservation of peace, than any battle^^bip we eu 
send to sea.— ^M«r<can Paper,— 9. How many thousand ships haa Kngtan d 
sent to foreign countries to spread devastation and death ? The oMoey ex^ 
pended in building, equipping, and supporthig one ofVute, would bn anffl fi rn c. 
with the Divine blesdng, to convey Christianity, with iu dvUisIng nflbcls. to 
hundreds of thousands of people.— irillia«M*« Miteionarp BtUerprUe». 

GILT BUTTONS. 

Lookhig at tlie brilliant appearance of a gilt button, the subetanca of the 
gold which covers it Is by no means obvious to us ; but when It is ptoved that 
Ave grains of gold, worth 15d., wUl gild 144 buttons an faich in diaaaeter, the 
amasing ductility of the metal no longer surprises us, and we can eneUy credit 
that iu thickness does not exceed more than the 214,000th part of an loch la 
the coarser branches of thisnunufactore.— Jfficjpapfr Paragraph, 

SAYINGS niOM THB TALMUD. 
When JEsop In answer lo the question put to him by Chile, ** What God was 
doing?** said ** that he was depresshig the proud and exalting t 
the reply was considered as most adndrable. But the s 
be found in the Medrash ; though expressed, as usual with the Jewish wviten, 
in the form of a story, it luns thus :— " A matron once asked RabM Joed, ' la 
how many days did God create the world ?* * In six days,' replied th« BabU, 
as it is written, * In six days God made the heavens and the earth.* *Bat,* 
continued she, * what is he doing now ?' * Oh r replied the Rabbi, * ha makes 
ladders on which he causes the poor to ascend, and the rich to descend,* or, In 
other words, he exalu the lowly, and depresses the haughty.* ** Tbara were 
discovered on the fragmenU of an ancient tombstone, Greek words to the fol- 
lowing purpose:—** I was not, and I became ; I am not, but shall be.** The 
same thought Is expressed to the followfaig reply of Rabbi Gabiha to a aoeptic 
A freethinker once said to Rabbi Gabiha, ** Ye fools who believe hi a resur- 
rection, see ye not that the living die ? how then can you believe that the dead 
shall Uve r *• Silly man 1 " replied Gabiha, *' thou believest in a creattoa- 
well then. If what never before existed, exisU ; why may not that which once 
existed, exist again ?**-~Goodku^*$ Lectures on Bibtieal Literature,' 

GOODNESS. 
It Is some hope of goodness not to grow worse; Itisapartof hadaeesnotto 
grow better. I will take heed of quenching the spark,and strive to kindle 
a fire. If I have the goodness I should, it Is not too much ; why should I make 
it lets ? If 1 keep the goodness I have 'tis not enough : why do I not make it 
mora ? He ne'er was so good as he should be, that doth not strive to be better 
than be is : he never will be better than he Is, that doth not fear to be wone 
than he wu.—Warwiek*s Spare Minutes, 

NEGOTIATION BEPORB A WAR. 

Two nations, or most likely two governments, have a dispute ; they reasoa 
the point backwards and forwards; they cannot determine It t perhopa they 
do not wish to determine; so, like two carmen la the street, they flgfat It out ; 
flrst, however, dressing themselves up to look line, and phuning then w elees ea 
their absurdity. Just as if two carmen were to go and pot on their Sunday 
clothes, and stick a feather In thefar hats besides, in order to be as dignlied and 
fimtastic as possible. They then **go at it,** and coverthemaelves with mud! 
blood 1 and glory ! Can anythhig be more ridlcnloos? Yet, apart ftosn the 
habit of thinking otherwise, and being drummed Into the notion by the very toys 
of infancy, the similitude Is not one atom too ludicroas; no, iwr a Ihousnadlli 
part enough so.— £«^ Hunt, 

TANITT A POE TO AGRBBMBNT. 
For Pope*s exquisite good sense, take the followfaig, which is a OMstsfw 
piece :— *' Nothhig hinders the constant ag recBMnt of people who Uvetoffslhcr, 
but mere vanity ; a secret insisting upon what they think their dignity or merit, 
and inward expectation of such an over-measure of deference and regard ss 
answers to their own extravagant felse scale, and which nobody can pay, be- 
cauae none but themselves can tell readily what pitch it amounts to.** Thou- 
sands of houses would be hm>py to-morrow, if this passage were written la 
letters of gold over the mantel-piece, and the offmders could have the courage 
to apply it to tliemselves.— IfenlMp Ckroniete^ 
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WORDSWORTH AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
DuBixG the greater portion of the eighteenth centary, the 
ipriog of English poetry yielded but a scanty supply. A respect- 
ablj filled list might be prodncedi of names, all of which were more 
or less celebrated. Bat some of the best poets of that period 
irrote very little ; and there were others who, if they pnt forth 
their claims in the present day, would either be assigned a low 
place on the roll, or be excluded altogether ; such as Dyer with 
bis "Fleece," to whom, notwithsUnding, Wordsworth has in- 
scribed a complimentary sonnet ; and Grainger, with his " Sugar 
Cane." From the days of Pope and his minor contemporaries, to 
those of Goldsmith, Cowper, and Bums, the most conspicuous 
Dimes are, Thomson, a g^mne bard ; tasteful and fastidious 
Graj ; elegant Shenstone ; fiery Collins ; 

'*in.foted SaTife, at whoM birth watgiren 
No parent but the Mote, no friend but Hcaren ;** 

covse, clerer Churchill ; Chatterton, '* the sleepless soul that 
perished in his pride ;" Mark Akenside, the author of the '* Plea- 
rares of Imagination ;" Young, of the •* Night Thoughts ;" with 
poet-critics, and collectors, one or two of whom displayed true 
feeling and taste ; Bishop Percy, and Warton, to whom we may 
add Dr. Johnson. Hannah More and Mrs. Barbauld belong, like 
Crabbe, to the past century and the present. 

The French revolution seemed like the breaking up of the foun- 
tains of the great deep. High over the flood floated the ark of 
iou^nation ; and when the waters abated, a host came forth, who, 
like the sons of Noah, parcelled out the earth amongst them. 
Wordsworth chose for his domain the Human Heart; Southey 
went hither and thither, now in Spain, now in South America, or 
m the Arabian Desert, or deep in *' Domdaniel caTcms ; " Cole- 
ridge, with his *' Ancient Mariner," soared into a new region ; 
Rogers and Byron selected classic ground ; Scott, attended by the 
" Ettrick Shepherd," made his native hills, and lakes, and border 
land, to ring with the echo of the bugle blast, and the clash of 
anna ; Campbell fled across the Atlantic, and by the banks of the 
Saaqnefaanna painted " the stoic of the woods, a man without a 
tear ; " and Moore hoTCred over 

** That delightful province of the sun. 
The ftnt of Persian laoda he ahtnes upon,** 

which he has lit up with the glories of '* Lalla Reokh.** Then 
came a troop of children and disciples worthy of their sires and 
masters. Deep-sounding and mysterious Shelley ; graceful, though 
feeble Keats ; James Montgomery, who, whether he leads us to 
the <* World before the Flood/' to the *' Pelican Island," to the 
tropicf, or to Greenland, has displayed no mean genius in a won- 
derfal sge; his brother and fellow minister, Bernard Barton; 
Wilson, and Bowles, and Milman, and Croly ; Pring^ who roused 
the Hon in his lair, and shouted " Afar in the Desert ; " Hood, 
whose laughter has made us forget that he can move to tears ; 
Leigh Hunt, who, if he had lived in another age, might have been 
hailed as a star of more than ordinary magnitude ; with Tennant, 
who sang of ** Anster Fair and Bonnie Maggy Lander ; " Bloom- 
field and Kirke White, Cunningham and Kennedy, Athentone and 

VOL. I. 



PoUok, and Robert Montgomery — with others, who shrink firom 
arrogating the name of poet, though they have produced poetry 
that need not hide its head. Of the lady poets, Joanna Baillie 
and Mrs. Hemans may be taken as the representatives. 

But now Byron is dead, and Scott is dead, and Coleridge is 
dead; grey hairs, like a crown of glory, encircle the head of the 
old man of the mountains ; Southey has made his literary will, and 
is acting as his own executor— the sons of Anak are departing from 
the earth, and soon there will be scarcely one left of the remnant 
of the giants. We are fallen on evil times ! cry the palled critics 
— *' the star of the engineer must be on the decline, before that of 
the poet can culminate again." Doleful indeed it would be if the 
literary world remained as it once was, when critics and readers 
moved together like a united phalanx, and when the casual readen 
were regarded as a mixed multitude that followed the camp, of 
whom little heed was taken. Now, inclosing the old literary 
world, there is an outer circle increasing daily in depth and breadth, 
a vast accession to the ranks of readers, to whom Wordsworth, 
and Scott, and Southey, and Coleridge, and all the host of them, 
are almost as new as when their productions first appeared. In 
fact, the master-minds of English literature, from Chaucer and 
Shakspeare, down to Scott and Wordsworth, are ** renewing their 
youth ; " and living again in the hearts of the British people, and 
wherever the English tongue is spoken. We can therefore afford 
to rest awhile, even though no great man should speedily appear 
among us — ^for we have ample store of immortal thought, where« 
withal to feed and fill the public mind for a generation yet to come. 

If we use the word '* popularity" in an extended sense, not at 
implying merely great sale of productions and great praise of 
critics, but as signifying one whose character and genius have 
provoked great discussion, and whose name has been much in 
the public mouth, then Wordsworth has been as popular as any of 
his most celebrated contemporaries. It was all but a moral 
and physical impossibility that he should have made as much 
noise as Byron or Scott. He was in advance of his time; 
and that time was a period of tremendous conflict. When the 
thunder of the cannon deciding the fate of nations was almost 
heard in our island, oould we be expected to pay attention to—or 
at least to understand — a man who lay down in the grass and 
listened to the " wandering voice " of the cuckoo, who sympathised 
with the ecstatic delight of an idiot boy, or drew a profound 
thoughtfrom the braying of an ass ? Campbell struck the true chord, 
when he summoned ** the spirits of our fathers " from the deep, 
and ** hr flashed the red artillery ; " Scott toudied a responsive 
strain when he sang of Marmion and the fatal flg^ of Flodden ; 
Byron found an audience when he ponred out hia boming 
thoughts, for his heart was a volcano, and the sound of it was like 
the echo of a battle-field. And in like manner, other poets of the 
day, who i^pealed to whatever most strongly ocenined or agitated 
classes of men, were honoured and applauded in proportion .to 
their success in touching the prevalent feeling. But Wordsworth 
speaks to the inner man ; he is the great quibtist of poetry : he 
rouses no turbulent or unholy emotions ; he does not make the 
feelings of his hearers oscillate between vice and madness ; under 
his touch the meanest weed that grows becomes a portion of the 
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u^iTerM } he it the high-priesi of uolia, blessinl aliltt our b«ikel 
■ttd <mr 8tore. He tells os himself, 

** Tbetnoring accident l» not my trade. 
To freeze tbe blood I hare do read j arts ; 
'Tis my delight alone in summer shade 
To pipe a simple song to thinking hearts." 

Tet he, too, can write an inspiring strain ; some of his sonnets are 
amongst the noblest things in the language ; and when he tells a 
legend of war and of the olden time, he converts it into a strain of 
purest chivalry — moving, like his own *' White Doe of Rylstone,'' 
most gracefully amongst the ruins of the past 

Wordsworth, we have said, has been as popular as any of his 
contemporaries. He was in advance of his time, and could not 
but expect to be mistinderstood, and, being misunderstood, to be 
misrepresented. Yet the power of his genius has kept him ever 
before the public, in spite of misunderstandings and misrepresen- 
tations. The many, indeed, stood back, and asked what the 
nan was muttering ; and some, who said they understood his 
language, expounded it to the multitude, and pronounced it 
gibberish. But there were a few who knew that Wordsworth's 
meaning lay in the echo of his words ; and even in that time of 
noise and strife they waited in silence till they heard it. That 
number is increasing ; and if it be a fact that a considerable bulk 
of readers are now ei\joying Wordsworth's poetry, it is a sure 
proof of oar social progress. It shows that the poetry of the bugle 
and the drum does not occupy our attention to the exclusion of tbe 
music of nature; that our social and household affections are 
becoming more quick and powerful; and that more largely than 
ever we sympathise with the common joys, and wants, and woes of 
humanity. We do not doubt but that this is, to a considerable 
extent, the case ; and Wordsworth's fame may, therefore, be likened 
to the evening star, rising with an ethereal lustre as his day of 
human life is descending into the darkness of the grave. 

Wordsworth, though avowedly looking forward to a better time, 
and professedly content to be a present martyr, has yet shown 
himself a poet and a man, by the manner in which he hns/eU the 
ridicule heaped upon him. Thus, on the publication of Peter 
JBell — a story presenting, as other portions of Wordsworth's 
poetry does, many points for stupid ridicule, but which is full of 
a homely, eloquent wisdom — ^there followed a shout of derision ; 
and, in imitation of Milton, he writes a sonnet, ** on the detraction 
which followed a certain poem," in which — ^though far indeed 
from displaying anything of the mingled spite, hatred, and wrath 
of Byron, — ^he yet shows how he was touched. ** Some," he 

says, 

** Waxed wroth, and with fbul claws, a harpy brood, 
Oa bard aad hero clamoroiuly fell. 
Hetd not, wild r«vcr oace throofffa beilh aad flen, 
MTbo mad'st at l«igth tho better life thy ebolce. 
Heed not such onset I nay, if praise of men 
To thee appear not an unmeaning voice. 
Lift up that grey-haired forehead, and rejoice 
In the Just tribute of thy poet** pen !" 

An instance of his yielding to tiie power of ridieule may be 
giteii. He heard an incident respecting a blind boy, who, on the 
banks of Loeh Leven, had ventured out on tbe water in a tery 
frail boat, and was brought back by a pursuing erew of fishermen, 
after Mracfa anxiety on the part of his mother and neighboars. 
This he turns into a tale—" The Blind Highland Boy." The 
" Edinburgh Review" screeched with laughter at the mention of 

the boat,— 

** A HovtaooLB TUB, like oae of those 
Wkicfa womflD use to wash their doikes 1" 
' <* This," the Review exclaimed, *' it will be admitted, is carrying 
the matter as far as it will go ; nor is there anything— down to the 



wiping of iboesi or Hie eviscerfttioti of chickens,^which may not 
be introdueed into poetry, if this is tolerated." The story was 
afterwards retouched and altered ; a " turtle-shell" was sab- 
stituted for the '* Household IVb ; " a roundabout explanation is 
given of how the large shell came to the neighbourhood ; the blind 
boy is represented to have heard a story we can scarcely suppose 
him to have heard ; this story ** flashed upon his mind," he steals 
the shell from the house of a neighbour, and sets sail in it. Thus 
a very simple and interesting ** tale of a tub" was turned into a 
mere conceit. 

Measuring the poets of our time by that trying test, the depth 
and the duration of their influence over the minds and hearts of 
men, Wordsworth stands out the greatest of them all. Others 
have written more immediately for the present ; and in the pre- 
sent have some of them found an exceeding great reward. He 
has written for the future ; and in the future must his treasure lie. 
For poetry is the shadow of man, and moves with him as he moves. 
The roving barbarian and the venturesome ** sea-king," were fired 
by a talc of slaughter and of blood ; the bard threw the sunshine 
of his genius over murder, rapine, and suffering, and cruelty and 
vulgarity became radiant as with glory. Half-civilised nations 
delight in seeing the past held up to them through the haze of 
imagination ; and those who are still farther advanced, whpse 
blood flows sluggishly in the tame routine of city life, and nnder 
the orderly rules of civilisation, like to have their quiescence 
stirred by tumultuous emotions. But a still farther advance is 
made, when we come to such poetry as that of Wordswordi— 
poetry which sanctifies the commonest actions of the commonest 
life — which gives us a virid interest in our own humanity — makes 
the hum of the bee, the prattle of a child, laughter and tears, even 
the very stupidities of ignorance, full of a holy and divine wisdom— 
linking the visible and invisible worlds, and revealing to man 
glimpses of his marvellous destiny. All poetry does this in a 
d^ree ; the noblest poets have set this, more or less, before them, 
as the great aim of their high calling. But Wordsworth has set 
himself to it as the exclusive business of his life, and pursued his 
object with a lofty spirit and an tmtiring faith ; and whatever 
difference there may be respecting his diction, or his style, or his 
invention, (mere verbal criticism !) none who have read what he 
has written will doubt that he has built fbr himself an enduring 
monument in the noblest faculties and feelings of the human 

HEART. 

Wordsworth has scarcely anything of what is called dramatie 
power. He cannot construct an intricate pbt, nor make his 
characters breathe and think aloud in our presence, throQ|^ all 
the mazes of love, joy, hope, jealousy, hatred, wrath, and despair. 
He has but little versatility; his human beings have no great 
variety, and we can frequently trace the same individual called 
upon to perform service in different parts. Though an exquisite 
painter, his lights and shadows are oftentimes too delicate for the 
great body of readers. At his command, the heath does not 
bristle up armed men, as if it had been sown with dragons' teeth. 
He can lift a banner, and stir '* the towers of St. Cathbert " with 
the shout of a warlike multitude : yet his voice is not for war, 

but peace : — 

*' Armour rusting in his halls 
On tbe bkKKi of n\(hr4 calls: 

* Quell tbe Soot ! * exclaias tbe lanee t 

• Bear bm to the heart of France ! * 
Is tbe lonciog of the shield: 

Tell thynsroe, thou trembling fleld ! 
Field of death, where'er thou be, 
Grotn thou wlih oar victory I 
Hfpj day aad aaifbty boar, 
When our Shepherd, in his power. 
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Halted and honed, with looee and fword. 

To his ancestor! restored, 

Like a re- appearing star, 

Like a glory fh>m aftu'. 

First shall head the Flock of War! 

Alas I the fervent Harper did not know 

That for a tranquil soul the lay was framed. 

Who, long compelled iu humble walks to go. 

Was softened into feeling, soothed, and tamed. 

Love had he flmnd in hou where poor men lie, 

His daily teachers had been woods and rllls. 

The silence that Is In the sUrry sky, 

The sleep that Is among the kmely hlUs. 

In him thesarage virtue of Uie race. 

Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead: 

Nor did he change ; but kept In lofty place 

The wisdom which adversity had bred. 

Glad were the vales, and every cottage hearth $ 

The Shepherd Lord was honoured more and more : 

And ages after he was laid in earth, 

* The good Lord Cliflbrd ' was the name he bore." 

Where, then, lies the power of Wordsworth ? He, like other 
poets, commanes with heaven, bat he does not c«U upon the sons 
of God to come down, and behold the daughters of men, that 
they are fair. All nature is to him a living thing, and the elements 
haTe tongues ; but he does not people '* the heaven around, the 
earth below,*' with 

** thick shapes of buaian death 
AH horrible, and wrought by human baads." 

Rather does he come ** to the mountain of God, even to Horeb \^ 
to him the bush bums with fire, yet is it not eonsuned ; a Tofe« 
is ever ringing in his ears t " Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
for the place on which thou standest is holy ground." 

The tender simplicity, and the charming graee, which charac- 
terise Wordsworth's mind, are exhibited chiefly in his minor 
poems. But the large poem of the ** Excursion " is his standard 
prodftetion, in the prefkct to which he thus tells what hat been 
the great object of his poetie life, and in which, Uiough far from 
aceompU^ng his lofty purposes, he has suoeeeded mon than any 

other:— 

** Ou Bfaa, on Nature, and on Human Life 
Musing in solitude, I oft perceive 
Fair trains of imagery before me rise. 
Accompanied by feelings of delight. 
Pure, or with no unpleasing sadness mixed } 
And I am eontcious of aSbcting thoughts 
And dear remembrances, whose preaeaee aoptkae 
Or elevates the Uiad, intent to veigli 
The good and evil of our mortal state.-— 
To these emotions, whencesoc'er they come. 
Whether from breath of outward circumstance. 
Or fVom the soul— an ImpufaM to hereof, 
I wouM give uttesaaea In aumarooa verse. 
Of Truth, of Grandeur, Beauty, Lova and Hop*, 
And melancholy Fear subdued by Faith ; 
Of blessed coueolations in distrcKS ; 
Of moral streogih. and intellectual Poirer; 
Of joy to widest commonalty spread ; 
Of the iadivldtial Mlad that keeps her awn 
Inviolate retirement, subject there 
To Conscience only, and the law supreaae 
Of that intelligence which governs all— 
I sing^— * fit audience let me find, though few ! 

The ** Excursion" was published as a portion ot i larger poem 
planned by Wordsworth, called the ** Recluse. '' The ** Excur- 
sion " contains only four actinff characters, three of them the 
counterparts of each other : its great deficiency of dramatio 
interest will probably ever ^^rcwent the poem from being generally 
read eontinucuil^. One of the characters i» the author him«elf» 



who meets by appointment a grey-haired Wanderer \ one who 
in his youth had been a pedler, travelling over bill and da]e» and 
by the sale of his merchandise bad acquired a sufficieney in his 
old age, to enable him to wander for bis pleasure as he had done 
for bif profit. The Wanderer is the opposite of ** Peter Bell." 
That notable rover had wandered over the country with a aluggith 
heart, and stupid head. 

** Nature ne'er could find the way 

Into the heart of Peter Bell. 

In vain, through every ehaageful year, 

Did Nature lead him as before ;. 

A primrose by a river's brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him. 

And U woM nothing more.* 

But the Wanderer had ranged the earth with an observant eye ; 
he was a self-taught philosopher ; one of 
" the poets that are sown 
By Nature ; men endowed with highest gifts. 
The vision and the fkeulty divine. 
Yet wanting the aeeomplishmeot of verse." 

In him was the '* child father of the man : " for in his youth 
he had been a herd on Scottish bills, where he received the 
Impressions that shaped his future life : — 

" on the tops 
Of the high mountains he beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world to light ! Ha look*d^ 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 
And ocean's liquid mass, beneath him lay 
In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were toucb'd, 
And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none. 
Nor any voice of Joy ; his spirit drank 
The spectacle ; sensation, soul, and form 
All melted into him \ they swallowed up 
His animal being ; In them did he live. 
And by them did he live ; they were his life. 
In such access of mind. In such high hour 
Of visiution fh>m the livtog God, 
Thought was not ; to eujoymeut it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request; 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect ofllces of prayer and praise. 
Hit mind was a thmnktgiitinff to (he Power 
That made him,' it was blessedness and love/ " 

The author meets this worthy man in a grove which was 
tenanted hy a deserted and mined cottage — 

*' four naked walls 
That stared upon each other ! " 

Out of the ruins of this cottage is eonstruct^d a most exquiiite 
and aifectiDg story. It had been inhabited by a happy coapk. 
The husband, a qmet, humble man, who divided hit Une betwemt 
his loom, and his little garden ; the wife, whom the poet ff^^f 
Margaret, 

" was a woman of a steady mind. 
Tender and deep to her excess of love, 
Not speaking much, pleased rather with the joy 
Of her own theugfats." 

The "famine seasons" of forty years ago strode down the 
comforts of the family, and the weaver was « smitten with perilous 
fever." When he recovered, he found himsdf so far back in the 
world as apparently not to be able to be the man he once was. 
Life became a purposeless thing — 

" One while he would speak lightly of faU babes, 
And with a cruel tongue : at other times 
He tossed them with a fidse, unnatural Joy « 
And 'twas a ruaAil thing to sea tba loolis 
Of the poor innocent children." 
O 2 
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The man deserts his ikmily, and goes oS as a soldier. The 
aflliction crushed^ but did not extinguish, Margaret Year after 
year, the Wanderer passed, and marked the gradual change creep- 
ing orer the person and cottage of the poor woman — ^the picture 
of Alow wasting decay, and of the workings of a consuming grief, 
is painAilly true to nature. At first, her house merely showed 
** a sleepy hand of negligence '' — 

** Her infknt baU 

Hmd from Its mother caught the trick of frief. 

And siffhed among iu playthinfi." 

This child died ; another boy was sent out to a fhrmer ; but 
Maigaret, left alone, dung to her decaying habitation :— . 

** She loved thif wretched spot, nor would for worlds 
Hare parted hence ; ** 

and after some weary years were spent, she died — " last human 
tenant of these ruined walls." Poor Margaret 1 one weeps over 
her, as if she had been a dear and familiar friend. 

The Wanderer and the author now start off on a visit to the 
Solitary, a strange man. He had been a military chaplain ; had 
married an affectionate woman, ** not sparingly endowed with 
worldly wealth ; " had lired happy with her in retirement for 
some years ; when suddenly death entered his household, and 
carried off his two children and their mother. From the apathy 
of grief he was roused by a great event : — 

" To the wide world's aatonishment, appeared 
The glorious opening, the untoolt'd-for dewa. 
That promised ererUstlog Joj to France ! ** 

He became an enthusiast in the cause of civil and religions 
Ubertyi— 

** That righteous cause of freedom did, we know, 

Combine, for one hostility, as friends. 

Ethereal natures and the worst of slaves ; 

Was served by rival advocates that came 

From regions opposite as heaven and hell. 

One courage seemed to animate them all : 

And, from the dazzling conquests daily gained 

By their united eflbrU, there arose 

A proud and most presumptuous confidence 

In the transcendent wisdom of the age, 

And its discernment.*' 

The Solitary, disappointed in his great expectations, was upset 
by the recoil ; he lost the balance of his moral character ; became 
a bad man and a sneering sceptic. After various wanderings, he 
fixed his home amongst the hills, and lived in a misanthropic 
seclusion. 

The visit to the Solitary introduces some noble descriptions of 
mountain scenery, interposed throughout the long debate between 
the Wacderer*s warm-hearted faith and the cold scepticism 
of the Solitary — a scepticism engrafted on a nature originally kind 
and geniaL The Wanderer has great hope in the progress of 

Bfoi: 

*' I have seen 
A curious diild, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped diell ; 
Towhicb, Ui silence hushed, his verysoul 
Listened inteneely ; and his countenance soon 
Brightened with Joy ; for murmorings from within 
Were beard— sonorous cadences I whereby 
To his belief, the Monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even iueh a theli tkt Universe itself 
Is to tke ear ef faith ; and there are times, 
I doubt not, when \h you it doth impart 
Authentic Udings of inrldble tUnn ; 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power { \ 
And central peace, subtisting at the heart 
. Of endless agiution.'* 



The three companions descend from the mountains ; and thej 
gain the company of a mountain Pastor, who takes up the argu- 
ment against the Solitary on new ground. Standing in " the 
churchyard among the mountains," the history of a secluded and 
rural population is read; and out of such scanty materiakt a 
variety of sketches are given, exhibiting '' the universal fonns of 
human nature." 

** I love to hear that eloquent old man 

Pour forth his meditations, and descant 

On human life, from infancy to age. 

How pure his spirit ! Ui what vivid hues 

His mind gives back tha various hoes of things. 

Caught in their fairest, happiest atatudel , 

While he is speaking, 1 have power to see* 

Even as he sees ; but when his voice hath ceased. 

Then, with a sigh, I sometimes feel, as now. 

That combinations so serene and bright. 

Like those reflected In yon quiet pool. 

Cannot be lasting in a world like ours. 

To great and small disturbances exposed.** 

The " Excursion " is concluded by a visit to the Parsonage, 
and an evening visit to the lake ; with disquisitions on the past 
state and future prospects of England, and an eloquent appeal to 
the State on behalf of the education of the people. 

THE DAGUEROTYPE. 

Thb triumphs of chemistry are continually disclosing new 
wonders in the structure of the vast universe, and as each freah 
step is made in the path of knowledge— as another fact is 
obtained— we behold the works of the Creator with increaaisg 
admiration. As the veil is lifted higher from the system of 
nature, we regard with greater reverence the Infinite Wiadom 
which planned that wonderful fabric. 

We wish to draw the attention of our readers to a discovery 
recently made by M. Daguerre, the well-known artist of the 
Diorama. His attention has naturally been much directed to 
the nature and effects of light, and the course of his experiments 
has revealed to him an agent by which the reflections of a camera 
obscure may be fixed ; by means of which Nature becomes her 
own delineator. The operation is extremely simple : the reflec- 
tion is thrown on a sheet of copper, properly prepared, and in a 
few minutes, from eight to ten, according to the intensity of the 
light, a perfect representation of the objects reflected is obtained. 
The appearance somewhat resembles a drawing in bistre or sepia, 
but when it is examined with a magnifying-glass, the observer is 
astonished at beholding every minute fold in the garmenta of the 
figures displayed with the utmost accuracy; the stones in the 
street may be counted ; the moisture left on the pavement by the 
rain, the signs on the shops, can be distinguished. 

This astonishing invention is, however, attended with sosse 
inconveniences ; the coloure are not uniformly affected ; greea 
tints are not fixed with the same rapidity as red, and the conse- 
quence is, that when these tints occur together, it is impossible ts 
procure a perfect r epr es entation ; the parts of Uie picture will not 
possess an equal intensity of light and shade, and the design will 
consequently be deflcient in the harmony of nature. Anotiier 
imperfection is the difficulty of representing objects in motioB ; 
as, for instance, trees agitated by the wind. A number of impres* 
sions of moving objects will be begun, but none can be completed 
in the time sufficient to fix stationary ones. In one of the viewi 
taken by the Daguerotype, representing part of the Bonlevardst 
a coach on the stand was included, but one of the horses happen- 
ing to move during the operation, the animal appean without his 
head. M. Daguenre has succeeded in obtaining an image of the 
moon, but it appean with a train of light somewhat similar to 
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the tiU of ft oomet ; this is attributed to the motion of that body 
doxiiig the period neoeasarj to complete the figare. The more 
intenfe the light, the greater the rapidity of the operation ; and 
in image obtained by the comparatively feeble light of the moon 
rvquires a much longer period to perfect it than one effected by 
the light of day. 

On the 7th nlL, M. Arago made a verbal report on this dis- 
oovery to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, to the published 
leooonts of which we are indebted for our information on this 
my interesting subject It appears that the attempt to fix the 
lepresentations of the camera is not new. Sir Humphrey Dary, 
md odier sdentiftc men, made, some years ago, many experiments 
with this object in Tiew ; they even operated with some success 
OB niirais of silver, which was found to be the substance most 
Muibly affected by light, but they could not succeed in perma- 
nently fixing the impression. M. Daguerre acknowledges that 
the first idea of his process was given to him fifteen years ago by 
M. Nieps, of Chalons-8ur-Sa6ne, but in so imperfect a state, that 
it hss cost him long and persevering labour to bring it to its 
present comparative perfection. 

ill the uses to which the Daguerotype may be applied, in the 
farthenmce of art and science, can scarcely yet be ascertained, 
bat leveral are already obvious. Many interesting experiments 
OB the nature and properties of light have already been made, 
nd lome unexpected results obtained. Its use to the traveller 
who desires to procure faithful pictures of the works of art or 
utue is evident ; and it will prove especially serviceable to him 
fai the countries of the tropics, where it is to be expected that 
oae or two miniitea will suffice to produce the result, for which 
dght or ten minutes are required at P^s. 

To the artist it will prove the most useful auxiliary in the study 
of chlaro oscuro. The beautiful manner in which the surface of 
different objects is distinguished, will probably lead to great 
improvements in art. The representations of the same statue in 
Biihle and plaster of Paris are recognised instantly, although the 
fight and shade on each are precisely the same. 

The objects represented by the solar microscope are indelibly 
ftxed by this instrument, affording the student of natural history 
la opportunity of examining at his leisure, objects hitherto beheld 
bit llsr a few minutes at a time. Every day some fresh advan- 
tage gained by this astonishing invention, will be made manifest : 
it is yet hi its infkncy, but we shall watch its progress, and at 
nne fature day we hope to lay before our readers further details 
of the results produced by its agency. 

TEANSLATION OF AN BXTBMPORB AKAB tONO. 

Or, she vras beauty's self, and shone in matchless symmetry. 
When thsU I hear news of her ? how support her absence and her 
hMf ? My hopes are but as the fantastic dreams of night : yet 
vith this hopeless n ess my love does but increase, even as a star 
Aines the brightest in the blackest night. Oh! Mabrookah ! thy 
Wad sinks too with sorrow at losing him whose thoughts are still 
of thee— but as the desert bhrd drops and smooths its wing, but to 
display the richness of its plumage, so vrill thy silent grief but 
cme thee to a|»pear with increased charms ! Vain and cruel delu- 
>ion ! At the moment of the possession of earthly happiness to 
doom ns to melancholy despair, wras as if the traveller should draw 
to the brink of the well, and then see the wished-for draught 
•utched from his thirsty lips. 

^^^ she looks upon becomes graceful, enchanted by her loveli- 
MM* Oh! she is beauty's self— my polar star of life<—Wp/)#i<^ 
<• Denktm and ClapperUH»'r Travels, 



B.VLTHAZAR COZZA. 

Tbb condition of Europe in the latter part of the 14th century 
was lamenta b le, and the nations resounded from end to end with 
wars and rumours of wars. The countries were harassed by bands 
of " Aree companions," men of war from their youth upwards, who, 
when not in the service of any sovereign, did not hold themselves 
disgraced by warring upon their own account ; by whom the 
pillage of a town was held an honourable achievement, and who 
acknovriedged no lord but their own chief, no law but their sword. 
Such was the celebrated Gcoffry T6te-Koire in France; such, sawe 
that he carried on his depredations by sea, instead of on shore, was 
the hero of our tale. 

Bom of a noble, but impoverished family, Balthasar Cozsa eariy 
sought to restore its fortunes by maritime adventure. His talents 
seemed particularly fitted for command; and but a short time from 
his first setting his foot on board a galley, Balthazar was acknow- 
ledged as a leader. He was daring and successful, and was feared ; 
he grew rich, and he was respected. 

Such was the man who was chosen by the Anjerine party to 
proceed on an embassy to Louis of Anjou, king of Sicily, to 
beseech him to hasten to the rescue of his kingdom. Balthasar 
lost no time in preparing his galleys, adorning them with every 
ornament, and supplying them with every luxury fitted to support 
and grace the dignity of his office. His mainsail was of purple, 
and embroidered with the arms of Naples,' beneath which wras 
placed the scutcheon of the Cozzas. A few days saw his two gallant 
vessels proudly approach the shores of Provence, giving notice 
from afar of their coming, by the glitter of their purple sails, 
the fluttering of their gala banners, and the dash of their hundred 
oars, falling in regular cadence writh the chant of the mariners. 
His mission was successful. Louis, without loss of time, made 
ready an armament to carry succour to his partisans. 

This voyage was an epoch in the Hfe of Cozza. He had hitherto 
lived almost without an aim. He had warred and taken spoil ; he 
had enjoyed riches, the fruit of his labours ; but wrhere was this 
erratic life to lead ? Was there no nobler ambition than the thirst 
for gold ? He now became familiar with the courts of kings, he 
saw the splendour of the Sovereign Pontiff, and his breast wras 
filled with the thirst of power. To vrill and to do had hitherto 
been the same writh the adventurous corsair, and the ambitious 
man cast his eyes around him to discover by what path he might 
best achieve his object. To subdue an island of the seas, and 
reign a monarch there, might be an easy task, but such a state 
could not sustain itself against more powrerful neighbours, and to 
any other throne his way wras barred ; royal blood alone might 
aspire to any regal throne in Europe. But there wras ano^er 
throne more powerful than that of the kings of earth, to which 
the road wras open. Why should he not aspire to the Papal 
Chair ? The times were favourable for the attempt ; the Church 
wras rent by schism, and already two Popes divided the patrimony 
of St. Peter ; and if two, why should there not be three ? ay, a 
third, who might give laws to his opponents ? Clement, who had 
been raised up to oppose the wiolenoer of Urban, was now but 
thirty-six years of age. He owed his eletation to his talents ; why 
should Cozza fear success ? 

Before Louis of Anjou quitted Provence, Clement YII. 
bestowed his benediction on the galley which was to transport 
the king of Sicily to Naples, and Balthazak* assisted at the cere- 
mony. How profound was the reverence of. king, court, and 
people ! how low they bowed beneath the outstrctehed finger of 
the pontiff, as he blessed them ! how all were hhmbled before his 
eye! Balthazar from that moment was resolved; and from that 
moment all his energies were directed to the attainment of that 
triple crown, which he was determined should be his. 

And yet he knew there was one tender and devoted heart whidi 
would be broken by this resolve ; a heart to which all ambitious 
thoughts were strangers ; which knew but one delight — ^to love ; 
one glory^to be loved. Can Balthazar break that tie which now 
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had lasted almost a whole year ? His resolution was irrevocable, 
and he would not have hesitated to sacrifice a mere woman, even 
had she been his wedded wife. But no divorce was necessary to 
restore his liberty ; Clotilda was not his wife, she was but his 
mistress — bis slave. 

During one of his cruises in the Grecian Archipelago, he dis- 
embarked at Cerigo under pretext of commerce, and whilst there, 
he beheld a young girl, fair and beautiful as the goddess whose 
votaries, in ancient days, erected her fane in that voluptuous isle. 
He was young, handsome, and violent ; he gained her love, and 
bore ClotUda far away from a tender mother, and a betrothed 
bridegroom. 

The poor Greek arrived at Naples, where she ouUhone, in her 
native grace and elegant aUire, both the first among the Neapolitan 
ladies, and those Spanish dames who had come from Sicily, 
whither they had foUowed the House of Arragon. Clotilda 
became celebrated ; there was no woman who did not envy her j 
none who believed that she herself was so deeply beloved. She 
had sacrificed all to the valiant pirate— all I— her mother, and her 
country ; she had forgotten all in the indulgence of one over- 
powering delight, the love of Balthaaar. 

Could Coixa quit her ? he who had, before her eyes, stabbed 
the friend of his boyhood, on the bare suspicion that he ventured 
to love her ? He could. He went straight to Clotilda, without 
sttflering the least trace of the emotions which had agitated him, 
but over which he had triumphed, to appear in his countenance. 
He would not debase himself by dissembling. 

•' Clotilda," said he, " I come to request a great sacrifice." 
" A sacrifice, Balthaiar ! Am I not altogether yours ? Have 
you not a right to command me ? Must I renounce this splendid 
life, which is but ill fitted for the poor daughter of the gardener 
of Cerigo ? Vo you need the numberless jewels which your love, 
more inventive than woman's fancy, has bestowed on me ? Take 
these necklaces of zechins and bezanto with which you have en- 
circled my throat ; these bracelete whose value equals the revenue 
of a province, and whose sparkling brilliants woold be worthy 
ornaments even in the crown of Clement" 

** The crown of Clement ! Do you know, Clotilda, what word 
yott have spoken ?" 

" A very simple word. If I knew, Balthaaar, anything more 
sacred or more beautiful than that crown, I would have named it, 
to show you at what rate I prize the presents you have heaped 
upon me." 

" You are right, Clotilda ; that crown, that triple crown, is 
splendid.'' 

" Doubtless, BnUhfiwr ; but what connexion can there be 
between it and the sacrifice you expect from your slave ? " 
" Clotilda, we must part." 

** We must part I " cried Clotilda, rising with precipiUtion and 
seizing the hand of Balthazar Cozza, who with a troubled counte- 
nance oould scarcely look upon his slave. '* We must part I Oh 
never 1 You cannot wish it. You have some journey to perform, 
and you will leave me at Naples ; then you wiU return to me ?" 
•' A journey I Yes. I go to Bologna, but I shall not return." 
<* Is it indeed so ? You leave me for ever, Balthazar, for ever ? 
The example of kings bas corrupted you. You should not 
imitate the conduct of men whom you despise. Ladislas repu. 
dieted Constance of Clermont to make room for another ; and 
you, the servant of Louis of Anjou, drive me away, to ayoid 
owning me as your wife. Alas! you should rathet imitete the 
king of Sicily and Naples in his tenderness for Yolan^ of .Arragon, 
than the ungrateful and perfidious Ladislas." 

** No more of this useless passion, and unnecessary reproach. 
We must separate ; I have said it, and you well know no power 
can move me. Speak no more of the example of Ladislas. 
There is no resemblance between the cases ; Constance was his 
wife,— you are not mine, Clotilda.*' 

** Barbarian, why did you not kill me when you forced me from 
my mother at Cerigo ? " 



** Listen, Clotilda ; I shall soon be twenty-five years old. and I 
am but an adventurer. This life without splendour, grandeur, or 
excitement, wearies me, and makes me miserable. Riches, and 
even thy love, no longer suffice for me. I need power and a great 
part in the world. The schism which prevails in the west offers 
me an opportunity of achieving my desire. I aspire to the throne 
of St. Peter ; that throne is still far above me, and I am not yet upon 
ite lowest step ; but when once I have placed my foot there, I shall 
mount nqpidiy. To any one of those vain and debauched women 
whom we see around us, I might say, * To-morrow I enter into 
the ohuroh, and you shall be my mistress,' and all would answer, 
' Be you priest, doctor, bishop, cardinal, or Pope, I will be your mis- 
tress.' But you, Clotilda, I know well ; I love you very truly i I 
honour too much your greatness of soul, the nobility and chastity 
of your heart, to hold such language. Your lot is to lament and 
to quit me. Take one of my ships, load it with every thing of 
value belonging to you, and return to Cerigo. Yon are free ! " 

Clotilda had fallen back upon her couch of cushions ; she wept 
no more ; she kept silence for a moment, and then, in a tone of 
voice in which sweetness was blended with and yet overcame 
pride, she replied : 

** You are the lord, and I your slave submit} I will obey you. 
I deserve this cruel punishment from Heaven for the weakneas 
with which I have loved you, when I ought rather to have kiUed 
myself than to have fled with you. No, I shall not curse you, 
but I shall weep for you, for you will be even more miserable than 
I ; I shall pray to God for you, and however unlikely it may seem 
that a prelate, a prince of the church, or a pontiff, should stend 
in need of the aid of a poor woman, yet I shall be always with you 
when my assietence is wanting. I shall accept the gifts with 
which your tenderness has loaded me, but I shall not carry them 
to Cerigo,— for I can never return to that island, where shame 
would overwhelm me as I stepped upon the shore. As for you, 
take care lest your foot slip upon the dangerous steps which lead 
to the thrones of the popes of Rome and Avignon." 

Clotilda threw herself upon her knees before Balthazar, and 
carried his hand to her lips and then to her forehead, in token of 
respect ; then rising, she saluted him coldly : 

** Adieu," she said ; '* you will not see me again, until misfor- 
tune comes upon you." 

Balthazar hesitated, and made one step towards her to take her 
hand, which she drtw back with dignity. His resolution, shaken 
for a moment, was restored, and he departed. 

II. Cabdii^al. 

Two days after Balthazar had taken leave of Clotilda, he 
mounted on horseback in the court of his palazzo, and departed 
for Bologna, attended by an old domestic. 

Before he left the house where he had passed so many happy 
hours, whilst yet the fever of ambition was but a vague desire, the 
future prince of the church longed for one last look upon the 
woman whose reproaches, when he sacrificed her to his selfish 
feelings, had been so gentle. He drew near the balcony, where 
Clotilda had been accustomed to appear whenever he went forth 
on a himting party, or to the court ceremonies which had often 
taken place during the last month, since Louis II. of Sicily had 
taken possession of the throne. He forced his horse to caracole, 
and bade his servant sound the trumpet in token of adieu. All 
his servante were there, he was encircled by his friends, loud cries 
were uttered, a thousand good wishes were expressed, but no one 
appeared in the balcony. The thick curtain of tapestry was not 
raised* Cozza would have bartered all the warm wishes which 
were lost in the air around him, for one last look of Clotilda. 
She, shut up in her oratory, wept and prayed. It was in vein 
that Balthazar sought her behind the blinds, where love, stronger 
than reason, might perhaps have led her. He was obliged to 
depart without seeing her, without bearing her blessing with 
him. 

Clotilda had foretold misfortune, and he conld not shake off a 
certain apprehension when he recalled the words she had spoken 
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fai a ndty prophetic tone, annoniiciDg the orael ditgraoet in store 
hr him. Was it only deceived love, which had dictated thoio 
Benaoes to the unhappy Greek ? or was Clotilda really aoqoainted 
with the destiny she predicted to her bver, by one of those 
nytterions revelations which are sometimes permitted by Heaven I 

To escape these thoughts, and these distorbing doabts, Bal- 
thassr put his horse to his speed, and in a fsw minutes had 
cleared the environs of Naples. He then breathed more at ease, 
•nd slackening his pace, he waited until his servant, who was 
Boonted on a mule, came up. 

The man who accompanied Balthazar was an old adveotarer, 
whom Cosza had attached to himself firom the first day he set foot 
on board a galley. He was devoted to his master, whom he served 
with a blind obedience, whi<^ permitted no remark which could 
Imply a doubt of his seal ; for once he was discontented, and had 
tlretdy suffered his displeasure to appear so plainly u not to be 
Buonderstood by Cosza. Whfu he came up to his master, who 
wu waiting for him at the top of a hill fVom whence he could 
command a view of the beautifHil bay of Naples, he ezolaimed, 
" At what a rate you ride, my noble lord ! they will say you are 
ramiing away." 

" I shall ride more gently now, Gennaro ; but I felt obliged to 
^t Naples quickly, lest love should have detained me." 

" Wdl, was that so great an evil ? " 

" Love leads to nothing ; the road to Bologna leads to honour, 
to glory." 

" Honour! glory! glory, my lord, at Bologna? I cannot under- 
ituid it Has the sea reached Bologna daring the thirty years I 
biTe been absent ?" 

*' Know that I quit the world for a few short years. I shall 
tken return, a reverend and learned doctor, and I hope " 

" Oh the devil ! it is the church which tempts you — ^perhaps 
you hope to become a cardinal ? " 

"And why not a cardinal, Gennaro? was not the Candiote 
PhOar|^, the poor beggar who was succoured by a friar-minor, 
ifterwsrds the preceptor to the son of Galeae Visconti ? Is he not 
DOW a cardinal ? " 

" Yes ; but a corsair " 

" A corsair like myself is as worthy as the soldier whom Gre* 
gory has invested with the purple, and whom we have seen appear 
toccesiively as a canonical doctor, captain, and lastly a professor 
It MontpeUier." 

" I have nothing to say against it ; but for my own part, I 
would much rather make the sea tremble beneath my galleys ; 
what do I say ! I would rather sail in peace, on board the heaviest- 
hden merchant-man, than sit in the councils of a pope. You 
But admit that, in the midst of the diabolical schisms which 
distract the church, the position of a cardinal is very little to be 
enried?" 

" So much the better ; this perpetual inquietude, this war of 
itratagems and intrigues, this violent agitation, are what make the 
life of a cardinal so desirable in my eyes." 

" Yes, but still many ugly events have occurred. I was at 
Genoa not many years ago, when Urban VI., the late Pope, 
retaroing from Nocera, where he had taken refuge, seized the 
bishops and cardinals and put them to the torture, and only 
because they wished to desert a man whose cruelty and violence 
bad caused him to be deposed by the whole coUege. Five of 
these red hata were put to death for complaining of such treat- 
ment And on the other hand, is it likely to go well with these 
popes themselves? the christian kings vdll desert them, and 
tbctt-" .- 

"The pope will still remain, is it not so ? well, the object is to 
be that pop^— " 

" And you would be he, noble lord ? It may be so. And why 
not?^ added Gennaro, ironically: " Saint Peter was a sailor too, and 
if a mere fisherman could become head of the church, why should 
not a corsair follow his example ? " 

The conversation, the tone of which began to be displeasing to 



Balthazar, here ceased, and the same subject wu not renewed. 
Alter some daya' jouniey,during which Balthazar studiously avoided 
pronouncing the name of ClotUda, although his thoughts often 
irandered towards the woman whom he had so cruelly abandoned* 
our two travellers arrived at Bologna. Thera Balthazar seriously 
applied himself to study. He had intelligenoe, determination, 
raputation, fortune ; the art to aeduce and to penuade. Before 
two yean had ezpired he took the degree of doctor in both oivU 
and canon law, and abready he saw himself drawing nearer to the 
papal throne. As he was setting out for Rome, some of hU 
friends inquired whither he was going. *' To the pontificate," 
was his reply. 

This w.ai his ooQstant alm» in which he was determined to 
succeed. Balthazar was as wily as he was courageous ; he prf^ 
sented himself before Boniface IX., also a Neapolitan, and with 
whose family be was aequaioted; this induced him to embrace 
the party of Boniface rather than that of Clement. He was soon 
admitted into the intimacy of his sovereign, who in reward of his 
devotion decqrated him with the purple. 

In secret and in silence Clotilda had followed the footsteps of 
Balthazar. She bad watched over him at Bologna, and now 
watched over him at Rome, ever ready to give that aid her fore- 
bodings told her would one day be required. 

On the. day on which Balthazar received his investiture, the 
crowd which pressed around the gates of his holiness, awaiting th9 
benediction of the new cardinal, opened a passage to a femalct 
clothed in a foreign garb, and covered with a long veil, who knelt 
devoutly, received the benediction, and as she rose exclaimed— 

** Your misfortunes have begun, Balthazar ! God protect you." 

Two persons only recognised that prophetlo voice, which inter- 
rupted the pious silence of the bystandera with such ill-omened 
words, Balthazar calmly repressed the eager seal of Gennaro, 
who was hastening to seize the oifender; he himself assisted 
Clotilda to rise, and as he did so whispered, 

" My guardian angel is very imprudent ; does she not know 
that there are convents and dungeons in Rome ?" 

Then in a paternal voice he added : 

** Go, my child, I thank you. If God calls us to martyrdom, 
we will bless his decrees. His will be done." 
III. Pop«. 

The new 'cardinal, deacon of Saint Eustatia, was sent by Bonl- 
fuse, in quality of a legate, to Bologna. This town had striven to 
throw off the papal authority, but Cozza, by the energy with which 
he combated the anti. Roman faction, restored it to obedience; 
and during the nine yean in which he exercised the sovereignty 
under Boniface, and his successora Innocent VII. and Gregory 
XII., he maintained order. 

The schism still continued in all its violence. Gregory and 
Benedict XIII., each noiAinated by their respective parties, both 
refused to lay down the pontiflcal power, and to restore union by 
a joint election by the colleges of cardinals, at Rome and Avignon. 
The interference of kings was of no avail, and recourse was at 
last bad to a council. 

On the 20th June, 1409, the fathers assembled at Pisa, elected 
Peter of Candia, the same beggar whom Galeas Visconti had 
made bishop of Milan, and Pope Innocent VII. a cardinal. 

Peter of Candia, who assumed the name pf Alexander V., did 
not reign long ; his pontificate lasted only ten months and eight 
days. Balthazar Cozza, who governed Alexander, kept him at 
Bologna ; he never quitted him, dictated all his acts, and in fact 
exercised all the power of the popedom, which he hoped soon to 
possess in his own person. 

Alexander had hardly closed his eyes before the cardinal of 
Saint Eustatia began to take his measures. He was desirous of 
being elected, and perhaps the moment was a fiavourable one, 
since all the Roman cardinals were at Bologna, and he was 
governor of the city in which the conclave was about to be held. 

The opposition which he foresaw, was not easily to be over- 
come. With some electora he employed flattery, with othen 
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pemusioii, with otheri money and promises. Bat this was not 
aU. There were still many obstinate ones to be subdued, and 
this he effected by fear. He surrounded the city, and hemmed in 
the house in which the conclave sat, with troops. like the true 
oorsahr, which he yet was at heart, he would have caused one or 
two cardinals whose influence was adverse to him to be arrested, 
if he had not been able to win them over, or conquer them by 
fear. Probably old Gennaro had received secret instructions on 
this head, but it was unnecessary to put the expedient in practice. 
Much time was wasted in fruitless scrutinies. At length Balthazar 
prevailed upon his wearied colleagues to permit him to nominate 
the pope, they agreeing to ratify his choice. . 

** Whom will you name ? " demanded one of the cardinals, hostile 
to the deacon of St. Eustatia. 

" You shall see. Bring me the cope of St. Peter.** 
• It was brought He descended from his seat, opened the sacred 
mantle, and having kissed it, stepped towards an old man who sat 
opposite to him as if to offer it to him ; then suddenly throwing 
the robe over his own head, he excUimed '* SonoPapa,^* lam pope ! 

And none dared to protest against it. 

Balthazar took the name of John XXIII. His first care was 
to provide for his coronation, all the particulars of which have 
been recorded by Monstrelet Upon a scaffold which had been 
erected at an immense expense before the church of St Peter, at 
Bologna, John XXIII. was crowned, seated in a throne of gold 
and velvet. 

Balthazar at length possessed the tiara he had so ardently de- 
sired ! He was at the summit of good fortune ; Gennaro saw him 
smile. He narrowly watched his master, whilst his countenance 
expressed his doubt of the solidity of the grandeur he beheld. He 
seemed to say, " Oh, Pope ! this is but the bubble on the wave"; 
a mockery of the church, a singular caprice of Heaven." Cozza, 
throughout the long ceremony, often cast his eyes around the 
crowd. He evidently sought some person. Whom ? Gennaro 
could guess. When his rapid and searching glance had assured 
him that in all that large square, amongst all the noUe ladies of 
Bologna, she whom he sought was not to be found, Balthazar, as 
if delivered Hrom a painful night-mare, regained his serenity ; he 
could give himself up to the undisturbed enjoyment of his triumph. 
The signal of departure was soon after given ; the pope then 
mounted a white palfrey, covered with caparisons of purple. After 
him came the patriarchs, cardinals, prelates, abbots, on horses, 
whose long white housings swept the ground. The cavalcade bq^an 
to move, John bestowing continual benedictions, as the sick, the 
old, and new-bom infants, passed before his horse, which was led 
by the faithful Gennaro, the chief of his Holiness*s attendants. 

At the turn of a street through which the sacred procession 
passed, several lunatics were brought to the pontiff, who, extending 
his hands over them, pronounced a touching prayer to the Virgin. 
When he turned his looks, which had been raised to heaven during 
his prayer, again towards the ground, he saw a woman standing 
at his horse's head, pale, worn with grief, but still beautiful, who, 
with a terrible calmness, more dreadful than passion, thus ad- 
dressed him : 

" I also, Balthazar, pray for the insane ; may God hear me with 
favour, and save thee I Soon, soon, thou wilt have need of me !" 

John XXIII. was deeply agitated, but, skilled in dissimulation, 
he concealed the shock he felt. He gravely gave her his blessing, 
and then turning towards the Cardinal de Viviers, he said, '* How 
unhappy it is, that madness should afllict so noble and beautiful 
a creature !" 

Gennaro, overhearing these words, looked round at the pope, 
who could see the tears standing in the eyes of the old corsair; 
and shaking his head, he seemed to say, ** Your holiness well 
knows Clotilda is not mad." 

John XXIII. pursued his official progress through Bologna. 

From this period the predic^ns of Clotilda began to be accom- 
plished. Rome^was threatened by Ladislas. John XXIII. repaired 
thither in all haste* At first he obtained some advantages, but 



Trudislfff soon got the better of him, and the pope was forced to 
acknowledge him as king of Naples. Rome soon accepted peace. 
The deceived pontiff withdrew his troops, but in the night La di s l a a 
occupied the pontifical city with his own army. The danger was 
imminent, and the pope was unsuspicious of it ! Can he sleep oa 
the brink of a volcano ? Gennaro entered his chamber and awakened 
him. A page had arrived at nightfall, who demanded to speak with 
the pontiff *, the guard had repulsed him ; he wrote a letter to Bal- 
thazar and transmitted it to Gennaro. Gennaro did not mistake 
Clotilda in her disguise. Sh'e announced that that very night he 
would be seized, and in all probability put to death. ** Fly, Bal- 
thazar; thy guardian-angel watches over thee: but fly thia 
insUnt" 

They saddled two horses. Balthazar assumed the costume of a 
merchant ; Gennaro also disguised himself, and they set off on 
the gallop in the direction of Florence. What a journey ! Where 
are now the illusions of the young Cozza, when he first travelled 
to Bologna? 

Cosmo de Medici received John with distinction ; he loved him, 
and the friendship of Cosmo was sufficient to repel the accusations 
heaped upon Balthazar. John had recourse to Sigiamond, the 
emperor of Germany ; the latter proposed a council, to be holden 
at Constance : the pope was so imprudent as to accede to this 
proposition, and to venture into a city where Sigismond commanded. 
He was well assured of the friendship of the Duke of Austria, 
having made him general of the pontifiod forces, but he was never- 
theless at the mercy of Sigismond. 

The council met. It is not necessary here to describe the little 
town of Constance, towards which a crowd of cardinals, and heads 
of religious orders, who came to reform the church, journeyed with 
an almost royal magnificence, accompanied by legions of cooks, 
and their trains of comedians and misti-esses. We need only oc- 
cupy ourselves with Pope John. In 1415, no thought was entet- 
tained of dispossessing him ; he was still regarded as the true head 
of the church ; since, at the solicitation of the ambassadors of Swit 
zerland, Denmark, and Norway, he made a saint, — he canonized 
Bridget. 

Nevertheless, a secret conspiracy was hatching against John 
XXIII., in the midst of the feasts, tourneys, and Latin mysteries, 
which were performed before the fathers of the council. Clotilda 
had come to Constance ; everything was known to her ; she warned 
the pope, who, disguised in the livery of the duke of Austria and 
accoutred as a postilion, fled from Constance to Schaffhauaen. 
This place was not a more secure asylum ; he next took refuge at 
Lauffembourg, and at last at Fribourg, pursued all the time by the 
soldiers of the empire. 

The duke of Austria was at last obliged to give up Pope John, 
against whom proceedings had been prosecuted during his absence. 
Balthazar returned to Constance, and found his sentence pro- 
nounced. They declared him guilty of forty crimes, among which 
figure simony, that ulcer of papacy, as it is eloquently denounced 
by Genadius of Constantinople in a letter, celebrated even in the 
present day. They reproached the pope with the scandal of his 
manners, whilst they, his judges, carried their mistresses along 
with them on theur journeys, in their litters. They finally declared 
that be had forfeited the papal throne ; and he was degraded, like 
Benedict XIII. and Gregory XII. But Gregory and Benedict 
were free ; John was a prisoner. 

John was shut up at Heidelberg, under the guard of the Count 
Palatine. One man alone desired to share his captivity ; it was 
neither a cardinal, nor a secretary loaded with benefits ; it was oU 
Gennaro, who never once reproached him with his fatal ambition. 

The council created a new pope, and received the renunciation 
of Gregory XII. who died soon after at the age of ninety-two years. 
Benedict XIII. followed thu example ; and John, — the fierce pirate 
who had never lowered his flag before an enemy, who had never 
bowed his head beneath the yoke of a conqueror, — John, humbly 
ratified the decrees of the council. 

How, it will be asked, did Balthazar Cozza pass the fourVears 
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IB Uie CMtie of the {wlatiDe ? He was fortf-teren yean old, with an 
imaginatioii itiU ardent; he waa disenchanted from those wild 
ideas of ambition, which had been hit rain : did his heart re-open 
to love ; did his thoughts return to Clotilda ? No ! A philosopher 
•nd a christian, he occupied himself in the composition of touch- 
in; elegies, in Latin Terse of great elegance, in which he sang of 
his eclipsed grandeur. He was resigned, but did not wearily pine 
for past hours of happiness, which he only regretted as a poet. 

He still sighed after liberty, aud that liberty the Emperor was 
villing to accord, for a ransom of thirty thousand crowns. He 
bad been despoiled of ererything, and Gennaro had but ten 
pieces of base Florentine money ; but the angel was still present 
Clotilda, who had never regarded the fortune Balthazar left her 
otherwise than as a deposit, paid the ransom ; and Cozza left his 
prison ignorant what hand had broken his chains. He was not 
iDformed of it till six months afterwards, when he rejoined his 
illustrious friend Cosmo de Medici, at Florence. 

He there found Martin V. He threw himself at his feet, 
acknowledged him as sovereign pontiff, and confessed to him all 
the errors of his ambitious soul. Martin, moved even to tears, 
raised, jembraced him, and created him Deacon of the Sacred 
College. Balthazar Cozza passed his last years tranquilly in 
making verses. But the conflict had been great, the shock had 
been such that he fell sick. But the torments he endured were 
Sfrftened by the cares, the prayers, the touching exhortations, of a 
BUD, who had obtained permission to wait upon the poor Car- 
diniL This sister, whose black veil completely concealed her 
figure, and who was called Bridget, — the name of the Saint 
canonized at Constance, — did not make herself known to the sick 
nan until the eve of his death. Alas ! when she removed her veil, 
Cona could scarcely recognize in those emaciated features the 
kvdy Greek, who had been the admiration of Naples, and who 
had watched over him from Bologna to Heidelbeig. — ^The last 
words of Balthazar were ** Angel that thou art, pray for me." 

Cktilda closed the eyes of the Cardinal, and not long after 
Gennaro, who had remained so faithfU to the fortunes of Cozza, 
and who had so deep an admiration for the daughter of Cerigo, 
assutted at the funeral solemnities of the nun, who died of grief ; 
died— chaste in an age of horrible depravity, died, because Balthazar 
had left her for a throne which crumbled beneath his feet. She 
bight have become the mistress of a Cardinal or a Prince ; she 
preferred to be the wife of the Corsair Balthazar, and he sacrificed 
her to his ambition. John XXIII. did not suspect that when he 
made a saint at Constance, he made a martyr at Florence. 



ANCIENT COLONIES. 

It was an Italian religious usage, in times of severe pressure 
from war or pestileiice, to make a vow of a sacred spring, (rer 
MeruM,) that is, to consecrate all the creatures bom in the next 
spring. When twenty years had elapsed, the cattle were sacrificed 
or redeemed ; the youth were sent forth. A vow of this kind was 
made by the Romans in the second year of the second Punic war : 
but it extended only to their flocks and herds. Such tows, the 
traditioo runs, led to the sending out the Sabine colonies ; sacred 
animals were charged by the gods to whom any of them were 
dedicated to guide them on their way. One colony was led by a 
woodpecker, the bird of Mamers, into Picenum, then peopled by 
Pclasgians or Libumians ; another by an ox into the land of the 
Opicans : this became the great Samnite people. The Hirpiniani 
were guided by a wolf. 

All the Sabellians, but especially the Marsians, practised divina* 
tion, principally from the flight of birds. The Marsians also 
boasted of being able to charm serpents, and of having magical 
cures for their bites ; and to this day the jugglers, who are wont to 
handle those reptiles familiarly, as one of the chief tricks they 
exhibit to the populace of Rome and Naples, come out of the same 
country, from the Lago di Celano, in the Abnis<o.«.J^t«6aiAr'# 
Hittorp of Borne, 



HYMN TO THE SETTING SUN. 

iUPPORlD TO as SUMO BY THB GOTHIC PtASANTHY. 

Slow, slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 

Thy course of beneficence done ; 
As glorious go down to the ocean's warm breast, 
As when thy bright race was begun. 
For all thou hast done. 
Since thy rising, O sun! 
May thou and thy Maker be blest. 
Thon hast scattered the night from thy broad golden way, 
Thou hast given us thy light through a long happy day. 
Thou hast roused up the birds, thou hast wakened the flowers. 
To chant on thy path, and to perfume the hours. 

Then slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 
And rise again, beautiful, blessing and blest. 

Slow, slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 

Yet pause but a moment to shed 
One warm look of love on the earth's dewy breast, 
Ere the starr'd curtain fall round thy bed. 
And to promise the time. 
Where, awaking sublime. 
Thou shalt rush all refreshed from thy rest. 
Warm hopes drop like dews from thy life-giving hand. 
Teaching hearts closed in darkness like flowers to expand ; 
Dreams wake into joys when first touch'd by thy light, 
As glow the dim waves of the sea at thy sight. 

Then slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 
And rise again, beautiful, blessing and blest. 

Slow, slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest. 

Prolonging the sweet evening hour ; 
Then robe again soon in the mum's golden vest, 
To go forth in thy beauty and power. 
Yet pause on thy way. 
To the full height of day. 
For thy rising aud setting are blest. 
When thou com'st after darkness to gladden our eyes, 
Or departest in glory, in glory to rise, 
May hope and may prayer still be woke by thy rays. 
And thy going be mark d with thanksgiving aud praise. 
Then slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 
And rise again, beautiful, blessing and blest 

From '* AUila,*' bj G. P. R. Jambs. 



TRANSlflOKATION OP POETIC IDEAS. 

What do you think of this idea, picked out of an old book t — 
** A worthy poet is the purest essence of a worthy man,? " 
Here it is in poetry. 

*^ Poet and saint! to thee at once is given, 

The two most sacred names in earth and heaven." 

" The particles of poetry," says Mr. Keightley, •* like those of 
matter, are in eternal circulation, and forming new combinations." 
Thus, an Eastern poem commences :— 

*^ When the sun from the fish to the ram doth return. 
Spring's banuer a-avcs high on the breeze of the mom«** 

And Moore, in his " Lalla Rookh,*' undoubtedly without any 
knowledge of the Eastern song, sings, 

" And day, with his banner of radiance unfurl'd. 
Shines into the mountainous portal that opes 
Sublime from that valley ox bliss to the world.*^ 
Campbell has 

** Andes, giant of the western star. 
His mctcnr standiird to tlie wiuds unfurPd, 
Looks from his throne of clouds o*er half the world.'' 
Gray has — 

'* Loose his beard, and haary hair 
Streamed like a meteor to the troubled air." 
And Milton — 

"Imperial ensign,*which full high advanced. 
Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind." 

CoLsaiDOB's Tabtt Talk, 
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PROGRESS OF STEAM NAVIGATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES.* 
England possesses few rivers of any importance, and the 
lai^^t of them are navigable bat for short distances. Her in- 
ternal navigable communications were therefore principally con- 
fined to canals, and in these the use of steam is attended with 
great practical inconvenience. In the United States, on the 
other hand, the inducements to apply steam to navigation are 
strong and powerful. From the harbour of Newport to the 
frontier of Florida, the early limit of our national jurisdiction, 
the coast u faced by islands and peninsulas, within which lie 
Und-locked sounds, bays, and arms of the sea, affording a safe 
navigation, but one liable to great delay from the very circum- 
atance to whieh its security is owing. Intersecting the line of 
coast communication, at the angle where the Hudson discharges 
itself, is another line of navigation, furnished by the deep channel 
of that river ; a channel which turns or penetrates all the moun- 
tain ranges of the Appalachian group, and extends one hundred 
and sixty miles from the ocean. At no great distance to the 
north. Lake Champlain opens a communication of similar cha- 
racter, and for nearly an equal distance. At the present moment 
it is possible to embark on the frontier of Canada, in latitude 
forty-five degrees, and proceed to Beaufort, North Carolina, a 
few minutes north of the thirty.fourth degree, without change of 
ressel, or exposure to the dangers of the ocean. 

Magnificent as this communication is, it is fkr inferior in its 
extent and value, to that laid open to the use of steam, in the 
Mississippi, and its numerous tributaries. The valley of this 
father of waters, from Pittsburgh on the one hand, to the mouth 
of the Yellowstone on the other, and from the Falls of St. An- 
thony to the Balize, is intersected in every direction by streams 
deep and steady in their coarse, and yet so rapid as to be inac- 
cessible to an ascending trade, by means either of the sail or the 
oar. Yet this vast region is already partially occupied by a 
population which, although very much scattered, has carried with 
it from its earlier seats, a taste for the comforts of civilised life, 
together with a relish for the luxuries of foreign growth and 
European manufacture. These could be supplied by no other 
means yet discovered, besides the steam -boat i and it is in this 
region that steam navigation, if less perfect than in countries 
where the practice of the arts is more advanced, has already 
reached its greatest development. The number of steam-boats 
which, at the pretent day, navigate the Mississippi and its 
branches, nearly equals that of those of all the other parts of the 
globe united. 

The importance of steam navigation to the Atlantic states 
alone, was sufficient to draw the attention of American engineers, 
even before civilised settlements had been pushed to the banks of 
the Ohio, and long antecedent to the acquisition of the mouth of 
the Mississippi. Rurasey and Fitch were the first to attempt the 
construction of steam-boats. Both of them applied great inge- 
nuity, and exhibited no little mechanical genius. Both, however, 
performed their experiments before the steam-engine had been 
perfected by Watt, and were in consequence compelled to confine 
their views to the use of an instrument very ill fitted for their 
object. Fitch, indeed, continued his researches after he learned 
that Watt had not only civen a double action to the piston of the 
engine, but had contrived the means of rendering its reciprocating 
motion continuous and rotary. That the former part of Watt's 
invention would be of value in the plan he had proposed for using 
the single-acting engine, he had the sagacity to perceive, and a 
desire to profit by ; but of all the important focUities afforded by 
the production of a rotary motion, he either was incapable of 
judging, or found it too late to avail himself. 

In Great Britain the attempts at navigation by steam imme- 
diately followed the completion of Watt's improvements. During 
this time the attention of intelligent persons in the United States 
continued to be directed to the object of our consideration. Those 
who are most worthy of note are Livingston, Stevens of Hoboken, 
and Roosevelt. All of these gentlemen applied the resources of 
talent, ingenuity, and fortune, to the enterprise ; nor were they 

• Abridgtd from the «' New York Revtew.** 



content with trusting to their own genius, but sought the aid of 
the most distinguished engineers, which the rarity of that profes- 
sion in the United States at that epoch placed within their reach. 
Among these it is sufficient to name Brunei, who in another 
field has since earned for himself a reputation second to nooe. 
It is enough to name the block-making machinery, and the tonoel 
beneath the river Thames, to show what powers of mind were 
brought to the consideration of this question by that distinguished 
engineer. 

At the present day, when we see the steam-engine used in pro- 
pelling boats, by a method the most obvious and apparently self. 
evident, we are at a loss to imagine how it happened that so 
muc^ of time, money, and the most elevated talent, should have 
for years been expended in vain. The solution, however, is to be 
found in the confession of Chancellor Livingston himself, who 
stated, after steam-boats were in successful operation, that neither 
his mind, nor that of his associates, was prepared to admit, that 
an object so desirable and so Important could possibly be effected 
by simple means. 

Livingston was i^pointed, on the accession of Mr. Jefferson to 
the Presidency, to the situation of Minister to the Consular 
Government of France. This appointment put an end to hii 
active agency in the discovery of the means of using steam ia 
navigation. It however was attended with a result even more 
important than could probably have been attained by his own 
exertions. Domiciliated in the family of Joel Barlow, then 
residing at Paris, he met with Fulton. This engineer, since so 
justly celebrated, was at that moment dancing attendance upon 
the French bureaux t with a plan for destroying the naval supre- 
macy of Great Britain. He had, however, some years before, 
directed his attention to steam navigation, and corresponded witU 
Earl Stanhope on the subject. On entering into oonversadon with 
Fulton, Livingston was instantly struck with the soundness of his 
views, and forthwith made proposals to him to join in an attempt 
to construct a boat for the navigation of the Hudson, by steam, in 
conformity vrith the conditions of a grant of exclusive privilege, to 
which Livingston was entitled by an act of the legislature of the 
state of New York. Fulton immediately suggested, that it wodd 
not do to trust to the mere ingenuity or theoretic skill of eitiier of 
them ; but that it was indispensable, that experiments should be 
carefully made upon all the methods of any promise which had 
been proposed up to that time, or which had occurred to Living- 
ston or himself. 

These experiments were made by Fulton in the summer of 1802, 
and were, al^ough performed with models of small size, extremely 
varied in manner, and in the description of the machinery. Hie 
result of the whole vras, that the method he had himself proposed 
to Eari Stuihope, namely, that of a wheel vrith paddles or floats, 
and similar in form to an undershot mill-wheel, produced the most 
advantageous effects. This inference of Fulton has, in opposition 
to many apparently well-founded theoretic opinions, been folly 
confirmed by all succeeding observation. One single modification 
of the original wheel has been found to be a valuable improvement. 
All others have, after sufficient trial, been discarded ; and, finally, 
the researches of Barlow, in which sound science has been united 
with the most careful observation of facts, have decided, that Ful- 
ton had from the very first seized, and that not from accident, but 
in pursuance of the most sound induction, upon the method which 
is superior to any that has yet been suggested. 

This apparatus for propukion being thus decided upon, it 
remained to inquire, how it was to be connected with the engine 
which was to give it motion. The method which occurred to Ful- 
ton was of the simplest and most effectual character. Remove, 
said he, the fly-wheel of Watt's engine, lengthen the axle of the 
crank, until it extends beyond the sides of the vessel in which it is 
placed, and adapt to its extremities two paddle-wheels. 

This idea was forthwith acted upon : a vessel, fifty feet in length, 
was constructed upon the Seine, and fViniished irith an engine and 
paddle-wheels. "Die experiments performed with this vessel were 
satisfactory, and it was immediately determined that the necessary 
steps should be taken to construct a steam-boat of large siie upon 
the Hudson. 

At that time no workshops existed in the United States whence 
a proper engine could be obtained ; and the state of this art in 
France was, as it still is, even more backward than in America. 
It was, therefore, resolved to have recourse to the works of Watt 
and Bolton, at Soho, near Birmingham. Fulton, therefore, who 
had enjoyed the intimacy of these distinguished artisans, and was on 
terms of confidential intercourse with Watt, immediately entered 
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into coirespondenoe with them, and transmitted a iketch of an 
engine adapted to the object he had in view. He did not, aa he 
states, inform Watt what was his actual design, but contented him- 
idf with the general intimation that it was to be applied to a pur- 
pose for which a new form was indispensable. This first engine of 
Folton had a most powerful influence on the subsequent practice 
both of America and Europe. 

Among the workmen who were sent out from Soho to put up 
tUf engine, was one of the name of Bell. He speedily returned to 
Europe, and was, after some years of fruitless endeavours to obtain 
ftmdf, the first who constructed a successful steam-boat in Great 
Britain. The engine of this vessel was an exact copy of that of 
Fahon, with the exception, diat the vertical branch of the two 
fSspeBdid beams was suppressed, and the motion of the crank taken 
off from the end of the beam opposite to that connected with the 
piston rod. It is a remarkable fact, which more than any other 
eitablishea the value of Fulton's experiment, that this identical 
fonn, without change or modification of any real importance, is 
ftin to be found in & greater part of the steamers of Great Britain, 
isd was seen but a hm days since in three of them in the harbour 
of New York. It is wholly and essentially different from that used 
bj Stanhope, Miller, or Symington, or from that subsequently 
•dopted by F^ton himself. The inference is direct, that the steam 
Btrigation of Great Britain was not improved by gradual steps 
from the earlier imperfect experiments, but adopted, from the first 
dawn of its success, the plans of Fulton ; while he had in no respect 
initsted those earlier experimenters, but modified the original 
engine of Watt to a form consistent with his own views. 

The circumstances of the first voyage of Fulton upon ^e Hud- 
lOD hare often been recited ; and the long contests which ensued 
between him and various competitors, and which embittered the 
dosmg scenes of his life, are well known. The preparations he 
hsd BAde for the navigation of the ocean at the time of his decease, 
trt less fanuliar to the public. He had, after his success in river 
narigation was assured, turned his attention to that of more stormy 
wtters. As a step to the open sea. Long Island Sound presented 
itself as well suited for experiment ; and acting as the engineer 
oft company which had purchased the right of navigating so much 
of that estuary as lies within the limits of the state of New York, 
he planned a vesael, which was called by his own name. Aban- 
doning the skiff-like shape which his previous vessels had borne, 
he conformed more nearly to the usual shape of sea-going vessels, 
md to the established rules of naval architecture. His first vessel 
hid, at the time of the original experiment, a velocity of four miles 
per hoar, and this he increased to five, by slight modifications in the 
working of the engine. A feuther increase to six miles per hour 
wu made in the ho9ts which he placed upon the Hudson. In the 
TesMl intended for the navigation of the Sound, he resolved to 
ittempt a speed of nine miles per hour. 

Confirmed in his hopes by the performance of this vessel, he com- 
menced the construction of one, which, under §ome inducements 
held out by the Emperor of Russia, he proposed to send to St. 
Petenburgh. His death intervened before this vessel was finished, 
tnd want of funds compelled his associates to alter the destination 
of the vessel, and thus, instead of visiting Russia, under the name 
of die "Emperor Alexander,'' she was placed on Long Island 
Sonnd, under the name of the Connecticut. 

Folton, in respect of steam navigation, may be likened to Colum- 
bus, for as the latter, misled by the imperfect knowledge of his age, 
died without knowing that he bad discovered a new world, and with- 
out the means of anticipating the vast results which were to flow 
from his brilliant enterprise ; so the former, trusting to the scienti- 
fie theories of his contemporaries, believed that he had reached the 
otmost limit of his invention, and died without being aware how 
far space and time were to be vanquished by the followers in his 
footsteps. Nor were they unlike in other respects ; both were 
treated as visionaries, until the success of their projects was esta- 
blished ; and yet, when this was the case, the very simplicity of the 
principles by which they had been directed, was made use of as an 
aigament to rob them not only of the fame, but of the pecuniary 
reward, to which they were entitled. To both, an impartial poste- 
rity is now awarding the meed ot praise, which when living was 
denied them. 

Up to the time that the exclusive grant to Fulton was declared to 
hennconstitntional by the Supreme Court of the United Stetes, the 
celerity of the vessels belonging to the privileged company did not 
exceed eight miles per hour through the water ; and the average 
passages to Albany were eighteen hours. On the Delaware, on the 
other hand, an active competition was frequently going on, between 



companies contending for a preference in the conveyance of pas- 
sengers. In these contests, the son of Stevens of Hoboken, who 
hnd been carefhlly trained as an engineer by his father, was gradu- 
ally forming himself for the struggle which was about to open on 
the Hudson. No sooner had the navigation of the latter river been 
laid open, than numerous companies were formed to avail them- 
selves of the opening. Vessels resembling in their speed smd 
structure those of FWton, but of inferior cost, lighter, and less 
expensive to maintain, were placed in opposition to those of the 
privileged company. An attempt to convey passengers in tow- 
boats followed, and were it possible, by superiority of comfort and 
convenience, to counteract the innate desire to be first in a contest 
of speed, these must have been successful. It was, however, speed- 
ily seen, that the great object to be sought was that of making the 
passage from Albany to New York, between sun-rise and sun -set. 
The first vessel by which this was attempted, was the Sun. This 
vessel was furnished with an engine on the prindplo of Wolf, in 
which, by means of two cylinders, the properties of the high-pres- 
sure and condensing engine were unit^ ; the steam acting in the 
first cylinder by its absolute tension, in the second by its expansive 
force. The Sun, however, failed in accomplishing the object, and 
her passages were frequently prolonged into the night. 

The practicability of making the passage by daylight was esta- 
blished by Robert L Stevens, who constructed the New Philadel- 
phia, which was in her .turn eclipsed by the Independence and the 
Victory. Th^.'-NeWn^hiladelphia, however, was so modified at 
again to postess the superiority. A passage was made in the latter 
vessel whichyeven up to the present hour, has not been exceeded. 
Leaving New Yo/k at five o'clock in the evening, we were landed 
at Catskill, a distani^ of one hundred and eleven miles, a quarter 
of an hour before^idnight 

We have spoken of the vessel constructed under Fulton's direc- 
tion, for the navigation of the Sound, and have stated that vessel 
to have been perfectly safe at sea. We must, however, allow to 
the English the credit of behig.the first to navigate the open sea 
in a regular and constant manner. The first steam-vessel miilt on 
the Clyde, by Bell, was of small and imperfect structure, and was 
superseded in the navigation of that river by several otiiers of a 
better class in the summer of 1815. It was in consequence 
resolved by her owners to send her to Liverpool. To this port, 
therefore, she proceeded by the Frith of Clyde and the Irish Sea. 
As this passage was made in summer, it was an enterprise of less 
importance than the conveyance of Stevens's first boat from Sandy 
Hook to the Capes of the Delaware. We happened to be in 
Liverpool at the time of the arrival of the Comet } and when we 
contrasted this pigmy vessel of no more than twenty-five tons 
burthen, moved by a machine of fbur-horse power, with those 
floating palaces, the Car of Neptune, the Paragon, and the Fulton, 
not to mention the enormous steam battery of the same name 
which we left behind in the waters of New York, we could hardly 
refrain from being amused at the importance attached to her 
arrival by the people of Liverpool, and the enthusiasm by which 
she was welcomed. This passage having been performed in safety, 
other vessels were sent from the Clyde to London, and other parts 
of the British dominions. We who had the good fortune to witnesa 
from the shore the first successful experiments of Fulton and 
Stevens, and to be present at Albany when the Clermont first 
reached that city, had also the pleasure of witnessing the arrival 
of the first steam -boat at Paris. The latter enterprise was in some 
respects remarkable. During the equinox of 1816, we sailed from 
Southampton in a fine cutter-built packet of forty tons burthen. 
In spite of the admirable qualities of that description of vessels, 
the gale in the open Channel was so violent that we were compelled 
to put back, ana anchor for some hours at Cowes. The gale hav- 
ing somewhat abated, the passage was pursued ; and on mooring 
in the iMisin at Havre, we round ourselves alongside of a steam- 
boat of the same tonnage with the cutter. On inquiry it was 
found that this little vessel had left Brighton at the same hour 
that we sailed from Southampton, had experienced the same gale, 
and weathered it. But the most remarkable fact of all was, that 
the cabin-windows were not furnished with dead-lights ; and thus 
the passage of the Channel had been effected, in the utmost 
violence of the equinoctial gale, by a vessel having a number of 
openings in her stem, not more than eighteen inches above the 
surface of the water. The inference was obvious, that had this 
vessel not been propelled by steam, she must have filled and sunk. 
From that instant we have never doubted that steam-vessels are 
intrinsically more safe than those propelled by sails. 

It is to Uie direct patronage of the British government that the 
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niTigation of the open sea, by steam, is principally due. The 
transport of the mails to and from Ireland, was considered of 
tuflicient importance to induce the post-office to establish a 
regular line of steam-packets between Dublin and Holyhead. The 
reguUrity and safety with which the passages of these vessels were 
performed, established the fact of the superior safety of steam- 
Teasels in stormy and dangerous seas. This question being decided 
by the experience of the government steamers, private enterprise 
was brought into action, and numerous lines of intercourse between 
the islands of Great Britain and Ireland were established by 
individual capital. A still more important line of communication 
was opened by steam- vessels between the ports of Leith and 
London ; and on this the largest vessels which have yet been used 
were employed. 

If the British were the first to demonstrate the superior safety 
of thdr steamers in the navigation of the sea, the Americans were 
the first to perform the passage of the Atlantic by means of thb 
power. At the death of Fulton, he left unfinished a vessel for 
which and for whose machinery he had furnished the plan. This 
was intended to be taken to St. Petersburgh, where high privileges 
were tendered to him and his associates, in case he reached Russia 
before a certain period. This vessel was, after his death, finished 
and fitted for sea. The late C. D. Colden had made his arrange- 
ments to embark in her as the agent of the association of which 
he was a member, and was ready to embark, when an unreason- 
able demand was made for funds by some of the partners, who had 
a prospective interest in the reward offered by the Emperor 
Alexander. As the necessary sum could not be raised, the enterprise 
was abandoned. The experiment which was thus prevented from 
being made was afterwards taken up by another vessel, the Savannah. 
This steam-boat could carry no more than seventy-five tons of 
coal and a small quantity of wood. She was therefore provided 
not only with an engine, but with masts and sails, and only made 
use of the engine during her passage to Europe, at times when the 
wind prevented her from laying her course. This small stock of 
ooal was therefore not exhausted until 24 hours before she entered 
the Mersey, which she reached in twenty-six days from New 
York. From Liverpool the Savannah proceeded around Scotland 
to the Baltic, and up that sea to St. Petersburgh. In returning 
thenoe the touched at Arendall, in Norway, whence she took her 
depaitnre, and, without touching at any intermediate port, reached 
New York in twcbty-five days. This voyage was made in 1818. 

During 1819, a vessel rigged as a ship, but furnished also with 
an engine, was built at New York, for the purpose of plying as a 
packet from that city to Charleston, Cuba, and New Orleans. So 
nur as mere safety and speed were concerned, this experiment was 
successful ; but after several passages it was found, that a number 
of passengers sufficient to defray the expenses did not offer them- 
selves, and the scheme was of necessity abandoned. It is a re- 
markable fact, that when the British steamer Sinus was adver- 
tised in the New York Packet, the woodcut which was annexed was 
a portrait of this vessel. 

In the year 1825, a voyage similar in the means by which it was 
performed to that of the Savannah, but of much longer duration, 
was made by a British steamer, the Enterprise. This* vessel 
sailed from Deptford August the 2nd, and prcceeded to Falmouth, 
whence she took her departure on the I6th of the same month. 
She was furnished with two engines, each of the nominal power of 
sixty horses. She had three masts, and was at first rigged as a 
lugger, but was altered at sea to a square-sailed vessel. 

Within three days after leaving Falmouth, she had reached the 
latitude of Cape Finisterre. On the 26th of August, Lancerota 
was made. Thence, instead of running down the trades by the 
usual course, it was attempted to run across the gulf of Guinea, 
by the most direct line to the Cape of Good Hope. The attempt, 
which would hiive been appropriate had she carried a sufficient 
quantity of fuel, was unfortunate, in its absence, from the 
irregularity of the winds which were found to prevail in this 
region of the ocean. It was, in consequence, only on the 13th 
of October, that the Enterprise anchored in Table Bay. The 
subsequent voyage, from the Cape to the mouth of the Ganges, 
occupied forty-seven days. As the passage of the Savannah, by 
the dtemate use of sails and steam, did not materially differ from 
the average of the passages of packet ships, so that of the Enter- 
prise was little less than is occupied on the average by the 
American vessels which trade to Calcutta ; it was, however, a 
month less than is usually taken by British East Indiamen. 
^ It was therefore left to be ascertained, whether passages on the 
I could be made in lets time by steam than by packet ships ; 



and the solution of this question depended upon the &ct, that they 
could be made to carry a sufficient quantity of fuel^ to be able to 
make their passages by steam alone. 

While this matter was under discussion in Great BritaiD, two 
vessel^ were in preparation in the port of New York, avowedly 
for the purpose of proceeding direct to Great Britain ; and there is 
no reason to doubt, that at least one of them was capable of ac- 
complishing the undertaking. It has happened, unluckily for the 
honour of our engineers, that the enteiprise has at length been 
accomplished by English vessels. Two different companies in 
England have undertaken the construction of steamers of nnusual 
size, and one of them has successfully accomplished the passage 
from Bristol to New York, where she arrived with a large unex- 
pended stock of fuel, although not loaded originally beyond the 
depth suited to the most advantageous application of her engines* 
With this charge of fuel, and a cargo of considerable weight, a 
large portion of the internal capacity of the vessel was still unoc- 
cupied; and one hundred and twenty passengers might have been 
conveniently accommodated. The Sirius also performed this 
passage under several important disadvantages. The fuel required 
to ensure a fiill supply loaded the vessel to such a depth as to 
render her far from perfectly secure ; while its expenditure made 
her so light towards the conclusion of the passage, that the wheels 
scarcely dipped in the water. It was otherwise with the Great 
Western. When charged with her full supply of coal, she was, as 
we have seen, not immersed beyond a proper trim, and the coal 
being stowed in iron tanks, could be replaced by water in propor- 
tion as it was consumed ; and thus the wheels kept at a proper 
degree of immersion. 

We may now consider that what we have long held as a matter 
of faith, is at last established by positive experiment, namdj, that 
a passage from a port in England to New York can be certainly 
performed within a fortnight, and the return voyage in twelve days. 
It is difficult for us even to guess at the results which will follow 
from so speedy and definite a mode of communication. There are 
innumerable persons, whose business might be better performed by 
their own presence in Europe, and thousands of others, who, for 
pleasure or curiosibr, would cross the Atlantic, but are now deter- 
red, not so much by the average length of the passage, as bj its 
uncertainty. Make it a matter of reasonable probability, that a 
visit to England will not demand more than a month to be apent 
in the two passages, and multitudes, whose avocations will not 
allow them to venture upon an absence of uncertain duration, will 
fiock to take passage in the Atlantic steam-boats. The business 
of the two countries will be performed to a far less extent by cor- 
respondence and agencies. Commercial men will give their aUbirs 
a personal inspection ; the English banker and manufacturer will 
visit and confer with their American customers, while the latter 
will cross the ocean to select and purchase the goods with which 
our markets are to be supplied. The very introduction of steam- 
packets will, therefore, create a new class of passengers, for which 
it will hardly be possible to find accommodation in the steamers. 
The change which followed the introduction of steam on the navi- 
gation of the Hudson, will be but a feeble type of what will occur 
on the Atlantic. When Fulton first established steam passage 
vessels between New York and Albany, four or five sloops sufficed 
to convey all the passengers who presented themselves. In leas 
than two years, two steam-boats, having berths for one hundred and 
twenty passengers in each, were crowded to overflowing *, and before 
twenty years had elapsed, nine hundred passengers had left New 
York in a single steam-boat. Indeed, until the shock which was 
given to the commerce of the country last year [i. « . 1 837] had checked 
the locomotive propensities of our people, it seemed as if it were im- 
possible to provide vessels in sufficient numbers to afford comfort- 
able accommodation to the passengers who presented themselves. 
The increase is fiir beyond that of the population or business of the 
city of New York. The same consequences must and will follow 
the navigation of the Atlantic by steam. And now that a person 
in either country may calculate, almost to a day, the time of his 
return from a voyage across the ocean, it cannot be doubted that 
numbers vastly greater than have ever before traversed the AUantie 
will be tempted to visit our country, to gratify curiosity, or employ 
vacant time. The abundant opportunities which our country 
affords for the profitable employment of capital, will thus lie 
exposed to those who examine Uiem with their own eyes; and 
should they be induced to invest their funds, their speculations will 
be within the reach of a personal superintendence. Of this fr«- 
quent and increased communication there seems to be little doubt 
that New York must become the emporium* 
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DUNTON THE BOOKSELLER. 

Jobs DcirroK, a man of exceedingly eccentric habifte, and in 
hiBtime a celebrated bookseller and publisher, was the son of 
the Rev. John Dunton, FeUow of Trinity CoUege, Cambridge, 
Rector of GraflTham, in Huntingdonshire, and was bom there, 
M»j 14 165^« Hia hUher intended him for the church, the more 
BO 18 he hhnself was the third John Dunton, in a Uneal descent, 
that hsd been a minister ; but young John was too volatile for the 
chnrch. At fourteen he had made some progress in Latin, logic, 
metaphysies, and moraUty ; but the difficulty of Greek overcame 
aUhis resohitions ; so he was bound apprentice to a bookseller. 

When out of his apprenticeship, he became bookseUer on his 
ownacconnt. « Printing,'' he says, « was tiie uppermost in my 
thoughts ; and hackney authors began to ply me with specimens 
tfl eamestiy, and with as much passion and concern, as tiie water- 
men do passengers witii oars and scuUers. I had some acquaint- 
ance with this generation in my i^prenticeship, and had never 
«ny warn aflTection for them ; in regard I always thought their 
great concern lay more m how much a sheet, than in any generous 
itspect tiiey bore to the commonwealth of learning ; and, indeed, 
the learning itself of these gentlemen Ues very often in as Uttle 
room as their honesty ; though they all pretend to have studied 
ywisix or seven years in the Bodleian Library, to have turned 
orer the Fathers, and to have read and digested the whole com- 
puBybothof humane and ecclesiastical history : when, alas ! tiiey 
tare nevor been able to understand a angle page of St. Cyprian, 
and cannot teU you whetiier the FaOiers lived before or after 
(Jrirt. And as for tiieir honesty, it is very remarkable, they will 
eHher persuade you to go upon another man's copy, to steal his 
thought, or to abridge his book, which should have got him bread 
for hb lifetime. When you have engaged them upon some pre- 
jector other, tiiey will write you off tiiree or four sheets, perhaps 
take up tiiree or four poundsupon an urgent occasion, and you shaU 
nerer hear of them more. The first copy I would venture to 
printwas written by the Rev. Mr. DooKttle, and entitied < The 
Sgflerings of Chriat.* This book fully answered my end ; for, 
excfaan^g it through the whole trade, it furnished my shop wiOi 
an Borts of books, saleable at tiiat time. There was a copy of 
venes prefixed totiiis book, which occasioned a poetical duel 
between the two academies of Islington and Stepney; Mr. Wesley, 
then pupa under Mr. Veale, endeavouring to ridicule ihe poem." 
DonUm's second adventure was a book by Mr. Jay, Rector of 
arinner, "Daniel in tiie Den," or the « Lord President's Im- 
prinnment, and Miraculous DeUverance." It was dedicated to 
Lord Shaftesbury. This piece, being published at a critical 
time, mM weU. **Thi8 extraordinary success, in my first at- 
tempts," he says, "gave me an ungovernable itch to be always 
iotrigoing that way." 

When established in trade, he published a volume of « Funeral 
SennonB," entitied « The House of Weeping," preached by his 
rercrend latiier, of which he remarked^" The success was weU 
enough; but my chief design was to perpetuate my father's name, 
for whose memory I have always entertained a very great and 
JQSi veneration." 

In 1682 he married one of the daughters of Dr. Annesley, who 
at tluit time was a celebrated preacher among the Dissenters, and 
his repntaiion grew, and his circumstances prospered. Having 
1500 owing hun in New England, he determined to make a trip 
thither, and arrived at Boston 1686, with a cargo of books, which 
being of a dass adapted to the Puritans, his success was equal to 
hiswidies. 
In the autumn he returned to London, and was received by 



his wife and her father with kindness and respect, expecting 
nothing but a golden life of it for the future ; though all his satis- 
factions were soon withered, for, being deeply entangled for a 
sister-in-law, he was not suffered to step over the threshold in 
ten months. Wearied with this confinement he resolved to visit 
the Continent, when he went to Amsterdam, (where he staid 
four months,) Cologne, Mentz, &c., and returning through Rot- 
terdam to London, where he again opened his old shop, the Black 
Raven, opposite the Poultry Compter, aud where he traded for 
ten years with variety of successes and disappointments. The 
following will give a notion of the quality of the many books that 
he published :— ^ Heads of Agreement, assented to by the United 
Ministers ;" "The Morning Exercises, published by the London 
Ministers ;" "The Works of the Lord Dehunere ;" « Bishop 
Barlow's Remains ;" "The Life and Death of the R«v. Mr. 
John Elliott, who first preached the Gospel to the Indians m 
America ; " " The History of the Edict at Nantes." " It was a 
wonderful pleasure," he says, «to Queen Mary to see this history 
made English, and was the only book to which she ever granted 
her royal licence." 

Of 600 books which he had printed, he had only to repent, he 
adds, of seven:— "The Second Spina;" "The Post-boy robbed 
of his Mail;" "The Voyage round the World;" "The New 
Quevedo;" "The Pastor's Legacy;" "Heavenly Patience f 
" The Hue and Cry after Conscience." These he heartily wishes 
he had never seen, and advised all who had them to bum 
them. 

" In 1692," he continues, "having been put in poosesaion of a 
considerable estate upon the decease of my cousin Carter, the 
master and assistanto of the Company of Stationers began to 
think me sufficient to wear a livery, and honoured me with the 
clothing I The world now smiled on me : I sailed with wind and 
tide ; and had humble servants enough among booksellers, sta* 
tioners, printers, and binders ; but especially my own relations, 
on every side, were all upon the very height of love and tender- 
ness, and I was caressed almost out of my five senses." 

In regard to his method of proceeding, he says, " I have been 
sufficientiy convinced, that unless a man can either think or per- 
form something out of tiie old beaten road, he will find nothing 
but what his forefathers have^ound before him. A bookseller, if 
he is a man of any capacity and observation, can tell best what 
to go upon, and what has the best prospect of success. I remem- 
ber Mr. Andrews, a learned and ingenious Scotehman of this age, 
has offered me several translations, and told me they would cer- 
tainly sell ; the substance of the book was so and so, and could 
not miss. ' He added, I had printed more than any other, and 
yet none had printed less.' This was sharp enough, I confess ; 
however it is a difficult matter to attack a man in his own 
science. I have, it is true, been very plentifully loaded with the 
imputation of maggots^ &c. And what is the reason! Why, 
because I have usuaUy started something that was new, whilst 
othere, like footpads, ply only about the high-roads, and either 
abridge another man's book, or one way or other contrived the 
very life and soul out of the copy, which perhaps was the only 
subsistence of the first proprietor." 

Dunton's first "project** was » periodical, " The Athenian 
Mercury, resolving weekly all the most nice and curious Ques- 
tions proposed by the Ingenious." It was published every Tues- 
day and Saturday, a single leaf at a time, closely printed on both 
sides, price one penny. It commenced on the 17th of March, 
1691, and was regulariy printed twice a-week, until the 8th of 
February, 1696, forming nineteen very thin folio volumes, of 
thirty numbers, or sixty pages each. A supplement to each 
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TolumA was pobliahed about once in three months. It reoom* 
menced on 14th May, 1697, and finished with No. 10 of the 20th 
Toliime, June 14, 1697. 

This paper became exceedingly popular ; the original contri- 
butors to it being, besides Dunton, Mr. Sault, Dr. Norris, and 
the Rer. Mr. Samuel Wesley*, who formed the ^ Athenian 
Society." Of theur success, he says, ** The Athenian Mercury 
began to be so well approved, that Mr. GUdon thought it worth 
his while to write < A History of the Athenian Society ;' to which 
were prefixed several poems written by the chief wits of the age^ 
(Mr. Motteux, Mr. De Foe, Mr. Richardson, &c.), and in par- 
tienhtr, Mr. Tate (now Poet-Laureate) was pleased to honour 
us with a poem. Mr. Swift f, a country gentleman, sent an Ode 
to the Athenian Society ; which, being an ingenious poem, was 
prefixed to the fifth supplement of the ^Atheniim Mercury.' 
Many other persons did also rhyme in the praise of our ques- 
tions. Our Athenian project did not only obtain among the 
popular, but was also well received by the politer sort of man- 
kind. That great and learned nobleman, the Ute Marquis of 
Halifax, constantly perused our Mercuries ; and the late Sir 
William Temple, a man of a clear judgment, and wonderful 
penetration, was pleased to honour me with frequent letters and 
questions very curious and uncommon." 

The few foUowmg short extracts will show the character of 
the woric : — 

** QuesL How a man shall know himself !—^»w. Know your 
Creator, and this is one of the best ways to know yourself. Abnost 
all knowledge i« acquhrod by comparison. After his fanage you 
are made ; see, then, if you would know yourself, whether you 
are degenerated, or really like your great original. Know other 
men, see their fknits and virtues ; apply them, and you may 
thenoe earily judge of your own. Know your enemies, and if 
possible what they thhik and say of you. This is a much surer 
way than to consult your friends ; you will hear much more 
from the first than the Ust. These are the best directions we 
can give. 

*^ Quest. How fkr is a Sabbath-day's Journey, which we often 
find mentioned in the ScHptures t^Ant, About seven of the 
Hebrew furlongs, much the same with the old Roman mile, 
eontainiug a thousand of the Hebrew greater feet, two thousand 
of the lesser. 

« Qtiefi. Whether a Dissenter is a schismatic, notwlthstandmg 
his liberty by law !— ^n«. A Christian becomes not more or less 
Christian by being a national one ; but if a national church 
agrees in doctrine with the doctrine of Christ, and Dissenters 
agree in doctrine with the national church, neither of them are 
schismatics from the doctrine or Church of Christ ; and it was 
the doctrinal part of religion that Christ promised to be withal, 
so that the gates of hell should not prevail against it. But if a 
national church makes the terms of her communion politieal, 
another church, dependent on her, may dissent from such 
political terms, if the magistrate gives the liberty, without 
schism. 

« Quest, Has gunpowder or printuig done the greatest mischief 
to the world I — Ans, Printing has dona more service and dis- 
service to the worid ; not only because printing was prior in 

• Weday. the fathsr ef Jobs siid Chtrlct Wcdey. tM fboadtn of ICctliodifia, 
mtnrtnf a dauf hter of Dr. Annesley, became. Dunton's brother-in-law, and 
was connected with him In several speculations, though they afterwards parted 
with an trrecoiidkahto hatred : Doaton, however, sajs ** I could be rtrj moff- 
gattjf on the character of this conforminf dissenur ( but, except he further 
provokes me, I bid hlra fkrewell, till we meet in heaven ; and there I hope we 
will renew our ftlendship, for I believe Sam Wesley a pious roan.** 
t AfkMvards the eeltbimted Dean. 



acting, but also because its consequences reach beyond the effects 
of gunpowder. As the cause is nobler than its effects, print- 
ing is more prejudicial than gunpowder ; smce gunpowder would 
seldom be employed in any great execution, if printing did not 
first raise such disputes and cUstractions as are the cause of wan 
and tumults. 

'' Qu0st, Whether society or solitude be most preferable, ia 
order to the noblest ends of man 1— ^s#. Some of the bsit 
thoughts on both sides may be met with in Mr. Cowley's E«tj 
for Solitude, and Mr. Evelyn's against it Honest old Aristotle 
has summed up almost all that can be SMd, in a few words : < A 
solitary life,' says he, * is either brutal or divine, above or below 
a man.' Whence his other assertion is clear, thai man must be 
h poetical, or, if you will, a social animaL We must confess, could 
we believe a man answered the end of his creation by an ascetae 
hermitical life, we do not doubt but it would give the higbeit 
pleasure he is capable of in the worid, by contemplation aad 
meditation. But we are not yet so hi^py, nor ought we to bs 
so, — ^that being a cowardly sort of content, which is got by rumuBf 
away from whatever displeases. Should all good men thus takt 
whim of leaving the world, what would become of it I 

** Quest, What is' the meaning of the word nature U^Ans. It it 
the settled course of things, or steady order of caosee and effeetei 
never altered without a miracle. 

" Quest, Is there any cure for stammering, and what is it W 
Ans, There is ; for we have known it cured in sereral initanffs 
There are more ways than one to do it ; the first is, lepeatii^ 
many hard words deliberately several times anlay ; and for pre< 
vention, never speaking in haste. The other, keeping a pebble, 
or some such thing in your mouth, and speaking or raadiof wUh 
it there. 

** Quest, If the moon has no innate light of its own, what is thst 
fiunt light that may be seen when the moon is in the new, as we 
call it; for all the rest of the circumference, besides the littls 
enlightened parts, has a weak light ^—Ans, As that planet n s 
moon to our earth, so our earth is, as it were, a moon to Uiat 
planet, and it is the reflection of the sun's light ttom our sartb 
upon the pUnet which gives it that weak light i 

** Quest, What is love ^^Ans. It is very much like Ught*-t 
thing that every body knows, and whi^ none can well explain. 
It is not money, forttme, jointure, ravfng, stabbing, hanging, 
romancing, flouncing, swearing, romping, desiring, fighting, dying; 
though all these things have been, are, and mil contittue to be, 
mistaken and miscalled for it. It is a pretty tittle soft thing, that 
plays about the heart ; and those who have It will know it well 
enough by this description. It is extremely like a sigh ; sad 
could we find a painter that could draw one, you would essilj 
mistake it for the other. It is all over eyes ; so far is it fmn, 
being blind, as some old dotards have described, who certaiDly 
were blind themselves. It has a mouth too, and a pretty pair of 
hands ; but yet the hands speak, and you may fSsd at a distanei 
eveiy word that comes from iht mouth gently etaaling throofh 
your very soul. But we dare not make any further inqoiMy 
lest we should raise a spirit too powerfdl for all oca* aii to lay 
again." 

Dunton, a dipper into a thousand books, A»ined ten iheusend 
projects, six hundred of which he appears to have thought hi 
had completely methodised. As contafailng notices of psfsona 
and things not to be found elsewhere, his voluminous prodoetioDS 
have thehr use ; and his accounts are often interesting. His 
most celebrated work was ^ The Life and Errors of John DmitoB, 
kite citizen of London, written by hhnself in solitude ; with as 
idea of a new life, wherein is shewn how he would think, apask, 
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and act, might he live over his days again : intermixed with the 
new discoveries the author has made in hUi travels abroad, and 
in his private conversation at home. Together with the lives and 
diaractttTB of a thousand persons now living in London, &c. 
digested into seven stages, with their respective ideas,*' 
** He that hu all hit own ralttakM confbu'd. 
Stands next to him that noror has trantgrca«*d. 
And will be censured for a Ibol by none 
But they who see no errors of their own.^ 

Di Foi'« Satire upon Himulf^ p. 6. 

Thlfl work, eontaining a narrative of his own history, was 
wiittoi while Donton was under the necessity of secreting him- 
self from his creditors. It is a very curious performanoe. It 
was iint published by S. Malthus in 1705 ; and, with selections 
from his other works, was reprinted by Mr. Nichols of Pariia- 
■Mot-etreet, in two handsome 8vo volumes, in 1818. In this 
prefiace Danton informs the impartial reader, that the common 
bosuiess of life has given him many opportunities to know some- 
thing of the fate of booki : and promises him that before he has 
permed the whole, he will know something more of men as well. 
It eonteins notices of statesmen, divines, Uwyers, booksellers,^ 
in short, lives and characters of every one he came in contact 
vdth in the course of a long and active life. 

It were endless to enumerate Dunton's various productions, or 
to give a description of his projects. In his Utter years he was 
affected with insanity, hence some of his ef^isions are rather 
eactntTBgant In 1723, appeared << An Appeal to his Majesty ; 
with a list of lus Political Pamphlets,** which was probably his last 
published production. He appears to have died in obscurity in 
the year 1733, at the age of seventy-four. 

An extract or two from his writings is subjoined : 

While in America, Dimton made frequent excursions into tlie 

Indian territory, and one of his ^ rambles " was to Roxbury, in 

order to visit the Rev. Mr. Elliott, the great apostle of the Indians. 

" He was pleased to receive me with abundance, of respect, and 

inquired very kindly after Dr. Annesley, my father-in-law ; and 

then broke out with a world of seeming satisfaction, ' Is my 

brother Annesley yet alive I Is he yet converting souls to God ! * 

vHe preeented me with six Indian Bibles, as also with twelve 

* Speediea of Converted Indians,' which himself had puUished.** 

Danton thus charac te ri ses his fitther-in-law : — ^ Among my 

digMcnting authort, I shall begin with Dr. Annesley, a man of 

wonderful piety and humility. I have heard him say, that <he never 

knew the time he was not converted.' The great business and 

pleasure of his life was < to persuade sinners back to God from 

the general apostasy;' and in the faithful discharge of his 

mhiistry he spent fifty-five years. He had the care of all the 

churches upon his mind, and was the great support of dissenting 

miniBters, and of the morning lecture. His non-conformity 

created him many troubles; however, all the difficulties and 

disappointments he met with from an lugratefnl world, did never 

alter the goodness and the cheerfhlness of his humour. And 

what an ingenious author has said of himself, in a different case, 

was true of the reverend doctor : 

' A slare to sickness, and to pains % prey. 
I keep my hamoar, eheerftal still and gay.* 
After his decease, &Ir. Williams preached his funeral sermon, and 
Mr. De Foe drew his character, and the reader may meet with 
it in that author's works." 

Of Baxter he remarked, that ^ he was a man well versed in 
polemical divinity, and the modem controversies, that were then 
managed with a great deal of warmth and concern. His humour 
was something morose and sour, which may, perhaps, be imputed 
to the many bodily affections he laboured under, as well as to the 



troubles and disturbances he met with in the worid. He has 
writ more than most men can read in a lifetime." 

Of Ridpath, the political writer, he says : — ** He is a consider- 
able scholar, and well acquainted with the languages. He is a 
Scotchman, and designed, first of all, for the ministry ; but by 
some unfortunate accident or other, the fate of an aut)i»r came 
upon him. He has written much ; his style is excellent ; and his 
humility and his honesty have established his reputation. He 
writes the < Flying Post,' which is highly valued and sells well. 
It was this ingenious gentleman that invented the Poljfgraphjf^ 
or wriiing ei$gin9t V which one may, with great facility, writ« 
two, four, six, or more copies of any one thing upon so many dif- 
ferent sheets of paper at once." 

<< Mr. Daniel De Foe is a man of good parts and very clear 
sense. His conversation is ingenious and brisk enough. The 
world is well satisfied that he is enterprising and bold: but, alas ! 
had his prudence only weighed a few grains more, he would oer- 
tainly have wrote his 'Shortest fVay* a little more at length** 

To conclude — Dunton thus describes Tonson, his contemporary 
brother in trade :— ^ He was bookseller to the famous Dryden ; 
and is himself a very good judge of persons and authors ; and as 
thwe is nobody more oompeiently qualified to give their opinion 
of another, so there is none who does it with a more severe 
exactness, or with less partiality ; for to do 3ir. Tonson justice, 
he speidLB his mind upon all ooeasions, and will flatter nobody." 



BURTOlt's "anatomy Or MBLANCHOLY." 

Burton's *' Anatomy of Melancholy" is certainly an estra* 
ordinary book. 8terne is accused, with some justice, of stealing 
much from it, never acknowledging his obligations to it; soma 
of his stories are eopied almost word fbr word from the *^Ana« 
tomy of Melancholy.'^' The title of the work is, ** The Anatomy 
of Melancholy : what it is ; with all the kinds, causes, symp* 
toms, prognosticks, and several cures of it. In three maine 
partitions, with their sererall sections, members, and subsec- 
tions. Philosophically, medicinally, historically, opened and cut 
up. By Democritus, Junior." In defence of Ms title he says, 
*< It is a kind of policy in these days to prefer a fantastical title to 
a book which is to b« sold ; for as larks come down to a day net, 
many vain readers will tarry and stand gazing." Burton com- 
pares himself to a '* ranging spaniel that barks at every bird he 
sees, leaving his game." " I am not poor," he says, '* I am not 
rich ) I have little, I want nothing; all my treasure is in Minerva's 
tower. I still live a collegiate student, as Democritus in his 
garden, and lead a monastic lif^, sequestered horn the tumults and 
troubles of the world." 

Burton's book was vcrv popular in his lifetime, (he was bom in 
1576, and died about the beginning of 1640,) but towards the close 
of the 17th century it fell into oblivion, tiU Johnson brought it 
again into notice. It was the only book, he said, that ever took 
him out of his bed two hours sooner than he wished to rise. 
Speaking to Boswell, he said, '< Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy 
is a valuable work. It is, perhaps, overloaded with quotation* 
But there is a great spirit and great powv in what Burton says, 
when he is writing from his own mind." Warton also says of it, 
** The writer's variety of learning, his quotations from scarce and 
curious books, his pedantry sparkling with rude wit and shapeless 
elegance [but query, Mr. Warton, how can ** elegance" be " soap^. 
less" ?] miscellaneous matter, intermixture of agreeable tales and 
illustrations, and, perhaps, above all, the singularities of his feel- 
ings clothed in an uncommon quatntness of style, have contributed 
to render it, even to modem readers, a valuable repository of 
amusement and information." 

COMFOllT yNDSR TAU-LS. 
Weigh your sins and jour merciei together before you Xock at any of your 
trials. Never think of your tufferingt, but at the nme lime think of your tins. 
Afflictions win sit light when sia'siu heavy. You will And then that you 
have sinned away this comfort, uiid orerlored the other blessing, have abused 
God*8 mercy, and stood in need of his rod, for he does not afflict willingly, nor 
grieve the children of men. Whaterer be the temptation or affliction, there is 
need for it And then, have we no mercies In our trials ? " It Is of the 
Lord's mercies that we are not consumed, because his compassions fail not.*'— 
Hitt'i««/lf#w#W,'» 
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PA8CINATI0N. 
Th« nympathf tie power of rasdoaiton is a roost unaccoantablo phenomenon. 
It b irell known that in regions infested with renoraous snalces, there are 
persons endowed both by natnre and by art with the power of disarming the rep- 
tilt of his poisonous capacities. The ancient Cyrenaica was orerrun with 
poisonotis serpents, and the Pxyhlli were a tribe gifted with this fliculty. Brace 
Informs us, that all the blacks in the kingdom of Sennaar are perfectly armed by 
nature against the bite of either scorpion or viper. Thej uke the cerastes, or 
homed serpent (one of the most Tenomous of the riper tribe) in their hands 
at all times, put them in their bosoms, and throw them to one another as 
children do apples or balls ; during which sport the serpents are seldom 
Irritated to bite, and, when they do, no mischief eniues from the wound. 
It is said that this power is derired from the practice of chewing certain 
pisnts, und this is probably the fact ; these substances may impregnate the 
body with some quality obnoxious to the reptile. The same traveller has 
given an account of sereral of these roots. In South America a similar practice 
prevails ; an^ a curious memoir on the subject was drawn up by Don Pedro 
d*Orbies y Vargas, detailing various experiments, lie informs us that the 
plant thus employed is the v<fMco degvaco, hence denominated from its having 
been observed that the bird of that name, also called the serpent-hawk, usually 
sucked the Juice of this plant before his attacks upon poisonous serpents. Pre- 
pared by drinking a small portion of this Juice, inoculating themselves with it 
by rubUng it upon punctures in the skin, Don Pedro himself, and all his dome»> 
tics, were accustomed to venture into the fields and fearlessly seize the most 
venomous of the tribe. Acrell, in the Amaenitatet Academica, hifoims us that 
the Senega possesses a similar power. This power of fascinating serpents is 
so great, that, according to Bruce, they sicken the momeut they are laid 
hold of, and arc as exhausted by this invisible power, as though they had been 
struck by lightning, or an electrical battery. Dr. Mead, and Smith Barton, of 
Philadelphia, endeavour to explain this power by the influence of terror. 
This supposition, however, is not correct, since the serpent will injure one man, 
and not another, if the latter \% gifted with this faculty, and the former one is 
not. Thieves have been known to possess the power of quieting watch-dogs, 
and keephig them silent during their depredations. Lindecranti informs us 
that the Laplanders can instantly disarm the most Airlous dog, and oblige him 
to fly from them with every expression of terror. Sereral horse-breakers have 
appeared at various periods possessing the same art, and they would make the 
wildest horse follow them as tamely as a dog, and lie down at their bidding. It 
la most probable that these charmers derive their power fVom some natural or 
artificial emanation. The moat singular power of fascination b perhaps that 
exhibited by tlie Jugglers of Egypt, who, by merely pressing the serpent called 
haj€ on the neck, stiffen the reptile to such a degree, that they can wave it Uke 
tkTo^—CuriotUiee ef Medical Experience* 

THB KIT-CAT CLUB. 
The Kit- Cat Club, which consisted of the most dbtinguished wits and states- 
men among the Whigs, was remarkable for the strictest zeal towards the House 
of Hanover. They met at a house hi Shire-lane, and took their title fh>m the 
rame of Christopher Catf a pastry-cook, who excelled in making mutton-pies, 
which were regularly part of the entertainment — • 

** Immortal made, as Kit-cat by his pies.** 
The founder of this Cinb was Tonson, the celebrated bookseller, who, when he 
had acquired an independence, purchased a villa at Barn-Elms, in Surrey, 
which he adotned with portraits of the Kit-Cat Club, painted by Kneller, oo 
canvas somewhat less tlian a Uiree-quarters, and larger than a half-length ; 
a site which has ever since been denominated a Kit-Cat-from this circumstance. 
The canvas for a KIt-Cat is 86 inches long, and 28 wide. A splendid volume 
nndfr the title of the '* Kit-Cat Club" from the original paintings of Sir God- 
tny Kneller, containing 43 portraits, was published In 1735. 

IN PLACE AND OUT OF PLACB. 

The difference between " out of place " and *' in place ** b amndogly illus- 
trated by Walpole : — 

** I laughed at myself prodiglotuly the other day for a piece of absence. I 
was writing on the klng*s birth-day, and behig disturbed with the mob In the 
street I rang for the porter, and, with an air of grandeur, aa if I waa tUll In 
Downing Street, cried, * Pray send away those marrow-bones and cleavers ! ' 
The poor fellow, with the most mortified air in the world, replied, * Sir, they 
are not at our door, but over the way at my Lord Carteret's.' * Oh,* said I, 
* then let them alone, may be he does not dislike the noise.' * I pity the poor 
porter who sees all his old customers going over the way too."— ?Fafpo<e'« 
lettert to Sir Horace Jfann^ vol. L p. 325. 

BURNING OP HBRBTICS. 

Heretics were first burned in England in the reign of Henry IV. the usurper, 
in order to please the bishops, who assbted Um in deposing RIcbard II.— ITo/- 
poliana, vol. I. p. 78. 

MUTILATING BOOKS. 

Bwift, in a letter to Slells, Jan. 16, 1711, says, " I went to Bateman's the 
bookseller, and laid out eight-and-forty shillings for books. I bought three 
little volumes of Luclan in French for our Stella." This Bateman would never 
mStr any person whatever to look into one book in hb shop ; and when asked 
the reason for it, would say, " I suppose you may be a physician, or an author, 
and want some recipe or quotation ; and if you buy it, 1 will engage it to be 
perfect before you leave me, but not after ; as I have suffered by leaves being 
torn vat, and the books returned— to my very great lou and pr^udice." 



M. FRBDBEIC CUVIEB. 

M. Frederic Curler, the yotmger brother of the lllustrioiu Baron Covier, 
Professor of Animal Physiology to the Museum of Natural History at Paria, 
and Inspector-General of the University, was bora at Montbelltard. in Alsace, 
in 1773 : he had firom an early period attached himself to those studies which 
his brother had cultivated with so much success, and hb appointment as keeper 
of the menagerie at the Jardin des Plantes Aimished him with the most fhvoer- 
able opportunities of studying the hablu of animals, and of prooecutiag his 
researches on their physiology and structure. The Annales d'HistoIre NalnrrHe, 
and the M^moires du Mus^, contain a series of hb mensolrs on sooleglcal 
suhjects, of great value and interest, and hb work Sur let Dents des Mmmmi- 
fires consider ies comme Caractires ZoologiqueSt b Aill of novel and origins! 
views and obaervations, and has always been considered as one of the most 
valuable couttibutions to the science of soology which has been vsade hi Uttr 
times ; the great work Sur VHistoire des Mammi/gres, of which 70 Kombcn 
have been publbhed, was undertaken In conjunction with Geofflroy St. Hilairs, 
and is the most considerable and most extensive publication on soology which 
has appeared since the time of Buflbn. He was likewise the author of many 
other works and memoin on soological subjects in various sdentiAcjounsls 
and collections. 

M. F. Cuvier, like his celebrated relative, combined a remarkable dignity 
and elevation of character, with the moat affectionate temper and dbpositkn. 
Like him, too, hb acqubitlons were not confined to hb profe«&iooal pursoits, 
but comprehended a very extensive range of literature and science. In hit 
capacity of Inspector of Uie University, he devoted himself with extraordbiary 
zeal to the improvement of the national educatimi of France In all its depart, 
ments, from the highest to the lowest. It was in the course of one of hb toon 
of inspection that he was attacked at Strasborg with paralysis ; the same 
disease which, under similar circumstances, had proved fatal to hb brother, 
and likewise in the same year of hb age, $Z,^Farewell addresi e^f the Ihdts 
</ Sussex to the Royal Society. 

WOaCAN's LOVE. 
How many bright eyes grow dim — how many soft cheeks grow pale— bov 
mnny lovely forms fade away Into the tomb, apd none can tell the cause that 
blighted their lovelh)ess. As the dove will clasp its wings to its sides, and cortr 
and conceal the arrow that b preying on its vilab— so it U the nature of womaa 
to bide from the world the pangs of woimded affection. The love of a ddicats 
female b always shy and silent. Even when fortunate, she scarcely breaihes 
it to herself; but when otherwbe, she buries it In the recesses of her boson, 
and there lets it cower and brood among the ruins of her peace. With her. the 
dvsire of the heart has failed. The great charm of existence is at an end. She 
neglects all the cheerful exercises which gladden the spirits, quicken the 
pulses, and send the tide of life, in healthfnl currents, through the veha. 
Her rest b broken ; the sweet refreshment of sleep b broken bj melancholy 
dreams; **dry sorrow drinks her blood," tmtU her enfeebled firame shsks 
imder the slightest external it^tiry. Look for her, after a little wbll^ and yoa 
find fHendship weeping over her untimely grave, and wondering that one^ who 
but lately glowed with all the radiance of health and beauty, should so speedily 
be brought down to darkness and the m<mn./'- Washington Irving, 

DESPATCHING NEWSPAPERS FROM THB GENERAL POST-OFFICE. 

The number of persons employed in the sorting and despatdiing of newv 
papers b very great The stated number is about 390 ; bat on pankular occs- 
sions, when there b anything of an exciting Interest in the public jouraals, 
the number is increased to 300. The operation to be gone through in forward- 
ing newspapers, b much more simple than that which must be observed in tht 
case of letters. The first thing to be done b to put all the newspapers one way ; 
so that their respecUre addresses may be at once perceived. Thb done, they 
are carried to the sorting uble, where they are sorted or arranged for all the 
great lines of road for the different maib. The number of divisions Into which 
they are classed b twenty. They are then collected into other parceb sad 
carried to the maib by which the respective parceb so arranged or sorted srs 
to be forwarded to their several places of destination. But though the procen 
of sorting newspapers for the mails be less complicated than that gone tfaraogh 
in the case of letters, nearly the same time b required to son a thousand, or any 
other given number of newspapers, that is required to sort tlie same number 
of letters. The dIflBculty of handling newspapers, in eoiMeqtience of their bnlky 
appearance, b so great, that as much time b lost in the process of bandlteg tt 
b required to examine, tax, and stamp letters. It is stated by the clerks in the 
P^st-office, that where a man would take one handAiI of letters he mint take 
twenty handsfbl of newspapers.— IVavd:* in Town, bg the AuOtor^** ilsii- 
dom ReeoUeetions^* 

MORAL HONESTY. 

They that cry down moral honesty cry down that which b a great part of 
religion— my duty towards God and my duty towards man. What care I to 
see a man run after a sermon. If he cosen and cheat as soon as he eoroes hone ! 
On the other side, morality must not be without religion, lor if so It may change 
as I see convenience. Religion must govern it. He that has not reKgfoo to 
govern hb morality, b not a drachm better than my mastiff dog ; so long u 
you stroke him and please him, and do not pinch hhn, he will play with yoa as 
finely as may be, he is a very good moral mastiff; but if yoa hurt him, bs 
will fly in your face and tear out your throat.— 5eWfn—ra6fe Talk. 
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THE BRITISH NAVY. 

TOUT ARTXCLS. — PUTTIirO A SHIP IN COMMISSION. 

«« Our ^Ips in ordiiuuy will spring from inaction Into a display of thoit 
migbt — ^raffle their swelling plumage—collect their scattered elements of 
streiigtb--and awaken their dormant thunder ! **— Speech cf Ha. OAinc nr o 
in PartkimeHU 

Any and eTerything relating to the British Nary, never fails to 
excite an interest in the public mind, bat there is no subject 
respecting which the generality of persons are so ignorant or so 
in-informed. Whilst every one perceives and acknowledges the 
necessity for maintaining this right arm of our strength, this safe- 
guard of our national prosperity, in pristine vigour and efficiency, 
comparatively few are acquainted with the admirable arrange- 
ments which regulate its discipline, control its economy, and 
render every department connected with the " mighty whole ** 
instantly available, so as to realise, in an incredibly short space of 
time, the appropriate metaphor with which we have headed these 
remarks. 

The eiploits of the British Navy — the brilliant victories it has 
achieved — the results of those achievements in the supremacy 
obtained, securing to this favoured country old, and opening new 
diannels of unbounded extent for its increasing trade and manu^ 
Pictures ; sweeping the seas of its enemies, and rendering the 
" highway of commerce !' safe for its merchant vessds to traverse, 
— an these things are familiarly known, and duly recorded in the 
annals of history. But, except in some few elementary books — of 
little Talne to any but the profession — there is scarce any inform- 
ation to be obtained r^arding this interesting subject : and we are 
not avrare that a popular description has ever been published, to 
which the reader might refer for information, in the expectation 
of finding his curiosity gratified. 

Under this impression, and supposing that some general 
account of the various matters connected with our ** wooden 
walls>" will be agreeable to our readers, we purpose introducing 
the sabiiect occasionally in successive numbers, until we have 
explained every point connected with the routine of a British 
ship-of-war, the mode of performing the duties on board — the 
portions of duty which devolve upon the different classes, or 
ratiDgs, as they are technically called— the wages and victualling 
of the crew, — ^in &ct, everything that can be supposed to interest 
the reader, firom the first equipment of a sbip-of-war, until we 
place her alongside ci an enemy, and finally return her into port 
with her prise in tow, and leave her crew in the enjoyment of 
their wdl-earaed rewards. 

Sailors invariably adopt the expletive *^ shef** when speaking 
ot a ship, and as this mode of description is also familiar to the 
generality of persons, we shall adhere to it Whenever nautical 
phrases occur we wiU explain their meaning by a note. 

Selecting for our purpose a seventy-four-gun ship, which class 
is distinguished as "third-rate," we will suppose that the Lords 
of the Admiralty have decided upon equipping a vessel of this force 
for sea. This is technically called *' putting her in commission/' 
that is, removing the vessel from ** ordinary," in which state she 
remains when dismantled. 

▼OL. I. 



The First Lord of the Admiralty, in whose immediate patron- 
age all appointments to 4X)mmands exists, selects from a list of 
names, famished by the senior sea Lord, a captain to command 
her. He then directs his private secretary to communicate this 
intention to the officer, who is at liberty to accept or decline 
the offer of appointment. 

It will seem strange to the reader that any doubt should exist 
upon this point, or that a captain on half-pay would decline 
active service, and the command of a ship ; when he is informed^ 

however, that a tour of three years in such command that 

being the usual time that ships are kept employed in time of 
peace — must involve him in several hundred pounds* expensOt 
over and above the pay he will receive ; — that many officers have 
large fJEunilies, no private fortunes, and cannot therefore afford 
this sacrifice ; that moreover, no dishonour is incurred by declin« 
ing employment under such drcomstanoes in time of peace, his 
surprise will cease. 

We shall take another opportunity to explain the incongruity 
of an officer's pay being inadequate to support the proper dignity 
of his rank and station, when we come to describe the captain's 
duties particularly ; for the present we will suppose him to have 
accepted the proffered appointment, or that having declined it, 
the command has been accepted by another. 

The selection of the lieutenants is in the second sea Lord at 
the Board, who keeps a list of all such as he considers eb'gible 
for active employment, with a register of their qualities, as re- 
ported by the commanders they have served under. This mem- 
ber of the Board also nominates some others of the officers. The 
nomination of his second, however, is, by long established custom, 
permitted to the captain, and he has the option of choosing 
either a commander or lieutenant ; if the latter, he is called the 
**^ first lieutenant,'' and every officer of that rank, subsequently 
appointed, must be junior to him in seniority upon the list of 
lieutenants. 

This regulation has been adopted and continued on the plea 
of the necessity for the captain's having confidence in the officer 
to whom devolves the duty of carrying his orders into effect,-^ 
indeed the principal duties of the ship ; but it materially limits 
the power of the Admiralty in the range of appointments : for it 
is probable, nay almost certain, that the captain will select for 
his first lieutenant some active young officer, who has been con- 
stantly and recently employed afloat, and therefore well prac- 
tised in his duty, in preference to one who has been long on 
half pay, and unacquainted with the improvements that are con- 
tinually occurring; this is the reason why so many old lieutenants 
an unemployed. When the captain makes his election for a 
commander, it affords the opportunity to appoint lieutenants of 
long standing, still however, depending upon the seniority of the 
first lieutenant. But the truth is, that old officers, unless they 
can obtain commands, are not very desirous of employment 
afloat, as lieutenants of ships, for reasons we shall state here- 
after. 

We will suppose these preliminaries settled, the nomination of 
the captain approved, and the appointments decided on, the 
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commisiions are ordered to be made out, and an official letter * 
in written to each officer, apprising him thereof. He may either 
'* take np/' as it is called, that is, receive his commission at the 
Admiralty, in London, or at the admiral's office, at the sea-port 
where the ship is stationed. The captain, or one of his lieu- 
tenants, proceeds without delay to make the arrangements for 
patting the ship in commission, which is accomplished by 
hoisting the pendant, and reading his warrant to the officers 
already appointed ; the forms and observances appertaining to 
which ceremony are as follow : — 

On arriving at the sea-port wherein his ship is stationed, the 
captain, or one of his lieutenants, to whom he has delegated the 
duty of putting the vessel in commission, repairs to the office 
of the Port Admiral, and reports his arrival to the secretary. 
Thence he proceeds to the superintendant residing in the dock- 
yard, who orders the master-attendant, (one of his officers), 
to make the necessary arrangements, and also furnishes a pendant. 
The pendant is a long narrow strip of bunting, of the colour 
of^be admiral's flag, having a St George's cross at the top; 
and when hoisted at the head of the main (middle) mast, 
•ignifies that the ship belongs to Her Majesty's fleet, and is in 
commission. Every person on board, or, as it is called, under 
the pendant, is amenable to naval discipline, the laws regulating 
which are strictly defined by the Act 22 of Greorge 1 1., cap. 23, the 
articles of war, and also the naval instructions, a code of rules 
promulgated by the Lords of the Admiralty, under the authority 
of an order in council, and amended occasionally to suit the 
exigencies of circumstances. 

The pendant, being emblematic of a ship of war commanded 
by an officer of the royal navy, is not allowed to be worn by any 
other class of vessels whatever. It is said to have been origi- 
nally adopted in defiance of the Dutch, who exhibited a broom 
at the mast-head, and boasted that they could sweep the seas of 
their enemies; on which a British admiral ordered his captains to 
hoist this representation of a whip, with the design of whipping 
the Dutch out of the British Channel. 'Whatever might have 
been the first intention, the symbol is, undoubtedly, a very 
ancient one, and has long since been adopted by all nations to 
distinguish their ships of war. 

A ship, when brought forward (that is, prepared) for com- 
missioning, is generally placed in the basin, a large pond within 
the dock-yard, capable of holding several vessels. This is done 
for the greater convenience of equipping her, and hoisting on 
board her masts and water-tanks, by means of the sheers or 
cranes, placed on the edge of the basin. The officer, having 
stepped on board, calls around him any others who have been 
already appointed, and having hoisted the pendant, either upon 
a mast or a flag-staff, he reads his commission, of which the foL 
lowing is a copy : — 

Admiralty Bjf the Commistioners for executing the qffice 

SeaL qf Lord High Admiral q/ the United King. 

dom of Great Britain and Ireland ^c. 

T6 HvMRY Haulaway hereby appointed Lieutenant of Her 

Majesty's Ship the Nonsuch 

By virtue of the Power and Authority to us given, We do 

berdiy constitute and appoint you Lieutenant of Her Mi^esty's 



Ship the Nonsuch Willing and requiring you forthwith to go 
on board and take upon you the charge and command of Liea- 
tenant in her accordingly Strictly charging and commanding 
all the officers and company belonging to the said ship subor- 
dinate to you 'to behave themselves jointly and severally in their 
respective employments with all due respect and obedience unto 
you their said Lieutenant And you likewise to obsarve and 
.execute as well the General Printed Instructions as what Orders 
and Directions you shall from time to time receive from your 
Captain or any other your superior Officers for Her Majesty*! 
service Hereof nor you nor any of you may fail as you shall 
answer the contrary at your peril And for so doing this shsdl 
be your Warrant Given under our hands and the Seal of the 
Office of Admiralty this First day of January 1839 in the 
second year of Her Majesty's Reign • 

By command of their Lordships C. Aoam 

C. Wood Dalmbnt 

Seniority 10th July 1836 

The above quaint form has been unaltered probably from its 
first adoption. It will be seen that, as in old statutes, no 
marks of punctuation occur ; and although called a commission^ 
it is strictly speaking, a warrant. — It is lithographed on parch, 
ment, bears a stamp of five shillings, and the officer pays a fee of 
one pound one shilling and sixpence on receiving it. 



* The following is th« fonn of the ofBcial letter :— 
•• &», *• AdmiraUp Q^c#, January 1 , 1830. 

*' My Lorda Commlaskmert of the Admiralty have i^pointed 
you Lieutenant of Her Bfajcsty's Ship, Nonsuch, at Portsmouth ; it is 
their Lfirdahips* direction that you repair Immediately to this OflSce for 
your appointment, and that you report to me the day on which you shall 
have Joined the ship. ** I am. Sir, your very hmnble Servant, 

<* John Barbow. 
" P.S.— It is desired that you acknowledge the repeipt of this letter. 
•* To Lieutenant Henry Haulaway,** 



THB LATE T. A. KNIGHT, ESQ. 

Thomas Andrew Kniqht, of Downton Castle, Hereford- 
shire, the President of the Horticultural Society of London, to 
the establishment and success of which he so greatly contributed, 
was bom in the year 1758. He was educated at Ludlow school^ 
and afterwards became a member of Baliol College, Oxford. 
From his earliest years he appears to have shown a predominant 
taste for experimental researches in gardening and vegetable 
physiology, which the immediate and uncontrolled possession of 
an ample fortune gave him every opportunity of indulging ; pro- 
posing to himself, in fiict, as one of the great objects of bis life, 
to effect improvements in the productions of the vegetable king- 
dom, by new modes of culture, by the impregnation of di£ferent 
▼arieties of the same species, and various other expedients, com- 
mensurate with those which had already been effected by agri- 
culturists and others in the animal kingdom by a careful selection 
of parents, by judicious crossing, and by the avoidance of too 
close an alliance of breeds. In the year 1795 he contributed to 
our Transactions his first, and perhaps his most important, 
paper, on the transmission of the diseases of decay and old age 
of the parent tree to all its descendants propagated by grafting 
or layers, being the result of experiments which haid alreadv 
been long continued and very extensively varied, and which 
developed views of the greatest importance and novelty in the 
economy of practical gardening, and likewise of very great in- 
terest in vegetable physiology. This paper was succeeded by 
more than twenty others, chiefly written between the years 1799 
and 1812, containing the details of his most ingouous and 
original experimental researches on the ascent and descent of 
the sap in trees ; on the origin and offices of the alburnum and 
bark ; on the phenomena of germination ; on the functions of 
leaves ; on the influence of light, and upon many other subjects, 
constituting a series of facts and of deductions f^m them, which 
have exercised the most marked influence upon the progress of 
our knowledge of this most important department of the lairs of 
vegetable organization and life. 

Mr. Knight succeeded Sir Joseph Banks in the Presidency of 
the Horticultural Society, and contributed no fewer than 114 
papers to the different volumes of. its Transactions ; these con- 
tributions embrace almost every variety of subjects connected 
with horticulture ; such as the production of new and improved 
Tarieties of fruits and vegetables ; the adoption of new modes of 
grafting, planting, and training fruit-trees ; the oonstnicUon of 
forcing.frames and hot-houses ; the economy of bees, and many 
other questions of practical gardening, presenting the most im- 
portant results of his Tcry numerous and well-devised experiments. 
Mr. Knight was a person of very great actirity of body and 
mind, and of singular perseverance and energy in the pursuit of 
his fayourite science ; he was a very lucid and agreeable writer, 
and it would be difficult to name any other contemporary author 
in this or other countries who has made such important addi- 
tions to our knowledge of horticulture and the economy of 
vegetation. — Farewell Address of the Duke of Sussex, 
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ILLUSTRIOUS FEMALES. 

pife propOM to give a series of biographlet of iLLUSTRroim fbmalss— 
Uhutrtoos ttom tbeir ohancter and influence, as well as rank ; and thai 
teezUUt Woman in all ages, and in all oirenmstanees. We oommenoe 
irithlMbiUa of Owtile, not because she occupied hi|^ station, but beoause 
ker ramarkable duraoter made that statioa aa InstnmMnt lor working 
out treat and important ends^] 



"- ISABELLA OP CASTILE. 

** Undbe Isabella's i^orions rale/' sajs her latest bistorian, in 
hit condoding chapter, '^ we have beheld Spain emerging from 
chaos into a new existence ; unfolding, under the influence of 
institations adapted to her geniusi energies of which she was 
before unconscious ; enlarging her resources from all the springs 
of domestic industry and commercial enterprise ; and insensibly 
lodng the ferocious habits of a feudal age, in the refinements of 
an intellectual and moral culture. In the fulness of time, when 
her dirided powers had been concentrated under one head, and 
the system of internal economy completed, we have seen her 
descend into the arena with the other nations of Europe, and in 
a Teiy few years achieve the most important acquisitions of 
territory, both in that quarter, and in Africa; and finally 
crowning the whole by the discovery and occupation of a bound- 
less empire beyond the waters*.'' In her reign, also, events 
traoipired produciog a new era in the annals of the world. The 
destinies of empires and kingdoms were affected in her person. 
Under her auspices and patronage, the Spanish language and 
Hterature first assumed a polidied and regular form ; the newly- 
invented art of printing was introduced into her dominions, and 
the first printing-press set up in Burgos. 

For several centuries after the Saracenic invasion of Spain, in 
^ eighth century, the country was divided into a number of 
small but independent states, divided in their interests, and often 
in deadly hostility with each other. The population, too, con- 
sisted of different races, totally unlike in their origin, religion, 
tad government. 

Castile, the inheritance of Isabella, occupied the middle of the 
peninsula, running north and south ; on tiie right, or easteriy 
sUe, waa the kingdom of Arragon, the domain of Ferdinand, 
wUch comprehended the provinces of Catalonia and Valencia ; 
ind sooth was the kingdom of Oranada, occupied by the Moors. 
Another state was the little kingdom of Navarre, within the 
Pyrenees. When the different states were consolidated, the 
eapital of Castile became the capital of the empire. 

The political institutions of Castile and Arragon vrere nearly 
tlike ; and though the form of government in both was monar- 
chical, the spirit and principles were almost republican. The 
sovere%tt was merely the chief of his nobility ; his power was 
drcomscribed by that of the cortes, or parliament, composed of 
foor distbct orders ; the nobles of the first class, or grandees ; 
the Doibles of the second class ; the representatives of towns and 
cities; and the deputies of the deigy. By the law the cortes 
««s to be convoked once in two years ; and, once assembled, 
coold not be dissolved by the king, without its own consent ; all 
questions of peace and war, the collection of the revenues, the 
enaedng and repealing of laws, and the redressing of all grier- 
Vices in the state, depended on this assembly. When they 
proDotmced the oath of allegiance to a new king, it was in these 
■tiiking terms : ** We, who are each of us as good as you, and 
*re altogether more powerful than you, promise obedience to 
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your government, if you maintain our rights and liberties, but 
not otherwise." It was a fundamental article in the constitution, 
that if the king should violate their privileges, the people might 
legally disclaim him as their sovereign, and elect another in his 
place*. 

Under the administration of laws, based on constitutional 
liberty, the Castilians prospered and amassed great wealth; 
commerce and manufactures flourished, beyond that of any 
nation in Christendom. As early as 1227, a Navigation Act was 
passed, and extended to Arragon in 1454, preceding by some 
centuries the celebrated ordinance to which England owes so 
much of her commercial grandeur. In relation to the manu- 
factures of that age, an interesting fact may be mentioned ; that 
is, that the breed of sheep for which Spain has been so long 
celebrated, owes its improvement to Catherine of Lancaster, who, 
in the year 1394, took with her to Spain, as part of her dowry, a 
flock of Englith merinos, distinguished, above all others at that 
time, for the beauty and delicacy of their fleece. 

Castile, notwithstanding, had been long in a turbulent and 
unsettled state, caused by the wickedness and imbecility of its 
rulers. In this condition was the kingdom when Isabella was 
bom« which happened at Madrigal, April ^2, 1451. She was 
the daughter of John II., King of Castile and Leon, who, after 
a ikctious and protracted reign, died four years after her birth, 
leaving by his first wife (Maria of Arragon) a son, Don Henry, 
who succeeded him ; and by his second wife (Isabella of Portu- 
gal) two children in their infancy, Alphonso and Isabella. 
Although great hopes were indulged of Henry IV., in conse- 
quence of the weak and imbecile -reign of his predecessor, yet he 
soon became reckless and extravagant, lost the support of his 
nobles, by which the country was plunged in anarchy, the laws 
were set at nought, banditti were uncontrolled, and oppression 
reigned. At length the Archbishop of Toledo, and others of the 
nobility, confederated against him, which ended in the farcical 
trial of him in efi!gy on the outskirts of Avila, when he was 
stripped of his crown, and all the royal insignia, by the nobles ; 
being thereby deposed, his brother, Alphonso, was proclaimed 
in his stead. Henry, however, raised a large army, and for some 
years a furious civil war waa the consequence. To further his 
ends, Henry attempted to force his sister, Isabella, into a hate- 
ful marriage with a brother of the Marquis o( Villena, who was 
the principal abettor of this unnatural warfare. Isabella was 
then fifteen years of age, and had been from the time of her 
father*8 death living in seclusion with her mother at the little 
town of Arevalo, where '' far from the voice of flattery and false- 
hood, she had been permitted to unfold the natural graces of 
mind and person which might have been blighted in the pesti- 
lent atmosphere of a court. Here, under the maternal eye, she 
was carefully instructed in those lessons of practical piety, and 
in the deep reverence for religion, which distinguished her 
maturer years." In stature, she was then somewhat above the 
middle sixe; her complexion was fair; her hair of a bright 
chesnut colour, inclining to red ; and her mild blue eye beamed 
with intelligenee and sensibility. She was exceedingly beautiful ; 
'' the handsomest lady," says one of her household, " whom I 
ever bdield, and the most gracious in her manners." 

The face of affairs was now altered by the death of Alphonso; 
the opponents of Henry offered Isabella the throne, which she 
declined during her brother's lifetime. He, at this time, con- 
cluded a treaty by which he declared his daughter Joanna 
illegitimate, and acknowledged Isabella to be his heiress. Mean- ' 
while] the latter remained in retirement, unconsciously pre- 
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paring herself for the throne she was so soon destined to 
graee. 

Many proposals of marriage were now made to Isabella. 
Louis XI. interceded for his brother. The King of Portugal 
sued on his own account ; and the Duke of Clarence (he who 
was afterwards drowned in a butt of malmsey) was offered by his 
brother, Edward IV. But the successful aspirant was Don 
Ferdinandi son of the King of Arragon. The opposition of 
Henry to this match led the Archbishop of Toledo to remove 
Isabella to YaUadolidi where the young couple were privately 
married ; she being then in her twentieth year, and Ferdinand a 
few months younger. In the meantime, the civil war raged till 
the latter end of the year 1474, when peace was in a great mea- 
sure restored by the death of Henry, and Ferdinand and Isabella 
were proclaimed King and Queen of Castile. An ineffectual 
attempt was made on behalf of Joanna by her uncle, the King of 
Portugal ; but in the campaign of 1476; Ferdinand completely 
defeated the Portuguese army, and reduced the refractory Casti- 
lian nobles to submission. Thus Isabella was without a compe- 
titor, and was acknowledged Queen of Castile and Leon ; — and 
three years afterwards, by the death of his father, Ferdinand 
succeeded to the throne of Arragon. In the same year was bom 
their second daughter, the infanta Joanna, afterwards the mother 
of Charles the Fifth. It is remarkable that, when young, there was 
only a remote prospect of either Ferdinand or Isabella reaching a 
throne, and yet they were the means by which the union of the 
Spanish kingdom into one grand monarchy was accomplished. 

The young king and queen devoted their attention to the inter- 
nal affairs of their joint king4oms ; the sovereignty was more 
firmly established ; the power of the nobility confined ; the laws 
were simplified ; justice more equitably administered ; the usur- 
pations of the papal see defeated ; and the interests of trade pro- 
moted and commerce extended. 

The vrar of Granada was the first great event in the reign of 
the two sovereigns. Isabella, with deep-seated religious preju- 
dices, vras but too easily induced to be an instigator and adviser 
in this terrible contest. ** It was bigotry on the one side, 
opposed to fanaticism on the other. The Spaniards fought for 
honour, dominion, and the interests of the church ; the Moors 
fought for their homes and hearths, their faith, their country, 
their very eiistence as a nation.'' 

The Moorish power in Spain had long been on the decline, and 
the descendants of the Mohammedan conquerors were now dr- 
cnmscribed within the boundaries of Granada, which extended 180 
miles along the southern shores of Spain, and between the moun- 
tains and the sea its breadth was about seventy miles. It was 
populous, rich in agriculture and commerce; its inhabitants 
vrealthy, wariike. Industrious, and polished. Granada, the royal 
city, stood in the centre of the kingdom on two lofty hills, the 
one crowned by the splendid palace of the Alhambra, the other 
by the citadel of Alcazaba. Around this noble city stretched the 
Vega, or plain of Granada, which resembled one yast aivl 
beautiful garden. The patriotism of its inhabitants had in 
it something romantic and tender. The first step of Ferdinand 
and Isabella was to demand by an ambassador the tribute due, to 
which Aben Hassan haughtily replied, *' Tell your master, that 
the kings of Granada who were used to pay tribute in money to 
the Castilian crown are dead. Our mint at present coins nothing 
but blades of cimiters and heads of lances." 

The vrar was continued with little intermission for ten years. 
Isabella was present at every succeeding campaign, animating 
her generals, providing for the support of her armies, comforting 
them under their reverses, and by her active humanity, and her 
benevolent sympathy, extended to friend and foe, softening as 



far as possible the rigours of war. The civilised worid U 
indebted to Isabella for the first institution of military surgeons 
to follow the army. These she paid out of her own revenues ; 
and had always six well-fumished tents for the sick and wounded, 
which were called the Queen's Hospital. 

Isabella, in December of 1485, gave birth to the infisiita 
Catherine of Arragon, afterwards the wife of Henry the Eighth 
of England. Early in the following spring she joined the camp, 
and was surrounded by a most splendid array of feudal chieftains 
of Castile, and cavaliers of England, France, and Germany, who 
had there assembled, anxious to distinguish themselves in the 
sight of a beautiful and gracious queen. She was also surrounded 
by many ladies of noble birth and exceeding beauty, the mothers, 
daughters, or sisters of the brave men engaged in the war. The 
grand Cardinal Mendoza, who was, during her life, her chief 
minister and adviser, was also at her side ; he is described as 
'' a man of clear understanding, eloquent, judicious, and of great 
quickness and capacity in business, simple yet nice in his appa- 
rel, lofty and venerable in his deportment." 

In the spring of the year 1486, amid this proud assemblage 
of nobles, warriors, and high-born dames, Columbus first 
appeared as a siiitor at the court of Castile. In the midst of the 
hurry and tumult of martial preparation, and all the vicissitudes 
and exigencies of a tremendous and expensive war, we can hardly 
wonder if his magnificent but (as they then appeared) extrava- 
gant speculations, should at first meet with little attention or 
encouragement Hb frequent repulses by those about the 
queen are well known, and it was not until the conclusion of 
the war that Isabella gave her serious attention to his proposals. 
Her enthusiasm, however, was at length kindled. ** It shall be 
so,*' she exclaimed ; ** I will undertake the enterprise for my own 
kingdom of Castile, and will pledge my jewels for the necessary 
sum." '* This," says the historian of Columbus, "was the 
proudest moment in the life of Isabella ; it stamped her renown 
for ever, tA the patroness of the discovery of the New World.** 

The exterminating war was brought to a close by the surren- 
der of Granada, into which city Ferdinand and Isabella mads 
their triumphant entry on the Cth of January, 1492. Thus ter- 
minated the dominion of the Moors in Spain, which had endured 
for nearly eight centuries. 

During the siege of Granada, Isabella well-nigh lost her life 
by an accidental confiagration of her camp. No lives were lost, 
but the whole of the queen's wardrobe and an immense l^uantity 
of arms and treasures were destroyed. The winter coming on, 
the Moors entertained the hope that the siege would be aban- 
doned. Their astonishment was great when they saw a noble 
and regular city rise from the ruins of the camp. It owed its 
existence to the piety of Isabella, who built it as a memorial for 
her deliverance, and named it La Santa Fe. 

In April following the fall of Granada (1492), six ye^rs after 
his first disclosing his views, the compact was signed widi 
Columbus, and in the following August he set sail from Palos. 
Next to that moment in which Isabella declared herself the sole 
patroness of Columbus, and undertook the voyage of discorery 
for "her own kingdom of Castile," the most memorable epoch 
of her life was his return from the New World, when she re- 
ceived him in state at Barcelona ; and when, laying at her feet 
the productions of those unknown lands, he gave her a detailed 
narrative of his wonderful voyage. Columbus's fourth voyage, 
in 1 502, was under Isabella's immediate patronage and protection. 

When the wars were over that had followed her accession, 
Isabella devoted herself to the cultivation of literature and 
science. Her example inspired the nobility with a taste for 
letters, and many of the most dignified became public instmcton 
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in the nnivenities. The enthusiasm was no less strcmg in her 
own sex. IsabelU's Latin preceptor was a ladj; the Lady 
Dona Lucia de Medrano lectured on the Latin classics in the 
Universitj of Salamanca ; and Dona Francisca de Lebrija filled 
the chair of rhetoric with applause at Alcala. 

The Italian war was one of the next important CTents under 
the reign of Isabella ; the success of which may be mainly attri- 
bated to the great military talents of that extraordinary mao, 
GoDsalTO de Cordova, known in history as well as in romance, 
by the name of the GretU Captain. He was a general of great 
prudence, coolness, and steadiness of purpose. But of the 
celebrated men who gave lustre to the reign of Ferdinand and 
IiabeUay none was more eminent than Cardinal Ximenes. Of 
this remarkable man Mr. Prescott obsenref, '* His character was 
of that stem and lofty cast, which seems to rise above the ordi* 
nary wants and weaknesses of humanity. His genius of the 
teverest order, like Dante's, or Michael Angelo's, in the regions 
of fancy, impresses us with ideas of power that excite admiration 
skin to terror. His enterprises were of the boldest character, 
his execution of them equally bold. He disdained to woo for- 
tune by any of those soft and pliant arts, which are too often 
the most efiectuaL He pursued his ends by the most direct 
means. In this way he frequently multiplied difficulties ; but 
difficulties seemed to have a charm for him, by the opportunity 
they afforded of displaying the energies of hb soul.'' 

The latter years of Isabella's life were embittered by a series 
of domestic griefs that pressed h^vily upon her. Her family 
dropped hat into the grave. In 1496, her mother died in her 
arms ; and her death was but the forerunner of the almost total 
extinction of her race. Deep melancholy threw her into a rapid 
decline, of which she died at Medina del Campo on the 25th of 
Nov. 1505, in the 54th year of her age, and 30th of her reign. 

Mr. Prescott observes : — '' Ferdinand's connection with 
Isabella, while it reflected infinite glory on his reign, suggests a 
contrast most unfavourable to his character. Hers was all 
magnanimity, disinterestedness, and deep devotion to the inter- 
ests of her people. His was the spirit of egotism. The circle 
of his views might be more or less expanded, but self was the 
iteady unchangeable centre. Her heart beat with the generous 
sympathies of friendship, and the purest constancy to the first, 
the only object of her love. He proved himself unworthy of the 
admirable woman with whom his destinies were united, by in- 
dnlging in those vicious gallantries too generally sanctioned by 
the age. Ferdinand, in fine, a shiewd and politic prince, ' sur- 
passing,' as a French writer, not his friend, has remarked, ' all 
the statesmen of his time in the science of the cabinet, may be 
taken as the representative of the peculiar genius of the age ; 
vhfle Isabella, discarding all the petty artifices of state policy, 
and pursuing the noblest ends by the noblest means, stands far 
ihove her age.' " 

It has been said by Mrs. Jamieson, that Isabella had all the 
talents, strength of mind, and the royal pride of Queen Eliza- 
betb, without her harshness, her despotism, and her arrogance ; 
and she possessed the personal graces, the gentleness, and femi- 
nine accomplishments of Mary Stuart, without her weakness. 
Her virtues were truly her own ; her faults and errors were 
the result of external circumstances, and belonged to the times 
and the situation in which she was placed. The love of her 
people bestowed upon her the simple but beautiful designation, 
*' Isabella de la pax y bontad " — Isabella of peace and good- 
ness. The establishment of the Inquisition, and the expulsion 
of tiie Jews, events which her religious zeal led her to sanction 
and promote, are spots upon her fame ; and left evils which are 
felt in Spain to this day. To these important events we shall 
have occasion to advert at a future period. 



ORIGIN OF THE TERMS WHIG AND TORY. 

Toty, a cant term from an Irish word, signifying a savage ; the name 
of a party opposed to thatof a whig. 

Whig, whey ; the name of a party in politios. 

WaOter^i JHeticnarp, 

" The word 7*or^ is Irish, and was first made use of there in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth^s wars in Ireland. It signified a 
kind of robber, who being listed in neither army, preyed in 
general upon the country, without distinction of English or 
Spaniard. In the Irish massacre, anno 1641, you had them 
in great numbers, assisting in everything that was bloody and 
viUanous, and particularly when humanity prevailed upon soma 
of the papists to preserve protestant relations. There were such 
as chose to butcher brothers and sisters, fathers and mothers, 
the dearest friends, and nearest relations; these were called 
iories. In England, about the year 1680, a party of men 
appeared among us, who, though pretended protestants, yet 
applied themselves to the ruin and destruction of their country. 
They began with ridiculing the popish plot, and encouraging the 
papists to revive it. They pursued their designs in banishing 
the Duke of Monmouth, and calling home the Duke of York, 
then in abhorring, petitioning, and opposing the bill of exclusion ; 
in giving up charters and the liberties of their country to the 
arbitrary will of their prince ; then in murthering patriots, per- 
secuting dissenters, and at last in setting np a popish prince on 
pretence of hereditary right, and tyranny on pretence of passive 
obedience. These men, for their criminal preying upon their 
country, and their cruel bloody disposition, began to show them« 
selves so like the Irish thieves and murtherers aforesaid, that 
they quickly got the name of tories. Their real godihther was 
Titus Gates, and the occasion of his giving them the name is 
as follows :— the author of this happened to be present. There 
was a meeting of some honest people in the City, upon the 
occasion of the discovery of some attempt to stifle the evidence 
of the witnesses, and tampering with Bedloe and Stephen Dug- 
dale. Among the discourse, Mr. Bedloe said he had letters 
from Ireland, that there were some tories to be brought over 
hither, who were privately to murder Dr. Gates, and the said 
Bedloe. The doctor, whose zeal was very hot, could never 
hear any man after this talk against the plot, or against the 
witnesses, but he thought he was one of these tories, and called 
almost every man a tory that opposed him in discourse ; till at 
last the word tory became popular, and it stuck so closely to the 
party in all their bloody proceedings, that they had no way to 
get it off, so at last they owned it, just as they do now the name 
of highflyer. 

*< As to the word fVhig, it is Scots. The use of it began 
there when the western men, called Cameronians, took arms 
frequently for their religion. Whig was a word used in most 
parts for a kind of liquor the western Highlandmen used to 
drink, whose composition I do not remember *, and so became 
common to the people that drank it It afterwards became 
a denomination to the poor harassed people of that part of the 
country, who being unmercifully persecuted by the government 
against all law and justice, thought they had a civil right to their 
religious liberties, and therefore frequently resisted the arbitrary 
power of their princes. These men, tired with innumerable oppres* 
sions, ravishings, murders, and plunderings, took up arms about 
the year 1681, being the famous insurrection at Bothwell-bridge. 
The Duke of Monmouth, then in favour, was sent against them 
by King Charles, and defeated them. At his return, instead of 
thanks for the good service, he found himself ilLtreated for 
using them too mercifully; and Duke Lauderdale told King 
Charles, with an oatli, that the duke had been so civil to the 
whigs, because he was a whig himself in his heart. This made 
it a court word ; and in a little while all the friends and fol- 
lowers of the Duke began to be called whigs ; and they, as the 
other party did by the word tory, took it freely enough to 
themselves." — De Foe, Review^ vol. vii. p. 296-7. 



• It was the refuse, or what was called the whig of the milk, which tha 
pooreat people in Scotland used to carry to market, their wretchedness 
not allowing them to give it to their cattle.— iV<w<*** Examen, A tory 
writer of that time defines it to be sour mUk. and he sayi, " It was for- 
merly appropriated to what is stiU more sour, a Scotch presbyterian ! "— 
Caveat against the WMgt, part i p. 73. 
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THE OLD VALENTINE. 

BT MRS. M. GRIFFITH. 

" You have been a long time reading that letter,'' said Mrs. 
Brooks to her niece ; '* I hope it is an interesting one." 

''It is not a letter, dear aunt, it is a valentine, and I have 
been trying to gutw who sent it." 

" Why, who should it be but young Fleming ? he did nothing 
but talk of valentines all last week.'' 

*' And that makes me think it did not come from him ; who 
else can it be ? " 

A ring at the door sent the valentine into the writing-desk ; 
the door opened, and in came two bright, laughing girls. 

" Oh, Sophia,'* exclaimed Ellen Douglas, a young girl, just 
entering life^or evening parties — " look here, see what a sweet 
valentine, and cousin Anna has three, only think of that ! Did 
you get one? Ah, I can tell by yoor blush that there is a 
valentine in that desk." 

" Let me see yours first, and then I will tell you," said Sophia; 
•* three have you, Anna ? where are they ? here are two only — 
give me that one first, it is so prettily cut." 

Sophia opened it eagerly, and could not help smiling, for it 
was one that she had written herself for Ralph Fleming — she 
opened the other, it was hers, likewise, and lo ! Ellen's valentine 
was from the same pen. 

" They are all. beautifully cut and beautifully painted," said 
she ; " the verses are like all these kind of verses, full of love and 
all that, but we do not care for the rhyme nor for the design, you 
know, it is the pleasant feeling that these little bits of paper give 
one. We think of the gentlemao — the one gentleman — hey, 
Ellen ? — who would so naturally send a valentine. Anna, dear, 
why did you not bring the other valentine ? I have more curio- 
sity about that one than either of these." 

*' Tell her, Anna, tell her all about it," said Ellen, looking 
concerned, for |H>or Anna had a cloud over her fine face. 

** There is nothing to tell, Sophia, excepting that unde came 
into the room with the valentines himself, and after allowing us 
to read them, he begged that he might look at the handwriting. 
Like a simpleton I handed him these two very eagerly, and kept 
back the third, but he insisted on seeing that too, and so, 
although I had scarcely read it, I was forced to give it up. Only 
think of his seeing such a valentine as that — " 

Mrs. Brooks, who had left the room when the girls entered, 
now came in to ask for Sophia's bunch of keys, as she had mis- 
laid her own. 

'* Let her open the desk first," said Ellen Douglas, " we want 
to see her valentine." 

But Mrs. Brooks was in haste ; she promised, however, to 
send the keys back immediately, and the 'girls were compelled 
to wait. Ten minutes — fifteen elapsed, and they chatted od, 
but no keys came ; Sophia went after them, and came back with 
the intelligence that her aunt had gone out, and it was presumed 
had taken the keys with her, for they were not to be found. 
After wondering and wondering over and over again who could 
have sent the valentines, they departed, vexed that they could 
not get a peep at the one so provokingly locked up in the desk. 

Sophia breathed freely as her two fnends left the room : not 
for worlds would she have shown the precious valentine, for the 
handwriting was well-known to both of the girls. How she 
blessed her aunt for getting her ofi" so handsomely about the 
keys ; although she thought it must have been accidental, for 
how could it be imagined that there would be any unwillingness 
on her part to let the paper be seen ? 

The gentleman suspected of having sent the valentine, was 
Um last person that any gay, fashionable young lady would care 
to receive one from. He was Mrs. Brooks's " man of business." 
for so she termed him, although he transacted all her oflSces 
gratuitously. He was a Mr. Samuel Day, no name certainly for 
a romance ; and what was worse, he had no romance in his 
nature. How so refined, accomplished, and beautiful a girl as 
Sophia Lee could admire, nay love, a man with such an unpre- 
possessing name, and so little brilliancy of character, it is impos- 
sible to conjecture. If he had won her affections by flattery, or 
by any of the numerous arts in the power of a designing man, 
it would not have been surprising ; but Mr. Day practis^ none 
of these ; he had not the most remote thought of loving Sophia 
Lee, loveable as she was ; nor did he dream that she ever could 
think of him as a lover. 

He walked into the parlour with Mrs. Brooks, just as the 
young ladies left it. Sophia blushed deeply as her eye met his, 



and he cast a second glance— a glance of surprise at the emoCioa. 
Mrs. Brooks apologised for not returning the keys in time to 
let the ladies see the valentine, but she remarked that another 
day would do as well ; " and at any rate," said she, " Sophia, 
you can let Mr. Day see it. He came in on purpose ; I met him 
In the street, and adced him to come in and see it.** 

" I suspect— I imagine — " stammered Sophia, " that Mr. 
Day has no desire — no—" 

" If you are averse to my seemg it," said Mr. Day» ** I cer- 
tainly can have no wish to do so. But who is the happy valen- 
tine this year, my dear Sophia ? " 

** That is more than she can tell," said Mrs. Brooks, " fi»r I 
heard her wondering who it could be." 

Mr. Day smiled and then looked queer ; for he saw that Sophia 
was unusually agitated. 

*^ I presume that these valentines have some charm in them 
— something very pleibant," said he, ** for I have heard of then 
even in my counting-house. Ralph Fleming this morning," and 
he turned his eye fh>m Sophia as he mentioned the young man's 
name, " told me that he had sent at least half-a-dozen to dif- 
ferent ladies." 

Sophia smiled, for well she knew who wrote them all. As to 
the one she had received herself, there was no mistaking the 
author, there was* no doubting that the hand-writing was Mr. 
Day's ; and yet he looked so easy, so nnconscious — he was so 
little given to mysteries — that she could not understand it 

Mr. Day was more at ease when he found that the sending 
valentines to several other ladies had not produced any unplea- 
sant feeling. If she did not think it was sent by Ralph Fleming, 
who else, Siought he, did she suppose would send her a valen- 
tine ? A Colonel Gardiner came across his mind, and it was now 
his turn to blush and look embarrassed. 
. " That Colonel Gardiner is a sorry fellow," said he, turning 
to Mrs. Brooks, " his servant has just sued him for a year's 
wages. I met a gentleman yesterday who was engaged to dine 
wiUi him, but on hearing of this suit, he sent an apology." 

" I honour the man who has courage to do a thing like that," 
said Sophia— and Mr. Day turned quickly towards her. ** It is 
not Colonel Gardiner then,*' thought he. There were but three 
other gentlemen intimate in the house, Mr. Jones, brother to 
Anna Jones, the lady who had just left them, Mr. Western, and 
a Mr. Marshall. It was Mr. Western who had sent an apotogy 
to Colonel Gardiner, and the suspicion would have rested on 
him, only that he was thought to be an admirer of Anna Jones 
— he was divided between Mr. Marshall and Mr. Jones. 

■* What ails you both this morning ? " said Mrs. Brooks, "you 
are stammering and hesitating, and looking as if you had been 
doing something wrong : perhaps after all, Bir. Day, you sent 
the valentine yourself." 

" I send a valentine !— I do a silly thing like that ! no, madam," 
said he, raising his voice so as to make Sophia start, << never. 
But I beg your pardon for speaking so earnestly — I never ex- 
pected that a foolish valentine could have the power of making 
me behave like a boy. If Sophia would but let me see it, I 
might relieve her curiosity ; perhaps the handwriting is known 
to me — surely, my dear girl, unless it contains an offer of mar- 
riage, there can be no impropriety in showing it to a man almost 
old enough to be your father." 

» Sophia had shown so much embarrassment and so much had 
been said about the foolish paper that she felt extremely awkward, 
and could not bring herself to open the desk. " No, no,'* said 
she, after making one or two attempts, ^ not now, I will just 
wait till I see Ralph Fleming— perhaps he can throw some light 
on it." 

" Well, if he is further in your confidence than I am— but he 
is younger and — " 

'* Oh, no, no, do not say that. You are entitled to all my 
confidence, but the person I first suspected of having sent the 
paper is certainly not the one, and Mr. Fleming — perhaps he 
imitated the handwriting— at any rate I will examine it again." 

^Well, see him then, dear young lady, I am content now 
that it does not come from Colonel Gardiner or Mr. Fleming. 
I saw by your countenance that you suspect neither of them." 

•* You saw by my oountenance ?— did you not turn your face 
from mine when you mentioned their names ? so how could you 
see ? Be assured that I should not have felt the embarrassment 
that I now feel, if either of these persons had sent me a hundred 
valentines." 

" In the name of goodness, who then did you suspect ? ** said 
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Mr. Day, looking more furpriied than lie had ever done in 
hit life. 

Before Sophia could answer, Mr. Fleming came in, and Mr. 
Daf walked abmptly away. 

Sophia milocked the desk, took out the Talentine, and laying 
it on the table said, ** Mr. Fleming, yon sent this to me. Yon 
hare imitated Mr. Day's handwriting.** 

The young man opened it. '* I assure you, Biiss Lee,** said 
he, '* that I nerer wrote that valentine." 

** Upon your word ? " 

" Upon my word — ^but I know who did write it ; and surely if 
yon showed it to Mr. Day he must have owned it." 
. *' It is a mistake, indeed it is a mistake. Mr. Day says he 
nerer wrote a valentine in his life." 

** Well, if that is not too good a joke — ^why I saw him write 
it— I saw him write this very paper, I tell you. Nay, you 
need not shake your head, Mrs. Brooks; I tell you, as an 
honest man. that Mr. Day wrote it, and I saw him do it. Has 
he seen it?" 

'* Nov J could not bring m3rself to show it to him ; indeed, 
Mr. Fleming, there is some mystery about this — pray, when did 
he write it? it must have been lately, for here is 1837, and yet 
—stay — I declare there has been an erasure, for I see the top 
part of a 6 or 5 above the 7, and look here, too. Gift is in paler 
ink : a word has been scratched out there. It never struck me 
before, but the paper is not as white as the envelope. What 
ean all this mean ? I am more perplexed than ever. Mr. Fie- 
ming, you could tell me all about this, if you had a mind«** 

" I can say nothing more than what I have said. — Mr. Day 
wrote those verses, and I saw him write them." 

" Did he compose them too ? Come, if you certify to his 
handwriting, you can say who made the rhymes." 

" Indeed, Miss Lee, that does not follow. Bat, instead of 
talking pleasantly about these little papers, you are looking cross, 
and very like wishing for a quarrel with me, so to prevent it 1 
will jnst go over and see how the sweet Douglas looks after her 
Tilentine.** 

The young man went off gaily, without tifrowing any further 
light on the subject. The letters of the writing were very small, 
snd she had seen nothing like it from any other pen. There 
WIS a particular turn to certain letters, which always distin. 
guished Mr. Day*s from all others ; but he had said so posi- 
tirely, so emphatically, that he had never written a valentine, 
snd Mr. Fleming had so positively asserted that he did write it, 
that she was very much perplexed. Her aunt could not relieve 
her difSculties ; for, when Sophia repeated all that Fleming had 
tsid, Mrs. Brooks was of opinion that Mr. Day wrote the verses ; 
bat when she was reminded that Mr. Day had denied it, then 
ihe was quite as sure that he did not write them. 

Again and again Sophia examined the handwriting, and her 
sont brought her a little account-book to compare it with the 
nlentine. Mr. Day kept all her accounts with scrupulous 
eiactneu, transferring them from his large books to her little 
Buniatore one, that she might at any moment, at a glance, see 
how her affairs stood. There was not the slightest difference 
thtt either of them could perceive : indeed, the result of this 
doie inspection was, that Mr. Day, and he alone, had written 
the valentine. 

The evening brought neither a solution nor Mr. Day ; and his 
absence was painfully felt by Sophia, for she feared that he was 
offended. He generally spent his evenings with them ; or, if 
be was engaged elsewhere, he always called in for a few minutes, 
either before he went or aiFter he returned. To-morrow was her 
birth-day, and hitherto he had alwa3rs called, especially the 
night before, to find out what little trinket or knick-knackery 
the most wanted, that he might bring it to her the next day ; 
for he was one of those simple-minded men who liked to do that 
which would give the most pleasure. He thought, very justly, 
that if he consulted his own taste or judgment, he might not 
dioose that which would be agreeable to others ; but he did not 
make his appearance, and Sophia went to her chamber with very 
laisefable feelings. She wished there had never been such things 
as valentines. 

" I cannot think what kept our * man of business ' from us 
last evening," said Mrs. Brooks, ** he surely will be here to-day; 
he has never missed coming to dine with us on your birth-day, 
Sophia." 

*' It appeared to me, aunt, that he was a Kttle hurt because 
I did not show him the valentine, and I could not do it, you 



know, after his saying so positively that ho did not write it, or 
send it" 

•* Well, show it to him to-day, for, I will answer for it, that 
he will be here presently ; it is one o'clock, and he. generally 
contrives to be here early. By the way, Mr. Marshall left \m 
card here yesterday whilst you were out ; here it is. P. P. O. 
Ah ! he is going to England. What a fine-looking man he is, 
Sophia ; do jovl know that I think he would fall in love with 
you, if he dared ? *» 

*^ I am glad then that he does not dare, for I assure you, my 
dear aunt, that I should not fall in love with him." 

** Well, well, time enough, dear, time enough. I hope to keep 
you with me several years yet How to part with you at last, 1 
cannot tell." i 

** Oh, as to that, how often, dearest aunt, have I told you that 
I never would be separated from you ? Whoever marries mo 
must marry you, and old Mrs. Tate, and Caty, and Peter, and 
little Jemmy, and all." 

Mrs. Brooks laughed and said, that unless her man of busi- 
ness, Mr. Day, would take pity on her, she feared that no one 
dse would. She did not see the colour fly into Sophia's face 
as she made this remark ; but went on talking about it, until 
the man of business himself came into the room. Poor Sophia 
was afraid that her aunt would repeat her observations, but the 
old lady, luckily, had forgotten to order a particular dish for the 
birth-diay dinner, and she hurried out* to attend to it. 

Mr. Day walked quietly up to Sophia and took her hand, Mr. 
Marshall*s card was still in it, and in putting it on the table, the 
name caught his eye. 

** Marshall— then it is this Mr. Marshall that sent you the 
valentine ? I know his writins^, Sophia — may I have a peep at 
this wonderful paper to-day ? 

** Why, your head runs strangely on this valentine, Mr. Day 
— you that never cared for such trifles ; some time or other I 
shall show it to vou, but not to-day. Have you forgotten that 
this is my birth -day ? " 

** Forgotten it? no, indeed; when did I ever forget it ? but 
there is a formality now that we did without a few years ago. 
Then you used to fly to me, and — *' 

** Oh, yes, I remember, hot you forget that I am a sober, quiet 
girl of nineteen, and expect something far better than sugar- 
plums. You have a box there, and I am dying with curiosity to 
see what is in it" 

" No, Sophia, you care but little for that box. You are not 
like yourself to-day, nor were you like yourself yesterday ; I was 
so unhappy about it that I staid by myself all the evening, and 
yet I was half-a-dozen times on the point of coming here. 
When I finally made up mv mind to come, I looked at my watch 
and found it was too late." 

'* I am sorry to be the cause of uneasiness to von," said 
Sophia ; *' but if you say nothing more about that foolish valen- 
tine, I shall forget it myself. Come, pray let me see what is in 
that box?*' 

** Only a pretty set of ornaments for you, my dear Sophia. 
Here is a chain, let me put it on your neck ; it is very becoming, 
indeed, and how do you like this watch, and these rings ? *' 

** Oh beautiful, most beautiful ! and these ear-rings and this 
aigrette ; every thing is indeed too beautiful to be praised. Oh 
how costly they are— ought yon to have thrown away so large a 
sum on one so little able to — " 

'* The time, I perceive, is not far off, my dear Sophia, when 
you will require a few ornaments of this kind. 1 am determined 
to be beforehand with your lover — for lovera generally make 
their betrothed a prasent, you know. The writer of that valen- 
tine — nay, Sophia, hear me out — if it be this Mr. Marshall, it 
fully able to cover your head with diamonds. He is possessor of 
immense wealth; but rich as he is, you shall not go portionless." 

" Bfr. Day, you mistake entirely. Look at the card, yon see 
that Mr. Manhall is soon to sail for England. I saw him this 
morning after breakfast — and—" 

** And what, Sophia?" 

^ Why, I intended to keep the thing from your knowledge, «s 
I did from my aunt — " 

*' You are then engaged to him," said Mr. Day, laying down 
the box, and walking to the window to hide his emotion. '* Good 
Heavens !'' said he to himself, *'why does this so painfully affect 
me ? ought I not to rejoice that she can give her affections to 
one so worthy ? " 

By a strong effort he recovered himself sofficiently to return 
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to hii seat near Sophia. He took her hand and gently raised it 
to his lips : " Forgive me, my dear girl,'* said he, ** I have been 
for so many years accustomed to watch over yon, and to care for 
all yoor vants and pleasures, that it goes near breaking my 
heart, stout as you say it is^ at the thought of being nothing 
more in future to you than a common acquaintance— for a friend 
you will not then need. You have not known the gentleman 
Lmg ; but 1 have, and he is most worthy of you. I presume 
when he returns from Europe — foolish fellow ! loving you as he 
must love yon, why does he leave you behind ? *' 

** Oh, Mr. Day, what an error you are in ! Now hear me : I 
tell you truly that I refused Mr. Marshall^ that he is not the one 
who wrote the valentine, and I tell you as truly that I will never 
marry any other man than the one who did write it." 

« Tell me then, dear Sophia, is he worthy of you ? who can 
it be P and why am I, the one most interested in your happi- 
ness, to be kept in ignorance? You are in tears. Fear not," 
said he, as he drew her gently to him, ** fear not, my dear girl, 
tell me all ; if the want of fortune on his part be the obstacle, 

Erovided he deserves you in other respects, that shall be no 
inderance, for are you not my sole heir ? Most tenderly and 
devotedly have 1 loved you, my dear Sophia, from your child • 
hood to this hour, but never till this moment did I know it 
would be so bitter a pang to part with you — to give you to 
another. But you may be convinced of the sincerity of my 
affection by the great sacAfice I make in thus giving you up» 
and must I — must I indeed part with you, just as I have dis. 
covered that you are so necessary to my happiness ? — am I to 
Hve in solitary wretchedness, without hearing that sweet voice ? 
—without— oh, Sophia, dear girl, forgive me — forget what I 
have said, and believe me only your friend. Alas ! that one so 
nnsuited to you in years, shoidd dare to love you as I do — as I 
must always love." 

Sophia wept, to be sure, but they were tears of joy. She 
raised her head at length, but he begged her not to speak, not 
to distress herself further, as he would wait till she were more 
composed, before he asked who the gentleman was. She went to 
the writing-desk and took out the valentine ; but when she put 
it in his hand he shook his head and sighed. 

"Not now, Sophia, not now," said he, *' I only want the 
name ; as to the verses, the handwriting, what is that to me now ?*' 

** Everything to you," said Sophia, casting down her eyes, 
" it is everything to you, if you really and truly love me as 
yon say." 

" If I really love you, Sophia ! — can he who wrote this paper 
ever hope to love you as tenderly as I do ? " 

** Yes, and I hope in time more tenderly — ^look at the writing, 
will you ? pray do, and hear me again declare that I never have, 
never can love any other — that I never will marry any other 
than the writer of this foolish valentine." 

With a desperate effort Mr. Day tore open the paper, but the 
colour flew to his temples, he was like one in a dream, he looked 
at Sophia, her eyes were on the ground, but there was a smile 
visible ; he pronounced her name in a low voice, and then 
checked himself, as if not daruig to realise the truth. 

** Sophia," said he, at length, " Sophia, may I believe in the 
tmth of the words you have just uttered ? ** 

** Can 1 believe in all that you have just said ? " replied 
Sophia, ** when you so stoutly denied having written this valen- 
tine ? »' 

^ Blessed paper ! *' said he, kissing it, ** most precious valen- 
tine ! little did I dream that it was to be the means of so much 
happiness." 

** But when did yon write it?" said Sophia, trying to dis- 
engage herself from his arms, ** tell me all about it, for I am still 
in the dark — ^to whom did you send it, if not to me ? " 

'* I did not send it to any one, dearest ; this was the way of 
it. About four years ago Ralph Fleming was very desirous of 

foing to the races, and I was very desirous that he should not. 
[e promised me at length, if I would do him a little favour he 
would give up the races, for that year at least. The little favour 
waa simply to write this valentine. He wrote a large irregular 
hand, and this required the finest of writing and the smallest of 
letters. It was you, my dear Sophia, that induced me to form 
my letters in that way ; in fact, I had your wishes, your plea- 
sure in view, in everything that 1 undertook. How could I 
have been so blind to the nature of my affection for you ? — Dear 
little paper, but for you, I should never have known that I might 
aspire to be loved in return ! " 



Poor Mr. Day I love made him as loquacious as it does tho9^ 
who have lived upon the thoughts ot it all their life. Mrs. 
Brooks's ** man of business" was like all other men, and Sophia, 
the happiest of the happy, was thinking how well love-speeches 
became him. He was considered by her young friends to be 
plain-looking, but in her eyes at this moment, he was positiveljr 
handsome. 

'* I was not many minutes writing what I then thought a Tery 
foolish thing,'* continued he ; " and to tell you the truth, E 
wrote mechuiically, without considering the import of the words 
at all. I only recollect thinking it a very silly thing, that m, 
* man of business,' as Mrs. Brooks always calls me, and whtda 
I am, should have engaged in writing love-verses. Ah I if T 
could have foreseen — " 

" Well," said Mrs. Brooks, on seeing Mr. Day with his arms 
around Sophia's waist, looking fondly in her face, '' you have 
made up, 1 see ; why, we were all gloomy enough when 1 left the 
room ; have you found out who wrotS the valentine ? ** 

** Yes, my dear madam," said he, " and as Sophia has deter* 
mined to marry the one who wrote it, I have given my consent, 
and I hope you will give yours." 

" Oh, my dear, dear aunt," said Sophia, throwing her arms 
around her neck, " Mr. Day wrote it himself; you shall hear all 
about it." 

** But yon promised to marry the writer, he says, u it troe f 
and is it my * man of business ' all the while that gave us such 
disturbance about an old valentine? Ah, Sophia, how often 
in my heart have I wished for this, but did not dare to speak 
my mind." 

** Sophia has spoken her mind," said Mr. Day ; " God 
her ! " 



THE KREMLIN. 

I HAD thought of the Kremlin as the rude and barbaroas 
palace of the Czars ; but I found it one of the most extraordinary* 
beautiful, and magnificent objects I ever beheld. I rambled 
over it several times with admiration, without attempting to com- 
prehend it all. Its^ommanding situation on the banks of the 
Moskwa river ; its high and venerable walls ; its numerous 
battlements, towers, and steeples ; its magnificent and gorgeous 
palaces ; its cathedrals, churdies, monasteries, and belfries, with 
their gilded, coppered, and tin-plated domes ; its mixture of 
barbarism and decay, magnificence and ruins ; its strong con- 
trast of architecture, including the Tartarian, Hindoo, and 
Gothic ; and, rising above all, the lofty tower of Ivan Veliki, 
with its golden ball, reflecting the sun with dazzling brilliancy, 
altogether exhibited a beauty, grandeur, and magnificence, 
strange and indescribable. 

The Kremlin is " the heart " and " sacred place " of Moscow, 
once the old fortress of the Tartars, and now the centre of die 
modem city. It is nearly triangular in form, enclosed by a high 
brick wall painted white, and nearly two miles in extent, and is 
in itself a city. It has five gates, at four of which there are 
high watch-towers. The fifth is " Our Saviour's, "or the Holy 
Gate, through whose awe-commanding portals no male, not 
even the emperor and autocrat of all the Russias, can pass, 
except with imcovered head and bended body. Bareheaded I 
entered by this gate, and passed on to a noble esplanade, com- 
manding one of the most interesting views of Moscow, and 
having in front the range of palaces of the czars. 1 shall not 
attempt to describe these palaces. They are a combination of 
every variety of taste, and every variety of architecture, Grecian, 
Gothic, Italian, Tartar, and Hindoo, rude and fanciful, grotesque, 
goigeous, magnificent, and beautiful. The churches, monasteries, 
arsenals, museums, and public buildings, are erected with no 
attempt at regularity of design, and in the same wild confusion 
of architecture. There are no regular streets, but three open 
places, or squares, and abundance of room for carriages and 
foot-passengers, with which in summer afternoons it is always 
thronged. I entered the Cathedral of the Assumption, the 
most splendid church in Moscow. It was founded in 132.5, and 
rebuilt in 1472. It is loaded with gorgeous and extravagant 
ornaments. The icanastos, or screen, which divides the sanc- 
tuary from the body of the church, is in many parts covered 
with plates of solid silver and gold, richly and finely wrou^t. 
Oil the walls are painted the images of more than 2,300 saints, 
some at full length, and some of a colossal size, and the whole 
interior seems illuminated with gold. From the centre of the 
roof is suspended a crown, of massive silver, with forty-eight 
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btnddien, all in a liiigle piece, an^ weighiog nearly 3000 
minds. Cloae by is an oad-kx>king church, constantly thronged 
rith devotees; a humble structure, said to be the oldest 
Christian church in Moscow. It was built in the desert, before 
lloteow was thought of, and its walls are strong enough to last 
Ql the gorgeous city shall become a desert again. 

The tower of Ivan Veliki, or John the Great, the first of the 
^mtt is 270 feet high, and contains thirty-three bells, the 
mallest weighing 7000, and the largest more than 124,000 
lounds English. From its top there is, perhaps, the finest 
panoramic view in the world. 

Another well-known object is the great bell, the largest, and 
jie wonder of the world. Its perpendicular height is twenty- 
me feet four inches, and the extreme thickness of the metal, 
twenty-three inches. The length of the clapper is fourteen 
Seet, the greatest circumference sixty feet four inches, its weight 
100,000 pounds English, and its cost has been estimated at 
Biore than j^365,000 sterling. 

Besides the great bell, there is another noisy musical instru- 
nent, Kamely, the great gun, like the bell, the largest in the 
vorld, being a 4,320 pounder. It is sixteen feet long, and the 
diameter of its calibre nearly three feet. 

The treasury contains the heirlooms of the Russians. On the 
first floor are the ancient imperial carriages. The bel /tape is 
agiilery of five parts, in the first of which are the portraits of 
•11 the emperors and cxars> and their wives, in the exact costume 
of the times in which they lived ; in another, is a model of a 
Dslice projected by the empress Catherine to unite the whole 
jCremlm under one roof, having a circumference of two miles, 
and nuke of it one magnificent palace ; if it had been completed 
according to the plan, this palace would probably have surpassed 
the temple of Solomon, or any of the seven wonders of the world. 

In the armoury are specimens of ancient armour, the work- 
manship of every age and nation ; coats of mail, sabres adorned 
with jewels, swords, batons, crosses in armour, imperial robes, 
ermines in abundance, and finally the clothes in which Peter 
the Great worked at Saardam, including his old boots, from 
which it appears he had a considerable foot. — Stephens' Jnci^ 
dtnU of Travel, 

PHOTOGENIC DRAWINGS AND THE DAGUERO- 
TYPE. 
In oar last Number we drew the attention of our readers to the 
very carious discovery of M. Daguerre, which he has entitled the 
Daguerotype or Dagueroscope ; but since that paper was written, 
a commonication has been made to the Royal Society, by 
H. Fox Talbot, Esq., F. R. S., by which it appears that a very 
nmilar discovery, if not precisely the same, had already been 
made by him, when M. Daguerre first made his invention public. 
The secret, which consists in a process by which the substance 
whidi is most easily affected by light can afterwards be made 
almost insensible to its effects, has not of course been hitherto 
disclosed by either of the inventors ; but Mr. Talbot has exhibited 
incontestable proofs of his success in several drawings, which 
bave been executed four years, and have been repeatedly exposed 
to the sunshine, without any apparent damage. These drawings 
were eihibited at the Royal Institution, on the 25th January, 
t byHr. Faraday, smd we trust that this distinguished chemist will 
^^rtlJ lecture on this extremely curious and useful invention. 
Y^'* Talbot, in producing his designs, which he has named 
^nUoptnic Drawingsi uses prepared paper, a medium much 
pietirable to the metal plates of M. Daeuerre. Another pecn- 
litntyinMr. Talbot's drawings is, that whilst the image obtained 
^ white, the ground is coloured, and blue, yellow, rose-colour, 
or bhttk, may be obtained at pl«isnre. 

That the same discovery should have been made simul- 
^ueonsly in France and England, is one of those strange coiu- 
cidenoes which frequently occur, and sometimes deprive the 
p'iguial inventor of the advantage he ought to derive from his 
ingennity. In the present instance there appears no reason for 
doubt as to the fair claim of both M. Daguerre and Mr. Talbot 
to originality. M. Daguerre never yet disclosed his secret, and 
bas only made his discovery known a few weeks since. Mr. 
Tilbot commenced his experiments in 1834, and the drawings 
nt has exhibited are all from three to four years old. 

We hope that an early opportunity will be afforded to the 
P^c generally for the inspection of Photogenie Dratoingtf 
«aA the mode of their production. 



TRAVELS OP SIR JOHN MANDEVILE, 1322—1356. 

Thb '*Travehiof Sir John Mandevile,** is a singularly curious 
book. Independently of its author being the first of English 
travellers, and, as is supposed, his publication the earliest prose 
work in the English tongue_the book is highly interesting, and 
well worthy a perusal. Sir John Mandevile, according to Bale, 
" was borne in the towne of St Albans, was so well given to the 
study of learning from his childhood, that he seemed to plant a 
good part of his felicitie in the same : for he supposed that the 
honour of his birth would nothing avail him, except he could 
render the same more honourable by his knowledge in good 
letters. Having therefore well grounded himself in religion, by 
reading the Scriptures, he applied his studies to the art of phy- 
sicke, a profession worthy a noble wit : but amongst other things, 
he was ravished with a desire to see the greater parts of the 
world, as Asia and Africa. Having therefore provided all things 
for his journey, he departed from his countrye in the yeare of 
Christe 1322, and as another Ulysses, returned home after the 
lapse of thirty-four yeares, and was then known to a very fewe. 
In the time of his travaile he was in Scythia, the greater and less 
Armenia, Egypt, both Lybias, Arabia, Syria, Media, Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia, Chaldea, Greece, lUyrium, Tartary, and divers 
other kingdoms of the world ; and having gotten by this means 
the knowledge of the languages, lest so many and great varieties, 
whereof himself had been an eye-witness, should perish in obli- 
vion, he committed his whole travel of thirty-four years to 
writing in three diverse tongues, English, French, and Latin. 
Being arrived again in England, and having seen the wickedness 
of that age, he gave out this speech : —* In our time,' said he, 
' it may be spoken more truly than of olde, that virtue is gone, 
the Churche is under foote, the clergy is in errour, the deviU 
raigneth, and Simonie beareth the sway.' He died 17th No- 
vember, 1371, at Liege, and was buried in the abbey of the order 
of the Gulielmites.'' Abr. Ortelius in Itinerarium Belga has 
printed his epitaph (in Latin), which he found in the abbey at 
Liege, and on the stone is engraven a man in armour, with a 
forked beard, treading upon a lion ; and at the head of him, a 
hand of one blessing him, and words to the effect, * Ye that 
pass over me, for the love of God pray for me.' The churchmen 
tken showed also his knives, the furniture of his horse, and the 
spurs which he used in his travels. There was a belief in St. 
Albans, that his body was removed and deposited in the abbey, 
and the following epitaph hung upon one of the pillars : — 

•' All ye that paue, on this pillar cast eye. 

This epitaph read, if you can : 

'TwUl tell you a tombe once stood in this room. 

Of a brave, spirited man, 

'* John Mandeville by name, a knight of great fame, 

Born in this honoured towne -, 

Before him was none, thai ef er was koowne 

For traraile of k> high renown 

*' As tlie knightes in the temple, cross-legged in marble 

In armour with sword and wiih shield ; 

So was this knight grac\ which time hath defke't 

That nothing but ruins dolh yeelde. 

**Hi» travels being donae, be shines like the sunne 

In heavenly Canaan ; 

To which blessed place, the Lord of his grace,' 

Bring us all man after man." 

Sir John Mandevile*s book is disfigured by a fault common to 
all the ancient travellers ; every wondrous tale that was related 
to, or read by the writer, was chronicled with all the care due 
only to ascertained facts. On its first publication it was eagerly 
devoured by the credulous readers of the time, and his ** Travel- 
ler's Tales " were devoutly believed; but this very credulity was 
not without its good effects. The wonders related by Mandevile 
and Marco Polo, who had gone over much of the same country 
a century before, excited curiosity and inquiry ; other travellers 
increased the store of geographical knowledge, and pioneered the 
way for our merchants, and hence the belief in 

** Anthropophagi, and men whrse heads 
Do grow beneath their shouldlers,*' 
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maj be considered u a link in the eternal cliain of events *' work- 
ing together for good." 

The excessive popnlarity of the author was not, however, of 
long duration. Reason asserted her empire : theology became too 
pure to tolerate the admixture of Christian and Pagan wonders. 
Classical authority began to be consulted, and compared with 
modern researches. Men sought in the works of travellers for 
geographic and scientific information, not for the rehearsal of 
^les ; and when so great a portion of a work like this appeared 
to be founded on a credulous echo of what was acknowledged 
falsehood, a general cry of wilful fraud was raised against our 
author and his contemporaries of the same stamp. The accusa- 
tion was unjust, and founded on a total misconception of the 
principles and motives of the writer. It is certainly much to be 
regretted by the modern reader, that our elder travellers were 
so credulous, since, although their marvels may excite a smile, 
they diminish the interest of the narrative ; but when we examine 
the relations of Mandevile, we find that he has, with an honour- 
able scrupulosity, to which it would be well if all travellers ad- 
hered, carefully distinguished all that he knew of his own know- 
ledge from what he has obtained from reading or the reports of 
others. When he tells the most improbable stories, he prefaces 
them with—.*' Thei seyn," or " men seyn, but I have not sene 
it." 

The author, according to the humour of the times of ignorance 
in which he lived, has put into his history abundance of miracles 
and strange things. He was ambitious of saying all he could of 
the places he treats of, and has therefore taken monsters out of 
Pliny, miracles out of legends, and strange stories out of what 
Would now be called romance, and he says : — *' The which hys- 
tory I have bygonne, after the veray and true cronycles, and 
many other bokes that I have sought and overrode, for to accom- 
plyshe hit." And certainly he appears to have been very sac- 
oessful in his search, for the wonders he relates have no parallel 
in any single volume, save the renowned history of the immortal 
Baron Munchausen. But with all this ultra-extravagance, if it 
so pleases the reader to designate it> there is yet a poetic interest 
in these Travels. This and other works had a great influence 
in fixing, if not forming, much of the genius of the romantic 
poetry of the age, by reviving and giving the weight of living 
testimony to the materials for many of these fables. A few 
extracts, showing our author's genius in that line, are sub- 
Jdhied: — 

'* Cross a river of fresh water, four miles wide, to the land 
of Pigmie, where there are men but three spans long. The men 
and women are fair, and are married when they are half-a-year 
old. They live but eight years. These small men are the best 
workmen of sUk and cotton, and all manner of things, that are 
in the world. They scorn great men as we do giants, and have 
them to travel for them, and to till their land. 

*' There is another island, called Pitan ; the men of this land 
till no ground, for they eat nothing ; and they are small, but not 
so small as the Pigmies. These men live with the smell of wild 
apples, and when they go far out of the country, they bear apples 
with them ; for as soon as they lose the savour of apples, Uiey 
die. They are not reasonable, but as vrild as beasts. And there 
is another isle where the people are feathered, all but their faces 
and the palms of their hands : these men go about the sea as on 
the land, and they eat flesh and fish all raw." 

** From this land, men shall go to the land of Bactrie, where 
are many wicked and cruel men. In this land are trees that bear 
wool as it were sheep, of which they make cloth. In this land are 
Tpotains, that dwell sometimes on land, and sometimes on water, 
and are half man, half horses, and feed on men when they can 
get them. In this land are many griffins, more than in other 
places, and some say they have the body before as an eagle, and 
behind as a lion ; and it is true, for they are made so : but the 
griffin hath a body bigger than eight lions, and stronger than 
one hundred eagles, for certainly he will bear to his nest flying, 
a horse and man upon his back, or two oxen yoked together as 



they go to plough, for ^e hath long nails upoii his feet as great 
as horns of oxen, and of those they make cups tiiere to drink 
with, and of his ribs they do make bows to shoot with." 

Then in other places we hear of islands where men have 
but one eye in their front, and eat flesh and fish all raw. 
Others, where they have no heads, having their eyes in tbnr 
shoulders, and their mouths in their breasts. In anotlier, where 
they have neither head nor eyes, and have their mouths in their 
shoulders. Where they have flat faces without noses and witboat 
eyes ; but they have two small round holes instead of eyes, and 
they have flat mouths without lips : and in this isle tiiere are 
some also that have their faces flat, without eyes, mouth, or nose, 
but eyes and mouth behind on their shoulders. In another, men 
have lips about their mouths so great, that when they sleep in 
the sun they cover their faces with their lips. In another, are 
men as little as dwarfs, who have no mouth but a little roond 
hole, and through that hole they eat their meat with a pipe ; 
and they have no tongue, neither do they speak, but blow and do 
whistle, and do make signs one to another. Where there are 
men vrith feet like a horse, and pursue wild beasts, and eat 
them. Where they go on their hands and feet, and run about 
like cats or apes. 

Mandevile's book, '' with all its faults," is, in several points 
of view, a peculiarly interesting work ; every spot was to him 
truly *' holy ground." Around him on every hand were the 
living footsteps of the Divine Presence. The very rocks seemed 
to lament over the spirits whose martyrdom they had witnessed. 
Here were the infant scenes of the human race, the dwelling- 
place of primeval innocence, the abodes of the patriarcha, the 
prophets, and the kings of Israel ! The whole face of the coun- 
try ; the wild desert, vnth its green spots thinly scattered, like 
islands, for the repose of the weary traveller ; the Dead Sea ; the 
sacred plains of Egypt ; the Nile ; the rivers of Paradise ; the 
wild romantic mode of life of the tribes that scoured over the 
feure of the country ; all combined to awaken associations of the 
deepest and most reverential order. The voice which echoes to 
us from such scenes as these, viewed with feelings which agitated 
the bosom of a traveller like Mandevile, is calculated even yet 
to awaken some of the most powerful emotions of the heart, and 
make us cease to wonder that we sometimes find the imagination 
getting the better of the understanding. 

The views he takes of society and religion are marked by a 
liberal and enlightened tone, which we are surprised to find in 
one living in so bigoted and superstitious an age. But Mande- 
vile was a gentleman and a scholar, and travel had extended his 
views of humanity. The following tale, though in itself rather 
apocryphal, leads him to make reflections which do honour to 
the christian traveller. 

** There is another isle called Synople, wherein are good people 
of good faith, and they go all naked. Into that island came lung 
Alexander, and when he saw their truth and good belief he said 

* he would do them no harm, and bid them ask of him riches, or 
any thing else, and they should have it' And they answered, 

* that they had riches enough when they had meat and drink to 
sustain their bodies ;' and they said also, ' that the riches of this 
world are naught worth ; but if it were so, that he might grant 
them that they should never die, that would they pray him.' 
And Alexander said, ' that he might not do, for he was mortal, 
and should die as they should.' Then, said they, ' Why art 
thou BO proud, and win all the world and keep it in subjection, 
as it were a God, and hast no term of thy life ; and thou wilt 
have all the riches of the world which shall forsake thee, and 
thou shalt bear nothing with thee, but it shall remain to others ; 
but as thou wert bom naked, so shalt thou be done in earth ! ' 
And Alexander was greatly astonished at this speech. And they 
have not the articles of our faith ; nevertheless, I believe that 
God Hketh their service as he did of Job, that was a Painim, the 
which he held for his true servant, and many others. I beHeve, 
verily, that God loveth all those that love him, and serve him 
meekly and truly, and that despise the vain-glory of the world; 
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and these men do, and Job did ; and therefore, said the Lord, 
' I akkH pot laws to them in many manneri.' And the Gospel 
laith, * I hare other sheep that are not of this fold.' And there 
agfeeth the vinon St. Peter saw at Joppa, how the angel came 
firom heaTen,and brought with him all manner of beasts , as 
serpents, and diTers fowls, saying to St Peter, * Take and eat' 
And St Peter answered, ' I nerer eat of any unclean beast.' 
And the angel said unto him, ' Call thou not those things unclean 
which God hath cleansed.' This was done in token that men 
should not have any man in disdain for their divers laws ; for 
ve know not whom God loveth or whom he hateth." 

Hiere are four printed copies, in English, of Manderile's 
fnrtls, in the library of the British Museum, of as many various 
editions ; the two most ancient are in black letter, the first of 
viich is a typographical curiosity. It is embellUhed with a 
lirofusion of woodcuts representing the various marvels de- 
Kribed: the very rudeness of -their execution has something 
interesting about it. The book contains about 200 pages, small 
4to. The title runs thus :— *• The Voiage and Travayle of Syr 
John Mandevile, Knight, which treateth of the Way to Hieru- 
nkm, and of Manrayles of Inde, with other Islands and Conn- 
trjes. Imprinted at London, in Bread-streat, at the nether 
cade, by Thomas East, An. 1568. the 6 day of October." After 
the TaUe of Contents is the following : 

'* Herebeginneth a lyttle treatise or boke, named John Maun- 
devile, Knight, bom in England, in the towne of Sainte Albone, 
ind speaketh of the wayes to Hierusalem, to Inde, and to the 
great Cane ; and also to Prestor John's Land, and to many other 
Coontreys ; also of many marvailes that are in the Holy Lande." 
The orthography of this copy is very ancient, and is somewhat 
difficult to be read. The other black letter edition, of 1684, has 
the orthography somewhat modernised. There is also a small 
18mo copy, in roman print, without date, ** Printed for T. 
Hedges, opposite to St. Magnus Church, and Sold by J. Harriss, 
It the Looking-glass and Bible, on London Bridge, price One 
SWng." This is also still further modernized and abridged. 
The most complete edition is that of 1723, an 8vo volume of 
neariy 400 pages, which is from a MS. in the Cottonian collection, 
tiien upwards of four hundred years old, collated with seven 
others, some nearly as old as the author's time. In this copy 
ttie old orthography is restored. 

The versions and editions of Mandevile*s book are very 
nricnu, and unequal in execution. It has been printed in all 
countries as a popular book ; and of course many of such editions 
are uiaccarate and mutilated. 

In the following extract, the original is preserved as a specimen 
of the orthography :•— 

" ^STPt ii a long contree ; but it is streyt, that is to seye, 
urow: for thei may not enhurgen it toward the desert, for defaute 
of watre. And the contree is sett along upon the ryvere of Nyle ; 
l«»ttes as that ryvere may serve hal be flodes or otherwise, that 
whanoe it floweth it may spreden abrood thorghe the contree ; 
«o is the contree large of lengthe. For theyre it reynethe not 
l»ttt lityOe in the contree ; but the eyr is always pure and deer, 
'^wrcfore in that contree ben the gode astronomyeres ; for thei 
fp^ there no clouds to letten hem. Aso the cyttee of Cayre is 
nghte gret, and more huge than that of Babylone the lease. And 
it iytt ahoven toward the desert of Syrye a lytille aboven the 
Tvoreaboveseyd. In Bgypt there ben two parties ; the heghte, 
^ is toward Ethbpe ; and the loweness that is towardes 
Krahye." 

We uut now take our leave of old Sir John Mandevile; whom 
"• nyt aooompanied through many a strange country, beguiled 
^ his pleasant and frequently instructive chat. We have 
oolj hitrodaoed him to our readers, but we heartily recom- 
yj»A them to cultivate a further acquaintance with the venera- 
"BtniTeller. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF HOOPING-COUGH. 
It is probable that some of our readers may ask themselves or 
others the question, what is the utility of these articles on the 
diseases of childhood ? The usual symptoms attending them are 
stated ; but why is not the proper treatment also given ? To 
such we reply, that it never was our intention to enter into the 
details of the medical treatment respecting any complaint which 
we may place before them, and for this simple reason — ^the 
conviction that any attempt of the kind would be rather apt to 
lead them astray than to enlighten. 

Nature has not formed on the largest tree of the forest two 
leaves precisely alike — neither has she presented two cases of the 
same disease bearing exact resemblance. Age, constitution, or 
some peculiarity belonging to the individual varies them so much, 
as to constitute an important feature in the study and successful 
practice of medicine. Hence the impossibility of an universal 
Remedy or of prescribing correctly or scientifically from the 
mere name of a disease. The patient must be seen, and all the 
circumstances attending his or her case be taken carefully into 
the consideration of the medical practitioner, before be can 
prescribe proper remedies. 

These few observations may lead the reader to perceive the 
fallacy that must ever attend the announcement of a specific, or 
remedy, for the cure\)t any one complaint in all constitutions, 
and will, we trust, put them on their guard against the pre- 
tensions of those who profess to cure all the ills to which the 
human frame is subject, by (me remedy. The utility of these 
articles we have reason to believe is very generally understood ; 
but lest there should be even one who does not comprehend 
our intention, we shall briefly say, that our object is to give a 
plain statement of the usual symptoms attending those diseases 
of childhood, with such directions to the young mother as will 
keep her from committing any error from inexperience, and 
encourage her to resist the too frequent interference of friends 
or neighbours, in the management of her children, when affected 
with those diseases which call forth such abundance of maternal 
solicitude. 

In directing the attention of our readers to the ordinary symp- 
toms of Hooping- oough, we would observe, that hi its mild form, 
and during warm and temperate weather, it sometimes runs its 
course without exciting alarm to the parent, or greatly distressing 
the sufferer. Cases of so mild a nature occasionally occur, that 
children will continue playful, and apparently in as good health 
immediately before and aifter the paroxysm or fit of coughing, 
as during their ordinary state of health. But this favourable 
form with us, who inhabit a variable and cold climate, is not of 
very frequent occurrence ; on the contrary, there are few com- 
plaints incident to childhood, which require greater care to 
ensure the well being of those attacked by it ; and when in a 
severe form, the paroxysm of coughing is so distressing, even to 
the beholder, as to call forth the keenest sympathy for the suf- 
ferer. 

Hooping-cough commences with the symptoms of a common 
cold, such as watery eyes, nose discharging a thin mucus, with 
cough which may, even in the early periods, be observed to be 
in fits, and of longer duration than what usually attends common 
cold. These symptoms may continue from ten days to three 
weeks, or longer, before the whooping commences. 

It is this '* whooping*^ noise which has given rise to its 
peculiar name ; but it is iilso known by a variety of appellations, 
such as chin-cough — kink-congh — and kink-hoast. For the 
sake of clearness we will divide it into two stages ; the first, 
exhibiting the symptoms of common cold, which may proceed 
with so little fever or suffering, that even the experienced parent 
will only consider it an obstinate cold. But at the end of a 
period, varying from one to two or three weeks, the second 
stage commences, and is distinguished by the peculiar convulsive 
cough. In this cough a number of expirations are made with 
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Bucli violence, and repealed in such quick succession, that the 
patient seems to be almost in danger of suffocation. 

** The face and neck are swollen and livid, the eyes protruded, 
and fall of tears ; at length, one or two inspirations are made 
with similar violence, and by them the peculiar whooping sound 
is produced : a little rest probably follows, and is succeeded by 
another fit of coughing and another whoop ; until, after a suc- 
cession of these actions, the paroxysm is terminated by vomiting, 
or a discharge of mucus or phlegm from the lungs, or perhaps 
by both. Sometimes, when the kink is unusually severe, blood 
is forced from the nose, ears, and even from the eye-lids ; and 
occasionally it ends, without producing any discharge, in com- 
plete exhaustion of the patient. 

'* The number of paroxysms occurring during a day varies 
much in different cases, according to the severity of the disease ; 
and the violence of each is diminished in proportion to the free- 
ness of the expectoration. 

" After the disease has continued at its height for two or three' 
weeks, it begins naturally to decline ; the fits become less fre- 
quent and violent, the expectoration increases, the cough soon 
loses its peculiar characteristics, and finally wears away, leaving 
the patient in perfect health. It is to be observed, however, 
that occasionally, several weeks after the cough has entirely 
subsided, it may return ; and for a long time, if the patient 
accidentally catch cold, the cough will ofteif likewise assume the 
spasmodic character, and be accompanied by ** the whoop." 

Such are the symptoms attending the simple and uncom- 
plieated hooping-cough ; but, unhappily, it too often becomes 
complicated with other affections, which greatly add to the 
suffering and danger of the patient — such as inflammation of the 
lungs or respiratory organs, convtdsions, water on tbe brain, 
and remitting fever. 

The symptoms by which inflammation of the lungs will be 
recognized are, — increased frequency of inbreathing ; the fits of 
coughing more frequent and distressing ; the pulse beats much 
quicker ; the extremities have a tendency to become cold ; there 
is a panting after a paroxysm of coughing, which is dreaded and 
struggled against; the nostrils contract and dilate in each 
respiration, and the lips acquire a livid hue. Here the most 
prompt and decisive treatment becomes necessaiy, as the patient's 
safety depends on the early removal of these unfavourable 
symptoms. 

By relating the following melancholy case, we hope to make 
a deeper impression on the minds of those mothers, disposed to 
be influenced by the interference of neighbours and friends, on 
medical treatment, than we could expect to effect by our 
advice. 

A fine boy, an only child, about four years old, had the hoop- 
ing-cough, and was proceeding favourably, when the weather 
became suddenly cold aud frosty, with an easterly wind ; he was 
removed from np-stairs to a room below, when the change of 
atmosphere, in passing down stairs, gave rise to such symptoms 
as have been just described. His medical attendant ordered 
leeches to be applied, and other proper remedies. Unfortunately 
the mother had a female friend, who in her own imagination, 
possessed a cure for all complaints ; and in her way was cer- 
tainly an enthusiast. It required a stronger mind than the poor 
boy's mother had, to resist the importunity and assurance of her 
friend. That if she was only allowed to rub a certain celebrated 
embrocation on the sufferer's back, that night and the following 
morning, she was as satisfied as she lived, that the dear little 
fellow would be quite well, without the application of the nasty 
leeches, whick would only weaken him so much that he would 
never be able to go through the complaint. * 

Her enthusiasm and eloquence unhappily prevailed ; the ** nasty 
leeches,** and other means prescribed by a medical man, who had 
passed some twenty-five years of his life in the minute and close 
observation of disease, were disregarded ; time, which could not 
be regained, was lost in applying and trusting to stimulating 



external application, which might have been used as an adjunct, 
but which never could control or cure the symptoma under which 
the patient was labouring. The result may be told in a few 
words : a fond and doating father was left childless by the weak- 
ness of his wife ; and the enthusiastic friend, fh>m her igaorance 
and uncalled for interference, brought the weak and over-fiond 
mother to be one of the most unhappy of her sex. 

Hooping-cough is frequently complicated with oonv nliinns, 
especially at the period of teething ; but when oonTolaions take 
place, they will be readily recognized by the most inexperienced. 
Sometimes the child exhibits no indication to kad the mother 
to fear such an attack ; but after a fit of coughing oi gseater 
severity than usuai, the child is thrown into a violent oonralaioa 
fipom which it generally recovers. However^ it more Crequeotly 
happens that certain symptoms precede, and indicate the ap» 
proach of convulsions. If during the period of teething we 
observe the fits of coughing become greatly increased in riolence, 
and the child, instead of ^* whooping,*' becomea liWd, if the 
fingers and toes appear to be spasmodically contracted, and the 
thumbs drawn into the palms of the hands, we may expect, and 
most probably will have, convulsions, unless suitable means are 
employed to ward off the threatened attack. Unhappily the 
repetition of them but too frequently terminates in that fonnid- 
able malady, water on the brain ; therefore the urgent necessity 
to do all in our power to prevent such a train of diaeaaed actios 
taking possession of the system. For if this powerful and 
unrelenting enemy establishes a footing in the citadel, there 
is little chance of dislodging him before the 'fabric is reduced 
to ruins. 

Hooping-cough may also be complicated vrith remittent fever 
and disordered state of the bowels ; but when these are present, 
although less to be feared than the two former combinations, 
yet they render the disease tedious and untractable, and can 
only be properly treated by the intelligent medical man. 

We shall conclude with a brief exposition of the management 
of children labouring under hooping-cough. The child should 
be kept in an equal and agreeable temperature ; and we would 
urge particular attention to be paid to this subject, as there is a 
very general disposition existing towards the exposure of tbe 
child to the cold and open air — vainly imagining that a change 
of atmosphere is beneficial. But during the first weeks of tbe 
attack, such a change is always attended with danger of increasing 
the violence of the cough, and bringing on some of the com- 
binations we have before stated. The unhappy result of the case 
above given, will, we trust, strengthen our illustration on this 
point, and lead the mother to become convinced of the necessity 
of keeping her child in an equal and agreeable temperature 
during the early period of the disease. When the second stsge 
has continued for some time, and the cough is the only distress- 
ing symptom, a change of air is desirable, and is generally pro- 
ductive of beneficial effects. 

The diet, if the child be weaned, should consist of milk, ia 
combination with the farinaceous preparations, such as bread, 
flour, sago, rice, arrow-root, &c.* During cold weather the 
clothing should be warm. Every care should be taken to prevent 
the occurrence of inflammatory action. No other disease has 
had a greater variety of remedies recommended for its core tbio 
hooping-cough ; but as we believe it will have ita course, 
independent of all the remedial means which have been used to 
shorten it, we would dissuade mothers from putting mudi ftitk 
in, or trying any of, the popular remedies which may be recom- 
mended to her. We cannot conclude before offering a word or 
two in favour of the use of the gum-lancet, when the patient is 
suffering from the irritation of teething — especially when there 
are symptoms indicating the approach of convulsions. Let not 
the fond mother be deterred from having the guma lanced in 
apprehension of pain being inflicted on her offspring, as the 
proper application of the gum-lancet is a more efficient soother 
than all the soothing syrups ever invented. 
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A WORD TO YOUNG MEN. 

It is sot now as it used to be in the days which Scott has 
K) ably depicted, when the ''apprentices*' of London were able 
to awe a court, or to ruin a favoarite ; order and obedience 
have sacoeeded to that state of boisterous misrule ; but what 
has been lost in power hajs been gained in respectability ; and, 
if no longer to be feared, you are at least a class to be cared for. 
ISro paths He before you : the hours at your disposal must either 
he 80 occupied as to raise and purify your nature, or they will 
be giren up to idleness, and almost consequently to vice. It is 
not that these hours are given merely for what is called relaxa- 
tion; they are taken from manual duty, to be occupied in 
mental im p rovement ; and that portion of your body, who in 
London are now enjoying the benefit of the recent regulations 
respecting the closing of shops, should endeavour to lead some 
patriotic individuals to set on foot plans for libraries, at so 
cheap a rate as to render hooka accessible to all your ckuss ; if 
foch efforts be not made for you, they must be made by you. 
HsTing once acquired the habit of passing your leisure hours 
in reading, no temptation to any morally or mentally unhealthy 
place of amusement will have power over you. Read useful 
works, make yourselves acquainted with the scientific part of 
TOOT trade ; every business has some portion of science con- 
Dected with it : even the weaving of a bit of ribbon is guided by 
m a thema tical rules, and the sdssors with which you cut it may 
lead yon to the investigation of the mechanical powers. If 
yoor occupation lie among the productions of nature, endea- 
Toor to learn their culture, and the possibility of improving 
or increasing them ; see and feel how the beneficent God has 
adapted the produce of each climate to the wants of the inha- 
bitants ; read of the hardships which those adventurous men 
endured, who first brought foreign luxuries to our country; 
admire their perseverance, but reprobate the cruelty they too 
often practised towards those innocent and happy " children of 
the soil," whose homes they invaded : let the sufferings of the 
sisTe, and the wrongs of the Hindu, awaken in your hearts 
gratitade to Him who has caused your ^ lines to fall in pleasant 
places f and remember that tyranny and ill-temper to infe- 
riors are as culpable in you as in the slave-driver. 

Does your business awaken in you a love and admiration for 
the works of art ! Read of ancient times — of Greece — of a 
whole nation cultivating beauty in art. Read of the Parthenon, 
and admire the exquiate outline of its groups, the elaborate 
finish of its decorations — then reflect upon the history of the 
people who fostered this beauty ; they were conquerors, they 
wtfrr tyrants, they are slaves, even though Greece hns been 
nised to the rank of a kingdom. Or go back to ages when 
Greece was not. Let Belzoni or Wilkinson describe to you 
the ponderous but beautiful sculpture of Egypt, or the manners 
and customs of the old Egyptians. What are the people who 
now live under the shadow of the columns of Tentyra I They 
tlso are slaves, fallen in mind and body. Read in Basil Hall 
of the care of Elephanta, gigantic as the genius of its archi- 
tects. Read of EUora, with its thousand caves ; of Barotti ; 
of "the ringlet on the brow of Cheetore ;" and ask. What are 
the people whose ancestors thus perpetuated the soul of beauty 
which inspired them t They are slaves. And shall we too be 
sUresI No. 

It b not probable that our country vdW be for ever protected 
from the doom of change, of decay ; " the fiery Frank and 
forioos Hun" may have become our ally in civilisation and 
commerce, we are not therefore the more secure ; the sons of 
Kagog may be confined within their rampart, but it is not the 
less certam that change will come ; though whence, and by 
what agents, this generation cannot perceive. We should 
reflect that another empire will take up the ball of civilization 
where we drop it, and, therefore, as accountable creatures, 
we should endeavour to further it to the utmost of our power. 
And to what^clasB must we look for an invigoration of the 



mental strength of our country ! Not to that cUss encircled by 
a factitious state of society and education. Not to tlie agricul- 
tural population, — in no class is so much appalling ignorance to 
be met with, as among the cultivators of the soil ; — those even, 
who, living upon their own land, and above the pi*essure, of 
the wants of life, might find leisure to cultivate their mental 
faculties, even they are more profoundly ignorant in all 
which is not a mere matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
than the mechanic ; wo can hardly look to these for intellec- 
tual progression. It is to the middle chusses of respectable 
tradesmen, in easy circumstances, that we must turn, in hope 
and well-grounded expectation ; to men whose employments 
lead them to scientific inquiry : and in this class those we are 
now addressing may be prospectively included. Some of you will 
one day probably be masters ; endeavour to bring into tliat 
situation increased knowledge, a wider liberality, and more 
philosophical views. The foundation for this must be laid in 
your present hours of leisure ; do not let those hours pass by 
unimproved. To each is given some peculiar talent ; search 
your own minds and discover the bent of this talent ; foster it, 
and it vdU, if directed in accordance with the injunctions of the 
Gospel, prove a blessing to yourselves, and to those dependent 
upon you. If the acquisition of languages be easy to you, look 
up to Sir W. Jones as your example, no matter at how great 
a distance; see how he, by perseveiing industry, pierced the 
veil which liad hitherto hidden from the western world the 
treasures of oriental learning : if your mind be alive to the 
exquisite beauty of the starry heavens, read of Ferguson, the 
self-taught nistic, who, while employed in keeping sheep, 
marked the position of the stars \N'ith a bead and thread: 
if your inclination be to poetry, dismiss your reveries, and 
employ yourself in some task requiring undivided attention of 
body and mind. 

History afifords equal excitement and amusement blended 
with instruction. Rome, by rapine, injustice, and t^Tanny, 
arose to be the mistress of the western world ; in her decline 
we can see clearly, as if written with a " pencil of light,** how 
her first Romulus prepared the fate of her last. The career 
of Napoleon was but a feeble imitation of the victories of 
Rome ; and a simihir career to his, will probably not again 
astonish the world. Internal decay, not foreign conquest, is 
the antagonist of modem stability. Extend your researches 
into the general history of man, of his powers, of his affections ; 
meditate upon the purposes of his creation, and learn from the 
Bible how to fulfil those purposes : fear not that such inquiries 
will be useless ; they will strengthen your mind, and enable 
you to keep your virtuous resolutions through difficulty and 
temptation. Knowledge of any kind, however apparently i*emoto 
from your every-day pursuits, can never be useless ; 
«< Bo sure that God 
Ne'er dooms to waste the strength be deigns irapftri." 



LTCENSBO JESTER. 

If it were possible to restore dead fashions to life, we would 
revive the office of Jester. It is by the squandering glances of 
the fool, that the wise man*8 folly is anatomised with least dis- 
comfort. From the professed fool he may receive the i-eproof 
without feeling the humiliation of it, and the medicine will not 
work the worse, but the better, for being administered under 
the disguise of indulgence or recreation. It would be well, 
indeed, if every man who, whether in thought or in action, has 
too much his own way, would keep a licensed jester. AU 
coteries, literary, political, or fieisbionable, which enjoy the dan- 
gerous privilege of leading the tastes and opinions of the little 
circle which is their world, ought certainly to keep one as part 
of their establishment. The House of Commons, being at once 
the most powcifnl body on the earth, and the most intolerant of 
criticism, stands especially in need of an officer who may speak 
out at random, without fear of Newgate. Every philosopher 
who has a system, every theologian who heads a sect, every 
projector who gathers a company, every interest that can com- 
mand a party, would do wisely to retain a privileged jester. 

Edinburgh Jievit¥f» 
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INFORMATION ON SPECTACLES*. 

Spectaclbs and side-saddles, we are t]iiamtly informed, 
became common in England in the reign of Richard the Second. 
The ancients, however, knew the power of bnming-glasses, and 
one cunning rogue, we are told, discovered a new wajr to pay old 
debts by means of a round stone or glass, used in lighting of 
fires, with which he melted the bond, written, as usual in those 
days, on wax. Their burning-glasses were spheres, either solid 
or full of water, their foci were consequently very short and 
confined. A long interval occurred before spectacles were con- 
structed, and three hundred years elapsed between the invention 
of spectacles and telescopes. 

Our eyes should have our nicest and most tender care, since 
it is by them we are familiarized with objects of the roost ex- 
quisite interest and beauty, abounding on the earth we inhabit, 
and in the starry firmament above us : — 

•* My soul, while Nature's beauties feast mine eyes, 
To Nature's God contemplative shall rise."— IXodslby. 

The faculty of sight should be estimated and regarded by us 
with more than ordinary care, when we reflect that it u the 
medium through which the most exalted and gratifying impres- 
sions are received ; and our watchful regard to its healthy pre- 
servation and agreeable exercise is the more required from the 
consideration, that while to its admirable organization and 
delicate sense of perception we stand so much indebted, those 
very qualities render it extremely sensitive to injudicious treat- 
ment. 

The eyes, when in a sound and healthy state, instinctively 
adjust themselves at a distance of twelve inches from a book or 
paper, when they are observing the same. This distance is 
found to be most natural and agreeable ; for when we extend it 
to sixteen, twenty, or thirty inches, the crystalline lens is 
stimulated to keep a distant and clear perception, until, as the 
distance increases, the object become less and less perceptible. 
When we are compelled to extend this natural distance, expe- 
rience difficulty in reading small characters, or find it necessary 
to get more light on what we are observing, we may safely con- 
clude that artificial assistance is needed, and that, judiciously 
applied, the tendency to decay will be mUdly arrested. 

The design of spectacles is to supply the loss of power which 
is experienced by the eyes at different periods of Ufe, and 
arising from various causes. These productions of art are con- 
structed with a close observance to, and act upon, the same 
principles as those by which the process of vbion is regulated. 

Spectacles ought not to do more than maintain or preserve 
to us the capability of seeing at the natural distance. This is, 
in fact, all they are intended to effect. When the crystalline 
lens of the eye, losing its convexity, fails to converge the rays 
of light, and bring them to their natural focus on the retina, an 
artificial lens, of suitable convexity, supplies to it this capability, 
and compensates for its gradual diminution of capacity. Thus 
lenses for assisting the sight are fashioned upon the optical prin- 
ciples so apparent in the mechanism of the eye itself, which, 
it will be observed, is neither round nor flat, but of that nicely 
moulded convexity which is indispensable for the performance 
of its functions. If lenses were either spheres or planes, they 
likewise would be ineffective for the purpose proposed. 

There is not any material in existence, beside pebble and 
glass, which is calculated for spectacle purposes. The pretended 
"improvements," "pellucid lenses,'' "refractive transparencies,** 
" patent amber," ** crystal preservers," &c., are new-fangled 
terms, coined to entrap the uninitiated. Glass for optical uses 
8 heavy, homogeneous, and free from streaks and veins. More 
expensive chemical substances are employed in its manufacture 
than are used in making common glass. 

Brazil pebbles, or crystallized quartz, are imported to this 
country in rough blocks ; these are cut or slit, by the aid of 

* From a lively tract, called *' Spectacle Secrets," by George Cox, 
London, I89B. 



pulverized diamond, into slabs or pieces, of the diameter required. 
Those pieces in which bubbles, waves, or blemishes appear, are 
thrown aside by the optician who is tenacious of his fiur fane, 
as their imperfections become more apparent in ereiy after- 
stage of their progress ; and when polished, centred, and abased 
for the spectacle-frame, they are really improper to be used at 
all ; nevertheless, the needy, or dishonest, rather than loae a 
fraction of their gains, often persist in working up much imper- 
feet material, and, harping upon their being pebble — real pebbte 
— ^palm them upon the uninitiated as genuine articles. Pbb- 
hies have the following important advantages : thej are of equ^ 
density, and exceedingly hard, firm, and dear ; their sorfices 
are not liable to become misty or scratched (which circamataoee 
alone often compels a change of glasses) : they are of a pure, 
cool nature, and show this contrast to glass (which is« on the 
contrary, produced by the action of artificial heat) in the toudi 
of the finger or tongue to their surfaces. They are, in conse- 
quence of these properties, calculated to suit the sight for a 
longer period than glass ; but they need not be Uirown ande 
when, from the indications already referred to, we find an 
increase of magnifying power is required, as they can be re- 
worked readily enough to meet the acquirement of the eyes, and 
at an expense of scarcely more than that of a new pair of glaates, 
or about one-third of their original cost. The directions for 
ascertaining the focus of concave or convex pebbles, are the 
same as described for concave or convex glasses. 

The use of wire, gauze, crape, and muslin, as substitntes for 
glass, should be avoided, because it is a fallacy to assert that 
they are cooler and more agreeable to the eye. Iliere is abun- 
dant space for the circulation of air in the region of the eye if 
the spectacle-frame adapts itself pleasantly to the wearer's fooe ; 
while the eye and common sense may answer together that, to 
look on things around us, a transparent medium is preferable 
to a hazy and indistinct one. We do not choose bars and 
gratings, or coarse curtains, in preference to glass, for the win- 
dows of apartments ; but if the light is sometimes too intense, 
we place a shade to soften its dazzling effects. Such predsdy 
is the reason why tinted glass spectacks, for defending the eyes 
from rain, dust, and wind, are recommended. 

Lenses worked by machinery are produced in greater quanti- 
ties, within a given time, than those worked by hand. They 
are passed through the different stages of grinding and polish- 
ing without having the keen eye of the worlmian carefully watch- 
ing their progress, and adjusting the inequalities in their surfaces 
or edges, which will always appear more or less in the working. 

The price at which competition demands those lenses riiall be 
rendered, operates against the wearer of spectacles ; for the pro- 
ducer cannot afford to throw aside such as are finulty, and the 
wholesale agent and retail dispenser cannot expect to liaye, at 
the low price charged, lenses which will bear a critical exami- 
nation ; and thus all which can possibly be used are thrust into 
frames of one kind or other, from the common iron or horn 
sold by the poor hawkers at sixpence, eigfatpence, and one shil- 
ling per pair, to the more expensive frames ; while many faulty 
glasses, after being dubbed with some ear-tickling appellation, 
and imbibing extraordinary **light.modiiying and refractive vir- 
tues," by passing into the hands of the hawker of a higher dass, 
are palmed upon the unfortunate spectacle -purchasers who are 
simple enough to give credence to the wondrous tale. 

The eyes in which no malformation or disease exists, but 
which simply partake of constitutional decay, or, from too con- 
tinued application to sedentary and studious pursuits, are be- 
ginning to feel a want of assistance, should have spectacles of 
sixty-inch focus, which is an exceedingly slight magnifnog 
power ; and if these are found to be insufficient to afford si 
agreeable and natural perception (not an enlarged or magnified 
image of the letters of a book, &c., held in the hand at the 
distence of twelve or fourteen inches from the eye), then apply 
those of the next power, viz. forty-eight inches' focus. If tsese 
again are unequal to supply the loss of power or incapacity of 
the eye to converge the light to a point at the instant it mdies 
the retina, then lenses of thirty-six indies focus are to be bsd 
recourse to ; and when these fail to afford agreeabk visioD, 
thirty, twenty-eight, twenty-four, twenty, must be progressively 
adopted, thus gradually descending the scale» until the eyes re- 
ceive such compensation for their progressive decay and lost of 
power, as spectacles carefully suit^ to the sight are capable so 
effectually to supply. 

The period at whidi the sight begins to foil does not at til 
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(kpend on age, but varies in different persons according to the 
formation of the eyes, the treatment they have received, and 
the constitntioDal capability ; therefore, the age of the person 
requiring spectacles gives but a vague general idea to the opti. 
cian as to what is required, unless other particulars are stated ; 
such aa whether glasses have been used before ; the distance at 
which writing and printing are seen pleasantly without assist- 
ance : the focus of those last used, or sending even but a broken 
piece of the same. 

The near-sighted, or those who require concave spectacles, 
should use those of the slightest power ; No. 0, or No. 1, will 
generally be sufficient at first, but this, by the aid of the trial- 
box, can readily be determined by the wearer himself. 'There is 
Each an immense benefit experienced by the short-sighted from 
spectacles which suit their sight, that to argue for their adop- 
tion of them would be quite superfluous. Without spectacles 
they are excluded from observing beautiful landscapes, recog- 
nising individuals, or viewing to advantage any of the crowd of 
interesting objects around them ; but by adopting them they 
are placed on a par with the long-sighted in such circumstances, 
#hile the sharp and microscopic character of their sight wiihout 
spectacles, gives them many advantages over those possessing 
ordinary vision. 

The short, or near-sighted eyes, have the cornea, and often 
the crystalline lens, more convex or arched out than in long- 
«ghted eyes. This formation causes the rays to converge to a 
focus before they reach the retina, but by the application of a 
concave lens the difficulty is corrected, and the rays are carried 
on to the proper point for giving a perfect image on the retina. 
This character of sight is very frequent, and is more parUcu- 
lariy remarkable among those whose mode of life restricts them 
to crowded cities, sedentary employments, and confined situa- 
tbns. Those whose infantine and youthful years have been 
passed in the country, or where the eyes have had a free range 
of view, not circumscribed by the walls of the nursery, or li- 
mited to the observation of objects near at hand, rarely require 
concave spectacles. 

The spectacle-frames next demand our attention, as our 
utmost care in judiciously selecting lenses of the proper focus 
or our sight will be neutralised if the frame or mounting in 
which they are placed does not apply comfortably to the 
bead, leaving the lenses they carry fair and parallel before the 
eyes. If the front of a pair of spectacles is too short for the 
wearer's face, he will look upon the edge of the lens, and a por- 
tion of the exterior rim of the frame ; if they are too long his 
eye will meet the opposite edge and inner curve of the rim. 
Spectacle-frames are fashioned to suit the variety of formation 
in different individuals, and therefore such should be applied as 
adapt themselves pleasantly to the temples, aeross the forehead 
and before the eyes. 

The material of which they are composed should be gold, 
stiver, or enamelled blue steel Tortoiseshell, also, when 
well made, is very light and pleasant to wear, particularly for 
ladies. There is no advantage in large size, or round-eye 
specUcles, to compensate for their clumsy appearance and great 
weight ; we get a sufficient expanse of observation with the 
oval-shaped glasses without harassing the eye with an excess of 
light, which the large glasses admit. 

t Solid blue steel mountings are a decided improvement, and 
are invaluable for persons who constantly require spectacles. 
They are wrought from a plate of steel, and shaped as light and 
nnifbrm as any other town-made elastic blue steel spectacles, 
with the advantage of being more durable,' and eventually less 
expensive ; for as they have no soldering in their composition, 
it is scarcely possible to break them, and therefore they rarely 
want repairing. Blue steel spectacles, in consequence of their 
bemg so much in request, are coarsely imitated, and vast num- 
bers are 'sold by the pretended cheap shops, at apparently low 
prices which the wearer will find to be immensely beyond their 
real value. There are thirteen different qualities of the specta- 
cles termed blue steel. The chief part are country made, and 
roaghly put together, some being all iron, others having iron 
fronts and steel sides ; others again bearing a tolerably dose 
resemblance to the best town-made articles, which, unless the 
two are compared together, is likely to deceive a casual observer. 
It will be perceived that it is the workmanship and nice finish of 
the best town-made spectacle-frames which necessarily increases 
the price. Thus, a single pound'of pig iron,which costs one penny, 
can be manufactured into watch-springs of the value of 240/. 



THE PROFESSOR OF SIGNS. 

King James VI., on removing to London, was waited upon 
by the Spanish Ambassador, a man of erudition, who had a 
crotchet in his head that every country should have a Professor 
of Signs, to teach him, and the like of him, to understand one 
another. 

The Spanish ambassador was lamenting' one day, before the 
king, this great desideratum throughout all Europe, when the 
king, who was a queerith sort of man, said to him, '* Why, I 
have a Professor of Signs in the northernmost college of my 
dominions, vis., at Aberdeen ; but it is a great way off, perhaps 
six hundred miles." — ** Were it ten thousand leagues off, I shall 
see him,'' said the ambassador, ** and I am determined to set out 
in two or three days." The king saw he had committed himself, 
and wrote, or caused to be written to the University of Aber- 
deen, stating the case, and desiring the professors to put him off 
some way, or make the best of him. The ambassador arrived, 
was received with great solemnity, but soon began to inquire 
which of them had the honour to be the Professor of Signs ? 
And being told that the Professor was absent in the Highlifnds 
and his return uncertain, said the Ambassador, ** I will wait 
his return, though it were twelve months." Seeing that this 
would not do, and that they had to entertain him at a great 
expense all the while, they contrived a stratagem. There was 
one Geordie, a butcher, blind of an eye, a droll fellow, with 
much wit and roguery about him. He is got, told the story, 
and instructed to be the Professor of Signs, but not to speak on 
pain of death. Geordie undertakes it. The ambassador is 
now told the Professor of Signs would be at home next day, at 
which he rejoiced greatly. Geordie is gowned, wigged^ and 
placed in a chaur of state in a room of the college, all the 
professors and the ambassador being in an acyoining room. The 
ambassador is now shown into Geordie's room, and left to con- 
verse with him as well as he oould. The ambassador holds up 
one finger to Geordie, Geordie holds up two, the ambassador 
holds up three fingers, Geordie clenches his fist and looks stem. 
The ambassador then takes an orange from his pocket and holds 
it up ; Geordie takes a piece of barley-cake from his pocket and 
holds it up ; after which the ambassador bows profoundly to 
him and retires to the other professors, who anxiously inquired 
his opinion of their brother ? ** He is a perfect miracle " said 
.the ambassador, '* I would not give him for the wealth of the 
Indies ! I first held up one finger, denoting that there is OM 
God }• he held up two, signifying that these are the Father and 
Son; I held up three, meaning the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost ; he clenched his fist, to say that the three are one. I 
then took out an orange, signifying the goodness of God, who 
gives his creatures not only the necessaries, but the luxuries of 
life ; upon which the wonderful man presented a piece of bread, 
shovring that it was the staff of life, and preferable to every 
luxury." 

ti The Prof^sors were glad that matters had turned out so well ; 
so, having got quit of the ambassador, they next went to Geordie, 
to hear his version of the signs. '* Well, Geordie, how have 
you come on, and what do you think of your man?" — "TTie 
rascal ! " said Geordie, *' what did he do first, think ye ? He 
held up one finger, as much as to say, you have only one eye ! 
I held up two, meaning, that my one eye was as good as both 
his. Then the fellow held up three fingers to say there were 
three eyes between us, and then I was so mad, I sieeked my 
neive, and would have come a whack on the side of his head, 
but for your sakes. Then the rascal takes out an orange, as 
much as to say, your poor beggarly cold country cannot produce 
that ! I showed him a whang of bear bannock, meaning I did na 
care a farthing for him or his trash either, so long's I hae this ! 
but, by a' thafs guid, (concluded Geordie) I'm angry yet that 
I did na thrash the hide of the scoundrel I " 

So much for signs, or two ways of telling a story. 
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THB APPROACH OF AGE. 
Ab oft as I hear the robin-redbremst channt it as cheerfully In Septem- 
ber, the beginning of winter, as in March, the approach of the summer, 
why should not we (thinks I) gire as cheerful entertainment to the hoary< 
frosty hairs of our age's winter, as to the primroses of our youth's qtring ? 
Why not to the declining sun in adversity, as (like Persians) to the rising 
sun of prosperity ? I am sent to the ant, to leam industry ; to the dore, to 
learn innocenoy ; to the serpent, to learn wisdom ; and why not to this 
bird, to leam equanimity and patience, and to keep the same tenor of my 
mind's quietness, as wdl at the approach of the calamities of winter as 
Hi the firing of happiness? and since the Roman's constancy is so com- 
mended, who changed not his countenance with his changed fortunes, 
why should not I, with a Christian resolution, hold a steady course in all 
weathers, and though I be forced with cross winds to shift my sails and 
catch at side winds, yet skillfully to steer and keep on my course by the 
Cape qf Qood Hope* till I arrive at the haven of eternal happiness ?— 
Warteiek's Spare Minutes. 

"WIT AND JUDGMENT. 
Wit is bmshwood, judgment tinder : the one gives the greatest flame, 
the other yields the durablest heat ; and both meeting make the best fire. 
•-Sir T, Overbury. 

COSTUME IN EDWARD ITI.'s REIGN. 
Dress in the reign of Edward m. 1327, is thus described by Knyghton, 
an historian of these times :— " As regards gentlemen, what could exhibit 
« more fantastical appearance than an English beau of the 14th century ? 
He wore long-pointed shoes, fastened to his knees by gold or silver chains, 
a stocking of one colour on one leg and one of another colour on the other, 
short breeches which did not reach to the middle of his tliighs ; a coat one 
half black the other half white or blue, a long beard, a silk hood, buttoned 
under his chin, embroidered with grotesque figures of animals, and orna- 
mented with gold, silver, or precious stones." The dress of ladies is thus 
.described : — *' The tournaments are attended by many ladies of the first 
rank and greatest beauty dressed in party-coloured tunics. Their tippets 
are very short, their caps remarkably small and wrapt about their heads 
with cords. Their girdles are ornamented with gold and silver, and they 
wear short swurds, like daggers, before them, which hang across their 
stomachs. They are mounted on the finest horses with the richest furni- 
ture; and thus equipped they ride from place to place in quest of tour^ 
namcnts, by which they distdpato their fortunes, and often ruin their repu- 
tations.** 

BFFKCT8 OF WINE ACCOUNTED FOR. 

When Noah planted the first vine, and retired, Satan approached and 
said—" I will nourish you, charming plant ! " He quickly fetched three 
animals— a sheep, a lion, and hog— and killed them, one after another, 
near the vine. The virtues of the blood of these three animals penetrated 
it, and are still manifest in its growUi. When a man drinks one goblet of 
wine, he is then agreeable, gentle, friendly— that is thenature of the lamb. 
When he drinks two, he is like a lion, and says, *' who is like me ? **— he 
then talks of stupendous things. \Mien he drinks more, his senses forsake 
him ; and, at length, he wallows in the mire. Need it be said, that he 
then resembles the hog 1— Richardson. 

SIR WILLIAM JONES AND THOMAS D\T. 
One day, upon removing some books at the chambers of the former, a* 
laige spider dropped upon the floor, upon which Sir William, with some 
wannth, said. *<Kill that spider. Day! kUl that spider." <' No," said 
Mr. Day, with coolness, '* I will not kill that spider, Jones : I do no^know 
that I have a right to kill that spider. Suppose, when you are going in 
yuur chaise to Westminster hall, a superior being, who perhaps may have 
as much power over you as yon have over this insect, should say to his 
companion, • Kill that lawyer! kill that lawyer 1 ' how should yon like 
that, Jones ? and I am sure that to most people, a lawyer is a more noxious 
animal than a spider.** 

A JUST FLOGGING. 

I had one just flogging. When I was about thirteen I went to a shoe- 
maker, and begged him to take me as his apprentice. He being an honest 
man, immediately took me to Bowyer, (the master of the Blue-Coat School, 
In which Col^dge was educated,) who got into a great rage, knocked 
me ^wn, and even pushed Crispin rudely out of the room. Bowyer asked 
me why I had made myself such • fool ? To which I answered that I had 
a great desire to be a shoemaker, and that I hated the thought of being a 
clergyman. «* Why so ? ** said he. ** Because, to tell you the truth, sir,' 
•aid I, *< I am an infidel ! " For this, without more ado, Bowyer flogged 
mo, wisely as I think ; soundly, as I know. Any whining or sermonising 
would have gratified my vanity, and confirmed me in my absurdity ; as 
It was, I was laughed at and got heartily ashamed of my ioJAy.—CoUridge. 

TO TAKE OFF IMPRESSIONS IN PLASTER OF PARIS OR 
SULPHUR. 
The plaster must be pulverized and sifted through a piece of very fine 
gauxe. First rub over the medal or engraved stone very softly with oil, 
and having wiped it with cotton surround the edge of it with a slip of thin 
lead i mix up the sifted plaster with water and stir it gently to prevent it 
throwing up air bubbles, then pour it over the medal, or whatever it may 
be, the impression of which is wanted, and sulTer it to harden and dry ; it is 
easily detached, and forms a mould strongly marked. The prooess by 
solphur b the same. Before these are used at moulds for impressioiis they 
mnst^be oiled. 



INDUSTRY. 

Heat gotten by degrees, with motion and ezerdae. Is more natural, aai 
stays longer by one, than what Is gotten all at once by oomfaif to the flra. 
Goods acquired by Industry prove oommonly more lasting than lands bj 
descent.- ^«X<er'« Holy and Pre/ane States. 

^leas, a king of Scythia, used to say that he thought himaelf no bettv 
than his horse-keepor when he was idte.—PluU Moral, p. 3M. 

SPRATS. 

Sprats (** Clupea sprattus") abound on the Norfolk, SuflUIk. Esmx, 
Kentish, and other coasts, and afford during the whole of the winter, a 
cheap supply of food both to rich and poor. The largest quantities are 
taken when the nights are dark and foggy. From 400 to MO stow-bosls 
are employed during the winter. Many thousand tons in aoma seasom 
are taken, and sold at6d. and 8d. the bushel, depending on the sopply sad 
demand, to farmers, who distribute about forty bushels of sprats over an 
acre of land, and sometimes manure twenty acres at the ooat of &te an 
acre. In the winter of 18S9-30, sprats vrere particulariy abundant ; large 
loads, containing from 1,000 to l,fiOO bushels, bought at 6d. a Voabel, were 
sent up the Medway as far as Maidstone, to manure the hop gnrandi^ 
Notwithstanding the immense quantity consumed by the 1,500,000 inhab- 
itants of London and its neighbourhood, there is yet occasionally a sorplus 
to be disposed of at so low a price as to Induce the fumera even so near 
the metrop(dis as Dartford, to use them for manure.^-. y«rreirs Briiisk 
Fishes. 

ANTIQUITY OF EPITAPHS. 
Many instances of epitaphs in prose and in verse, may be oolleetod fnm 
the old Greek poets and historians, who wore yet but children compared 
to the Chaldeans and Egyptians. But the most ancient precedent of 
epitaphs must be that recorded in the most ancient history, namely the 
Old Testament, 1 Sam. vl. 18 ; where it is reoorded, that the groat stone 
erected as a memorial unto Abel, by his father Adam, remained nnts 
that day in being, and its name was called *' the stone of Abel ; ** and iti 
elegy was, ** Here was shed the blood of the righteous Abel: ** as it issbo 
called 4.0(K) years after. Matt. zziU. 35. And this is the origin of msnv- 
mental memorials and elegies.— ^Mm. Oracle, 

CHAIN OF BEINGS. 

Bitumen and solphur form the link botweoi earth and metal, vltrMs 
unite metals with salts, crystallisations connect salt with stones, the 
amianthes and lytophites form a kind of tie between stones and idsats. 
the polypus unites plants to insects, the tube-worm seems to lead to dwUs 
and reptiles, the water-sa^wnt and the eel form a passage ttoai npdin 
to fish, the anas nigra are a medium between fishes and birds, the bat and 
the flying squirrel link birds to quadrupeds, and the monkey equaUy gives 
the hand to quadrupeds and to man. 

CHINESE APHORISMS. 

He who toils with pain will eat with pleasure. No dmis outside, nor 
no doctors within. Forbearance is a domestio Jewd. Something H 
learned every time a book is opened. To stop the hand Is the way to stop 
the mouth. Who aims at ezcdlenoe will be above mediocrity • ^hu aimi 
at medkMvity will fall bdow It. 

CASH AND COURAGE. 

None fight with true spirit who are overioaded with cash. A nan 
who had been fortunate at cards, was applied to, to act as a seoond 
in a duel, at a period when the seconds engaged as heartily as the 
principals. '* I am not,** said he, ** the man for your pmpoae, Jost st 
present, but go and apply to him from whom I won a thonsand galBeaf 
last night, and, I warrant you, he will fight like any devil ! '•^'AmdntW 
Anec p. 138. 

man's INSIGNIFICANCE. 

Whavmt shall r epre se n t to his fancy, as in a picture, that great Imags 
of our mother Nature, portrayed in her fkill majesty and lustre, wbosffer 
in her face shall read so general and so constant a variety, whoever than 
observe himself in that figure, and not himself, but a whole Ungdom, no 
bigger than the least touch or prick of a pencfl. In oomparison of the 
whole, that man alone Is able to value things according to their trae esti- 
mate and grandeur.— Jlfoii(a/^n«'# Essays. 

DEBT. 

There can be no independence or calmness without fl peedom from debt. 
whteh sol]Jeots one to Indignities that harrow up the souL Where the 
mind and temper are Irritated In this way, what enjoyment eon thereto 
in anything? And what ripe and perfect Ihiits can the ImaglnatioB or 
the understanding produce ? Even the diarms of nature are thus okmdei, 
and the airs of heaven cannot soothe vm^~'AuM>ioffraj>kif q^ 8fr E, 
Brydges, BarU 

SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 

Tisa diame when the diuroh Itself is a ocuneterium, where the Uvhig 
sleep abore ground as the dead do beneath.— .FMI«r*# BcHy stnd Pn^knt 
States. 

CURIOSITY. 

The curiosity of an honourable mind willingly rests there where thelovs 
of truth does not urge it fUrf her onward, and the love of Its ne lg bboor bkh it 
■top ; in other words. It willii^ly stops at the point where tlie lalcrBitsof 
troth do not beckon it onward, and charity cries. Halt l—Ofsmiana. 
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THE BRITISH NAVY. 

BBCOND ARTICLB. — MANNING AND FITTING OUT. 

** High o'er tho poop the flAtterlng winds unfurled 

The imperial flag that rules the watery world."— FAUVMaa. 

The formal ceFemony performed of ** Potting the ship in 
commission," the officer next proceeds, in company with the 
master attendant, to select and receive charge of a hulk. This 
is an old Tessel fitted up for the habitation of the crew during 
the time the ship is equipping. The principal object is to select 
one sufficiently capadons to accommodate the officers and men, 
and moored (situated) as near the dock-yard as possible, for the 
greater facility of boats passing to and fro. 

The choice of the hulk approved, a pendant is hoisted, and 
nerer stmck (taken down) night or day. The ensign or colours 
(a large oblong flag with a union-jack in the upper comer) 
is also hoisted every mombg at eight o'dook, and displayed 
until sunset. 

The next step is to procure a derV, if he is not already pro- 
vided; and should the captain have no one in view for this 
office, application is generally made to the admiral's secretary, who 
recommends one of several always on his list for employment. 

The clerk immediately makes out a demand for stationery, 
and having procured the signature of the commanding officer, 
he repairs to the superintendant of the dock-yard, who approves 
it ; he then draws firom the store-keeper the necessary supply, 
comprising various printed forms, which must be filled up, 
signed, and countersigned, after a regulated manner, before 
stores or provisions of any description can be obtained. The 
derk also makes entries of the name, age, and description of every 
person who joins the ship ; copies the port-admiral's orders, 
and has in fact a very busy time of it whilst in harbour. 

Due notice of the intention of putting the ship in commission 
has in the mean time been given to the commandant of the 
division of royal marines ; and as soon as the hulk is reported 
ready for their reception, the party of marines, or sea-soldiers, 
called jollies by the seamen, is marched from the barracks to 
boats and embarked on board. From thenceforth, like every 
one serving under that awful symbol the pendant, the marines 
are amenable to naval disdpline ; directed at work and ordered 
about by naval officers : in fact thdr own officers have little to 
do with them afloat, except inspecting the condition of their 
appointments, with an occasional exercise. 

The purser is generally appointed early, but should he not 
have made his appearance, (or joined, as it is called,) a supply 
of provisions is obtained from the flag. ship. As soon as this 
official appears, however, he speedily procures all that is necessary 
m his department, for his prindpal emoluments are derived 
froia the savings he can tfftct in the allowance made him for 
providing coals, candles, and other necessaries. 

As the officers appear, and their names are inserted on the 
books, they enter on their various duties ; the lieutenants, mates, 
and midshipmen, bdng attached to the parties which are sent 
daily to the dock-yard and gun -wharf, to prepare the ship's 
rigging, furniture, and armament. When the captain or either 
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of the lieutenants (these being distinguished as commisnonsd 
officers) joins, all hands are called, and his commission, 
similar to the one we have described, is read aloud in presence 
of the whole ship's company. 

The first lieutenant, (or commander, if the captain has made 
his election for one,) master, boatswain, gunner, and carpenter, 
are the persons on whom devolve the prindpal duties in fitting 
out Whilst the first two superintend the whole process, the 
master, and one of his mates, pay particular attention to the 
stowage of ballast, water tanks, provisions, &c. in the holds ; for 
a judicious distribution of the weight has a great effect upon the 
ship's motion at sea, and also upon her sailing qualities. The 
boatswain superintends the rigging; the gunner, besides the 
rigging of the mainmast and main yard, is employed fitting the 
tackling and breechers (ropes which secure and work the 
cannon) ; and the carpenter takes care that the masts and yards 
are free from defects, besides busying himself in preparing the 
boats, and various other matters. 

If men are slow in entering, not much can be done in the way 
of rigging for some time, unless expedition is required, in which 
case, working parties are sent from the flag-ship, or other ships 
in port, to assist ; but in all cases it is desirable that the vessel 
shall be fitted in every respect by her own crew : meanwhile there 
is plenty of employment in getting on board the ballast, water 
tanks, &c., stepping the masts, and other heavy jobs, at which 
the marines prove very useful. 

During war, vessels are manned by draughts from the guard- 
ships, or other ships paid ofi*, and by pressing any seamen that 
can be laid hold of ; in seasons of peace, the crews are all volun- 
teers, who enter for the ship, or for general service. The term 
implied is three years, but once entered they can be detained, 
if the service requires it, for five years. 

There is sddom, under ordinary drcumstances, a necessity 
for hurrying a ship's equipment, and as unnecessary severity of 
discipline and frequent corporal punishment are greatly discoun- 
tenanced by the Board of Admiralty, captains are of course 
anxious to procure men of good character, so that they may have 
the less occasion to exerdse severity. For this reason ships are 
sometimes very slowly manned in the present day, and good 
men being frequently rejected for frivolous causes, or a fastidi- 
ousness on the part of the captain, they are the less inclined to 
submit to this mortification, and when slighted repair to the 
merchant, and often, we fear, to foreign service. Very much also 
depends upon the reputation which the captain and his com- 
mander or first lieutenant enjoys amongst the seamen ; a hastj 
or contemptuous expression, a character for harassing the men 
with trifling jobs, or any prejudice taken up, runs like wild-fire 
amongst seamen ; for they congregate together and discuss these 
matters — the most interesting that can be to them ; and cases of 
this sort militate against the manning a particular ship, whilst 
men will enter freely for another. Indeed, experience shows that 
it b not the strictest disciplinarians who are unpopular, very 
far from it ; because, under them, the seaman knows every one 
must perform his duty, and the willing man is not obliged to do 
the work of the skulker. It may be very generally and certainly 
I 
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Mfniiedi atuA wlien mf n ihow » d|f iQclination for a partieular 
Aipy there it a preyodice ezMting against some partj on board t 
the remedy the Datch formerly adopted for this was to nominate 
another captain, if the one ilnt appointed failed to enlist his 
crew within a specified time. No doubt such a regulation 
induced officers to cultivate the respect and affection of their 
men* 

To many it may seem surprising that seamen will enter at all 
in the Royal Navy, when they can always earn nearly double, 
and sometimes treble, the wages in trading ships. Experience 
shows, however, that they do, and the fact is indisputable that 
upwards of twenty thousand are now serving in the fleet, all 
volunteers. There must be some reasons for this, and the fact 
is there are various advantages present, contingent, and in pro- 
spect, connected with the Queen's service, that operate upon the 
minds of men who bestow a thought on the matter. But as we 
believe that three-fourths of our merchant seamen never heard 
of, or at all events do not know enough of these advantages to 
appreciate them, we shall be performing a kindness by describing 
tiie most prominent, reserving more detailed observations upon 
" Impressment and Manning the Fleet" for a special article, in 
whioh we purpose treating on the matter hereafter. 

The average wages of seamen in merchants' ships, may be 
estimated roundly, at 45f. per month. In some trades they 
earn considerably more ; and an able seaman, who really de- 
serves the title, and has served his apprenticeship to the sea, 
may always calculate on obtaining 60f . per month. 

The best seamen in the Navy do not (until they attain to 
petty officer's ratings) receive more than 34<. per month, but 
their pay is calculated by the lunar, not (as in the merchant's 
service) the calendar month, so that in this respect, they have an 
advantage of thirteen to twelve. But the man-of-war's man's pay 
is always accruing ; he is subjected to no interruptions nor mulcts, 
his pay goes on in sickness or health, when captured or ship- 
wrecked*, even when on leave of absence : in fict, he need never 
lose a day*s wages, ibr when discharged from one ship, he can 
immediately enter on board the flag ship, and obtain two or 
^ree weeks' leave for recreation on shore, depositing his chest, 
beddfaig, and a portion of his money, in safety, until his return. 
Again, he incurs no drawbacks, like the merchant seaman, for 
damage or pillage of the cargo ; neither is he obliged to hang 
about the docks for ten days after discharge, before he can 
daim a settlement of his wages, all which time the seaman is a 
prey to Jews, who advance him money on eiorbitant terms : 
ia fliet, netwithstanding the disparity of wages, if a balance is 
ttraelc at the end of half-a-dosen years, it will be found that 
the man-of-war's man had earned the most money, and main- 
tained his family in the greatest comfort, owing to the regularity 
•f his employment, and puactnali^ of his allotment 

But it is only in the matter of wages— and that we have shown 
is questionable— that the merchant seaman can claim an advan- 
tage ; in every other respect, he is immeasurably defloient The 
«an-of-war's man enjoys good treatment, food, and lodging, 
greater safoty from the superior qualities of his ship, the skill of 
the oflleers to navigate her, and the strength of the orew z in 
•iekness, skilful professional treatment, with a profuse use of the 
most oestly medidnes to alleviate his pain, and restoratives to 

* If a maroliant vessel Is captured or wrecked, the orew are not entitled 
to wages. In either case, hut particuUrljr the former, when the man is 
generaliy detained in prison during the war, his allotment is stopped, and 
kis family deprived of any help from him. The man-of-war*s man is 
not Uahle to thia, but his wagea oentiaue to aoorue when he cannot 
TCoeive them, and bis alloimoit is punctually paid, even should he be 
detained in a French prison twenty years or more. 



further his recovery. If wounded or maimed, casualties to 
which his profession render him peculiarly liable, he has snrgisal 
assistance on the spot, for want of which, and the means of per- 
forming an operation in season, thousands of merchant seamea 
perish miserably. Moreover, should disease overtake him, and 
incapacitate him at any time whilst serving, he ii invalided and 
pensioned at from eight pence to nine pence per day, instead of 
becoming dependent on parish relief. His children are eligible 
for Greenwich school, where they receive an education that 
qualifies them for advancement in life to any •station good 
conduct can obtain. In case of death, his wife recdves in 
annuity, and when he has served twenty-one years, he can 
claim a pension for life, either at sea or on shore, of from 
ten pence to fourteen pence per day, and more if he served 
in petty ofllcer's ratings. The seaman who resolves upoa , 
entering the Royal Navy with a view to serving therein 
twenty-one years, may therefore set casualty and fhte at defiance; 
he need take no further thought of provision for life. He may 
save out of his pay (to say nothing of his chance of prize money) 
scores, nay, hundreds of pounds, if provident, leaving himself 
ample means for enjoyment besides, for every want is supplied 
to him ; and, should he so desire, Greenwich Hospital at last 
receives him. The merchant seaman has nothing of this kind 
to depend on. It is true he subscribes to a fund, but unless he 
makes some additional provision for old age, he will find bat a 
scanty maintenance from what that affords; and should hli 
constitution break down, or injury or disease incapacitate him, 
he has no resource for himself or family from whldi he can 
claim the means of support. 

Having detailed the advantages which tiie seaman enjoys In 
the royal navy, so fkr as regards his wages and entitlements, 
the reader will be anxious to know how he fares? Thebeit 
information we can give him on this point is to append the 
following Table, which shows the provision made for his support, 
and the judicious manner in which his food is varied from day 
to day. 

The following scheme shows the proportion of provisions, with 
salt-meat, for each man, for fourteen days. 
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Every individual of the crew reodves the same allowanee, net 
the slightest distinction being made, either in quality or quantity, 
between the captain and the smallest boy on board the ahip. 

Formerly there existed what were called '^ Banyan days," 
being three days in the week, not strictly of abstinence, but on 
which no dinner was cooked, the men making a oool and com- 
fortless meal on whatever they saved from the previous day. 
Banyan days have been abolished since the war, and the above 
arrangement adopted, by which a hot dinner every day of beef 
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and pudding, or pork and pease-aonp, and pease-padding, called 
by sailors *• Dog's-body," is substituted. 

In harbour, howeTer, in any part of the world, and at sea 
whenerer it can be procured, freih beef is always proTided ; 
the aUowanoe being, one pound per day instead of the three- 
quarters of a pound of salt beef or pork, and half a pound of 
T^etables instead of the flour and pease. Sometimes 1 \ 
pounds of bread, (called Soft Tack,) is substituted for the biscuit, 
and the men are at liberty to vary their allowance by taking 
raisins, currants, and such, in lieu of a portion of their flour. 
Coffee is firequently served in place of cocoa, and when at sea, 
one pint of wine, or a quarter of a pint of spirits, (generally rum,) 
is substituted for beer. The rum is always mixed with three 
parts of water, making a beverage called ** grog,*' and never 
given to the crew in a raw state. Whenever apprehension of 
Murvy is entertained, aud the men have been long on salt pro- 
visions, some lime-juice and sugar is mixed with the grog, which 
then becomes cold punch, thereby insuring that the anti- scor- 
butic, the adoption of which has eradicated that frightAil disease, 
is duly administered ; for Jack's predilection for grog is pro- 
verbial, jBnd he would swallow it even were it impregnated with 
more questionable substances than lime-juiee and sugar, else 
his character is traduced by those who accuse him of '' tapping 
the admiral." 

Let those who toil hard to subsist their families, — ^who suffer 
when incapable of working from sickness, or who frequently 
fiiU to obtain employment though ever so well inclined, — who 
have in the mean time, rent, taxes, and the various calls that 
perplex the house-keeper, to provide, ponder over the statement 
we have made, and reflect whether the Government has been 
unmindful of the seaman's interests and comforts, or whether 
oar tars have any reason to complain. Increased pay they 
should receive in case of war, not because their labour is (every- 
thing considered) underpaid at present, but because they could 
then earn very considerably more in the merchant's employment, 
and a poor man's labour being the only capital he possesses, he 
should, in a free land, be undoubtedly permitted to carry it to the 
market where he can make the most of it. In every other 
respect we consider the man-of-war seaman's condition, one 
that must be envied by three-fourths of our artisans and even 
small tradesmen, who struggle hard amidst care and anxiety to 
keep up appearances, and make " both ends meet." ** The British 
sailor is, in fact," to use the words of a distinguished author* — 
^ better fed, better lodged, better and cheaper clothed, and better 
taken care of in sickness, than any man whd must earn his 
subsistence by the sweat of his brow." In our next we shall give 
a scale of the crew, the pay of each rank, and the mode of mess- 
ing the officers and men. 

JACOB TONSOX. 

The Tonsons were a race of booksellers, who did honour to 
tiidr profession for their integrity, and bv their encouragement 
of authors. — Jacob Tonson was Dryden s publisher, and they 
were on terms of great familiarity in their correspondence. 
Tonson's letters are perfectly the tradesman** — pleased with 
the translation of Ovid, which he had received for the third 
Miscellany, but not with the price ; having only 1446 lines fur 
50 guineas, when he had expected to have had at the rate of 
1518 lines for 40 guineas ; adding that he had a better bargain 
with Juvenal, " which is reckoned not so easy to translate as 
Ovid." The current coin was at that time wretchedly debased. 
In one letter, Dryden says, " I expect forty pounds in good 
silver ; not such as I had formerly. I am not obliged to take 
gold, neither will I ; nor stay for it above four-and-tweuty 
hours after it is due." 



• Sir John Borrow. 6cc his •• Life of Earl Howe." 



THE CITY OP PETRA. 

At the close of our notice of Mr. Stephens's ** Incidents of 
Travel," allusion is made to the excavated city of Petra. 
Although many accounts of it have appeared since its discovery 
by Burckhardt in 1812, a short description of the principal 
features of this extraordinary remnant of the early world — the 
principal city of the land of Edoni — whose antiquity is supposed 
to go back to the time of Esau, " the father of Edom,^ and 
where a long line of princes dwelt even before '' kings reigned 
over Israel," — may be interesting to a considerable portion of 
our young readers. 

''This ancient and extraordinary city is situated within a 
natural amphitheatre, of two or three miles in circumference, 
encompassed on all sides by rugged mountains, 500 or 600 feet 
in height. The whole of this area is now a waste of ruins, 
dwelling-houses, palaces, temples, and triumphal arches, aU 
prostrate together in undistinguishable confusion. The sides 
of the mountains are cut smooth in a perpendicular direction, 
and filled with long and continued ranges of dwelling-houses, 
temples, and tombs, excavated with vast labour out of the solid 
rock ; and while their summits present nature in her vrildest 
and most savage form, their bases are adorned with all the 
beauty of architecture and art, with columns, and porticoes, and 
pediments, and ranges of corridors, enduring as the mountains 
out of which they are hewn, and fresh as if the work of a gene- 
ration scarcely yet gone by. 

" Nothing can be finer than the immense rocky rampart which 
incloses the city. Strong, firm, and immovable as nature itself, 
it seems to deride the walls of cities, and the puny fortifications 
of skilful engineers. The only access is by clambering over 
this wall of stone, practicable only in one place, or by an 
entrance the most extraordinary that Nature, in her wildest 
freaks, has ever framed. The loftiest portals ever raised by the 
hands of man, the proudest monuments of arohitectural skill 
and daring, sink into insignificance by the comparison. It is, 
perhaps, the most wonderful object in the world, except the 
ruins of the city to which it forms the entrance. • . . For about 
two miles this mountainous passage lies between high and preci* 
pitous ranges of rocks, from 500 to 1000 feet in height, stand- 
mg as if torn asunder by some great convulsion, and barely 
wide enough for two horsemen to psss abreast. A swelling 
stream rushes between them ; the summits are wild and broken | 
in some places overhanging the opposite sides, casting the dark- 
ness of night upon the narrow defile ; then receding and forming 
an opening above, through whioh a strong ray of light is thrown 
down, and illuminates with the blaze of day the frightful chasm 
below. Wild fig-trees, oleanders, and ivy, were growing out of 
the rocky sides of the cliffs, hundreds of feet above our heads t 
the eagle was screaming above us ; all along were the open 
doors of tombs, forming the great Necropolis of the city ; and at 
the extreme end was a large open space, with a powerful body of 
light thrown down upon it, and exhibiting in one full view the 
favade of a beautiful temple, hewn out of the rock, with rows of 
Corinthian columns and ornaments, standing out fair and clear, 

as if but yesterday from the hands of the sculptor 

Neither the Coliseum at Rome, grand and interesting as it is, 
nor the ruins of the Acropolis at Athens, nor the pyramids, nor 
the mighty temples of the Nile, are so often present to my 
memory. The whole temple, its colamns, ornaments, portiooes, 
and porches, are cut out from, and form part of, the solid rook | 
and this rock, at the foot of which the temple stands like a mere 
print, towers several hundred feet above, its £soe out smooth to 
the very summit, and the top remaining wild and misshapen as 
Nature made it. The whole area before the temple is perhaps 
an acre in extent, inclosed on all sides except at the narrow 
entrance, and an opening to the left of the temple, whioh leads 
into the area of the city, by a pass through perpendicular rocksy 
600 or 600 foet in height." 

A short description of a temple and the theatre will give aA 
idea of the various edifices of which this wonderful city is com- 
posed :^ 

"Ascending several broad steps, we entered under a colon- 
nade of four Corinthian columns, about thirty-five feet high, 
into a large chamber of some fifty feet square, and twenty-five 
feet high. The outside of the temple is richly ornamented, but 
the interior is perfectly plain, there being no ornament of any 
Jwind upon the walls or ceiling ; on each of the three sides is a 
small chamber for the reception of the dead. ♦ ♦ » 

I 2 
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'* In the bosom of the mountaiD, hewn out of the solid rock, 
ii a large theatre* circular in form, the pillars in front fallen » 
and containing thirty-three rows of seats, capable of containing 
more than 3000 persons. Above the corridor was a range of 
doors opening to chambers in the rocks, the seats of the princes 
and wealthiest inhabitants of Petra, and not unlike a row of 
priTate boxes in a modern theatre. The whole theatre is at 
this day in such a state of preservation, that if the tenants of 
the tombs around could once more rise into life, they might take 
their old places on its seats, and listen to the declamation of 
their favourite player. " 

The author, in some eloquent and instructiTe reflections 
amidst the ruins of this doomed and desolate city of the land 
of Edom, thus concludes : — ** 1 had just completed one of the 
most interesting days in my life ; for the singular character of 
the city, and the uncommon beauty of its ruins, its great anti- 
quity, the prophetic denunciations of whose truth it was the 
witness, its loss for more than 1000 years to the civilised world, 
its very existence being known only to the wandering Arab, the 
difficulty of reaching it, — gave a thrilling and almost fearful in- 
terest to the time and place, of which I feel it utterly impossible 
to convey any idea." 



ROMANCE AND REASON. 

** RvALLT, my dear," said Madame de Montsallier, *' really I 
cannot comprehend your sorrows. You ought to be the hap- 
piest person in the world." 

• " I do not deny my happiness," replied Elise, sinking back 
in her fauteuil with an abstracted air. 

** But you enjoy nothing. You pass all your days in apathy, 
a sort of half sleep, from which nothing can arouse you. I could 
not lire so for four-and-twenty hours." 

'* I assure you, my dear cousin, I am not unhappy." 

** With what admirable coolness you make that declaration ! 
I never heard anything like it," cried Madame de Montsallier, 
getting almost angry. ** Eh ! bon Dieu ! truly I believe you. 
llie advantages you possess, would make four reasonable women 
happy, if divided among them. To begin, you are young." 

** Ah ! " sighed Eli^" and you think that to reckon only 
twenty years, is all that is necessary to be happy ? " 

" Yes, I do," replied Madame de Montsallier, quickly ; ** but 
unhappily that blessing is never understood till it is lost. 
But diat is not all, EUm ; you are pretty, very pretty." 

*' 1 know it," replied she, in an indifferent tone ; " but what 
advantage is it to me, since I am not a coquette ? " 

'* Wdil I we ought always to be glad to be able to give plea^ 
■ure, even if it be only to oneself, when one looks in the glass. 
Then you are rich, independent." 

** And do you believe that this fortune, this independence, 
are also infallible means of securing happiness ? " interrupted 
Elise, with an air of melancholy disdain. ** In my eyes the 
delights of vanity and luxury afford no satisfaction, and this so- 
much-envied liberty is but a miserable isolation." 

*' It rests with yourself to renounce it," cried Madame de 
Montsallier. 

** Yes," said Elise with a sigh, ** by marrying. Do not speak 
of it, I beg of you, my dear cousin." 

The conversation ended here, and Madame de Montsallier, to 
conceal that kind of pet and impatience which the wearisome 
melancholy of Elise always created, began to run over the pages 
of a book which lay open on the table. There was but little 
sympathy between the dispositions of the two cousins, but yet 
they loved one another warmly. The Comtesse de St. Mont- 
sallier was lively, good-humoured, and fiivolous ; she had been 
a little of a coquette, and her chief care now was to ward off the 
hand of time, and preserve as long as possible the relics of her 
beauty. 

Mademoiselle Elise de Saurens possessed both beauty and 
fortune ; she had been left an orphan in her infancy, and had 
been brought up by a grandmother, who had indulged her every 
fancy. She was in fact satiated with pleasure ; the world had 
lost all interest with her, and she sought that excitement in the 
pages of the poet and the novelist, which she no longer found 
m reality. Her over-fond grandmother died when Elise was 
about twenty, and she was now residing with her cousin, who 
meted as her chaperon. From the first, Madame de Mont- 
sallier determined in her own mind, that marriage would be the 
best remedy for the increasing apathy of her cousin ; but sh€ 



took her measures very discreetly, and was very careful not 
to compromise the aspirant whom she favoured. She had fixed 
upon her brother-in-law, the Marquis de St. Nizier. Made- 
moiselle de Saurens had known him from her infancy; he 
was naturally placed on a footing of intimacy with her, and 
if he had had to do with a person at all like the rest of the 
world, he would have stood an excellent chance of success. 
James de St Nizier was young, accomplished, handsome, and 
of elegant manners. But Eiise had met many such already; 
besides, she was accustomed to his presence, and all his re- 
doubled cares and attentions produced no visible effect. She 
had, as she said, the greatest piossible esteem for him, but she 
regarded neither his presence nor his absence. This complete 
indifference was not vrithout effect; St. Nizier, who at first 
had agreed to his sister's scheme with indifference, became 
really and seriously in love, when he found it probable that he 
should not succeed. He, however, was too prudent to hazard a 
refusal, and, in order to maintain the advantage he possessed, 
carefully confined himself within the limits of friendship. 

Such was the position of the personages of our story, on the 
day when Madame de Montsallier suffered her impatience at 
the apathetic melancholy of her cousin to manifest itself. 

^* Well," said she at length, still turning over De Bourdon's 
book, *'well, the bathing season has commenced everywhere. 
Where shall we go, Elise ? " 

** Have not yon been turning over that book these two days, 
for the very purpose of deciding that question ? " said Elise, 
faintly smiling. 

** Yes ; but as I am absolutely determined to carry you off, 
I must find out what will suit you. You tell me that all the 
worid is at Plombi^res, Vichy, Causerets, Bagndres ; and for 
my own part, I do not desire to meet much company* at the 
baths, since I go there only for my health." 

'* Well then, let us seek some fountain, where there is not 
such a concourse of fashion as to renew a Paris life ; some 
place where we may pass a month free firom the persecution of 
the pleasures of the great world, and the inconveniences of a 
residence from home." 

Madame de Montsallier shook her head, and returned to the 
" Guide to the Mineral Waters." ** ExceUent ! " cried she at 
length; ** 1 have found such a place, my dear. Shall we go 
to Aix ? Not to Aix in Savoy, but to Aix in Provence." 

** Certainly, it vriUbe a peaceful retreat," said Elise, irith an 
air of nonchalance. ** What are the virtues of the waters ; do they 
work miracles ? " 

'* The greatest of all miracles," replied Madame de Montsallier, 
with a serious air, ** they restore our youth." 

" Well, we will make trial of their virtues." 

'^ Yes, the doctor assures us that these waters contain a prin- 
ciple which restores the freshness and beauty of youth ; which 
renders the skin exquisitely white, elastic, and firm.^* 

** But, my fiiir cousin," interrupted Elise, ** your complexion 
stands in no need of such cosmetics." 

''My dear child, this is an affair of precaution; I wish to 
make use of the water of Aix, to prevent future wrinkles, and in 
spite of your twenty years, you must do the same." 

Elise }>assed her hand over her white and polished forehead, 
already marked vrith a slight indentation between the eye- 
brows. 

** Wrinkles ! " said she, with a sigh and a smile ; '* See, I have 
one already." 

Madame de Montsallier was now all hurry and anxiety to 
depart. The marquis, who did not wish to appear too solicitous 
of the society of Mademoiselle de Saurens, framed an excuse to 
absent himself, and departed, saying that he should probably 
rejoin them at Aix. 

The two ladies set out alone in a travelling carriage, accom- 
panied only by their waiting-maids and a valet who followed in 
a berlin. Elise, who at first felt relieved by the fresh air and 
the excitement of travelling, soon relapsed into her accustomed 
apathy ; there were not even any annoyances or discomforts at 
the inns. AU their wants were provided for, all their wishes 
anticipated. 

After five days' travelling, they found themselves at Avignon. 
They had hitherto rested every night, but they now determined 
to push on, that they might reach Aix in the morning. 

A little before day-break, the carriage was stopped, and the 
door being opened, the ladies were addressed in the polite and 
classical phrase, ** Your money or your life!" Starting from her 
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slambers, Madame de Mootsallier fell trembling at the bottom 
of the carnage. Mademobelle de Saureos, quietly looking out, 
exclaimed, "Certainly these must be brigands — real brigands ; I 
thought they had ceased to exist." *< You must get out, ladies," 
cried one of the ruffians, in a strong Proven9al accent, and there 
was no alternative but to obey. The postillion lay under the 
horses, and was kept in awe by a robber with a long carbine ; 
Madame de Montsallier was seated on a bank between the two 
weeping chambermaids; the valet had fainted outright; and 
there stood Elise, amid a dozen brigands in velveteen jackets, 
leather gaiters, scarfs round their waists, and their faces covered 
to the eyes with red handkerchiefs. She looked on the scene 
as they ransacked the trunks, with a strange feeling, but it was 
not fear. 

Their researches did not appear to satisfy the bandits. 
Cashmeres and blonde lace hiad no charms for them. A grey- 
haired old ruffian came up to Mademoiselle de Saurens, and 
demanded where their money was concealed. *' You have it 
all,*' she replied ; " the valet was our purse-bearer." ** What ? " 
cried he ; ** why that was but enough to pay your expenses to 
Marseilles." ** But we carry a letter of credit." At this news 
the robber began to swear horribly. '* At any rate I will have 
this,*' he cried, snatching at a little gold chain around her neck. 
She was now really frightened ; his rough fingers were about her 
throat, she thought he was going to kill her, her knees trembled 
and her voice was stifled; she became insensible, and on recover- 
ing her senses found herself in the arms of a young brigand, 
from whose handsome features the handkerchief which had 
concealed them had fallen. He spoke a few hurried words 
assuring her of her safety, and, assisted in placing her upon the 
cushions which had been thrown out of the carriage. *' Who- 
soever you are," said Elise, "accept my thanks — you have 
saved my life." The robber made no reply, but hastily replacing 
his disguise, called the band together, and in an instant they 
were gone. She put her hand to her neck, but her chain was 
gone also ; she was troubled. " It is strange l" she murmured 
to herself, as they renewed the journey ; " very strange !*' 

Madame de Montsallier amused herself all the way to Aix 
with the thought of her dexterity in outwitting the brigands, for 
she had concealed twelve thousand francs in gold in the stuffing 
of the stool she put her feet upon. 

When they reached Aix, Madame de Montsallier lost no time 
in making all necessary depositions and setting on foot every 
possible inquiry after the robbers, but all in vain. Meanwhile, 
she boasted everywhere of her well stuifed foot-stool. Soon 
after their arrival, they were joined by M. de St Nizier ; the 
season was delightful, the country in all its beauty, and the fine 
air of that lovely climate had its influence ; but still Elise was 
thoughtful and pre -occupied. Her mind still dwelt upon the 
handsome brigand, and she busied herself with a thousand fan- 
cied ills, which might have forced him to embrace so fearful a 
profession. 

One morning she was seated at her window which looked 
upon the gardens of the bath-house, when she beheld a man, 
who, walking slowly along the terrace, laid himself down at the 
foot of a spreading plane tree, and throwing aside the book he 
had been reading, leant against the trunk and seemed to sleep. 
It was he, — the old grey riding coat and shabby straw hat could 
not disguise the noble figure and handsome features of the 
bandit-chief. Elise remained fixed in fearful astonishment. This 
then was he, whom she had pictured to herself as an unhappy 
youth of noble mind, forced by some miserable but unconquer- 
able fate to link himself with robbers ; his delicate solicitude 
for her safety satisfied her it was so : and now, what if he 
should be discovered, what if some other eye than hers should 
recognise him ? 

At this moment one of the attendants of the bathing house 
entered. Elise resolved to question her : she pointed out the 
object of her inquiry and asked if he was known. 

'* Oh yes, Ma'mselle," said Mariette, in a disdainful tone, as if 
the name she mentioned were enough to satisfy all interest, 'tis 
Marius Menier." 

"But who is he? Is he of this neighbourhood?" ** Yes, 
Ma'mselle, but he is no credit to us. He was well off once, 
but he is a mauvais sujet; his father left him a pretty property ; 
he has squandered it all, and many a poor girl owes her ruin to 
him ; and now he is a gambler, he is lazy, haughty, quarrel- 
some, and in short he has more faults than there are Ave Maritu 
in my chaplet, and he is only not quite so wicked as the devil, 



because he is not quite so old. He has only one good point 
about him, he is brave, and his only chance now is to go as a 
soldier, for he has spent all he has." 

** Poor young man 1" murmured Elise pensively, not daring 
now to look out again. 

" Will Ma'mselle Uke the bath this morning ?" 
'* In a quarter of an hour," replied Elise, and Mariette de- 
parted. 

What a history had been related! Elise again looked out 
through her blinds, and beheld Marius Menier walking slowly 
with his head bent down, and with a sad and melancholy air. 
In that fine, poetic figure, in those features, she fancied she 
could trace tiie bitterness of a noble mind, agitated by passion 
and remorse. Truly he was the hero of a romance. At length 
he disappeared, and Elise slowly descended to the bath. 

Her mind had at length found occupation ; her thoughts were 
never absent from the unfortunate brigand. She was absorbed 
in the romance of her imagination. Her walks were neglected, 
all occupations were uncared for, save her speculations behind 
her Venetian blinds, as each day Marius Menier appeared in his 
favourite walk beueath the plane trees. 

Madame de Montsallier grew weary of Aix, and at length, 
although reluctantly, Elise consented to return. St. Nisier^ 
whose love was stimulated by the unconcern of her he sought, 
would not again leave them. He was, besides, apprehensive that 
his sister's unguarded exultation, at the trick she had played the 
brigands with her golden foot-stool, might induce a second 
attack. On the evening of their first day's journey, they arrived 
at a solitary auberge, where no horses could be procured for 
several hours ; and after many vain endeavours, they found them- 
selves obliged to remain there that night. St. Nizier was 
anxious, and he took the precaution of sending a messenger to 
the nearest police station, and in the course of the evening three 
gendarmes arrived as if accidentally, and, the beds being all 
occupied, took up their quarters in the kitchen. 

Elise, to whom St. Nizier had mentioned the precautions he 
had taken, retired to her chamber with a troubled mind. She 
could not but participate in his fears, but she trembled not for 
herself, but for the hero of her romance. When she looked 
around the large apartment in which she found herself alone ; 
when she beheld the bare white-washed walls and rude tiled 
floor, and the great old-fashioned bed which in itself seemed a 
sort of prison, walled in with heavy curtains, where perhaps the 
spiders were spreading their ancient and complicated nets, she 
shuddered. She could not compose herself to re^t, and seating 
herself in a large leather chair she began to read. Nature how- 
ever asserted her privilege, and the maiden slept ; but her sleep 
was troubled with dreams. It seemed to her as if a doubtful 
twilight replaced the darkness, and on the rocks before her 
window, shadows were moving ; presently several men seemed 
to approach the house, and try the doors and windows, and one 
sprang forward and tried to scale the walls. With an instinctive 
movement she thrust forth her hands to hurl him back, but her 
lips refused to utter any sound. Presently a sharp and distinct 
noise awakened her senses ; she sprang up, and beheld before her 
the same man with his broad-brimmed hat, beneath which his 
eyes sparkled, and the red handkerchief concealing the lower part 
uf his face. She stood as if petrified. At that instant the report 
of fire-arms was heard. The robber sprang towards the open 
window. ** I am lost," he exclaimed, *' the gendarmes are 
here." Elise recovered her self possession: *' You shall be 
saved," said she, ** hide yourself beneath the bed." Marius 
Menier, full of astonishment, obeyed. 

A knock was heard at the door, which was opened directly by 
Mademoiselle de Saurens, and James de St Nizier rushed in, 
followed by tno gendarmes. 
" Where is he ? " cried SL Nizier. 
" There is none here but me. What is the matter ? " 
" Robbers have attempted the house ; a beggar, who was 
sleeping in the bam, gave us warning : we went Out and beheld 
one climbing in at your open window." 

** You must have been deceived ; I was reading here," said 
Elise, pointing to her open book, '* and was alarmed by the 
report of your pistoL" 

" You were too hasty, M. de St. Nizier," said one of the gen- 
darmes ; *' if you had but waited till he had got in, we would 
have had him, dead or alive." 

^ But you would have been dreadfully frightened," said St. 
Nizier, " and it was that, that I cared for." 
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" All is OTer,*' said Mademoiselle de Sanrens, commandiDg 
lier trembling voice as well as she could; ** the danger -is OTer> 
and you had better go down.** 

** But, Mademoiselle/' said St Nizier, ** yon are pale and 
you tremble ; you must not remain here alone." 

** No, no,'* said she quickly; " I will go to Madame Mont- 
■aDi«r, and nobody need stay here.** So saying, she took her 
candle, and when all the rest had passed, went out, locked the 
door, carried away the key, and hurried to her cousin's room. 
When she reached it, she fainted. Early the next morning, 
Eiise mounted the narrow staircase which led to her chamber, 
•Bd, with an indescribable feeling of apprehension, she opened 
the door. No one was there. She lifted her eyes to heaven ; 

«• My God 1 he is then saved " 

In passing by the window her foot was arrested by some 
hard substance ; she stooped and picked up a knifs, ground to a 
sharp edge, on the handle of which two M's, intertwined, were 
engraved on a silver plate. 

St Niaier, whose love was still increasing, and who perceived 
■ome feeling he could not fathom, would now not quit her; 
Eiise ^till sought retirement, and had no desire for Paris. They 
spent three months in Switzerland, and then, at the desire of 
BUse, they revisited Aix, when she soon drew from Marlette 
the fortunes of her hero. He was once more rich ; his uncle, 
who had cast him off on account of his debaucheries, had died 
intestate ; Marius Menier had succeeded to his inheritance, and 
was now spending it in the capital. Eiise no longer made ob- 
jections to proceeding to Paris. 

One evening when she was, as was her wont, plunged in sadness 
and mournful apathy, Madame de Montsallier determined to carry 
ber to the opera; to a great musical performance, the first 
representation of Robert k Diable, Mademoiselle de Saurens 
ioffered herself to be dressed without feeling any interest in that 
■erions occupation which so much distracts the minds of most 
women. Yet her attire so well became her, that Madame de 
MontsaUier could not help exclaiming, ** My dear Eiise, I never 
•aw you look so charming." It was true her pale face bore 
traces of suffering ; but yet her languid head, which seemed 
to yield beneath the weight of some unknown grief, shone 
divinely beautiful beneath the crown of roses. James de St. 
Nisier felt his eyes fill with tears when he looked on her. When 
the arrived at the opera, she at first felt little interest, but at the 
last scene Madame de Montsallier made her sit by her in the 
front of the box ; — ^thenceforward the opera was disregarded. 
There, in tiie pit, separated from her but by a few yards, sat 
Marius Menier, not as she had heretofore beheld him, but well 
dressed, perhaps rather over dressed. Her eyes were fixed on 
him, and he feuled not to recognise her. From this time her 
visits were frequent to the opera; and Menier was equally 
regular in his attendance. 

About this time, James de St Nizier was obliged to visit Eng- 
land on business ; he remained absent six weeks. The day after 
bis return he accompanied his sister and Eiise to the opera. 
Marius Menier was in his accustomed place, and St Nizier was 
not slow in remarking the young man whose looks were con- 
stantly fixed on his box. His cousin, Jules de la Chassaig- 
neraie, happening to drop in, he pointed out the object of 
Us attention and asked if he knew him. '* I know his name," 
he replied, '* the box opener says it is Menier ; he is met every, 
where, except in good society." 

Eiise bent over the front of the box to hide her confusion ; 
the had never before heard his name spoken before her, except 
by Mariette. 

The next day, St. Nizier proposed that, as the season vras 
almost dosed, they should go to Aumoot, to enjoy the beauties 
of the spring ; Madame de Montsallier, who enjoyed nothing so 
much as movement, joyfully assented, and Eiise was fain to 
comply also. 

(hie morning Eiise was sitting in the drawing-room holding a 
book in her hand, not one page of which had she turned over ; 
there she remained with her hands resting on her knees, and 
her eyes fixed on the lines which she saw not. St. Nizier sur- 
prised her in this attitude. 

" May I inquire," asked he, in a slightly ironical tone, ^ what 
book it is which so deeply interests you .*" 

** Really I cannot say," she repHed, " I was not reading ; I 
find it diflScult to fix my attention." 

'< I know nothing here can interest you, fbr nothing passes 
which is sufficient to affect your mind, your heart, your imagina- 



tion. It is often so with myself, but I must remedy the evil. 
It is necessary for me to seek another world ; to break through 
my old habits, and I intend to travel." 

*' What," said Eiise with a sigh, *' and you will leave ns ?" 
" I have long thought of taking a voyage to our foreign colo- 
nies ; I have some relations in the Isle of Bourbon." 

*' But why is it necessary that you should cross the waters to 
the other end of the world ? " And then, seeing that he did not 
reply, she added reproachfully, ** You are weary of us." 
" No, no," said he, '* but I am unhappy here." 
A ray of light suddenly struck upon Mademoiselle de Saurens, 
she blushed slightly, and hastily rose to meet Madame de Mont- 
sallier, who just then entered. For the first time, she suspected 
the love which James de St. Nizier bore towards her. 

On the afternoon of this dav they were all in the drawing- 
room. The weather was dreadfhl ; the wind howled in the 
chimneys ; the lightning flashed, and large drops of rain began 
to fall. *' What a terrible storm !'* said Madame de MontsaUier ; 
'< let us close the shutters and light the candles." 

Just then, the keeper of the lodge at the park gate entered, 
and informed them that a gentleman had sought shelter from 
the storm, and Madame de Montsallier immediately sent down 
a messenger to request him to accept the hospitality of Aumont 
for that night. Tlie stranger soon appeared, but although be 
was graciously received by Madame de Montsallier, yet St 
Nizier, who was about to advance, stopped short, and sainted 
him coldly, and Eiise stood immoveable with surprise and 
pleasure ; it was Marius Menier who had been taught this 
stratagem by love. They sat down, and Menier looked about 
him with an expression of countenance on which restraint, uneasi- 
ness, and impudent boldness, were curiously blended. 

<*The storm has been dreadful," remarked Madame de Mont- 
sallier, " it was most fortunate that you have found a shelter." 
'' Yes, ma'am," said Menier, putting his hat on the floor 
and leaning back in his chair, I've had a regular soaking ; I'm 
as wet as a sop." 
A glance of intelligence passed between St. Nizier and his sister. 
** Rne weather for young ducks ; 'twill make the gardens grow, 
as we sav in my country, but what's that to us who an*t gar- 
deners } " 

No one replying, he continued, after staring all round the 
room: 

** Very handsome house this ; pray does it belong to you ?" 
''It is the property of this lady, Madame de Montsallier, my 
sister-in-law," replied St. Nizier, who had quite recovered his 
good humour. 
The stranger made a very low bow. 

" May we not," continued St. Nizier, " have the pleasure of 
knowing whom Madame de Montsallier has the honour of 
receiving?" 

" Assuredly, sir ; the honour is on my side. My name is 
Menier. 

"I am acquainted with a M. Menier, an officer in the 
dragoons ; I presume he is related to you." 

** Possibly ; I have a cousin a soldier, but I don't know bis 
rank. He enlisted and went to the siege of Algiers, and I did 
hear he got some pretty hard knocks among the Bedouins." 

Whilst this conversation was going on, the dreams of poor 
Eiise vanished. Her head seemed to turn round. This, then, was 
the hero of her fancy, — this man, vulgar, insipid, and affected. 

Dinner was at length announced. The stranger, dragging on 
his yellow gloves, hastened to offer his arm to Mademoiselle 
de Saurens, who bad not spoken a word, or even looked at him; 
she trembled as she felt him press her hand, and the thought 
that she had tacitly given him the right to behave thus, filled 
her with terror and despair ; but when, about to sit down, she 
saw that he wore round his neck the very chain which the old 
robber had endeavoured to seize, tears of grief and indignation 
rolled over her cheeks. Madame de Montsallier perceived her 
uneasiness, and inquired the cause. She recovered herself, snd 
attributing it to the storm and thunder, which had affected 
her nerves, and brought on headache, seated herself at table. 
The dinner was a martyrdom. The vulgarity and coarseness of 
Marios Menier became every moment more offensive, and even 
Madame de Montsallier, who had been at first amused, began to 
be heartily weary of her guest. Immediately after dinner, Elisc 
retreated to her chamber, and did not reappear that evening. 

Here in sadness and solitude many thoughts passed through 
her mind ; all her follies were now perceived, a new light 
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streanMd upon her, and many reiolatioiis sgamtt the indulgence 
of phantasies were made. 

Late at night, as she sat alone, bnsily occnpied in barniog 
many papers written whilst indQiginjp the fancy now dissipated 
for ever, she was alarmed by a slight noisa^ <* Is that you, 
Loey ? '* said Madamoiselie de Saurens. 

No answer was returned, but the door softly opened, and 
Marios Menier entered, Elise sprang towards the bell^ bat he 
iatereepted her. 

*'Donot be alarmed. Mademoiselle,'' taid he, ''yon must 
knew I have no eril intention against you." 

'* Leave me, Sir, leave me, or I will alarm the house.'' 

'* What ie the meaning of aU this ? " said he, with surprise ; 
you seem to have fors:otten me. Hate we not made love to 
oae another these two months ? at a diitanoa, it it troe, but still 
I spoke to yo« with my cyee, and you have answered^" 

'*Scop, Sir, I heg of you," interrupted Elise, fiill of iMHgnatSon. 

" You shall bear me," said Menier, in an angry tone. ** 1 
am not to be sileeeed in this manner* I am as good to-day as 1 
was last Monday, when your eyes smiled upon me at the opera ; 
thoit eyes which I adore. Yes, on my word of honour, 1 lore 
yoB as I never yet loved a woman. My intentions are honour* 
able, and why should you disdain me ? I have ten thousand 
fiancs a- year, slap down on the natL I may have been a little 
wild or so perhaps, but 1 have reformed now, and marriage wiU 
be a good wind up. I came here led by love, and in the expec* 
tatioo of pleaeing you.*' 

" You deceive yourself. Sir," cried poor Elise, *' you deceive 
yoarself, and I cannot pardon this insult, nnlese you leave the 
loom this instant." 

" I will not," cried Menier, raising his voice. '^ I tell you, I 
oime here, because, for these two months, you have been 
Meking me-*" 

*' I did wish to have m interview vrith you," interrupted 
Elise, " hot you have quite mistaken the motive." 

She stepped to her secretaire, and drew forth the knifb she 
bad found at the auberge. " I wished to return this instru- 
ment to you, and to seek in exchange the little chain you wear 
nwnd your neck." 

The oountenanee of Menier grew black as night, and his eyes 
iisbed fire : Elise trembled, and in fancy she already felt the 
ibarp blade in her heart The pause was but for a moment. 
Meaier took the knife, and cutting the chain, threw it on the 
table, and merely saying, ** Let all that has passed between us 
be forgotten— Oood night. Mademoiselle," he leffc the room. 

Elise shut and double-locked the door ; then falling on her 
kaees, returned tiianks to Heaven for her deliverance. 

The next morning James de St Nizier and Madame de 
Moatiattier were waiting in the breakfast-room for Eliee, who, 
eoatrary to her custom, came down late. 

"Good morning, my dear," Said Madame de Montsallier, 
** yoa may enter feariessly ; our amiable guest is gone without 
tbe csiumony of leave-taking." 

" So much tbe better," said Elise, with a deep s^h. 

Tbem was a pause. St Nixier, with bis eyes fixed on th^ 
ievipaper, appeared to be reading. 

" My dear," said Madame de Montsflllier, in a tone much 
ladder than was usual with her, ^ we must return to Paris to- 
morrow ; we sbaU be too lonely here, when James has left us." 

" What I " said EKse irith an air of oonoem and surprise, 
" does M. de St Nizier set off to-day I " 

" I do, Mademoiselle," said he, without raising Ms eyes : but 
bis trembling voice betrayed deep and melancholy feeliog. 

There was another pause, and then Elise rose and ap^ 
proadlied Madame de Montsallier, whose eyes were full of tears^ 
Leaaiag her head on the countess's shoulder, she whispered 
loftiy, *' My dear cousin, tell hina^tell him that / wish him to 
itiy here." 



OAifeTlr and a fight heart, in all virtue and decorum, are the 
W medium for the young, or rather for all. I who have 
luned ray life In dejection and gloomy thoughts, now catch at 
enjoyment eome from what quarter it may, and even seek for it. 
Criminal pleasure, indeed, comes from Satan ; but that which we 
iad in the society of good and pious men is approved by God. 
Ride, hunt with your friends, amuse yourself in their company. 
Solitude and melandK^y are poison. They are deadly to all, 
imt, above all, to tha y«iuig«-»Z»taAar* 



PARAGUAY AND THE DlCTATOil ^RANClA*. 

Paraouat has hitherto been almoet unknown in Engli^, 
for scarcely had the country been released firom the oppressive 
policy of the Spanish government and an opening made for tbe 
introduction of foreign commerce, than it fell under the power of 
a despotic ruler, who, although at first professing the greatest 
liberality, was all the while meditating the aocomplisbment of hia 
schemes of tyranny. In these he has too well succeeded, and for 
many years Paraguay has been but one vast prison, and Frandi, 
ita stem, cold, and cruel jailer. Neither ingress nor egress haa 
been permitted, and searoely anything but vague rumonrs of ifa 
condition and government has been made public, until the pub- 
lication of tbe volumes mentioned betow. ** Paraguay," say the 
authors in an address to tlidr readars. prefixed to Fraaeia'a 
* Reign ofTerror,' *< was a land which, when we took «p the eob}aM, 
waa enveloped In a vague and misty celebrity. Moat Mopla wha 
had read anvthing of the New World, knew that thers waa a 
beautiful and fertile region of that name a kmg way intand im 
some part or other of South America; that it produced a sort #f 
tea, aa generally used in thoae parts as we use the Chinese plaat 
in Engtond ; that it had been the seat of the Jeauits ; that It had 
become, in common with all parts of Spanish America, indepen* 
dent of the mother country } and that it had at last come Ottder 
the rule of a strange and iaoomprehensible person callad Df. 
Franda. Such, in general terms, was the extent o( knowladga 
whiob the bulk of English readers possessed of Paraguay." 

Messrs. Robertson have now come forward to supply this 
want, and in their vdumea have given us very ample informa- 
tion, derived from the knowledge obtained during personal obsor* 
vations in ihm country from the beginning at the year 1811, 
when they formed a marcantile establishment at Assumption, lo 
October, 1015, when they vrere banished by the Dictator, and 
since that period* from knowledge obtained during a rasidentfS 
at Conientas and Baenos Ayres. They give m a detailed 
account of Francia's diaraetef and progress, which p osse siee a 
deep interast j their persOMd adventnres are related, and in their 
description of the sodety of P^ragoay, and of the ndgnoouring 
country, niu^ curious information is given ; take for instance 
this specimen of Candioti, tbe prinoe ot the Gauehosf, as our 
authors term him. 

'* This prince of the Gauchos vtai a prince in ndthing more 
than in ttiat noble dmpHdty vriiich dunraeteriaed his whole 
deportment He waa too high in his own sphere of action to 
fear competition ; too Independent to condescend to dvility for 
mere personal advMitage ; and too ingenuous to admit into his 
breast a thought at acting the hypocrite. He continued dtting 
on hia horse, and kept up a familiar chit»cliat with all around. 
Every now and then he lighted his cigar bv striking fire with a 
itnt and sted on tinder iMpC in a pdished tip of horn, which 
was embossed with silver, and had a gold chain atta^ed to it, 
by which the lid, or rather ctxtinguidier, depended, while the 
bom was in use. As I looked at him I could not but admire hia 
dngularly handsome face and dignified mien. His small nKrath, 
and strictly Grechm nose } his noble forehead, and fine head 
tinnly strewed with diver locks ; his penetratfaig blue eyes, and 
countenance as hale and ruddy as if he had spent his days in 
Norway, kistead of riding over the Pampas, were all remarkable. 
Then, for his attire, according to the style and foshion of tlie 
country, it was magnifieeBt His poncho had been made in Peru, 
and, beside bdng of the richest material, was embroidered on a 
white ground in superb style. Beneath it he wore a jacket Of 
the finest India doth, covering a white satin waistcoat, which, 
^e his poncho, was beauflfnlly embroidered, and adorned with 
small gold buttons, each depending from a little link &t chain of 
the same metd. He had no cravat, and tbe collar and front of 
his shirt displayed, upon fine French cambric, the richest sped* 
mens of tambouring which could be fumiriied in Piaraguay. Hia 
lower vestment wa»of black vdvet, open at the knees, and, like 
the waistcoat, adorned with gold buttons, depending alao firOm 
little links of ebun, evidently never intended for oonnezion with 
the button-holes. From under this part of his dress were t& bo 
seen the fringed and tamboured extremities of a pair of drawera, 
made of the fine Paraguay cloth. They were ample as a Turko- 



« Utteri on Paraguay, hpJ.P.mnd W. P. Robertton, 9 vds. Itmo^ 
London, 1838, Miirmy } ao4 Wrancia't Rttffn qf Tmrtir. Sepul U UMeri 
on Paraguay, by S, P. dfc W. P. Robertson, 1 voL ISmo. London, lOBu 
Murray. 

t Inhabitants of the Pa&pas or plain country. 
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man's trousers, white as the driTen snow, and hong down to the 
c|Jf of the leg, just tar enough to show under tiiem a pair of 
bfown stockings, manufactured in Peru from the best Vicuna wool. 
The potro boots of Senor Candioti fitted his feet and ankles as 
a French glove fits the hand, and the tops of them were turned 
orer, so as to give them the air of buskins. To these boots were 
attached a pair of unwieldy silver spurs, brightly polished. To com- 
plete his personal attire,the princely Gauchowore a large PeruTian 
straw hat, with a black velvet band around it, while his waist 
was girded with a rich crimson sash of silk, serving the treble 
purpose of riding-belt, braces, and girdle for a huge knife in 
a morocco sheaiUi, fit)m which protruded a massive silver 
handle. 

" Gorgeous as was the apparel of the rider, it was, if possible, 
outdone by the caparison of his horse. Here all was silver, 
elaborately wrought, and curiously inlaid. The peaks of the 
saddle, and the complicated head-piece of the bridle, were covered 
with the precioas metal ; the reins were embossed with it ; 
and in the manufacture of the stirrups there must have been 
exhausted all the ingenuity of the best Peruvian silversmith, 
with at least ten pounds of plata pina (or virgin silver) to work 
upon. Such^ in character and person, was Candioti, the patriarch 
of Santa Fi. To complete the sketch of him, I must give you 
some idea of his extraordinary and successful career in life ; of 
how he became possessed of such a vast extent of territory ; and 
how his flodcs and herds increased till they greatly excec^led in 
number those of Jacob. Like him, Candioti waxed great and 
went forward, and grew until he became very great ; and, like 
Abram, he was rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold. The town 
of Santa F^ was originally founded about 1563, by a very intrepid 
soldier, Juan de Goiray, at the head of only eighty-six men. 
The establishment of a town on that spot was undertaken by 
order of Martin Saenx de Toledo, then governor of Paraguay, 
and with a view to extending the conquests and increasing the 
Indian subjects of Old Spain. In a short time, more than 
twenty-five thousand natives firom the Pampas, Chaco, and other 
parts, submitted to Garay and his small band; and though many 
of them afterwards dispersed, and the town was subject to 
frequent attacks and inroads from hostile tribes of Indians, yet 
the conquest was maintained, and the settlement gradually in- 
creased in strength and numbers. But it was not tUl within the 
last seventy or eighty years that it attained to even its present 
importance ; and to theit it reached in a way so connected with 
Candioti's rise in the world, that its traffic, wealth, and popu- 
lation, sach as they are, have run parallel with the fortunes of 
its patriarch, and have been essentially owing to his spirit, 
industry, activity, and Indefatigable perseverance. Having, in 
his youth, with a few mules for sale, made a short excursion into 
Peru, at a time when the mines of Potosi, and other parts of 
that country, were yielding a vast produce, Candioti saw how 
inadequate to the demand was the supply of those useful animals, 
for the purpose of conveying ores and merchandise, as well as 
passengers, over a rocky and arid country. Increasing numbers 
of them were also required for the purpose of carrying the 
produce of Paraguay to Cordova, Mendoxa, San Luis, Tucuman, 
Salta, and other towns. Returning to Santa Fe, the sagacioas 
speculator and observer invest^ the ten thousand dollars 
earned by his trip, in the purchase of an estate in the En- 
trerios, about thirty leagues firom Santa F^, on the opposite 
side of the river Paranli. He determined to give his chief atten- 
tion to the breeding of mules for exportation to Peru. From 
this time forward he made an annual journey to that country ; 
and every year / more successful one than that which had pre- 
oeded. As he returned periodicallf to his native tovm, he 
regularly invested in new estates, contiguous to the old ones, and 
in cattle upon them, the whole profit of his year's adventure. 
At that period of superabundance of land in South America, 
and indeed up to a much later period, the mode of purchasing 
an estate was not by paying so much a rood«an acre, a mile, or 
even a league for it ; but simply by paying so much a head for 
the cattle upon it, and a trifling sum for Qie few fixtures, such, 
perhaps, as half-a-dosen mud huts, and as many corrales, in 
which to shut up the live stock. The general price then paid 
for each head of homed cattle was two shillings, and for each 
horse sixpence. An estate of five leagues in length, by two and 
a half in breadth, that is, of twelve and a half leagues, might 
have upon it, generally speaking, about eight thousand head of 
homed cattle, and fifteen thousand horses. The price of it, at 
the above-mentioned rates, would be. 



For 8000 head of h<»med cattle, at St. 
15,000 horses, at Od. 
Fixtures .... 



£800 
100 



Cost, therefore, of the stock and fixtoies £W5 

leaving the estate of twelve and a half square leagues, or thuty. 
seven and a half square miles, as a bonus to the purchaser. 
Now, if it be considered that Candioti's journeys to Pern, be- 
coming every year more profitable, enabled him at last to buy in 
the year three or four such estates as that described above, it 
will soon be seen how his landed possessions must have extended; 
how his homed cattle, his horses, and his mules, must have 
increased and multiplied ; and how the man himself must have 
waxed * exceeding great.' " 

We stumbled upon this passage as we hastily opened the book, 
and could not refrain from transcribing this picture of patri- 
archal dignity, but in doing so we have somewhat violated the 
plan we had proposed to ourselves. The career of Francia 
possesses an interest very distinct from that derived from 
accounts of the manners of the people and the description of the 
country ; and these latter subjects, together with the personal 
adventures of our authors, we intend to recur to at some future 
period : at present we will confine ourselves to Francia, that 
arbitrary tyrant, whose iniquitous proceedings, in regard to the 
celebrated French botanist M. Bonpland, excited a great desire 
in the public mind to know more of such a character. 

Before we go further, however, it may be necessary to state 
that the territory comprised in Pamguayf under the government 
of Francia, is that which is separated from Brazil, on the North, 
by the Rio Blanco, a small river flowing into the Paraguay, in 
latitude about 21'' South. The course of this river marks the 
line of separation to its rise in the mountains of Santa Amam- 
bay, which there form the boundary as far as the sources of the 
Ivinhama, which flowing into the ParanA, is the limit in thst 
direction. The rivers Paraguay and Parani, meetmg at a pomt 
about 27° 3<y S. lat., complete the boundaries. This explanation 
may be useful, since the term Paraguay was formeriy applied 
to a district of greater extent. 

To return to Francia ; ** His father," — we quote from car 
authors, and, to prevent interraption in the thread of our story, 
shall in future intimate this fact merely by the use of the commoo 
distinction of inverted commas ;~'* Francia's father, as tUeged 
by himself, was a Frenchman ; but generally believed to be a 
Portuguese, who, having emigrated to Brazil, had gone to the 
interior and ultimately settl^ in the Missiones * of Paraguay. 
Here he married a creole, by whom he had a pretty Urge family. 
Jos^ Caspar, now dictator of Paraguay, was his first son, snd 
was born about the year 1/58. Young Francia was originally 
intended for the church, and he received the radiments of bit 
education at one of the indifferent conventual schools of Assump- 
tion. Thence he was sent to the University of Cordova de 
Tucuman. Having no taste however for theology, he turned, 
at college, to jurispradence, and took his degree of doctor in the 
faculty of law with great ^lat. Returning to Assumption, 
^which he never thenceforward lefr, he entered on his profimion, 
and as an acute lawyer and eloquent advocate he soon stood 
alone. His fearless integrity gained him the respect of all 
parties. He never would defend an unjust cause ; while he was 
ever ready to take the part of the poor and the weak, against 
the rich and the strong. But his manners were, generaDy, and 
especially to his own countrymen, distant and haughty; his 
studies were incessant ; and general society he shunned. He 
never married ; his illicit intrigues were both low and heartless; 
he had no friends ; he looked vrith cold contempt on every one 
around him ; and he thus gradually grew into that austeritj of 
habit and inflexibility of character, which so strongly msrked 
his career in after life." One anecdote strongly illustrative of 
his relentless cruelty we cannot omit 

*' Many years before Francia became a public man, he quar- 
relled with his father, though I believe the latter was in the 
wrong. They spoke not, met not for years ; at length the fiither 
was laid on his death-bed ; and before rendering up his great and 
final account, he earnestly desired to be at peace with his son 
Jos^ Caspar. This was intimated to the latter, but he refused 
the profiered reconciliation. The old man's illness was increased 
by the obduracy of his son, and indeed he showed a horror of 
quitting the world without mutual forgiveness taking place. He 
conceived his soul to be endangered by remai ning at enm ity with 
* The texritory occupied 1^ tbe^Jesuita.^ 
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his first-bom. Again, a few hours before he breathed his last, 
he got some of Francia's relatives to go to him, and implore 
him to receive the dying benediction of his father. He refused: 
they told him his father believed his soul could not reach heaven 
unless it departed in peace with his son. Human nature shud- 
ders at the final answer which that son returned : — * Then tell 
my &ther that I c^re not if his soul descend to hell.' The old 
ffisn died almost raving, and calling for his son Jose Caspar." 

When, in common with the other Spanish settlements, Para- 
goay threw off allegiance to the mother country, the government 
was vested in a junta consisting of three members, assisted by a 
secretary, an assessor, and a notary. Pranda in the first instance 
held the post of secretary, but he quickly disagreed with his 
colleagues, and withdrew to his country house, where he occu- 
pied himself with so much tact and diligence, in exciting a dis- 
trust of the members of the government, at the same time skil* 
fully insinuating his own superior abilities, that he soon found 
himself in possession of sufficient influence to command the 
power he coveted, and in a situation to give the law to all. It 
wss during this period of retirement that Mr. J. P. Robertson, 
at that time a young man of twenty, who had just established 
himself as a merchant in Assumption, first became acquainted 
with Francia, and with his account of this remarkable interview, 
we shall, for the present, conclude : 

** On one of those lovely evenings in Paraguay, after the south- 
west wind has both cleared and cooled the air, I was drawn, 
in my pursuit of game, into a peaceful valley, not fiir from 
Dona Juana's, and remarkable for its combination of all the 
striking features of the scenery of the country. Suddenly 1 
came upon a neat and unpretending cottage. Up rose a par- 
tridge ; I fired, and the bird came to the ground. A voice from 
behind called out, ' Buen tiro * — * A good shot.' I turned round, 
aod beheld a gentleman of about fifty years of age, dressed in a 
suit of black, with a large scarlet capote, or cloak, thrown over 
his shoulders. He had a m&te-cup in one hand, a cigar in the 
other ; and a little urchin of a negro, with his arms crossed, was 
in attendance by the gentleman's side. The stranger's counte- 
nance was dark^ and his black eyes were very penetrating, while 
his jet bair, combed back from a bold forehead, and hanging in 
natural ringlets over his shoulders, gave him a dignified and 
striking air. He wore on his shoes large golden buckles, and at 
the knees of his breeches the same. I apologised for having 
fired so close to his house ; but, with great kindness and ur- 
banity, the owner of it assured me there was no occasion for my 
offering the least excuse ; and that his house and grounds were 
at my service, whenever I chose to amuse myself with my gun in 
that direction. In exercise of the primitive and simple hospi- 
tality common in the country, I was invited to sit down under 
the corridor, and take a cigar and a mAt^. A celestial globe, a 
large telescope, and a theodolite, were under the little portico ; 
and I immediately inferred that the personage before me was no 
other than Doctor Francia. The apparatus accorded with what 
I had heard of his reputation for a knowledge of the occult sci- 
ences ; but I was not long left to conjecture on this point ; for 
he presently informed me, in answer to my appeal whether I had 
not the honour of addressing Dr. Francia, that he was that 
person. ' And I presume,' he continued, ' that you are the 
Cavallero Ingles, who resides at Dona Juana Ysquibel's?' I 
replied that 1 was ; when he said he had intended to call on me ; 
bat that such was the state of politics in Paraguay, and particu- 
lariy as far as himself was concerned, that he found it necessary 
to live in great seclusion. He could no otherwise, he added, 
avoid the having sinister interpretations put u])on his most 
trifling actions. Passing from this subject, he was pleased that I 
should know what were his occupations. He introduced me to 
his library, in a confined room, with a very small window, and 
that so shaded by the roof of the corridor, as to admit the least 
portion of light necessary for study. The library was arranged 
on three rows of shelves, extending across the room, and might 
have consisted of three hundred volumes. There were many 
ponderous books on law ; a few on the inductive sciences ; some 
m French and some in Latin, upon subjects of general literature, 
with Euclid's ' Elemento,' and some school-boy treatises on al- 
gebra. On a large table were heaps of law-papers and processes. 
Several folios bound in vellum were outspread upon it ; a lighted 
candle (though placed there solely with the view to light cigars) 
lent its feeble aid to illumine the room ; while a mi^t^-cup and 
inkstand, both of silver, graced another part of the table. There 
vu neither carpet nor mat on the brick-floor ; and the chairs 



were of such ancient fashion, size, and weight, that it required a 
considerable effort to move them from one spot to another. 
They were covered with old tanned ox -leather, indented with 
curious hieroglyphics, and, from long use, very brown and glossy. 
Their straight backs were conspicuously higher than the head of 
the party seated upon them, and to sit in a reclining posture 
was out of the question. The ground of the apartment was 
scattered over with thousands of pieces of torn letters, and un- 
tom envelopes. An earthen jar for water, and a jug, stood 
upon a coarse wooden tripod in one comer, and the doctor's 
horse-furniture in another. Slippers, boots, and shoes, lay scat- 
tered about, and the room altogether had an air of confusion, 
darkness, and absence of comfort, the more striking that the 
outside of the cottage, though lowly, was perfectly neat, and 
so romantically plac^, as to have all the air of an abode at 
once of beauty and of peace. Not a trace of the sanguinary pro- 
pensities, or of the ungovernable caprice, by the exercise of 
which he afterwards attained so bad a celebrity, was recogni- 
sable in the manner, or deducible from the conversation, of 
Francia, at the time I am now speaking. Quite the reverse. 
His demeanour was subdued and unostentatious; his princi- 
ples, as far as they could be ascertained from his own declara- 
tions, just, though not very exalted ; and his legal integrity, as 
an advocate, had never been disputed. Vanity seemed to me to be 
the leading feature of his character ; and though there was a latent 
sternness and almost continual severity in hu countenance, vety 
when relaxed into a smile, they only made, by contrast, an im- 
pression the more winning upon those with whom he conversed. 
He was pleased it should be known that he understood French, 
a very uncommon branch of knowledge in Paraguay. He made 
some display of his acquaintance with Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Volney, and he concurred entirely in the theory of the latter. 
But he was most of all proud to be known as an algebraist and 
astronomer. He was, it is true, but a very short way inducted 
into these sciences. It was sufficient, however, in Paraguay, to 
verify the Spanish proverb, that '■ En tierra de los ciegos, el 
tuerto es rey," — * In the land of the blind, the one-eyed man is 
king.' In Paraguay, an acquaintance with French, Euclid's 
Elements, equations, the mode of handling a theodolite, or with 
books prohibited by the Vatican, was, in point of knowledge, 
quite the exception to the general rule. Night drew on apace, 
and I bade adieu to my loquacious, as well as gracious, host. I 
little fancied, then, either that he was to figure as he has since 
done, or that an intercourse, begun with so much civility, was to 
end with so much injustice. At this time, Francia, though living 
in such apparent seclusion, it was afterwards known, bad been 
busy in intrigue against the government." 

BONO. 

Oh ! who would sit in the moonlight pale, 

Mook'd by the hooting owl ? 
Oh ! who would sit in the silent vale 

Where the winds go howl ? 
Our parlour floor, our parlour floor. 
Is better than mountain, moss, and moor. 
This lamp shall be our orb of night, 

And large our shadows fall 
On the flowery beds all green and bright, 

That paint our parlour wall ; 
And silken locks and laughing eyes 
Shine brighter than stars in bluest skies. 
Oh ! the nightingale's is but a silly choice. 

To trill to the evening star, 
A listener cold — and sweeter the voice 

That sings to the light guitar. 
For moonlight shades and brawling brooks 
We will have music and sunny looks. 
Oh 1 we will the happy listeners be. 

When songs and tales begin ; 
And at our open casement see 

How the rose is peeping in, 
As it were a fairy with half-closed eye. 
That on this ojur pleasanter world would spy. 
Oh ! who woidd exchange a home like this. 

Where sweet affection smiles. 
For the gardens, and banks, and *' bowers of bliss," 

In beauty's thousand isles ? 
Oh ! that Kaisar or King the peace could find 
Within our bright walls, and a cheerful mind I 

JUv, J. EagUi. 
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THE BA.STINADO IN EGYPT. 

Mb. Wilkinson, in bis admirable book, the ** Mannera and 
Cnstoms of the Ancient Egyptians,'' thus describes to ns the 
employment of the bastinado as an ancient as well as a modem 
Egyptian punishment ; adding, by way of iUastration, an amus- 
ing instance of the light in which the punishment is regarded 
by the Copts. 

<* Some of the laws and punishments of the Egyptian anny I 
have already noticed ; and in military as well as civil cases, 
minor offences were generally punished with the stick ; a mode 
of chastisement still greatly in vogae among the modem inhabi- 
tants of the Nile, and held in such esteem by them, that, con- 
vinced of (or perhaps by) its efficacy, they relate * its de- 
icent from heaven as a blessing to mankind*.' 

**If an Egyptian of the present day has a government debt or 
tax to pay, he stoutly persists in his InaMlity to obtain the 
money, till he has withstood a certain number of blows, and 
considers himself compelled to produce it ; and the ancient 
inhabitants, if not under the rale of their native princes, at least 
in the time of the Roma'u emperors, gloried equally in the 
obstinacy they evinced, and the difficulty the governors of 
the country eiperienred in extorting from them what they were 
bound to pay ; whence Ammianns Marcellinus tells us, an 
Egyptian blushes if he cannot show numerous marks on his 
body that evince his endeavours to evade the duties (Amm. 
Marcel. Life of Julian.) 

'*The bastinado was inflicted on both sexes, as with the 
/ews. (Exodus xx. 1, 2.) Men and boys were laid pros- 
trate on the ground, (as with the Jews,) and frequently held 
by the hands and ttet while the chastisement was adminis- 
tered ; but women, as they sat, received the stripes on their 
back, which were also inflicted by the hand of a man. Nor was 
It unusual for the superintendants to stimulate labourers to 
their work by the persuasive powers of the stick, whether 
engaged in the field or in handicraft employments ; boys were 
sometimes beaten without the ceremony of prostration, the 
hands being tied behind t^eir back while the punishment was 
applied. 

** It does not, however, appear to have been from any respect, 
that this less usual method was adopted ; nor is it probable that 
any class of the community enjoyed a peculiar privilege on these 
occasions, as among the modem Moslems, who, extending their 
respect for the Prophet to his distant descendants of the thirty- 
sixth and ensuing generations, scruple to administer the stick to 
a Shereefvai^l he has been politely furnished with a mat, on 
which to proetrate his guilty person. Among other amusing 
privileges m modem Egypt, is that conceded to the grandees, 
or officers of high rank. Ordinary culprits are punished by the 
hand of persons usually employed on such occasions : but a 
Bey, or the governor of a district, can only receive his chastise- 
ment from the hand of a Pasha, and the genteel dabo$$ (mace) 
is substituted for the vulgar stick. This is no trifling privilege ; 
it becomes fully impressed upon the sufferer, and renders him 
long after sensible of the peculiar honour he has enjoyed ; nor 
can any one doubt that an iron mace, in form not very unlike 
a chocolate mill, is a distingu/ mode of punishing men who are 
proud.of their rank. 

** Having noticed the pertinacity of the modem Egyptians, in 
resisting the payment of their taxes, I shall introduce the fol- 
lowing story as remarkably illustrative of this fact. In the year 
1822, a Copt Christian, residing at Cairo, was arrested by the 
TurUsh authorities for the non-payment of his taxes, and taken 
before the Kehia, or deputy of the Pasha. * Why,' inquired 
the angry Turk, * have you not paid your taxes ? ' * Because,' 
replied the Copt, with a pitiable expression, perfectly according 
with his tattered appearance, ' I have not the means.' He 
was instantly ordered to be thrown upon the floor, and bastina- 
doed. He prayed to be released, but in vain: the stick con- 
tinued without intermission, and he was scarcely abk to bear 
the increasing pain. Again and again he pleaded his inability 
to pay, and prayed for mercy, the Turk was inexoraUe ; and 
the torments he felt at last overcame his resolution, they were 
no longer to be borae. ' Release me,' he cried, ' and I will 
pay directly.' ' Ah I you Giaour, go 1' He was released and 
taken home, and accon^>anied by a soldier ; and the money 
being paid, he imparted to his wife the sad tidings. * You 

• The Moslems tay, *« Nesd min •'Semma e*neboot, baraka mtn Allah.** 
•« Tba itick came down from bcavsB, a btesring fttm Oed." 



coward, you fool,' she exclaimed; 'what, give them the money 
on the very flrst demand ! I suppose after five or six blows, yott 
cried, * I will pay, only release me ! next year our taxes will be 
doubled through your weakness ; shame ! shame ! ' >- ' No, my 
dear 1 ' interrapted the suffering man, ' I assure you I resisted 
as long as it was possible ; look at the state I am in, before you 
upbraid me. I paid the money, but their have bad trouble 
enough for it ; for I obliged them to give me at least a hundred 
blows before they could get it.' She was pacified, and the pity 
and commendation of his wife, added to his own satisfaction in 
having shown so much obstinacy and courage, consoled him for 
the pain, and, perhaps in some measure, for the money thus 
forced from him. — tVUkinscn's Manners and Customs ef iMi 
Aneient Egyptians. 



FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 

Thi following observations on "freedom of speech,'* sre 
extracted from Discourses, by the Rev. Orville Dewey, an 
American clergyman. Though principally applicable to (be 
state of society in the Unit^ States, they are not wi^out 
interest to English readers :— 

"We, in this country, have our own dangers. And the 
greatest of ail dangers here, as I conceive, is that of general 
pusillanimity, of moral cowardice, of losing a proper and manly 
independence of character. I think that I see something of this 
in our very manners, in the hesitation, the indireetness, the 
cautious and circuitous 'modes of speedi, the asking assent 
before the tongue can finish its sentence. I think that in other 
countries you often er meet with men, who stand manfully and 
boldly up and deliver their opinion without asking or caring 
what you or others think about it. It may sometimes be rough 
and harsh ; but at any rate it is independent. Observe, too, in 
how many relations, political, religious, and social, a man is 
liable to find bondage instead of freedom. If he wants office he 
must attach himself to a party, and then his eyes must be sealed 
in blindness, and his Hps in silence, towards aH the ftinlts c^ his 
party. He may have his eyes open, and he may see much to 
condemn, but he must say nothing. If he edits a newspqwr, 
his choice is often between bondage and beggary; that may 
actually be the choice though he does not know it : he may be 
so complete a slave that he does not feel the chain ; his passions 
may be so enlisted in the cause of his party, as to blind bis dis- 
crimination, and to destroy all comprehension and capability of 
independence. So it may be with the religious partisan. He 
knows, perhaps, that there are errors in his adopted creed, faults 
in his sect, ftinaticism and extravagance in some of its measures. 
See if you get him to speak of them ; see if you can get faim to 
breathe a whisper of doubt. No, he is always believing. He 
has a convenient phrase that covers up all difficulties in bis 
creed ; he believes it * for substance of doctrine ; ' or, if he is a 
layman, perhaps he does not believe it at all. What then, is hit 
conclusion ? why, he has friends who do believe it ; and be does 
not wish to offend them. And so he goes on, listening to what 
he does not believe; outwardly acquiescing; inwardly remon- 
strating ; the slave of fear or fiishion, never daring, not once m 
his life daring, to speak out and openly the tboi^^t that is in 
him. Nay he sees men suffering under the weight of pubhe 
reprobation, for the open espousal of the very opinion he holds, 
and he has never the generosity or manliness to say, ' /think so 
too.' Nay, more ; by the course he pursues, he is made to cast 
his stone, or he holds it in his hand at least, and lets anotiier 
arm supply the force necessary to cast it, at the very men who 
are suffering a sort of martyrdom for Ms own faith ! ** 

*'I am not now advocating any particular opinions; I am 
only advocating a manly fre^om in the expression of those 
opinions which a man does entertain. And, if those opinions 
are unpopular, I hold that, in this country (America) there is 
so much the more need of an open and independent expressioB 
of them. Look at the case most seriously, 1 beseech yon. 
What is ever to correct the ftiults of society, if nobody Ufts his 
voice against them; if everybody goes on openly doing what 
everyb<^y privately complains of; if all shrink beh^ the 
fsint-hearted apology, that it would be over bold in them ts 
attempt any reform? What Ib to rebuke poUtical, time-serving 
religious fanaticism or social folly, if no one has the Independenee 
to protest against them ? Look at it in a larger view. What 
barrier is there against the universal despotism of public opinlott 
in tto country, but individual freedom ? Who is to stand agaiMC 
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it here, bot the pofseisor of that lofty independence ? There is 
no king, no saltan, no noble, no privileged class, nobody else to 
stead against it. If yon yield this point, if yon are for ever 
makiDg compromises, if all men do chis, if the entire policy of 
priftte life here is to escape opposition and reproach, erery- 
thiog will be swept beneath the popular wave, lliere will be uo 
indiridoality, no hardihood, no high and stem resolve, no self- 
rabsistence, no fearless dignity, no glorious manhood of mind 
left among us. The holy heritage of our fathers' virtues will be 
trodden under foot by their unworthy children. They feared 
not to stand up against kings and nobles, and parliament and 
people. Better did they account it that their lonely bark should 
flweep the wide sea in freedom ; happier were they when their 
Mil swelled to the storm of winter, than to be slaves in palaces 
of ease. Sweeter to their ear was the music of the gale that 
ihiieked in their broken cordage, than the voice at home that 
ttid, ' Submit, and you shall have rest.' And when they reached 
this wild shore, and built their altar, and knelt upon Uie frozen 
SHOW and the flinty rock to worship, they built their altar to 
freedom, to individual freedom, to freedom of conscience and 
opinion ; and their noble prater was, that their children might 
be thus free. Let their sons remember the prayer of their 
extremity, and the great bequest which their magnanimity has 
left US. Let them l^ware how they become entangled again in 
the yoke of bondage. Let the ministers at God's altar, let the 
guardians of the press, let all sober and thinking men, speak the 
thought that is in them. It is better to speak honest error than 
to iQppress conscions truth. Smothered error is more dangerous 
than that which^ flames and bums out But do I speak of 
danger? I know of but one thing safe in the universe, and that 
ii truth ; and I know of but one way to trath for an individual 
mind, and that is unfettered thought ; and I know but one path 
for the multitude to trath, and that is, thought freely expressed. 
Make of trath itself an altar of slavery, and guard it about with 
a mysterious shrine, bind thought as a victim upon it, and let 
the passion of the prejudiced multitude minister fHiel, and you 
ncrifioe upon that accursed altar the hopes of the world." 

JOHN LAW OF LAURISTON, 

AKD ACCOUNT OF THB CBLBBRATKO BUBBLE, KNOWB AS '* THE 
MIS8ISIPPI SYSTEM*. 

[Soma aooount of the " Miasisippi System,** that sorprisiDg speculation 
vbkk la the early part of the last oeniury turned the heads of all the 
InhaMtantwqf Parto; which oonverted the very streets into ooe vast Sto<dc 
Ezdiaoge ; which olevated iSootmen to fmrtune, andrcdnoed milUooairao 
to bfligary, will we think he acceptable to our readers, and with this 
parpoae we lay before them a short sketch of the remarkable man who 
fint derised that gigantic undertaking, which, if suffered to remain under 
Mr. law^ management, instead of being seixed upon by the despotic 
gormimeDt of France, would in all probability have enriched the nation, 
IniUsd of plunging it into bankruptcy.] 

JoBN Law was bom at Edinburgh in iStut year 1671, his father 
William Law wstf great-grandson of James Law, archbishop of 
(Haigow from 1615 to 1632, and second son of James Law, of 
Bnmton in Fife, by Margaret, daughter of Sir John Preston, of 
Preston Hall, Bart. William Law followed the profession of a 
goldanith (a business then partaking more of the nature of a 
banker than tiiat to which the name is now restricted) with 
nek success as to enable him to purchase the lands of Lauriston 
lad RandlestOB, containing about a hundred and eighty Scottish 
aeres. 

John Law, the subject of this memoir, was educated at 
Edinburgh, ajid made himself perfectly acquainted with arith- 
metic geometry, and algebra. He likewise bestowed much time 
snd laiKinr in acquiring a knowledge of political economy. 

He k>st his father before he was fourteen, and falling into 
£asipated habits, he soon huTolTed himself so deeply that by 
deed, dated 6 Feb. 1792, he eonTeyed the estate of Lauriston to 
his mother, who paid his debts, anid by her prudent management 
freeing the estate from ertrj burden, she executed entails in 
(vder to continue the property in the ^mily. 

In London, whither if r. Law now renored, his superior 
penonal beauty, ready wit, and engaging manners, aided by 
sis propensity to deep play, procurMlnim admittance into some 
of the first eirdes. He had the reputation of being extremely 
fintonate in affairs of gallantry. One of these was attended 
witk disa strous consequences ; a Mrs. Lawrence was the occasion 

• Life of John Law of Lauriston, by John PhiUp Wood, Esq. 



of a quarrel between him and a Mr. Edward Wilson, which led to 
a meeting in Bloomsbury square, when Mr. Wilson was killed 
on the spot, on the 9th of April, 1694. 

Mr. Law was immediately seized and tried for murder at the 
Old Bailey, and receired sentence of death, 20th April, 1794. 
But it not clearly appearing that the meeting was premeditated, 
his case was submitted to the crown, and he obtained a pardon; 
but an appeal being lodged by deceased^s brother, he was detained 
in prison. This appeal was heard in Trinity term, 1694; several 
objections were raised by Mr. Law which were overruled. But 
whilst this was pending, Mr. Law effected his escape and fled to 
the Continent. It is said that he officiated for some time as 
secretary to the British Resident in Holland, but the next 
certain information we have of him is at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when he published " Proposals and Reasons 
for constituting a Council of Trade ** at Edinburgh ; but the 
scheme met with no encouragement. This publication had the 
effect of introducing him to several of the principal personages 
of the country. Relying on their support, he offered in 1706 a 
scheme to Parliament for introducing the circulation of paper 
money in order to obviate the difficulties which Scotland was at 
that time labouring under, and he published another work, 
'< Money and Trade considered, with a Proposal for supplying 
the Nation with Money,*' explanatory of his scheme ; but 
although he was supported by the whole court party and 
that called the Sqnadrone, (a few monied men excepted,) yet his 
plan was rejected ; the House passing a resolution " that to 
establish any kind of paper credit, so as to oblige it to pass, was 
an improper expedient for the nation*." 

Mr. Law now resolved to try his fortune abroad, where he ad- 
dicted himself to all sorts of games, and by his skill in calculation 
was astonishingly successful. He visited many of the principal 
cities in France, Germany, and Italy. He made three expeditions 
to Paris, where he associated with the highest circles, and on 
his first risit he gained an introduction to the Due de Chartres, 
afterwards Due d' Orleans and R^^t of France ; on his second 
risit, he proposed a scheme to the King, (through Desmarets, the 
comptroller general) for reducing the national debt, but Louis 
inquiring whether he was a catholic, and being answered in iht 
negative, he declared he would have nothing to do with a heretic, 
and dismissed the scheme. 

In 1714 Mr. Law visited Paris for the third time, bringhsg 
with him about j^l 10,000, the profits of his various rambles. 
Louis XIV. dying shortly after Mr. Law's arrival at Paris, the 
Due d' Orleans assumed the reins of government, under the 
title of Regent He, being fully aware of Mr. Law's superior 
abilities, and their disposition with respect to pleasure coinciding, 
he shorUy afterwards appointed that gentleman one of the conn- 
sellora of state. 

The situation of affairs in France was at this time dreadful ; the 
long ware of Louis had loaded the people with a national debt of 
frightful magnitude, and they were also burdened with ruinous 
taxes imposed to pay the interest of the debt. All industry was 
thus checked, trade almost annihilated, manufactures, commerce, 
and navigation, had almost ceased. The merchant and trader 
were reduced to beggary, and the artificer was compelled to leave 
the kingdom for want of employment. 

In this state of affairs a national bankruptcy was actually pro- 
posed in councU, but it was rejected by the regent, who adopted 
the plan of establishing a commission, or visa, to inquire into 
the claims of the state creditors. 

By this commission the national debt was at last put into a 
kind of order, and the amount reduced to somewhat more than 
2000 milHont of livres, which at 28 livres to the marc of 
standard silver (two pounds sterling,) the then denomination of 
the specie in France, made above 142 milliont sterling. Of 
this sum, 1750 millions of livres were established upon par- 
ticular funds at the rate of 4 per cent, and for the remaining 
250 millions the crediton obtained billets d'etat as they were 
called, bearing also interest at 4 per ce2it, making altogether 80 
millions of interest per annum, which from the distressed situation 
of the kingdom was very irregularly paid ; and after doing that, 
there hardly remained, out of an ill-collected revenue, a sum 
sufficient to defray the necessary expense of the civil government. 

Law, perceiving this calamitous state of affairs, determined to 
exert himself in order to recti^ the eril. The most efficacious 
mode he judged to be, the establishment of a well-regulated 

* Smollait moatlooa this ciroumatanoe, and adds, that Dr. Hugh Cham- 
berlyne also proposed a soheme of the same nature, whloh was also ii j isis i 
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paper credit ; bat as this matter was little understood in France, 
he translated into the French his publication on Money and 
Trade, and explained its principles in a series of Letters addressed 
to the Due d' Orleans, and in two Memorials presented to that 
prince. In these he strongly inculcates his favourite maxim 
that the power and prosperity of a state increase in proportion 
to the quantity of money circulating therein ; and after asserting 
that even the richest nations have not specie sufficient to afford 
full employment to all their inhabitants, and to carry their trade 
to the height of which it is capable*, he expatiated on the 
advantages of paper credit for supplying that defecL In support 
of this proposition, he. instances the vast benefits accruing to 
England and Holland from the banks of England and AmstercUm, 
and adduces a variety of alignments to prove that the setting up 
of an establishment of a similar nature, but on an improved plan, 
at Paris, would be accompanied with beneficial results. 

Law now proposed to open a national bank, but his scheme 
was rejected, because the then present conjuncture was not 
thought favourable. 

Law then requested permission to open a private bank in 
his house, in La Place de Louis le Grand. This bank was 
established by letters patent, dated 2nd and 20th May 1716, 
containing the following regulations : — 

The stock of the bank to consist of 1200 actions or shares of 
1000 crowns, or 5000 livres each ; the denomination being then 
fixed by law, at 40 livres the marc, consequently each share 
was worth i:^250, and the whole stock £300,000 sterling. 

All persons whatsoever to be at liberty to subscribe for as 
many shares as they pleased, and it was declared that the bank 
securities belonging to, as well as the money lodged in it, by 
foreigners, should not be subject to any confiscation or attach- 
ment whatsoever, even in case of war with the nations to which 
the proprietors respectively belonged. 

All questions to be decided by vote. 

The accounts to be balanced twice every year at stated periods. 

Two general courts to be held yearly, in which the state of the 
company's affairs were to be discussed, and their dividends settled. 

The treasurer never to have more than 200,000 crowns, nor 
any of the cashiers more than 20,000 in hand at a time. 

The bank not to undertake any sort of commerce, nor to 
charge itself with the execution of any commbsions. 

The notes to be all payable at sight, and no money allowed 
to be borrowed by the Dank. 

Various other regulations of minor importance were added. 
"""This association was carried on under the firm of The 
General Bank of Law & Co. ; and Law and his brother William 
were the principal proprietors. 

The bank opened under very favourable auspices, it being 
known that they enjoyed the favour of the regent, and a high 
idea of their stabilitv was entertained from the discourse which 
Law unceasingly held, that a banker merited the punishment of 
death, if he issued notes or bills of exchange without having their 
effective value in his repositories. But what most attracted the 
public confidence, was the security their notes provided against 
the arbitrary practice of varying the standard of the coin at the 
will of the monarch ; an unjustifiable measure frequently put in 
execution by the French government, to the infinite prejudice 
of debtors and creditors, particularly at the general coinages in 
1709 and 1716, by the former of which the king gained 23y^, 
per cent, and by the latter 20 per cent upon the whole specie of 
the kingdom. The terms in which the notes of the general 
bank were couched, viz : — ^ The Bank promises to pay to the 
Bearer, at sight, the sum of — crowns, in coin of the weight 
and standard of this day, (of the date of each note,) value re- 
ceived,'' effectually guarded against this contingency. On this 
account, as well as from the quickness and punctuality of the 
payments, and the orders given to the officers of the revenue in 
all parts of the kingdom to receive the paper without discount, 
in payment of taxes, the notes of the general bank soon passed 
current for 1 per cent more than the coin itself. This bank 
produced the most beneficial results on the industry and trade 
of the nation; the taxes and royal revenues being by means of 
the notes remitted to the capital at little expense, and without 
draining the country of specie. Foreigners who had hitherto 
been very cautious of dealing with the French, now began to 



^ * Another of Law's arguments was that gold merely received its value 
from being employed as a circulating medium, and that in effect it was 
indiffer«it whether gold or paper Is employed, forgetting that gold has 
an intrlnsio value.*C«wr« dT Economic Politique dc If. Henri StorOt. 
ParU, 18S3. 



interest themselves deeply in this new bank, so that the balance 
of exchange with England and Holland soon rose to the rate of 
4 and 5 per cent in favour of Paris. The bank subsisted in high 
credit, to the no small profit of the proprietors, till the close of 
the year 1718, when the Duke of Orleans took it into the hands 
of government, as at first proposed. The proprietors petitioned 
to be allowed to continue the general bank at the same time 
that the royal bank should be set on foot, but their request 
was refused. 

Thus the bank, being placed in the king's hands, departed 
from the principles of private and mercantile credit upon 
which Mr. Law had originally fixed it, and proceeded upon 
those of public credit, which in an absolute monarchy is no other 
than that of the sovereign, and consequently cannot be depended 
upon. To add to the evil, the tenor of the notes was changed, 
and ran thus : — " The Bank promises to pay the Bearer at sight 
— ^livres in sUver coin, value received," thus subjecting the 
notes to the variations in the value of specie. It had, however, 
no effect on the credit of the bank. Of these notes* there were 
to the amount of 1000 millions of livres fabricated betwixt the 
5th Jan. and 29th Dec. 1719. In Feb. 1720, the royal bank 
was incorporated with the company of the Indies ; and from 
that incorporation to the 1st May following, 1,696,400,000 livres 
were fabricated, making altogether 2,696,400,000 livres in paper 
money,' of which vast sum, 2,235,083,'>90 livres were in circula- 
tion on the 29th May 1720, when the bank stopped pjayment. 

After the establishment of the general bank, Mr. Law began 
to lay open the plan of that great and stupendous project he 
had long meditated, known by the name of the Mississippi 
System, which for a while turned the heads o^the French, and 
attracted the attention of all Europe. The scheme was no less 
than the vesting of the whole privileges, effects, and possessions, 
of all the foreign trading companies, the great farms, 
the mint, the general receipt of the king's revenues, and 
the management and property of the bank, in one great com- 
pany, who, thus having in their hands all the trade, taxes, and 
royal revenues, might be enabled to multiply the notes of the 
bank to any extent they pleased, doubling, or even trebling at 
will the circulating cash of the kingdom, and by the immensity 
of their funds possessed of a power to carry the foreign trade 
and the culture of the colonies to a height altogether impracti- 
cable by any other means. The outlines of this plan, being lai^ 
before the regent, met, it would seem, with the approbation of 
that prince, as measures were taken for the establishment o( the 
proposed company, and directions issued for making the requisite 
grants to enable them to commence their operations. 

In a future Number, we will proceed to trace the progress of 
this extraordinary scheme, which in the end caused so much 
mischief and misery. 



LA.UDABLB CURIOSITY OP A PERSIAN GOVRRNOR. 

Ma. Frasbr, in his narrative of his travels in Khorasan in 
1821 and 1S22, tells us that he visited the governor of Shahrood, 
a Persian frontier town, not far from Astrabad, on the shores of 
the Caspian sea. " He received me with much kindness in htt 
dewan-khaneh, a comfortable warm room, where he entertained 
me with tea and fruit, and held a long conversation with me on 
a variety of subjects. He was very inquisitive on the subject of 
Europe, and of England in particular, imagining, however, what 
I found was a common mistake even amongst the best-informed 
people, that England was but a city of Feringheestau or Europe 
He put many questions about America (jyengee duniuj or the 
new world) and India, and wished to know what sort of inha- 
bitants the former had, whether they were Mahometans or 
Christians ; how they lived, what were their habits and customs, 
of what description was the country, and its productions. Of 
the latter he made inquiry as to the extent of territory in the 
English possession ; and whether any, and how much, remained 
to the native powers. I discovered that he, in common with 
most of his countrymen, had taken up the idea that the British 
had gone to India with the premeditated intention of conquering 
the country ; so, as the be^t mode of combating this impression, 
I gave, as well as I could, a short account of the rise and pro- 
gress of the British power in India, showing, as I proceeded, 
that we had been forced into the measures by which we had 
acquired territorial possessions in India, instead of volontariiy 
adopting them." 

• The notes were of four different denominations, vli :— 10,000, 1000, 100, 
and 10 livres. 
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KEEP BEES. 



A BINT TO THE LADIES. 



Wi once read a story of a certain Bishop in France, who, in 
the course of a progress he made for the purpose of visiting the 
clergy of his diocese, met with complaints from the incumbents, 
of the inadequacy of their emoluments, complaints too well 
borne out bj the poverty and wretchedness displayed in the 'ap- 
pearance of themselves and their residences. The good bishop 
porsaed his journey in melancholy mood, meditating schemes by 
vhidi he hoped to make the condition of the parochial clergy 
more comfortable and independent At length he arrived at a 
Tery poor and retired village, and with a Heavy heart he repaired 
to the Cure's house, fully prepared to hear the usual string of 
grieranoes, and to behold the usual wretchedness. He was 
astonished at beholding the house well thatched and neatly 
white-washed, the rails perfect and fresh painted, and everything 
about the place indicating plenty and prosperity. Entering the 
house, instead of the half-starved looks and querulous complaints 
be had been accustomed to, he encountered the master of the 
humble mansion, who, with a gratified and respectful air, entreated 
his lordship to partake of a neat and rural repast, already pre- 
pared for him. Much wondering at all that he beheld, the 
Bishop complied, and, dismissing all his train save one or two 
more confidential attendants, seated himself at the hospitable 
board of the Cur^. After an agreeable meal, enlivened with the 
pleasant and senaible remarks of the host, and crowned with a 
bottle or two of vin de pays, the Bishop began to inquire into 
the revenues of the benefice, and was astonished on learning 
that they scarcely equalled those of the very poorest he had yet 
visited. He could not conceal his surprise, and begged his host 
to inform him how it was that plenty and comfort were displayed 
in a station in which he had hitherto met only poverty and 
wretchedness. The Cur^ smiled: *'If your lordship will ac- 
company me to the garden," said he, ''I will explain the 
mystery." They all arose, and fbllowing the steps of their host, 
reached a small piece of ground behind the house, similar in 
size to that attached to most of the Curbs' houses they had 
visited, but which they expected to find, as usual, filled with cab- 
bage-stumps. They found a garden perfumed with flowers, and 
sweet-breathing herbs, and at the further end a well-stocked and 
thriviog apiary. '* Behold," said the good Cure, ''behold my 
riches ! The emoluments of my office are small, and the poverty 
of my flock induces me to forego many of my dues, small though 
tlj^ be; the produce of my hives, however, supplies all my 
wants, and in the contemplation of the labours of my bees, each 
helping each with unwearying industry, and in the consideration of 
their foresight in laying up a store in the days of sunshine, for 
those of storm which all must expect, I draw lessons of wisdom 
which 1 trust have not been wholly useless to those whose souls 
are placed in my charge." — ^The bishop continued his journey, 
but when next he was assailed by complaints of want and poverty ; 
his reply was laconic — '* Keep bees, keep bees." 

And thus we would say to all our readers who possess 
eren a small garden, where that is not too far distant from 
other gardens and the open fields, and such situations are 
frequent even in the suburbs of this great city,—" Keep bees, 
keep bees." Honey is sold by retail at 2«. 6d, and 3s. ^d, per 
pound, and often at much higher prices. Wax is proportion- 
ately dear. By far the greatest part of what is consumed in 
England is not of native production. Why should this be ? Bees 
cost nothing, when properly managed, beyond the first cost of a 
stock and a hive ; an expense which ii sure to be repaid in the 



first year. We are convinced that nothing but a more extended 
knowledge of s method of keeping bees profitably, and with 
little trouble, is needed to make an apiary a universal appendage 
to a garden. 

The attention bestowed by natural philosophers, especially the 
celebrated Huber, to the habits and economy of bees, led to 
many plans for their better management. One of the great 
objects to be attained was a mode of taking the honey without 
destroying the bees ; and a variety of hives, some piled on one 
another, some placed side by side, have from time to time been 
invented ; but perfect success was never attained by any of the 
ingenious experimenters, until Mr. Nutt produced his venti- 
lating hives, specimens of which are exhibited at the Adelaide 
Gallery, in the Strand. 

To Mr. Nutt we are indebted for the discovery of the method 
by which bees may be prevented from swarming ; a discovery 
which at once removed the great obstacle in the way of extended 
bee-keeping, especially in the neighbourhood of cities. It 
appears that heat alone is the cause of that occurrence, and 
hence Mr. Nutt justly conceived that it was only necessary 
to provide means for reducing the temperature of the hive, 
and his object would be obtained. With this view he constructed 
a hive consisting of three boxes, the centre one fixed and never 
disturbed, the others, one placed on each side, moveable, and 
intended for the storing of honey. The side boxes have com- 
munications with the centre, which by means of slides can be 
opened or closed at pleasure, thus giving the bees a new apart* 
ment, and reducing the heat of the centre box ; further means of 
ventilation are afforded by drawers beneath the hives, which can 
be wholly removed, or partly opened, as may be necessary. 
With these hives Mr. Nutt perfectly succeeded in preventing 
swarming, and in procuring large quantities of honey in a very 
pure state, free from bee-bread, pupse, and all other impurities. The 
combs deposited in the side boxes, and in a bell-glass placed on 
the top of the centre box, are all filled with pure honey ; whilst 
those taken from common hives, are partly occupied by young 
bees, and the food prepared for them, and it is extremely diffi- 
cult to prevent some extraneous matter from mingling with the 
honey. 

But our readers may probably say, this sounds exceedingly 
fine ; but how is it that the bees do not increase so much in 
numbers as to fill all the boxes ? What becomes of the new 
queens who would have led out the swarms ? Oh, wonderful 
are the arrangements of nature ! It is a fact that their numbers 
will not be increased if their dwelling be properly ventilated, 
and if any supernumerary queens or bees are hatched, they will 
be destroyed. The time of the bees will not be taken up with 
providing food for the young brood, as in hives from which a 
swarm has been thrown off ; but as the bees are never idle, all 
their labours will be given to the production of wax and honey, 
and these in the course of a fine summer will be carried to such 
an extent, as to provide an astonishing quantity for the bee- 
master, after leaving his little labourers an ample supply for 
themselves during the winter. Mr. Nutt, in a volume he pub- 
lished, now some years ago, descriptive of his hive, relates a 
very curious experiment he made to satisfy himself upon the 
subject of swarming. It appears to be a fact, that as the pupn 
of young queens advance towards maturity, the heat of the hive 
rapidly increases, from some cause which has never yet been 
clearly ascertained. Finding this to be the case in one of his 
hives, the thermometer in the side box, which had been at 110^ 
for six days, rising rapidly on the eighth day to 120", Mr. Nutt 
determined to permit the ^bees to swarm, which they did the 
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next day, and were followed and hived in the nsnal manner. 
That night, at ten o'clock, be shook the swarm out of their 
hive upon a white cloth, placed close to the old hive, and having 
secored the queen, removed her. The bees, missing their queen, 
began to be uneasy, and to rouse from the torpor of sleep, but 
being within reach of the odour of the old hive, gradually 
returned to it. The hive, which sunk to 90^ when the swarm 
left, had since been ventilated and reduced to 65o. In the 
morning Mr. Nutt placed the queen on the front board, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether there was another queen in the 
hive, as in that case the old one would have been destroyed, 
the bees never suffering two to exist together ; she was received 
with joy by her subjects, a manifest proof that the swarm had 
been led out by an old queen, and not, as some suppose to be 
invariably the case, by a young one. A great part of the stock 
had followed her, leaving the rest to remain without a queen, 
until the pupa in the royal cell should attain maturity. Mr. 
Nutt thus concludes his tale : ** During nine days after the 
swarm had been returned to the parent stock, the thermometer 
continued to rise until it reached the temperature of 90° within 
the collateral box ; and on the tenth day, at five o'clock in the 
morning, I viewed with pleasure the extraordinary fact I had 
been endeavouring to ascertain ; — two royal nymphs were left 
dead on the alighting board of the principal entrance to the hive. 
This circumstance alone convinced me that no more swarming 
would take place. On the third day afterwards the bees com- 
menced the destruction of the drones, which is another corro- 
borating proof. That colony has never swarmed since first I 
discovered the ttse of ventilation* And on minutely attending 
to the movements of this colony, it was common to see royal 
brood of different ages lying dead upon the alighting-board.'' 

Wo most now turn from Mr. Nutt to what we chiefly had in 
view when we began this article, '' the ladies' safety hive ;" but 
we must not part with him without recommending his book 
(which, although somewhat tedious, is full of ciuious facts,) to 
the attentive study of all bee-masters. 

Mr. Bagster, a gentleman, residing at Shepherd's Bush, has 
invented an entirely new description of hive, by means of which 
the management of bees is rendered so easy, and free from all 
danger, as to make it a task peculiarly fitted for females, who, 
in all the former modes, have frequently been deterred from 
attempting to take any share in an employment so very full of 
interest to all who delight in the observation of the workings of 
nature. We shall take the liberty of transcribing a few passages 
from the little book Mr. Bagster has published, descriptive not 
only of his own hive, but of all the others in use, and contain* 
ing very full instructions for the proper management of beest 
in short, a complete bee-master's manual. 

" Having the happiness," says he, " of dividing the joys and 
sorrows of life with one in whom, in the words of Solomon, * the 
heart of her husband doth safely trust,' for ' she looketh 
well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the bread of 
idleness,' I felt it was my pleasure to save her as much annoy- 
ance as possible, while pursuing her daily avocations. Beei 
claimed a great share of my individual attention ; but the con- 
stant fear of being stung, or not managing the bees correctly, so 
strongly influenced my partner, that she confessed her fear, and 
begged to decline the duty, unless something could be done to 
And bees without stings, or hives that could be so worked as to 
take away fear in management 

** Another circumstance suggested to me the idea of making 
a hive which, in bad seasons, or in second-rate situations, might 



be made available to the wants of the bees, without OTerpowerisg 
their energies by too much room. At Shepherd's B«sh, where 
I reside, the season for collecting honey is very short The 
village is principally surrounded by oow-pasturts, which are cot 
very early for hay, that the cows may get the earliest advantage 
of the grass ; it therefore became necessary for me to adopt some 
plan by which I might give my little labourers a small portioQ 
of room for the supply of their immediate wants, and have the 
means of increasing according to drcumstanoes. Such were ths 
inducements to thought; and I trust my fair coontrywonea 
will do me the justice to say, if they do not approve of the hive, 
and put the plan into operation themselves, that, at least, I 
have done what I could to smooth some of the hindrances to 
this study, under the best feeling of a married life— a persevering 
endeavour to please my wife." 

We will now attempt a description of the hive itself whadk is 
not very easily done without the aid of the figures given by Mr. 
Bagster, especially as he does not give the measurement of each 
division. It is constructed of wood, and oonsista of a osntral 
chamber, about twelve inches in width and height, and fifteea 
inches from front to back ; on each side of this oentnl box fbw 
smaller ones are placed, two at bottom and two forming an upper 
story I the whole is covered with a sloping roof projecting two 
inches, and affording an effectual shelter from the rain; this 
roof, rising to a peak, leaves a sort of attic chamber over the 
central one. Two windows of a somewhat oval sh^>e are fixed 
in the firont, and two in the back of the central apartment, and 
one in each of the side apartments, each fhmished with a shatter 
** pushed in like a pot-lid." In front of the centre box is aa 
opening for the passage of the bees, and an alighting-board, and 
each of the other compartments is furnished with the same at 
the side. There is a communication between the central diamber 
and each of the side compartments, which can be opened or shot 
at pleasure by means of a slide. The attic affords space for the 
introduction of bell-glasses, which are placed over holes in the 
top of the centre box, at other times closed with corks. When 
a hive is to be stocked, the firont of the centre box is imscrewed 
and the comb and bees introduced ; the front is then screwed oa, 
and this box is never again meddled with, but left entirely to 
the bees. When this apartment becomes too full and hot, 
symptoms will soon be manifested by the bees, who maybe 
observed in lines agitating the air and ventilating the hive them- 
selves by a rapid and constant motion of their wings ; they W01 
probably show some inclination to cluster together outside ; the 
bee-master then gives them immediate relief by opening the 
communication between one of the side apartments and the 
central box, the outer door being closed, or by putting on a 
glass, and the bees will soon fill the vacant space with pure wax 
and honey, the breeding-cells being entirely confined to the 
central division. 

The honey is taken in the following manner. ** The depri- 
vation may be performed at any time when the boxes are foU. 
If it be determined to take honey on any particular day, an 
arduous duty in most hives, little or no care is required in this. 
The day before you intend to have a share of the honey, with a 
stiff wire close the slide of your honey-box ; this manoeuvre wiU 
make many bees captives, and cut off their retreat to the queen, 
and of course they cannot get out through the closed door. 
What is to be done in such a case ? Use the wonderful instinct 
of the bees to effect your purpose ; open the little outward door 
of the room, about one hour before dusk, and all your prisoaen 
will rush round to the front of the hive to the queen, with aa 
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alacrity that is amixiiig. .^{fter daik olose the outward door 
again, and jou may take your friends to your hive the following 
day to see yon deprive it of its honey without any fear of moles* 
tition." 

We haye pointed out some of the advantages attending the 
keeping of bees, and now that their management is rendered so 
safe and easy, we hope to see the practice much extended. 
Every pound of wax and honey produced is a positive increase 
of Uie riehes of the country. Something is obtained where there 
was nothing before. It is not within our scope to enter minutely 
into the sulirject, but we must content ourselvea with recom- 
mending every one who determines on keeping bees to procure 
and itody both Mr. Nutfs and Mr. Bagster's books, before he 
b^ins ; and having done this, there can be no fear of his or her 
perfect success ; and if what we have said shall lead bat to one 
inch resolution, our object will be obtained, and something will 
be done for the general good of the community. 

A VOYAGE ON THE NILE. 

I HAYi heard all manners of opinions expressed in regard to 
a voyage on the Nile ; and may be allowed, perhaps, to f^ve my 
own, I have no hesitation in saying that, with a friend, a good 
boat, well fitted up, books, guns, plenty of time, and a cook like 
Michel, a voyage on the Nile would exceed any travelling within 
my experience. The perfect freedom from all restraint, and 
from the conventional trammels of civilized society, forms an 
episode in a man's life that is vastly agreeable and exciting. 
Think of not shaving for two months, of washing your shirts in 
the Nile, and wearing them without being ironml ! True, these 
things are not absolutely necessary ; but who would go to Egypt 
to travel as he does in Europe ? ** Away with all ikntases and 
fetters," is the motto of the tourist. We throw aside pretty 
much everything except our pantaloons ; and a generous rivalry 
in long beards and soiled linen is kept up with exceeding spirit. 
Yon may go ashore whenever you like, and stroll through the 
little villages and be stared at by the Arabs, or walk along the 
banks of the river till daricness covers the earth; shooting 
pigeons and sometimes pheasants and hares, besides the odd 
shots from the deck of your boat at geese, crocodiles, and 
pelicans. And then it is so ridiculously cheap an amu^fiment I 
Vou get your boat with ten men for thirty or forty dollars a 
mouth, fowls for three piastres (about a shilling) a pair, a sheep 
for a half or three quarters of a dollar^ and eggs almost for the 
asking. Vou sail under your own country's banner ; and, when 
yon walk along the river, if the Arabs look particularly black 
and truculent, you proudly foel there is safety in its folds. From 
time to time you bear that a French or English flag has passed 
so many days before you, and you meet your fellow-voyagers 
with a freedom and cordiality which exist nowhere but on the 
Nile. 

These are the little every day items in the voyage, vrithout 
referring to the objects which are the traveller's principal induce- 
ments and rewardls, the ruined cities on its banks, the mighty 
temples and tombs, and all the wonderful monuments of Egypt's 
departed greatness : of them I vrill barely say, that their great 
antiquity, the mystery that overhangs them, and their extra* 
ordinary preservation amid the surrounding desolation, make 
Egypt perhaps the most interesting country in the world. In 
the words of Sir T. Browne, " Time sadly overcometh all things, 
and is now dominant, and sitteth upon a sphinx, and looketh into 
Memphis and old Thebes, while his sister Oblivion reclineth 
aemi-sonmioua on a pyramid gloriously triumphing and turning 
old glories into dreams. History sinketh beneath her cloud. 
The traveller, as he passeth amasedly through those deserts, 
Bsketh of her who buildeth them, and she mumbleth something, 
but vrhat it is he heareth not.'' 

It b now more than three thousand years since the curse went 
forth against the land of Egypt. The Assyrian, the Persian, the 
Greek, the Roman, the Arabian, the Georgian, the Circassian, 
and the Ottoman Turk, have successively trodden it down and 
trampled upon it ; for thirty centuries the foot of a stranger has 
been upon the necks of her inhabitants ; and in bidding farewell 
to this once-favoured land, now lying in the most abject degra- 
dation and naisery, groaning under the iron rod of a tyrant and 
a straneer, I cannot help recurrinj; to the inspired words, the 
doom of prophecy: " It shall be the basest of the kmgdoms, 
neither shall it exalt itself any more among the nations, and 
there shall be no more a prince of the land of Egypt." — 
Stepheru^ Incidents qf Travei, 



OLD RULBS IN AUTHMKTIC. 

Thk following rules in arithmetic, from an old book, though 
more curious than useful, may amuse those who like such 
exercises. 

1. To multiply numbers between 5 and 10. — Call one of the 
factors tens, and from the result subtract the product of that 
factor bv the difference of the other factor from ten. Example ; 
to multiply 8 into 9, subtract from 90 the product of 9 by 2» 
there remains 72; or add the factors together, and call the 
excess above 10, tens ; multiply together the two differences of 
the factors from 10, and add the product to the former number. 
Example : to multiply 8 by 7t add to 50 the product of 2 
mto 3. 

2. To multiply units into numbers between units and 20.*- 
Add the two factors together, call the difference of the sum from 
0, tens ; from this result subtract the product of the difference 
of the simple number from 10, and of the compound number 
from 10. Example : to multiply 6 by 14, subtract from 120 the 
product of 2 into 4. 

3. To multiply together numbers between 10 and 20. — ^Add 
the units of one factor to the other factor, and call the sum 
tens; add to this the product of the units into the units* 
Example : to multiply 12 into 13, add 6 to 150. 

4. To multiply numbers between 10 and 20 into compound 
numbers between 20 and 100. — Multiply the units of the smaller 
by the tens of the greater, add the product to the greater num* 
her, and call the sum tens ; add to it the product of the units in 
both numbers. Example : to multiply 12 into 26, add 4 to 26, 
and call 30 tens, then add to it twice 6, and it is 312. 

5. To multiply numbers between 20 and 200, where the digits 
in the place of tens are the same. — Add the units of one factor 
to the other, and multiply the sum by the tens; call the product 
tens, and add to it the product of the units multiplied by the 
units. Example : to multiply 23 by 25, multiply 26 by 2 ; caU 
the product 5o tens, finish the operation, and 575 is obtained. 

6. To multiply numbers between 10 and 100, where the digits 
in the place of tens are different. — Multiply the tens of the 
smaller number into the larger number ; add to the result the 
product of the units of the smaller number into the tens of the 
greater ; call the sum tens ; add to this the product of the units 
into the units. Example : to multiply 23 into 34, add 9 to 68, 
and 12 to 770. 

7. To multiply two unequal numbers, half the sum of which 
is simple. — Tale the sum of the two, and multiply half of it 
into itself; from this product subtract the square of half tht 
difference of the two numbers. Example : to multiply 24 by 
36, from 900 subtract the square of half the difference of the 
numbers, that is 36, there remains 864. 



Jerbmy Bentham, with a real love of science, bequeathed 
his body to his friend Dr. Southwood Smith, a kindred spirit 
and a .highly gifted and philosophical writer ; and the worthy 
Doctor took the best possible way of honouring the glorious old 
philosopher. He had the head, with all the integuments, pre- 
served after the manner of the South Sea Islanders; and he 
employed a skilful artist to model the face and head, (in a com« 
position), so as to obtain an exact likeness, and to make it 
resemble the living man. This the artist has succeeded in ; th# 
features are placid and reflective, and beam vrith the purest bene- 
volence and philanthropy, such as once animated the original: 
and what adds to the illusion is, that Bentham's own hair is fixed 
on that modelled likeness. It is white and long, and of a par- 
ticular fine texture, and hangs most gracefully over the shoulders 
of the divine old man. This work of art is aflixed to the real 
skeleton, which is dressed in the last suit of clothes worn by 
this illustrious philosopher, and they are stuffed out so as to fiU 
them, and he is placed in a sitting posture, resting the right 
hand on a stick, and the left hand in a natural and easy posture on 
his left knee. And to give a finish to the whole, his broad brim 
hat is placed on Ms head, just as he was wont to sit on a bench in 
the Temple Gardens, contemplating some of those truths which 
only now begin to be appreciated. A plain, solid,^ richly- 
coloured Spamsh mahogany cabinet incloses the rich relic of one 
of Nature's genuine nobility, and we gaze on the face of this 
political prophet through the large plate gbss, which is so placed 
that the light falls on his features, and an observer is almost 
tempted to speak to him ; a pair of folding doors secure the 
glass from any injury, and exclude the light when there is not a 
visitor. — Letter in Shtiffield Iris, 
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THB MA6NETIZBR OUTWITTED. 

The Paris Gaxette des Tribunaax relates that an ex-Jeweller and ama- 
teur of magnetism, enjoying his otium cum dignitate in a suburban villa, 
at Passy, was lately Tisited by a young somnambulist calling himself a 
painter by profession, and who assured him that he had the happiest 
natural dispositions for the science of the famous Mesmer ; that when under 
the Influence of a magnetic fit he could see like a cat in the dark, and that 
in that state it frequently occurred to him to commence and finfbh a paint- 
ing in a single sitting. The delighted magnetizer opened his e>'es to their full 
extent, and appointed the next day for the young stranger to come to his 
house at Passy and " give a taste of his quality" in the united capacities 
of somnambulist and painter. Punctual to the hour, the young man 
arrived with his canvas, pallet, and brushes, and was ushered into the 
amateur's private cabinet, from which every ray of light was carefully 
excluded to facilitate the scientific purpose for which it was destined. 
The painter had stipulated as a sine qua non that when the fit was on 
him he should be left completely alone in the cabinet, ason such occasions 
the presence of another person invariably disturbed his attention, and 
detracted from the merits of his performance as a limner. The necessary 
diqxwition having been made, and the fit of somnambulism having been 
produced to the heart's content of the magnetizer, the latter according to 
bis convention quitted the cabinet, and, turning the key upon the sleeper, 
left him undisturbed to his operations. At the expiration of about an 
hour the amateur magnetizer retiu^ed, and was met at the door of his 
cabinet by the young man, who was now perfectly awake, and displayed 
to his enraptured view an exquisitely painted landscape, the produce of his 
ecstatic fit ! After making a present of this charming production to his 
delighted host, the young somnambulist took his leave with a promise to 
return the next day, and repeat the experiment which had been crowned 
with such complete success. Some three quarters of an hour afterwards the 
Jeweller had some business In his cabinet, into which he admitted a little 
light, and to hb utter stupefaction found that the lock of his secretary had 
been forced open, and two thousand five hundred francs, in silver and 
bank notes, with other objects of value, were extracted from the drawers 
hy the clear-sighted sonmambulist. He had brought a painting with him, 
oorered with a oouche of white lead, over which, when left to himsdf, he 
had passed a wet sponge— an expedient to which a large white spot on the 
floor bore ample testimony. The police were immedlat^y Informed of the 
oiroumstances of the robbery, the perpetrator of which, however, has for 
the present baffled their pursuit. 

A HIGHWAYMAN OUTWITTED. 

** Stand and deliver," wore the words addressed to a tailor travelling on 
foot, by a highwayman, whose brace of pistols looked rather dangerous 
than otherwise. *' I'll do that with pleasure," was the reply, at the same 
time handing over to the outstretched hands of the robber, a purse appa- 
rently pretty well stocked; ** but," continued he, " suppose you do me a 
favour in return. My friends would laugh at me were I to go home and tell 
them I was robbed with as much patience as a lamb ; s'pose you fire your 
two bulldogs right through the crown of my hat ; it will look bomething like 
a show of resistance." His request was acceded to ; but hardly had the 
inioke from the discharge of the wei^Mns passed away, when the tailor 
palled out a rusty old horse-pistol, and In his turn politely requested the 
thunder-struck highwayman to shell out everything of value, his pistols 
not excepted, about bbsu—Old newspaper. 

ETERNITY. 

The following beautiful answer was given to the question, " What is 
eternity ? " by a pupil of the Deaf and Dumb School at Paris :—" The life* 
time of the Almighty." 

A OREAT BOOK A GREAT EVIL. 

Myles Davles says. " The smallness of a book was always Its reconmiend- 
atlon ; as, on the contrary, the largeness of a book is its own disadvantage, 
as well as terror of learning. In short, a big book Is a scarecrow to the 
head and pocket of the author, student, buyer, and seller, as well as a 
barfooor of Ignorance." 

DEATH. 

There Is nothing more certain than death, nothing more uncertain than 
the time of dying. I will therefore be prepared for that at all times, 
which may oome at any time, most oome at one time or another. I shall 
not hasten my death by being still ready, but sweeten it. It makes me 
not die the sooner, but the better. — Wandck's Spare Minutes. 

PRIDE AND VANITY. 
Proud people deceive themsdves ; vain people attempt to deceive others, 
eren when they are not themsetres deceived.— £tr Egerton Bridget, 

SLEEP OF PLANTS. 

Alsine, or chlckweed, affords a remarkable Instance of the sleep of 
plants; for every night the leaves approach In pairs so as to include with 
their upper surfaces the tender rudiments of the new shoots ; and the 
QHpermost pair but one at the end of the stalk are furnished with longer 
leaf-stalks than the others, so that they can close upon the terminating 
pair, and protect the end of the branch. 

WAR. 

Our first parent died without making a win, and his children forthwith 
came to blows, in order to possess themselves of his property ; and ever 
•inoe, disputes have always been settled by violence and war, and always 
wiU be, as long as there are states and kingdoms and people. 



MI8BRIB8 OF INDOLENCE. 
N(me 80 little enjoy life, and are such burdens to tbemoelvea, as thtm 
who have nothing to do. The active only have the true relish of life. Hs 
who knows not what it is to labour, knows not what it is to ei^oy. Recrea- 
tion is only valuable as It unbends us. The Idle know nothing of It. It 
is exertion that renders rest delightful, and sleep sweet and undisturbed. 
That the happiness of life depends on the regular prosecution of some 
laudable purpose or calling which engages, helps and enlivens all our 
powers, let those bear witness, who, after spending years in active use- 
fulness, retire to eojoy themselves. They ore a burden to themselves. 
WISDOM AND COURAGE. 
As knowledge, without Justice, ought to be called cunning rather than 
wisdom, 80, a mind prepared to meet danger. If excited by its own eager- 
ness, and not the public good, deserves the name of audacity rather than 
of courage.— Ptoto. 
REVENGE OR FORGIVENESS, WHICH IS THB MOST NOBLE I 
In taking revenge a man is but even with his enemy ; In paaaing It over, 
he is his superior.— focon. 

SEA-BATHING FOR INVALIDS. 

Home Tooke ridiculed this practice, and said if any of the seel ipecfes 
were sick, it would be Just as wise for a fish-physician to order them to go 
ashore. Person decUred that sea-bathing was only reckoned healthy, 
because nuiny persons have been known to survive It But Sheridan's 
objection to salt water was the most quaint : ** Pickles," he said, '• don't 
agree with me." 

AN APT RETORT. 

In one of the latest days of Fox, the conversation turned on the compara- 
tive wisdom of the French and English character. " The Frenchmsn.' 
it was observed, <* delights himself with the present ; the Engli»hroan 
makes himself anxious about the future. Is not the Frenchman the 
vfiserf** ** He may be the amrter," said Fox ; •• but did yen ever hear 
of a savage who did not buy a mirr&r In preference to a UUscope f 

FRIENDSHIP OF THE WORLD. 

When I see leaves drop from their trees in the beginning of autumn. Just 
such, think I, Is the friendship of the world. While the aap of mainten- 
ance lasts, my friends swarm In abundance; but in the winter of need, 
they leave me naked. He is a happy man that hath a true friend at bii 
need ; but he is more truly happy that hath no need of his friend— War- 
wick's Spare Minutes. 

HE LOVETH WHOM HE CHASTBNBTH. 

Lady Errol said she did not use force or fear in educating her children.— 
JoHNSoK. This is wrong. I would rather have the rod to be the general ter- 
ror to al^to make them learn than tell a child, " If you do thus or thus yon 
will be most esteemed than your brother or sisters ; " a child is afraid of 
being whipped, and gets his task and there's an end ont ; whereas by 
exciting emulation and comparisons of superiority, you lay the fonndatioB 
for lasting mischief— you make toothers and sisters hate each others— 
BoswelVs Johnson, 

THE PORTRAIT PAINTER. 

A portrait painter, entirely without business, was advised by somebody 
to paint a likeness of himself and wife, sitting under a tree, and hang it 
up that people may Judge of his skilL He did so. One day his father-in- 
law came into the shop and spied the new picture. *' Pray, son-In-Iaw, 
who Is this woman you have painted here?" " Why, sir, 'tis your ftUr 
daughter." "What !" said the father with some indignation, <* do yon 
paint my daughter sitting abroad with a strantierr*— Chinese Jests. 
THE PRODUCTION OF VALUABLE MATTER FROM THB MOST 
WORTHLESS MATERIALS. 

Instances of the production cf valuable matter, from the m/fsl wortkUts 
materials, are constantly occurring. The skins used by the 'gold-beaters 
are produced from the ofiEkl of animals. The hoofs of horses and cattle, 
and other horny refuse, are employed In the production of the pruseate 
of potash, that beautiful yellow crystallised salt, which Is exhibited In the 
shops of some of our chemists. The worn-out saucepans and tin-ware nf 
oiu* kitchens, when beyond the roach of the tinker's art, are not utterly 
worthless. We sometimes meet carts loaded with old tin kettles and iron 
coal-scuttles, traversing our streets. These have not yet completed their oae- 
ful course ; the lees corroded parts are cut into strips, punched with nosll 
holes, and varnished with a coarse Mack varnish, for the use of the tmak- 
maker, who protects the edges and angles of his boxes with them ; die 
remainder are eonveyed to the manufacturing chemists in the outskirtiof 
the town, who employ them, in conjunction with pyroligneous add, ia 
making a black dye for the use of calico printers. — Enci/clop<itdia BritMth 
nica, art. " Mant^facture." 

AN ** EXTRAORDINARY FAVOUR." 

Tlie following extract Is taken from The London Joumat of June 3. IT^I. 
a weekly paper, published in the city, for 14<f. 

*' The accounts from Madrid mention that at a tribunal of the Inqnisitkn 
lately held there, they passed sentence upon eighteen persons. Four wwnrti 
were convicted of witchcraft, and the rest of Judaism. One man and one 
woman were burnt alive for persisting in their opinion, but two men and 
four women had the extraordinarp favour of being first strani^ snd 
afterwards burnt." 

London: WILLIAM SMITH, 113, Fleet Sireeu Edtoburgh: FsAm 
dc Co. Dublin : Cobrt 9c Co<— Printed by Bradbury k BTaoa» Whiteftian. 
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HARMONY OF SCRIPTURE AND GEOLOGY. 

A TBUBL at sea, puraiiisg its way across the ocean, is, to its 
paisengen and crew, a great and important /oc^ At a distance 
a speck appears on the horizon ; the practised eye of the saUor 
recognises it as another facty but the passengers are, some 
doobtfol, and some indifferent Gradually the speck increases 
ia Tohune ; masts, sails, and hull, are Tisible ; it is another 
Tessd, aud it is bearing right down upon them. '*Iliere is 
danger of a collision, is there not?" esgerly asks a passenger, 
and the man at the wheel drily replies that there is. Hie danger 
becomes more exident and imminent, and the most indifferent 
become interested. But, at a distance near enough to be per- 
fectly safe, tiie two Teasels cross each other's paths, and the 
most timid passenger now perceives that the object of his alarm 
ia not an enemy nor a rival, but a friend, bound to the same port 
with himself, though sailing on a different tack. 

New truths in science, when they first appear on the mental 
borixoo, have thus often an ominous aspect to recognised and 
i established opinions. Like the oomet, that in 1835 crossed the 
I Dibit of the earth within a short period of the earth's arriving at 
tbe same point, there seems to be great danger of a contact 
[ fatal to the one or the other, or perhaps to both. Experienced 
i minds smile at what they call the foolidmess or absurdity of the 
apprdiension of danger ; strong minds, or fool-hardy ones, often 
needlessly provoke the general feeling by their contemptuous or 
reckless expresuon of what seems at least paradoxical; and 
timid but honest minds, in their anxiety to make peace between 
apparently opposing systems, frequently fr^une hypotheses which 
are torn to pieces when stretched upon facts. Meantime the 
traths themselves are making their own way, and at last, like 
two lines forming an acute angle, they meet in a point 

The harmony of Scripture and Geology is still in a progressive 
state. The Bible stands upon its own evidence, like a light- 
konse upon a rock, which no storms can overthrow. Geology 
has also a firm basis ; its elementary truths are as incontestibly 
established as any great fSact in natural science. Wherever, 
therefore, there appears any discrepancy between the Bible and 
Geology, we may rest assured that the discrepancy is not with 
the truths themselves, but in our interpretations of them. The 
case of Galileo is often quoted as an example, a memorable 
example, of the intolerance of ignorance. There can be no 
doubt (hat many minds most honestly dreaded the new truths in 
astronomy, and cordially acquiesced in the judgment of the 
ioqniaitors, who pronounced, '' To affirm that the sun is in the 
centre, absolutely immovable, and without locomotion, is an 
absurd proposition, false in sound philosophy, and moreover 
heretical, because it is expressly contrary to Holy Scripture. 
To aaj that the earth is not placed in the middle of the world, 
nor immovable, is also a proposition absurd and false in sound 
phikMophy ; and, considered theologically, is at least erroneous 
lith respect to faith." We can now afford to smile at this — 
but would we have done so in the days of Galileo ? 

The first great fact in geology (the word geology is derived 
from two Greek words, signifying a discourse or description of 
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the structure of the earth) is now received as a truth by all men 
of all parties. This truth is, that the earth was in existence, 
ages, perhaps myriads of ages, before the creation of man. 
Turning to the first chapter of Genesis, we find there nothing to 
contradict this. <* In the beginning, God created the heavens 
and the earth." It is a simple announcement of a great fact. 
'* It does not," says Dr. Pye Smith, *' tell us when the begin- 
ning was ; it assures us that at a point in duration past which 
we cannot ascertain, that point in infinite duration which to the 
wisdom of the great God seemed best, he was pleased to unfold 
the majesty of his attributes, and to give existence to a dependent 
world." " In that remote period," says Professor Silliman, (an 
American, whose name as a Christian and a man of science ia 
known and honoured in Britain,) — '' of which he who recorded 
the fact probably knew not the date— /n the beffinning God 
created the heavens and the earth, and established the physical 
laws, the ordinances of heaven, by which the material world was 
to be governed." 

Admitting, then, that the first verse of Genesis simply affirms 
Grod to be the Creator, without reference to the time of creation, 
how do we get at the fact of the existence of the earth long prior 
to the existence of man ? The following is one of Professor 
Silliman's illustrations, in answer to this question. " When, 
in 1738, the workmen, in excavating a well, struck upon the 
theatre of Herculaneum, which had reposed, for seventeen cen- 
turies, beneath the lavaof Vesuvius, — ^when, subsequently, (1 750,) 
Pompeii was disencumbered of its volcanic ashes and cinders, 
and thus two cities were brought to light: had history been 
quite silent respecting their existence, as it was respecting their 
destruction*, would not all observers say, (and have not all actu- 
ally said)— here are the works of man, his temples, his forums, 
his amphitheatres, his tombs, his shops of traffic and of arts, 
his houses, furniture, pictures, and personal ornaments, his 
streets with their pavements, and wheel-marks worn in the solid 
stone, his coins, his grinding mills, his very wine and food, his 
dungeons, with skeletons of the prisoners chained in their awful 
solitudes, and here and there a victim, who, although at liberty, 
was overtaken by the fiery storm ? 

" Because the soil had formed, and grass and trees had grown, 
and successive generations of men had unconsciously walked, 
toiled, or built their houses, over the entombed cities; and 
because they were covered with lava or cinders, — does any one 
hesitate to admit, that they were once real cities, tiiat they stood 
upon what was then the upper surface, tiiat their streets once 
rang with the noise of business, and their halls and theatres witk 
the voice of pleasure ; and that in an evil hour they were over- 
whelmed by the eruptions of Vesuvius, and their name and plaee 
blotted out from the earth and forgotten? 

** AH this is legibly read by every observer, and all agree in 
the conclusions to be drawn. When, moreover, the travdler of 
the present day sees the cracks in the walls of the houses of 
Pompeii, and observes that some of them have been thrown out 
of the perpendicular, and have been painted and plastered, and 



• In the histories of those times, it is only said, in general terma, that 
cities and villages were overwhelmed. 

X 
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8|iorfd ^p with propi, ^e leami th»t the fi&tal convulsion was 
'Mt the Unt, and that the doomed towns must have been belbro 
shaken on their foundations, by the throes of the labouring 
earth. 

'* To establish all this, it is of no decisive importance that 
scholars have gleaned, here and there, a fr<^ment from ancient 
Roman classics, to show that such cities once existed ; and that 
they were probably overthrown by the eruption of the year 
79 of the Christian era, which gave occasion for the Interesting 
letter of the younger Pliny, describing the death of his uncle, 
while observing the volcanic storm which proved fatal to him. 
In such cases, the coincidences of historical and other writings, 
and the gleanings of tradition, are indeed valuable, and gratifying, 
and are of great utility in fixing not only the order but the 
time of the events : but the nature of the catastrophe which 
buried the devoted cities, is perfectly intelligible from the ap- 
pearances themsdves, and needs no historical confirmation." 
1^ Apply this illustration to the question of the existence of the 
earth before tho creation of man. The materials of the crust of 
the earth V and t^e manner in which these materials are disposed, 
indicate events which could not have happened since man was 
<n^ated. The external surface of our planet is ** full of crystals 
and crystallised rocks ; it is replete with the entombed remains 
of animals and vegetables, firom entire trees to lichens, fuci, and 
ferns — from coal-beds to mere impressions of plants ; it is stored 
with animals, from the minutest shell-fish to gigantic reptiles ; 
it is chequered with fragments, from fine sand to enormous 
blocks of stone ; it exhibits, in the materials of its solid strata, 
every degree of attrition, from the slightest abrasion of a sharp 
edge or angle to the perfect rounding which produces globes and 
spheroidal forms of exquisite finish ; it abounds with disloca- 
tions and fractures ; with injections and fillings up of fissures 
with foreign rocky matter ; with elevations and depressions of 
strnta, in every position, from horixontal to vertical ; it is covered 
with the wreck and ruins of its upper surface ; and finally, its 
apdent fires, sometimes for variable periods dormant and 
relsnting, huve uever been extinguished, but still struggle for an 
exit through its two hundred volcanic mouths. The present 
crust i« only the result of the oonfiicting energies of physical 
(brfes, governed by fixed hiws ; its changes began from the 
dawn of its crei^tion, spud will not cea«e unless its materiaU aod 
its physical l^ws should be ftonihilated." 

Geologists, having thus carefully based their opinion oh facts, 
lay it down as an iucontestible truth, that the structure of the 
crust of our planet affords decisive evidence of a long series 
of tvAuts, during which stupendous changes occurred, *' It is 
obvious," says Professor Silliman, ** that ages must have passed, 
w^^ the various geological events whieh are recorded in tiie 
structure of the earth were happening, and particularly while the 
ii«umer«;^leoi^ganic forms, after their creation, were in the course 
of reproduction, life, death, deposition, consoUdation, and pre- 
sefvatioB. We will not inquiro whether Almighty power inserted 
animals and plants in mineral masses, and was thus exerted in 
iKKking a long series of useless miracles, without design or end, 
and therefore incredible. The man who can believe, for example, 
tlift the Iguanodon, with his gigantic form, seventy feet in length, 
te» Ml height, and fifteen in prth, was created in the midst of 
oopsoUdated sandstone, and placed down one thousand or twelve 
l«tts4red foot firom the sur^Me of the earth, in a rock composed of 
ruins and fragments, and containing vegetables, shells, fish, and 
rolled pebbles ; such a man can believe anything, with or with- 
out evidence. If there are any such pers(ms, we must leave 
them to their own reflections, since they cannot be influenced 



by reason and sound argumeat | with them we cin fostain no 
disoostioQ, for there U no common ground on wtuoh we cm 
meet." 

Leaviof for the pieient the natqre^of the changes which have 
taken place, and their order, as conjectured by geologists, let us 
assume that, previous to the creation of man, the cruBt of the 
earth had undergone a violent revolution or derangement, and 
then see if the second verse of the first chapter of Genesis can 
be reconciled witl\ such an assumption. The first verse is under- 
stood, as has been already mentioned, to signify a fact, without 
reference to time or period — >" In the beginning" — at some time 
or period — ** God created the heavens and the earth." Hie 
second verse, — ^* And the earth was without form and Toid " — 
** takes up," says Dr. Pye Smith, ** this globe which we inhabit 
in the condition into which it had been reduced flrom (it appears 
probable) a watery envelopment, putting an end to die last'of 
the strata, lying immediately below the crust of the earth on 
which we dwell. It may be objected, that the oonjnnction 
* and * connects the following sentence with the preceding — 
' and the earth was without form and void.' But I reply that 
this conjunction is used in the Hebrew language with a very 
remarkable comprehension of meaning; even in tracing its 
application through but two or three chapters at the beginning 
of the book of Genesis, I have found it rendered by such expres- 
sions as ''butt moreover^ now, — and with the highest pro. 
priety. In point of fact, it introduees a new sentiment, which 
has connection with what went before, according to the nature 
and relation of circumstances. There is nothing at all, there- 
fore, to prevent our supposition of the lapse of immeasurable 
time between that * beginning,' and the moment in which the 
sacred historian takes up this globe, and presents it to us In the 
condition described by the words — * without form and void.* 
These words together occur only in two other passages of the 
Bible ; and there they signify ruin and desolation. The former 
of the two occurs in many other passages, and is used to signify 
a vast desert, or a rmned city, and other subjects in which 
desolation and destruction are»the leading ideas. So that we 
have here presented to us very plainly this globe in the condition 
of ruin and desolation ft'om an anterior state ; and then in the 
following portions of the chapter we see the earth made fit for 
the new purpose to which God was pleased to appropriate it, 
by a series of operations, partly the result of ^the attraction of 
g^vitation and the chemical affinities, and pardy the result of 
an immediate exertion of the divine power." 

We have quoted the opinion of tiiis eminent biblical scholar, 
in order to show that the description of the creation of the 
universe and of the formation of the earth, as given in the first 
two verses of the first chapter of Genesis, does not jar with 
modem geological discovery. We shall in a foture Number 
consider the nix. days of creation, as connected with geological 
views* 



THB SOUL. 
ICsir ar^ not what they SMM to ths outwwd iy»--aiflN BMeUaes, iMiv- 
ing about in oustomaxy oooopattaiii ^Kodwttn Ubonnn of food aal 
wearing apparel ; slaves, from mom to night, at tojric-work set Uieni \ij 
the wealth of nations. They are the children of Ck>d. The soul nerer 
sleeps. All the souls now In this world are for ever awake ; and this lifr, 
though in moial sadaass it has often heoi rightly eaUed so, is bo dresm. 
InadreamwehaveiiQviUo(Q«rown>aopew«rov«rou>MlTesi oundvM 
are not felt to be onraslvea; our familiar friends^astm stnmgers fron 
some far off country ; the dead are alive, yet we wonder not ; the laws of 
the physical world are suspended, or changed, or confused by our fan- 
tasy ; intelleot, imagfaattoa, the moral sense, affection, passion, are not 
poasesMd Vy as in the same way wo possaw tiMOs oat of that aystny. 
Were life a dream, or like a dream, it would never lead to heavoi. 
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LETTER-WRITING. 

Ouz of all qoestion one of the greatett blessings enjoyed in 
modem life, is the expedition, secrecy, and safety, with which we 
are enabled to communicate onr thoughts and oar business to 
distant friends ; and if one were called npon to gire a nniqne 
decisiye proof of the snperiority of social life as it at present 
exists over that of the ancients, it would be quite conclusiTe 
to point to the post-office. What an exquisite chain of con- 
nexion between distant friends does the post-office afford ! What 
a sweetener is it of the bitterness of absence ! What intense 
anxieties it takes from the mind of the parent — relieving the 
loTer of a thousand fears ; easing the man of business of innu- 
merable difficulties ! It is indeed one of the greatest blessings 
conferred upon mankind by a high state of social refinement. 
The boasted public institutions of Sparta must have been in- 
complete without a " general post-office." 

The average annual number of letters transmitted through the 
London general post-officehas been estimated at 48,945,624, by 
Lord Litchfield, in his evidence before the select committee on 
postage. 

" Suppose," says the author of * Travels in Town,' *' some 
four or five thousand letters were taken out of the Post-office 
at random, and their contents placed before the public eye. 
What variety in the subjects ! What variety in the spirit and 
temper ! What variety in the style of writing I Oh, what an 
insight into mankind would be got from such revelations! 
More might be learned in one day of human nature as it really 
exists, from such an exhibition of it, than could be learned in a 
year from one's ordinary intercourse with society. In jvriting 
to private friends, people are more open and explicit than in 
onfinary conversation. Reserve is m a great measure laid 
aside: what the heart thinketh the 'pea inditeth." 

In fiaet the only just and unerring materials for the biographies 
of great men are t^ir private letters. In these the nicer shades 
of their character are truly portrayed — their changes of 
tbonght, habit, and opinion, broadly marked. The veil of con- 
stramt snd ''outward shows" is torn aside, and the inmost 
feetings of the heart are rendered " open as day." 

The progressive stages of existence may be well illustrated 
bj the various styles of letters written during the difTerent ages 
of man. In the first age, however, the only letters made use 
of are those of the alphabet ; bat the " whining schoolboy, 
with shinhig morning face," docs not want for early oppor- 
trndties of displaying whatever epistolary talent he may pos- 
sess. The annoancement of a forthcoming vacation — ^with the 
down-strokes carefully patched up by the master — supplies the 
first hint towards on epistolary catalogue of wants, wiUi which 
few young stodents faU to trouble their friends at least once 
a fbrtnight. If suecessfhl in obtaining their wishes f^om 
bead-qaarters, their first " friendly episUes " are usually ad- 
dressed to some juvenile relation or playfellow, who is earnestly 
requested to "ask cousin to ask sister to ask mother," for 
whatever is required. The best specimen of the sort we know 
of, may be fbund among the ^ Pngsley papers," in Hood's Comic 
Annosl for 1832. 

The next degree in the scale of Ufis— that attained when 

«* The lover 

Sighs like a furnace with a woeful tellad 
Made to his mlstrets' eyebrow "— 

is decidedly the most Uterary state of existence. Not only are 
more letters written during this turbulent period than at any 
other ; but too frequently it bears out the seldom-erring Shak- 
speare, and perhaps distracts a hitherto well-regulated matter-of- 
fact mbd with the fantasies of poetry. The lover generally 
writes and (if he be fortunate) receives more letters in a week, 
than either the schoolboy or the man of business does in a 
month. He makes the most triflhig eireumstance the subject of 
an important discussion that fiUa a whole sheet of paper, in 
which, the words *' hope— despair— torture — ^bliss — madness — 
delight," and divers other super-superlatives are inscribed in 
the largest letters. Though we had selected one or two examples 
of this sort of epistle, we cannot find it in our hearts to print 
theoa. To publish a love-letter is like betraying a profound and 
delicate secret ; one, too, which though delightral to the parties 
immedintely concerned, seldom has any better effect upon the 
tndy disinterested than that of csnsing a smife. The most we 
un do is to refer our readers to the " Complete Letter Writer," 
where they will find scntimenta for cvflry stage cf tke passioiit 



expressed with the nicest regard to English grammar, and the 
most scrupulous attention to the proprieties of composition. 

Next, according to the bard, comes the soldier, " jealous of 
honour, sudden, quick in quarrel." His letters are brief as the 
flash of a priming — ^he has not time for words ; blows occupy 
him too constantly. He can describe a great battle in three 
lines,* and has seldom time in active service, to write even 
those. The following is almost the longest soldier's letter we 
can find. Criving as it does some account of the disasters and 
privations to be encountered in the scenes of war, it is well 
calculated to have the effect of damping that kind of ardour 
which seeks ''the bubble reputation even in the cannon's mouth." 
Guillot was a captain in the 25th half brigade of the French 
cavalry while in Egypt. The taking of Alexandria and Cairo 
are despatched infSi a true soldier's brevity. 

Head Quarters, Cairo, Julp S7, 1798* 
Dear Mother, 

I take the earliest opportunity of acquainting you with the 
arrival of the French army, in which I have the honour to 
serve, at Alexandria in Egypt. I suffered a vast deal during the 
two months that our voyage lasted. For the whole time I was 
sea-sick without intermission, and brought up blood all day 
long. When we set foot upon land, however, under the walls 
of Alexandria, I was cured of my sea-sickness, but my suffer* 
ings were by no means at an end. 

We lost 300 men in scaling the ramparts of the dty. After 
a halt of four days, we set out in pursuit of the Arabs, who had 
retreated and encamped in the desert ; but the first night of our 
march was a very terrible one for me. I was with the advanced 
guard : we came suddenly upon a corps of the enemy's cavalry ; 
and my horse, which yon know was always a very hot one, was 
the unfortunate cause of all my trouble. He sprang forward 
like a Men, upon the horses and horsemen of the enemy ; but 
unluckily in rearing he fell quite backwards, and to avoid being 
crushed to death, I was obliged to fling myself on one side cS 
him. As it was night, I had not time to seize him again*: he 
got up, and set off like lightning after the enemy's cavalry, which 
was quitting the field. 

I had put on all my old clothes for the sake of preserv i ng my 
new ones, which were packed up in my portmanteau ; so &t I 
lost my horse completely bridled and saddled, my pistok, my 
cloak, my portmanteau, everything that was in it, my clothes, 
twenty-four Iouis-d*or which I received at Marseilles to fit me 
out I and, what is still worse, my portfolio which contained all 
my papers. Thus I found myself in an instant stripped of every 
thing, and obliged to march barefoot for nineteen days on the 
bur^g sand and gravel of the desert ; for the very day after 
this unhappy affair, I lost the soles of the old boots which I 
happened to have on my legs : my coat and my old breeches 
were very soon torn to a thousand tatters t — not having a bit of 
bread to eat, nor a drop of water to moisten my mouth, all the 
comfort I had was in cursing the trade of war more than a 
hundred times a day. 

At last, on the twenty-second of this month, we arrived at the 
gatee of Ccdro, where all the enemy's army was intrenched, and 
waiting lor us with great boldness ; but with o«r usual impetiu 
odty we marched to attack them in theb intrenchments ; ia 
about three quarters of an hour*, they had three thousand killed 
outright ; the rest not being able to seyethemselvee, plunged into 
the Nile, vriudi is a river as large as tike Rhone, consequently 
th^ were all drowned or shot under water. After 8u<^ a victory, 
we entered, drums beatii^, into the city of Cairo, and conae* 
quently be(»me masters of all Egypt. 

I do not know, my dear mother, vrfaen I shatt have tlie pleasura 
of seeing you. I repent more and more of ever oomiDg here | 
but it ie now too late. Ina word, I resign myself to the Supreme 
wilL In spite of the seas which separate us, your memory will 
ahraya be graven on my heart; and the moment ciroumstaoeet 
permit, I will break through all obstadea to return to my 
country. 

Adieis, take cafe of yoursdf, a thousand thbigs to my fdationa. 

Your son, GtnLLOT+. 



• The Duke of Wellington'B acooimt of the battle of Waterloo occupied 
ne mow . 'Se e liifl Despatches* edited by Col. Gurwood. 

t Copfes of original letters from the army of Oeneral Buonaparte in 
Bgypt, lateiMptad by the Rest undsr the comaiaod of Admiral Lord 
ICsi0n» LoMd on> 8vo> 17t8» 
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Women, it has been often remarked, are better writers of 
friendly gossiping letters than men. After the romance of girl- 
hood has sttbsid^i and their powers of observation have become 
sharpened by worldly experience, they communicate their ideas 
with more graceful ease, and with a greater degree of fluency. 
The following epistle from one of the female wits of the court of 
Louis XIV. is an admirable specimen of lively, flowing humour. 
It is addressed by the celebrated Madame de S^vign^ to her son- 
in-law, from whose ** Correspondence *' we have translated it. 

** K M. DB C0ULAN6B8. 

«« ParU, Mondap»l5 December, 1670. 
*'I am going to communicate to you the most astonishing 
thing in the world ; an affair the most surprising, the most mar- 
vellous, the most miraculous, the most triumphant, the most 
confounding, the most unheard-of, the most singular, the most 
extraordinary, the most inconceivable, the most unforeseen, the 
most important, the most insignificant, the most rare, the most 
common, the most public, the most private ; till this day, the 
most brilliant, the most to be envied ; in short, a thing of which 
past ages furnished no example, at least no precise example, a 
thing which we don't know how to believe in Paris ; how then 
will you manage to believe it in Lyons ? a thing which has set 
everybody exclaiming, ' Bless me ! ' A thmg which has 
covered Madame de Rohan and Madame d'Hauterive with joy, 
a thing, indeed, which is to take place on Sunday, when those 
who will see it shall think their eyes are playing tricks of decep- 
tion, a thing which is to be done on Sunday, though it may 
not happen till Monday. I do not expect you to solve the mys- 
tery all at once. Guess ! I'll give it you in three. Are you 
silent ? Ilien I suppose I must tell it yon. Listen ! M. de 
Lauzun marries on Sunday in the Louvre. Answer: Whom ? I 
will give it you in four, I will give it you in six, I will give it you 
in a hundred. ' Oh ! ' exclaLns Madame de Coulai^es, * this 
is a hard matter to guess ; it is Madame de la Vallidre.' Quite 
wrong, madame. * Mademoiselle de Retx?' Wrong again; 
youf notions are horribly countrified. 'Truly, we are very 
stupid,' you answer; 'it must be Madame Colbert.' Once 
more. ' Then it certainly must be Mademoiselle de Cr^ni.' 
No. I suppose I must tell you at last ; he marries on Sunday 
at the Louvre, with the king's permission, Mademoiselle, Made- 
moiselle de * * Blademoiselle-— Oh do guess her name I He 
espouses Mademoiselle I The great Mademoiselle ! Mademoi- 
selle, daughter of the late Monsieur, grand-daughter of Henry 
the Fourth, Mademoiselle d' Eu, Alademoiselle de Dombes, 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, Mademoiselle d'Orieans, Made- 
moiselle oousin-german to the King, Mademoiselle destined for 
the throne. Mademoiselle the only lady in France wortiiy of 
Monsieur. Here's a pretty subject for gossip ! If you talk about 
it till you talk away your senses, if you tdl us plainly we lie, 
that our news is fidse, that we want to hoax you, to play a joke 
upon you, if, in short, you call us names, we will not be 
affronted. We have done unto others as you would do unto us. 
Adieu 1 By your other letters from here, you will see if we speak 
truth or not." 

When men have become ** full of wise saws, and modem in- 
stanoes," their epistolary correspondence exhibits a great yariety 
both of matter and st]^. The man of business pares down aU 
the redundancies of youthftif verbosity, to '* Yours of the 
— ultimo duly received," &c. or ** Herewith you will receive," 
&c. The lawyer will not afford any more words for his six-and- 
eight-penoe, than are honestly necessary to make his communi- 
cation intelligible ; while, on the contrary, the statesman seems 
to overburden his sentences with verbiage on purpose that his true 
meaning may be unintelligible. The art of conducting a genuine 
diplomatic correspondence has been set fbrth as being most per^ 
feet when certain words are arranged in a certain way, so as to 
leave the actual intent and purpose of the writer quite uncertain. 
This has no doubt arisen from persons holding high situations 
of trust and responsibilil^, being fearful of what is called *' com- 
mitting themselves." The following note from Lord Bute to 
Mr. Garrick, though on a most trinal subjeet, is an *mimiiig 
instance of the kind. 

THE BARL OF BUTB TO MR. OABRICK. 

" Wedneedap, Julp 17, 1768. 

** Lord Bute's compliments attend Mr. Garrick I He receives 

with great pleasure tiie present sent him, and he assures him 

that it is much more agreeable, by being the produce of his own 



pen ; and yet he is too jealous of his country's honour, not to 
wish in silence, that it had been the first composition, at weQ 
as the writing of Bfr. Garrick, whose talents are not only eq^nal, 
but much superior 'to such .a work ; Lord Bute desires Mr. 
Garrick would excuse his freedom as to the purport of his letter; 
he is persuaded his silence can never be taken ill ; were it pos- 
sible, he would take care to prevent it*." 

If any one of our readers should come to be prime minister, 
we hope he will never have sufficient ingenuity to put together 
so many words rendered so cleverly innocent of all meaning. 
The interpretation of this extra-official complimentary note im 
supposed to be as follows: the "present'^ to Lord Bute is 
thought to have been a farce, founded on the Duke of Buck- 
ingham's ** Rehearsal," hence, though written by Garrick, was 
not original, though the minister thought the actor had enourh 
of talent to have invented as good a plot, and regrets that he 
had not worked upon his own material. There could hardly be 
cited a more blundering instance of the utter confusion of rela- 
tive pronouns with their antecedents, than this note presents. 

Our last specimen is the pleasant and shrewd letter of a man 
of the world. The picture it gives of Parisian society, as it 
existed before the great Revolution, is interesting, because doubt- 
less true. It supplies conclusive eridence of the height of 
extravagance and prodigality to which the old r4gim0 had at- 
tained, and which procured its downfaU. 

MR, HORACB WALPOLB TO LADT SUFFOLK. 

** Paris, Deer, 5, 1765 ; InU doet not set out tmoteUlk, 
'* Since Paris has begun to fill in spite of Fontainebleao, I am 
much reconciled to it, and have seen several people I like. I 
am established in two or three societies, where I sup every night 
There is a young Comtesse d'Egmont, dau^ter of Marsiul 
Richelieu, so pretty and pleasing, that if I thought it would 
break anybody's heart in England, I would be in love with 
her. 

<< Yesterday I dmed at La Borde's, the great banker of the 
court. Lord! madam, how little and poor all your houses in 
London will look after his ! In the first place, you most have a 
garden half as long as the Mall, and then you must have four- 
teen windows, each as long as the other half, looking into 
it, and each window must consist only of eight panes of looking- 
glass. You must have a first and second ante-chamber, and they 
must have nothing in them but dirty servants. Next must be 
the grand cabinet hung with red damask, in gold frames, and 
covered with eight large and very bad pictures, that cost four 
thousand pounds ; I cannot afford them a lurching dieaper. 
Under these, to give an air of lightness, must be hung bas- 
reliefiB in marble. Then there must be imm^.^^ armories of 
tortoise-shell and or-molu, inlaid with medals. And then you 
may go into the petit-cabinet, and then into thfi great saiiOf and 
the gallery, and the billiard-room, and the eating-room ; and all 
these must be hung with crystal lustres and looking-glassei, 
from top to bottom ; and then you must stuff them fuller than 
they will hold with granite tables, and porphyry urns, and 
bronxes, and statues, and vases, &c && But for fisar yoa 
should ruin yourself or the nation, the Duchess de Grammont 
must give you this, and Madame de Marsan that ; and if you 
have anybody that has any taste to advise you, your eating-room 
must be hung with huge hunting pieces in firames of all-coloured 
golds, and at the top of one of them you may have a setting-dog, 
who, having sprung a wooden partridge, it may be flying a yanl 
off against the wainscot. To warm and light this palace it mast 
cost vou eight-and-twenty thousand livres a-year in wood and 
candles. If you cannot afford that, vou must stay till my Lord 
Clive returns with the rest of the Indies,*!*" &c. 
The last scene of all, 

*' That ends this strange, eventful hlstocy,** 

is the letter with the black seal. Few words are required in 
that ; the sable wax is the mute, but all-sufficioit communicaiit 
Death is stamped l^bly upon it ; and tears flow too frst to 
break the charm at once, and learn the worst. The black-sealed 
epistle is always a melancholy object; it is the alloy which 
balances the delight so universally imparted by the letter frooi 
the distant friend, or the loved relation. 



* '* Privato Corrospondenoe of David Oarriok,** dkc. &o. VoL L p. 307* 
t Letters to and from Henrietta, Oounten of Suffolk, and her eeoood 
hnstiand, the Hon. Qoorgo Beckely, iso, Aco. YoL iLp, 311. 
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MARRIAGE BIDDINGS IN WALES. 

A CUSTOM 18 in general use in South Wales, which is called a 
"Bidding/' and adopted for the porpose of fomishing the 
outfit of a yoong conple, when entering the holy state of 
matrimonj. 

la the principality of Wales, where kindred is acknowledged 
to the remotest degree of relationship, and the claims of oonsin^ 
thip extend over a large connexion, considerable sams are often 
eoQected on occasion of these biddings ; particnlarly when the 
parties are the children of respectable farmers : and sometimes 
cMes occur when hundreds of pounds are subscribed at the call 
or bidding of some popular or influential person, such as a 
itewtrd or titheman, whose good-will it is the policy of a tenantry 
tocoltiTate. 

An announcement of the intention is made in the following 
form, bdng a literal copy of a bidding letter, addressed to a 
eoontry friend. The parties named therein are the children of 
raall fiumers in the county of Carmarthen. 

«< Nov, aoth, 1838. 

** Ai we intend to enter the MATiUMOirf al Btatb, on Toeeday, the Sfffh 
^ of December next, being Christmae-day, we are enoonraged by our 
Frieode to make a BIDDING on the oooaMon the «une day, the Tonng 
Manat UsownDweUing-faoaie, called TaaBSDnoD, and the Toong W<Mnan 
at ber Fatherli House, oaUed PABc-T-MYNYnn, both in the Pariih of 
LlaaellT; at either of whloh places the farour of your good Company i« moot 
humbly aoUoited ; and whaterer Donation you may be pleased to confer 
flnosthenwiUbe thankf oUy reoeired, and oheerftiUy repaid whenerer 
MUed for on a rimllar oooasion. 

** Waltbb WAi;TBai, 
*' Hanhah Datim. 

"V The Tonng Man deeiree that aU Gifts of the abore nature due to 
UBbsrttnnied on the abore day, and wUl be thankfol for aU additional 
FaToaa granted. 

'*Alio, the Younff Woman's Father and Bfother (John and Hannah 
I>>Ties). her Sister (Margaret), together with her Grandmother (Catherine 
Dnlea), desire that all Gifts of the abore nature due to them be returned to 
the Yotmg Woman on the abore day, and will be thankful for all additional 
Fvronn oopferred on her.** 

On this occasion the friends were incited to two places, but 
tometimes they all assemble at the house of oue of the parties, 
vbere they are regaled with wheaten and oaten cakes, and cheese, 
nd cwrw da (good ale), brewed for the occasion. 

Tlie refreshments are laid out on a long table, at the head of 
which sits a person, having a pewter dish before him to receive 
tbe gifts; and aa each offering is made he registers the name 
of the person who presents or sends it ; for these moneys are 
reclaimed on like occasions, either by the parties themselTCSi or 
to whomsoever they assign them in tiie invitation letter. 

It is considered highly discreditable to neglect attending 
tHese biddings, either in person or by deputy, for the'purpose of 
reptying any offering that may be claimed ; and so well is the 
cuton established, that the sums have actually been recovered 
is courts of law, the judges deciding on the plea of immemorial 
prescription. 

^ amount of the gift — which, although so called, is, strictly 
speaking, a loan — ^varies from a crown to a sovereign ; the sum 
received altogether depends upon the connexions of the parties, 
*nd their rank in life. It is seldom less than twenty or thirty 
ponnds, and oftentimes exceeds one hundred — quite a fortune 
fcr a young couple entering life. 

It is true that, with the exception of what is sent by the 
neighbouring gentry, the money collected must be afterwards 
repaid, but the calls for tins purpose occur at long intervals ; in 
the mean time the debt bears no interest, and with common 
iodostry, a young couple, becoming by this means possessed of all 
the necessaries, and even comforts, that their situation requires, 
tta make their way in the world, and rear their children 
creditably. 
In th« districts where this custom prevails^ the country 



people have benefit dubs, and other means for averting the 
misfortunes brought on by illness or want of work ; and they 
are as religious, frugal, sober, honest, and well-behaved a com- 
munity as any in existence. 

That this mode of advancing a loan bearing no interest to 
new-married couples, payable by small and uncertain intervals, 
answers extremely well in the almost primitive society where it 
is practised, is certain. It is an ancient custom, amongst 
an ancient people. In the district in which it is practised, there 
is little movement among the families ; almost all are connected 
with each other by ties of blood, there held in much higher 
regard than in England, where little or nothing of the feelings 
which bind clans and tribes together are known, because those 
relations do not exist 

Wherever the population is fixed, as is found in many agri- 
cultural districts, a general subscription of this sort, founded as 
it is upon some of the best feelings of our nature, might perhapa 
be introduced with advantage ; but it would be a very doubtful 
experiment. 

The fact of such a system being in operation from time oat of 
mind, to the present day, is curious and instructive. It appears 
to have been a very ancient Celtic custom ; the peTuiy-weddingt 
of Scotland bear some resemblance to it, but there, as far as we 
have ever heard, repayment^ the peculiar feature of these Bid' 
dings, is not expected. It would be interesting to ascertain 
whether this custom obtains in Brittany, where the inhabitants 
we know still retain many very andent British customs. 



A RUSSIAN BATH. 

I MOVNTBD a drosky and hurried to a bath. Riding out to 
the suburbs, the drosky boy stopped at a large wooden building, 
pouring forth steam from every chink and crevice. At the 
entrance stood several half-naked men, one of whom led me to 
an apartment to undress, and then conducted me to another, in 
one end of which were a furnace and apparatus for generating 
steam. I was then familiar with the Turkish bath ; but the 
worst I had known was like the breath of the gentle south wind, 
compared with the heat of this apartment The operator stood 
me in t^e middle of the floor, opened the upper door of the 
stove, and dashed into it a bucketnil of water, which sent forth 
volumes of steam, like a thick fog, into every part of this room, 
and then laid me down on a platform about three feet high, and 
rubbed my body with a mop, dipped in soap and hot water : 
then he raised me up, and deluged me with hot water, pouring 
several tubfiils on my head; uen laid me down agam, and 
scrubbed me with soap and water, fh>m my head to my heels, 
long enough, if the thmg were posdble, to make a blackamoor 
white ; then gave me another sousing with hot water, and an- 
other scrubbing with pure water, and then conducted me up a 
flight of steps to a high platform, stretched me out on a bench 
within a few feet of the ceiling, and commenced whipping me 
with twigs of birch, with the leaves on them, dipped in hot 
water. It was as hot as an oven where he laid me down on the 
bench ; the vapour, which had almost suffocated me below, 
ascended to the ceiling, and finding no avenue of escape, ga- 
thered round my devoted body, fairly scalding and blistering 
me ; and when I removed my hands from mv fiace, I fdt as if I 
had carried away my whole profile. I tried to hold out to the 
end, but I was burning, scorching, and consuming. In agony, 
I cried out to my tormentor to let me get up ; but he did not 
understand me, or was loth to let me go, and kept thrashing me 
with the bunch of twigs, until, perfectly desperate, I sprang off 
the bench, tumbled him over, and descended to the floor. 
Snow, snow, a region of eternal snow, seemed paradise ; but 
my tormentor had not done with me ; and, as I was hurrying to 
the door, he dashed over me a tub of cold water. I was so 
hot, that it seemed to hiss as it touched me ; be came at me with 
another, and at that moment I could imagine, what bad always 
seemed a traveller's story, the high satisfaction and perfect safety 
with which the Russian, in mid-winter, rushes from his hot 
bath, and rolls himself in the snow. The grim features of my 
tormentor relaxed as he taw the change that came over me. I 
withdrew to my dressing-room, dozed an hour on the settee, 
and went out a new m»n.^-Si€phen4's Incidents cf Travel. 
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MISSIONS TO THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 

PoLTKBSi A presents to the view of the philosopher, the philan* 
thropist, and the Christian, some of the most extraordinary moral 
phenomena. Numerous tribes of the most ignorant of our species, 
nave been raised to something like their true rank as rational 
beings, to the possession of letters and the elements of science, 
to the enjoyment of social delights, and to the elevation of moral 
and devout worshippers of the true God. The contemplation of 
such a spectacle cannot fail to excite the most lively satisfaction 
and delightful feelings in the breast of every Christian. 

The islands in the Pacific, in which Christian Missions have 
been established, comprise the chief clusters of Eastern Poly- 
nesia, and comprehend New Zealand, the Friendly, Fecgees, 
the Navigators' and Harvey Islands, Tahiti, or as it was for- 
merly written, Otaheite, the Society, and Austral or Southern 
Islands, and the almost innumerable clusters of low islands 
forming the lab^nth or dangerous archipelago, the Marquesas, 
and the Sandwich Islands. Of all these, Hawaii, the chief of 
the Sandwich group, is probably the largest, being neariy 300 
miles in circumference, rising to an elevation equal to the highest 
land in Europe, and presenting a surface which has been computed 
to contain /our thousand square miles. The climate is remark- 
ably pleasant, most equally removed firom the severity of a 
northern winter, and the oppressive heat of the East and West 
Indies. However numerous the islands of the Southern Ocean, 
and especially valuable their convenient harbours for various 
commercial purposes, little was known of them until the latter part 
of the last century : most of them were then first discovered by 
British navigators. 

Captain Wallis, of his Majesty's ship Dolphin, pursuing his 
way across the comparatively untraversed waters or the Pacific, 
discovered, June 19, 1767, the lofty island of Tahiti, and anchored 
on the 23rd, in the Bay of Matavai : this he called '' Port Royal," 
and designated the island itself, <*King George the Third's 
Island," in honour of his ro3ral master. 

Captain Cook being sent, in 1768, to convey certain astrono- 
mers, to observe, at Tahiti, the transit of the planet Venus, cast 
anchor in the bay of Matavai, April, 13, 1769. This distinguished 
navigator visited the Pacific on two subsequent occasions : once 
in search of a favourite object of geographical speculation at 
that period — a Southern Continent ; and afterwards in hopes of 
discovering a northern passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 
During these voyages. Captain Cook visited and explored the 
eastern coast of New Holland ; he re-discovered New Zealand, 
first seen by Tasman, a Dntch navigator, December 13, 1642, 
and discovered the most northerly of the Marquesas, the Society, 
Friendly and Sandwich Islands. This great commander, how- 
ever, fell a victim to the mistaken apprehensions of the natives ; 
being killed February 14, 1779, in a quarrel at Hawaii, then 
called Owhyhee. 

Captain Cook*s published journals produced a deep impres- 
sion on the public mind, as to the importance of his discoveries ; 
and excited the liveliest interest among reflecting and religious 
persons, throughout England : a mission was therefore seriously 
contemplated by several eminent Christians, to ameliorate the 
eondition of the numerous tribes of savages in the South Sea 
Islands. Among those most zealous for the enterprise, was 
Selina, Countess of Huntingdon. That excellent lady died June 
17, 1791, charging her worthy chaplain and friend. Dr. Haweis, 
with whom she hi^ previously conferred on the practicability of 
such an undertsking, to endeavour to accomplish her wishes in 
relation to Otaheite. 

Christian missions to the heathen had already been a subject 
of solemn consideration with many ministers of the gospel of 
different denominations, to which their minds had b^n espe- 
cially awakened by Dr. Doddridge. Hence originated the 
Baptist Missionary Society, projected in 1792, by that learned 
and successftil missionary labourer. Dr. Carey ; and hence, after 
▼arious correspondence, and published addresses in 1794, by the 
Evangelical Magazine, then first established, the formation, in 
1795, of the •* Missionary Society," since, for the sake of 
distinction, called the ** London Missionary Society,** Subse- 
quently, the " Church Missionary Society " was established, 
and afterwards the organization of the ** Wesleyan Missionary 
Society." 

Dr. Haweis was faithful to the charge received from his noble 
patroness, and became one of the founders and directors of the 
Missionary Society, by which, at its first general meeting, held in 



London, during five days, September 21 — ^25, 1795, it wis 
resolved, '^That a mission be undertaken to Otaheite, ^ 
Friendly Islands, the Marquesas, Sandwich, and the Pdew 
Islands, as fiur as may be practicable and expedient." Thii 
resolution was passed with unanimity, and with tears of joy, bj 
an unusually large assembly, and carried out at a series of meet, 
ings of the most extraordinary character that had ever been held 
in the British empire for the propagation of the gospel of Christ 
among the heathen. Large contributiont were made on tlie 
occasion : Captain Wilson, an eminently qualified gentlemso, 
nobly offered his gratuitous services to convey the missionixies 
to OUheite. The ship " Duff " was purchased for if 5000 ; snd 
all needful preparations having been made, thirty missionaries, 
[sut of them, being married, were accompanied by their wives,) 
embarked at London, August 10, 1796, and arrived at Tahiti, 
March 4, 1797. 

Christian missionary labours and successes among the heathen 
of the South Sea Islands cannot be rightly appreciated, without 
some general knowledge of their previous condition. Theit, 
therefore, it will be necessary to desoribe, especiaUy as regards 
the Tahitians, whose character corresponded in moat particnhrs 
with those of the other islanders. 

They were entirely destitute of letters : they possessed a system, 
or rather fragments of an absurd mythology. They had *' gods 
many, and lords many," — ^warriors, chiefii, and heroes, who n 
they had deified. Besides, they regarded with religious venert. 
tion certain animals, birds, insects, and fishes, as having bees 
entered and possessed by their gods. Their idols, to represent 
their divinities, were made of stone and of wood ; the latter rudely 
carved to resemble the human face, and braided with the fibres 
of the cocoa-nut husk, and adorned with the beaUtifiil feathers 
of the parroquet. Their worship was of a character with their 
gods ; all was repulsiveness and deformity in vice, recklessness 
in oppression, or diabolical in wanton and diversified cruelties. 
Benevolence, forbearance, or forgiveness, were never assoristd 
with the ideas of their gods, who were considered as beings invested 
with power only to wreak their vengeance on the hapless odijeets 
of their wrath, often implacable and destructive. Human rictims 
were sacrificed when they commenced one of their sacred temples, 
during its progress, and when it was completed ; and also on 
other occasions, accompanied with rites the most revolting snd 
horrible. Csptain Cook was present at one of these sacrifices, 
when he coxinted forty-nine human skulls, all of which appeared 
recently taken firom the victims 1 

Morals among this people were as low as it was possible for 
the existence of their miserable society. Domestic love conid 
hardly be said to exist : the father and mother with their chil- 
dren, never, as one social, happy band, surrounded the domestic 
hearth, or partook together, as a family, of the bounties q( 
Divine Providence. Their sacred institutes of Oro and Tane 
inexorably required that the wife shouid not eat those kinds of 
food on which her husband fed, nor eat in the same place vitb 
him, nor yet prepare them at the same fire : this degrading re- 
striction applied to all females, and from their birUi to their 
death ; nor was it ever relaxed in sickness or pain, for vife, 
sister, or daughter. Various flesh, fowls, and fish, were held 
sacred as food for the men ; but inferior provisions for women 
were kept in separate baskets, and eaten in lonely solitude by 
them, in mean huts, resembling dog-kennels, when compered 
with the habitations of the men. Woman was, therefore, s 
wretched slave, doomed to neglect, insult, oppression, sad 
cruelty. 

Infanticide prevailed to a most fearful extent among these 
islanders : the bloody practice attracted the notice of Captais 
Cook. The first three infants were firequently killed : in the 
largest families, more than two or three ehildien were seldom 
spared, while the numbers killed were astonishing. Many psrents, 
according to their own confessions, and the unUed testimony of 
their neighbours, had barbarously consigned to an untimely 
grave, four, or six, or eight, or ten children, and sometimes 
even a greater number I 

Messrs. Bennett and Tyerman, the deputation from the London 
Missionary Society, when at Tahiti, in 1821, inquired conoemiog 
this dreadful practice. They state, ** We converaed with Mr. 
Nott, who has resided here from the commencement of the 
mission, on the subject of infanticide, and learned with horror, 
that it had been practised to an extent incredible, except on wch 
testimony and evidence as he and the brethren on other stations 
have had the means of accumulating. He assured us, thtt three- 
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fourths of the children were wont to be murdered as soon as thej 
were bom, by one or other of their tmnatural parents, or b j some 
person employed for that purpose — wretches being found who 
might be called it^ant-iutassins by trade. He mentioned having 
met a woman, soon after the abolition of the diabolical practice, 
to whom he said, ' How many children hare you ?' ' This one 
fai my arms,' was her answer. * And how many did you kill ^' 
She replied, ' Bight ! ' Another woman, to whom the same ques- 
tions were put, confessed that she had destroyed skventebn ! 
Nor wtfe these solitary cases. Sin was so effectually doing its 
work in these dark places of the earth, that, fbll as they were of 
the habitations of cruelty and wickedness, war, profligacy, and 
murder, were literally exterminating a people tmworthy to live. 
But the gospel stepped in, and the plague was stayed." 

The Rer. J. WllUams was conversing with some fHends on 
this subject, in his own house in the island of Raiatea, in 1829 : 
ihrit native UmaiM were sitting in the room at the time, the 
oldest not more than forty years of age. Having inquired 
nhether any of them had been guilty of the crime, it was found 
that not one was guiltless ; and it was reluctantly confessed, 
that these three females had destroyed not fewer than tuf4nt^'0ne 
faifiints I one had destroyed JivBt another siten, and the other 
mjm/ These were not oonsidered extraordinary cases ; as the 
dreadflil practioewas common: but we refrain from detailing 
the inhuman, fiendish modes of this species of murder* 

New Zealand, the Sandwich Islands, the Feej^es, and others, 
were equally defiled with the abominable customs of their corrupt 
bhabitants; human sacriftoes, infanticide, and even cvani* 
hilism, prevailing to an extent far surpassing all description i 
hot these enormities, gross, inveterate, and universal, as they 
were, have been encountered, corrected, and, in a most en- 
covrsging degree, exterminated by the arduous and successful 
laboun ^ our missionaries. 

The missionaries who were sent out by the London Mis- 
donary Society, in the year 1796, were received with apparent 
cordiality at Tahiti, and were assured of security by the native 
chiefs, when they commenced their labours, giving instruction 
to the people, both old and youngs as they could be induced 
to receive it Eighteen years, however, they laboured under 
Host disoouraging drcnmstances, while the wretched islanders 
were almost incessantly at war among themselves, and their 
murderous practices were still more diminishing their num- 
htrt. Discouraged and dejected, the missionaries ^ill continued 
it their post, preaching, praying, and teaching the tounger 
part of tlu) people to read ; and when almost ready to relinquish 
their enterprise in despair as to success in this worthy course, in 
1815 a most wonderfhl change took place, the whole population 
of Tahiti resorting to the missionaries with solicitude for in* 
Itmetiott. Multitudes embraced Christianity j and amongst 
them mafiy of the priests of Tahiti and Eimeo soon numbered 
4000 Christian converts, who delivered up their idols, many of 
which were used as fuel, and others were sent as evidences of the 
trhmiphs of the gospel, to gratify their benefactors in England. 
King Pomare sent all his *' family gods " as a present to the 
Missionary Society, to testify his gratitude, and to evince his sin- 
eerity. Parts of the Word of Qod, catechisms, and school- 
books, were soon printed in the native language, schools were 
Mtahliihed, public worship was attended by crowds, and the 
Sabbath was observed with strictness Unexampled, even In Great 
Britsint 

Christianity having thus obtained entrance into the minds of 
thsTaUtians, seal inflamed the minds of these new converts ; a 
Tihitian Missionary Society was fbrmed, and native teachers 
troM tt missionaries to the surrounding islands. Places of 
worthip were soon erected, and public meetings were held at 
Tahiti, in the immense ** Royal Mission Chapel," consisting of 
thoQtands of persons, and considerable subscriptions were made 
and remitted to the parent institution. War ceased throughout 
these islands: infanticide was abolished, together with various 
other practices, scarcely less atrocious and abominable : propriety 
hi hehariour and manners resulted, and all the decencies 
sad courtesies of life, in dress, habitations, and intercourse, 
nose. 

Ciroumstanoes seemed to require that a deputation from 
EngUod should proceed to inspect the numerous stations of the 
Miislonary Society in different parts of the worid, and two 
S^ntkmen, George Bennett, Esq. , and the Rev. D. Tyerman, were 
doignated to that imporUnt service. They left England, May 18, 
«Bd fMohed Tahiti, Septembfr 86, 1821. Xkeir visit wm most 



welcome to the missionaries and their converts. They sent I 
report to tiie directors, in which they state — 

" We are in health and comfort up to the present momeht. 
and have been more delighted with the victorious and blessed 
results of preaching and living the gospel of Christ, than we 
are able to express : at every station where we have already been, 
namely, at Matavai, at Papeete, at Bunaania in Tahiti, aAd at 
Papetoai in this isUnd. Truly the half was but told ufi 1 
God has indeed done great things here in a civil, moral, and 
religious view. The people here exhibit as literal and nleasing 
a proof of being turned from darkness unto light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God, as can be conceived r* 

New ZeaUnd became a station of the Church Missionary 
Society in 1815, through the representations of the Rev. Mr. 
Marsden, chaplam in "Sew South Wales ; but Shunghee, a chief, 
who had visited England m 1820, made war upon his rivals, on 
his return in 1821, slew a thousand of his enemies, a great 
number of whom the victors ate on the field of battie, besidea 
many prisoners ilaughtered and eaten in cold blood, as a feast for 
their children! Mr. Marsden, however, wrote in 1822, "I 
greatiy lament the evils which have taken place, but they do not 
make me despair. I have no doubt that the New Zealanders 
will, in due time, become a cirilised nation. God will deliver 
them from the dominion of the prince of this world, and they 
shall see His salvation ! *' Zealous and efficient missionaries from 
the Wesleyan Society had, the year preceding, entered into the 
field of labour at New Zeaknd. Tongataboo, also, tiie principal 
of the Friendly Islands, became a prosperous station of the 
Wedeyans in 1820. ^ 

We cannot follow minutely the progress of Christianity and 
civilisation among the South Sea islanders, in this brief paper i 
but it may be remarked, that the islands of Huahine and Bora- 
bora received the gospel from Tahiti, in 1816, when the in. 
habitanU of the latter, though exceedingly ferodoua, renounced 
idolatry with the rest of their neighbours in the same group of 
islands. The mission in Raiatea commenced in 1818 ; and the 
converts sent the same benefit to Rurutu, early in 1821, by two 
nativp teachers, with the Tahitian Gospel of Matthew. The 
Sandwich Ishmds received Christianity from American mission- 
aries in 1829, and great success has attended their labours^ 
King Riho-riho, who appeared their warm friend, and Tamoree, 
king of Atooi, a still more decided professor of Christianity, 
gave the most devoted attention to the missionaries, whose labours 
produced a dictionarr of the language, and a traxislation of the 
Holy Scriptures, with other benefits. 

Education, civilisation, and Christianity, have contifiued to 
make progress among these islanders, in a manner that has 
astonished the most intelligent classes in Europe and America. 
But a few testimonies from unquestionable authorities will most 
correctiy represent the present condition and character of these 
but lately heathen, and in some cases, cannibal tribes. In the 
report of tiie London Missionary Society for 1836, the directort 
give this retrospect of the South Sea Miasions >— 

'' Forty years ago, when thia Society was founded, the islande 
of the South Seas had been discovered, visited, explored, and 
abandoned, as presenting no objects worthy of fhrther regardi 
Their inhabitants were sunk still lower in wretchedness, by vk* 
terMurse with foreigners, and left a prey to the merciless idolafary 
that was fast sweeping them from the face of the earth. To 
them the attention of our venerable fathers in this cause waa 
first directed, and a mission waa auspiciously commenced. But 
a series of disasters followed J some of the missionaries lost their 
Uves in tiie field; in 1809, aU, witii two exceptions, irere et* 
pelled, and success seemed hopeless. In 1811 the missionaries 
returned ; the Lord smiled upon tiicir efforts, and idolatry was 
subverted, infant-murder and human sacrifices ceased, education 
was promoted, converts flocked around the missionaries, churchea 
were gathered, missionary societies formed, and teachers sent 
fortii. Now tiie people, fost rising in tiie soale of nations, hav% 
as fhiits of tiie Divine blessing on missionary perseverance^e 
written language, a ft-ee press, a representative government, 
courts of justice, written laws, usefol arts, and improved re- 
sources. An infant navy is rising on tiieir shores, commercial 
enterprise is promoting industry and wealth, and a measure of 
domestic comfort, unknown to their ancestors, now p^vades 
their dwellinga. Besidea these and other bleswngs of the pre- 
sent life, multitudes have entered tiie regions of eternal feUciUr , 
and otiiers are walking in the fellowship and holiness of tlie 
gospel, OS hdrs of imttioftaKty. A nation has been born at once, 
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#iiiTOuiuliiig nations are blessed through their mercy, and, ac- 
cording to the latest intelligence, the prospects of usefulness, 
especially among the Navigators' Islands, were never so en- 
couraging as at the present time. Since the year 1817, the 
printing-press has been in operation, and, among a people here- 
tofore destitute of a written language, 105,400 copies of portions 
of the Scripture and Christian books have been put into cir- 
inilation.'' 

Civilisation is the natural fruit of Christianity. Henry, a 
clergyman of the Church Missionary Society in New Zealand, 
in answer to the question by the Aborigines' committee, '* From 
the experience you have haa in missionary exertions, would you 
b^in by attempting to civilise, or by attempting to christianise ?* 
says, '' Certainly by attempting to christianise ; fifteen years 
we attempted to civilise without effect, and the very moment that 
Christianity established itself in only one instance in the island, 
from that moment civilisation commenced, and has been going 
on, hand in hand with Christianity, but never preceded it We 
fbund them decidedly a savage people, addicted to cannibalism, 
to murder, and to every thing which was evil, and accustomed 
to evils from Europeans." 

The Rev. John Williams stated before the same committee, 
'* In the island of Rarotonga, which I discovered, I found them 
all heathens ; I placed native missionaries axnong them, and by 
the native missionaries alone they were all converted to the pro- 
fession of Christianity, so that on my second visit to that very 
place I found not an idolater remaining. This has been the 
case in eight different islands to which I have taken native mis- 
sionaries. The inhabitants of eight islands were entirely con- 
yerted to Christianity by the agency of native missionaries. The 
original station was only one island, that of Tahiti ; and the 
knowledge of Christianity was conveyed to the islands where 
the American missionaries are, first, by means of native converts 
from the island of Tahiti, and so with respect to the islands 
where the Wesleyan missionaries are. Christianity was first 
conveyed to them by native missionaries from other islands. 
I think, without including the Friendly Islands or the American 
missionary stations, we must have forty or fifty islands under 
our own instruction at the present time, by native agency, super- 
intended by ourselves, except in our own immediate stations. 
The Tahitian and Society islands are christianised ; the Austral 
Islands group, about 350 miles from Tahiti ; the Harvey Islands, 
about 700 miles west of Tahiti ; the Vavou Islands, and the 
Hapai and the Sandwich Islands, where the American mis- 
sionaries are labouring, and are 3000 miles north of Tahiti, 
and the inhabitants alM of the eastern Archipelago, about 500 
or 600 east of Tahiti, have received the gospeL" 

Thus, then, amidst these clusters of islands, containing a 
popuktion known to exceed a million, and perhaps of several 
millions, a change (as we have seen) of unequalled importance, 
because affecting so large a mass of mankind, has been begun in 
our own time, and has been almost imperceptibly going forward. 
They have become fieuitors to furnish our vessels with provisions, 
and merchants to deal with us in the agricultural growth of their 
own country. Their language has heca reduced to writing, and 
tliey have gained the knowledge of letters. They have, many of 
tham, emerged from the tyranny of the will of their chiefs into 
tiie protection of a written law, abounding witii liberal and en- 
lightened principles, and 200,000 of them are reported to have 
embraced Christianity. 

MR. OBOR6B HIBBBBT. 

Mr. Qeorge Hibbert was one of the most diotinguiahed of those prinoely 
merchants whose knowledge of Uteratuie, patronage of the arts, and ez- 
teneiye interoourae with the world have contributed so much, in a 
great commercial country like our own, to elevate the rank and character 
of the clan to which they belong, and to give to the pursuits of wealth an 
anlarged and liberaliring spirit Mr. Hibbert possessed, during the most 
active period of his life, an uncommon influence amongst the great com- 
mercial bodies of the metropolis, and more particularly amongst those 
oomwoted with the West India trade, fh)m his integrity and high ohanu>- 
ter, his great knowledge of business, his ezceUent sense and Judgment, 
and his cUaraess and readiness in public speaking. He was an excellent 
botanist, and the collection of plants which he had formed at his residence 
at Clapham was remarkable, not merdy for its great extent, but likewise 
for the great number of extremely rare plants which it oontahied. He 
was well known also as a very extensive and Judicious collector of books, 
prints, drawings, and paintings, and was endeared to a large cinde of 
private fricoda, amongst the most cultivated classes of society in this 
oountry, by his refined yet simple manuesrs* his happy tonper, and his 
-many sodal and domestte virtnes. 

FareweU Address afthe J>uke afSussw, 



LONDON. 

INTBODUOTOBT ABTICLB. ' 

Whbn we look abroad over the mighty city of London, we 
are involuntarily struck with the thought, how shall any one 
mind comprehend all the springs of action that animate this 
multitude of moving beings ? how estimate the effects of all the 
jarring interests of the busy mass ? We can look upon its surface 
and there trace something of the circulation of its life-blood, as 
some of the veins and arteries of our frame are dimly apparent 
through their coverings, but we cannot trace and depict all the 
ramifications ; we can feel the pulse, but we cannot lay bare the 
heart 

It is indeed an impressive sight, striking to those who each 
day behold it, but to the stranger most wondrous. 

'< We have," says an eloquent writer in the North Ameriesa 
Review, ** an affection for a great city. We feel sale in the 
neighbourhood of man, and enjoy ' the sweet security of streets.' 
"Hie excitement of the crowd is pleasant to us. We find sermons 
in the stones of side-walks. In the continuous sound of voices, 
and wheels, and footsteps, we hear * the sad music of humanity.' 
We feel that life is not a dream, but an earnest reality ; that the 
beings around us are not the insects of a day, but the pilgrims 
of an eternity; they are our fellow-creatures, each with his 
history of thousand-fold occurrences, insignificant it may be 
to us, but all-important to himself; each with a human heart, 
whose fibres are woven into the great web of human sympathies ; 
and none so small that, when he dies, some of the mysterious 
meshes are not broken. 

**The green earth, and air, and the sea, all living and all lifeless 
things, preach unto us the go^l of a great and good Providence ; 
but most of all does man, in his crowded cities, and in his 
manifold powers, and wants, and passions, and deeds, prescfa 
this same gospel. He is the great evangelist. And though 
oftentimes, unconscious of his mission, or reluctant to fulfil it, 
he leads others astray, even then to the thoughtful mind he 
preaches. We are in love with nature, and most of all with 
human nature. The face of man is a benediction to us. The 
greatest works of his handicraft delight us hardly less than the 
greatest works of nature. They are ' the masterpieces of her 
own masterpiece.' Architecture, and painting, and sculpture, 
and music, and epic poems, and all the forms of art, wherdn 
the hand of genius is visible, please us evermore, lor they conduct 
us into Uie fellowship of great minds. And thus our sympsthies 
are with men, and streets, and city-gates, and towers from which 
the great bells sound solemnly and slow, and cathedral doors, 
where venerable statues, holding books in their hands, look down 
like sentinels upon the church-going multitude, and the birds of 
the aii; come and build their nests in the arms of saints and 
apostles. And more than all this, in great cities we learn to lock 
the world in the face. We shake hands with stem realities. We 
see ourselves in others. We become acquainted with the motlej, 
many-sided life of man ; and finaUy learn, if we are wise, to 
* look upon a metropolis as a collection of villages ; a villsge u 
some blind alley in a metropolis ; fame as the talk of neighbN)urs 
at the street-door ; a library as a learned conversation ; joy as a 
second ; sorrow as a minute ; life as a day ; and three things ss 
all in all, God, Creation, Virtue.' 

** Now of all cities is London Che monarch. To us likewise is 
it the great metropolis. We are not cockneys. We were born 
on this side of the sea. Our frmily name is not recorded in the 
Domesday Book. It is doubtful whether our ancestral tree wsi 
planted so far back as the Conquest. Nor are we what Sir 
PhUip Sidney calls < wry-transformed travellars.' We do not 
affect a foreign air, nor resemble the merry friar in the Canter- 
bury Tales, of whom the prologue says,-^ 

< Somewhat he lisped for his wantonnesse, 
To make his English sweet upon his tongue.* 

Nevertheless to us likewise is London the monarch of cities. 
The fact, that the English language is spoken in it, makes as 
feel at home there, and gives us, as it were, the freedom of the 
city. Even the associations of childhood connect us with it 
We remember it as far back as the happy days, when we bved 
nursery songs, and ' rode a-horseback on best fiither^s knee.' 
Whittington and his cat lived there. All our picture-books and 
our sisters' dolls came from there ; and we thou^it, poor 
children 1 that everybody in Ix>ndon sold dolls and pictore-books, 
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as the country boy imagined that everybody in Boston sold 
pogerbready beca u se his father always brought some home from 
tovn on market days. Since those times we have grown wiser. 
We haTe been in St. Paul's chnrch-yard, and know by heart all 
tbe green parks and quiet squares of London. 

" Forty-fiTC miles westward from the North Sea, in the lap of 
a broad and pleasant valley watered by the Thames, stands the 
grest metropolis, as all die world knows. It comprises the City 
of London and its Liberties, with the City and Liberties of 
Westminster, the Borough of Southwark, and upwards of thirty 
of the contiguous -villages of Middlesex and Surrey. East and 
west, its greatest length is about eight miles ; north and south, 
its greatest breadth about five : its circumference from twenty 
to thirty. Its popuhition is estimated at two millions. The 
Tsst living tide goes thundering through its ten thousand streets 
in one u&roken roar. The noise of the great thoroughftures is 
deafening. But you step aside into a by-lane, and anon you 
emerge into little green squares half filled with sunshine* half 
with shade, where no sound of living thing is heard, save the voice 
of t bird or a child, and amid solitude and silence you gaze in 
wonder at the great trees * growing in the heart of a brick-and- 
iDortar wilderness.' Then there are the three parks, Hyde, 
Regent's, and St James's, where you may lose yourself in green 
alleys, and dream you are in the country ; Westminster Abbey, 
with its tombs and solemn cloisters, where with the quaint 
George Herbert you may think, that * when the bells do chime, 
it is angels' music ;' and high above all, half hidden in smoke 
and vapour, rises the dome of St. Paul's. 

" These are a fisw of the more striking features of London. 
More striking still is the Thames. Above the town, by Richmond 
HiU and Twickenham, it winds through groves and meadows 
greeo, a rural sUver stream. The traveller who sees it here for 
the first time, can hardly believe, that this is the mighty river 
which bathee the feet of London. He asks perhaps the coach- 
man, what stream that is 1 and the coachman answers with a 
itare of wonder and pity, " The Terns , sir." Pleasure-boats 
are gliding bade and forth, and stately swans fioat, like water 
lilies, on its bosom. On its banks are villages, and church- 
towers, beneath which, among the patriarchs of the hamlet, lie 
many gifted sons of song, 

* In aepalchree unhearsed and green.' 

" In and below London the whole scene is changed. Let us 
Tiew it by night. Lamps are gleaming along the shore, and on 
the bridges, and a Aitl moon rising over the Borough of South- 
wark. Tbe moonbeams silver the rippling, yellow tide, wherein 
also flare the shore lamps, with a lambent, flickering gleam. 
Barges and wherries move to and fro, and heavy-laden luggers 
are sweeping up stream with the rismg tide, swinging sideways, 
with loose, flapping sails. Both sides of the river are crowded 
with sea and river craft, whose black hulks lie in shadow, and 
whose tapering masts rise up into the moonlight like a leafless 
forest A distant sound of music floats on the air ; a harp, and 
a flute, and a horn. It has an unearthly sound ; and lo ! like a 
shooting star, a light comes gliding on. It is the signal lamp 
at tbe mast head of a steam-vessel that flits by, like a cloud, 
aboft which glides a star. And from all this scene goes up a 
toand of human voices, — curses,4aughter and singing, — mingled 
with tbe monotonous roar of the city, * the clashing and careering 
itieams of life, hurrying to lose themselves in the imperrious 
gkwni of eternity.' And now the midnight is past, and amid 
the general silence tiie dock strikes— one, two. Far distant 
from some belfir in the suburbs comes the first sound, so 
iodistiBct as hardly to be distinguished from the crowing of a 
cock. Then dose at hand the great bell of St. Paul's with a 
beavy, solemn sound — one, two. It is answered from Southwark, 
then at a distance, like an echo ; and then all around you, with 
Tarions and intermingling clang, like a chime of bells, the clocks 
from t hondred belfries strike the hour. But the moon is already 
liiddng, large and fiery, through the vapours of the morning. Jt 
is just in the range of the chhnneys and house-tops, and seems 
to foUow you with speed, as ^ou float down the river, between 
vabroken ranks of ships. Day is dawning in the east, not with 
i pale streak in the horison, but with a silver light spread through 
the sky, almost to the zenith. It is the mingling of moonlight 
*nd daylight The water is tinged with a green hue, mdting 
into purple and gold, like the brilliant scales of a fish. The air 
grows cool. It comes fresh from the eastern sea, towards which 
' v« tie swiftly gliding:— 



"/ Earth haa not anything to show more fair : 
Dull would he be of aoul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 
This City now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Shipe, towers, domes, theatres and temples, Ua 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Nerer did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne'M' saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will : 
Dear God ! the very houses se^n asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying stUll "* 

It is difficult, almost impossible, fully to understand the work- 
ing of that great society, or rather congregation of sodeties, of 
which the population of London consists, for from the lowest 
den, to the stately palace, all the inhabitants form little separate 
sodeties, prised together, as it were, by the vast weight around 
them, as material bodies are hdd together by the pressure of 
the atmosphere ; each of these sodeties has its own interests, its 
own characteristics, its own gossip, and is so completdy wrapped 
up in itsdf that the Londoner is freqiiently more ignorant of the 
intellectual resources of the metropolis than he who has never 
visited it ; (the places of amusement he learns from the news- 
papers.) llie youth who ardently pants after knowledge often 
labours in vain, for want of assistance within his reach, but yet 
hidden from him. 

The minds of men at the present day are bent npon the 
acquirement of real, not superficial knowledge ; its possession 
is necessary to maintain a man's rank in sodety, and the rising 
generation will raise the scale of necessary knowledge yet higher. 
This effect of an increasing improvement in the intellectual 
requisites of good sodety is felt and acknowledged all over the 
kingdom. Strong efforts have been made and are making in the 
provinces to meet it The metropolis has led and will continue 
to lead the way. But the peculiar constitution of its sodety 
prevents many of the objects of the projectors of various institu- 
tions from being fulfilled. The man of business, and most of 
those who reside in or near London, frequenting it daily* are 
men of business, know little that is passing beyond their diurnal 
occupation, the politics of the day, and affairs that happen in 
or projects that are taken up by the society, the cams, the 
domestic world, they move in ; and thus an admirable library or 
institution may be found at the elbow of many a man who is 
scarcdy aware of its existence, but which once known would be 
prized and used. 

How numerous are the sodeties, institutions, and libraries, 
public, proprietary, and subscriptionary, yet comparativdy how 
little known, even to those who reside close to them ! The 
advantages afforded by them are little understood, and for want 
of more extended inrormation very many who would otherwise 
willingly seek them, are excluded from their benefits. We purpose 
from time to time to supply this want, and to give a brief but 
correct and suffident notice of all such as, by the nature of their 
constitution, are of general interest 



LAOS MADE BT CATBRPILL A R8. 

A Moer extraordinary species of manufacture has been contrived by an 
officer of engineers residing at Munich. It consists of lace and veils, with 
open patterns in them, made entirely by caterpillars. The following Is 
the mode of proceeding ;— Having made a paste of the leaves of tbe plant 
on which the species of caterpillar he employs feeds, he qtreads it thinly 
over a stone or other flat substance of the required size. He then, with a 
camel-hair pencil dipped in olire oil, draws the pattern he wishes the 
insects to leave open. This stone is then placed in an inclined position, 
and a considerable number of the caterpillars are placed at the bottom. 
A peculiar species is chosen, which tpina a strong web : and the animals 
commence at the bottom, eating and spinning their way up to the top, 
carefully avoiding every part touched by the oU, but devouring every 
other part of the paste. The extreme lightness of these veils, combined 
with some strength, is truly surprising. One of them measuring S6^ by 
17 inches, weighed only a grain and a half, a degree of lightness whl<^ 
will appear more stronfl^y by contrast with other fabrics. One square 
yard of the substance of which these veils are made weighs 4 grains ; 
whilstonesquareyardof silk gauae weighs 137 1-3 grains; and one square 
yard of the finest net weighs MS grains. ^ 
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THE LOSS OF THE THETIS FRIGATE. 

Thk Thetis frigate of fbrty-tix g;im>, and a crew of 300 men, 
which sailed from Rio Janeiro for England, having gold, silver, 
and various other treasure, on board, to the amount of 810,000 
dollars, the property of merchants and others in this country, wu 
wrecked off Cape Frio, an bland on the coast of Brazil, on the 5th 
of Deer. 1 830. The vessel^ in the darkness of the night, had missed 
its course, and ran foul of the oliffii of that isfamd, and in a few 
seconds the bowsprit and all three masts being carried away ^ at 
one fell swoop,*' the ship was instantly reduced from the gran- 
deur of full sail, to a helpless and unmanageable hulk. In spite 
of the efforts of the crew, the ill-fated vessel went down before 
day-break. The preservation of so many lives was truly provi- 
dential, for the nook in which the Thetis was lost is the only 
•pot on the whole line of coast, where they could possibly have 
been saved ; only twenty-eight out of upwards of 300 persons 
having lost their lives. With her ctrgo and stores she wu 1600 
tons burden. 

Captain Dickinson of the Lightnkg sloop of war, (which had 
come into Rio on the day of the disaster,) inspired with the idea 
of professional reputation, conceived the adventurous project of 
recovering the whole, or a portion of this immense treasure, and 
by the consent of Admiral Baker, the commander-in-chief on 
tibe South American station, he immediately made arrangements 
for what many of his friends considered an Utopian experiment. 
But Captain Dickinson, one of Collingwood's prot^g^s, had 
been in '* actual and active service from nine years of age," and 
in these ** piping times of peace," longed for meritorious dis« 
tinction. 

In snch a quarter of the world, the difficulties of such anun* 
dertaking were immense. In the first place, neither in the city of 
Rio Janeiro nor its arsenal, were to be found either of those indis- 
pensables — a diving-bell, or an air-pump ; so that from the beginning 
the affair may be cited as an instance of how much may be accom- 
plished by a determination to succeed'in any undertaking. The 
Thetis sunk in a cove or inlet of the island of Frio, running 
inwards about 100 fathoms, and 90 fathoms broad, surrounded 
by cUfftB from 80 to 194 feet in height, with an exposure to the 
whole force of the South Atlantic Ocean. The place looked 
terrific, and the responsibility seemed awfril ; yet the brave captain 
andior^d on the opposite side of the island on the 31st of January, 
landed two-thirds of his crew, which consisted wholly of 135, 
oommenced the erection of store-houses, workshops, temporary 
residences, and making such other arrangements as the work 
required. This done, their first operation was to construct a 
diving-bell, which was contrived out of two two-ton water-tanks, 
and other materials within their reach, which weighed 80 cwt. 
They also constructed an air-pump, but the desideratum of air- 
tight hose seemed, for a time, to baffle their ingenuity. This 
difficulty was also overcome, by dressing up the hose of a Truscot 
pump and Fisher's watering apparatus from on board. The mag- 
nituae, and the hazardous nature' of the undertaking, may be 
conceived from the nature of Uie appliances by which the diving- 
bell was to be used, and the depth of the ocean explored. While 
the diving-bell and a huge demck or crane were being made, the 
residue of the crew were employed in forming platforms, and 
cutting roads down the face of the cliffs, for the purpose of fixing 
and working them. Thirteen feet had been taken off the top of a 
diff, and a platform formed of 80 feet by 60, besides four other 
platforms for the working of capstans ; roads, &c. had been cut, 
and a zig-zag path down the cliff, which put together, amounted to 
a mile and-a-half. This ponderous piece of machinery Tthe cranes 
when finished were upwards of 40 tons weight), and its launching, 
erecting, and fixing with cables, and cable^guys, to regulate the 
ascent and descent of the diving apparatus, was attended with in- 
finite labour and exertion. The idea of staying an immense crane, 
with from five to nine inch cables, to rocks ninety fathoms asun- 
der, with a complication of other auxiliary cordage and tackle, 
bad in it something grand. In the mean time, however, buoys 
bad been fixed, and a smaller bell had been made, and mounted 
on one of the largest ship's boats, which enabled Uiem to make 
obeervations on the sUte of the wreck. The Thetis bad by this 
time gone to pieces, and, by tU violMU oommotiOB of tilt io«i 



wu minutely dispersed. The intrepid divers had tliiis gone m, 
with unwearied assiduity, bufMng the waves^ and removiif 
impediments flrom below, without success, till the 31st of March, 
when a signal from the bell-men announced the welcome siglit 
of dollars. Three cheers followed the ascent of the men with 
their caps full of them, together with some gold. In tiie ooone 
of the first day, 6000 were recovered firom the deep ; and, not ooa- 
tent with their suooess by day-light, they followed it up, by tks 
use of large torches opened in the various boats, till midnight 
In the nudst of ahnost incredible obstacles, they prooeeded, 
when the weather permitted, in recovering, from time to timt, 
immense sums of specie and bullion* On one day they took ap 
to the value of 21,680 dollars. The derrick being now finished, 
and, with great exertion, mounted, enabled them to remoVe rodu 
and other enenmbrances from the bottom, and so poweiiul wu 
this machine, that weights of upwards of twelve tons were 
shifted by it; by it also the great bell wai suspended. 
Their operations were now quite systematic, and conversatiooi 
by signal with the submeiged workmen carried on with great 
regularity. On the 24th of May, 124/)00 dollars were shipped 
for England. 

The derrick, which was of immense use to them» was, by s 
tremendous storm, rendered a complete wreck, and thehr neit 
substitute wu suspension ohains, with a series of oabte-goys, 
which were erected from diff to cliff, with great toil and difHoilty. 
To notice the perils, the hair-breadth escapes, and the occa- 
sional privations, Captain Dickinson and his crew enco u n te red 
for fourteen months in this service, with the excellent discipliM 
on the one hand, and cheerM and indefa ti gable exertion on the 
other, would exceed the limits of this short notice. Daring 
that time, no fewer than five diving-bells were constructsd, tiie 
violence of the sea having rendered some of them useless ; air- 
pumps, hose, (which was being continually damaged,) and other 
requisites, were manufactured; they had blasted thousands of tow 
of rock, to find proper situations for fastenings, and vast ob- 
stmctions at the bottom were removed, by all which oontrivances 
and extraordinary energy and enduranoe, at various times they 
were enabled to transmit to England the immense sum of neariy 
600,000 dollars : betides which, the **A1gerine," whidi superseded 
Uie ** Lightning," recovered a further amount of 161,500, being 
together \^ of the entire sum lost. j^OOO worth of government 
stores were likewise saved by Capt. Dickinson. By the great 
pressure of the rocks, some of the treuure formed a hard 
concrete with the particles of granite, iron nails, fragments of . 
jars, glass bottles, pitch, and paint, and various other materiali. 
It is utonishing that all this wu accomplished without the loai 
of a single life in the diving-bell, or in working the complicated 
and gigantic tackle ; but three persons were drowned fimn one 
of the boats during a storm. The dimate^ however, nd the 
weather, were exceedingly destructive of their heidth, snd at 
times a considerable portion of them were under the doctor's 
care. Amongst their other trials, they were subject to almost 
all the plagues of Egypt 

In their slightly constructed huts they ware attacked by 
myriads of tormentors in the shape of ants, mosqaitoef, 
fieas, and worst of all, '* jiggers/' The ants attacked every- 
thing eatable. The serenade of the naosquito is well knows, 
but it appears the fieu assaMed them in numben beyond 
the power of any method they could adopt fbr their deitrac- 
tk>n, for they were inhabitants of the sand. The jiggers psas- 
trated the skin, and formed painful and tronbtuome ukan, 
especially on the feet, which sometimes produced lameness saooag 
half of the crew. Withal, they performed the duties of a maii 
arduous undertaking in a manner which admitted of ■S' 
qualified praise, and it is a matter of exceeding regret, that say 
question should have arisen regarding the remuneration fbr saoh 
extraordinary exertions, and such saaifice of healtfa and eomfbrt 
This unfortunatdy became Uie subject of protracted tttigatkn. 
Parties claiming partidpation in the salvage, who were not 
within fifty miles at the time, and the underwriters avajfisg 
themselves of these disputes, affirmed, that benig in the king*! 
service, they were entitled to no remuneration whatever. In 
the Admiralty Court ;^1 7,000 wu awarded among the whole 
litigants, amounting to 400; but on an appeal to the jodidsl com- 
mittee of the Privy Council by Capt Dickinson, on behalf of 
himself and the crew of the " Lightning," an additional saa^ of 
£12,000 wu obtained. But for the enterprising spirit aad 
invention of Captain Dickinson, it is not likely that one doUar 
of the immease sum lost, would ever have b«ta HMOvwrsd, 
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THE MORNING OVERCAST*. 

'Wbbn tiie first throbbings of his entbusiasm bad subsided, 
* Peter Jones continued gazing upon the starry firmament with a 
sensation in which awe and pleasure were mingled. '* Are these 
all worlds?" he muttered; "yes — perhaps dwelling-places of 
creatures far superior to man ! ** He had burst the shell of his 
low, narrow idea of the universe and of God ; his mind felt as if 
rising from earth, and longing to traverse the unfathomable space 
laid open to its range. Everywhere he now beheld Him whom 
he had been seeking ; his perception had acquired sight, and he 
marveHed at his former blindness. He saw God in the light 
that streamed from the sun ; he saw Him in the milder radiance 
of the moon '^walking in brightness ;" he saw Him in the stars 
that sparkled overhead, and he beheld Him in the meanest weed 
which he trod beneath his feet ** His pencil,'* he exclaimed, in 
TKptarons joy, '■ has tonched the flowers, that man, in these 
heautifnl creations, may have a perpetual calendar of delight ; 
His hand has painted the glowing canvas of the skies, that at 
eveniog tide all nature may breath a prayer, and sing a hymn of 
thanksgiving." The imagination of Peter Jones, which had 
hitherto made himself its centre, and had built its airy castles 
with grovelling materials, now sprang upwards, flitting from 
world to world, and searching out the boundaries of God's ever- 
lasting dominions. The mind had acquired power, equivalent 
to the possession of a new faculty ; and the hitherto ignorant 
youth was riring in the scale of creation. 

The friend and patron of Peter Jones — he who had opened to 
bim the gate of this new world — was one of those rare characters, 
whose familiarity, unlike the fSuniliarily of other men, made 
those who knew him most to love him the more, and to feel 
that a more intimate acquaintanceship only deepened that affec* 
tionate respect which we call reverence. His goodness was 
iK>t a mere result of blood, or bias, or temper, but one of the 
fruits of a planted and watered character. Bad men provoke 
wrath and hatred ; stem men make their dependants to fear 
them ; weak men excite contempt, and good-natured men live 
under the toleration of a smile. And there are many men who 
provoke neither hatred, nor fear, nor contempt, habitually, but 
who move amongst the elements of the passions as a straw floats 
iu the air, and who may be either blown up towards heaven, or 
dragged down to the earth. But good men are peculiarly men 
of c h a r a ct er ; their passions all tend to a balance ; they have a 
central controlling power, to adjust perturbations. They have 
often time— or they take it — to look out from their own souls 
into the souls of other men. For generally we see but the mere 
framework of the humanity of others ; and often, while our own 
hearts are busily occupied with our own never-ending thoughts 
tad feelings and desires, we act, as if toe were the only self- 
thooghtful and self-feeling creatures amongst our fallows. 

Peter*s patron, being a good and a considerate man, saw with 
d^ight the result of the experiment which he had made on Peter's 
miod. He knew that the intellect of the youth was budding, 
for he beheld its blossoms through his eyes. A visible change 
wu working on Peter's outer man; the dull face became re- 
lecdve and beamed with intelligence, and he walked with a 
firmer step. His intellectual parent watched the new-bom indi. 
•itions of life, and resolved to cherish that which he had begun. 
He carried him with him to hear the opening lecture of a 
Mechanics' Institution, and was more absorbed in watching the 
CQvntenanoe of his prot^g^, than in listening to the words of 
the lecturer. Peter heard the speaker announce that ** kmow- 
UMK IS POWER," and the words seemed to contain a self, 
ilinminsted tmtb— his heart responded, *< I feel it, I feel it 1" 
^Ihen it was proclaimed that ** what man has done, thai man can 
do;" snd Peter vowed in his inmost soul that he would add 
mother testimony to the fact. For he heard wonderful things 
of the effects of knowledge— how poor men had become great 
men, and renowned in the world, because they sought for it as 
for hid treasure — ^how man had tamed the elements by know- 
Jot^ and compelled them to serve him — how the invisible air 
had been analysed, and stones compelled to reveal the secret of 
their composition, and the dumb earth to unrol its history, and 
^comets, as they flew past, to murmur somewhat respecting 
their times and seasons. Wonder-working knowledge ! Peter, 
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on that night, knew that he had begun to Uve. <'No!" h$ 
said, *' I shall not always be a poor, insignificant creature ; I 
shall acquire knowledge, and then I shall obtain power 1 *' and 
he besought GU>d, in whom all knowledge and all power resides» 
to aid him with health and strength, that he might devote alibis 
energy and all his time to the acquisition of knowledge. 

Peter now began to read with greediness whatever books came 
in his wav. The lectures at the Mechanics* Institution were a 
source of extraordinary delight — ^be would almost sooner have 
parted with a limb, than have been absent on a lecture night* 
Every day brought him fresh proof that *' knowledge is power," 
fbr not a day passed over without some addition to his stock of 
ideas. It is when the mind is pleasnrably excited that know- 
ledge sinks deepest and most powerfully — and Peter^s waking 
moments were one continued sensation of delight. He grudged 
the time necessary for cleaning himself, because it absorbed a 
portion of the time during his breakfast hour which might have 
been devoted to his book ; he longed for the time of dinner, 
that he might have half an hour to read ; and night was hii 
glory, for then came either the lecture, or a long interval pro« 
longed into the morning, given up to an absorbing oooupation. 
Every Monday night he took up a position sturdily at the door 
of the library to get his books exchanged; and even though the 
house had been announced to be on fire, Peter would scarcely 
have budged till he had effected his purpose. 

He told his mother that he would rise in the world. ** I will 
study hard," said he, '* I will learn every thing, and you will 
yet see me become a great man I" His mother smiled at this 
sanguine expression of enthusiasm, and bidding him open his 
Bible, desired him to read the following verses :— 

" This wisdom have I seen under the sun, and it seemed great 
unto me. There was a little city, and few men within it ; and 
there came a great king against It, and besieged it, and built 
great bulwarks against it. Now there was found in it a poor 
wise man, and he by his wisdom delivered the city ; yet no man 
remembered that same poor man. Then said I, Wisdom is 
better than strength: nevertheless the poor man's wisdom Is 
despised, and his words are not heard." 

** Well," said he, after he had read it, " how does this apply 
to me ? Do you not know, mother, that men were comparatively 
fools in those days, and were ignorant of the great trath, that 
* knowledge is power ? ' Why, mother, I thought that you 
would not discourage me in trying to raise myself in the world !** 
She felt the rebuke, and taking ner son in her arms, told him, 
with tears in her eyes, that nobody in the wide world would 
rejoice more truly at his success in life than his poor old 
mother. 

He became acquainted with a few youths, kindred spirits, all 
members of the Mechanics' Institution, and all of them eagerly 
seeking after the knowledge which is power. They formed a 
little club or society, and Peter was enrolled amonrst tiiem. At 
first it appeared to him a daringly impudent thing for him to 
imagine that he could make a speech or write an essay : but 
then he recollected that ** what man has done, that man can do," 
and so he tried his hand. His first speech was applauded, and 
his first essay pronounced excellent, oy his confSsderate orators 
and essayists, and Peter grew exceedingly well-pleased witii 
himself. ** What a difference there Is," thought he, ** between 
what I am now, and what I was some time ago ! Surely know- 
ledge if power — I am becoming stronger every day." Peter did 
not know that he was beginning to spread his peacock feathers 
to the Sim — tares wre growing up with the wheat. 

It would have turned sorrow into laughter to have been present 
at a meeting of this little band of orators and essayists. There 
thev sat more gravely than senators, their juvenile chairman, 
with an imperturbable gravity, keeping his eye fixed on tiie 
reader or speaker ; « hear, hear ! *' occasionidly startled the 
stillness of the room, and a well turned period or a vehement 
assertion usually received hearty applause. They tried all 
subjects, not even excepdng the ** origin of evil," — that specu- 
lation they left where they found it, though it did not leave them 
in the same mental condition as when they began its discussion. 
Peter's mind was injured ; since he had begun to think, he had 
viewed only the bright side — the universe was to him an abode 
of joy, and God the GU>d of happiness ; and how evil could arise 
and exist in the happy universe of a God of happiness, was to 
him most distressingly inexplicable. The idea passed away, but 
it left its footmarks behind it. 

Peter*8 mother haying been provided with a vitoatioDi the 
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household was broken up, and Peter went to lodge with a iellow- 
workman, the father of a family. This man interested Peter 
exceedingly, for he was quiet, grave, intelligent, and temperate, 
was partial to pursuits of a mechanical nature, had a small set 
of chemical apparatus, and dabbled with experiments. Peter 
talked with him, and walked with him, and looked upon him as 
altogether a superior man. One day, while he was puzzling 
himself about a passage in the Bible, he referred to his landlord 
for an opinion. ** Oh,*' replied the man, with a quiet kind of 
expression, between a smile and a sneer, — ** I never bother 
my head about these things." '< Whv?'' *' Because I am what 
religious folks call an infidel — a deist." Peter Jones knew what 
the word deist meant ; he knew that it implied a rejection of the 
Bible as a Divine Revelation — ^but then he had always heard the 
diaracter of a deist associated with something wicked or immoral, 
while here was a man for whose general character he had a g^reat 
esteem, and who nevertheless professed himself a deist I Peter 
was staggered — ^he had felt a recoil from the man the moment 
he had announced himself to be a deist, and now he was angry 
with himself about it. His landlord had not pressed his opinions ; 
he had not even suggested them : but seeing Peter disposed to 
inquire, he lent him a few tracts and pamphlets. Peter had 
been educated not only with a reverential but a superstitious 
respect for the Bible ; not only did he reverence the words, but 
he reverenced the paper on wMch the words were printed. He 
felt therefore horrified at the manner in which the Bible was 
treated in the tracts he was reading, for he had not conceived it 
possible that such a thing could be. His horror subsided into 
anger ; his anger cooled ; and as he cooled, the poison was 
deposited. At first he was afraid to say of himself, that he was 
a deist : but as soon as he mustered courage to pronounce the 
word, he repeated it again and again. 

Shortly afterwards he met his mother, and she asked if he 
had been at church on the preceding Sunday. ** Oh ! " said he, 
with a conceited air, *' I have given up all that nonsense now! " 
The poor woman did not comprehend him ; she looked at him 
for an explanation ; and Peter, drawing his little figure up to its 
finllest length, added, ** Because I am now a deist 1" The mother 
understood that this meant a denial of ithat faith on which her 
hope rested ; and she turned away with a sore and troubled 
heart. But Peter acted in a bravado spirit ; he told every body 
he knew that he was now a deist ; and the very loudness 
and firmness of the tone in which he announced it seemed 
necessary to convince himself that the fact was even so. 

Away from the consequences, it might have made one smile 
to hear this little particle of the mysterious, calling himself a 
deist For he lived in a most marvellous world, and was him- 
self one of the constituents of the marvellous ; and how he 
br^thed, and how he thought; and how the stars were in the 
heavens, and how the Bible contains the most ancient records 
of the race, and how it has employed the most varied talent, 
the most extraordinary intellect, in its elucidation, and what is 
the destiny of man, and wherefore he is immortal— of all this 
Peter Jones knew nothing at all, or scarcely anything at all — ^yet 
still he went about, proclaiming, ** I*m a deist I ** 

His patron heard of this extraordinary change in one of whom 
be had entertained such a good opinion; and he sent for the 
youth, that he might learn from himself the cause. Peter went, 
foil of confidence and conceit, and prepared, as he thought, to 
out-argue the best, almost the only friend he had in the world. 
The good man soon saw how it was with Peter; and, instead of 
arguing, mildly expostulated. Peter was touched, but pride 
came to the rescue ; and he told his patron he was free to choose 
his own opinions. *' Yes," he replied, ** you are not only free, 
but it is your right and your duty to do so on all important mat- 
ters. But what has produced this change?" ** Knowledge is 
power," said Peter, " and Truth is the daughter of knowledge 
and power, and we should follow Truth wherever she may 
lead." Peter was not aware that the only power which know- 
ledge had yet given him was the power of presumption. He told 
his patron that he was tired of his native place ; that he saw no 
chance of getting on in the world, and he had resolved to go to 
London ; " for that was the field where talent was sure to be en- 
couraged." *' Fool," said his patron, more angrily than was bis 
wont, ''•you go to London with a scanty stock of ideas, with 
your principles unsettled, without a tradb by which to earn 
your bread, without money in your pocket, without a friend. 
Oh 1 young man, I tremble for the consequences to yourself. 
How if it that a cloud hu overcast so fair a morning !" 



But Peter's self-will was strong: he had lost die favour of his 
patron, he had grieved his mother, and he had also (though 
unaware of it) offended himself. His joy and happiness had all 
evaporated; he was discontented and miserable; he hated die 
sight of friends, and he longed to break away from constraint 
So he started for London, Indulging, by the way, in vague illu- 
sions ; the motion of travelling scattering unpleasant thoughts. 
He arrived in the " great city" with fourpence-halfpenny in his 
pocket ; and his first solicitude was to find out a person to whom 
his recent landlord had recommended him, and who would doid>t- 
less have proved a friend, had he been found out; but he had long 
before left the s|K>t where Peter thought he would have found 
him, and where else he did not know to turn. Wearied and 
forlorn, still the novelty of the streets of London diverted the 
anxious thoughts, and night fell ere the adventurer was aware. 
The fourpence-hslfpenny soon disappeared for the warmth of a 
fire, a loaf, and a draught of beer. As the night grew, he felt 
ashamed to see his empty jug stand so long before him ; for it 
looked as if he occupied the room of one who would more, pro- 
fitably repay the shdter of the landlord's roof. So out he went, 
and the night was spent in pacing the streets, chiefly about the 
Strand. Till past midnight the scene was amusing enough : the 
brilliandy lighted shops, the busy thoroughfares, and the crowds 
that swept along on the closing of the theatres, were enough to 
engage attention. After midnight the scene was not so busy, 
but far firom being quiet. The coach, at intervals, rsittled along, 
bearing home from evening parties its owners or its hirers; 
groups were returning from tiieir taverns or their dobs ; and 
unhappy prowlers walked the streets. But in all that long and 
dreary night (or rather it was the morning that was dreary,) no 
riots or interruptions to the public peace were remarked. 

Two other nights were passed in a similar manner ; for the 
youth's efforts to find out his friend were ineffectual, and appli- 
cations for employment were ineffectual, perhaps partly on 
account of Peter's dejected and squalid looks, but principally 
because be could not tell what he could do. Subsistence was 
procured by the sale of a handkerchief which he wore about his 
neck, and for which he got a shilling. But the nights grew, each 
of them, more intolerable than before, and the desire to lie down 
in a bed became an absorbing feeling. After traversing the spa- 
cious extent of Oxford-street, he had turned up one of the narrow 
streets or rather lanes of St. Giles's, because its darkness and 
dirt seemed a relief and a shelter. Here, by a fiednt glimmering 
of light, he saw in a window, one pane of which was supplied by 
a hat and another by a bundle of rags, that beds were to be had 
within. He had twopence-halfpenny in his pocket ; so he en- 
tered, and inquired from an Irishwoman who was superintend- 
ing a pot that hung over a fire, if he could have a bed ? ** Ay, 
sure,'' was the reply; ^but at what price, my darling ? I have 
beds of all sorts and sizes." Peter hesitated, and his hesitation 
was misinterpreted. ** Ye can have a bed up stairs, as nice a 
bed as ye would wish to lie down on, for a sixpence ; and I csn 
give ye a bed in the room below [a damp cellar] for threepence, 
only ye will have more company." The confession was made of 
poverty, and the twopence-halfpenny was tendered. The land- 
lady, became for the moment less gracious ; she talked of how 
often she had been "done" when she gave credit, and that a 
halfpenny was a hal4>enny to her; but suddenly, as if trusting to 
her skill in physiognomy, she exclaimed, ** Sure, then, ye smt 
one of the common sort : have ye anybody in London that je 
know ?" and with other inquiries, until she learnt a portion of 
Peter's history. *' And will ye pay me again, if I trust you ?" she 
asked, looking steadily in his face. " I will." The tone of this 
answer gave confidence, and in a few minutes the young man wai 
seated bv the fire, a mess from the pot was placed before 
him, and he was enjoined to keep himself quiet. Is there 
not goodness of heart amongst the rudest and roughest of 
mankind? 

In a few minutes the room (which might have been in former 
days used as the parlour, but which was now kitchen and hsii) 
began to fill. The residents in this hotel were returning from 
their day's avocations. There were Irish labourers newly arrived 
in town, women and children, pickpockets, and begging impos- 
tors. Two long forms with narrow coarse deal tables were ranged 
out — ^here eadi sat down to treat themselves to supper, accord- 
ing to their means, or the success of their day's adventores. 
The most remarkable of all, at least from his noise and vocifera- 
tions, was a young athletic Englishman, dressed in an old bhie 
coat, a pair of white trousers (it was the spring of the year), and 
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\ an apron ndled rouDd hiiii. With him was connected a yoong 
woman who passed as his wife — these two were full of boisterous 
glee from the success of their sj^eculations at different parts of the 
town. The man had passed himself off that day as a Spitalfields 
wearer out of work, and having a young wife and a starring 
femilj at home. With what a laugh he recounted the fact (gin 
and beer were operating on his head) of overhearing one female 
say to another, ** Poor man ! he seems to be a decent tradesman 
ont of work !" And a kind, beneTolent gentleman, to whom he 
had mentioned the names of several ministers and others who had 
assisted him, had interested himself for him, and had raised a 
sabscription of four or five shillings for him. The young woman, 
though not so successful as her partner had been, had also earned 
a "pretty good day's work." As far as could be judged from 
their conversation, their gains might have amounted to about 
twelve or fourteen shillings. 

Hie other individuals made a singular medler. Their modes 
of living appeared various. Several were adroit in imposi- 
tion day after day, under different disguises and pretences. 
Honest wretchedness and poverty were also here, spending the 
passing night, after having arrived in London, and knowing not 
where to turn. But the clever vagabonds ascended the crealdng 
stairs to the better sort of beds — the less fortunate, honest and 
dishonest, went down to a cellar having an earthen floor, where 
about a doxen of truckle beds were spread out. Among the 
inmates was at least one individual under hiding firom the 
police. 

Peter took advantage of the opening of the door to rush out 
fipom this squalid abode of wretchedness, poverty, immorality, 
and crime. He was once more in London streets, and he 
thoQjsht that a form resemblingliis fistther was following him, and 
looking in his face, as if mournfully to upbraid him. ** Ah !" he 
thought, ** poor as was our house, it never would have entered 
my mind that I should have fallen so low as this ! Forsaken of 
God and man ! or rather / have abandoned my friends, and for- 
saken truth, and here I sun, left utterly to myself. Is knowledge 
power? It has given me no power, but the power of ruining 
myself I*' A voice seemed to whisper in his ear — ** As a bird that 
wandereth from her nest, so is a man that wandereth from his 
place!*' The truth of Uiis struck into his heart — he sat down 
on the steps of a shop-door, and wept. 



A SUNDAY AT MOSCOW. 

To one who a long time had been a stranger to the sound of 
" the diurch-going bell," few things could be more interesting 
than a Sunday at Moscow. Any one who has rambled along 
the maritime Alps, and has heard firom some lofty eminence the 
convent bell ringing for matins, vespers, and midnight prayers, 
will long remember the not unpleasing sounds. To me there is 
always something touching in the sound of the church- bell ; in 
itsdf pleasing by its effect upon the sense, but far more so in 
its assodationa. And these feelings were exceedingly fresh 
when I awoke on Sunday, in the holy^ city of Moscow. In 
Greece and Turkey, there are no bells ; in Russia they are al- 
most innumend>le ; but this was the first time I had happened 
to pass the Sabbath in the city. I lay and listened, almost 
fearing to move, lest I should lose the sounds ; thoughts of 
home came over me ; of the day of rest, of the gathering for 
church, and the greeting of friends at the church-door. But 
he who has never heard the ringing of bells at Moscow does not 
know its music Imagine a city containing more than six hun. 
dred churches, and innumerable convents, all with bells, and 
these all sounding together, from the sharp, quick, hammer- 
note, to the loudest, deepest peals that ever lingered on the ear, 
struck at long intervals, and swelling on the air as if unwilling 
to die away. I arose and threw open my window, dressed my- 
self^ and ^er breakfast, joining the throng called to the respec- 
tive churches by their welUknown bells, I went to what is 
called the English chapel, where, for the first time in many 
months, I joined in a regular church-service, and listened to an 
orthodox sermon. I was surprised to see so large a congrega- 
tion, though I remarked among them many EngUsh governesses 
with children, the English language being at that moment the 
nge among the Russians, and multitudes of cast-off chamber- 
maids being employed to teach the rising Russian nobility the 
beaoties of the English tongne, ^^ Stephent't Incidentt qf 
Travel. 



EUROPEAN INFLUENCE IN THE EAST. 

On looking at the map, we perceive that Europe forms a com- 
paratively small portion of a vast continent, of which Asia is tha 
main body. The Russian empire extends across this continent^ 
occupying its northern quarter, firom the Baltic sea to Kamts« 
chatka, and from the Arctic ocean to the Black sea, and the 
fhmtiers of Persia and Turkey on the west, and to the frontieri 
of China on the east In the interior of the continent are the 
steppes of Tsrtaria and Mongolia—extensive rq;ions, inhabited by 
those vranderiug shepherd horsemen, whose forefathers have re- 
peatedly rushed forth in hordes, desolating the fairest portions of 
Asia, and making Europe tremble. Continuing south, we have 
Persia on the extreme west, and China on the extreme east; the 
great space between Persia, China, and the steppes, being ocoa- 
pied by tribes or nations, half nomadic, half agricultural, until, 
descending firom the table-land of Tibet, and the stupeadons 
mountain ranges of the Himalaya, which guard Hindustan along 
the north-east, we pass through the ** Happy Valley " of Cash* 
mere, and enter upon the great triangular-shaped peninsula of 
Hindustan, which contains our Indian empire. 

By referring once more to the map, the position and bound- 
aries of our Eastern dominions may be easily ascertained. The 
peninsula of Hindustan is triangular-shaped; and it is round ttie 
head of this peninsula that the nations lie, fh>m whose restless- 
ness or enmity danger is apprehended. From the mouth of the 
Persian gulf, extending northwards to the steppes of Tartary, and 
forming a western and north-western boundary between Persia 
and Hindustan, are the extensive countries of Beloochistany 
Afghanistan, and Bokhara — all inhabited by mixed races, partly 
commercial, partly agriculttiral, but a far greater portion nomadic 
or wandering pastoral tribes, akin to the Tartars and Mongols. 
<<The territory of the Afghans,'' says Heeren, << or eastern Persia, 
called also the kingdom of Cabul, from the name of the principal 
city, is inhabited by a nation, which, making allowances for the 
influence of Mohammedism, appears to be in pretty neariy the 
same stage of civilisation as at the time of the conquest of Alex- 
ander the Great. Some of them occupy fixed abodes in cities and 
villages, others lead a pastoral life under the shade of tents ; but 
even in the case of the former, their wealth principally consists 
in their cattle ; their constitution neariy resembling that of the 
ancient clans of Scotland. The whole race is divided into dif • 
ferent dans or tribes, and though professing a general alkyance 
to a common prince, they pay a much more implicit obedienoe 
to their several chieftains, timugh the influenoe of the latter is 
always greater or less, in proportion to the weight of thehr per- 
sonal character. Elphinstone found them a people of simple 
manners, whose pastoral habits presented a pleasing picture; 
while at the same time they were courageous and independent: 
such also they were found to be by Alexander ; and we cannot 
peruse without indignation the recital of their severe treatment 
at his hands, for having attempted to defend their cities and 
possessions.*' 

It is in this direction, the north-west, or in the extensive 
border land which lies between Hindustan and Persia, that the 
chief danger is to be apprehended : for though the Binnan em- 
pire, on the south-east, is supposed to be likely to be troublesome, 
there is not perhaps much apprehension as to the result of any 
movement in that quarter. Now, it will hardly be doubted, that 
the weakening of the Ehiglish power in the East would be detri- 
mental — a great calamity — to Hindustan, and to the general 
interests of humanity. European civilisation owes a large debt 
to the East, which we are only beginning to pay back. We are 
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only beginning to understand the country and people, and jthey 
are only beginning to feel the influence of our rule. The stores 
of Hindu literature are just opening to European scholars, and 
beginning to shed light on the early history of our race ; and Hindu 
mind, manners, and morals, have recdved an infusion of life-blood 
by the eiertions of missionaries and the translations of the 
Scriptures. China, too^-that strange country, which knew the 
composition of UtatfirB-dfrug while we were handling the bow and 
arrow, and used the mariner's compass, and practised printing, 
while we were oomparatife savages — ^is beginning to stagger under 
the repeated assaults on its exclusive system ; and the roots of a 
great English empire hare been laid down in Australia. Many 
indications point to the probable £iot, that the East, the cradle of 
cifilisation, Arom whence issued those arts, sciences, and manufac- 
tures, which have lifted Europeans so high in the scale, is about 
to become again the seat of a higher and a more enhanced cirili- 
sation, which will gradually break up the uniformity of three 
thousand years. ^ It was on Asia,*' says Heeren, ^ tiiat the first 
dawn of history broke; and during succeeding ages, when Africa 
was involTod in almost total obscurity, firom which Europe herself 
was slowly disengaged, there rested upon Asia a degree of light 
whidi, if it did not illuminate equally all the great events of which 
that continent was the theatre, served at least to illustrate their 
general course, and to furnish important data towards the history 
of tiie human species," The same distinguished author whose 
words we have quoted, thus speaks of that particular portion of 
Asia which we have now under consideratioB : — ** Of all the 
divisions of Asia, the soutiiem, containing the territory of Hin- 
dustan, is distinguished by the richness and dif ersity of its pro- 
ductions. Here we not only find (with very few exceptions) all 
the produots of other parts of drilised Aria, but so great a variety 
peculiar to its climate, that it would appear as if a new and more 
beantlfnl creation had sprung up under the hand of nature. 
Neariy all the spices, which become neoeesary to mankind in 
exact proportion to the progress of luxury and refinement, have 
at all times been peculiar to this region, while two of the most 
important articles used in clothing, vis. cotton and silk, were first 
produeed here, and continue to be so in an especial degree, tiiough 
their cultivation has been gradually extended to other countries. 
These natural advantages have rendered this quarter the prin- 
cipal seat of Asiatic commerce ; its productions have flowed from 
the east to tiie west in a continnal stream ; and notwithstanding 
soms oceasional deviations in its branches, the main current has 
never been dried up. The influence which an intercourse with 
India may have had on the civilisation of mankind is a question 
worthy the dose attention of the philosophical student of his- 
tory," 

To disturb or weaken the power of the Englidi in Hindustan 
would, as we have said, be fktal, at least for a time, to the gradual 
and tranquil progress of the great re-active process now going 
on. There is no other European power that could take our place. 
Looking at the map, one might be apt to fuicy that the emptor 
of Russia might march, as Alexander marched, a great army 
from his frontiers to the shores of the Indian ocean, and annex 
Hindustan to his dominions } and thus, with a littie license of 
expression, the Russian empire might be said to extend, in a 
sofid mass, from the north pole to the equator. Such a con- 
tingency is a remote one ; but supposing it likdy to occur within 
any reasonable period firom the present time, still Russia, even if it 
were able to conquer, could not retain Hindustan as tiie English 
retain it. Over the peninsula English law and order are begin- 
ning to be diffused — to enter the national character; and we 
are beginnlDg to get acquainted with those active mountain 



tribes that skirt Hindustan, and whose country has hitherls 
been all but shut up firom modem activity and research. Bat if 
the English power was broken, another European power ooald 
not occupy its place. Anarchy would ensue: a tremeodoai 
contest for dominion would arise amongst native adventuren; 
the barriers which we have erected round Hindustan would be 
overthrown ; mountain tribes from the Himalaya ranges, Af- 
ghans from their hills and valleys, nay, even Tartars and 
Mongols firom their distant steppes, might come like sweepiag 
torrents, and renew over the fertile soil of British India some 
of the fearful scenes enacted by Ghengis Khan or Tlmur. ETents 
such as these are as likdy, and more likdy, to oconr than a 
Russian conquest of Hindustan. 

Before the discovery of the passage by the Cape of Good 
Hope, the products of India were carried over-land into Europe 
— Alexandria in Egypt being the great emporium. '' It was a 
necessary consequence of the fact^ that the commerce of Asia 
was principally carried on by land, that it should be materially 
influenced by the political changes and revolutions whidi took 
place there. When new tribes of conquerors emerged from their 
deserts, and overthrew by their countless hordes an establislied 
empire, a revolution so complete could not but affect its com- 
merce also. Neverthdess, it is a remark which the whole tenor 
of Asiatic history confirms, that, though often interrupted and 
modified, the commerce of the country was never entirely de- 
stroyed. On the contrary, it appears always to have resamed 
its original position with greater fiu;ility than could have been 
expected ; nor are the causes difficult to discover. The ric- 
torious nation soon perceived the advantages to be derived froia 
a continuance of the former state of things ; tiie wants of ths 
conquered soon became theirs also ; the customs or presents 
extorted from the caravans which traversed their country enriched 
them or their chiefs ; and it may be added, that a sort of taste 
for commerce and trade prevails even among the ruder tribes of 
Asia. Less injury was inflicted on commerce by these changes 
of dynasty and wars of jrictorious nations, than by the anarchy 
into which despotic governments are apt to be dissolved. On 
such occasions, innumerable hordes of banditti are presendy 
formed, which destroy all internal security — the restraint of a 
superior power having been removed. The anarchy and cob- 
fusion which so long prevailed in the state of Persia, caused as 
almost total interruption of her commerce. 

'* In this manner, with some partid modifications sad oeca- 
riond interruptions, the intemd commerce of Asia ootttinned oa 
the whole the same, tiirough dl the mighty poHticd revohitioBS 
which affected the interior, from the days of Cyrus and Neba- 
chadnexsar to those of Ghengis Khan and llmur. As the aMie 
recent dynasties were built on the same foundations with their 
predecessors, so their commerce also retained the same genenl 
character. Its prindpd seats remdned unchanged; and the 
countries in which these were ntuated were at all times adond 
with rich and flourishing cities ; which, after the most end 
devastations, rose again from thdr ashes. The wants of men, 
whether natnrd or fictitious, are too mighty and pressing to be 
lastingly affected, frur less annihilated, even by war or despotism. 
One event, however, has made a sendUe epoch in the history flf 
Asiatic commerce, and will, it is probable, dways continne fa 
influence it— the discovery of a passage to the East Indiei 
round the Cape of Good Hope. It is true, that even at a very 
andent period there existed a coomiunication by sea between 
the shores of Arabia and Hindustan ; and it is wdl known that 
this intercourse subsisted, dthough with some viaasitades, 
during the Macedonian and Roman periods, as well ai the 
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Anbim and Veottian. But eYen at the period of iU greatest 
pro^writy, tiiis traffie bore no proportion to the vast land com- 
ment of Asia, throQgh which bj hr the greater part of the 
pitxiiietions of the East oonsnmed in Boropot was conreyed to 
that quarter of the world bj the ports of the Black and Mediter- 
ruean seas." * 

Goizot t^notes, from M. Abel Rimosat, a enriovs illostration 
of the intercourse which subsisted between Asia and Europe, 
jast prerioos to the disooTery of the passage to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope. " Many men of religions orders, Italian^ 
Fiench, and Flemings, were charged with diplomatic missions to 
the court of the Great Khan. Mongols of distinction came to 
Rome, Barcelona, Valentia, Lyons, Paris, London, and Nor- 
thampton; and a Franciscan of the kingdom of Naplet was 
archbishop of Pekin. His successor was a professor of theology 
ia the aniversity of Paris. But how many other people followed 
ia the train of those personages, either as slaTes, or attracted by 
the desire of profit, or led by curiosity into regions hitherto 
lakaown I Chance has preserved the names of some of these. 
The first envoy who visited the king of Hungary on the part of 
the Tartars, was an Englishman, ,who had been banished from 
hit country fbr certain orinkes, and who, after having wandered 
orer Asia, at last enter^ into the service of the Moguls. A 
IfeBiih cordelier, in the heart of Tturtary, Ml in with a woman 
of Metz, who had been carried off into Hungary ; a Parisian 
gokbiiuth, and a young man from the neighbourhood of Rouen, 
who had been at the taking of Belgrade. In the same country, 
alio, be fell in with Russians, Hungarians, and Flemings. A 
liager called Robert, after having travelled through Eastern Asia, 
retaroed to end his days in the cathedral of Chartres. A Tartar 
wu a furnisher of heUneti in the armies of Philip the Fair. 
Jean de Plancarpin fdl iui near Gayouk, with a Russian gentle- 
man, and who acted as an interpreter ; and many merchants of 
Brailaa, R>laiid, and Austria, acoompanied him in his Journey 
into Tartary. Others returned with him through Russia ; they 
vera Genoese, Pisansy and Venetians. Two Venetian merdiants, 
whom chance had brought to Bokhara, followed a Mongol 
mbassador sent by Houlogou to Kuldai Khan. They remained 
naay years in China and Tartary, returned with letters from 
the pt9t Khan to the Pope, and afterwards went back to the 
Khan, taking with them the son of one of their number, the 
celebrated Marco Polo, and once more left the court of Kublal 
Khan to return to Venice. Travels of this nature were not less 
^M^t in the following century. It may wdl be supposed 
that those travels of which the memory is preserved, form but 
a mall part of those which were undertaken ; and there were 
a those days many more people^ who were able to perform 
thoie long journeys than to write accounts of them. Many of 
thoae adrenturers must have remained and died in the countries 
thej went to visit. Others returned home as obscure as before, 
bat hsfiag their imaginations full of the things they had seen, 
icUtiBi them in their families, with mudi exaggeration, no 
doubt ; but leaving behind them, among many ridiculous fthies, 
naefol rscoBectionii and traditions capable of bearing fhdt. 
Thus, in Germany, Italy, and Florence, in the monasteries, 
MMBg the nobility, and even down to the lowest classes of 
ndety, there were deposited many precious seeds, destined to 
bod at a somewhat later period. All these unknovm travellers, 
carrying the arts 9f iheh own country into distant regions, 
brwght back other pieces qf knowledge not less precious, and, 
vithout being aware qf it, made enekangee mors adwsniageoms 
Oim those of commerce. By these means, not only the traffic 

• Heere&'s Researohea. 



in the silks, porcdain, and other ooeunodities of Hindustan, 
became more extensive and practicable, i^nd new paths were 
opened to commercial industry and enterprise ; but, what was 
more valuable still, foreign manners, unknown nations, extra* 
ordinary productions,, presented themselves in abundance to the 
mind of Europeans, which, since the foil of the Roman empire, 
had been oonilned within too narrow a circle. Men began to 
attach some importance to the most beautiful, the most populousi 
and the most anciently civilised, of the four quarters of the 
world. They began to study the arts and the languages of the 
nations by whom it wu inhabited ; and there was even an intent 
tion of establishing a professorship of the Tartar language in the 
university of Paris. The accounts of travellers, strange and 
exaggerated indeed, but soon discussed and cleared up, diffused 
more correct and varied notions of those distant regions. The 
world seemed to open, as it were, towards the east ; geography 
nude an immense stride ; and ardour for discovery became the 
new form assumed by the European spirit of adventure. The idea 
of another hemisphere, when our own came to be better known, 
no longer seemed an improbable paradox ; and it was when in 
search of the Zipangu of Marco Polo, that Christopher Columbus 
discovered the New World." 

Bartholomew Diaz sailed past the Cape of Good Hope, which 
he oaUed Cabo Tormentosa, from the storms with which he was 
assailed ; and Vasco de Game, sailing in his track, landed on the 
western coast of the peninsula of Hindustan. The nations of 
Europe rushed to share with the Portuguese ^e advantages of 
the newly discovered channel of commerce. '* A total change 
ensued when the Europeans had disoevered a way to the East 
Indies round Africa. Europe no longer received ^e eommo- 
dities required through the accustomed channel of central Asisi 
but obtained them direet firom the southern coasts of that con* 
tinent, (particularly those of Hindustan,) which from that time 
necessarily became the principal seats of commerce. In con- 
sequence, a laige proportion of the internal commerce of the 
country became attracted to the situations frequented by ths 
European fleets, which were thus rendered ^e marts for the 
productions required in the west. Nevertheless, the commerce 
of the interior continued to maintain itself, as long as the throne 
of the Persians and Mongols was occupied by princes who, with 
the love of ooaquest, possessed sobm relish for the arts of 
peace, and sufficient power to assure tiie safety of individuals 
within their empire. The iron despotism of the Turks, the 
anarchy of Persia, and the la^^ess inroads of ^e A^lhans and 
Mahrattas, on the north of Hindustan, first caused the almost 
utter ruin of the commerce of central Asia, and eonvurted into 
deserts the flourishing countries on tiie banks of the Euphrates 
and Indus i where the ruins of what were once royal cities ars 
the only records of their former magnificence." 

This introductory view will enable the reader better to follow 
a sketch of the rise and progress of the English power in India, 
with other collateral sulQects, which we propose introducing 
flrom time to time. 



DBATRS OF SCIKTriFIC MSN. 

Several men of sclenoehaTe died In a scientifio manner. Haller, tbe 
poet, philosopher, and physician, beheld his end approach with the utmost 
oomposore. He kept feeling his pulse to the last moment, and when he 
found that Ufo was almoelteae, he turned to kia brother plijftiieIan,obaenr- 
Ing, ** My friend, the artery oeaaea to beat." and almost inatanUy expixed. 
The Mune remarkable oircumatanoe bad occurred to the great Harvey; 
he kept soaking obaerrationa on the state of his pulae when life was draw- 
ing to ita dosa, ** aBif,''saya Dr. Wilson, in the oration spoken a few daya 
after the event, " that he who had taught us tlie beginnin g of Ufa, might 
himself, at his departing from it, become aoquatnted with tboaa of 
death."— Z>*/fra««, Curiositiss qf JAtsraiurs, 
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TICIOUS PLEASURES. 

Gentries or wooden frames are pat under the arches of a bridge to remain 
no longer than till the latter are consolidated. Even so, pleasores are the 
deril's soaflfblding to build a habit upon ;— that formed and steady, the 
pleasnree are sent for fire-wood, and the hell begins in this Ute.^Omniana, 

A HINT TO PUNSTERS. 

Let not thy laughter handsell thy own jest, lest whflst thou laugh at it 
others laugh at Mee, neither tell it often to the same hearers, lest thou be 
thought forgetful or barren. There is no sweetness in a cabbage twice 
iod« or a tale twice told.— Quarto' Enchyridion. 

IGNORANCE THE OREATEST OF ALL INFIRMITIES. 

80 long as thou art ignorant be not ashamed to learn ; he that is so 

fbndly modest not to acknowledge his own defects of knowledge shall in 

time be so fondly impudmt as to Justify his own ignorance. Ignorance 

is the greatest of all infirmities, and, Justified, the greatest of all follies. 

MAGAZINE DAT. 

Magazine day is a sort of monthly era in the history of a London book- 
seller. The orders for the forthcoming Numbers of the various periodicals 
which he is in the habit of receiving for some days previously, keep it con- 
stantly in his mind's eye ; and when it does arrive, the great contest 
among the trade is, who shall be able to supply their customers earliest. 
Magasine day can only be said fairly to commence about half- past nine 
o'clock, and before twelve you will see the various periodicals in the 
windowsof every retail bookseller throughout the length and breadth of the 
metropolis. Perhaps in no other instance, that of newspapers alone ex- 
cepted, is an article so rapidly circulated over town as periodical litera- 
ture on that dM.y.— Travels in Town, by the Author of** Random BeeoUee- 
Ucnt." 

FEMALE ATTACHMENT. 

Women are formed for attachment. Their gratitude is unimpeadbable. 
Their love is an unceasing fountain of delight to the man who has once 
attained it and knows how to deserve it But that very keenness of sensi- 
bility, which, if well cultivated, would prove the source of your highest 
a^oyment, may grow to bitteroees and wormwood if you fail to attend to 
it, or abuse it. 

WISDOM. 

Wisdom to A fox, who, after long hunting, will at last cost yon the 
pains to dig out. 'Tis a cheese, which, by how much the richer, has the 
thicker, the homelier, and the coarser coat ; and whereof, to a Judicious 
palate, the maggots are the best. 'Tis a sack posset, wherein the deeper 
yon go, you will find it the sweeter. But then, lastly, tis a nut, vddch, 
unless yon chooee with Judgment, may cost you a tooth, and pay you 
with nothing but a worm.— ^{/t. 

CONVERSATION. 

The art of conversation is a rare acquirement, for it is an acquirement 
of great care and skill, as well as of native faculty ; and they who have 
genius, knowledge, andeloqQence,very frequently want it—Sir E, BrydgW 
SMoUecUont, 

AN AMERICAN aUACK's LOGIC. 

Of the great ** Brandreth PiUs,** there is said to go forth wedcly from his 
central dep6t, a ton weight. Such undoubting confidence in their eiBcacy 
was a mystery to us, till we met incidentaUy with the logical demonstra- 
tion with which they go wn4>t up, and in which thoy are doubtless swal- 
lowed. It is as follows :— '* What is it that we call the constitution ? Is 
not the constitution that which constitutes ? and that which constitutes 
is the blood. There is then but one disease— impurity of blood. Mow 
does not Nature, when she wishes to become purified, put her elements 
Into commotion ? It is the principle of commotion, then, that purifies. 
Ought not man then to copy Nature ? And do not the Brandreth PHls 
take away the bad humours from the blood, and leave the good ? Cer- 
tainly they do. (! !) PiU, price 2fi Cents the box." Such is the precious 
logic by which the uneducated reasoning mind of the multitude is 
governed by state quaoksas well as medical ones. The nostrums of both 
are of the same stamp, false logic— Hew York Beview, 

A PLEASANT MEMENTO MORI. 

Luther, after he had successfully opposed the pope, and was admired by 
all the world as the invincible champion of the true Chrtstian faith, not 
long before his death, sent a fair glass to his friend Dr. Jonas OlaM, and 
therewith the following verses :— 

** Dat vitrum Vitro Jonc vitrum ipse Lutherus, 
8e stmilem ut fragili noecat uterq ue vitra" 
** Luther a glass, to Jonas Glass, a glass doth send. 
That both may know ourselves to be but glass, my fHend." 

Luth, CoUoq, 

A LITTLE BLNOWLBDOB IS A DANGEROUS THING. 
Memory indiscriminately loaded is a very foolish thing ; and knowledge 
wrongly applied is, perhaps, worse than ignorance. No one ought to learn 
more than he can digest, for instead of augmenting what he already knew, 
it wiU only confound it. A little correct knowledge is better than a mul- 
titudinous mass of loose ideas and inaccurate iBCiASirEgerUm Brydges* 
BeeoUeetiont qf Foreign Travels, 



VALUE OF LITERARY LABOUR. 

Sterne, when he had finished his first and second -vdlnme <rf Triitnm 
Shandy, offered them to a bookseller at York for fifty poimds, but «ia 
refused ; he came to town with his MSS., and he and Robert Dodsley agreed 
in a manner of whioh neither repented. The Roeoiad, with all its meriti, 
lay for a considerable time in a dormant state, till Churchill and hk 
publisher became impatient, and almost hopeless of success. Biun*i 
Justice was disposed of by its author, who was weary of soliciting book, 
sellers to purchase the MS., for a trifie, and which now yields an azmul 
income. Collins burnt his odes before the door of his publisher. 

A BRACE OF AMBASSADORS. 

Each having an individual will to consult, character to establish, aod 
interest to promote, you may as well look for unanimity and ooneotd 
between two lows with one mistress, two dogs with one bone, or tiro 
naked rogues with one pair of hnodbeB.— Knickerbocker. 

DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS. 

He was a wise man that said *« Delay hath undone many for the otbff 
world : Haste hath undone more for this. Time well managed laTesaU 
in both." Tempus mea pottesHo, tempus ager est — ^time is my weaUh, 
time is the field I cultivate, was the admirable motto of an andont mtjs^ 
Lloyd's State Works, 

LIFE. 

Life is divided into three terms : that which was, whioh is, and which 
will be. Let us learn from the past to profit by the present, and from tbe 
present to live better for the future. 

napoleon's AMBITION. 

There is something as great in Napoleon's struggles after a defeat, at in 
hia exultation after victory. The same wearing ambition, the same ooo- 
sciousness that he was never made for the restraints ot ordinary Ivn, 
strike one as the absorbing feriings of his souL He could not, and he 
would not, descend to the level of ooumion men. Amid the snows of the 
north, which had become the winding-sheet of half his army, he ooaLdool 
help meditating schemes of conquest and of government. Nothing Axt 
of the sceptre of Europe would satisfy him. This all-gracping thlnt foe 
empire, which prompted him to many a triumph, proved now the very 
cause of his downfalL On his return from Russia he might witii cue 
have settled down, the Emperor of France, and sat securely, by smiiiif 
the full-grown children of that mercurial nation by f ites, and reviewi, 
and swelling epithets. But this was no fame. He must make anoUicr 
dash at Europe. He did so, and, like a too-daring eagle, he was mittea 
by the thunderbolt, and pinned to a desert rwik^—Fraser's Magaxiu. 

up and DOWN. 
The Cardinal de Richelieu, when increasing eveiy day In power, met, 
coming down the steps of the Louvre, the Duke d'Espemon, who had for- 
merly been the principal favourite of the king. ** What news atoie 
there, my lord duke ?" aaked he. ** None," answered the other, ** except 
you are coming up and I am going down." 

VALUE OF TIME. 

The difference of rising every morning at six and eight, in the ooone 
of forty years amounts to upwards of 89,000, hours, or three yean, age 
hundred and twenty-six days, six hours; so that it is Just the earns aitf 
ten years of life were to be added, of yrbidx we might oommaod eiffat 
hours every day for the cultivation of our minda or the deepatch of 
business. 

EATING. 

Every animal eats as much as it can procure^ and as muoh ss it on 
hold. A cow eats but to sleep, and sleeps but to eat ; and, not conteat 
with eating all day long, " twice it slays the slain," wad eats its dimier 
o'er again. A whale swallows ten millions of living ahrimps at a drsoght; 
a nursling canary bird eats its own bulk in a day ; and a caterinUar eats 
five hundred times its weight before it lies down to rise a butterfly. The 
mite and the maggot eat the very world in which they live— thej neeUe 
and build in their roast beef ; and the hyena, for want of better, este bin- 
self. Yet a maggot has not the gout, and a whale is not snli{ect to eciatka 
Nor does Captain Lyon inform us that an Esquimaux is troubled with tlu 
tooth-ache, dyspepsia, or hysterics, though he eats ten pounds of seal, aad 
drinks a gallon of oil at a meal, and though his meal lasts as long at hie 
meat. But if eating is to produce diseases, which of all the noarfaflr 
would be absent from the carcase of Captain Codixane's Siberian frioid. 
who ate forty pounds of meat, with twenty of rioe porridge, at a sittiof ? ,. 

SORROW. 

SorrowisaUndof rust of the soul wfalohereiy new Meaoontriboifiin 
its passage to scour away. It is the putrefaction of stagnant grief, aod ii 
remedied by exercise and motion.— /oAn«o». 

ALLEVIATION OF SORROW. 

To deep sorrow, and the constant presence of the ghost of past taiatke, 
how pleasant is the distraction of the images of orowded dties, and geetle 
ocoupation.--fi>r E, Brydges" Ktcottections, 
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THE BRITISH NAVY. 

TBIKO ARTICLS.^-CLASSIFICATION, WAOB8, MKSSINO OF THB 
OFriCBES AND CRBW OF A SSyBNTT-FOUB OUN SHIP. 

" Hevto of oak are onr ihip*, 
Jolly ten are oar men.** 

Thb total number of penona comprising the crew, or comple- 
ment, (as it is called,) of a serentj-fonr gui ship, amount, in time 
of war, to 650 : in peace, tiie company is one hnndred less ; the 
reduction being made in the number of seamen : the officers and 
pettj officers in each class are the same in peace and war. 

The following is the classification, with the rate of pay to each. 
We shall specify their particalar duties hereafter. 

1 Captain .... j^46 8 per month. 

6 Lieutenants* • • .940 — 

1 Master • . . 11 10 — 

1 Chaplain ... . 12 5 4 — 

1 Sm^geoni* . . . • 14 — 
1 Purser ... . 7 o — 

INafallnstructorit • . 4 14 — 

The captain maintains an establishment of hb own : all the 
otheis iirJuded in the abore enumeration, together with the officers 
of royal marines, are called ** Wardroom Officers," and thej mess 
in the centre of a room so styled, on each side of which are their 
respectiTc cabins for sleeping. 

1 Gunner • • . . j^6 4 8 per month. 

1 Boatswain • ..648 — 

1 Carpenter! . . . .648 — 

These are called the '< Warrant Offioera :" each has a separate 
cabin in the fore-part of the ship, in the neighbourhood of his store- 
room, and each has a boy to attend upon him. 

Sixteen mates and midshipmen, in whaterer proportion the 
cqttiiB may desire, but generally as fdlows : 



2 Mates . . 


. £^ 18 


8 


per month. 




. 2 8 





.^ 


1 Second Master 


. 5 9 


4 


.^ 


2 Master's Assistants 


. 3 11 








5 Volunteers of the first class 


. 1 2 





.^ 


2 Assistant Surgeons 


. 9 4 





— 


1 Clerk . • 


. 4 6 


4 


— 



These are called the *' Gentlemen ;" and they either mess toge- 
ther in the gun-room, || or in two divisions, in berths (rooms) on 
eich tide of the orlop-deck, f in that part called the ** cockpit" 



" The llrtt or amUor Ueuteoant, if be has held that rank eeren yean 
hM IR lOr. per months When a oommander is on board, bis pay is 
2». Or- 4d. per month. 

t When the rargeon has serred rix years in that rank, he obtains an 
inofaie of pay of !«. per day up to ten years; ftmn ten to twenty years, 
he haa 14*. per day ; and after twenty years* servioe, 18f . per day. 

X The naval instructor has, beeldee, a bounty of JfH., and 51. per annum 
fnm eaeh of his papila, whidi is deducted ttom their pay. 

f The carpenter is allowed 7<. per month additional for tools. 

I The gun-room is eituated under the ward-room, and the ward-room 
«ad«r the captain's cabin, which ie under the poop. These are tiers (or 
fl«in) of rooms lighted firom the stern wtaidowe and side-ports. 

1 The <n>lop dock is immediately beneath the lower tier of guns, and 
qipropriated to the stowage of the cables, and also to rarious store-rooms. 
To that portion known ss the cockpit the men wounded in battle are car- 
ried to the sufsoD. In the midshipman's berth on the left-hand side of 
TOU U 



1 Seaman's Schoolmaster 
1 Master at Arms 

1 Ship's Cook 

2 Ship's Corporals 

1 Captain's Coxswain 
9 Quarter Masters • 

3 Gunner's Mates 

6 Boatswain's Mates 
3 Captains of the Forecastle 
1 Captain of the Hold 
1 Coxswain of the Launch 
J Sail-maker 

1 Rope-maker 

2 Carpenter's Mates * 
1 Caulker 

1 Armourer 



;^ 8 per month. 
2 8 — 



2 13 6 
2 3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 



The abore are called *' First-class Petty Offioen before the Mast" 
They mess indiscriminately amongst the crew, with the exception 
of the first three, who have a screened birth on the lower deck. 

3 C^>tains of the Foretop 
3 Captains of the Maintop 
3 Captains of the Mast 
3 Captains of the After-guard 
1 Yeoman of the Signals 
1 Coxswain of the Pinnace 
1 Sailmaker's Mate 

1 Caulker's Mate 

2 Armourer*s Mates 

1 Cooper 
The ahoie are called ** Second-clasi 

20 Gunner's Crew . 
14 Carpenter's Crew 

2 Saihnaker's Crew 

2 Cooper's Crew 

3 Yeomen of Store-rooms 
2 Cook's Mates 
1 Barber 

1 Purser's Steward 
1 Captain's Steward 
1 Captain's Cook 
1 Ward-room Steward • 
1 Ward-room Cook 
1 Steward's Mate 

10 Boys of the first Class 
14 Boys of the second Class 

To these (including 125 marines) are added as many sailon as 
will make up the number of the crew to 650. The saibrs are rated 
able, ordinary, or landmen, according to their ability. The able 
seamen, denominated A.B.'s, hsTC 34s. per month, and are quali- 
fied to perform erery part of a seaman's duty. The ordinaries are 
half seamen, who do not profess to steer, heaTc the lead, &o. ; 
their pay is 26s. per month : and the landmen are ]^rsons who 
hsTc only been a trip or tiiro to sea, and not reared as mariners ; 
their pay being 23s. per month. It is usual, however, for ships of 
this rate to carry considerably more boys tiian the number speci- 
fied in the scale, particularly boys of the first class, firom serenteen 
to twenty yean of age ; as they grow up, they are rated landmen. 



. £\ 19 





per month. 


. 1 19 





.-^ 


. 1 19 





.-^ 


1 19 





— . 


. 1 19 





«« 


. 1 19 





— . 


. 1 19 





— 


. 2 3 





— 


. 2 3 





— 


. 2 3 





— 


\ Petty Officera 


»» 


. £1 16 


1 


per month. 


. 1 16 





— 


. 1 16 





~^ 


. 1 16 





— 


1 14 





— 


. 1 6 





— 


1 6 





^^ 


. 1 14 





— 


. 1 14 





— 


. 1 14 





— 


. 1 14 





—^ 


1 14 





— 


. 1 3 





— 


. 14 


3 


— 


. 12 


9 


— 



H.M. 8. Tictory, (caUed the larboard berth.) the heroic Nelnon breathed 
his last at Tr'afUgar. The qx>t (as well as that on which he fell) denoted 
by a brass mark on the quarter-deck, is eagerly inquired after by the 
Tisitore to that ship at Portsmouth. 
* The carpenter's mates have 7<* par month additkmal for tools. 



Bndbwy saS Ktsm, Priater^ WhltdUsm 
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and afWrwaMs orcUnariei ; Imt Urn attain to tha ratbg of A.B. 
1^ hkte not been brought up to tbe sea firom childhood* 

There is no limitation as to the number of sailors in each class, 
sOy of course^ every commander endeavours to obtain as great a 
proportion of A.B.'s as possible ; and upon his success in this re- 
spect depends the question of whether the ship is well or ill manned. 

It is by no means necessary, however, that the whole of a ship's 
crew shall be able seamen, because many of the duties can be per- 
formed very well by ordinaries, and even landmen. Boys are 
objectionable in ships of war, because the navy is not a good school 
to train them to seamanship ; while they increase the number, and 
are equally expensive to maintain, (the only saving being in the 
difference of wages,) they add but little to the physical strength 
of the crew. 



The party of marines <K>nsi8t of 






1 Captain* 


. £14 14 


per month 


1 First Lieutenant t . 


. 9 2 


— 


1 Second Lieutenant 


.. 7 7 


— 


3 Serjeants I . 


. 2 


1 — 


3 Corporals $ 


. 1 7 


5 — 


2 Fifers 


. 1 3 


4 — 


114 Privates || . . 


. 19 


5 — 



The officers, warrant officers, young gentlemen, some of the 
petty officers, and the marines, are got together within a hw days 
after the pendant is hoisted; the seamen are entered as they 
present themselves on board, and also at the rendesvoua on 
Tower-hill, in London, which is always open fbr the reception 
of seamen who volunteer for a particular ship or for general ser- 
vice ^. Sometimes houses are also opened in the large seaports ; 
but this is rarely necessary, except when an increase is made to 
the number of men employed; for the generality of seamen, when 
discharged from one ship, find their way to another, preferring 
the treatment and comforts of the naval service to the usage they 
encounter in merchant vessels. 

When a volunteer presents himself, he is questioned by the 
commanding officer as to his qualifications in seamanship. If he 
has served his apprenticeship in the regular manner, he is at once 
presumed to be quite capable of an able seamaa*s duty, and ob- 
tains the rating of A.B. Good men generally stipulate, however, 
for petty officers' ratings ; but these are reserved as long as possi- 
ble, for the rigging of the ship afibrds sufficient test by which to 
determine who are the best entitled to them. 

If a man has served in the navy before, he produces his certi- 
ficate, of which the following is the form ; and by this his charac- 
ter and capability are ascertained. 



:^^E= 



Bet\f. Backsiaif. 


Date of Entiy in the Service. 
1830. 


Ul8 first Ship. 
Rrvenge. ^ 


No. in her. 
Don't know. 


Ship's 
Name. 


No. 


Rating. 


Entry. 


Di«- 

ohnrge. 


i 

3 

1 


i 
1 


1 


Conduct 


Captain's 
Signature. 


BeiHnge 

Portland 

AiaM 


Don't 

know. 

103 

76 


Ordin. 

A.B. 

A.B. 


18W 

30 May, 
1834 

I7^tt»i«, 
1837 


Jan. 

1833 
MMay, 

1837 
17/M/jr, 

1838 


Oood 

Verp 

good 


Capt.IIiUier 

Mackey 
D. Price. 

Alexander 
Milne. 



• If a brevet major, 17/. lOt. per month, 
t After seven years, lOf, lOf. per month. 
i Colour Serjeants, il. lAt. Id. per month. 

f After fourteen years' service. U. 12$. id. per month ; and (if enlisted 
yrlor to Uth January, 18i3,) from seven to fourteen years, 1/. 9t. M. per 



I After fourteen years* service, M. As, Id. ; and (if enlisted prior to 
January 24, 10i3.) from seven to fourteen years, U. U. 9d. 

5 Men who enter for gmeral service are available fbr any ship or station 
whereon required. 



Sufficient spAoe is teft upon thii certUeat* (wUdi k of donUed 
parehment, and bdosed in a tin 6as6) tt> enteif the names ef toy 
other ships in which the man has served ; and an inspectioB of tbe 
above will show that the items respecting Revenue have been 
taken from his oral testimony. In fact, at the period of his ser. 
vice in that ship, these forms (which were introduced not loog 
since, by the late Vice-Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm,) did not 
exist 

The reverse of the certificate contains a very minnte description 
of the man's person ; such as age, stature, complexion, colour of 
hair and eyes, marks, wounds Ot scars ; also hii place of birth 
and usual residence ; and if he has been discharged or Intslidedoa 
account of any complaint or physioal defbet, such cause is noted 
thereon. 

When the officer has satisfied himself as to th« man's ehander 
and ability, he is handed over to the surgeon, by whom he is re* 
quired to strip, in order that he might undergo a minuta iaspes. 
tion as to his physloal condition. If any defects* however triffi^g, 
appear, or if he is more than forty-ftve years of age, ht is at oasi 
rejiected ; but if passed by the doctor, he is entered oa the baekt, 
and the clerk takes ohatge of Us certificate, which is rttoned to 
him, filled up with the date of his servitude and the character he 
has acquired— such as "good," "very good," " eiotUent," &c, 
— attested by his captain, and when discharged. 

SeameUf owing to their habitual carelessness, Tery ofteA hm 
their certificates ; in which case, on giving them new ones, it it 
usual to take down their statement as to the shipA they hate slreadj 
served in. As a register is made froift the ship's books ef 9*ttj 
man's service, and preserved in the archives of the proper dtpsrt' 
ment at Somerset House, his olaim for pension does net saffcr Ijr 
the loss of his certificate. 

As soon as a candidate is accepted, he is placed in the starbotnl 
or larboard watch, and some station in the ship assigned him. He 
is at liberty to choose his own messmates, and the masses are 
formed of parties of twelve in each. Having made his choice, he cin 
only change his mess ottce a month. This r^ulation is necetssry to 
prevent trouble and confusion in the distribution of protisiota& It 
is desirable that one or more of the petty officers shouH bdoog to 
each mess, but the selection of messmates is sddem hitafffed 
with by the officers. Tbe mess tables are placed between thigisi 
on the lower deck ; the marines occupying those neat the gun- 
room. The seamen*s tables are from thence forward. 

In most vessels of the class we are describing, the whale of 
those enumerated as the ** Gentlemen** mess together in tbe gca. 
room. They usually elect the clerk, or one of the oldest of the 
mates, *' caterer ;" and, the ship's allowlmce of provisions being 
ample, a small contribution in aid thereof enables thetft to support 
a very good table, little inferior indeed to that of the ward-room. 
The usual subscription is about 25s. per month,* and this is ap* 
plied to procure the necessary cooking utensils, crockery, gliM, 
&c. Sec., as well as vegetables, poultry^ white soger, eeadisBents, 
and various other articles not included in the diip's allowance. Thi 
midshipmen are not permitted to carry live stock to sea, and tbeie- 
fore must put up with salt meat, except in harbour ; bnt in every o(Mf 
respect a provident caterer will manage, with the above subscripttoo, 
to maintain a comfortable mess* The oldsters, seA as the sufei^ 
second master, assistant surgeons, and some of the midshipsia, 
take their allowance of grog and wine, and also appropriste thi 
youngsters' share, assuring them it is not good for their heilth. 

• In some ships the mess-sabsoriptloii Is more, and there b slwsji tf 
entrance (generally five pounds,) which is returned to a maaibcr kSTiai •• 
join another sliip. 
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In liatboiir, H is kilfto usuid ibr theM bldsten to drilik their Wine, 
wbich they arc enabled to procure fhee of dtitj. They have a 
iteadf man appointed to act as steward ; and he has a cook> and 
perhaps a marine^ to assist him. The meals in the gun-room 
tre serted at the same time as the 'ship's company generally ; the 
hoar of breakfast being eight o'clock, dinner at noon. 

The '* Officers" mess in the ward-room, and maintain a greater 
profhsion and Tariety on their mess-table, at sea particularly, 
owing to their being permitted to carry live stock — sheep, pigs, 
and poultry. The subscription is generally about 45s, per month,* 
bat this is independent of wine,; which is supplied duty free. 
Members of the ward-room mess have the option of taking their 
wine or not; the allowance to those who do is half a bottle, end 
if they require an eitra quantity, it is chax^ged to such as remain 
at table at a r^^ted price. 

One, sometimes two, gentlemen from the gun-room are invited 
daily to dinner in the ward-room, aud the guest is always placed at 
the left hand of the president, and treated with marked attention. 
In harboor, to avoid the inconvenience of having strangers conti- 
aaally on board, one day ib the week (generally Thursday) is set 
apart for the purpose ; and on this day strangers from the shore or 
from other ships are invited, and better fare than ordinary pro- 
vided. The purser or one of the marine officers is generally ap- 
pointed caterer of the ward-room mess ; and the usual dinner-hour 
at sea is two ot> half-past two o'clock, when the members are as- 
sembled by the drum and fife to the tune of " The Roast Beef of 
Old England.*' Naval messes cannot make a display equal to the 
messes of regiments ; because not only are the officers subject to 
constant changes, but the ships are kept in commission and the 
members held together for comparatively short periods. For these 
reasons no great expense can be incurred for linen, glass, china, 
table ornaments, or plate ; the provision of which, accumulated 
for jears in military messes, gives to the establishments an appear- 
ance not inferior to what the wealthiest of our nobility can dis- 
play. In ships of war, every officer is expected to provide a couple 
of silver spoons and forks, and these form the whole of the mess 
plate ; eadi member also fhruishes a clean table-doth in his turn, 
and this is the amount of the mess-table linen. It would be desl- 
raUe that some other articles of plate, See, should be furnished by 
the government, such being the case in foreign navies, the officers 
pajmg a trifle for the use of them ; fbr a handsome display has a 
▼erj great effect on foreigners, and in this respect our ships suffer 
in comparison with those of rival nations. 

We have alluded to a subscription for wine, which is necessary, 
notwithstanding that each person on board is allowed a portion of 
vine, spirits, or beer, described in the scheme ; but the ship's 
allowance is never produced at the ward-room table: that, with 
other articles of provisions not drawn from the purser, being paid 
for at a regulated price, and the assets thrown into the mess-fuud. 
Id fact, any person on board is at liberty to leave ivhatever portion 
of his allowance he thinks proper undrawn, and receive payment 
ulieD. 

There is another matter hi irhich naval messes suffer in compari- 
ion with the military. By long-established regulation, the officers 
of the navy and army are allowed their wine duty-free. When the 
article is purchased from a wine-merchant, he becomes entitled 
to the drawback, upon the production of an officer's certificate : 
hat this practice was ibnnd to be attended with inconvenience on 
fthore, and some years back, his late Majesty, George the Fourth 
assigned a certain sum per annum to each regimental mess, and to 
the engineers, artillery, and marines, in compensation for the 



* Enttanoe ten gtrineasy returned as in the gun-room 



duty, which from diencefortii was paid, as is usual with the public, 
in the purchase of their wine. This allowance is a liberal one ; it 
considerably exceeds ^e duty of all wine consumed, and the excess 
makes a handsome item in addition to the mess-fund. Moreover, 
as many regiments are servitag abroad^ where no duties exist upon 
wine, the whole of the allowance is so appropriated. It is 
strange that this indulgence has not been extended to naval 
officers, more particularly as they labour under other disadvan- 
tages which do not apply to their military brethren ; the captain 
particukrly, who> by the customs of the service, maintains at his 
individual expense a table for the reception of several of his officers 
every day; whilst the colonel of a regiment has no such obligation, 
his mess expenses being little more than the youngest ensign's. 

In our next we shall describe the routine of the captain's esta- 
blishment. 



ROBERT BURNS. 

What bird in beauty, flight, or song 

Can with the bard compare. 
Who sang as sweet, and soar'd as strong 

As ever child of air ? 

His plume, his note, his form, could Bums 

For whim or pleasure change : 
He was not one but all by turns^ 

With transmigration^strange. 

The blackbird, oracle of spring, 

When flow'd his moral lay ; 
The swallow, wheeling on the wing, 

Capriciously at play. 

The humming-bird, from bloom to bioom, 

Inhaling heavenly balm ; 
The raven, in the tempest's gloom, 

The halcyon, in the calm. 

In *• Auld Kirk Alloway," the owl. 

At witching time of night ; 
By " Bonnie Doon," the earliest fowl 

That caroU'd to the light. 

He was the wren amidst the grove, 

When in his homely vein ; 
At Bannockbuhi the bird of Jove, 

With thunder in his train 

The woodlark, in his mournful hours ; 

The goldfinch, in his mirth ; 
The thrush, a spendthrift of his powers, 

Enrapturing heaven and earth. 

The swan, iu majesty and grace. 

Contemplative and still ; 
But roused, — ^no falcon, in the chase. 

Could, like his satire, kill. 

The linnet, in simplicity. 

In tenderness the dove ; 
But more than all besides wa^ he 

The nightingale in love ! 

Oh ! had he never stoop'd to shame, 

Nor lent a charm to vice, 
How had devotion loved to name 
That bird of paradise 1 

James Mohtooubrt. 
l2 
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THE SHIPWRECKED COASTER. . 

Who can stand before His cold ? 

Piolm cxItU. 17. 

Thbbs are few classes of men more exposed to hardships and 
disaster, than those employed in the coasting trade of New 
England, particularly in the winter season. So great are their 
risks of property and life, at that time of the year, that it is the 
custom of many to dismantle their vessels and relinquish their 
employment till the spring ; although they can poorly afford this 
period of cessation from^ labour, and consequent loss of income. 
Among those engaged in conTeying fuel firom the forests of 
Plymouth and Sandwich to the Boston market, there are some 
who continue their business through the winter. But they incur 
great hazards, and sometimes meet with most disastrous issues. 
One of these events it is my present purpose to relate. The par- 
ticulars I have ascertained from eye-witnesses of a part of the 
scene ; and from one who was a personal partaker of the whole. 

In the winter of 1826-7, the weather was uncommonly severe 
for some weeks, during which the land was covered with snow, 
and the shores were encased in ice. It was a boisterous, cold 
and gloomy season. From my dwelling-house there was a plain 
view of the little harbour of Sandwich, in which the few vessels 
employed in the business before named, shelter themselves, and 
receive their lading of wood to be conveyed to Boston. Some of 
these were already dismantled for the winter ; others were laden, 
and had been waiting a relaxation of the weather, in order to 
effect a passage. In that region a period of severe cold is com- 
monly succeeded by rain. The north-west wind which brings 
** the cold out of the north," gives place to a wind firom a 
southerly point, which comes loaded wiUi a copious vapour, and 
pours it down like a deluge. It so took place on the occasion to 
which I refer. Rain firom the south-east had continued for two 
or three days, accompanied with tempestuous wind and occasional 
thunders and lightmngs*. It had dissolved much of the snow; 
but had filled uie roads and low and level places with water. 
The ground, being hard frozen, retained the water on its surface ; 
and this, with the remaining snow half dissolved, rendered the 
aspect of nature cheerless, and the moving from place to place 
uncomfortable. About noon, on the sixteenth of January, the 
rain ceased, and the weather being comparatively warmer than it 
had been, gave some prospect of a few days in which business 
might be done. 

In the afternoon of that day, perceiving that there were some 
dry places on which the foot might be safely set, I embraced the 
opportunity to walk forth ; glad to inhale the fresh air and meet 
the faces of men, after having been so long confined by the wea- 
ther. The wind was comparatively soft, but gusty; the air was 
loaded with vapours, and, in the higher regions, clouds of all 
shapes and varying densities, were seen rolling over each other in 
different directions, as if obeying no guidance of the wind, but 
pursuing each an inward impulse of its own. 

While doubting, for a moment, which way to walk, I beheld, 
on an eminence, not far distant, a solitary individual, with his 
fiice towards the harbour, seeming 10 be deeply intent on some- 
thing there taking place. An impulse of curiosity moved me to 
approach him, when I discovered him to be an old experienced 
master in the coasting trade. 

I accosted him in the customary style of salutation, but he 
answered me not a word. His eye was intently following the 
motions of a small schooner, loaded with wood, which was dowly 
moving toward the mouth of the harbour. My own eye . pursued 
the motion of his, till the Almira (the schooner's name) had 
rounded the point, forming the west side of the harbour, and 
hoisting her sails, stood towards the north. As soon as he saw 
this, he lifted his hands, and exclaimed, ** He has gone out of this 
harbour, and he will never come into it again !'' I remarked that 
the wind was southerly, and of course fair. But he paid no 
attention to the remark. He again lifted his hands, repeated his 
exclamation, and, with a sorrowful countenance, departed. 

I stood awhile observing the progress of the schooner. It was 
not very rapid. The wind was vacillating, and shifting round 
about her, as if uncertain in what direction to establish itself; 
and the vessel seemed as if conscious of the uncertainty of the 
wind, and therefore, undecided as to the position of her sails and 
rudder. 

The master of the Almira was Josiah Ellis, a man of between 
fifty and sixty years of age. He was one whose gigantic frame 



seemed able to abide the fiercest ** pelting of the pitiless stonn." 
He had so often encountered the violence of the elements, and 
had so often conquered them by the simple energy of a vigorous 
constitution, that he took little care to guard himself agiinit 
them. Reckless of what was to come, if he were suflSciently dad 
and armed for the present state of winds and seaa, he thou|^t not 
of what might be their condition, or his necessities for meetior 
them to-morrow. When, therefore, he felt a southerly wind and 
a fiivouring tide, he launched out for his voyage, with no crew but 
himself, his son Josiah, and John Smith, a seaman; litUe 
regardful that winter was still at its depth, and that an hoar 
might produce the most perilous changes. 

Thus prepared and manned, the Almira held on her way with 
a slow progress for several hours. The wind was changeful, but 
continued to blow from the southerly quarter, till they Iwd passed 
Monimet Point, a jutting headland about twelve miles, from 
Sandwich harbour, which makes out firom the south-easterlj side 
of Plymouth, some miles into the sea. It is a high rocky pro- 
montory, dangerous to approach ; which interferes so mudi with 
the passage of vessels from Sandwich to Boston, that, while com- 
pelled to avoid it, they yet go as near to it as safety will admit 
Beyond this, on its north-westerly side, is a bay, at the bottom of 
which is Plymouth harbour; a safe place when you are once 
within it; but so guarded with narrow isthmuses on (he north 
and south as to render the entrance difficult, and, in tempestuosi 
weather, dangerous. They passed Monimet Point about tea 
o'clock, and, having Plymouth light for a landmark, were work- 
ing slowly across the outer part of the bay; but under the dis- 
couragements of a dark night, a murky atmosphere, ** a sky fool 
with clouds,'' and a wind so varjring, that no dependence could 
be placed on it for a moment. For some hours, they seemed to 
make no progress; and were rather waiting in hope for some 
change, than fearing one. The master himself was at the hehn, 
Smith was walking to and fro upon the deck, occasionally adjast- 
ing a rope, or altering the position of a sidl, and the younger 
Ellis had lain down on a bench in the cabin. Suddenly the mas- 
ter's voice was heard, calling all hands in haste. His little crew 
hurried towards him, and looking towards the north-west they 
saw a dear, bright, and cold sky, about half up firom the horison; 
the clouds were hastening away towards the south-east, as if to 
avoid some fearful enemy, and new stars were appearing at ead 
successive moment in Uie northern and western region of the 
heavens. 

Beautiful as this sight was, in the present circnmstances it wu 
only appalling. It indicated a rapid change to severe cold, the 
consequences of which must be terrible. All was immediatdj 
bustle and agitation with the scanty crew. The first impulse was 
to run into Plymouth for shelter. But unfortunately that 
harbour lay directly in the eye of the wind, and there was little 
encouragement that they could make their way into it They 
tacked once or twice, in hopes to attain the entrance, but baring 
little sea-room, and the wind becoming every moment more vio- 
lent, and the cold more severe, they were constantly foiled; till 
in one of the sudden motions of the vessel, coming with disad- 
vantage to the wind, the main boom was wrenched from the mast 
The halyards were immediately let go, and the mainsail came 
down, crashing and crackling as it fell, for it had aheady been 
converted to a sheet of ice. To furl it, or even to gather it up, 
was impossible. It lay a cumbrous ruin on the deck, and partly 
in the sea; a burden and a hindrance on all their subsequent 
operations. 

Their next resource was to lay the vessel to the wind. This 
they effected by bracing their frozen fore-sail fore and aft, and 
loosing the jib. It was not in their power to haul it down. Iti 
motion in the wind soon cracked its covering of ice, and in so 
doing, rent the substance of the sail itself. It was subsequently 
torn in pieces. The vessel now obeyed her helm, came up to tbe 
wind, and so remained. 

While engaged in these operations, the anxious seamen had 
little opportunity to observe the heavens. But when they now 
looked up, behold, the whole sky was swept dear of douds, as if 
by magic 1 The stars shone with unusual brilliancy. The moon 
had risen before the change of the wind, but had been inrisiUe 
on account of the density of the clouds. She now appeared in 
nearly fiill-orbed lustre. But moon and stars seemed to unite in 
shedding that stern brightness which silvers an ice rock, and ap- 
pears to increase its coldness. The brightness of the heavens 
was like the light of the countenance of a ha^d philosopher's on- 
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gncioiu ddty,— cletTf serene, and chilling cold. Tliej turned 
towards the wind, and it hreathed upon their faces cuttingly 
severe, charged not only with the coldness of the region whence 
it came, but also with the frozen moisture of the atmosphere, 
already concerted into needles of ice. 

From tiie care of their Tcssel, they began to look to that of 
their persons. They had been wet with the moisture of the air, 
in the earlier part of the night, and drenched with the spray 
which the waves had dashed orer them during their yarious 
lahoan. This was now congealed upon them. Their hair and 
gaments were hung with iddes, or stiffened with frost, and they 
ielt the nearer approach of that stem power which chills and 
freezes die heart. But, in looking for proper defences against 
this adrersary of life, it wu ascertained that the master had 
taken with him no garments, but such as were suited for the softer 
weather in which he had sailed. The outer garments of the son 
had been laid on the deck, and, in the confusion of the night, had 
gone orerboard. Smith, likevdse, had forgotten precaution, and 
was wholly unprovided against a time like this. So that here 
were three men, in a small schooner, with most of their sails use- 
leti encumbrances, spars and rigging covered with ice, themselves 
half frozen, exposed to the severest rigours of a winter's sky and 
winter's sea, and void of all clothing, save such as was suited for 
moderate weather on the land. 

In this emergency, they sought the cabin, and with much diffi- 
ealtj succeeded in lighting a fire ; over which they hovered tiU 
vital warmth was in some measure restored. On returning to the 
deck, they found their perils fearfully increasing. The dampness 
and the spray which haa stiffened and loaded their hair and gar- 
ments, had in like manner congealed in great quantities about 
the riggiing, and on the deck, and over the sails. The spray, as 
it dashed over the vessel, firoze wherever it struck ; several inches 
of ioe had gathered on deck, small ropes had assumed the appear- 
ance of cables, and the folds of the shattered mainsail were nearly 
filled. The danger was imminent, that the accumulating weight 
of the ice would sink the schooner ; yet all means of relieving her 
from the increasing load were utterly out of their power. 

It being now impossible either to proceed on the voyage, or to 
gain shelter in Plymouth, there was no alternative but to endea- 
voor to get back to their own harbour. It was difficult to make 
the heavy and encumbered vessel yield to her helm. As to 
itarting a rope, the accumulated ice rendered it impossible. 
Never&less, oj persevering effort, they got her about; and as 
wind snd tide set together that way, they cleared Monimet Point, 
ind came round into Barnstaple Bay once more. They were now 
hat a few miles from their own homes. Even in the moonlight, 
as they floated along, they could discern the land a4iacent to the 
master's dwelMng-honse ; and they earnestly longed for the day, 
m hopes that some of their friends might discover their condition, 
and send them relief. It was a long, perilous, and wearisome 
sight The cold continued increasing every hour. The men 
were so chilled by if, and so overcome vrith exertion, that, after 
they had rounded the last-named point, they could make but little 
effort for preserving their ship. They beheld the ice accumulate 
open the deck, the rigging, and sails; they felt the vessel 
becoming more and more unmanageable, and their own danger 
growing more imminent every moment ; yet were wholly unable 
to avert the peril, or hinder the increase of its cause. It was 
with them, 

« As if the dead ahonld feel 
The icy wmm around them steal, 
And shadder as the reptiles creep. 
To revel o*er their rotting sleep ; 
Without the power to scare away 
The eold consumera of their day.' 

Morning at last began to dawn. But in its first grey twilight 
they could only perceive that they had been swept by the land 
they desired, the home they loved. Yet not so far but that, in 
the dim distance, they could see a smoke from their chimney top, 
reminding them of the dear objects of their affections, from whom 
they were thus fearfully separated, and between whose condition 
and their own so dn»df^ a contrast existed. They looked 
between themselves and the shore, saw the impossibilitv of re- 
ceivmg sssbtance from their friends ; and abandoning their vessel 
to fate, sought only to save themselves from perishing of cold. 

Their last remaining sail had now yielded to the violence of the 
blast, and its accumulated burden of ice. It hung in shattered 
ind heavy remnants from the mast. The vessel, left to its own 



guidance, turned nearly broadside to the wind, and floated rapidlr 
along, as if seeking the spot on which it might be wrecked. 
They passed the three harbours of Sandwich, that of Barnstaple 
and Yarmouth, either of which would have afforded them safe 
shelter, could they have entered it. But to direct their course 
was impossible. With hearts more and more chilled as they 
drifted by these places of Fcfuge, which they could see, but oould 
not reach, they floated onward to their fate. 

From a portion of the town of Dennis, there makes out 
northerly into the sea a reef of rocks. On the westeriy side 04 
this, there is a sandy beach, on which a vessel of tolerable 
strength niight be cast without being destroyed ; on the easterly 
side tiiere is a cove, having a similar shore, which u a safe harbour 
from a north-west wind. But the reef itself is dangerous. 

In the early part of the day, January seventeenth, an inhabitant 
of Dennis beheld from an eminence this ill-fated schooner, floating 
down the bay, broadside towards the wind ; her sails dismantled, 
covered vrith ioe, gleaming like a spectre in the cold beams of a 
winter's morning. He raised an alarm and hastened to the shore, 
where he was shortly joined by such of the inhabitants as the 
sudden emergency allowed to collect. Many were seamen them- 
selves ; thej knew the dangers and the hearts of seamen, and were 
desirous to render such assistance as they might. 

The strange vessel was^jeen rapidly approaching tiie reef of 
rocks, before named. Sh^ was so near, that those on land could 
look on board, but they saw no man. lliey could perceive nothior 
but the frozen mass of the disordered sails ; the ropes encrusted 
vrith ice, to thrice their proper size, and objects so mingled in con- 
fusion, and so<heaped over vrith ibe. that even experienced eyes 
could not distinguish whether tiiese were frozen human bmngs, or 
the common fix^ireson a vessel's deck. Thinking, however, that 
there might be liring men on board, who, if they oould be roused, 
might change the direction of the schooner, so as to avoid the ap- 
proaching death shock, they raised a ^bout, clear, shrill, and 
alarming. Whether it was heard they knew not. But very soon, 
the three men emerged from the cabUi, uid exhibited themselves 
on deck ; shivering, half clad, meeting at every step a dashing 
spray, frozen ere it fell, and exposed to a cutting vrind, as if they 
were 

all naked feeling, and raw life/ 

' Put up your helm,' exclaimed an aged master, * make sail, and 
round the rocks ; there's a safe harbour on the leeward dde.' 
Lest his words might not be heard, he addressed himself to their 
eyes ; and by repeated motions, wavings, signs, and signals, well 
known to seamen, warned them of the instant danger, and pointed 
the direction in which they might avoid it. No movement on 
board was seen in consequence of this direction and these signals. 
Ellis and his two men felt that such effort would be unavailing, 
and did not even attempt it. 

It was a moment of thrilling interest to both spectators and suf- 
ferers. The difference of a few rods, on either side, would have 
carried the vessel to safety and preserved the lives of the men. 
The straight-forward course led to instant destruction. Yet that 
straight-forward course the schooner, vrith seeming obstinacy, pur. 
sued, as if drawn by mysterious fascination ; and hurried toward 
the rocks by a kind of invindble desire. Near and more near she 
came, vrith her encumbered bulk, till she was lifted as a dead mass 
on a powerfbl wave, and thrown at full length upon the fatal ledge. 

The men on board, when they felt the rising of their vessd for 
her last fatal plunge, clung instinctively to such fixtures as they 
could grasp, and in solemn silence waited the event In silence 
they endured the shock of her striking ; felt themselves covered 
not now with spray, but vrith the partidly frozen substance of tba 
waves themselves, which made a highway across the deck, filled 
the cabin, and left them no place of retreat, but the small portion 
of the quarter abaft the binnacle, and a little space forward near the 
windlass. To the former place they retreated, as soon as they re« 
covered from the shock, and there they stood, drenched, shivering, 
and ready to perish ; expecting at every moment the ftibric under 
their feet to dissolve; and fecSmg their powers of life becoming 
less and less adequate to sustain ^ increasing intensity of cold, j^ 

' We will make an effort to save them ;' said the agonised spec- 
tators of the scene. A boat was procured, and manned by a hardy 
crew, resolved to risk their lives for the salvation of their imperilled, 
although unknown fellow men. The surf ran heavy, and was com- 
posed of that kind of ice-thickened substance, called technically 
sludge ; a substance much like floating snow. Through this she 
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wai shoved with great effort, by men who waded deep into the 
semi-fluid mass for the purpose. But scarcely had she reached the 
outer edge of the surf, when a refluent sea conquered and filled her. 
Fortunately, she had not gone so tu, but that a long and slender 
warp, cast from the shore, reached one of the men. He caught it 
and attached it to the boat, which was drawn back to land by their 
ftiends, and no lives were lost. 

They on the wreck had gazed with soul-absorbing interest on 
this attempt at their rescue. They witnessed its fiiiiure, and their 
hearts died within them. One of them was soon after seen to go 
forward and sit down on the windlass. < Rise, rise, and stir your- 
self,' exclaimed many voices at once. They had not read the 
maxim of Dr. Solander, concerning people exposed to severe cold : 
' He that sits down will sleep, and he that sleeps will wake no 
more.' They knew this truth by the sterner teachings of the oxpe- 
rience of associates of their own, and by the sayings of their fathers, 
whose wisdom they revered. Hence their exclamation to him who 
)iad taken his seat It was Smith. He rose not, however, at their 
call, and they said mournfully, one tq another, ' he will never rise 
a^ain.' H e did not. I n truth, in a little while he was so encri:^ted 
with ice, that they could not distinguish the human form from other 
equally disguised objects that lay around it ; and when slterwarcU 
they got on board the body was gone. |t had b^^n washed away, 
^o one knew when, nor has it ever beei^ known that the sea has 
|;iven up this dead. 

The father and son now stood alone. The only shelter they 
could obtain from the icj wind and dreqching sea, was by occasion- 
ally screening themselves on the lee side of Ute low binnacle. But 
there they experienced so soon the commencement of the deadly 
torpor, that they ceased making use of this refuge, and only sought 
to keep themselves in motion. But resolution, struggling against 
a disposition of nature, tails at last The father was seen to go 
forward and seat himself as Smith had done before. A^in the 
warning cry was raised^ and again it was disregarded. * We will 
save him yet,* it was exclaimed by the sympathising spectators. 
The boat waai again manned, and sgain launched, and reached 
beyond the surf in safety. But to get on board the wreck was 
utterly impossible. They came so near tbat they could speak to 
the younger Ellis, and hear his voice in reply. But such was the 
violence of winds aad waves dashing on the rocks and over the 
wreck, that they could approach no nearer. They were compelled 
to turn about, leaving the father to sleep the sleep of death, with 
scarce a hope that the son could be saved. But they encouraged 
him to persevere in his efforts to keep from falling asleep, lliey 
told him that the rising tide would probably lift the vessel from her 
])Kaent position and bring her where they could come on board : 
that they would keep a constant watch, and embrace the first prac- 
ticable means for his deliverance. He heard them, saw them 
depart, and with a sad heart took his station on the cabin stairs, 
where, standing knee-deep in the half frozen water Uiat filled the 
cabin, he could in some measure screen his thin-dad form from the 
cold wind. But here he twice detected himself in falling asleep, 
and left the dangerous post; preferring to expose himself to the 
bleak wind on the quarter rather than sit down beneath a shelter 
and die. There he made it his object to keep himself in motion, 
and the people, when they saw him in danger of relinquishing this 
only means of preservation, shouted, and moved and stirred him 
to new effort. 

It took place as the seamen had predicted. The risfaig tide 
lifted the vessel from her dangerous position, and brought her on 
to a sand, where the people with much effort got on board, about 
lour o'clock in the afternoon. They fDund young Ellis on the 
^uarter-deck holding on to the tiller ropes. He had beoome too 
much exhausted to continue his life-preserving movements, and the 
StiUness of an apparently last sleep had been for some time stealing 
oyer him. His hands were frozen to the ropes which they grasped, 
his feet and ankles were encrusted with ice, and he was so far gone 
that he was scarce conscious of the presence of his deliverers. 

Their moving him roused him a little. Yet he said nothing, till, 
as they bore him by his father's body, he muttered, * There lies my 
poor father,' and relapsed into a stupor, from which he only 
awaked after he had been conveyed on shore, and customary means 
were employed for his restoration. Through the humane attention 
of the inhabitants, he was restored, but with the ultimate loss of 
the extremities of his hands, and his feet He still survives, a 
useful citizen, notwithstanding these mutilations. But the memory 
of that fearful night and day is fresh in his mind. It taught him, 
in truth, the inefficiency of human strength, when matched against 



the elements of nature ; and made manifest, likcwisCf the nlat af 
that kindness of man to man, which leads him to watch »nd laboor, 
and expose even his life, for the shipwrecked stmoger : to n^nister 
to his wants, and nurse his weakness, and safely restore him to Mi 
family and friends. A child of their own could not hive beeniaore 
kindly or carefully attended tl^an ^ ^B^ por more liberally pro- 
vided for, by the humanp people amqng whpm he was cast I 
doubt not there is a recompense for t^en^, with Him who hath ssid, 
' inasmuch m ye have done it m^to one qf the least of the^ my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.' 

Reader, I know not what interest you may take iH my siaapk 
narrative, but I havt given you a ktui aoooont of the iBif- 

VRBCKED OOASTBR. 



MRS. ELIZABETH HAMILTON. 

Mrs. Elizabbth Hamilton, one of th? most amUble vtd 
useful writers of her t^me, was born at Belfast, in (relana, Ofi the 
25th of July, 175Q. She lost her father the year after her birth, 
but, by the care of a vf'orthy and fiffectionate niother, her infsnt 
years, and those of her brother and sister, were watched over 
with great solicitude, and, in lack o^ fortune, she brought tbem 
up in the opinion that a good education is the best patrimony. 
When Elizabeth was but six years of age, circumstances arose 
which led to a dismemberment of the family, ai^d she wss put 
under the care of an uncle and aunt. Mr. and l^rs. Marshall, at 
a retired estate near Stirling, in Scotland. Mr. Marshall if 
described by Mrs. Hamilton as a man to whom mi|ht well be 
applied what Bums said of an Ayrshire friend, that he held his 
patent of nobility direct from Alnughty God, — one whose senti- 
ments would have done honour to the most exalted station. 
With these excellent people Elizabeth spent two years in, Stir- 
lingshire, where she acquired habits of hardihood and enteipriie, 
readily joining in fording the bums m summer, and sliding over 
them in winter ; her preceptress, Mrs. Marshall, following the 
opinion of Dugald Stewart, that, "when nature is allowecTfrec 
scope^ the curiosity during early youth is alive to every external 
object and to every external occurrence. Whenever a child con. 
tracts a dislike for those amusements suited to its age, the belt 
of all education is lost, which nature has prepared amidst the 
active sports and hazardous adventures of childhood. It is tram 
these alone that we can acquire, not only tiiat force of charsdsr 
which is suited to the more arduous situations of life, hot that 
complete and prompt command of attention to things cxtenuJ, 
vrithottt which the highest endowments of the understaadiDg, 
however they may fit a man for the solitary speculations of the 
closet, are but of little use in the practice of affairs, or fot en- 
abling him to profit by his personal experience:" — a pssisft 
which Mrs. Hamilton often quoted in referenee to her own happy 
childhood. 

Under Mrs. Marshall she became an adept in readmg.* "In 
books she soon discovered a substitute even for a playmate : her 
first hero was Wallace, vrith whom she became enamoured, bj 
learning to recite Blind Harry's lays. IVo or three of 
Shakspeare*8 plays came in her way ; the History of Englsnd 
followed. She happened to meet with Ogilvie's transition of 
Homer's Iliad, and soon learned to idolise Achilles, and ahnost 
to dream of Hector." At eight she was put to a school m the 
town of Stirling, where she learnt writing, geography, and the 
use of the globes. Her assiduity delighted her master, (Mr. 
Manson,) who, in a poem written forty years after, reverted with 

fride to the period when Elizabeth Hamilton had been his pnpil. 
n her ninth year she lost her mother, and in after-life she thus 
writes of Mr. and Mrs. Marshall:—** By this worthy couple I was 
adopted, and educated with a care and tenderness that has been 
seldom equalled. No child ever spent so happy a life ; nor, in- 
deed, have I ever met with anything at all resembling the way in 
which we lived, except the description given by Bousseaa of 
Wolmar's ferm and vintage." 

In her "thirteenth year she left school, and returned to her 
aunt's. At this time an intimate of the family had taken some 
pains to shake her religious principles. The sceptical aignments 
were new to her and attracttve ; but she (bund it difficult to be- 
lieve that her aunt had been the dupe of error. To solve we 
doubt, she determined to study the Bible by stealth, and decide 

• Miss Benger's Memoirs ; from which, and an article in the MootUy 
Magazine for 1818, the 6ub»tance of this ii prineipaily takes. 
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the question by her own unbiassed judgment. The result was a 
conviction Hhat the moral precepts and doctrines of Christianity 
wer« too pure to have been promulgated by an iinpostor. To the 
example still more than the precepts of her excellent friends 
she Jways referred the fbrmation of her moral aod religious sen- 
timents. 

Miss Haaulton was now allowed to spend some months in 
Glasgow 4Bd Edinburgh, and she had an introduction to Dr. 
Majne, who was then giying lectures on experimental philoso* 
phj; and a correspondence was commenced, in which the lecturer 
uidartook to direct the studies of his youthful pupil. Of this 
perisd 9f her life she often regretted that she had not deroted to 
classical or seieptific pursuits the time unprofitably wasted in 
music. 

After a Tisit from her brother, who was five years older, a 
smtoal oorrsqpondenee was established, which she acknowledged 
loen became to her a »0C9nd education : her opportunities, she 
l||owe4} were superior to what is usually allotted to her sex and 
tt&don, since she had learned to think. 

like mauT solitary thinkerSf Miss Hamilton was irresistibly 
impelled to become a writer. She had recourse to her pen by 
ttssltk, but acddent divulged her secret On an excursion to 
ths mgt^snclst ^ ha4 Mept a journal for her aunt's amuseme&t, 
9x4 ^ MS. coming into the hands of one of the party, in the 
varmth of his admiration he sent it to a proviodal Magazine. 
At this earl^ stage of her life she had also tried, what most young 
tUnkeM try, etpeciaUy if their natures are sensitive, to make 

\% 178Q she lost her aunt, to which she always adrerted as the 
first ^rrow of h^r life. She continued, however, with her unde, 
and fulfilled the domestic superintendence of his house ; and for 
tiz years she scarcely ever ventured from the solitude of their 
esontry residence. 

In 1785 Miss Hamilton's first voluntary contribution to the 
mess wfis the Fsper No. 46 of the ** Lounger ;" and of the same 
date is s sportive poem called *' Anticipation." In 1788 she 
first visited London, with her brother. In this metropolis she 
soon discovered all the charms of novelty and congeniality ; and 
it was hers, perhaps, that she first became conscious of her own 
piental strength- In the summer of the same year her uncle 
die4. Two years afterwards she had the happiness of procuring 
the friendship of the celebrated Dr. Gregory, who became her 
idviser in literary'pursuits and chosen friend for thirty years. 

It was a remarkable characteristic of Miss Hamilton, that, 
vhatever plaee or family she visited, she always acquired in it a 
|i^ fnsnd. ** She gave her suffritge to merit ; her sympathy 
ms yielded ^ misfortune ; and, whilst she admitted to her con- 
fidence the worthy, or selected for intimacy the cultivated, she 
delighted to foster unprotected talent, to animate the lambent 
flame of hope, and to refresh the negleeted gmrms that were wi- 
thering in dreary desolation." 

la 17d2 Miss Hamilton lost her brother, a promising young 
oflBcer attached to the East-India Conijpany's service, and the 
translator of the " Hedaya. '* This for some time produced 
great dejection; and, in the retirement of Sunning, in Berkshire, 
|ks eovpoaed her first work, the *' Hindoo Rajah)" in oompos- 
isg which she not oip^y recslled ^ ideas she had aequired nom 
her brother's conversation, but portrayed his oharacteri and 
eommemorated his talents and vurtues. She submitted it to 
Mrs. Gregory, with Uiis note: — "I am afraid," she observes, 
**|Q inquire what you will say to my blaek baby } I had no sooner 
give« it out of my hands than I passed sentence of condemnation 
on it myself, and was almost ashamed at having exposed it even 
to your eye ; but there is one thing of which I must beg leave to 
sasnrs you, and that is, I have so little of authorship about me, 
that there is no cMX»sion for the smallest degree of dehoacy in 
pointiqg out its defects, or indeed in condemning t» Mq any 
hM of my brain, towards whom I am so unnatural a parent 
that 1 have hitherto seen them smothered without remorse. 
That which has been done by my own diffidence will be still 
more easily accomplished when aided b^ the judgment of a 
friend : — on you, then, my dear madam, it vrill depend whether 
my poor Rajah shall ^eep in peace on his native mountains, or 
expose himself to the dangers of criticism by a trip to England. 
If you think him too weak to stand the dangers of the voyage, 
he shall never move a step farther." It was published in 1796, 
tsd she retuctantlj pi^t her nape to the work. 
Under the encouraging approhatiets of Df . Cf sgs fy, htr Aixt 



essay was '*The Modem Philosopher,'* which she wrote while 
on a visit in Gloucestershire. This rural residence she thus do« 
scribes t—'* Mrs. Radcliflfe would here find enough of scenery 
without the moon, I have never seen any place that united mors 
beauties. Inclosed in a woody dingle, it appears from the hills 
above to be secluded from the world ; but it nevertheless com* 
mands a view of the rich vale of Evesham below, of the Malvern 
hills and distant Welsh mountains, and of the Severn till it is 
united with the ocean. All this we enjoy in peace ; for we have 
no carriage-road within a mile of the house, and I have hithertQ 
seen but one visitor. " ''The Modem Philosopher" was very 
popular. It is an exposure of those whose theory and praotiea 
differ, and points out the difficulty of applying high-flown prin« 
dples to the ordinary but necessary concerns of life. It passe4 
through two editions in 1800, To give effect to the humour of 
the work, it was of importance that it should be published ano- 
nymously; but the author observes, with that ingenuousnesi 
which was native to her mind, " I would not on any account 
publish anonymously anything which I should either be ashamed 
of or afraid to own/' Its success led to her acknowledgment of 
it ; the credit of which had been gratuitously conferred on two or 
three celebrated writers : it was a passport to fame and distinc- 
tion. In the ** Modern Philosopher '' the alliance of morals and 
politics was carefully disclaimed, and consequently aristocrats 
and democrats agreed to laugh. Of the positive good resulting 
from her work the author received a most pleasing testimony, in 
a letter from a young woman, evidendy of superior talents, who 
confessed that she had detected herself in Bridgetina, and in- 
stantiy abjured the follies and absurdities which created the re- 
semblance. 

Miss Hamilton's next work was '* Letters on Education/' the 
first volume of which appeared in 1801, and procured for the 
author the acquaintance and correspondence of many celebrated 
individuals, and among others of Dugald Stewart. From the 
spring of 1802 till the autumn of 1803, &f iss Hamilton, and her 
sister Mrs. Blake, made a tour of Wales, the Lakes of Westmore- 
land, and Scotland. From Llangollen she proceeded to Liverpool, 
where she participated in the hospitality of Dr. Currie, whom she 
ever after spoke of with enthusiasm. Whilst at the Lakes, Bishop 
Watson became her intimate acquaintance ; and of this distiut 
guished prelate she thus writes to Mrs. Gregory : '* We are mora 
and more delighted with the Bishop's conversation, which is 
always a first-rate feast; the sentiments are always so just, and 
expressed with so much energy, yet without the least degree of 
dogmatism: he is always cheerful, even sometimes playful, hut 
never without dignity ; in short, he is a man of a million, whom I 
shall ever consider it a happiness to have known.'' While amongst 
the Lakes, she prepared the materials for the Memoirs of Agrip- 
pina, (which exhibits in a small compass a correct epitome of 
Roman laws, customs, and maimerS)) and is considered a valuable 
addition to English school classics. 

The sisters proceeded to Edinburgh, where they acquired the 
friendship of Miss Edgeworth ; which was afterwards maintained 
with mutual cordiality, attachment, and affection. 

, Soon after the publication of Agrippina,'' in 1804, Georgelll. 
in acknowledgment of her exertions m the cause of religion and 
virtue, conferred on her a pension ; the prime minister paying « 
sponthneous tribute to her talents, which enhanced the value of th^ 
gift. On her return to England, she became the neighbour of her 
friends, Dr. and Mrs. Gregory, at West Ham, in Essex ; and 
e^mpcMd a volume of " Letters to the Daughter of a NobkmaA," 
published in 180G, which had a most favourable reception. Misa 
Hamilton had lately resided for six months in the fanuly of thia 
nobleman, and directed the education of his children, who had 
been deprived of their mother. From this time she chose to be 
designated Mrs. Hamilton. 

Her return to Edinburgh was cordially greeted by her friends, 
and in the society of the partners of her youth she was again at 
home. On this occasion she oomj^ed the pleasing song of *^Mf 
aim Fireside;" the second stanza of which most happily deacribM 
herfoeUogs; 

** Auoe matr (Gade he pralseA) ffotrnd ray aln heartaoaie Uifl«» 

yfV the friends o' my youth I may cordially mingle ; 

Nae forms to compel me to seem wae or glnd, 

I may laugh when I'm merry, or sigh when I'm sad ; 

Nae ^Oaehood to dread, and nae maUoe to fear, 

i^t trutli t« delicht me, and kindnew to ehesr i 

Oh ! the best road to happin9« ever I tried, 
• Was the road brought me home to my ain fireside.' 
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At this period Mrs. Hamilton, in conjunction with seTeral 
UiiM, established a Female House of Industry in Edinburgh, 
andoomposed a little work, ** Exercises on Religious Knowledge,'' 
on a plan which obliges the pupil to proTC, by answers to be given 
in her own words, her attention and her conception of the instruc- 
tion given by the teacher. This book, which had the approbation 
of Bishop Sandford and the Rev. Mr. Alison, was first published 
in 1809. 

The most popular of Mrs. Hamilton's works was that on which 
the bestowed least consideration. This was the " Cottagers of 
Glenbumie ;" and it was not without some diffidence on the part 
of the publisher that it went to press. Its success was universal : 
it was a favourite in all the three kingdoms. A cheap edition was 
also printed for circulation among the peasantry of Ireland and in 
the Highlands of Scotland ; and even the wild genius of the moun- 
tains confessed the influence of good sense and the importance of 
domestic economy. '* I canna be fash*d," became a popular phrase, 
and the name of Mrs. M'Clarty resounded in the polished circles of 
fashion and of elegance. ** Glenbumie" might be called a tale in 
the manner of Wilkie : it is a faithful representation of human 
nature in general, as well as local manners and customs. The 
maxims of economy and industry, — ^the principles of truth, justice, 
fiimily aiTection, and religion, which it inculcates by strikhig ex- 
amples, and by exquisite strokes of pathos mixed with humour, — 
are independent of a!l local peculiarity of manner or language, and 
operate upon the feelings of every class of readers. 

With simple and uniform habits, Mrs. Hamilton had never to 
complain of a dull or monotonous existence. Such was the relish 
for her society, that her private levee was attended by the most 
brilliant persons in Edinburgh. Of anecdote she was inexhaust- 
U>le, and in narrative she dramatised with such effect that she 
almost personated those whom she described. Her " Cottagers of 
Glenbumie" is a lasting monument of the interest she took in the 
bettering the condition of the poor. Perhaps few books have been 
more extensively useful. 

In 1812, her health being impaired, she removed to Bath, where, 
becoming convalescent, she had printed " Popular Essays on the 
Elementary Principles of the Human Mind." Although Mrs. 
Hamilton never lost her relish for works of humour and imagina- 
tion, she had, during the last six years of her life, a decided pre- 
fierencefor works of a higher order. Dugald Stewart, Paley, and 
Alison, had been the companions of her private hours. In 1815 she 
published her last work, a small volume, intitled ** Hints ad- 
dressed to the Patrons and Directors of Public Schools,*' recom- 
men^ng a partial adoption of the plan introduced into Switzerland 
by Pestalozzi. 

Her delicate health, and several bereavements in herfkmily, 
induced her to remove from Edinburgh (where she had lived for 
tome time) to England, and she had travelled as far as Harrogate, 
when her last illness overtook her ; and at this watering-place she 
expired July 23, 1816, in the sixtieth year of her age. 

Mrs. Hamilton kept a private journal for twenty-seven years, 
which consisted of a series of papers composed with a view to assist 
the writer in the exercise of self-examination, which she considered 
as the basis of moral and religious improvement. It is dated from 
1788, and concluded 1815. ^Diis journal, with her correspondence, 
is published along with Miss Benger's Memoirs of her, in two .vols., 
Longman and Co. 1818. 

Her early friend, Hector McNeil, Esq., the poet of Stirling, 
who had watched over her childhood, pays the following tribute to 
her memory, which he himself did not survive to see printed : — 
^ In all my intercourse with the world, I never knew one with a 
finer mind, a warmer heart, a clearer head, or a sounder understand- 
ing ; and, perhaps, were we to particularise the most prominent 
feature in Mrs. Hamilton's intellectual character, we might select 
the two last mentioned as the most remarkable. Such was the 
deamess of her conceptions, add such the quickness of her discri* 
mination, that she seldom or never hesitated a moment to give her 
opinion decidedly on any subject introduced ; and, what is equally 
remarkable, seldom or never were her opiniona erroneous. Such 
is the result of my observations on one I knew above forty years, 
during which she continued to rise in my estimation. In her death 
I have sustained a loss which I have reason to think I never can 
repair ; but, while my heart bleeds at the thought, it ceaset not to 
glow at the remembrance of her virtues." 



WAR AND PEACE.* 

War is a parricide, having madman and murderer written m- 
delibly on his forehead. Such is the fkith of that great namber 
who believe in the progressive advancement of man. Therefore do 
they rejoice in ^^latever, in the present day, makes fbr Piaci. 
The steam-boat, ploughing the Atlantic, is an apostle of peace; 
the rail-road, with its flying train, cries out for peace ; the printing 
machine utters many sounds, but it joins in a peaceful choms. A 
deep persuasion is sinking into all men's hearts that peace is the 
world's chief good, — ^the great medium through whidi other good 
must be transmitted. The merchant at his desk, and the mecha- 
nic at his toU, are asking why men should any longer carry fire 
and sword into each other's dominions ; and firom a high place hai 
it recently been uttered, that "a quarrel based on tiie mere 
ground of national animosity appears so revolting to the notions of 
good sense and charity prevalent in the civilised world, that the 
parties who feel such a passion the most strongly, and indulge it 
the most opeidy, are at great pains to class themselves under any 
denomination but those which would correctly designate their 
objects and feelings.f " 

So far so well: but let us not^ [in common phrase, ** halloo be- 
fore we are out of the wood." A time is doubtless coming when 
there shall be " abundance of peace so long as the moon endnr- 
eth ; " and this hope warms the heart of the Christian and the 
philanthropist But, though neither prophets nor propheta' aons, 
we may safely affirm that war has not yet finished its work oa the 
earth. Christianity b yet far too unequally diffused ; nations are 
fiar too unequally civilized, to forbid the fear that tremendooi war 
may not again rage over the world. We may yet have to pan 
through a flood of war to a higher state of civilization ; the ele- 
ments of society may yet have to be purified by a hurricane. In 
such a state of things, is it the duty of Britain to spike her gims 
and dismantle her ships, and to preach the great doctrine of an 
entire forbearance ? Is it her duty to trust her interests and her 
wealth, and whatever civilization she may have gathered togetiier, 
to the hope that her quiescence will teach other nations the grand 
lesson of Christian charity ; and that, as she looks around with 
folded arms on the world at large, all nations will be so itiuck 
with the moral spectacle, as to see in her attitude a noble exem- 
l^ification of the song which was sung, ** Peace on ear& and good 
will towards men ! " 

In truth. War has sudi a villanous aspect, that even the good 
which he has done is beginning to be denied to him. But let ni 
not be ungrateful. Cdn was made a wanderer and a vagabond on 
the earth : nevertheless, a mark was set on his fbrehead, leit any 
finding him should kill him. War is Cain's eldest diild, and is 
marked with his father's brand ; but, though we should drire him 
out, and make him a fugitive on the earth, we must not foiget 
that he has built for us a synagogue. We cannot teU why WAEhas 
been suffered to exist among men, and to be their chief pastime fbr 
six thousand years, any more than we can tell why eril came to 
have its origin. But, seeing that War has existed, and probably will 
continue to exist for some time yet to come, we can at least extract 
good out of its mischief, and point out the benefits as well as the 
miseries that have resulted. Comparatively small as is man's ad- 
vancement, but for War he would probably be far behind what he 
is now. The noblest geniuses, whose productions have in all ages 
tended to die advancement of the race, have expended their powers 
on war. Some of the loftiest minds that the worid ever saw ban 

9 TraveU through the United B:iiigdoin, for promoting the Cmm of 
Peace on Earth and Good Will toward* Men. By George PtUdngtoo, lata 
Captain in the Corpe of Royal Engineers. London, 1899. 

t liord Porhamli Bovort on Oiaada. 
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kadthdr energies itraied and derebped bj war. War, in the pro- 
duction of shields, spears, armour of all sorts, projectile engines, 
Iroildingof castles, towers, and walls, has sharpened all the in- 
TCDdre ft mnlties of men. What a glorioos thing is an English 
ihip of war, bnilt bj mathmnatics, navigated bj the stars, defended 
hj Tiloor, and managed by skill I War has organised kingdoms, 
diflnied sdenoe and the arts, extended commerce^ and enlarged 
tiie mind of man ; has broken the bonds of bigotry, has set the 
oppressed Dree, and developed new forms of government, to carry 
oa the grand experiment of the gradnal progress of the race. 
"Hsppy the nation whose annals are tiresome !*' is a well-known 
({sotition, and in some respects atrae one : but blot out from the 
leroU of history — that is, history as it has been written, — all that 
idites to war, and we should have no annals at all 1 All mi^t be 
Huomedup in a few sentences, as brief as those which occur in the 
Book of Judges, between the record of the actions of such cham- 
|ioD8 ss Samson and Barak, and Gideon and Jephthah, when we 
ire quietly told — " And the land had rest fourscore years,*' — "And 
the ooimtry was in quietness tortj years." 

We csn essily conceive that a generous mind, glancing over the 
put history of the race, and looking only at the evils of war, might 
kled to consider man as a sort of wild beast, whose ferocity might 
be diecked, but could not be tamed. But such a way of reading 
listory is very unprofitable. Let us for a moment make the expe- 
nment Wss there war in the ** World before the Flood ?" We 
ire not expressly told that there was ; but, being told that ** the 
euth wss foil of violence," we may conclude so : and accordingly 
Jimei Montgomery, in his poem, assumes that such was the fact, 
ud describes to us 

" The hordes of Gain by giant chieftains led,** 
vlio carry war to the gates of Paradise, and 

" Fan, in the spirit of their fsther, oama 
To waste their brethren's land with sword and Hame.'* 

When did war commence after the Deluge? We do not know: 
perhaps soon after the *' confusion of tongues ;'' for the first re- 
corded act of warfhre — that which ensued in the captivity of Lot, 
ud his subsequent rescue by Abraham^ — ^is introduced as a com- 
itoa occurrence. This was a mere predatory act of mrfkrt, sudi 
n is csrried on at the present day by the Toorkomans, when they 
ittack a caravan or a village, and return encumbered with captives 
ud ipofl. Of the same character were the assaults by which Job 
lost his camels, his oxen, and his asses, and had his servants slain 
by "the edge of the sword.'' 

Bot diange the scene I Mark this tumultuary host, coming 
forth from the bosom of the old world of civilisation, pursued by 
I regularly organised military force — ** six hundred chosen cha- 
noti, end all the chariots of Egypt, and captains over every one of 
them." The terrified fugitives, whose spirit had been broken by 
their alject sUvery, and encumbered by their baggage, and their 
vires sad their little ones, cry out in despair ; the waters permit 
tbem to pass over on dry land. Now they csn hearken more 
olmly to the roll of the chariot wheels, and to the tramp of the 
tdvandDg footmen : the disciplined body also ventures between the 
watery waUs, and a shout of triumph is heard from the shore — 
" Pharaoh's chariots and his host hath he cast into the sea : his 
(lunen captains also are drowned in the Red Sea." 

The same people who had fled in terror from Egypt, now make 
terror to precede them as they advance upon Canaan. During 
their wanderings in the wilderness, something of a wariike spirit 
kdheen infused into them : they encamped in regular order, they 
lurched as an army, in battalions, with their banners ; they were 
uttsMted by the sound of the trumpet; and they wweneeustomed 



to hardship and fetigue. Yet it wu hard to sustain this spirit ; 
for every now and again would the old Egyptian bondage re-appear : 
the terror-stricken spies told their countrymen how they were but 
as grasshoppers in the sight of the gigantic Canaanites; and the 
cowardly congregation said one to another, '* Let us make a cap- 
tain, and return to Egypt." Yet the Canaanites, devoted to 
judicial punishment for their abominable vices, shrank before the 
Israelites ; and we are told that whole nations emigrated, and that 
in Numidia pillars might be seen, bearing the inscription *' We 
are the Canaanites who fled before the robber Joshua." 

We might pursue this through all the great periods of history, 
firom the supposed siege of Troy down to the battle of Waterioo. 
Nebuchadnezzar overthrowing Jerusalem ; Cyrus taking Babylon ; 
Cambyses destroying the monuments of Egypt ; Xerxes lashing 
and chaining the waters, that his vast host might see the madness 
of their master ; the great scenes of Grecian story,— Marathon, 
Thermopylae, and Salamis ; the tremendous struggles between 
Carthage and Rome ; Alexander the Great, foretold by the symbol 
of " the he-goat, who moved over the face of the whole earth, and 
touched not the ground," and who died at the early age of thirty* 
two, having been permitted for twelve years to thin the numbers of 
the human race; the wars of Julius Caesar; the awful fall of 
Jerusalem ; Attila, FlageUum Dei, ** the scourge of God," making 
proud Rome to dread his wrath, and proclaiming that " the grass 
never grew on the spot where his horse had trod;" the disastrous 
scenes of our own eariy history, and the destructive descents <A 
the *' sea-kings ;" the Saracenic conquests, and the Norman 
conquest ; the wars of the Roses, and the wars of the Mongols ; 
Ghengis Kban laying waste in four years friiat five centuries have 
not repaired, and boasting that the exact account of the slain in 
his various expeditions was four millions, three hundred and ft>rty- 
seven thousand persons ; Timur sacrificing, in Hke manner, mil- 
lions, and sacking cities, under the character of a reformer, and 
for the establishment of peace and order ; the tremendous sacrifice 
of life in the Crusades, and in our own wars between France and 
England ; and, last, the meteoric career of Napoleon, expiring in 
the blaze of Moscow and the smoke of Waterioo. What would 
die consideration of all these scenes teach us, if we looked upon 
them solely with a riew to the Korrors of war ? We should turn 
away with a sickening feeling : man would appear to us one of the 
most pitiable of God's creatures, and history a roll written within 
and without, and full of mourning, and lamentation, and woe. 

But it is extremely short-sighted to look upon war in such a 
light. He who firamed us what we are, has overruled war, and 
made it like the schoolmaster's rod, the means of punishment and 
improvement. like the dead carcass of Samson's lion, ** out of 
the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth sweet- 
ness." Why do our hearts throb as we read the war-song, or 
hear the war-trumpet P Why do we follow with breathless inte- 
rest that bold imagination which carries war into heaven itself, 
and arms the celestial host ? And why does Christianity borrow 
metaphors and similes from war, and exhort the Christian to take 
the shield of faith, and to clothe himself with the whole armour of 
God ? The reason is plain. War is assumed to be a struggle be-^ 
tween right and wrong— a contention between evil and good—the 
encroaching spirit of destruction met and resisted by the preserv- 
ing and progressive spirit of improvement AU war whatever, the 
meanest, the cruellest^ the most wanton, tiiat ever outraged 
human nature, shelters itself under some plea of this nature- 
some plea of punishment for injury, some plea] of deliverance 
from actual or protection horn tiireatened suffering, or some 
detaistve pretence of extending the power and gbry, and conse- 
quently tbe supposed hofpineu, of individuals or nations. When 
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wv if not coloured by some such pvetence, it oeues to be w«r, 
$nd becomes simple robbery or piracy. 

Wbtty tbciiy some reader may exclaim, you jutiify war 1 No, 
by DO means. Bat you contend tbat it is a necessary cTil? It is an 
evUf unquestionably ; whether it has been neeessarpor not (taking 
it u a whole, instead of looking at isolated instances,) is beyond 
onrkea. War has existed through all the past history of our race, 
and all that we can say of it is what Anrian said of Alexander the 
Great — " It is my opinion that such a man, who was like no other 
mortal, would never have been bom without a special Proridence.^' 
War would never, we are assured, have been permitted to exist if 
its olyects h#d been wholly destructive or wholly useless ; and though 
war, like sUvery, is opposed to the genius and spirit of Christianity, 
there seems to be no reason why one nation, wUling to act on Christian 
principles, should abandon itself to the mercies of another which 
refuses to rec<^nise the Influence of the same pacific priaeiplea. 
In no case does Christianity call upon us to abandon our natural 
and social positions, or to give up our rights as men, because of our 
privileges u Christians ; and he who, in his individual eapacityi 
may to exemplify the spirit of meekness as, when smitten on the 
right cheek, to turn to the smiter the other also, may yet, as a 
member of the sute, be found on the field of battle or on the 
quarter-deck, and bnively, if need be, lay his body in the path of 
an advanoing enemy. 

These remarks are the result of reading *< Travels through the 
Uuited K^dom, in promoting the Cause of Peaoe on Barth and 
Good Will towards Men," by George FiUdngton, formerly a cap- 
tain in the co,rps of Royal Engineers. The author is, we are per- 
tuaded. a good and honest-minded man ; and his enthusiasm in his 
cause is very strong. Now, we honour enthusiasm in a good man : 
when combined with sound judgment, it is a most inspiring and 
wonder-working thing. But though Mr. Pilkington is apparently 
an enthusiastic and a single-minded man, he supplies abundant 
proof that his enthusiasm and his honest intentions are but little 
tempered by sound judgment ; and, as he is tolerably wdl known, 
\iiy means of his lectures, ii^ various towns of the United Kingdom, 
we have taken up his book, as bemg within the scope of the 
** LoNOOK Saturday Jouem al,'' and not without interest to its 
readers. 

9e it known, then, to such as are not acquainted with the au- 
thor, that Mr. Pilkington is an Irishman, and was ibrmeriy in the 
military service, having attained the rank of captain in the Royal 
Engineers. He brought charges of peculation against a general 
officer : a court-martial was heU, by which the general was or- 
dered to refund the money, and to be reprimanded ; but Captain 
Pilkington was dismissed the service, for having brought a number 
QJt charges i^ainst a superior ofiieer^ of which only one was borne 
out by evidence. Afterwards he received the appointment of civil 
engineer to the colony of Siecra Leone, which ill health compelled 
him to resign. He then went on a trading voyage, suffered ship, 
wreck, came through a variety of adventures, mixed with hardship ; 
gcted as lecturer to the Anti-Slavery Society; and ultimately 
began, on his own responsibiUty, and dqaendi n g on the contribu- 
tioas of the charitable^ to leotore on War, contending, wherevet he 
went, that defensive war is unchristian, and therefore morally 
forbidden. 

Far mig^^tHr causes than Mr. Pilkington's lectures must be at 
work to stop the breakings out of war. He has, however, excited 
a good deal of interest, of which the following is a pleasing and 
charaoteristio specimen. At Tamworth, he says, ** where I occu- 
pied the Town Hall, I waa most vehemently opposed by throe 
reiqpectable individuals, a lawyer, |i wholesale tee-deeter, and a 
•uipMaimort AtthecMMOfB^yWctwpe, anorofonBil 



sim toek phMse, which lasted about an hmr." AAsswaidi, al 
Birmingham, <* I met the Roman CatfaoHc priest ol Tamwocthii 
the street. He had attended my lecture in that town, and cnt«ii 
earnestly into the spirit of it ; but having left tlie^PPsrsadeTtki 
Hall beforo the dose oT die discussion, he had not sinee had aao^ 
portnnity of seeing me. He now seemed rqoaced, and in tbt fiU 
ness of his heart, he witha genuine fuH-toned Irish brogue, in4, 

'* * 'Tis I that am glad to see yon— hew do yem find jovwil 
after your labour ?' 

** * Very wdl ; I have been lecturing every daj ainee I nw jof.^ 

'* * Am I not ashamed of my Tamwortii townaaaen favbdMffaf 
so uneourteously to a strangerl I was anxious to have eoognta* 
lated you on your success in the discussion ; but I went to the ii4 
of the room where your noisy opponents stood, in order t« rease* 
s^te with them ; and when the argument oloaod, I was oUifed 
to move with the crowd, so that I lost si^t d you. Butuhrti 
noble pair of lungs you must have 1 Was I not astonishsd, uka, 
after having spoken for two hours, you eontinned the ^itrmma 
for another hour, as fresh as a daisy? WVd yon come aad tdui 
glass of wine with me ?' 

** * No, I thank you, I drink nothing but water. 

'* ' Oh 1 then, do you bekmg to the Tempenmee Society !' 

'''Yes.' 

" ' But suro they cmly prohibit yon from taking whishey.* 

*' < True, but I always like to be on the advance guaid--&r lW 
human family must be led both by precqfit and exampls.* 

'* * That is very well; but with all your exertion a litds wbi ir 
porter would do you good.' 

'* * If I had any ailment which required such a romedy, I eoiU 
not hesitate to take a dose of wine or porter : hut I am thankfal 
to say that I am in very good health.' 

" * But sure the Scriptures say that you must not be alfwyi 
drinking water !' 

*' I, of course, did not subscribe'to his good-natured oonma- 
tary ; and finding that he could not 'persuade me to tike sosMiriDe 
at his expense, he reverted to the subject of my lecture, aad MesM^ 
eamesUy to desire, that aU Christians should adopt the priadphi 
it held forth." 

On another occasion, Mr. PiUdngton was engaged in debate, on 
the top of a coach, with a passenger, wfhom he terms «a «gbtfa« 
Christian ; tiuit is, one who follows Christ in peaee, so hug tf 
nobody quarrels with him." ** My of^nent," he says, ''now 
peroeived that in all cases man was strictly prohibited fron ei- 
gaging in killing his fellow-man by his own will ; nevertheleii, us- 
willing to yiehl to the principle that we should die nther duu kfll, 
be had recourse to practice, and accordingly asked, ' Whit wooid 
you do with the Irish?' 

** * As with all other* men— «pply the remedy, < ovcroome evfl 
ifithgood.* 

<* ' Ah, sir, the more good you do for them, tiie more joa wtj 
do; those follows would never be satisfied.' 

" * That, at least, would keep our hands in ; and we are wfM 
to obey without regard to results/ 

** < But, if we dealt ^us with them, they would take y i mv^ 
of our country, and force their religion upon us.' 

* His direction, overcome evil with good, must be snflidat for 
all emergencies ; and He would not have given the commiid witk- 
out the power to execute.* 

** * Ah, sir, I am persuaded they are such a race of sangei, ^ 
nothing but powder and ball wiU keep them in order.' 

•< < You are not aware that it is an Irishman tbat ipeda to 
yon.' 

f«Iie1 
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'I, of wumt ^ ^ot refcr to mdifidaaU, but to the nation in 

Lecturing at Chatham, Mr. PUkington tells us, that ** a number 
of mOitarj officers, aa well as men, were present, and Dstened with 
gmt patience and attention — an example at once consistent with 
good sense, and worthy of their station as members of polished 
Bodetj. This meeting took place at an hotel, where it was 
isnoiiBced that I would lecture again in the Baptist chapel. I 
lecordmgly vatnmed in a tew days, and found it filled with about 
a thoosand persons, amongst whom I obserred many of the officers 
who had been present upon the preceding occasion. In the middle 
tf tiiis keture, aome person imprudently called out, * Fire !' The 
mstemation that ensued was alarming ; I endeaTOured to encou. 
nge the people by sitting quietly on the cushion of the pulpit, but 
inviin; seren hundred rushed out at once. It was, indeed, a 
nttter of thankfnlneaa that no accident occurred. 

''This reminded me of a simflar occurrence which took place at 
Pewsbnry. In the course of my lecture I was stating that some 
tboosand tons of hufnan and horse bones were imported into Great 
Ofimsby, in lineolnahire, tcom the plains of iieipsic and Waterloo, 
lad ground into manure. I i«marked thereon that we are not 
ntUfied in engi^ng others to %ht for ^s, hot after their souls are 
hrried before the bar of judgment, we take their pulverized bones 
to manure oar lands, and eat the vegetables Rudered huroriant and 
leUcioiis by die essential oil extracted from the dead bodies of our 
fellow-meQ. At this moment, one, who, I afterwards heard, was 
pibjoet to its, being OTercome by the heat of the place, uttered 
tvo or three sepulchral groans. The alarm, thus produced, was 
11 if all the skeletons of our slaughtered soldiery were seen stalking 
throogh the windows ; many of my affrighted auditors shrieked, 
nd many, both male and female, rushed to the door. One 
mpectahle young lady, following the example of others, vaulted 
from the seat over the side of the pew, because, in her haste, she 
coaldnot open the door.'' 

Mr. PUkington went over to Ireland, and his lectures on peace 
ad temperance were, on the whole, very well i^ved, in the va- 
noQt towns he visited. In Dublin, he went to visit the scenes of 
kit childhood ; and meeting with an old lady who had known his 
funlf , she remarked, amongst other conversation, ** Your father 
va$ a very benevolent man — everybody loved him ; he was always 
doioggooi But sure your step-mother was a very proud woman, 
It least everybody said so. But oh ! how like your father you 

mi— sure, I Kmember you when you were this height— what a 

bentiful boy you were— oh ! but time has made a great change in 

JQO, I would hardly have known you. I always observed that the 

^tadaonest ohildnn greiw up the ugliest ^nen." 
Here we part with Mr. PUkington. Whatever diffiertnoes of 

opbkm there mi|j be between us, we wish, as cordially as he does, 

that "War majceaae unto the ends of the earth.'* 



tBAl(tVBABB, A 8TVDT FOB DIYINB8. 

"BR.&HAB9S was the rector of St Giles's, and was both a 
very piou man and one of the most popular preachers of the age, 
who had a most peculiar talent of reading his sermons with much 
Bfc and seal." So far Bishop Burnet j to which Onslow, the 
Speaker, adds this note>— ^ Sharps was a great reader of Shak- 
>P«tre. Dr. Magnay, who had married his daughter, told me he 
>Kd to recommend to young divines the reading of the Scrip- 
tares and Shakspeare ; and Dr. Lisle, Bishop of Norwich, who had 
^ chiplain at Lambeth to Archbishop Wake, told me that it was 
often related there that Sharpe should say, that < the Bible and 
Sittkspeare made him Archbishop of York. ** • 



THE REDUCED FAMILY. 

Gbntkkl, poor families, reduced to poverty by sudden and 
recent misfortunes, occupy the least enviable position of any of the 
numerous classes of which society is composed. We say reom^-^ 
because otherwise they become so entirely incorporated and assi- 
milated with the class on which they have been thrown back, that 
no distinguishing traits or features remain visible to awaken our 
sympathies. 

The picture, then, which we would point out for contemplation 
and commiseration is, that of such a family struggling to maintain 
an appearance before the eye of the world worthy of their former 
sUte, but sorely at variance wjth their present means. Such 
attempte as these may be called foolish, and by those who have 
more wisdom than feding they may be considered as the offspring 
of vanity ; but we would not be disposed to give them so harsh % 
name. As we are no casuists ourselves, however, we leave the ad- 
justment of this point to those who are, and content ourselves with 
saying, that for our own parts, we never look on such melancholy 
attempte as those we speak of, or think of the condition of those 
who make them, but with unmingled feelings of kindness and 
compassion. 

Particularly do we sympathise with such a family when it con- 
tains one or more voung adult females. Modest, accomplished 
girls they are, but on! pitiful, most pitiful is the contrast between 
their poverty-stricken home, their poor, thin raiment thrown on 
their sylph-like forms with an affecting aim at gentility, and the 
lady-like manners, the pure and beautiful style of language, and the 
elegant carriage, of their fair but unfortunate wearers. With the 
spirit of former days still strong within them, and still fondly 
clinging, with a hold which they must soon forego, to that status 
in society from which poverty would tear them, the roiuced family 
contrive to continue to reside in a house of rather genteel appear- 
ance externally ; bu^ few except themselves know the dreadful 
struggle they have to keep such a house as this over their heads, 
and fewer still know of the misery that is within it, or Uie wretched 
shifts to which its inmates are driven to make out a livelihood. 

Althoi^h, however, the house is of rather a genteel appearanee 
in iteelf, it is yet, very often, in a populous neighbourhood, and for 
their selection of such a residence there are two principal reasons. 
The first is, that houses so situated are generally lower rented. 
The second is, a consciousness of their inability to keep up appear- 
ances with an aristocratic neighbourhood in any of the essentiab of 
respectable housekeeping ; for it would be impossible to conceal 
many trivialities from the prying eyes of those who, being in com- 
fortable circumstances themselves, quickly observe indications of 
an opposite state in others. The reduced family shun this 
humiliation, and seek a vicinity where the elegances and refine- 
menta and luxuries of genteel life are less luiown, and les« 
regarded. But if the reduced family avoid one evil they encounter 
another, perhaps still less easy to bear. They cannot altogether 
conceal from the neighbourhood that poverty is in the house. In 
despite of all the family's efforts to maintain appearances, their con- 
dition becomes known, and often has the blush been called into 
poor Miss Louisa's pale but beautiful chedc, by the rude remarks 
spoken out that she might hear them as she passed. Modestly 
she trips, or rather steals along; for her steps are stealthy, 
her deportment meek ; indicating a painful and oppressive 
sense of her changed condition and prospecta. Poor Louisa's 
appearance is still genteel, and this of itself is enough to excite 
spleen, but there is yet another provocative. By toiling night and 
diay with her needle, Louisa has contrived to purchase a new scarf, 
and this thrown gracefully around her has raised the hue and cry 
of envy and uncharitableness. 

We have said that Louisa is subjected to all this. So she is, but 
she is not alone in this species of suffering. Her sisters are equally 
persecuted. The bliffht falls, and with equally withering effecta, 
on Miss Harriet and Miss Sophia, and equally keenly do they fed 
it Even little modest Anne, who would not harm the meanest 
thing that lives, is subjected to this torture, and often, also, has the 
blush been called into her little innocent cheek, and the tear into 
her gentle but brilliant eye, by vuknur unfeeling slatterns. Often 
in her innocence and simplicity has ane, expressed her wonder to her 
mother, while the tears were streaming down her cheeks, and her 
little heart was like to burst ; for she is yet too young to obserw 
the caution of her elder sister. On these occaaions her mother 
sighs heavily, kisses away the little girl's tears, and bids her pay 
no attention to the idle remarks of idle peo^ile, and adds, <* My 
child, say nothing of this to your po9r %ther; it would only 
grieve him." 
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The girls of this unfbrtOBate fkmily have all received the elements 
of a first-rate education, and, in the case of the two eldest, that 
education was completed before the misfortune befel them which 
reduced diem to Uieir present poyertj. They, therefore, had 
looked confidently forward to such a settlement in the world as 
their superior accomplishments and their position in society enti- 
ded them to. Suitors they once had : many who fanned them with 
the soft breath of flattery, but, one by one, have they all departed, 
and departed, too, by the slow, torturing, humiliating process of 
gradually widening the intervals of their visits, and offering the most 
frivolous excuses, until they had rendered even this unnecessary by 
returning no more. 

The giris sometimes meet tfaHe mushroom admirers in the 
streets, and frequently in situations where the latter cannot avoid 
ooming in contact with them, but they always endeavour to escape, 
and the ladies feel a momentary sense of humiliation ; but pride 
comes to their aid, and they return the constrained and hollow sa- 
lutation with a dignified manner. Still, these rencontres are 
painftil to the sensitive minds of the poor girls, rendered doubly 
sensitive by their misfortunes. 

*~ It is an affecting sight to see these amiable accomplished young 
ladies, now assembled around one little table in one mean-looking 
paltry apartment, labouring with that needle to earn their bread, 
nay, not only their own bread but that of their parents, and their 
younger sisters and brothers. There is an air of sad cheerfulness 
seated on dieir countenances. Gentle, mild, and resigned, are they 
all. But the poverty that presses on them is great. They who 
once had splendid wardrobes can now with great difficulty 
command even such trifles as a pair of new gloves or a cap *, an(f in 
the case oT the two younger ones, their best apparel is now so 
faded and gone that they cannot appear in the streets unless their 
•canty and decayed dress be eked out by some of their elder sisters' 
better-conditioned gear. The girls love each other with the most 
tender affection, and each is more anxious to deck out her sister 
than herself. 

Early and late, as you may perceive by the pale waxen hue of 
their countenances, do they toil for the support of the family, yet 
all their toil scarcely produces the means of a meagre subsistence. 
Their table, which was wont to be so abundantly spread, now 
boasts but the scantiest, and often the meanest fare. Yet for this 
they care nothing, as die merest and plainest trifle will now, as 
indeed it always did even in their best days, satisfy their wants. 
It is, however, a striking and melancholy memento of their 
ikllen condition. Still, neidier are they discontented nor unhappy. 
The house still rings with their melodious voices, singing the 
iongs of their happier days; and in the correct and scientific 
manner in which these songs are sung the listener at once recog- 
nises the effects of a superior education. All the girls, especially 
the two eldest, play delightfully on both piano and harp, and they 
once possessed handsome instruments. Their father was in arrears 
for the rent, and the instruments were sold, and sold at half their 
value, to satisfy the landlord ; and thus, piece-meal, has the whole 
of their ornamental furniture gone from time to time for the last 
few years. 

Tlie father entertained once the most brilliant prospects for his 
two boys, and the education he gave them was calculated to adapt 
them for almost any situation they could be called upon to fill, and 
the lads themselves felt a fuU consciousness of the advantages they 
possessed, and fully participated also in their Other's high hopes 
regarding their future fortunes. Grievous, therefore, was the dis- 
appointment, and sad the feelings of both father and sons, when it 
was found necessary, in order to eke out the scanty income, to 
allow one of them to go behind the counter of a druggist, and the 
other that of a haberdasher. Too young to think of callhig philo- 
sophy to their aid, or to reason themselves into submission to their 
destiny, the proud boys' hearts were like to burst when the humble 
empbyment was proposed to them, until habit had reconciled them 
to their lot, and perhaps shown them the folly of their pride. 
They still struggle to maintain their pretensions to superior conside- 
ration, and more especially do they struggle after this distinction 
in the article of dress. But the boys will be the makers of their 
own fortunes yet, and the humiliations to which they are now sub- 
ject will prove a hard, yet a wholesome lesson. 

The father is a highly respectable-looking elderiy man^ but his 
countenance is care-worn and melancholy. He still dresses gen- 
teelly, however, although his coat certainly appears to be rather the 
worse for the wear, but it is carefully brushed ; and his neckcloth 
is at once remarkably clean and neatly put on. His grave coun- 
tenance, his stately form, and his grey locks, prematurely grey, 



render his appearance highly prepossessing and gentlemanl 
His friends say, however, that they remark a great chang^e .o 
him for the worse within the last four or five years. He is fai 
fast, and no wonder he should, for he has had much to distress b 
and when he looks on his unprovided children, and thinks 1 
different is their condition from what he once hoped it should 
the old man wishes himself in his grave. He rarely goes abr 
now, and never into the city ; for he dislikes to revisit the see 
of his prosperity, or to meet the friends and acquaintance of 
better days. When he does go out, it is to take a solitary vrall 
a mile or two into the country, where he may be occasionally n 
and appearing to be half interested in the scenery around him, i 
half absorbed in melancholy reflection. 

At home he has become a little peevish and cross-temper 
In the days of his prosperity he was all kindness, aU got 
humour, and urbanity. An angry word then scarcely crossed 
lips, a frown seldom marred his countenance, but misfortune 1 
soured his temper, and sickened him of the world. His affectioa 
fiunily make every allowance for the old man's weakness, and i 
only never resent his littie hasty ebullitions of anger, bat sdwi 
endeavour to soothe and allay the irritability which occasions the 
and he is not insensible to the kindness ; for he often apologii 
for the rudeness of a hasty enression the moment he has uttei 
it, and if it is to one of his daughters he draws her towards h 
and imprints a Idas upon her forehead, a tear glistens in his q 
and he bids her never mind the unguarded language of a cross c 
man. His daughter on these occasions makes no reply, she ca 
not, her heart is too full, but she flings her arms around his ne* 
and sobs. 

The mistress of this faUen house, again, is a tall, genteel, lad; 
looking person. She evidendy was once beautiful, but her beaut 
has long since &ded away, not so much from the encroachments • 
age as firom the pressure of misfortune. Her countenance, to 
like her husband's, is grave and melancholy, yet is there much I 
admire in these elegant features, and in the dark eye whose bri 
lianoy aflliction could not altogether auench. The whole com 
tenance is eminently impressive, ana calculated to comman 
respect. 

Like her husband, she stiU dresses well, and it is most pleasai 
to look upon her even in these the days of her poverty. Ht 
plain, dean, frilled, close cap, white as the driven snow, and he 
flowing silk gown, one of the renmants of more prosperous tima 
deck out a figure of more than ordinary dignity, a dignity which i 
not a little improved (indicative of decaying physical powen thougi 
it be) by a pair offender tortoise-shell spectacles. Her manner i 
calm, solemn, and deliberate ; but there is nothing of austerity ii 
it, nothing repulsive. On the contrary, it is gende, kind, an< 
affable. She is evidently a woman of education, her language ani 
deportment bespeak it; and the apartment in which abe at thi 
moment sits exhibits some beautiful specimens of her attainment] 
in the accomplishment of drawing ; executed in the d^ys of hei 
youth, when she feared no evils, when no approaching misery waJ 
anticipated. 

But the shifts to which this unfortunate £lmily are often driven 
to procure even the means of subsistence, ay, even these, for they 
are reduced indeed, is, perhaps after all, the most melancholy pari 
of the picture. Mora than once has Louisa been seen, under the 
cloud of night, disguised in an old cloak and bonnet, stealing up to 
the pawnbroker's to procure something wherewith to put off the 
morrow, or perhaps to funush the long-delayed meal of the dar. 
She hesitates and lingera about the entrance to the pawnbroker s 
before she can muster courage enough to go in, yet this courage, 
perhaps, she would never find, did she not also watch the oppor- 
tunity when the place was clear of applicants. Never, poor giri, 
does she leave that place but in tears, for it is only when the trial i< 
past, when agitation and anxiety have given way to reflection, tiiat 
she feds fully impressed with the degrading nature of her errand. 
This expedient, however, and all othera of a similar kind, are care- 
fully concealed from the unfortunate father. He knows nothing 
of them, or, at least, he is saved the pain of hearing tbem 
discussed. 

His table is always furnished if not plentiAUly at least 
comfortably, and he does not inquire whence or how it has beeo 
procured. He is afraid to ask, for although he does not knew be 
guesses the source and the means. Poor decayed fieunily ! 

Our object in sketching them will have been accomplished, if 
any of our readen, in danger of felling into such a condition, have 
been inspired with a feeling of moral couraob to hunt their 
traismela, and boldly to /ao€ the world. 
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A LONDON POUCE OFFICE. 

l3T endeaTourin^ to obtain the usual assistance to enable a poor 
By to return to hfa parish in lirerpool, I was directed by the 
perseer to put him in charge of the poUoe, as the onlj means 
litable to hia case, to obtain an order from the sitting magistrate 
recting the parish officers to send him to his home. This, with 
e boy's consent* I accordingly did; and accompanied him, 
hilst yet in custody, to the magistrate's oflfice, Hatton Garden, 
n arriral, I passed, whilst following the young prisoner, through 
!onps of policemen, who were standing in the doorway and dark 
^ssages. At length I arrived in the outer room : here my feel- 
Igs were shocked on hearing the chief of this lower apartment 

iferate authoritatiTe directions, intermixed with cursing and 
ring, whilst similar oaths were continually uttered in the 
and din of official converse, consequent on his orders, among 

subordinates. When I pressed through the crowd, the gloomy 
ppearance of the filthy floor, greasy walls, cobwebbed ceiling, 
bd dirty windows, seemed to be so perfectly in keeping with their 
ptMs expressions, that I fancied myself in some lower abode : nor 
Id this imagination want heightening, when, in waiting for my 
hnx, I observed so many parties of male and female pickpockets 
pd rioters, who remained, as they arrived, in distinct divisions, 
itch in char^ of its respective district policeman. I was some 
^e detained here, and not a little shocked at the unconcemed- 
toess with which, in business-like style, the police were conducting 
some to trial and some to punishment At length 1 and my young 
fsnperwere summoned into the judgment-haU. On entering, I 
eoold not fail to notice that it was not. surpassed in dirtiness and 
fflth by the room which I had just left;, and, although the official 
inmates were few, their superiority over those of the outer chamber 
was more discernible. The bench, above which was placed the 
toyal arms, covered with dust, was elevated as high as the ceiling 
permitted : on either side of it were magistrates' chairs ; and, in 
front of the whole, a long narrow table, like a counter. On the 
bench sat the principal magistrate, a person of immense corpu- 
lence; his substa n tial countenance, being thrown into shade by the 
only light which passed through the cUrty windows at his back, 
without doubt must have rendered him an object of terror to the 
criminaL Below the level of the bench sat cLerks at a small table 
tsking notes, while others were engaged swearing the witnesses as 
they entered. One of these advanced to meet me with a quick 
itep, evidently anxious to save time, and without any ceremony 
presented me a New Testament, saying, ** You shall well and truly 
nrear on the — '* 

" I will not swear at aU.'' 

Starting, he quickly turned to the magistrate, and sharply said, 
*' Here's a man won't swear, sir !" 

" Come up here," said the magistrate, in a deep and hollow 
tone. 

I mounted the steps in front of the counter, and he thus conti- 
nued, " Why — ^won't — ^you— swear?" 

" Because I am a Christian." 

"Are you a Quaker?" 

"No." 

" Why — ^won't — ^you — swear ?" 

" Because I conscientiously believe that a Christian ought not 
to do so ; for our Lord said, ' Swear not at aU.' " 

" Wfll you affirm ?" 

"I win." 

" Say on, then." 

As neither they nor I knew how to affirm, they took my evidence 
It once. — Pilkington*8 Adventures. 



A&MORIAI< BBARINOS. 

These ensigns, which are commonly supposed to be peculiar to 
EoTopean nations, were customary among the Saracens. Joinville, 
I French Nobleman, who accompanied St Louis on his unfortunate 
dpedition to Egypt ,bears witness, with many others, to this fact 
He says, speaking of the Saracen chieftain, or Soldan, — *This 
Saeeden chief of the Turks was held to be the most able and cou- 
ngeous of all the Infideb. He bore on his banners the arms of 
the Emperor, who had made him a knight. His banner had 
lereral bends, on one of which he bore the same arms with the 
Sultan of Aleppo, and on another bend on the side, were the arms 
of the Sultan of Babylon." — Johnet*4 Joinville, 



AN ARMENIAN MARRIAGE.* 

During a residence of some length at Constantinople, my ac- 
quaintanoe with the Turkish language enabled me to gratify the 
natural curiosity of my disposition. Before I had been there a 
fortnight, I had already an extensive acquaintance, and very shortly 
I found myself admitted to the familiar society of several families. 

It was on the 9th December, 1837, that an Armenian banker 
called on me, to carry me with him to assist at the marriage of one 
of his countrymen. We entered his caicque, a kind of boat peculiar 
to the port of Constantinople, elegant in form, and very light and 
swift, but not very commodious. We passed up the Golden Horn, 
and directed our course towards Hasse-Keai, at the bottom of the 
port of Constantinople, and passed under the recently erected 
bridge connecting GakUa with ConsUntinople. We left behind 
us, on our left hand, the mosque of the Sultana Valide ; the magni- 
ficent mosque of the great Solyman ; and the Fanal, a low and 
obscure suburb, the residence of the Greeks : on our right hand, 
the Arsenal, the pubUc baths, and the beautiful mounds where the 
mortal remains of the Mussulmen repose beneath the green shade 
of the cypress. We landed near the barracks of the artillerymen, 
near the house of the bridegroom. Here I was received with a 
politeness and cordiality that affected me, and with honours which 
confused me. Pipes, sweetmeats, and coffee, were handed down ; 
then, aU wrapped in long pelisses, we reposed upon the cushions 
of the divan, whilst waiting the arrival of other guests. << We are 
an brothers, we are all chUdrea of Christ," was a phrase frequentiy 
repeated to me. 

We shortly took our places at table : the repast was not long, 
but agreeable and delicate; just midway between the scrambling 
dinners of the Orientals and the formal meals of Europe. We each 
had knives and forks, but we all carved firom the same dish. As 
soon as dinner was over, all hastened from the restraint of a chair, 
which is as hateful to an Armenian as to a Turk, and sought the 
comfort of the divan and chibouk. The presence of a Frank 
served to break the ordinary silence which \a the general accompa- 
niment of the pipe. All these Armenian bankers, usually so grave 
and quiet, became most merciless questioners. Many were the 
queries put to me upon the customs and institutions of Europe, 
upon our treatment of women ; on the best means of making and 
preserving a fortune ; on the different commodities of life; on the 
various productions, the fruits, and the quality of bread and of 
water in Europe. I answered all these questions as well as I 
could, and with the more pleasure as my national pride was grati- 
fied whilst doing so ; and I had it also in my power to remove, or 
at least to weaken, many prejudices, especially regarding the place 
which women occupy in our families and in society. 

After a weU-occupied evening, we all lay down on mattrasses 
spread on the floor in the Turkish fashion, but nevertheless form- 
ing comfortable and even elegant couches. The pillows and 
counterpanes are ornamented with lace and embroidery rarely met 
with in Europe. The breakAst in the morning was a repetition of 
the dinner of the previous evening. There were, however, some 
additional guests, and it was accompanied by music and singing. 
Five musicians (among whom an old Greek, the Paganini of 
Constantinople, was pointed out to me) were seated on the carpet 
in one comer of the room, and composed the orchestra. Two of 
the musicians sang, accompanying themselves on the guitar: there 
were also two violins and a flute. Even with a knowledge of the 
words of the song, it was impossible to distinguish a single syllable, 
^e artist rested so long upon each letter, as it were, drawling out 
his nasal tones. The airs are sometimes melodious, but monoto- 
nous, and quite destitute of rhythm and harmony. The music, 
however, appeared to give great delight to some of the bankers, 
who, being either richer or better judges than the other guests, 
encored their favourite airs and liberally rewarded the musicians. 
An air on the violin, executed by the ftunous Miron, gave them 
the greatest delight ; every time he prolonged for a full minute a 
harsh quivering tone on the treble string of his three-fetringed 
violin, they held their sides with laughter. After amusing us in 



* Traofilated from tbe '\Rerue de Paris.' 
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this manner, the mnsieUnt removed to the women's apartment, 
where probably the same scene was enacted. 

Some of the most noted among the Armenian clergy were pre- 
sent at this breakfast. Soon after it was over, we ascended into 
the principal room of the house, where the benediction of the 
nuptial garments was to take place. The Armenian clei^gj dis- 
played great magnificence in this ceremony. The richness and 
splendour of the pontifical costumes was very remarkable. At 
least twenty boys, ^m twelve to sixteen, performed the duties of 
choristers. Their voices were generallv sweet and pure. This 
music was of a different character from that we had heard before ; 
the rhythm eould be distinguished, and the parts were in harmony. 

When this ceremony was over, we embarked in a boat, to go to 
the residence of the bride, where similar entertainments to those 
we had been engaged in had been going on. She lived at Fanal, — 
that is to say, on the shore opposite the Golden Horn. I was in 
the same boat as the bridegroom, who appeared alternately agi- 
tated by hope and fear, and took no pains to conceal bis emotions. 
lie had never either seen or conversed with his bride. These 
marriages in the dark seem strange to us ; but when we consider 
the insignificant part played by an Eastern woman in society, our 
surprise is lessened ; and, in spite of all, celibacy is mudi less 
common among the Orientals than with us, and they marry much 
earlier. The Mussulman is occupied all day abroad, and does not 
return home till the evening, and even that time is frequently 
spent in the society of his friends : if he goes out to see them, his 
wifb is either left at home^ or on her arrival separated from him ; 
she is never in his company, except in the harem, and all he re- 

3uires from her is conjugal fidelity and attention to her maternal 
uties. As to the first, he relies upon the complete seclusion in 
which she is kept ; and as to the second, what mother does not 
love her child ? How different is it with us : our wives are conti- 
nually with us ; they take part in our pleasures, and frequently in 
oar business ; we require so much fh>m them, that it is not sur- 
prising if we often hesitate for a long time to contract a connexion 
iO complete and intimate. 

A great many relations and friends were assembled at the house 
of the bride's father, in the same manner that there had been at 
the bridegroom's. The court of the Areopagus could not have 
presented a graver and more imposing aspect &an this assembly of 
Armenians, arrayed in their dark flowing robes, and close black fur 
eaps, sitting cross-legg^ on the sofas surrounding the apartment, 
beneath the shadow of the undulating clouds sent up from their 
pipes. After the delay of an hour spent in preparations, the bene- 
diction of the garments of the bride was performed in nearly the 
same manner as had taken place with those of the bridegroom. 
She was then dressed in the women's apartment, and soon after we 
saw her come forth accompanied by the relations of the bridegroom 
who had come with us to take her away. She was covered with a 
long veil, composed of strips or ribands of gilt paper, which 
reached to her feet, and not only prevented her from being seen, 
but herself from being able to see her way ; in consequence, she 
was obliged to walk so slowly that it took her more than a quarter 
of an hour to traverse a little garden to reach the boat which waited 
for her. Are this temporary blindness, and the veil which enve- 
lopes the bride, meant as emblems of resignation and modesty, or 
are they only intended to cover maidenly shame ? As she passed, 
a shower of small pieces of money was scattered over her, a 
symbol of the abundance and happiness presumed to be in store 
for her. 

We again crossed the sea, and then the men on foot, and the 
women in a carriage drawn by oxen, repaired to the church where 
the union was to be consecrateid. Before describing this ceremony^ 
1 ought to mention a very characteristic circumstance. The young 
bride had scarcely disembarked, when a servant came up, who with 
a mysterious air spoke a few words to the bridegroom's brother, 
who then held a short conversation in a whisper with the principal 
guests. I inquired the meaning of all this of my companion, who 
had never quitted me for a moment, and with an almost over- 
whelming politeness had made a point of introducing me to every 
one of hu friends. He told methat the colonel of the artillery, Ali 
Bey, had sent during our absence to say that although they had the 
permission of the seraskier-pacha for celebrating the feast with 
music and other entertainments, he would not permit its conti- 
nuance if they did not give him a Baksheeth (a present), and I. was 
surprised to find that this demand was complied with. I have 
since learned thit it was impossible to refuse, for these haughty 
mendicants have been known in such a case to seize the bridegroom 
and throw him into prison. It is to be hoped that such a state of 



things will soon be but matter of history, and will never igainl 
revived. 

When we reached ihe church, I seated myself, cross-legged H) 
the rest, on the rich carpets which covered the pavement. Ti 
schismatic Armenians, who resemble the Turk^ in theh* manse 
much more than their orthodox brethren, seem to have eztcdde 
this imitation of their masters even into their chttrcfaes. The m 
fusion of carpets and the vast number of lamps, are common t 
both Armenian churches and the temples of IsUmism. Alter loo 
prayers and chantings, the mass was begun : it wu seven o'doc 
in die evening, but as the ancient division of the days is still fo| 
lowed in the East, as, for instance, Sunday evening with ui is fli 
beginning of Monday with them, the day ending with Sunset as i 
observed by the Jews in all countries, the service was designate 
as matins. The church was of a very elegant fbrm, and the doos 
which was f^shly painted and shining with varnish, reflected th 
lights of thq wax candles and lamps. The incense whidi rose arooa 
us was almost overpowering. Toung children bearing wu taper 
paraded round the gallery of the dome, chanting all tite time 
others, below, bore discs of silver, hung round with little bells, oi 
the end of long nit sticks, which they shook from time to time 
and by that signal increased or diminished the loudness of tfaeioog 
At the moment of the sacramental invocation, calling noon God tt 
manifest himself in the elements, on the altar, a veil hid the ofli 
dating priest and the acolytes from the sight of the hithM, tui 
the children in the gallerv grouped themselves immedhitely oppo 
site the altar, and raised their voices in a slow and sweet-tone^ 
strain. Their young heads, standing out in relief from the dooA 
depicted on the dome, appeared like a choir of celestial spirits. 

The young pair, kneeling fkce to face, were occupied in prayer, 
whilst expecting die nupdal benediction, widi one attendant ctr* 
cumstance at which I was very much struck. For a considenbk 
time the priest held the crucifix immediately over their heads boved 
nearly together. What lessons may not be learnt by that imposi' 
tion of the redeeming cross ! 

The bride remained covered with the nuptial veil, throogbovt 
the whole course of these ceremonies, and it was not nntil At 
arrived at her husband's house, that she was unveiled to iiun intlie 
presence of some of the nearest relations of both sexes. I bad it 
in my power to have assisted at this ceremony, but I apprdtesded 
that by so doing I might have infringed upon etiquette, and dis- 
cretion imposed a curb on my curiosity. I knew that she vas 
young and handsome ; — probably one of those clear and fair com- 
plexions and large dark eyes which characterise the Armenians, 
and are expressive of purity and peace of mind : those eyes are 
rarely animated by aught but simplicity of character and beD^ 
volence of soul. The daughters of Armenia are certainlj the 
most charming of their sex among the inhabitants of Constan- 
tinople. 

The dinner which followed was more abundant and longer than 
that of the preceding evening, the orchestra wu more nirifj, and 
the company more numerous, but everyUiing wu coadncted in the 
same manner. The men passed the night in smoking and taking 
coffee ; the women in nearly the same way ; some Greek bdies 
alone began a dance, a kind of circular movement, without ctdeace 
or character. A sleeping apartment was offered to me; and after 
the fadgues of so busy a day, I was very glad of the opportnnityof 
the privacy, in which I could recall the impressions wiiich the 
scenes I had witnessed had made upon me. The diief of tiie 
Armenian nation, whose good sense and intelligence, as well asks 
very attentive politeness, had interested me much during the whok 
day, was the only person besides myself who wu permitted H 
retreat and take ** French leave." The rest of the party p««edi 
sleepless night. 

It is not strange that I had difficulty in composing mysdf ts 
sleep, but that grave and sad ideas visited me nuy sppear so. » 
is true, that, from my windows I could see the minarets and im- 
perial tombs of the Mosque of Ejoub ; but this fine, gilded, em* 
melled asylum of the inhabitants of the seraglio, of diosc nnknon 
princes who pass but from one tomb to another, hu nothing in nl 
aspect which inspires melancholy. To adorn the dead b tbe pr«^ 
tice of the East; and after seeing all her cities and high places, otr 
first reflection is that the dead are better lodged than the Uring, 
and the beasts are better used than the men. ^ h* til 

Sleep came at kst; it was unbroken till I wu roused ^ 
report of the cannon, which announced to Constantinople m 
anniversary of the birth of Mohammed. 
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INFLUEKCE OF HABITS. 

The whole charaeter may be eaid to be comprehended in the 
tenn habUss so that it is not so far from being true, that '* man is 
a bandle of habits.^ Suppose you were compelled to wear an iron 
collar about your neck through life, or a chain upon your ankle ; 
would it not be a burden erery day and hour of your existence 1 
Ton rise in the morning a prisoner to your chain ; you lie down at 
ni^t, weary with the burden; and you groan the more deeply, as 
joo reflect that there is no shaJcing it off. But even this would be 
to more intolerable to bear than many of the habits of men ; nor 
voeld it be more difficult to be shaken off. 

Habits are easily formed— especially such as are bad { and what 
ftHlay seams to be a small affair, will soon become fixed, and hold 
m wtdi the strength of a cable. That same cable, you will recol- 
W, is formed bj spinning and twisting one thread at a time ; but, 
vbm once completed, the proudest ship turns her head towards it, 
iftd acknowledges her subjection to its power. 

Habits of some kind wUl be formed oy every student He wiU 
lure a particular course in which his time, his employments, his 
tboofhts and feelings, wiU run. Good or bad, these habits soon 
become a part of himself, and a kind of second nature. Who does 
not know, that the old man, who has occupied a particular comer 
of the old fire-place in the old house for sixty years, may be ren- 
dered wretched by a change ? Who has not r^ of the release of 
fte agtd prisoner of the Bastile, who entreated that he might again 
ictsn to his gloomy dungeon, because his habits, there formed, 
vere to strong, that his nature threatened to sink under the attempt 
to break them up? You wiU probably find no man of forty, who 
bai not habits which he laments ; which mar his usefulness, but 
vhich iie so int er w o v en with his very being, that he cannot break 
thrssgh them, at least he has not the courage to try. I am ex- 
ycctiog yra will form habits. Indeed, I wish you to do so. He 
nut be a poor character, indeed, who Uves so extempore as not 
to hare habits of his own. But what I wish is, that you form 
tboie habits which are correct, and such as will every day and hour 
idd to jtmr happioeea and usefulness. If a man were to be told 
(hit he must use the axe, whieh he now selects, through life> would 
be not b« carefol in selecting one of the right proportions and 
temper } If told that he must wear the same clothing through lifo, 
voold he not be anxious as to the quality and kind ? But these, 
in the cases supposed, would be of no more importance than is the 
idection of habits in which the soul shall act. You might as weU 
plice tbe body in a strait-jacket, and expect it to perform, with 
(tse, and comfort, and promptness, the various duties of the body, 
u to throw the soul into the habits of some men, and then expect 
it viU aecomplish anything great or good. 

Ifo sot ftar to undertake to form any habit which is desirable } 
for it esn he formed, and that with more ease than yom may at first 
■oppose. Let die $ame ihing, or the tame duly, return at the 
muUmteftery doff^ andit will eoon become pleatani* No matter 
if it be irksome at first ; but how irksome soever it may be, only 
ktitretora periodieally, every day, and thatf ithout anyinterrup. 
tioB for a time, and it wiU become a positive pleasure. In this 
«t7 <U our habits are formed. The student who can with ease now 
tit do*n, and hold bis mind down to his studies nine or ten hours 
i day, would find the labourer, or the man accustomed to active 
babits, sinking under it^ Should he attempt to do the same thing, 
i bafe 8eei\ a man sit down at the table sproMi with luxury, and 
eat bia •aibr's biscnit with relish, and without a desire for any other 
food. His health had compeUed him thus to Uve, tiU it had 
b^me a pleasant habit of diet Previous to this, however, he had 
been rather noted fbr being an epicure. ** 1 onee attended a pri- 
loier," lays an ejweUent man» " of some distinction, in one of ^e 
priiOBi of the metropoUs, iU of a typhns fbver, whose apartments 
vm gloemy in the extreme, and surrounded with horrors ; yet this 
IjnaoMt israred me afterwards, that, upon his release, he quitted 
Jwni with i degree of reluctance \ custom had reconcUed him to 
tbe ttihght admitted through the thick-barred grate, to the filthy 
ipoU and jpatches of his plastered walls, to the hardness of his bed, 
•od ercn to eonfinement.'' 

I «haU specify habits whidi, in my view, are very desirable to 
ne ittident, and, at the same time, endeavour to give specific diree* 
tiOBt how to form them. 
]jr^»e« a plan Md befbrehand for every dap. 
Tbeae plans ought to be maturely formed the evening previous, 
*>d,oa rising in the morning, again looked at, and immediatdy 
'■fend ipoa. It is astonishing how mueh more we accomplish in 
& BB|^ day, (aid gf wlMt elie u lifo made up ?) by having the pbm 



previously marked out It is sb in everything. This morning a 
man was digging a path through a deep snow-bank. It was almost 
insupportably cold, and he seemed to make but little head-way, 
though he worked as if upon a wager. At length, getting out of 
breath, he paused, and marked out the width of the path with his 
shovel, then marked out the width of each shovel-full, and conse- 
quently the amount of snow at each throw of the shovel. In 
fifteen minutes, he had done more, and it was done neater and 
easier, that in thirty minutes previous, when working without a 
plan. It is of little consequence by what we illustrate, if we make 
a thing clear, and impress it upon the mind. I have found, in my 
own experience, as much diflference in the labours of two days, 
when working with, or without a plan, as, at least, one-half, with- 
out having the satisfaction, in the latter ease, of knowing what I 
have done. 

Experience wiU tell any man, that he is most successful in his 
own pursuits, when he is most careful as to method. A man of 
my acquaintance has a small slate, which haiu^ at his study-table* 
On that he generally finds, in the morning, his work for the day 
written down ; and in the evening he reviews it, sees if he hai 
omitted any thing, and, if so, chides himself that aU is not done. 
—Todd* 8 Student $ Manual. 



IMMORTALITY OP THOUGHT. 

Fearful indeed is the responsibility which rests upon each 
one in the formation of the characters of those around Elm ! a 
responsibiUty, too, from which none can escape, not even the 
weakest. Every one to whom God has granted the liberty of 
speech — nay every one to whom is given the power of conveying 
even a single idea to the mind of another, may contribute in some 
degree to modify his charaeter. Look how much the whole com- 
plexion of the soul may be changed by the operation of a single 
thought. Its influence ceases not as the sound of our voice dies 
away. In the mind of him to whom it is imparted it often loni^ 
afterwards "lives and moves." Neither does it stand there 
isolated and alone. Perhaps it touches some secret spring, and 
awakens a train of reflections, of which he who first gave it birth 
never dreamed. By the principle of association^ another thought, 
which seems naturally to arise flrom it> is called into being, and 
then another from this, until they flow on in long succession to 
end we know not where. Sometimes the sentiment thus lightly 
imparted in conversation, which was forgotten at once by the 
speaker, has remained in the mind of him who heard it, recurring 
to his memory again and again, through a length of years. How 
powerful an effect then may a single sentence produce in modn<« 
lating character! and who would carelessly take the responsibiHty 
of fixing in the mind of another that thought, which is to link to 
itself such important results ? 

What a striking hypothesis, by the way, is that of Coleridge- 
connected with Ms curious history of the German servant-girl, 
familiar, no doubt, to our readers — that no thoughts which have 
once entered into the mind ever perish — that, instead of passina 
away, as we are accustomed to believe, or being utterly blotted 
out, they are only for a time concealed and buried beneath more 
recent impressions — that they are inscribed upon the imperish* 
able tablet of the memory, there to remain for ever ; like those 
buried cities of Italy, safe and uniiyured, though their very exist- 
ence was forgotten. Every one's experience furnishes at least 
something analogous in eonfirmation of this idea. How often do 
thoughts, which for years have slumbered, again suddenly flash 
upon us in all their force, yfre know not how, or whence 1 The 
words of an old song — the incidents of our cbildhood-.the feelings 
which then influenced us, but which had for years perished from 
the memory, suddenly awake from their silence, and sweep back 
over the souL There is fearful solemnity in the thought, that in 
our unguarded moments of social intercourse, we may fix in the 
minds of others thoughts and influences which we would not wish 
to remain there for ever, especially if we follow out the suggestion 
referred to— that this is the mysterious record implanted within 
man, which is one day to give with imerring certainty the long 
history of his life, at that day when th^ thoughts of all hearts 
shall be called into judgment— nothing lost — ^nothbg foigotten.— 
New York Review. 
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ARABIAN 8TMPATHT. 
<* Weary and faint from the fatigue of our journey,** aayt Lieutenant Well- 
•ted. in his Trareli in Arabia, ** in order to enjoy the tnAntm of the 
erening breeae, I had ipread my carpet beneath a tree. An Arab, poadng 
by, pauaed to gase upon me, and touched by my condition and the melan- 
choly which was depicted in my countenance, he proffered the salutation of 
peace, pointed to the crystal stream which, spariding, held its course at 
my feet, and said, ' Look, friend ; for running water maketh the heart glad.' 
With his hands folded over his breast, tliat mute but most graceful of 
Eastern salutations, be bowed and passed on. I was in a situaticm to esti- 
mate sympathy ; and so much of that feeling was exhibited in the manner 
of this son of tlie desert, that I liave never since recurred to the incident, 
trifling as it is, without emotion.** 

8PKVCH. 

' *' Speech is morning to the mind ; it spreads the beauteous images abroadt 
which else lie furied and clouded in the soul.**—- iVat Lee. 

CARRION CROWS AND TOUNO DUCKLINGS. 
In 1815, 1 fully satisfied myself of the inordinate partiality of the carrion 
orow for young aquatic poultry. The cook had in her custody a brood of ten 
ducklings, which had been hatched about a fortnight. Unobeerred by any- 
body, I put the old duck and her young ones into a pond, nearly three htm- 
dred yards from a high fir-tree in which a carrion crow had built its nest : 
it contained five young ones almost fledged. I took my station on the bridge, 
about one hundred yards from the tree. Nine times the parent crows flew 
to the pond, and brought back a duckling each time to their young. I saved 
a tenth victim by timely interference. When a young brood is attacked by 
an enemy, the old duck does nothing to defend it La lieu of putting herself 
betwixt it and danger, as the dunghill fowl would do, she opens her mouth, 
and shoots obliquely through the water, beating it with her wings. During 
these useless movements, the invader secures his prey with impunity.— 
Waterton. 

YOUTH AND AGR. 
Youth beholds happiness gleaming in the prospect Age looks back en 
the happiness of youth ; and, instead of hopes, seeks its enjoyment in the 
recolleciioiis of hope*— Omnioiia. 

RKTRIBUTION. 

By the sun, and its rising brightness ; 

By the moon when she foUoweth him ; 

By the day when it sheweth his splendour : 

By the night, when it covereth him with darkness ; 

By the heaven, and Him who built it ; 

By the earth, and Him who spread it forth ; t 

By the soul and Him who completely formed it. 

And inspired Into the same its faculty of distinguishing. 

And power of diooetaig wickedness and piety ; 

Now is he, who hath purified the same, happy : 

But he, who hath ooirupted the same, miserable. 

Koran, 

CARBONIZRD TRXB. 

A tree in a complete state of carbonisation has been found at Guadalonpe, 
burled in the midst of volcanic substances. There was no vestige of leaves ; 
it was broken seven feet below the first branches, and the fracture resembled 
that of trees destroyed by a hurricane ; it was at intervals surrounded by a 
parchment-like, cylindrical substance, the colour of a dead leaf, which was 
the remainder of a vegetable, called in that country the ** burning liana,** 
which is as succulent as the cactus, and which, being suddenly exposed to a 
violent heat, lost its aqueous particles without the entire destruction of its 
bark. The whole was found in a stratum of red puzaolanum mixed with 
pumice. The charcoal to which it was reduced, was the same as that used 
for domestic purposes, except that a slight smell of coal was exhaled from it 
during combustion. Six diifnent strata lay above this tree t the uppermost, 
of vegetaUe earth, proved the antiquity of the whole, and this, combined 
with the distance from the present active volcano, makes it probable that the 
eruption which covered it proceeded fhnn the Huelmont group, of which 
the Quraibe forms the principal summit— ^M«iurwm. 

AN INCONYBNIBNT LIKENB88. 

A respectable young man was tried for a highway robbery committed at 
Bethnal Green, in wbidi nei^bonrhood both he and the prosecutor resided. 
The prosecutor swore positively that the prisoner was the man who robbed 
him of his watch. The counsel for the prisoner called a genteel young 
woman, to whom the prisoner paid his addresses, who gave evidence which 
proved a comjOete alibi. The prosecutor was then ordered out of court, and 
in the interval another young man, of the name of Greenwood, who awaited 
his trial on a capital charge of felony, was introduced and placed by the side 
of the prisoner. The prosecutor was again put up into the witness-box, and 
addressed thus: * Remember, sir; the life of this young man depends upon 
your reply to the question I am about to put, Will you swear again that the 
young man at the bar is the person who assaulted and robbed you ? * The 
witness turned his head towards the dock, when, beholding two men so 
nearly alike, he became petrified with astonishment, dropped his hat, and 
was speechless for a time, but at length declined swearing to either. The 
young man was of course acquitted. Greenwood was tried for another 
offence, and executed ; and a few hours before his death acknowledged that 
he had committed the robbery with which tba other was charged.— JFOto, 
on CircumtUmtial Evidence% 



POBTIC DESCRIPTION OF THE DBVON8HIRS CLIMATI. 

The west wind always brings wet weathv, 
Theeast wind wet and oold together; 
The south wind surely brings us rain. 
The north wind blows it back again ; 
If the sun in red should set. 
The next day surely will be wet ; 
If the sun should set in gray. 
The next wHl be a rainy day. 

THB DUMB MADB TO 8PBAK. 

"In the time of Huxrut Moossa, (the prophet Moses,) thsrewasm^ 
woman, a widow, whose years exceeded a hundred, and she had beoo la 
dumb from very age ; but she still insisted on guiding herfunily, andkcf 
all her chQdren, who amounted to forty or fifty, locked np in csfciin ht 
house, so that they could not go out and enjoy themselves. Wesrj, st iiw |ti| 
of their confinement, they applied to Moees, and besought him to pnj i 
God to have their old mother removed, that they might have tbdr ton c 
enjoyment * That can be done,' replied Moees ; * but say, shall I not nthc 
offer her the choice of another husband?* The children scoffbd at tbitidet 
but the old woman. In whose presence this passed, got intoaforioupMiao 
and her tongue, whidi had been still for years, got Into pUyatthe toi 
mention of another husband. * You wretched wretches ! * die exdaiiiM4 
* would you interfere with the favour of the pn^etof God toirardiii»,w 
prevent me from enjoying the good he oflSers? * **— ^. & Firaser. 

HUMAN HAPPINR88. 

" 1 have lived,'* says the Indefatigable Dr. Clarke, ** to know that the gra 
secret of human happiness is this— never suflte* your energies to itagocti 
The old adage of * Too many irons In the fire' convoys an abomhtthkfala 
hood; you cannot have too many: poker, tonga, and aU--lmp then ai 
going.- 

OLD PABLB. 

Mr. Paravey writes, that a rabbinical fable is preserved hi the work il 
Basnage, in which mention Is made of the samlr worm, used for polkhhi 
the stones of the Temple of Jeruaalem without noise, when SeksDon cmi 
the construction of this edifice. All this, says M. Paravey, seems to be a 
plained by the fact observed by M. Ehrenberg, that certain trifx^b m 
almost entirely composed of the sUioeons coverings of infusoria. 

CLOCK AT YBR8AILLB8. 

Preparations have been madeat YersaiUes to replace the dock of the kfaf^ 
death, in the court called the Cour de Marbre. This dock has no nxchah 
ism, and has only one hand, which Is placed at the precise momatof tki 
death of the last king of France, and which does not move during the vbok 
of his succesBor*s reign. This custom dates from the time of Louis XUL- 
Newtpaper paragraph, 

VAN DIBMBN'8 land. 

Some years shice, the prisoner population, compared with the free, «» m 
thirty to one ; butat present in Van Diemen*s Land it is as six to one. TUi 
is easily accounted for : there are very few ^narriages between priioBen, 
wherecw it is otherwise with those who enjoy flieedom ; and it isals) nO 
known that marriages In these colonies are for tiie most part verjr prolific, 
so that every year the disproportion between the two dassss beoomesfrester. 
•^Hobart Town Courier, 

DREAMS. 

For the most part our q>eeches in the day time cause our phsnts^y to i«fc 
upon the like In our deep : as a dog dreams of a hare, so do xammmAt^ 
jects they thought on ftist. For that cause when Ptolemy, kinf of Eg7Pt» 
had posed the seventy Interpreters In order, and asked the nlnsteoitb mta, 
what would make one deep quietly in the night ; he tdd him, the bat i^ 
was to have divine and cdeetlal meditations, and to use honed aotioBi In m\ 
day time<-nJ7urton*# Anat. of Mel, 

PREVENTION OF FIRE. 

M. Letellier proposes, in a memoir presented to the French icsdeoj rf 
Sciences, to ste^ vegetable substances, such as iMq>er, linen, te., io ^oi^ 
centrated soluticm of glass formed of four parts of potaahand oot of wtt 
in ordo* to render them less liable to take fire. 

A 8H0WMAN'8 proclamation. 

The following prodamation of a showman was taken verbatim ss be crii| 
it thiwigh the streets :-♦• Will be shown at the Town Hall,T»ri8lock,st « 
hours of seven, eight, and nine, to the nobility and gentry, what iscaOid ■ 
the French language phantasmagoiy, in the English, mafio l*'*^ Jv 
sorts of birds, beasU, reptiles, and pantonUmes, "Spedally the 'o^'Jf'^ 
ning seen in many parts of England, but chiefly in the East and ^«^^^ 
also what we are. and what we i* to be— namdy, death aelaige ss «2J^ 
being, dx foot high, with an hour-gtoss In his hand; and eveiythingtnrtro* 

Ing and amusing to aU ages and societies, both thrdd snd the i*i*^^^ 
hope you will aU come. If you cannot all come as many ss <» •^T* 
and nobody can say It a'nt worth seeing, except he ><0^<^'^' ~~^ 
science. Boys and girls for the sum of one penny. Tbdr honest **2J 
parents for the sum of twopence. Gentlemen and ladies, dxp«Bce««* 
God save us all."— Jfr#. Bra$*$ Letters, 
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CHEERFULNESS. 

Ay Italian monk, hanng been once asked how it happened that 
be It all times, in the cold of winter as well as in the heat of 
nmmer, looked so cheerful, while most of his brethren of the 
lame monasterj appeared addicted to a temperament qnite the 
rererse, answered, that whenerer he foond himself at all disposed 
to be gloomy, he looked ont of his little window towards the skj, 
or upon the earth, and his heart was at once filled with emotions 
of tbe most nnqaalified happiness. If it were morning, he beheld 
the son, ronod which myriads of nations — not onlj those dwelling 
upon our planet, but those placed also npon the other spheres be- 
longiiig to our system, — were moving in the enjoyment of the one 
great central soarce of light. Nor were they the nations of men 
merely in whose felicity he rejoiced. He felt that there was not a 
bird in the air, nor a giuit in the sunbeams, — not a qnadmped in 
the forest, nor a lily in tbe field, nor a fish in the deep,— that did 
cot more or less exult in the return of the day. Why should he 
not share in their joy ? 

If it were night, and sadness knocked at the door of his solitary 
ceD, again he looked to the heavens, and in vain attempted to 
coant tile new suns and worlds through which he was journeying 
vith the planet upon which it was his destiny to be fixed for a 
vb3e. He thought of the hosts of intelligent creatures for whose 
benefit those gbrious lights were created. He felt that, however 
bumble he was, however limited the sphere of his duties, he was 
one of those to whom the care of the Great Parent of all extended. 
His bosom swelled with tbe hymn of praise which those muldtu- 
dinons legions were raising towards the fountain of life and light. 
His feelings bounded beyond the thresholds of time ; his soul 
passed for the moment into those regions of space where years, or 
days, or hours were unknown ; his mind overflowed with love, — 
that absorbipg, seraphic, ever increasing love, which no temporal 
object can ever excite. He then turned to the traveller who had 
mterrogated him, and said, ** You may think me a visionary, per- 
btps ; but, after all, I would not give these my dreams — if dreams 
they be— for all the realities of that which is usually called life. 
These are the sources of my cheerfulness. They help me in the 
performance of my various duties. They enable me to look upon 
tbe necessary evils of human existence as so many trifling occur- 
rences not worthy of notice, at least, not worthy of a tear ; and, if 
I feel happy in my heart, I cannot help showing it in my counte- 
nance." 

Tbe stranger acknowledged that he had never heard more wisdom 
a^^eamnlated in a few words than in those which had just reached 
his ear from the smiling lips of the Italian monk, whose cheek, 
though bronzed by many a summer sun, still glowed with the 
▼isonr of a healthy constitution. In truth, the cultivation of 
cheerfiilness is the secret of health of tbe highest and the most 
uniform order. It is, moreover, in itself a virtue well entitled to 
t place amongst those which are called the cardinal. It fits the 
Bind for study, for conflict, for command or obedience ; it enables 
the body to sustain fatigue ; and the person in whose bosom it 
unally resides has more power to make those around him happy, 

VOk I. 



than the king whose forehead frowns beneath the weight of the 
most splendid crown. 

I have a pet phrase, which I use so often that my friends turn it 
into a subject of ridicule. An event happens, (not a very pleasant 
one, perhaps,) and, though it concerns my own welfare, 1 am 
very little disposed to grieve about it. My wife wonders at my 
imperturbability, and asks why I do not lament it ? I ask in my 
turn, ** cui bono $** This is my great resource, my talismanie 
temple of refuge. Can grief mend the matter ? Can dull, down- 
cast looks,— can a failing heart,— can an impatient temper, fit ms 
for bearing up against a misfortune which has really occurred ? If 
it has occurred, it is already passing away. If if. only be ap- 
proaching, who knows but it may by other events be turned aside 
altogether? and then my fears (if fears I entertain) are so much of 
merry existence absolutely and most unnecessarily spoiled. If th6 
calamity has come and gone, cut bono to recall it, and to turn it 
around on all sides for the critical examination of a gloomy habit of 
mind ? My cui bono may be laughed at, but nevertheless there if 
more of philosophy ir the phrase, and if I may presume to add 
of sound religion, too, than in many ponderous volumes of sermoni 
which I could name. 

** Ever against eating cares 
Lap mo in ooft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse. 
Sooh as the meeting soul may pierce. 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning ; 
The melting voice through mazes running. 
Untwisting all the chains that tia 
The hidden soul of harmony.'* 

I cannot, however, claim originality for my etU bono, I 
borrowed it of an old man, who deserved to be a brother of the 
Italian monk already mentioned. He had, however, seen more of 
the world than the anchorite, and he was never unprepared to find 
a subject of consolation for persons in every station. ** You are 
unmarried,'' he would say — ** well, you are freed from the cares of 
children — the perplexities of household affairs— the peril of having 
drawn something else than a prize from the lottery of matrimony. 
It will cost you but a little industry to make a competency ; enjoy 
it by sharing it with your friends. Keep a clear conscience, and all 
will be well with you." *' You are poor — be it so, docs wealth 
produce happiness ? I know a man who pbssesses more money 
than he can ever spend, unless he chooses absolutely to throw it 
into the sea. He has a splendid mansion in town — a beautiful villa 
in the country — an elegant woman for his wife, and a numerous 
and lovely family. Yet he is not happy, though he boasts of 
having no want. But yon have, I said to him, the greatest of 
wants— you want a want. This was literally the fact. He had 
nothing to desire, so far as temporal affairs were concerned. He 
had retired from business, and was without any regular occupation 
adequate to engage tbe energies of his mind. We were walking 
through his grounds on a fine spring morning. I stopped him te 
observe a company of gnats who were divided into sets of tens or 
twelves, and dancing in regular figures. They seemedi short at 
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was the time they were doomed to live, ia the enjoyment of perfect 
bliia^ These creatures, said I, have each of them a want, they 
•re full of a love that seeks reciprocity ; and while they are in por- 
iiiit of the favourite object, what can equal their activity, their 
happiness ? The moment that want is satisfied, they perish. 

♦* One man,*' continued my aged friend, ** is less prosperous in 
hii profession than his neighbour. But look at his children, you 
see none more blessed with talent. They learn with such a sur- 
prising facility that it is delightful to teach them. They form for 
the fire-side a source of unmixed gratitude, a consolation for all the 
ills of life. Another had amassed great wealth for his children, but 
tney have aU gone from his side, carried away by some contagion or 
an hereditary disease. Well — they have gone to prepare his way to 
a better world-^to alienate him betimes from an excessive love for 
this life ; and it is in his power to remove the despair of the unpro- 
vided widow — to dry the tear of the orphan. The peasant, who is 
below the reach of care, is often the gayest of the gay for that very 
reason. In short, let us but act upon the impression that there is 
•carcely a position in life without its means pf cheerfulness, and if 
W9 only take the trouble to adopt them, we shall be amply rewarded 
for our labour." 

m » I II ■ I ■ > 

A FARAGRAPH FOE DRUNKARDS. — HOW TO FACB AN KNBMY. 

HiNRT PHrkbr, at the age of seventeen, was, by Ihe death of 
Ills master, left alone in the world to gain a livelihood as a shoe- 
maker. He shouldered his kit, and went from house to house 
Biaking up the farmers' leather, and mending the children's shoes. 
At length a good old man, pleased with Henry's industry and 
g^dy habits, offered him a small building as a shop. Here Henry 
applied himself to work with persevering industry and untiring 
ardour. Early in the morning be was whistling over his work, and 
his hammer was often heard till the ** noon of night." He thus 
obtained a good reputation, and some of this world's goods. He 
soon married a virtuous female, whose kind disposition added new 
joys to his existence, and whose busy neatness rendered pleasant 
and comfortable their little tenement. Time passed smoothly on ; 
they were blessed with the smiling pledges of their affection, and 
in a few years Henry was the possessor of a neat little cottage and 
a piece of land. This they improved, and it soon became the 
abode of plenty and joy. But Henry began to relax in his conduct, 
and would occasionally walk down to an alehouse in the neigh- 
bourhood. This soon became a habit, and the habit imperceptibly 
grew upon him, until (to the grief of all who knew him) he became 
a constant lounger about the alehouse and skittle-ground, and, 
mlng on from bad to worse, he became an habitual drunkard. 
The inevitable consequences soon followed : he got into debt, and 
hii creditors soon took possession of all he had. His poor wife 
used all the arts of persuasion to reclaim him, and she could not 
think of using him harshly: she loved him even in his degradation, 
for he had always been kind to her. Many an earnest petition did 
she prefer to Heaven for his reformation, and oftoi did she endea- 
TOur to work upon his paternal feelings. Over and over again he 
promised to reform, and at last was as good as his word, for he was 
Uidnced to stay away f^m the alehouse for three days together. 
His anxious wife b^pan to cherish a hope of returning happiness ; 
bat a sudden cloud one day for a moment damped her joy, 
"Betsey," said he, as he rose from hb work, **give me that bottle." 
These words pierced her very heart, and seemed to sound the knell 
of all her cherished hopes ; but she could not disobey him. He 
went out with his bottle, had it filled at the alehouse, and, on re- 
taming home, placed it in the window immediately before him. 
" Now," said he, ** I can face an enemy." With a resolution 
fixed upon overcoming his pernicious habits, he went earnestly to 
work, always having the bottle before him, but never again touched 
It. . Again he began to thrive, and in a few years he was once more 
the owner of his former delightful residence ; his children grew up, 
and are now respectable members of society. Old age came upon 
Henry, and he always kept the bottle in the window where he had 
first put it; and often, when hia head was silvered over with age, 
be would refer to his bottle, and thank God that he had been able 
to overcome the vice of drunkenness. He never permitted it to be 
removed from that window while he lived, and there it remained 
UAtil after he had been consigned to his narrow home. — ChetLGoM, 



THE LUMBERERS OP AMERICA. 

The following interesting description of the *' processes of the 
lumber business," as carried on in Maine, is from the North 
American Review, Maine, as our readers are aware, is the most 
easterly of the United States, adjoining the British province of 
New Brunswick — the great timber district of America. The bu^ 
ness of procuring the timber for exportation, is called lumbenm§ 
or logging. 

" When a lumberer has concluded to log on a particular tract, the 
first step is to go with a part of his hands, and select suitable situa- 
tions for building his camps. In making this selection, his object 
is to be as near as possible to the best clumps of timber he intends 
to haul, and to the streams into which he intends to haul it. He 
then proceeds to build his camps, and to cut out and dear oat bis 
principal roads. The camps are built of logs, being a kind of lor 
houses. They are made about three feet high on. one side, and 
eight or nine on the other, with a roof slanting one way. The roof 
is made of shingles, split out of green wood, and laid upon rafi^rs. 
The door is made of such boards as can be manufisctuied out of a 
log with an axe. Against the tallest side of the camp ia built the 
chimney ; the back being formed by the wall of the camp, and the 
sides made by green logs, piled up for jams, about eight feet apart 
The chimney seldom rises above the roof of the camp ; thougk 
some, who are nice in their architectural notions, sometimes carry 
it up two or three feet higher. It is obvious,' from the constmc- 
tion, that nothing but the greenness of the timber prevents the 
camp from behig burnt up immediately. Yet the great fires that 
are kept up, make but little impression, in the course of the win- 
ter, upon the back or sides of the chimney. A case, however, 
happened within a year or two, where a camp took fire in the 
night, and was consumed, and the lumberers in it were burnt to 
death. Probably the shingle roof had become dry, in which case 
a spark would kindle it, and the flames would spread over it in a 
moment. 

** Parallel to the lower side of the building, and about six feet 
from it, a stick of timber runs on the ground across the camp. The 
space between this and the lower wall is appropriated to the bed- 
ding ; the stick of timber serving to confine it in its place. The 
bedding consists of a layer of hemlock boughs spread upon the 
ground, and covered with such old quilts and blankets as the 
tenants can bring away from their homes. The men camp down 
together, with their heads to the lower wall and their feet towards 
the fire. Before going to bed, they replenish their fire ; some two 
or more of them being employed in putting on such logs, as with 
their handspikes they can manage to pile into the chimney. As 
the walls of the building are not very tight, the cool air plays freely 
round the head of the sleeper, making a difference of temperatofe 
between the head and the feet not altogether agreeable to one on- 
used to sleep in camps. A rough bench and table complete the 
furniture of the establishment. A camp very similar, though not 
so large in its dimensions, b built near for the oxen. On the top 
of this the hay is piled up, giving it some warmth, while it ia conve« 
nient for feeding. 

*' A large logging concern will require a number of camps, which 
wiU be distributed over the tract, so as best to accommodate the 
timber. One camp serves generally for one or two teams. A iemm, 
in ordinary logging parlance, expresses, not only the set of four or 
six oxen that draw the logs, but likewise a gang of men employed 
to tend them. It takes from three or four to seven or eight men, 
to keep one team employed ; one man being employed in driving 
the cattle, and the others in cutting down the trees, catting then 
into logs, barking them, and cutting and clearing the way to each 
tree. The number of hands required, depends upon the distance 
to be hauled inversely. That is, most hands are required when tiie 
distance is shortest ; because the oxen, returning more frequently, 
require their loads to be prepared more expeditiously. 

*' Having built their camps, or while building them, the miiA 
roads are to be cut out. These run from the camps to the landnif 
places, or some stream of sufficient size to float down the logs oa 
the spring freshet. Other roads are cut to other clumpa of tiasber. 
They are made by cutting and clearing away the underbnuh, and 
such trees and old logs as may be in the way, to a sufficient width 
for the team of oxen, with the bob sled and timber on it, to pass 
conveniently. The bob sled is made to carry out end of the tim- 
ber only, the other drags upon the ground ; and the bark is chip- 
ped off, that the log may slip along more essily. 

*' The teams proceed to the woods when the first snows come, 
with the hands who are not already there, and the supplies. The 
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inppUes consif t prineipallj of pork and flour for tke men, and 
Indian meal for the oxen. Some beans, tea, and molasses, are 
added. Formerly hogsheads of mm were considered indispensable, 
sod I hsve before me a bill of snpplits for a logging concern of 
three teams in 1827-28, in which I find one hundred and eighty 
gsllons of mm charged. But of late, very few respectable lumber- 
era take any spirits with them. And the logging business is con- 
sequently earned on with much more method, economy, and profit. 
The pork and flour must be of the best quality. Lumberers are 
leldom content to take any of an inferior sort ; and eren now, when 
floor is twelve dollars a barrel, they are not to be satisfied with the 
coarser bread stufls. 

*' Hay is procured as near to the camps as possible. But as 
Bost of the timber lands are remote from settlements, it is gene- 
nily necessary to haul it a considerable distance. And as it 
BDSt be purchased of the nearest settlers, they are enabled to 
obtUn very high prices. From twelve to twenty dollars per ton 
it usoally paid. When the expense of hauling it to the camp is 
sdded, the whole cost is frequently as high as thirty dollars a ton, 
and sometimes much higher. Owners of timber lands at a distance 
from settlements, may make a great saving, by clearing up a piece 
of their land, and raising their own hay. 

** Some one of the hands, who has not lo much efficiency in 
getting timber, as skill in kneading bread and frying purk, is 
tppoioted to the office of cook. Salt pork, flour, bread, and tea, 
coDfttitute the regular routine of the meals, varied sometimes with 
salt fish or salt beef. Potatoes are used when they can be had. 
>iow and then, perhaps, when the snow is deep, they catch a deer, 
sod live on venison. 

'* The men are employed, through the day, in catting the timber 
and driving the teams. In the evening some take care of the 
oxen ; some cut wood for the fire ; then they amuse themselves 
with stones and si aging, or in other ways, until they feel inclined 
to torn in upon the universal bed. On Sundays the employer 
dsiflis no control over their time, beyond the tiddng care of the 
csttle, the fire, and the cooking. On this day, they do their 
washing and mending ; some employ themselves besides, in seek- 
ing timber, and some in hunting partridges ; whilst some remain 
in the camp and read the Bible. 

'* They remain in the woods from the commencement of sled- 
ding, some time in December, until some time in March ; in the 
coarse of which month, their labours are usually brought to a close, 
either by the snow's getting too shallow or too deep. If there are 
heavy thaws, the snow runs off, not leaving enough to make good 
baoUng. If, on the other handi, it gets to l^ four or five feet deep, 
the oxen cannot break through it, to naake the path which it is 
Becessaryto form, in order to get at each individual tree. The 
meo and teams then leave the woods. Sometimes one or two 
remain, to be at hand when the streams open. I know one, who 
last winter stayed by himself in the woods, fifteen or twenty miles 
from the nearest habitation, for the space of twenty-eight days ; 
doring which time he earned 203 dollars by getting in timber with 
his aie alone, being allowed for it at the same rate per thousand 
that the lumberers were, in getting it in with their teams. He 
foind some berths in the banks of the stream, where all that was 
necessary was to fell the tree so that it should fall directly upon 
the water, and there cut it into logs to be ready for mnning. 

" When the streams are opened, and there is a sufficient freshet 
to float the timber, another gang, called * river drivers,' take charee 
of it. It is their business to start it from the banks, and follow it 
down the river, clearing off what lodges against rocks, pursninf 
ind bringing bock the sticks that run wild among the bushes and 
trees, that cover the low lands adjoining the river, and broking up 
jams that form in narrow and shallow places. A jam is caused by 
obstacles in the river catching some of the sticks, which in their 
tani catch others coining down, and so the mass increases until a 
loUd dam is formed, which entirely stops up the river, and prevents 
the farther passage of any logs. These dams are most frequently 
formed at the top of some falL And it is often a service thai 
nqures much skill and boldness, and is attended with much danger, 
to break them up. The persons wh<5 undertake it must go on to 
the msss of logs, work some out with their pickpoles, cut some to 
pieces, attach ropes to others to be hauled out by the hands on 
ihore, and they must Jbe on the akrt to watch the moment of the 
rtarting of the timber, and exercise all their activity to get clear of 
it, before they ore carried off in its tumultuous rush. 

" Some weeks, more or less, according to the distance, spent in 
this wsy. brings the timber to the neighbourhood of the saw mills, 
^ihoit distance obofe OMtown, on the Pcnobteot, thwe is a boom 



established, extending across the river, for the purpose of stopping 
all the logs that come down. It is made by a floating chom of 
logs connected by iron links, and supported at suitable distances by 
solid piers built in the river ; without this it would be impossible 
to stop a large part of the logs, and they would be carried on tht 
ireshet down the river, and out to sea. The boom is owned by an 
individual who derives a large profit from the boomage, which it 
thirty-five oents per thousand on all logs coming into it. Thi 
boom cost the present owner about 40,000 dollars. He has olfered 
it for sale for 45,000 dollars. It is said the net income from ift 
last year, was 15,000 dollars. 

" Here all the logs that come down the Penobscot, are collected 
in one immense mass, covering many acres, where is intermingled 
the property of all the owners of timber lands, in all the brood 
region Uiat is watered by the Penobscot and its branches, from the 
east line of Canada above Mooseheod Lake, on the one side, to tha 
west line of New Brunswick, on the other. Here the timber 
remains, till the logs can be sorted out for each owner, and rafted 
together to be floated to the mills or other places below. Rafting 
is the connecting the logs together by cordage, which is secur^ 
by pins driven into each log, forming them into bands, like the 
ranks of a regiment. This operation is performed by the owner of 
the boom. The ownership of the timber is ascertained bv tha 
marks which have been chopped into each log before it len the 
woods ; each owner having a mark, or combination of marks, of 
his own. When the boom is full, only the logs lowest down can 
be got at, and the proprietors of other logs must wait weekst 
sometimes months, before they con get them out, to their greol 
inconvenience and damage. 

*' After the logs are ratted, and out of the boom, a great part oC 
them are lodged for convenience, in a place colled Pen Cove, 
which is a large and secure basin in the river, about two milao 
below the boom. From this cove they con be token out as they 
ore wanted for the mills below. While in the boom, and at 
other places on the river, they ore lioblo to great loss from pluii« 
derers. The owners or drivers of logs wiU frequently smunlt 
oil that come in their way, without regard to marks. K« 
owners or conductors of some of the mills on the river ore said 
to be not above encouraging and proctisiog this species of piracy. 
Indeed timber, in oil iu stages, seems to be considered a loir 
object for plunderers, from the petty pilferer who steols into tha 
woods, feUs a tree, cuts it into shingles and carries it out on hia 
back, to the comparatively rich owner of thousonds of dollars. 

" When the logs have been sawn at the mills, there is another 
rafting of the boards, which are floated down the river to Bangor, 
to be embarked on board the coasters for Boston. In this pro* 
cess they are subject to much injury, first by the mode of catch* 
ing them as they come from the mill sluices, the rafters making 
use of a picaroon, or pole with a spike in the end of it, which U 
repeatedly and unmercifully driven into the boards, taking out 
perhops a piece at eoch time ; secondly, by the holes mside by 
the pins driven into the boords in rotting ; ond thirdly, by th# 
rocks ond ropids and shallows in the river, breaking the rafts to 
pieces, and splitting up the boards as they descend. These in- 
conveniences will be partly remedied by the railroad now in 
operation, unless other inconveniences in the use of it should ba 
found to overbslaoce them. 

" The kinds of timber brought down our rivers are pine, sprtios, 
hemlock, ash, birch, maple, cedar, and hackmatack. For tha 
greoter port of it is pine. The lumberers moke obout six kinds 
of pine ; though they do not agree exoctly in the clossifiootioo, 
or in the use of some of the names. The most common division 
is into pumpkin pine, timber pine, sapling, bull sapling,* Norway, 
and yellow or pitch pine. The pumpkin pine stands pre-eminent 
in the affections of the lumberers, becouse it is the lorgest tree, 
ond makes fine large clear boards. They are soft and of a ytl* 
lowish cast The timber pine and saplings are the most common. 
The former is generally preferred, as being larger and more 
likely to be sound. Yet the saplings are said to make the harder 
and more durable boards. The common sapling grows in low 
lands, generally very thick, but is opt to be muoh of it rot||n. 
The bull soppling is larger and sounder, grows on higher lond^ 
and miied with hord wo^d. The Norway pinef is a much 
border kind of timber than the others. It is seldom sawed int6 
boards, though it makes excellent floor boards. But it is gene- 
rally hewed into square timber. In the provinces it bears a 

• AU the kinds hera named, with the exoeption of the two last, ase 
varieties of white pine, 
t This plna is called also red pfaio, from the colour of ita boriu 
112 
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higber price than the others. There is not mnch of it brought 
to market, and it is not rery abandaot in the woods. The yellow 
pine is very scarce, if to be found at all in that region. 

" We wUl conclude with some remarks upon the different modes 
•f operating, made use of by owners of timber. These are three. 
One is, f»r the owner to hire his men by the month, procure 
teams, and furnish them with equipments and supplies. A second 
is, to agree with some one or more indiTiduals to cut and haul 
the timber, or cut, haul, and run it, at a certain price per thou- 
sand feet. The third way is to sell the ttumpage outright ; that 
lit to Mil the timber standing. 

'* The first mode is seldom adopted, unless the owner of the 
timber is likewise a lumberer, and intends to superintend the 
business himself. The second mode is very common. It is 
considered the most saving to the owners, because the lumberer 
has no inducement to select the best timber, and leave all that is 
not of the first quality ; to cue down trees and take a log, and 
leave others to rot that are not quite so good, but which may be 
well worth hauling. Its inconveniences are, that as the object 
of the lombeter is to get as large a quantity as possible, he will 
take trees that are not worth as much as the cost of getting 
them to market, and which, besides being of little value them- 
ieltes, render the whole lot less saleable by the bad appearance 
they give it The owner too is subject to all the losses that may 
happen, in running the logs down the riyer. Very frequently he 
is obliged to make one contract to have the timber cut and hauled 
to the landing places, and another to have it run down ; for the 
rifer driyeri are a distinct class from the lumberers. Most of 
them are indeed lumberers, but it is but a small part of the 
lumberers that are river drivers. A great part of the lumberers 
•re fanners who must be on their fums at the season of driving, 
and therefore cannot undertake anything but the cutting and 
hauling. They are paid for the number of thousand feet they 
deposit at the landing places ; and the logs being surveyed, or 
sealed, as they are hauled, their object is to get as many thousand 
•s possible on the landing places ; while the river drivers may be 
Tery careless about getting them all down, and the owner may 
never receive nearly the quantity he has paid for cutting and 
hauling. In operating in this mode, the owner usually furnishes 
the supplies, provisions, &c. ; and the lumberer procures the teams 
and hires the men. The owner commonly does not bind himself 
to pay, before the logs get to market ; and he frequently makes a 
contract for his supplies on the same condition, in which case he 
has to pay from twenty-five to thirty-three per cent more for his 
goods, than he would dealing on cash or common credit Some- 
times, when there is no freshet, the logs do not get down until the 
second year ; and then the trader and lumberer both suffer for want 
of their pav. 

'* The third mode is the simplest and easiest for the owner. 
He avoids all trouble of furnishing supplies, of watching the 
timber on the river, and of looking out for a market. But he 
must have a man of some capital to deal with, as he furnishes his 
own teams and supplies, and pays his men, receiving very heavy 
advances. The purchaser of it has no interest to cut the timber 
savinglv. and he sometimes makes dreadful havock among the 
trees, leaving a great deal of valuable stuff" on the ground to rot. 
And if he selects only the best trees in a berth, much of the 
timber kit standing may be lost, because no one will afterwards 
want to go into that berth, f^m which all the best trees have been 
eulled. It is common now, in all larse concerns, for the owner 
to employ a man to pass the winter in me camps, living alternately 
at one or another, for the purpose of sealing the logs, keeping a 
correct account of them, and seeing that the timber is cut aoconl- 
ing to the con^'act But, after all, there is always found to be a 
considerable Msrence between timber cut by the thousand, and 
that which is cut on stumpage. 

** Each mode has its troubles. But we think that owners at a 
distance will manase their concerns with least vexation by selling 
the stumpage, provided that they have honest men to deal vrith." 

•(ECUANICS AND MECHANICS' INSTITUTIONS.* 
Mm. Claxton is what we may term a mechanic of the right tort, 
—a self-taught man, who, having helped h:mself through life, 
wishes all his brother mechanics to do the same. He accordingly 
sets great value on self-instruction, and certainly we have no wish 
to depreciate it ; for whatever may be the defects incident to the 
adncation of a self-taught man, he usually exhibits a force of cha- 

• Hints to M«ohanlos, cm Self-Educalkin and Mutual Instruction. By 
TlnvniT CujnoM. London : Taylor and Walton, 1830. 



racter, which enable^ him frequently to outstrip his oompetHon. 
Working men, too, must usually be self-taught : for, obliged u 
they are to commence earning a subsistence eariy m life, mach 
that they acquire must be obtained in time taken from their brief 
moments of relaxation, when the tired body and mind nitnnlly 
shrink from anything in the nature of mental exertion. This 
must still continue to be the case to a large extent, even though 
the present generation, to use Mr. Claxton's phrsie, '* lives k 
clover/' as compared with the past 

Mr. Claxton tells us that he iron ** bom in the year 1790, iboot 
a hundred miles from London, and one mile from a small market 
town." His father was a day-labourer ; and he himself took care 
of a flock of sheep, and afterwards worked ** in a garden for tup. 
plying the market, till 1 was near thirteen, when I was apprenticed. 
My father gave me the choice of being a carpenter ora whiteamiih. 
1 chose the latter ; and have continued in that business, or kin. 
dred branches, now over thirty years. I was to serve seven yean 
for certain weekly wages, and ten pounds were to be added at the 
end of the term, if I was thought to deserve it" He passed bis 
apprenticeship creditably, picking up information as he coold; 
and, having a strong partiality for mechanical pursuits, by trying 
his hand in making ingenious toys and gimcracks. When be had 
served out his time, his master gave him ten pounds, and inqnired 
what he should do with himself. '* * Go to London, sir,' answered 
1, for 1 had made up my mind. * Well, Tim,' said be, 'keep 
your right hand forward, and yon will do well enough ;' and he 
gave me a hearty £arewelL" 

*' I reached this great city in April, 1810. From tbeeircaai. 
stance of having lived in a rural district, I had then never sees lo 
much as a steam-engine, or heard a lecture on anything, or read a 
book connected with the arts and sciences, save what 1 bare men* 
tioned, and a poor Geography borrowed for a short time. The 
reader will bear these things in mind. He must make aUowaocei 
for the generation of mechanics of that day, which are not to be 
taken for those of this. A man, or a boy, then, might possiblj 
talk with some plausibility of the lack of opportunities. Nothing 
had then been done to cheapen, and circulate, and simpUiy ostfol 
knowledge for the mass of the people. There were no Mecfaanits* 
Institutions — no popular libraries or reading rooms— no lectures 
which we operatives could get at, or understand if we did." 

*' I was," continues Mr. Claxton, "just twenty-five yesrs of 
age, when I saw for the first time a course of lectures annooooed. 
It was on Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. The talk abo^t 
pneumatics, hydrodynamics, &c, was of course all Greek to me ; 
but looking farther down, I found notices of ex)ierimeDts to be 
made on engines, and so on, and so I bought a ticket, and at- 
tended the first lecture. This pleased me so much that 1 took 
notes, and also drew sketches of the apparatus. Going borne, I 
sat up very late to write out all I could remember of the lecture ; 
and here my juvenile practice helped me again, even the tiresome 
copying I used to do for my father. So I went on, from October 
1815 tiU the next April. Then I got a book on Natural Phik>- 
sophy, and followed the subject up, for there's nothing, I funod, 
like * striking white the iron is hot,* Then I made various ar- 
ticles to try experiments with, which my mechanical practice 
rendered easy work. I went to a second coturse, and then to 
others given by other persons. Finally, I applied for sdmiMion 
to a Philosophical Society ; but, alas ! one wanted friends at eoort 
in those days. Never discouraged, however, what shoold I do in 
such a case ? Let any mechanic of this generation imagine him* 
self living twenty years ago, and consi^r. 'Why,' Uiooghtl, 
' I am a meehanie, and though that is the very reason wbr I wish 
to be admitted, and why I should be, it is the very reason also, 
why I am not' It is clear, then, the mechanics most look to 
themselves, and to each other. Well, a number of us having 
talked it over, I wrote a circular, dated June 24th, 1817. (it «^ 
well I could write one,) got it printed, and sent it round towni 
This was six years before the London Mechanics* Institatioa wai 
ormed. 

The result was, that a small society was formed, called dw M^ 
chanical Institution, which existed about three years, from 1^^ 
to 1820. Mr. CUxton acted as secretary. In the last-mentiooed 
jrear he went to St Petersburg, being employed to erect gis-«rki 
in a Urge building, used for the transaction of the military biisio«i 
of the Russian government. Here he remained three yean. In 
1823 he kffc Russia for Boston, United Sutes, and eogsged t^ 
work in a machine-shop at a cotton factory, situated something 
less than thirty miles from Boston, where he was engaged Qlj 
18-^6, and took a leading part in a society for reading and mstusl 
instmctiony which was in existence before he arrived. Oa Jus 
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retom to Boston, he joined in promoting the formation of the 
Boston Mechanics* Institution. 

Mr. Claxton's object in teliing his story, is to give, from his own 
personal experience, a practical illostration of the utility of know- 
ledge to a working man ; and thus to lend force to his exhortations. 
" fte great majority of my fellow-crafumen," he says, ** have 
hid at least a sufficient inkling of informati6n and self-culture to 
bfffin to relish their sweets and realise their good.'* He wishes 
them to go on. "The mechanics," he adds, "have found out 
that they are ignoramuses ; and that while there is no reason on 
fsrth why they should continue to be so, there is every reason why 
they should not s and this is a great point gained — it is half the 
victory. Hence, among other things, the improved character and 
amazing cheapness of popular books. Hence the magazines, and 
pipers, and reading rooms, and people's libraries, and societies of 
useful knowledge, and similar institutions. The people have 
waked up, and there is a demand, an outcry, a market for these 
things." 

Mr. Clazton is much interested in Mechanics' Institutions. He 
gives a sketch of their origin ; and has been at pains to collect 
information for a tabular list of institutions throughout the coun- 
try. He thinks, however, that there is room for improvement, not 
merely in the numbers of these institutions, but in their practical 
working and character. His table gives the names of twenty such 
associations in London, and nearly sixty in the provinces, besides 
the paroes of forty-eight towns where similar societies exist, but 
respecting which he had not obtained particular information. 

SXPLANATION OF TAB fOLLOWINO TABLB. 
OoLl.— Tbft mark (•) denotes the posseaskm of a separata hall or building. 

Information of a date prior to 1838 Is denoted thus— (1836). 
. . t^Data when catabliahed. 
. . &— Nomber of Membnrs of all Classes. 
.. C— Annnal Sobacriptkm of Ordinary Members. In many oases the 

payments are made Quarterly. Females, Minors, and Students, 

generally pay leas, and Proprietors and Honorary Members In 

some cases pay more than Ordinary Members. 
.. t.^Nnmber of Vols, in the Library. Ex. L.— Bztenaive Library. 
.. 6^Lecture EvcmingB. M. Tu. W. Th. F. ^, stand for Week-days; 

Ooca. for Occasionally ; and AL M. for Alternate Mondays, ^. 

The Lectures oommenoe in London at Eight or Half-past Bight 

o'clock ; and in the Country from Half-past Seven to Eight 
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•London Institutlnn, Ftn$lntrf<ircut 


1807 


960 


s.d. 
300 


40000 


Twke 












a Week. 


•Lmdon Mechanics* Institutkm 


18S3 


1100 


24 7000 


W.AP. 


i9,Boutkamp(on-buUd.CkaMe*rp-ia. 












1825 


1000 


42 7000 


Wed. 


•WiKtcrn Lit. and 8oL Institutkm, . . 


1825 


500 


420 7000 


Thurs. 


47, L€ieeHer-0quare, 












•Eastern Lit. and 8cL Institntkm, . . 


1825 


850 


210 


1700 


Tnes. 


81. Haekney-road, 












1 •Usrylebone Ut. and ScL Institntion, 


1838 


550 


420 


4500 


Moa. 


1 17.iWisard^reet./»ert«iaiwg««re. 












;*Iilisgton Lit. and Sd. Society 


1833 


43D 


420 


3300 


Thum. 


, Rahere^t. Mutual Instruction Soc.. . 


1834 


40 


60 


200 


Wed. 


73, Bakert-streeit Oorwdi-road. 












Un-ttreet Mutual Instruction Soc. . 


1835 


12 


4 


40 


Thurs. 


LioniLChap. NewKtnt^d.Southw. 












Milton InsUtution 


1836 


150 


?00 


OOO 


Mon. 














Botsnical Society of London 


1836 


100 


21 


800 


1st A 3rd 


75. Nfvman-gtrttt, Oxfiirdiirett, 










Friday. 


Toirer-ttreet Mutoal Instmctkm Soc 


1836 


60 


40 


800 


Mon. 


16, Great Toteer street, CUy. 












•Wertminster Lit. Sci. and Mec. Inst 


1837 


305 


240 


3000 


Thurs. 


8*7, (?l. Smith'tt. Wutmhuter. 












8t Psncras Lit and ScL Institntion, 


1837 


80 


200 


300 


Tuea. 














Poplar Institution. 


1837 


108 


20 




Tues. 


^ Satt-IndteHroad, 












. iodelyforpromotingPractical Design 


1837 


800 


210 




Tuea 


• SatUU House, ^.Leicetter-equare. 












T<mngMensRel.«tIntd.Impror.Soc. 


1838 


88 


1 None 


Tues. 


Binde-st. Chapel, Manckestersq. 












South LondonMutuallnstrucUonSoc. 


1838 


30 


80 


70 


Mon. 


74, Blaekman-Hreet, Borough. 












PtatskMtxIan AssooiaUon, 


1838 


30 


6 


800 


Mon. 


Worship-square. 












MsM-POnd Mntnal Instruotkm 8oo. 


1838 


:5 


40 


None 


Al.W. 


Usuis-posid Chapsl, 8outhwark. 













ProTlnclsl lattltatloM. 


B*tab. 


Mm. 


Sub. 


Volt. 


U^iarss. 


Bamdey Meohanks' Institutkm .... 




158 


S.d. 
200 




Occa. 


Bath Medianics* InsUtutton 


1825 


350 


10 V 


1900 


Ocoa. 




1825 


3U0 


.... 


lOOO 


Occa. 


Bolton-le-Mours Mac. Inst. (1836). . . . 


1825 


284 


... 


1600 


.... 


Bradford Mechanics' Institution .... 


1832 


541 


WO 


8806 


Occa. 


Brentford Mechanics' InsUtution .. 


1835 


S5tf 


80 


•27 


Fortnight 


Bunaay Lyceum . »••• 


1836 




4 


100 


Occa. 


Bury St. Edmund's Mechanics* Inst. 


1824 


110 


10 6 


830 


Occa. 


Colchester Mechanics' Institution .. 


1833 


142 


80 


600 


Fortnight 


oCoventry Mechanics' Inst (1H36) .. 





300 


10 


3000 


Weekly 


Deptford Mec. Inst (Revived 1838). . 


1885 


00 


16 


100 


^^ 




1825 


500 


10 


2900 


Devonport Mechanics' Inst (1837J . . 


1825 


130 


.... 


3000 


Weekly 


Dewsbury Mechanics' InstltuUon .. 


1825 


20 


.... 


146 


Ocoa. 


Edinburgh School of Arte (1836) .... 


1821 


451 


18 


Ex.L. 


.... 


Gateshead BCeohanics' Institutkm .. 


1836 


850 


10 


1800 


Ocoa. 




1800 


850 


10 


8072 


TwaWk. 


oGlasgow Mechanics' Institution .... 


1823 


800 


210 


4000 


M. T. W. 
th.*P. 


Greenwtoh Soc. for Useful Knowledge 


1887 


170 


10 


400 


Tu.— Th. 


Haliflax Mechanics' Institution .... 


.... 


417 


80 


... . 


Ooca. 


Hammersmith Lit. Sci. A Mec. Inst 


1837 


850 


10 


500 


Frid. 




.... 


310 


IdO 


1200 


Weakly 


oHuIl Mechanics' Institutkm (1837). . 


1885 


500 


80 


I7W 


Weakly 




1885 


330 




5000 


Alt. Muo. 


oKeighley Mechanics' Institutkm .. 


1885 


119 


68 


896 


Occa. I 


Leeds Mechanfes' InsUtuUon 


1825 


200 


10 


1270 


Ooca. 1 


Lewes MeohankM' Institutkm 


1885 


188 




1450 


0€«a. 1 


oLiverpod Mechanics' Institution .. 


1825 


8886 


81 


Ex.L. 


w.*a 


Lynn Mac. Ut and Sci. InsUtutkm. . 


1827 


170 


120 


Ez.L. 


«)cca. 




1825 


1382 


800 


4400 


M.&F. 




1836 


1150 


90 


3134 


Weekly 


Newcostle-upon-TyneMecJnst.(1837) 


1884 


791 


18 


Ex.L. 


Weekly 


Norwksh Mechantes' Institntkm .... 


1885 


146 


10 


1400 


AltTu. 


OUey Mechanics' Institutkm 


.... 


80 


50 


.... 


Occa. 


Peterborough Mechanics* InsUtutkm 


1831 


110 


80 


570 


Occa. 


opiymoutti Mechanics' InsUtuUon . . 


1885 


150 


13 


1000 


Wedn. 


TrffTitle-st. Mut. Ins. %MT. 


1833 


8 


60 




Weekly 




1825 


70 


60 


400 


Weekly 


opotteries (Staff.) Mec. Inst. (1836^ . . 


1820 


800 


10 


1000 


Fortnight 


Pudsey Mechanics' InsUtution 




61 


60 


371 


Occa. 


Ripon MechanUw' InstltuUon 


1831 


50 


10 


3U0 


Occa. 




1884 


671 


6 


4215 


.... 


Sheffield Mechankjs' Institution .... 


1838 


352 


80 


2506 


Occa. 




1835 


100 


6 


400 


Occa. 




1830 


388 


8 


800 


Wedn. 


Stirling School of Arts (1836) 


18M 


281 


40 


1000 


Ocoa. 


Sudbury Mechanics' InsUtuUon .... 


1834 


72 


80 


506 


Occa. 


Tlvmrttm ll^dlnff SooletT 


1838 


88 


10 






Todmorden Mechanics' InstltuUon. . 




129 


12 


30O 


Occa. 


oWinchester Mechanics' InstituUon 


1885 


122 


13 


435 


Ocoa. 


Windsor Mechanics* Institution .... 


1835 


174 


88 


30O 


Fortnight 


Woodbridge Lit. and Mec. InsUtuUon 


1836 


200 


10 


8000 


Fortnight 


Woolwich Institution 


1838 


200 


12 


300 


Alt Mon. 






42 


60 




Ocoa. 


oYork Inst, of Pop. Sol. and Ut . . . . 


1827 


908 


10 


1419 


Tuesd. 



" The particulars given with the list of institutions have 
nearly all made up from recent official returns furnished for the 
purpose. Lectures are delivered in the winter season only, except 
in a few instances in London and other large towns. The classes, 
however, in many cases pursue their studies the whole year ; and 
their numbers vary, in different institutions, from one or two 
classes to a dozen or more, as is the case with the London Ma* 
chanics' Institution. It is becoming now a prevailing opinion 
that the efficiency of the whole system depends very^ much upon 
these classes, or evening schools, as they are sometimes called. 
In fact, the ** Union oif Mechanics' Institutions" in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, acting upon this principle, are devising 
means for employing suitable persons to reside among them for the 
purpose of instructing the classes, and also suitable lecturers for 
the institutions. *' The Central Committee" is located at Leedi, 
of which Mr. Thomas Flint, of that town, if tiia secretary. 

** Some persons may ridicule the insertion of so small an inilita* 
tion as the Plymouth Treville-street Society, because they know 
not the spirit of this HiOe hand, and the good which this, as well 
as many other small societies, are doing. 

'•There arc many institutions for popular improvement, of 
various grades, in the principal towns, besides those named in tht 
table, and others in various parts of the country, of which our 
Information is only sufficient to give the localities of a small 
number.'* 
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A TRIP FROM NICE TO GENOA. 

TvB town of Nice ii ntuated jutt within the boandary of the 
kingdom of Sardinia. We arrived there late one night, and the 
next day proving beautifblly fair, indaced a jonng French gentle- 
man, with whom we were travelling, to hire a felucca, or little 
boat, to take ui to Genoa, we being a partj of five. The boat 
waa soon procured, and, the wind being extremely favourable, we 
■etsail. 

The firit day saw us to San Remo ; and, I think, I never en- 
jo|(od any scenery so much as I did that which we this day wit- 
nessed. The first town we passed after leaving Nice was Villa 
Franca, where the small harbour is defended on the one side by a 
long tongue of land, and a jetty on the other. The next place of 
any importance was Monaco, the coast of the bay between which 
place and Mentone is very rocky and picturesque ; the sea is 
beautifolly blue and very clear ; and the bright shore, smiling in 
the aunshtne of an Italian sky, had an enchanting effect. We 
passed under the walls of YintimigUa, with its curious bridge and 
battlements, moat truly Italian; the white fortifications and 
towers forming a striking contrast with Ae black mountain on the 
opposite side of the river. The little village of Ego, adorned with 
luxuriant palm-trees, next presented itself to view. These were 
perfect novelties both to the young Frenchman and to me ; for 
we neither of us had imagined that this kind of tree eonld grow in 
the open ground in Europe. The Florentines, too, who were 
with us, were astonished, not indeed at the pahn-trees, but at ns* : 
they wondered where we could have been brought up. One of the 
yonng ladies remarked, that we should see hundreds at Florence 
and Rome ; but this is not the case, — a few poor solitary things, 
which truly look as though they were not natives of the sdl, may 
indeed be met with. 

As I have before mentioned, St Remo received ns for the night, 
where the inn was indeed most wretched. The young Florentines, 
who had been complaining all day, now grumbled worse than ever. 
The best room in the house, poor as it was, was assigned to them. 
The night was cold, and the wind, which had been fresh all day, 
now blew in gusts, as if a storm were approaching. We sat down 
to a miserable supper, by the light of a very indifferent lamp, 
which was mounted on a brass stand, and furnished with roker, 
snuffers, extinguisher, and tweeters, but which, with all our in- 
genuity, we could hardly get to bum. The Florentines now began 
to tell their beads ; but their devotions were sadly broken in upon 
by exclamations of " We shall have a most violent storm I " and 
" Uow shall we proceed to-morrow ? " The young Frendiman 
toon answered this question, by saying ** We'll tee when to*mor. 
torn comes." The theatre formed the next theme on which to 
converse, and a grand festa which was then near at hand ; and the 
two poor ladies were sorely afraid they would not reach Genoa time 
tnough to see it 

The following morning proved fair, but the vrind was still 
howling ; and the question was, were we to remain at San Remo, 
)»rocure a carriage, or proceed in our boat ? The boat was at 
length decided upon, and, about two hours after daybreak, we set 
■ail with a rough sea and a high wind. We soon reached San 
Steffano, which is an extremely picturesque little town, with its 
elegant church aod painted tower. The bold and commanding 
town of Porto Maurizio next presented itself; after passing which 
we reached Ooeglia. The storm had much increased, and the 
rain fell thick and fast, insomuch that it was deemed wisest and 
best to make for shore. We landed at OnegUa ; and I need hardly 
•tate how glad I was to find myself once more on terra firma. 
Not so the Florentines: they persisted in proceeding; and the 
poor Frendi gentleman, who really wished to do the best for all 
|»arties, finding that he could not, by force of any argument, 
prevail, was obliged to leave them ; — so, leaping ashore, he pro- 
ceeded to join me, and I was not sorry to find that he had parted 
company with his troublesome and complaining companions. 

We soon reached an inn ; from the upper windows of which we 



obtained a view over the tea, tossed and agitated by the rosisg 
tempest ; the sky was dark and overcast, and the wind boisteroos 
in the extreme. My friend pnlled a small telescope froni kit 
pocket, by the aid of which we were able to discern the boat, nov 
riding on the top of a wave, and now lost to our eyes till tiw aeit 
wave brought it once more to view. ** Why did not the itilon 
refuse to proceed?" said I, while my friend was gazing on the 
weather-beaten and unfortunate vesseL " They did at first," bi 
replied ; '* but, just as you were landing, the elder ladies presented 
one of the fellows with a purse containing a few pieces of gold, 
saying, ' We shall certainly reach Genoa to>night or early UKDorrov 
morning, in time for the festa, with tikis fair wind ; snd theie'i 
something fbr your honest exertions ; so make for sea u soon ii 
this cowardly Frenchman is ashore." " What a couple of limple. 
tons ! " thought I. But our conversation was at this moment 
interrupted by the entrance of mine host, who inquired whether 
we intended staying here all night, and what we should choote for 
dinner ? This laat inquiry was soon answered, and a very good 
meal laid before ns, to cheer ns after our rbugh momiog's nil 
Dinner being over, my friend sallied out to see if he could meet 
with a return vetturino, to take ns to Genoa, or if there were 
any persons similarly situated as ourselves. The landlord infonsed 
us that, as the scenery between this town and that of Albeogavn 
exceedingly beautiful, persons travelling by vetturino for pkasoie 
generally contrived to sleep at Oneglia, so that they might eigof 
the scenery under the influence of a bright morning nn. The 
afternoon was spent in settling with a vetturino ; and in the creo- 
ing we enjoyed a most delightful walk, paaaing through a fngnnt 
orange-grove, on our way to the sea-shore. The silver moon wy 
brightly shining on the dark waters ; the sky, after the storm, 
being exceedingly clear and intensely blue ; the tops of the snowy 
mountains, just discoverable in the soft moonlight, completed this 
lovely landscape. 

The next day's journey was a long, though anything but a tedi* 
ous one ; the weather was beautifully fine, and the scenery of the 
Bay of Genoa, which we this day witnessed, is perhaps some of the 
finest and most magnificent that is to be met with in bells Italia. 
We left Oneglia early, even before sunrise ; but, since the first 
few miles of the road traverses a country which has nothing verj 
remarkably beautiful, the want of light vras not felt Soon after 
daybreak, however, we arrived at the Capo deUe Melld; and, 
having turned the prossontory, one of the most cha rm i n g views 
that I ever beheld presented itself. The road winds down a UIL 
on which grew some most luxuriant olive-trees ; and their btaeisk 
foliage well contrasted with that of another tree, whose name I 
foiiget, the leaves of which were of a bright and lively gr^en; ^ 
perfume from the orange-trees and the myrtles, now in bkmsom 
(and which here grow wild) scented the balmy air. ^ ^ ^J* 
shore stood two most picturesque little towns, but which, whes 
we entered them, we found to be dreadfully dirty : like most tiI* 
lages on this coast, they had an extremely foreign appcaraart. 
Off the land a little ialand- upraised iU head above the serf, 
crowned by the ruins of an ancient lighthouse. Ridges of am 
stretched far out into the sea, and were lost in extreme di^asea; 
and the beauty of the whole scene, which quite baflles descnptioii, 
was much enhanced by the clear Italian sky and sea. 

Having passed the curious old city of Albenga, the three towoj 
of whose cathedral we descried from some distance, we ****^ 
Finali to dinner. This last-mentioned town is situated at the foot 
of a very steep hill, from the summit of which the town sppears, 
as it were, directly beneath you. While the horses were rertij. 
we paid a visit to the cathedral, which is an exceedbgly ^^^''j'" 
edifice, rich in precious marbles and frescoes ; and we both of* 
thought the hour well spent Dinner occupied half an hour mflre, 
after which we started for Savona. . . 

We had not long left Finali before we arrived at a turn la »* 
road, which brought us directly under some ""4^'^^J^t!^ 
rising abruptly from out of the bosom of the ocean to the ^"■^J**: 
many hundred feet. We soon began to ascend, and in » •■**'* 
time passed under a tunnel, when the vetturino pointed o'tto * 
that part of the coast On which stands proud Genoa. ^^y%\^ 
cliffs behind as, another beautifia little b^ presented uuH » 
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Tiew, with the pictaretqne villagei of Nori and Yado, and their 
rained battlemeDta on the heights. The scene which we now wit- 
BSMed was terj similar to that which had so pleated ns in the 
morning ; but the baj is more contracted, the trees fewer ; the 
tan, too, was nearly set : the battered and time-worn fortifications, 
DCTcrtheless, added an interest to the landscape. It grew darlc 
ere we reached Savona, imbedded in its molberry-grores ; so that, 
OB arriring, we had time for little else but to get our suppers and 
go to bed. The rooms at our inn were dean and comfortable, 
which for Italy is rather extraordinary ; and the cast>iron bed- 
ttesds. witii their snow-white curtains, displayed the taste of the 
boet or hostess, who seemed a Tery agreeable, pleasant couple. The 
next day saw us at Genoa ; and, the erening proring very fine, 
my friend proposed that we should go to the theatre, where we saw 
some very good acf^ing. 

We stayed at Grenoa two days, during which time we were able 
to risit many of the churches and palaces of the nobility ; but it is 
not my intention to give a list or catalogue of all tiie different 
printings, &C. in the Tarious picture-galleries and rooms of every 
one or any of the palaces j^my description must be very brief, 
snd rather general ^an particular. There are, neverthelefs, four 
things in Genoa which I must not altogether pass over in silence ; 
—the first of these is a Portia, by Guido, in the Durazzo palace, 
which has a great deal of soul and fiBeliog in it, and is extremely 
betntifol: she is represented about to swallow the hot coals. 
The next snd only other painting I shall mention is the altar-piece 
in the church of St Stephen, depicting the martyrdom of that 
srint« which is the work of two artists ; the upper part from the 
MncU of Raffaelle, and the lower part, executed by Giulio Romano, 
does not disgrace the work of liis great predecessor. The third 
thing I shall mention is the hall of the Palazzo Giro, which is one 
of the most gorgeous spectacles I have ever witnessed ; being 
completely covered with gilding, lapis lazuli, marble, costly look- 
ing gluses, &c. , with a fresco on the ceiling, the place is more 
Hke a fairy palace or a work of magic, than a habitation for man. 
The lut wonder is perhaps the most astonishing of anything that 
I have described, — viz. the Emerald Vase in the cathedral; to see 
which alone it is worth coming to Genoa. This is not shown 
without an order, which our guide procured for us. Its size and 
dimensions will best speak its praise : it is made of one solid piece 
of emerald, is of an hexagonal form, and measures from comer to 
corner fifteen inches, and is four deep. There is one detraction, 
and that is a great one ; it is sorely broken. Napoleon took it to 
Paris, and it returned not as it went. — But I have left myself 
fittle or no room to describe the town. 

Genoa at first sight would seem a city of kings ; but this im- 
preiiion soon wears away, particularly after you have traversed its 
many narrow and dirty streets, which are infinitely more plentifU 
than broad ones. The Strade Nuova, Nuovi^sima, and Bialbi, are 
certainly magnificent streets, and reminded me not a little of 
High-street, Oxford ; though I hardly think the Genoese palaces 
can be compared to the English colleges ; the architecture being 
infierior, though the baildings are more massive and substantial,— 
nanj of them, indeed, much more resemble prisons than noble- 
men*8 mansions. Those most worthy of attention are the Durazzo 
palace, which contains perhaps some of the most interesting 
paintings ; and the Brignole palace, which has the largest collec- 
tiro. I might also mention the Vicini, the Spinola, and the 
Qaeen*s ; the last of which is remarkable for the tastefulness of the 
femitore. The Palazzo Reale we did not see, as the King was 
then at Genoa. The great hall at the Hotel de Ville is a noble 
room, and several of the diurches are well worth a visit ; among 
the number I would just name the Chiesa di S. Annunziata (which 
is rich in costly marbles), and the cathedral. 

Yet, though the principal streets and edifices are very magnifi- 
eent, Genoa has many drawbacks, and the town, take it as a whole, 
ino<t, notwithstanding all its grandeur, be called a dirty place. 
Its harbour is the admiration of all visitors, and may fidrly be con- 
sidered the first in Italy : the'port of Naples does not nearly come 
vp to it ; Ancona is, I should think, the Sjecond. The view from 
the Kghthoose is very extensive ; and the traveller may obtain a 
very good notion of the manner in which the town is built from 
theses. 

Genoa in former days triumphed over most of the cities of Italy ; 
as proof whereof, the chains of Pisa may be seen hanging, dan- 
gling down, as trophies over one of the gates. In the iJtemoon of 
the second day, we went to the Dorian palace, where we noticed a 
statne of Andrea Doria, who, be it rememb**^ was the most re- 
nowned hero o( Genoa. 



PARAGUAY AND THE DICTATOR FRANCIA. 

SBCOND ARTICLE. 

Wb concluded our former notice on this subject with an account 
of Mr. J. P. Robertson^s first interview with Franda ; and it is our 
purpose now to give a brief sketch of the progress of that extraor* 
dinary man. 

It will be recollected that Francia had retired in disgust from 
the junta in whom the government was vested, and had occupied 
himself, whilst in apparent seclusion, in secretly fomenting discon* 
tents with the government and distrust in its members, who in fact 
were none of them at all fitted for the responsible offices they filled. 
The secret of Francia's success seems to be, that he really was the 
only man in the countrv possessed of sufficient enen^and steadiness 
of character to control a people for the first time, since they had 
been a fixed society, possessed of liberty : the secret of the vblent 
line of conduct he has pursued appears to be the absurd estimatt 
he had made of the requisites of a supreme governor. He had 
heard of the brief, decisive, and peremptory manner in whieh 
Napoleon was wont to give his orders, and in this, he oonoeived^ 
lay the great secret of command ; forgetting that the extended in* 
formation and dear judgment which dictated the commands of that 
surprising man were not possessed by himself; but the obstinacy, 
or it may be firmness, of his disposition, and the pride which was 
natural to him and increased dailv by the indulgence of his ambi* 
tion, prevented him from ever dianging his course, though h» 
knew himself to be in the wrong. There is no reason to doiwt th« 
soundness of the views which led him to consider it impossibto 
that Paraguay could be governed in peace, save by one man pot* 
sessed of supreme power. The people were not as a body possessed 
of either knowledge or national virtue sufficient to enable them ta 

?}vem themselves ; the example of the other Spanish colonies, 
era in particular, where the inhabitants have for years been cut- 
ting each other's throats, and lately threatened a general massacre 
of all foreigners, prove that Francia was so far right. But the 
course he has pursued shows that this apology for his arbitrary 
conduct, made whilst his authority was yet unsettled, was but a 
spedous pretence, and that he who professed so great a regard 
for his country cared only for the gratification of an insiaiie 
passion, the possession of unbounded power : this he obtained, 
and seemed to delight in assuring himself of the (act by wantonly 
exerting it in the most cruel manner, and then exultingly looked 
round to see who would question the will of the great dictator. 
What a melancholy spectacle of human nature I Ambition haa. 
generally been characterised by some noble traits ; the men most, 
celebrated for the indulgence of this passion have sought to be ad* 
mired as well as dreaded, and, when tney have acted meanly, have 
had the grace to be ashamed of it. But what has been the ambi- 
tion of Francia? What fame, but that of a cold-blooded and in- 
tensely sdfish man, has he obtained abroad? what, except terror 
and deadly hate, has he excited at home ? No one ennoblinf aot 
has brightened the dark course of his murderous path. 

When Francia at length emerged from his retirement, he found 
himself enabled to dictate to his colleagues, who were distrusted, 
whilst he himself was looked upon as the only man who could 
calm the dissensions of the state. His abilities were confessedly of 
a superior rank, and his strict integrity caused great reliance to be 
placed on him. It may cause some surprise to hear that the man 
who could act so iniquitous a p^rt in the indulgence of his ambition 
could ever have been remarkable for integrity ; but such is the 
fact, and he distbguished himself in his profession by such an 
exercise of tius noble quality as would have done honour to a 
Roman. 

The junta was speedily dissolved, and the government was tiien 
lodged in two consuls, Francia being one. His colleague was quite 
unable to cope with him, and Franda in effect posseued all the 
power ; but this did not satisfy him, he was determined to rale 
alone. Having reason to apprehend some opposition in Assump- 
tion, especially f^om the old Spaniards, he contrived a scheme 
which completely answered his expectation. Pretending a desire 
to ascertain the sense of the whole people in the amplest manner, 
he summoned a congress of a thousand members. In such an 
assembly discussion was impossible. One half at least of the 
members could not understand a word of the proceedings ; for 
they spoke nothing but Guarini, the language of the Indians. In 
such a tumult, Fruicia found it easy to overcome his adversariee s 
he was elected dioUtor for three years, and his first act was to dis- 
solve the congress. This was in 1814. 
Franda, who had assiduously attended to the raising, equipping, 
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and nciaintaining a standing body of troops, during his consulship, 
made it his first object, when he became dictator, to establish this 
main instrument of his power. He himself attended to the mi- 
nutest details, eren to the fit of each individual uniform and the 
due repair of each musket His soldiers were his sole dependence. 

He took all his measures gradually, and many were deceived by 
bis conduct, which at first appeared actuated only by the caution 
and firmness necessary to establish the infant state. He intro- 
duced various improvements, and, though all his actions were 
performed in the most arbitrary manner, yet that might have been 
borne, since public good was the result. For instance, he deter- 
mined on paving the city ; he sent orders to private quarries for 
the stone necessary, which was worked by the country people, 
pressed into the servico by his orders ; and the inhabitants of the 
nouses in the city were compelled each to pave the portion of the 
street before his own door, at his own expense. Thus he accom- 
plished his purpose without expending a farthing of the national 
treasure ; and this he called good economy. 

The society of Paraguay had heretofore been divided into three 

Earts, distinguished by birth. The old Spaniards, bom in Spain, 
sd always enjoyed greater liberty, and in general had possessed 
more wealth, than any others ; they occupied all, or almost all, 
public offices ; they were the acknowledged aristocracy of the state. 
Their children, of pure Spanish blood, held a second rank, and were 
seldom permitted to hold office. The third rank, the offspring of 
whites and natives, including all who were tinged with native 
blood, were held inferior, under the old Spanish regime. Prancia 
himself was of the latter class : his father was, according to his 
own account, a Frenchman, according to others, a Portuguese ; his 
mother, a Creole. 

In the contemplation of the plan which he had from the first 
proposed to himself, Francia, influenced probably by national 
fieeling, desired to get rid of '* the old Spaniards," as being the 
clasis whose fidelity to the new government was most to be doubted ; 
yet these men possessed the greatest wealth of any in the land, 
and the commerce, restricted as it had been, was chiefly in their 
bands. He feared them and their influence ; and to this may be 
Attributed his ultimate measure of closing up the country, and 
destroying its commerce totally, forcing Uie inhabitants to rely 
solely on themselves for their supplies. 

Under various pretences, and often under no pretence at all, he 
began to restrict the liberty of commerce by continually closing the 
port, and suffering neither native nor foreigner to enter or depart 
It would frequently happen that he suddenly declared the port to 
be open, merchants hastened to load their vessels, but before they 
could take their departure, the port would be closed again ; the 
vessels had to be unloaded, and the goods rotted in the warehouses. 
The natural consequence was, that commerce was gradually 
debtroyed ; and as a finishing stroke Francia at length shut himseLf 
and his country up entirely by prohibiting all intercourse whatever, 
except on very rare occurrences when he himself needed foreign 
supplies. 

He probably thought that by these means he should drive out 
the old Spaniards, but although sinking into ruin they still held by 
their ancient homes, and did not dare even to murmur. Discon- 
tents were not confined to them alone, for all classes suffered 
equally ; Francia knew well that he was driving them to resistance, 
but he took measures to prevent it. He established so complete a 
system of espionage throughout the whole society, that no one 
diared to whisper the dictator's name even in the solitude of his own 
chamber. If he conceived the slightest suspicion of any unfortu- 
nate, the victim was hurried off, and witbout form of trial loaded 
with irons and immured in the public prison, or, what was worse, 
to the state dungeons, where numbers of the best men of* the 
country misetably perished. "The public prison was a large 
building one hundred feet square, destined to receive inmates of 
every class save and except political delinquents. • The court 
attached to the prison had an area of about twelve thousand feet ; 
and ui each dingy, suffocating apartment, there were crowded to- 
gether Arom thirty to forty human beings. There was not room 
in these apartments to accommodate, outstretched upon the floor, 
so many wretched inmates ; and those who could noc find room to 
rest there, were suspended in small hammocks, hung one over 
another.** '*The state dungeons are small, damp, vaulted dun- 
geons, of such contracted dimensions, that to maintain an upright 
Suture in them is impossible, except under the centre of the arch, 
ere it is, that loadeid with irons, with a sentinel continually in 
Tiew, bereft of every comfort, left without the means of ablution, 
•ad under a positive prohibition to shave, pare their nails, or cut 



their hair ; here, in silence, solitude, and despair, the victims of 
the dictator's vengeance, and often of his mere displeasure or ca- 
price, are constrained to pass a life to which death would be a thou- 
sand times preferable. * * • Entombed alive,— cut of! from all 
human intercourse and sympathy, — he drags on a hated and loath, 
some existence, till, stridden to the sonl by anguish, or a victim to 
disease, or in the convulsions of madness, he yields to Him «bo 
gave it, a soul into which the iron has so deeply entered as to make 
him receive, as the best of boons at the hands of bis God, areleaae 
from his earthly woe. Thus died my friend and companion 
Gomez ; thus died my friend Dr. Savala ; thns died Padre Maiz ; 
thus died the old Governor, General Velaaco ; and thns died hit 
faithful butler. Thus died Machain ; and thus, or on the ban. 
quillo, perished almost every kind and simple-hearted friend I ever 
had in Assumption. " The banquillo is a low stool or form, on 
which, in a sitting posture, delinquents are shot. The mode in 
which Francia exercised this instrument of his tyranny is best iliva- 
trated by a short anecdote. 

'* When Francia proceeded to annihilate or debase the monaitie 
orders," (he seized upon their revenues,) " he converted into bar- 
racks some of th£ir monasteries. On this occasion an old Spaniard, 
called £1 Pelado, was so imprudent as to give loose to the foUovin; 
remark : * The Franciscans have gone to-day ; but who csn tell 
that Fr&ncia's turn to go may not be to-morrow ? ' By some bu/ 
and malicious informer this short, but fatal speech, was conveyed to 
the ears of the dictator. He summoned Ei Pelado to his pnisence, 
and addressed him in these terribly emphatic words : — * As to 
when it may be mp turn to go I am not aware ; but this i know, 
that you shall go before me.' Next morning £1 Pelado «ai 
brought to the iMinquiUo, placed not far from Francia's window; 
and the dictator delivered, vrith his own hands, to three soidien, 
the three ball-cartridges with which the unfortunate man was to be 
shot. The aim was not effectual, and the executioners were 
ordered to dispatch him with their bayonets. Upon the whole of 
this scene of barbarity and blood, Francia looked from hii 
window, being not distant more than thirty yards from the place of 
slaughter. * ^ * Of all such executions, too, Francia was an 
exulting spectator ; nor were the bodies which had been consigned 
to death in the morning, ever permitted to be removed till the 
evening. At frequent intervals, during the day, the dictator namr 
to his window, and stood ga^g on them as if to glut his eyetwidi 
the work of murder, and minister fiendish satisfaction to his 
revenge, by the view of the mangled carcasses of those whom, upon 
alleged enmity, he had thns made to lick the dost" 

In 1814, Francia, when the three years of his dicUtorthip 
expired, procured his election as perpetual dictator, and took the 
title of Supremo. His tyranny became more oppressive u his 
power became more firmly established ; and at length, notwith- 
standing all his precautions, a conspiracy against him was actually 
formed, and its execution was fixed for Good Friday, 1820. It was 
betrayed, and now all his fury broke out His prisons were 
crowded, the banquillo was drenched with gore ; he erected what 
he called ** a chamber of truth," where by means of the old buc- 
caneers' mode of torture, a leather strap tied round the bead aod 
then twisted till the pain became insufl&rable, he obtained what- 
ever evidence he pleased. Numbers were banished to a vile un- 
healthy establishment called Tevego, which he had long before 
established and used as a place of* hopeless exile for the ualiappy 
Paraguayans. In 1821, he imprisoned all the old Spaniards whom 
he had not been able to charge with any crime, and kept them in 
confinement for eighteen months, when he liberated the survivorf 
(for many died in confinement), obliging them, however, lo pay 
heavy ransoms from the relics of their ruined fortunes. He bad now 
completely crushed the country ; the elements for revolt were anni- 
hilated, chiefly by the destruction of the moral feelings by his system 
of espionage ; no man could trust another ; and from one of the most 
open-hearted, free-spirited people in the worid, the Paraguayans 
were reduced to the rank of crouching terrified slaves. He now 
prohibited all intercourse whatever wi& Assumption, and ordered 
that the little traffic which he was obliged occasionally to P^|^ 
should be carried on through Corrientes, where all goods intended 
for Paraguay are landed, and theoce transported across the Fkraut 
to Neembecu, beyond which no foreigner is permitted to {)•<<• 
Several foreigners. Englishmen and others, who were in Paraguay, 
were detained there for several years, till at length they were Ube- 
rated through the intervention of the British Consul at Buenos 
Ayres, Sir Woodbine Parish. 

Thus has Francia lived for years— a dreaded solitary tyrtnt 
Fearing asiassination, he lufferi no one to approach withm • 
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knndred yardi when he ii abroad ; and when he grants an inter- 
Tiew, the Tuiter mnat approach with his hands hanging down at 
Us sides, kst he shooid use concealed weapons, and must ston at 
the presoibed distance. He has not a single friend or confidant 
eren imoog his soldiers, and he dares not even smoke the cigars 
nrepared for him by his own sister, before he has unrolled every 
W to make sure that it is not poisoned. Such is the picture of 
this wretched Tictim of ambition. He is now an old man, at least 
eighty years of age, and must in the course of nature soon be called 
to render a fearful account. 

Our readers may naturally be curious to know how Messrs. 
Robertson escaped the fangs of the dictator, to which we reply that 
they mtrt fortunaiely banished the country in time. We had pur- 
posed in the present article to give a short detail of their progress 
and adventures, and also to notice the country and productions of 
Panfuay, but our limits forbid us; and although we wish to avoid 
giving our readers too much of one dish, yet so much still remains 
to be said, that we ahall be under the necessity of again reverting 
to"Fkraguay." 

A LAWYER'S CLERK'S TALE. 

WrrH one of my schoolfellows, whose father was clerk to an 
eminent barristsr, 1 paid occasional visits to the courts in 
Westminster Hall. I was with him, also, one day at the bar of 
the House of Lords during the arguing of an appeal case. We 
vere not onfrequently, likewise, in the Old fiailc^ during the ses- 
MQi. Prom thenceforward my imagination was filled with nothing 
hat a vision of vrigs and gowns. Man^ a time have I astounded 
an Old Bailey jury, badgered a witness m the Common Pleas, and 
even broken jokes with ^ my lords" the judges. I have been hand 
and glove with the Lord Chancellor himself, and (for my imagina- 
tion exercised its ubiquitous privilege, and flew as it pleased 
hetveen common law and equity,) i have leaned ferailiarly over 
the bar of the House of Lords, addressing the woolsack and empty 
bodies on some intricate case on which I had been retained with 
t fee of a thousand fpiineas. 

My decision was made - my profession was chosen — I should be 
t lawyer. My father, a plain, hard-working man, learned the 
4ecition with a kind of contemptuous carelessness, but finding me 
persist, it made him somewhat uneasy. Once on a time, he said, 
he bad done a little business with lawyers himself, and bad found 
them a precious pack of scoundrek. He hated lawyers cordially, 
md he had a reason for it. The reason was this. He had fancied 
that he had a claim to a property which wanted an owner, and he 
had spent some trifle of money in trying to establish his claim. 
Bat other and much nearer claimants than he had started up, and 
from that time he never could forgive the lawyers. We seldom 
heard the story when he was sober : but when he came home 
tipsy (which, to do him justice, was not frequently,) we were sure 
to get the whole hiatory and mystery of this property, and perhaps 
it «as but the second edition for that evening, if he had got any 
loditors in the parlour of the Rose and Crown. My mother used 
to call him an old fool, and desire him to go to bed, which he would 
do very good-humouredly, but as he sank to sleep he still kept 
mattering about bow the lawyers had cheated him of his 
property. 

My father resisted my inclination to be a lawyer; he would far 
rather, he said, see me at some honest trade. With my mother I 
had more success ; I told her I had a turn and a taste for the law, 
and the believed that I had ; I affirmed that I would rise in the 
lav, and she believed that I would. I at last caught my father's 
cooaent by a manoeuvre, which had some cunning in it and some 
real eothnsiasm. He was harping one evening on the old string 
of bis property, when I exclaimed that if / were but a barrister, I 
would drag the unlawful holders of the property through every 
eourt in the kingdom, and compel them to disgorge — perhaps if I 
vere a barrister, fiither might have the property to keep him in his 
old age. He looked at me for a moment ; tlien Uking his pipe out 
of his mouth, and laying it on the table, he vowed that 1 should 
be a lawyer. 

But how to become a lawyer was now the consideration. At 
last my mother bethought her of a very distant relation who was a 
derk in an attorney's office^ the result of her application to him 
vas, that I was Uken into the office, and the attorney promised 
that if 1 proved as sharp and apt as I looked he would take care 
of me. 

About a year afterwards a young barrister, who had just taken 
poM c s s ion of his chamberf , and wu beginning to get somo buti- 



ness, proposed to me that I should become his clerk. I jumped 
at the proposal. The attorney, however, was somewhat offended 
by my leaving him, and spoke disparagingly of my ability. There 
was no engagement, however, and the barrister had conceived a 
fancy for me. Therefore did I become the barrister's clerk. 

Now was 1 happy ! I had surmounted one obstacle ; and if I 
could but accomplish the task of eating my way through an Inn of 
Court, / might become a barrister, and have, one day, a clerk and 
chambers to myself. My employer was well connected, (what can 
a professional man do in London without a good connexion ?) and 
bcisides, he was one of those persons who in common life are 
known as lucky individuals. Almost everything he took in hand 
succeeded with him. There was a buoyancy about him, combined 
with almost perfect suavity of manner, and a large portion of 
cleverness, which carried him swimmingly. He never knew what 
it was to fear or doubt the possibility of his success in life, and 
therefore he was equally free from the hesitation of a timid nature^ 
and the bullying forwardness of a vulgar one. llie word ftentle' 
man sums up hk character. He knew his own posiuoii, kept it, 
never went under it or over it, and, as a natural consequence, was 
able to allow to others full deference and acknowledgment, without 
the feair that he was thereby detracting from himself. He wai| 
indeed, a kind-hearted, open, candid gentleman ! 

Business flowed in upon him. No Jew in disposition, he raised 
my salary as he filled my time with work— as his fees increased, 
so did mine. By the time I had shot up from the shape 
and thoughts of a mere youth into the look and consequence of a 
young man, I was in the receipt of an income of about 200/. yearly, 
and it promised to increase still more. My employer would un* 
doubtedly rise in his profession, and I would rise with him. Hd 
might become attorney-general—he might be made a judge! My 

frospects were far better than that of many a briefless barrister; 
scorned to desert my employer, and abandoned all tlioughts of 
anything but being his clerk for life. *< Well, Bill," said my 
father, one day, as I handed him some money to pay up* arrears of 
rent — there was a tear in his glistening eye — ** I was wrohg, and 
you was right, when you wanted to be a Uwyer !" My mother 
would sit and look at me, while gratification and pride lighted up 
her face— or she would smile as my sister pulled the ring off my 
little finger, and placed it on her own, or my younger brother 
examined the texture of the silver watch-guard, that, like aa 
alderman's chain, decorated my person. I was the great man of 
the family, and grew great in my own estimation. A bed-room 
was carefully assigned me — my father brushed my l>oots and shoes, 
nor would he allow any one else to do it. One night, I took hina 
to the gallery of the House of Commons. Though fond of a bit of 
political discussion, especially in his favourite parlour at the Ros« 
and Crown, his attention was riveted, not on the s|>eaker or hit 
wig, or the clerks at the Uble with their wigs, or the mace, or the 
members, but on the sergeant-at-arms, and the messengers of the , 
House. He was getting tired, he said, of hard work, and he ' 
** would just like to be one of them chaps," to sit and hear the 
speeches, and have nothing to do but order the folks in the 
strangers' gallery to sit down and be quiet I promised to use all 
ffiy influence to get him put on the list, and no doubt he would be 
appointed in due course ! 

Time wore on ; my money was as plentiful, or more so, as ever ; 
and I became, not a dissipated, but a gay, thoughtless young fellow. 
I ventured, now and then, iuto the pit at the opera, occasionally 
treated my sisters (my mother would never go) to a box at the 
play, and when ** master and 1" went on circuit, I drank my wine 
<* like a gentleman.*' About this time, I was smitten by the 
charms of a pretty, affectionate girl, (she is, thank goodness, if not 
as pretty, at least as affectionate as ever she was,) and — we mai^ 
ried ! Who blames me? My employer was glad to hear of my 
marriage. He said that he would repose greater confidence in me 
than ever, that he fdt he had a greater hold upon me than he had 
before, that, in fact, I had '* given hostages to fortune.'' I told all 
this to my wife, and though she did not exactly understand what 
giving hostages to fortune meant, she thought it must mean 
something very complimentary, considered my emplover a very tine 
gentleman, wondered he did not take a wife himself, but concluded 
that he had not yet met with the one that was destined for him. 

1 look back to the first two years of my married life as one does 
to a pleasant vision, which seems to float indistinctly in the 
memory. They were spent in one round of thoughtless happiness. 
We never dreamed of saving any money, as we might have done. 
My absences on circuit were at first a source of annoyance, but 
she becene need to them, end they were amply made up by our 
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" junkettings*' and '* goings-on" during the ** long vacation." My 
wife i* an excellent creature; but all (say, if not all, the greater 
portion) of young London folki are food of " seeing some life*' — 
ay« and many of the older folks too. So we ran to Vauzhall, and 
Asdey's, visited the theatres, bad supper parties, and sometimes a 

. dinner party, and took excursions into the country. A couple of 
children was but a trifling check upon the buoyancy of our out-of- 
door habits. We kept, of course, a servant ; and ** mother"* came 
of an evening, to take care of the young ones when we went out. 

My employer suddenly sickened and died. A brain fever cut 
Lim off in the flower of his manhood — at the very time when he 
could exclaim, " It is well with me, and it is well with the world !*' 
I was too much stunned to feel the sorrow I have since felt. Be- 
sides, his relations called on me to wind up his affairs. I did so ; 
and, in a few months, the chambers where I had spent some busy 
and some pleasant hours, were taken possession of by another bar- 
rister and another clerk. Truly, man dies, but society lives. The 
death of a man in the prime of life, and in active business, is just 
as if one threw a stone into the ocean : it causes an agitation and 
a swell in the neighbourhood for a moment, and then the surfiu^ is 
the same as ever ! 

1 could have got a situation immediately afterwards. But the 
talary offered was very small ; and I had received fifty pounds from 
my late employer's relations, as an acknowledgment of my ser- 
vices. So, scorning to ** shelP' myself, as I called it, I resolved 
to wait till something w^th my acceptance presented itself. I do 
not know how it was, but I spent three or four busy months idling 
about. I waited on this person and that person ; spoke of my 
eapabilities and my wants ; tried for two or three situations, and 
began to feel what I had never properly felt before, that the frater- 
nity I belong to, like that of our employers, is a numerous one — 
their name u Legion, for they are many. 

One day, in tie street, I met a barrister who had been one of 
the personal friends of my late employer. "Oh, Turner," he 
said, ** I wanted to see you — come with me." I went with him 
to the chAnbers of a well-known conveyancer. After being duly 
introduced, I was desired to wait, and the kind barrister, doubtless 
thinking he had effectually served me, went away. Some time 
afterwards, I was called into the sanctum. ** Well, Mr. Turner — 
Turner is, I think, your name; is it not ?" said he, in a voice 
that made me think him as musty and precise as an old title- 
deed. I bowed. '* With whom did you say you were last, Mr. 
Turner?" I mentioned the name. '*Ah! poor fellow, he died 
as he was getting into a very good business, — did he not, 
Mr. Turner ?' I replied, of course, in the affirmative. '' But you 
were with a conveyancer before yon were with him, were you not, 
Mr. Turner ?'* 1 said. No — but that I was sure I would soon get 
Into the routine of the business. " Ah I well, I am busy now, 
Mr. Turner, but leave me your address, and I will send for you 
when I want you." I pulled out my card, which the conveyancer 
told me to put down on the table. Next day the situation was 
filled up, but not by me. 

I next applied for the head clerkship in an attorney's, office, but 
^e attorney wanted an experienced man, and I was amongst the 
rejected candidates. I heard one night of a vacancy in a barristei^s 
clerkship, and was waiting at the chambers next morning before 
the barrister appeared himself, amongst half-a-dozen young men, 
who mutually guessed each other's purpose — but the barrister had 
been suited the night beforei The question began to occur to me 
—what can I do ? Here was I, the father of a family, a grown 
member of an overstocked profession, and all I can really do to 
earn my family's subsistence is the copying of legal documents — 
an art that a boy of fourteen can perform as well as a man of 
fbrty. Yet, forsooth ! my shabby gentility must be kept up— dig 
1 cannot, and to beg I am ashamed. In the first impulse of the 
moment, I resolved to sell off* all that I had, and emigrate to the 
Backwoods of Canada. And pray, said I to myself, as I cooled a 
little, what eon you do in the Backwoods of Canada ? Ton can 
neither handle the axe, nor the saw, nor the hammer; hardly know 
how to plant a cabbage — and can barely tell the difference between 
wheat and oats ! 

My fsther had oeen ailing, and was at last called away, and I, 

. heretofore the great man of the family, could do nothing towards 
laying him in his ^uiet grave. A brother, by trade a blacksmith, 
one whom I had ridiculed for the awkward homeliness of his man- 
ners, and whom I have more than once avoided in the street, de- 
frayed the expenses of the fbneral, and, being unmarried, charged 
himself with the maintenance of my mother. Yes, the tables were 
turned. Yet even amid the bitterness of heart which every thing 



was calculated to give me, I have seen me turn oat on « solitiry 
walk, and dreaming about a fortune betog left me by tons 
unlooked-for and mysterious means ; and how, when I got it, I 
would astonish, dazzle, or at least command the respect of looe 
who were looking coldly or contemptuously on me. And tt Uui 
time another baby was born to me, and my awkward brother eiUed, 
in his greasy jacket, and put a sovereign into its little hand— wt 
had only a few coppers, not amounting to a sixpence, in the hooK, 
before we received the welcome gold coin. 

My wife suggested that I should rry something oW of the hv, if 
I could not get something to do in it. What can I do oot of the 
law, I asked. '* Bless my heart ! " she exclaimed, with more ve* 
hemence than she was in the habit of using, " London is s krgt 
place!" Some farther conversation followed; we grew wtrm; 
she accused me of being a useless, incapable fellow, who, vben ooi 
mode of .subsistence failed, could not turn himself with (adlitj to 
another. I retorted, that she was idle, and might do tonethin^ 
herself towards the maintenance of the family, (what a cmeliniolt 
towards a woman with two young children and a baby, snd the, 
too, whom I had taught never to do anything but attend to ths 
children !)— high words followed, I stormed, she wept isd 
upbraided, we mutually wished we had never been married, tsd it 
h»t, in a furious passion, I rushed out of the boose. 

I had parted with the silver chain, as well as «ome other om- 
ments previously, but the ring kept its place on my Uttle fii^. 
This I now took off, sold for a few shillings, and went sad |ot 
drunk, like a mean-spirited hound, with the money. Staggeiia| 
about the streets, and covered with mud from a fall, I wu met bf 
the kind barrister, who had not lost his interest in me, sad viio, 
but for the circumstance of his having an excellent derk, vmiU 
have taken me. He was accompanied by another barruter, wbo 
had just discharged his clerk for drunkenness and embexsloMifti 
and the empty place had been reserved for me — it was a verj good 
one. They both knew me, both spoke to me, and I anmnd 
them with a hiccnping bravado, which, as I learned next Boauag^ 
under a head-ache and a heart-ache, lost me the situation. 

The next night was one of the dreariest I ever spent in my lilk 
I slipped out while my wife was asleep, and began to ramble tbavt 
the streets to cool the fever of body and mind. '* London is indetd 
a large place," thought L There are hundreds in iN ay, tbonnodf, 
who, if they knew my condition, would pour a sufficiency for tin 
present distress into the lap of my family — ^yet a bold, bid, 
begging-letter impostor, by working on the feelings of the ebiri* 
table, can sometimes gather pounds while I am destitute of pesei. 
And there are hundr^s of situations, requiring no grester ibilitf 
than what I possess, which supply what I would term afflonice t» 
their possessors, while I am wandering about like a vsgabond. bo 
man offering me aught to do. But the previous night's ad^entan 
came back to my recollection, and I knew 1 was solaonf mjwiS 
with a lie. It was a bitter night of murmuring, repining, mI/- 
accusation, and reproach of the arrangements of Providence. I 
forgot how much of my present condition was owing to my ofo 
wilful misspending of the time of my youth, and the money acqaiiea 
in a comfortable situation. 

During that night's ramble, I saw two or three destitute crei* 
tures, men and boys, wandering the streets like myeelf, ind i 
young lad, who was sitting huddled up on the steps of a door, told 
me his story, which, if it was not true, was told in a very truth-hke 
way. It was a pitiable story of destitution, and made me asbimed 
of my vrant of spirit. There was a penny in my pocket, rcmainiBg 
from my previous nights debauch ; I gave it to him with hearty 
good vrill, and returning home, found my wife up, and weeping it 
the alarming thought of my having abandoned her, but d***"°"jj 
as she said with great spirit, to " scrub her nails off" to esro ana- 
sistence for herself and the children. ^^ 

I now thought of trying for a situation in the Poet OJIflJ 
Accordingly, 1 set to work — ^got up a memorial, and had it ajMj 
by a number who knew me, and by a number wbo did ^^"^ 
sent letters along with it to the Postmaster-General and tn 
Secretary. My hopes rose high about the success of this •wwjj 
for the letters were nicely written, nicely fofded, and nicely eeeW* 
I allowed at least ten days for an answer, and did not become !«?•■ 
tient till the third week. Then 1 began to sit each ^^^^!^ 
window, watching the postman, and biting my nails as ^ P^Jfr 
The oldness of the maxim has not abated one jot of its ^^^ 
" hope deferred maketh the heart sick." The third week pawe^ 
and the fourth, and no answer came. In the fifth week, "o*^ 
bear the agony of suspense, I sent a note, entreating •" "^"^ 
and gently hinting that my application might have beenovenoo''^ 
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li the borry of boxtiiess. A few days afterwards I got an answer. 
iDd brok% the oflScial seal with a trembling hand and a beating 
kart The indosore was a note, intimating, in dry, but civil 
tennt, that my application had been laid before the Postmaster. 
General, bat that his list was so full as to prevent all possibility of 
tDf hope of employment being held out to me. 

Next day 1 got, by what appeared almost a mere chance, the 
ijtutioa of clerk to a barrister, with a salary of 50/. a year. I had 
beea offered the same sum, with a chance of picking up some fees, 
hDmediately after my former employer died, but I was too saucy 
It that time to take it Now, however, the tone of my spirit was 
lowered a little. My new employer had scarcely any business, 
nd but small chance of augmenting it — for though not lacking 
•bility, he wanted the *' turn" — the manner, or what you choose to 
edi i^ which helps a man along in the crowded walks of the law. 
Bat I had not been long with him, when he began to throw out 
Idntt about his prospects, and his connexions. He was very well 
connected, and was indnstrionsly grubbing about for the roots of 
IB official appointment. He distinctlv gave me to understand that 
k shoold provide for me as soon as he was provided for himself. 
I dare saj he would have fulfilled his promise, \f nothing had inter- 
TOted. I was serviceable to him; and though a considerable 
imoBiit of pride still subsisted in my heart, I brought myself to 
let M a valet, as Well as a clerk, to a man who I could not but 
Mwas proud, poor, mean, and ungenerous. After two years' 
Mvioe with him, he got an appointment in one of the colonies, and 
bring (me or two relations to provide for, I could not be consi- 
^kred hi his <* arrangements." He had not the courage or the 
bonesty to tell me the real cause, but said that my family was tfie 
obitade m the way. 

I now kmged for an opportunity to <' cut" the law, and would 
have gircn all I ever had in the world to any man who would have 
endowed me with a faculty of earning my family's subsistence dif- 
ferent from that of copying a le^ document, and making a flourish 
It the bottom of the page. A httle shop was to be let in my neigh- 
boorbood — a kind of compound shop, in which the goods sold came 
uder Uie class of huckster and green-grocer. I knew nothing 
ibont baying and selling : but better late than never, thought I, 
md I resolved to make the experiment. The price of fixtures and 
good.wQl was only thlrtv pounds, but where was I to get thirty 
loandi? My worthy blacksmith brother came to my aid. He 
lent me a few pounds he had saved, and he borrowed a few more ; 
Dj old friend the barrister, who had long before become reconciled 
to me, and who had learned that I was not an habitual drunkard, 
prnented me with ten pounds ; and one way or another I raised the 
thirty pounds, though with a desperate struggle. So I entered on 
tbe possissbn of my little shop ; and it required a good laughing 
&ce to hide the scantiness of the stock, and the awkwardness of 
my motkms. My wife, indeed, has served me excellently well ; 
onijforher handy cleverness the shop would have been shut. up 
long ago. We are doins pretty well in it, not making a fortune, 
but eking out a livelihood. Meantime I have got another situation 
vitb a Chancery barrister, in which I do not get more than about 
18«. a week, but where the work is light, and I do not require to 
go oot of town. My wife attends to the shop durinff the day, and 
itaigbt too : but if the custom of the shop should mcrease, so as 
to enable us to madntain our family by it, I will " cut" the law 
litogetber; and acting on my father's maxim, bring up my 
children to *< honest" trades, instead of learning them a shabby 
gentiHtv, which oaaymake them more helpless in a great city than 
a Spitalfields ora Paisley weaver. 

VORSTROUOHT AND INDBPBNDENCB. 

In connexion with industry, children should be taught to take 
care of property. They should find that labour is the source of 
property, and &at property, carefully preserved and diligently 
improTed, rapidly accumulates. This may be done in such a way 
18 not to excite a mercenary spirit, but to stimulate a spirit of 
honest independence. Let them see that comfort and respectabi- 
litf are the result of honest industry and perseverance ; accustom 
tbem to raise their standard of the comforts and decencies of life 
higher than that of the filthy half-furnished hovels in which, per- 
haps, some of them have passed their infency ; show them the neat, 
(win, and well-built cottage which is occupied by some industrious 
coople, who have only their own labour and its results on which to 
depend ; tell them how their prosperity began — perhaps in some 
ciuUish act of industry and frugality, — the produce turned round 
tad round, each time upon a larger scale, untU they Were able to 
maintam themselves, and have gradually risen to the state of 
comfort and sufficiency which they now eigoj. 



JOHN LAW OP LAURISTON, AND THE MISSISSIPPI 
SYSTEM. 

SECOND ABTICLS. 

In pursuance of the plan devised by Mr. Law, and noticed in a 
former paper, a commercial company was erected in August, 1717, 
by letters patent, under the name of the Company of the West 
The whole province of Louisiana was granted to them ; and this 
country being watered throughout its whole extent by the great 
river Mississippi, the subsequent operations of the company came 
to be known under the general title of The Mississippi System. 
This company was divided into 200,000 actions, or shares, of 500 
livres each, to be paid in bUleU d*iUU. These were in such dis- 
credit, from the bad payment of interest, that 500 Uvres nominal 
value were not worth more than 150 or 160 in the market. The 
company took them at their ftdl value, and became creditors of 
the King to the amount of 100 millions of livres, the interest of 
which was fixed at four per cent. 

Of this Company of the West, Mr. Law (who had now advanced 
so high in the Regent's favour, that the whole ministerial power 
was reckoned to be divided among him, the Abb^ Du Bois, mi- 
nister for foreign afiairs, and M. d'Argenson, keeper of the seals,) 
was named director.general. The actions were eagerly sought 
after ; Louisiana having been represented as a region abounding in 
gold and silver, of a fertile soil, capable of every sort of cultivation* 
Such was the rage for speculation, that the unimproved parts of 
that country were sold for 30,000 livres the square league, at which 
rate many purchased to the extent of 600,000 livres ; vigorous pre- 
parations were made for fitting out vessels, to transport thither 
labourers and workmen of every kind; and the demand for 
h\UeU (T/tatf in order to purchase shares, occasioned the former to 
rise to their full nominal value. 

The farm of tobacco, the charter and effects of the Senegal 
Company, and the exclusive privilege of trading to the East ludiety 
China, ukd the South Seas, together with the possessions and 
effects belonging to the China and India Companies, were made 
over to the new company, on condition of paving the lawful 
debts of these companies, now dissolved. The Company of the 
West assumed on this occasion the title of the Company of the 
Indies. Fifty thousand new shares were ordered to be constituted, 
rated at 550 livres each, payable in coin, to be employed partly in 
satisfVing the creditors of the old companies, and partly in ouilding 
vessels and in other preparations for carrying on the trade. The 
price of actions quickly rose to one thousand livres ; the hopes of 
the public being raised by the favourable prospects of possessing a 
verj lucrative branch of commerce. 

On the 25th July, 1719, the Mint was made over to the Com* 
pany of the Indies, for a consideration of fifty millions of Uvres, to 
be paid to the King within fifteen months ; and fifty thousand new 
shares, rated at one thousand livres each, were directed to be 
issued, in order to raise that sum. On the 27th Aiu;u8t following, 
the Regent took the great farms out of the hands of the farmers- 
general, and made over the lease to the Company of the Indies, 
on their agreeing to pay 3,500,000 livres additional rent for them ; 
thus relieving the people from the exactions of that powerful body, 
under whose management the taxes became quite intolerable, — not 
so much from their own weight as the oppressive mode of levying 
them. On the 31st of the same month, the Company obtained 
the general receipt of other branches of the King's revenue. 
When they had acquired all these grants, and had &us concen- 
tred in themselves the whole foreign trade and possessions of 
France, and the collection and management of all the royal reve- 
nues of that kingdom, they promised an annual dividend of two 
hundred livres on every share ; the consequence of which was, that 
the price of actions instantly rose in the market to five thousand 
livres ; the public ran upon the last creation of fifty thousand with 
such eagerness, that nearly double the requisite sum was sub- 
scribed for, and the greatest interest was exerted, and every stra- 
tagem put in practice, to secure places in that subscription. 

The Company now came under an obligation to lend the King, 
in order that he might pay off his creditors*, the sum of 1500 mil- 
lions of livres, at the rate of three per cent, per annum ; and to 
this rate the interest of the 100 millions formerly lent to his 
Majesty (in bUleU d'Uai) was also reduced : the King, conse- 
quently, had to pay them in all forty-eight millions a year. To 
raise this sum of 1500 millions, there were, in the months of Sep- 
tember and October, 1719, 300,000 new actions created; the 
subscriptions for which were fixed at five thousand livres each* 
The actions were thus brought to the full number of 600,000 (but 
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24,000 more were fabricated on the 4tb of October, 1719, by the 
private orders of the Regent, but afterwards suppressed) ; and, to 
answer the dividends n|>on these, the Company bad, according to 
some, the following annual revenue, viz. ■ 

InCerest paid by the King to the Company, 48,000.0 00 

Profits upon the Great Farms . . 15,(;00,000 

Ditto upon the Mint ... . 4,000,000 

Ditto uiK>n the farm of Tobacco . 2,000.000 

Ditto upon the general receipt of Taxes . 1,500,000 

Ditto upon their Trade . . . 10,000,000 

—making a total of 80,500,000 livres, open to be improved by the 

extension of their commerce abroad, and by a good administration 

at home. Other writers on the subject, however, computed the 

annual revenue of this great Company at noless than 131 millions, 

▼iz. 48 millions fVom the King, 

39 millions profits upon the Farms, the Mint, and the receipt 

of Taxes; and 
44 millions profits upon their Trade : 
in which case they could well afford a dividend of even more than 
two hundred livres on every share. 

The cupidity which these prospects of immense profit in some 
measure, but principally the prodigious fortunes acquired by the 
original proprietors, excited among all ranks, was such as no 
nation had ever witnessed. A universal infatuation for the acqui- 
sition of shares in the India Companv now seemed to occupy the 
whole kingdom, from the lowest of the people up to magistrates, 
prelates, and princes. This infatuation, of which at the jA'esent 
day we can scarcely form a conception, increased in proportion to 
the difficulty of succeeding in that view ; for the whole 300,000 
actions of the last fabrication being, by a particular agreement, 
kept up, in order to be sold to the Regent (who hsd also got pos- 
session of 100,000 of those formerly issued), no more than 200,000 
remained in the hands of the public; and only a part thereof, 
quite inadequate to the demand, was now brought to market. 
The frenzy prevailed so far, that the whole nation, clergy and 
laity, peers and plebeians, statesmen, princes, nay even ladies, 
who had or could procure money for that purpose, turned stock- 
jobbers, outbidding each other with such avidity that, in November 
1719, the price of shares rose, after some fluctuations^ to above 
ten thousand livres each ; more than sixty times the sum they 
originally sold for, when the discredit of the billeU d'etat is taken 
into the account. 

M. de la Mothe and the Abbe Terasson, two of the ablest 
scholars in France, conversing together on the madness of the 
Mississippi adventurers, congratulated themselves on their supe- 
riority over all weaknesses of that nature, and indulged themselves 
in ridiculing the folly of the votaries of the fickle goddess. But 
tt so happened that they met, not long afterwards, face to face in 
the rue Quinquempoix * : at first, they endeavoured to avoid each 
other, but, finding that impracticable^ put the best look possible 
on the matter, rallied each other, and separated in order to make 
the most advantageous bargains they could. The courtiers, ac- 
cording to their usual custom of following implicitly the royal 
example, engaged so deeply in this business, that it was said only 
five persons of that description (the Marechaux de Yilleroi and de 
Villars, the Dues de St. Simon and de la Rochefoucault, and the 
Chancellor) had kept free from the contagion. The Mar^ch^ 
Due de Richelieu relates that those who did not einbark in the 
Missisippi. scheme were looked upon as no better than cowards or 
fools. 

In consequence of a murder which took place in the me Quin- 
quempoix, the stock-market was first transferred to the Place 
Venddme, and business was carried on in tents pitched in the area 
to the gardens of the Hotel Soissons ; where and afterwards busi- 
ness was transacted in tents pitched among the trees, which tents 
the brokers were obliged to make use of. 

The situation of France in November 1719 is thus described by 
a contemporary writer : — *' The bank-notes were just so much 
real value which credit and confidence had created in favour of the 
state. Upon their appearance. Plenty immediately displayed 
herself through all the towns and all the country ; she relieved our 
citizens and labourers from the oppression of debts which indi- 
gence* had obliged them to contract; she enabled the King to 
liberate himself from great part of bis debts, and to make over to 
his subjects more than fifty- two millions of livres of taxes, which 
had been imposed in the years preceding 1719; and mere than 
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thirty.five millions of other duties extinguished durisg the 
This plenty sunk the rate of interest ; crushed the osorer ; carried 
the value of lands up to eighty or one hundred years' pnrdiaaei 
raised up stately edifices, both in town and country ; repaired the 
old houses which were falling to ruin ; improved the soil ; gwve aa 
additional relish to every fruit produced by the earth. Plenty 
recalled thoft citizens whom misery had forced to seek their live- 
lihood abroad. In a word, riches flowed in from every quarter x 
gold, silver, precious stones, ornaments of every kind which eon* 
tribute to luxury and magnificence, came to us from every coimtry 
in Europe. M'hether these prodigies or marvellous effects were 
produced by art, by confidence, by fear, or by whim, they produced 
all these realities which the ancient administration neve ooold 
have produced. Thus far the system has produced nothiog but 
good : everything was commendable and worthy of admiratioo."* 

Mr. Law was perfectly idolised by the people, who looked apoB 
him in no wsy inferior to the King and Regent ; the mob being ac- 
customed to cry out, whenever he appeared in public, *' Long live 
Mr. Law!" He made a public profession (with his son and 
daughter) of his conversion to the catholic faith; and, every 
obstacle being now removed, he was, on the 5th January, 1720, 
declared comptroller-general of the finances of France. 

Thus the admiring world beheld an obscure foreigner, by tbe 
mere force of extraordinary genius and abilities, rise, in the course 
of a few months, from a private condition to the high station of 
prime minister to the politest nation of Europe, which he governed 
for some time with almost absolute power. It must be mentsoned 
to his honour, that he voluntarily gave up the whole perqulsitei, 
as well as the salary annexed to his office ; and he was so little ad* 
dieted to luxury and extravagance as to take care that the most 
regular order and strictest propriety should be o&served in the ma- 
nagement of his household ; while at the same time his dress was 
remarkable for its plainness and simplicity. 

The credit of the Bank was noW at its acni6, but fears began to 
be entertained by those behind the scenes. A constant dnin of 
specie from the bank was going on, caused chiefly by hoarding 
and remittances abroad, and the immense quantities of plate 
manufactured for the rich Mississippians. Several edicts were in 
consequence issued, limiting the payment in specie ; and at length 
a decree was issued, on the 27th February, 1720, prohibiting indi* 
viduals from having in their possession ifiaore than five hundred 
livres in specie. The Royal Bank and the Compauy were incorpo- 
rated together, and the issue of notes was pushed to an enormous 
extent, for the payment of the public creditors. On the 1 st of 
May, 1720, notes to the amount of 2000 millions of livres were in 
circulation, whilst the whole specie in the kingdom, at the equita- 
ble rate of sixty-five livres to the marc, was estimated at only one 
half that amount. It was now debated in council whether it were 
not necessary to equalise the value of the notes and the specie ; a 
proposal which was strongly opposed by Law, who urged the 
absolute necessity of suffering matters to remain as they were. 
Although he well knew that the issues had been excessive, and far 
beyond what a healthy state of circulation required, he knew that 
the credit of the Bank and Company was well founded, and that 
any interference would ruin every thing. His advice was disre- 
garded. An arbitrary and dishonest edict was issued, af^ along 
discussion upon the question whether the shares should be depre- 
ciated or the nominal value of the coin raised. The shares of the 
Company were reduced from 8000 livres to 5000 livres, by grada- 
tions of 500 livres a month ; and the bank-notes, by like grada- 
tions, were reduced one half. 

It is needless to say what was the effect of this measure, whiob 
was a barefaced robbery oi the people, and was particularly iniqid* 
tons. Popular commotions ensued, which were with difficulty 
quieted. The Bank stopped payment, under pretence of examin- 
ing into certain alleged frauds. Various efforts were made to 
restore public confidence, but in vain. At length the affairs of the 
Bank and Company were arranged, but in such a manner as to 
cause the ruin of thousands, and to relieve the King from about 
forty millions of livres, which were justly due to public creditors. 

Such was the end of the Missisippi system, which was a great 
attempt, originated by a powerful mind, to establish a sound paper 
currency in France ; and which, but for the arbitrary Interference 
of a despotic government, would have made Law, its author, to be 
regarded as a benefactor, instead of being cursed as a destroyer. 

The great farms, Mint, and Royal R^ennes were taken out of 
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the bands of the Ck>mpan7, who were thus reduced to a mere 
trmding body, and contmaed to floorish for a long time. 

The people being extremely irritated against Law, attributing to 
him all the evils they suffered, be obtained permission from the 
Regent to quit France, and left the kingdom on the 14th or 15th 
of December, 1720, accompanied by his son. Lady Catherine 
"Lam remained in Paris, under the protection of the Duke de 
Venddme, until she had discharged all her husband's debts. 
After travelling through Italy he went to England, where he was 
TtTj well received. For some time he entertained hopes of re- 
coTering part of the property which he possessed in France, both 
in land and in shares of the India Company ; but the whole was 
confiscated, and he never recovered any part of it. The Regent 
entertained an idea at one time of recalling Law ; but at his death 
this scheme was no longer thought of, and the pension which 
Law had hitherto received from the French government was no 
longer |iaid. He was thus thrown into such difficulties that he de- 
termined to leave EngUod, which he accordingly did in 1725, and 
fixed his residence at Venice ; where he died, in a state but little 
removed from indigence, on the 21st May, 1729, in the fifty. 
eighth year of his age ; and he lies buried in one of the churches 
in that city, where a monument to his memory is yet to be seen. 

Mr. Law married Lady Catherine Knollys, third daughter of 
Nicholas Earl of Banbury, who died in 1747 ; by whom he had a 
son. John Law, a comet of the regiment of Nassau Friesland, 
who died of the small-poz at Maestricht, February 1734, aged 
abont thirty-one, and unmarried ; and a daughter, Mary Catherine 
Law, who married, 4th July, 1734, her first cousin, William 
Viscount Wallingfurd, major in the first troop of Horse Guards, 
eldest son of Clwrles fourth Earl of Banbury. She died a widow, 
at her house in Park-street, Grosvenor-square, 14th October, 
1790. 

THE SIX DAYS OF CREATION. 

DumiNO the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, scientific men 
were perplexed and startled by the occasional ideas which resulted 
from a consideration of the phenomena presented in the crust of 
the earth. Now and again a powerful mind would obtain a glimpse 
of some of die truths which geology teaches : but all was darkness 
and confusion, for the sciences of chemistry and astronomy were 
only in progress of formation, and until they were shaped and esta- 
blished, the science of geology could make Uttle progress. It was, 
however, generally believed, that the fossil shells and other organic 
remains found everywhere, even on the tops of mountains, were 
proofs of the general prevalence of the deluge ; it was said that the 
mterior of the earth was a vast abyss of water ; that the ** breaking 
up of the fountains of the great deep" was a disruption of the 
crust which enclosed this abyss ; and that, when the waters abated, 
they retired into this abyss once more. *' Whiston, who was better 
versed in physical science than any of his contemporaries, intro- 
duced* in addition, the notion of extraneous force ; he brought a 
comet to envelop the earth in its misty tail, to cause violent rains, 
to rnae vast tides in the internal abyss, and thus efiectually destroy 
the external crust of the planet." Sober-minded Christians, who 
considered that the Bible taught that the earth was only about six 
thousand years old, were offended by theories or opinions which 
were thrown out from time to time impugning their belief; and, 
in the language of Cowper, they indignantly asked, 
«* If Urn who made it, and revealed its date 
To Moees, were mistaken in its age ?** 

But, towards the end of last century, light began to illuminate 
the darkness: Smith, in England, established the fundamental 
truth of geology, that there were distinct periods in the formation 
of the crust of the earth, each period being marked by its peculiar 
oi^ganic remains; and Cuvier, in France, may be said to have 
hnsathed life into the dry bones, clothed them with flesh and muscle, 
and showed us wonderful creatures of all kinds, who swam, and 
flew, and walked, in ages long prior to the existence of man. 
Geology at once rose into the rank of a science, worthy of the 
ardent devotion of minds of the first order. 

What object, it was asked, is apparent in this existence of the 
earth, with its animals and vegetables, so long prior to the existence 
of roan, the lord of creation ? If no object had been apparent, it 
would not invalidate the fact. But the question has been beauti- 
fully and eloquently answered. The crust of the earth has been 
long in preparation for the existence of man ; the tremendous con- 
vulsions it has undergone have all a visible reason ; they gave to 
the earth iti mountaina and valleys^ aftd rendered its rich treasures 



accessible ; forests engulfed in ages long gone by have been con* 
verted into coal for the comfort and advantage of men ; and iti the 
rich deposiles which England has of this and other minerals, we may 
infer the superintendence of a mind which prepared not merely the 
earth for the human race, but a small portion of that earth for the 
habitation of a small portion of the race, who were intended to play 
an important part in the civilisation of their fellow-men. Geology, 
as well as astronomy, supplies us with striking and astonishing 
proofs of HiB existence, who *' throned in His own unfathomable 
essence, fills all space and all time, and without beginning and 
without end, unites in His wondrous Being the extremes of 
eternity." 

All who believe in the Bible as a Divine revelation, believe that 
the narrative of the creation in the first chapter of Genesis, was 
written under the direction of the same mind that thus watched 
over the early history of the world ; and poor, indeed, would be the 
spirit of the man who, even in the very act of denying the account 
to be a revelation, did not, at least, admit the beautiful brevity and 
simplicity of this most ancient narrative. *' The geology of Moses 
has come down to us out of a period of remote antiquity before the 
light of human science arose : for, to suppose that it was borrowed 
from or possessed by any other people than the remarkable race to 
which Moses himself belonged, involves us on all hands in the most 
inextricable difficulties and palpable absurdities. Of that race it 
has been long since justly remarked, that while in religion they 
were men, in human learning and science they were children ; and 
if we find in their records any system of an extensive and difficult 
science, we know that they did not obtain it by the regular pro- 
cesses of observation and induction, which, in the handa of 
European philosophers, have led to a high degree of perfection in 
many sciences. ... It is very possible that Moses had no geolo- 
gical knowledge beyond the order of time in the creation which his 
history exhibits. It is very probable that fossil and entombed 
organized remains and fragmentary rocks, and indeed most o( the 
facts which geology has developed, were unknown to him ; and that, 
as he told a story for mankind at large, he told it in the same spirit 
and with the same understanding with which it has been commonly 
received." 

But how are we to reconcile what we know of geology with the 
narrative of the creation, as delivered to us by Moses ? Geology 
leads us to conjecture that ptrhapt the original state of the 
materials of our globe was that of gaseous expansion — a nebu- 
lous body, similar, probably, to the nebulse observed in the heavens. 
''Of the original state of the materials of our planet, as first 
formed by the Creator, we know nothing. It is> however, 
in the highest degree improbable, that the innumerable crys- 
tals of so many different subsUnoes and forms, which we find 
in the earth, were originally created as Ire now see them. Crys- 
tallisation, by natural laws, is constantly going on around ua, 
and we can, at pleasure, form crystals of many substances ; in some 
cases, we produce those that never have been discovered in nature, 
and in others we can surpass them in size and beauty. Although, 
as already remarked, it is possible that crystals might have been the 
first forms of mineral matter, it is in the highest degree impro- 
bable ; it is &r more reasonable and philosophical to admit, that 
wherever we find a crystal in the earth, it has been formed by the 
laws of crystallisation operating upon the crude materials ; and there 
is no reason to doubt that we could always imitate natural cry&tals, 
provided we could command the powers and circumstances which 
operated in the original crystallisation of mineral bodies. In all the 
geological epochs, after the primitive, there is decisive evidence of 
the great mechanical changes* operating first on the primitive 
rocks, to produce the materials for the derivative rocks, whidi 
often exhibit unquestionable proofs of mechanical destruction and 
mechanical formation ; in a word, of changes from the pristine 
stete of the materials in the primitive rocks, greater than crystal- 
lisation implies in relation to the constituent or integrant particles, 
which we may presume to have been originally created. 

** As to the proximate causes of crystallisation among minerala, 
it can be referred only to two sgents, heat and solution. The only 
powers with which we are acquainted, that are at all equal to the 
effect, are water and fire, aided by various acid, alkaline, saline, 
and other energetic and chemical agents, which, in large quantities, 
we now find actually entering into the constitution of the rocks, 
and which were, therefore, originally provided in the grand store- 
house of created materials. 

" The solution theory, once almost universally prevalent, has 



«* • Among the primittve rooks, mecfasnicaV force is exhibited in Ikao- 
tures, ttovations, Jto.** 
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BOW given way to the igneouB, which, not stopping with actual or 
extinct volcanoes, or with trap, porphyry, or pitcbstone, has taken 
possession of the granite monntains, and of the very centre of the 
earth. It undoubtedly explains with great felicity the appearances 
of granite veins, and of many other phenomena, although neither 
the igneous nor any other theory has explained every feature of 
the planet 

" It is allowed by nearly all geologists, that the ocean has for a 
long time occupied all countries. It is now evident, also, that 
ignition and fusion have always existed in the earth on a great 
scale, and this is admitted by all, whether they believe in the fdsion 
of the central nucleus or not Internal fire still prevails to a great 
extent in the interior of our planet, and its effects appear to have 
been the greatest, and the most extensive, in the earliest periods. 
Volcanic motintains and islands are known to have risen, even in 
modem times, from the bosom of the ocean, and islands are still 
existing, where in former ages the sea raged uncontrolled. The 
sub-marine volcanoes also occasionally project flames, smoke, and 
red-hot stones, through the ocean, and thus inform us, that water 
oannot always subdue fire ; that even now, there are strata at the 
bottom of the sea, where exteme ignition and extreme hydrostatic 
pressure operate conjointly upon the firm materials ; and that 
both, aided by the principal chemical agents which we know to 
exist in the constitution of our globe, may unite to produce results 
of which our trifling experiments can give us but a feeble concep- 
tion. An attempt, for instance, to dissolve granite by boiling it 
in water, is just as rational as an attempt to melt it in a common 
Are ; neither experiment can possibly succeed ; but the former 
would not prove that granite was nev^r dissolved, nor the latter, 
that rranite was never melted ; because, the circumstances which 
may have operated in the interior of the earth are not under our 
control, and our experiments ane, therefore, nugatory. 

" The earliest condition of the surface of the planet appears to 
have been that of a dark abyss of waters, of unknown depth and 
continual^, which repressed the deep-seated forces of internal 
fires. 

** The structure of the crust of the planet affords decisive evi- 
dence of a long series of events, in relation both to the formation 
of rocks, and to the creation and succession of organized bodies, 
of which many of them contain such astonishing quantities. 

" Time and order of time, event, succession, and revolution, are 

Slainly recorded in the earth ; and sacred history expressly states 
bat the events involved both time and order of time. 
** Geology cannot decide on the amount of time, but it -assures 
us that there was enough to cover all the events connected with 
the formation of the mineral masses, and with the succession of 
iht generations of living beings, whose remains are found preserved 
in the strata." 

« « « « 

'' The question then recurs — How can the amount of time be 
lbund« consistently with the Mosaic history ? for the order of time 
is the same. The solution of this difficulty has been attempted in 
the following modes : 

" 1 . The present earth wot formed from the ruint and frctgmente 
qf an earlier world, rearranged and. set in order during the sut 
dags qf the creation, 

'* Thia explanation has been given by men of powerful minds, 
strongly impressed with the overwheUning evidence which the 
earth presents of innumerable events, and of progressive develop- 
ment through successive ages. It therefore honestly meets the 
difficulty, and fully grants the necessity of allowing sufficient time 
for the series of geological formations. It is, however, unsatis- 
fiictory ; because it does not provide at all for the regular succes- 
sioa of entombed apimal and vegetable races, and for the progres- 
sive consolidation, otbea in long-continued tranquillity, of tiie 
itrata which are formed around the organic bodies, and also for 
the numerous alternations and repetitions of these strata, fre- 
miently, as in the coal-fields, in a regular order. All this demands 
one, and seasons of protracted repose, interrupted indeed by 
occasional elevations^ subsidences, and other convulsions and 
catastrophes. In order that the solution above stated may prove 
sa ti s f actory, it is necessary that the earth should be, what ic 
actually is not, a confused pile of ruins, not only of loose fragments, 
such as are now found on its surface, but they must be consolidated, 
to form all its mountains and strata^ Ruins, the mountains and 
strata do, indeed, in many places, contain, but they form only a 
portion of a vast structure, in which ruins have no part 

*' The earth is unlike Memphis, Thebes, Persepolis, Babylon, 
Balbec or Palmyra, whidi present merely confused and mutilated 



masses of colossal and beautiful architecture, answering no pnr^ 
pose, except to gratify curiosity, and to awaken a snbUme aad 
pathetic moral feeling ; — it is, rather, like modem Rome, replete 
indeed with the ruins of the ancient city, in part re-arranged for 
purposes of utility and ornament, but also covered by the regnlar 
and perfect constructions of subsequent centuries. 

" This theory, if it provide at all for the primitive rocks, must 
assign their crystallization and consolidation to a period of indefi- 
nite geological antiquity, and it must also admit that they have 
undergone more recent modifications, particularly in being up- 
heaved, by subterranean force, and thus elevating, not only them- 
selves, but the superincumbent strata. 

" The hypothesis has, however, great merit, inasmuch as it 
admits, in the loug-gone-by ages, of just such events and succes- 
sions as geology has proved to have taken place ; but it adds a 
general catastrophe, which has not happened, and it implifes a re- 
construction of the crust of the planet, entirely out of its own 
ruins, a supposition which is inconsistent with the state of fii^s. 

" 2. The present crust of the planet has been regularly farmed 
between the first creation * in the beginning/* and the oomm^nee- 
ment of the first dag, 

''It appears to be admitted by critics, that the period allnded 
to in the first verse of Genesis, ' in the beginning, 'is not 



sarily connected with the first day. It may, therefore, be regarded 
as standing by itself, and as it is not limited, it admits of any 
extension backward in time which the facts may require. 

'* By asserting that there was a beginning, it is declared that the 
world is not eternal, and the declaration that God made the hesvens 
and the earth, is a bar, equally, against atheism and materialism. 
The world was, therefore, made in time by the omnipotent Creator. 

" The creation of the planet, was, no doubt, instantaneous, as 
regards the materials ; but the arrangement, at least of the crust, 
was graduaL As a subject either of moral or physical contempla- 
tion, we can say nothing better, than thai it was the good pleasure 
of God that this world should be called into existence ; bat, it was 
also his pleasure, that the arrangement, by which it was to become 
a fit habitation for man, should be progressive. 

** This is in strict analogy with the regular course of things in the 
physical, moral, and intellectual world. Everything except God 
has a beginning, and everything else is progressive. The hamaa 
mind, the bodily powers, the inception and growth pf the animal 
and vegetable races, the seasons, seed-time, and harvest^ scieaoe 
and arts, wealth, civilization, national power, and character, and 
a thousand things more, evince that progression is stamped upon 
everything, and that nothing reaches its perfection by a single leap. 

" The gradual-preparation of this planet for its ultimate destina- 
tion, presents, ther^ore, no anomaly, and need not excite onr 
surprise. 

^* It is of no importance to us, whether our home was in a cofune 
of preparation, daring days or ages, for the moral dispensatioiis oi 
Grod to man could not b^^ until his creation. 

" The abyss of waters, which existed at an eariy imknown 
period before the time of the final arrangement of tiie surfkce, 
which preceded the creation of man, and continued, we may sup- 
pose, for an unlimited time, is just such a state of things, m 
coincidence with the operation of internal fire, as is demanded tor 
the formation of the central rocks, and for their elevation, as fiur as 
facts may justify us in supposing that it took place so early. 

'* The supposition now before us is equally consistent with both 
the igneous and aqueous theory of the earth ; and, indeed, it would 
be impossible to account for the appearance of things, without the 
conjoined agency of internal fire, and of an incumbent ocean ; the 
latter repressing the expansive and explosive power of the foroMr, 
causing its heat greatiy to accumulate, even to the fusion of the 
most refiractory materials ; preventing the escape of gasooos 
matter, as, for instance, of carbonic acid gas from the limestonss, 
and by its pressure and slow cooling, fh>m the small condnctiiv 
power of water, preventing melted rocks from assnmiqg the 
appearance of volcanic cinders, slags, scoriss, and other inflated 
masses. 

'* The incumbent ocean is, therefore, indispensable to th» ooireofc 
deductions of the theoretiod geologist, even if he bdieve in the 
igneous origin of the primitive rocks ; still more, if he attribute 
these rocks to dissolving agencies. 

*' With these views, then, the historical record happily agrees, 
and geology has no quarrel with the sacred history. 



* ** ' Q/'old hast thou laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens ate 
the work of thy hands.' Ps. ofL 8S. * And thou. Lord, in the btfftmis^f 
hast laid the foundation of the ewrth.* Bob. i, 10.- 
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*' rhfflng the period when this dark abysi of waters prerailed, 
tlie earth was without form, and void; or better, as Hebricians sajr 
— *• the earth was invisible and unfurnished ; ' we may presume 
that then the early operations of geological formation and arrange- 
meat began, by producing the fundamental rocks, and thus 
proriding materials for all the derivative strata, which, in the 
course of their consolidation, were destined to embosom such an 
endless diverdty of extraneous contents. 

" This theory, then, is satisfactory as far as it goes : like the 
one previously discussed, it fairly recognises and encounters the 
real difficulty in the case, and it would he quite suffident to recon- 
nle geology and tiie Mosaic history, as usually understood, did 
not the latter assign particular events to each of the successive 
periods called days ; the most important of these events are, the 
first emergence of the mountains, and the creation of organized 
and livin«r beings. It seems necessary, therefore, to embrace the 
days in the series of geological periods ; and the difficulties of our 
subject will not be removed, unless we can show that there is time 
enoof^ indudcMi in those periods called days, to cover the organic 
creation, and the formation of the rocks, in which the remains of 
these bodies are contained. 

*^ 3. The dafs of the oreaium teere periods of Hme qf indefinUe 
kngih," "" 

Hie ilfaistration of this view will require a separate artide. 



AULD ROBIN GRAY. 
Ladt Anns fiAUNAnn, who died in 1825, sister to the late 
£arl of Balcarras, and wife to Sir Andrew Barnard, wrote the 
charming song of Atdd Robin Gray, A quarto tract, edited by the 
Arioato of the North, " and circulated among the members of the 
Bannatyne club,*' contams -the original ballad, as corrected by 
Lady Anne, and two continuations by the same anthoress ; while 
the Introduction consists ahnost entirdy of a very hiteresting letter 
from her to the Editor, dated July, 1823 ; part of which I take the 
fiberty of inserting here : — '* Robin Gray, so called from its bdng 
the name of the old herd at Balcarras, was bom soon after the close 
of the year 177 K My sister Margaret had married, and accom- 
panied her husband to London ; I was melancholy, and endea- 
voured to amuse myself by attempting a few poetical trifles. There 
was an andent'Scotch melody of which I was passionately fond : 
^^, who died before your day, used to sing it to us at Balcarras. 
She did not object to its having improper words, thoiu^h I did : I 
longed to sii^g old Sophy's air to different words, and give to its 
pUiative tones some little history of virtuous distress in humble 
Hfe, such as might suit it. While attempting to effect this in my 
doset, I called my little sister, now Lady Hardwicke, who was the 
only person near me : — * I have been writing a ballad, my dear ; lam 
oppressing my heroine with many misfortunes. I have already 
sent her Jamie to sea, — and broken her father's arm, — ^made her 
mother fall sick,— and given her Auld Robin Gray for a lover ; but 
I wish to load her with a fifth sorrow within the four lines, poor 
thing! help me to one I' * Steal the cow, sister Anne,' said the 
httlc Elizabeth. The cow was immediately lifted by me, and the 
soi^ completed. At our fireside and among our ndghbonrs, Auld 
Bobin Graif was always called for. I was pleased with the appro- 
batiim it met with ; but such was my dread of being suspected of 
writing anything, percdving the shyness it created in those who 
could write nothing, that I carefully kept my own secret. Mean- 
time, little as this matter seems worthy of a dispute, it afterwards 
became a party question between the sixteenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries. Auld Robin Gray was dther a very andent ballad composed 
perhaps by David Rizzio, and a great curiosity, or a very modern 
matter and no curiodty at all I 1 was persecuted to avow whether 
I had written it or not— where I had got it. Old Sophy kept my 
counsd, and I kept my own, in spite of the gratification of seemg 
twenty guineas offered in the newspapers to the person who should 
ascertain the point past a doubt, and the still more flattering cir- 
eumstance of a visit fipom Mr. Jemingham, secretary of the Anti- 
quarian Society, who endeavoured to entrap the truth from me in 
a manner I took amiss. Had he asked me the question obligingly, 
I shcmld have told him the fact distinctly and confidentially. The 
annoyance, however, of this important ambassador from the Anti- 
qnaries was amply repaid to me by the noble exhibition, of * ihe 
ballet of Auld Robin Gray's Courtship,' as performed by dandng 
dogs under my windows. It proved its popularity from the highest 
to the lowest, and gave me pleasure while I hugged mysdf in 
ebMority."— From Spedmene of British Poetesses, by A* Dyer. 



WOMAN. 
Placb the white man on Afric's ooast, 

Whose swarthy sons in blood delight ; 
Who of their scorn to Europe boast. 

And paint their very demons white : 
There, while the sterner sex disdains 

To soothe the woes they cannot feel, 
Woman will strive to heal his pains, 

And weep for those she cannot heal ! 
Hers is warm pity's sacred glow ; 

From all her stores she bears a part, 
And bids the spring of hope reflow 

That languished in the fainting heart. 
'* What, though so pale his haggard face, 
So sunk and sad his looks," she cries : 
'* And far unlike our nobler race. 

With crisped locks and rolling eyes ? 
Yet misery marks him of our kind i 

We see him lost, alone, afraid ; 
And pangs of body, griefs in mind. 

Pronounce him man, and ask our aid. 
Perhaps, in some far distant shore 

There are who in these forms ddight ; 
Whose milky features please them more, 

Than ours of jet, thus burnished bright. 
Of such may be his weeping wife, 

Such children for their sire may call ; 
And if we spare his ebbing life, f^ 

Our kindness may preserve them all I" 
Thus her compassion woman shows ; 

Beneath the Line her acts are these : 
Nor the wide waste of Lapland snows 

Can her warm flow of pity fireeze. 
«( From some far land the stranger comes, * 

Where joys like ours ace never found ; 
Let's soothe him in our happy homes, 

Where freedom sits with phmty crowned. 
'Tis good the fainthig soul to cheer. 
To see the famished stranger fed. 
To milk for him the mother deer, 

To smooth for him the furry bed. 

The Powers above our Lapland bless 

With good no other people know ; 

To enlarge the joys that we possess. 

By fteeling those that we bestow !" 

Thus in extremes of cold and heat, 

Where wandering man may trace his kind. 
Wherever want and grief retreat. 

In WOMAN they compassion find ; 
She makes the female breast her seat, 

And dicUtes mercy to the mind. 
Man may the sterner virtues know. 
Determined justice, truth severe : 
But female hearts with pity glow. 

And woman holds affliction dear. 
For guiltless woes her sorrows flow. 

And suffering vice compeb her tear ; 
*Tis hers to soothe the ills bdow. 

And bid life's fairer views appear. 
To woman's gentle kind we owe 

What comforU and delights us here : 
They its gay hopes on youth bestow, 
Ouf care they soothe, our age they cheer. 
CaA«BB. 
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ALCHYMY. 

The ilrft anthentio oront in the bistoiy of Alchymy to the pcnecntlon 
1)j Diocleslan, A.]). S90, who caused a diligent inquiry to be made for all 
the ancient books which treated of the admirable art of malting gold and 
silver, and without pity committed them to the flames. — Oibbon. 

CHARITY OF THE BARLY CHRISTIANS. 

There to eome reason to believe that great numbers of infanta, who, 
Mcoording to the inhuman practice of the times, had been exposed by their 
parents, were frequently rescued from death, baptised, educated, and main* 
talned, by the piety of the Chrtotians, and at the expense of the public 
treasure.— Gt'Mfon. 

CUSTOM IN THB KINGDOM OF COMANIA. 
In the country of the Comains, when a great and powerful prince died. 
<m his decease an immense grave was made, and the dead person most richly 
•domed, was seated in a magnificent chair within the grave, and the flneit 
horse he had possessed, together with one of his officere, wore let down alive 
Into the grave. The officer, before he desc nded, took leave of the king and 
the ether great personages present, when the king gave to him a large quan- 
tity of gold and sliver coin, which he placed in a scarf round his neck, the 
king making him promise that op his arrival in ihe other world he would 
restore to him the money, which he faithfully engaged to do. After thtoi, 
the king gave to him a letter addressed to the first of their monarchs, in 
which he told him that the bearer of it had well and faithfully served him. 
and on that account entreated he would properly reward him. When thto 
was done, the grave was filled up over the corpse, the living officer, and the 
hortr^ and covered with planks well nailed together. Before night, there 
was a considerable mound </ stones piled over the grave in memory of thoee 
whom they had interred.~/oinvi/;e. 

BRITISH A6RICULTURB. 

Agrlrnllore appeora so early a< A.D. 309 to have been In a veiy flourishing 

ilata in Britain, as Julton built 000 vessels capable of containing together 

ISA.dOO quarters, which made several voyages exporting com fhmi Britain to 

rolteve the famine in Gaul and Germany Oilfbon. 

THB PRBTENDBR. 

This title was first given to her brother by queen Anne, after the expedl- 
tkm nnder Forbin in February 1708, which «ras frustrated by Byng. She 
bad seemed not unwilling to countenance any attempt for hto tooceasion, 
tmt took fright at an attempt during her ti/e,— Burnet, 

ANBCDOTB OF BLWB8. 

"I asked Fox If he remembered the miser Elwes in the House of 
Commons ? ' Perfectly ; and that question reminds me of a carious incident 
which one day befell tbat strange being. In my younger days wo often went 
to the House in full dress, on nights, for example, when we were any of us 
going to the opera. Bankes. on on occasion of this kind, was seated next 
Elwes, who was leaning his head forward Just at the moment when Bankea 
rose hastily to loave hto seat, and the hilt of hto sword happening to come 
In contact with the miser's wig, which he had probably picked off anne 
■rare^row, it was unconsciously borne away by Bankes, who walked in hto 
•lately way down the House, followed by Elwes full of anxiety to regain his 
treasnra The House was in a roar of merriment, and for a moment Bankes 
looked about him wondering esceedlngly wlut had happened. The expla- 
nation was truly amusing, when he became conscious of the sword-hilt 
which ho had acquired.' "^Wilber/orce's Journal, 

A FRENCH CANADIAN. 

The litUo hamlet opposite to Detroit to called Richmond. I was sitting 
tliero to-<lay on tho gras^ bank above the river, resting in the shade of a 
tree when an old French Canadian stopped near me to arrange something 
about his cart. We entered forthwith into conversation ; and though I had 
■ome difficulty In making out hto patois, ho understood my French, and.we 
fot <m very wolL If ytin would see the two extremes of manner brought 
Into near comparison, you should turn from a Yankee store-ke^ier to a 
French Canadian ! It was quite curious to find in thto remote region such a 
porfSect specimen of an old-fashi<med Norman peasant— all bows, courtesy, 
and good-4iumoar. He was carrying a cart-load of cherries to Sandwich, 
and when I begged for a ride, the little old man bowed and smiled, and 
poured forth a voluble qpeeoh, in which the words enchantii honneur I and 
madame I were all I could understand ; but these were enough. I mounted 
tbeoart, seated myself in an old chair surrounded with baskeu heaped with 
ripe cherries, lovely as those ofShonstone— 

** Scattering like blooming maid their glances round, 
And must be bought, though penury betide !** 

For hto cart-load of cherries my old man expected a sum not exoeedinf two 
rillUlngs.— JIfrf. Jameson, 

VALUB OF PROVISIONS IN THB RKION OF HBNRT I. 

In Henry I.'s reign (1100-35) wheat to make bread for one hundred men 

one day, was valued at one shilling ; one sheep at four-pence ; one hide 

(twenty aorea> of land was taxed at one sliilling a year, and there being 

144,40uhidea south of thoUumbcr, thto tax anumnted to IS,«W.— Cftro- 



DIFFBRBNOB BBTWBBN BARTHLT AND BBAYBWLT LOTK« 

Love which to here a care, 

That wit and will doth mar, 

Uncertain truce, and a most certain war ; 

A shrill tempestuous wlud. 

Which doth disturb the mind. 

And like wild waves all our desig 

Among those powera above. 

^Vhich see their Blakcr's face. 

It a contentment to, a quiet peace, 

A pleasure void of grief, a constant rest. 

Eternal Joy, which nothing can mcdest. 

J}ruwm0nd ^ Bawtk^mdm 

DISSIMULATION. 
Dissimulation In youth to the forerunner of perfidy in old age ; fta fnt 
appearance is the fatal omen of growing depravity and future shaanft. It 
degrades parts and learning, obscures the lustre of every accompHiihmfwt, 
and sinks us into contempt. The path of falsehood to a perptexins naaa. 
After the firftt departure from sincerity, it to not in our power to atop ; ooa 
artifice unavoidably leads on to another ; till, as the intrfeaipy of the labgrrteth 
increases, we are left ^tangled in our own snare.— B<a^. 
SIR RICHARD COLT HOAmB* 

Sir Richard Colt Hoore, tho owner of the beautiful domain of StoorlMad, 
in WUtshire, who died May 19. 1838. aged eighty, was the author td atamj 
valuable historical and topographical works, and more especially of iba hia> 
tory of hto native county, presenting so numerous and sadi spleBdid fima- 
real and other monuments of the primitivo inhabitanta of Great Britain, 
which he investigated with a perseverance and success unrivalled by any 
other antiquary. The early possesdon of an ample fortune, and of all tin 
luxuries of hto noble residence, seem to have stimulated rather than cba cke d. 
the more ardent punuit of thoee favourite studies which oooopfed hie almost 
exclusive attention for more tBan fifty years of hto life ; and he waa ai all 
times, both by hto co-operation and patronage, ready to aid other laboarsrs 
in the same field which he had himsdf cultivated with so modi anceesi aad 
industry. 

Sir Richard Hoare was a veiy voluminous original author, and on a great 
variety of subijeots. He i»inted a catalogue of hto unique edUoction of botte 
relating to the htotory and topography of Italy, the whole of which bo pre> 
sented to the British Museum, to which he was, on other occaaiODS. a 
liberal benefactor. He likewise published editions of many of oar i 
chronicles ; and it to only to be lamented that one who has contrilrated i 
so many forms to our knowledge of antiquity, and who preeenta ao many 
claims to the grateful commemoration of the friends of literatare and the 
arts, should have been influenced so much, and so frequently, by the veiy 
unhappy ambition of which some well-known and distinguidied literary 
bodies of our own time have set so unworthy an example, of giving aa arti- 
ficial value to their publications, by the extreme smallness of the number ef 
copies which they allow to be printed or circulated ; thus defeating the very 
objects of that great invention whose triumphs were pretended to be the veiy 
groimdwork of their association.— Fareicel/ Address 4^ the Duke Q^Sms$er. 

GBNICS. 

Genius to a sort of oracle which stands be t w e en us and many of the 
mysteries of nature, and forms the communicating link. He who attetnpta 
to mimio it becomes odious and absurd by hto presumptuous affbctatlon.— 
Sir Egerton Brydges' Recollections. 

Genius must have talent as its complement and implement, Jnet aa In Ilka 
manner imagination may have fancy. In short, the higlier intellertaal 
powers can only act throng a corresponding energy of the lower.— 
Coleridgs, Table Talk, 

GUESSING. 

Guessing used to be considered exclusively a Yankee privilege, bat it 
seems the Long Islandov consider themselves pririleged to guesa alaa. A 
tavern-keeper on that island advertises a fat hog, to be guessed for at one dol- 
lar a guess— the person guessing nearest the weight of the aniatal to be 
entitled to it.— An? York Paper. 

GOOD NATURB. 
The parts and signs of goodness are many. Ifamanbegraoioasand ooar> 
teous to strangera, it shows he to a citizen of the worid, and that hto heart 
to no island cut off from other lands, but a continent that Joins to ttiem. If 
be be compassionate towards the afflictiona of others, it shews that hto heart 
to like the noble tree that to wounded itself when it gives the balm, if be 
easily pardons and remits offences, it shews that hto mind to planted above 
Injuries, so that he cannot be shot. H be be thankful for small benefits. It 
shews that he weighs men*s minds, and not th^ taaii.'^Sovum O ij y aa si. 

THB INFINITB. 

The Infinite we cannot imdaratand, and therefore we have no dear idea 
of a universe— of a God ! The attempt to supply thto defect by earthly 
images and allegories sinks us only into supentition. Worship tbe Inflnlte 1 
and though thou canst not see him, yet Hto working to everywhere!— 
Knebei, 
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THE BRITISH NAVY. 

FOURTH ARTICLE. — ^THE CAFTAIN's ESTABUSHMENT. FIITINO OUT. 

** The stately ship, with all hor dariog hand, 
To skilful Albert owned the chief command : 
Though trained in boisterous elements, his mind 
Was yet by soft humanity refined."— Falconkb. 

Du&mo the time the ship is fitting in harbour, the captain 
iQTarimbly resides on riiore. Last war, it was the costom for 
captains to take up their quarters at the Crown at 'Portsmouth ; 
the Ueotenants patronised the Fountain, the next hotel in rank ; 
and the ^ gentlemen " delighted in the Blue Posts, a house of 
inferior pretensions, but where they were under less restraint. 
The latter inn is called by the seamen the « Blue Posteses,*' 
and in order to a more particular description, they add, ** where 
the midshipmen leare their chesteses, to pay for ih&r break- 
fiwteees." 

AH this a{^lies however to 61d times, for now the ^ gentlemen" 
are reaUy such ; and we only hope that with their gentility they 
may still retain the reckless daring spirit that distinguished their 
predeoesBors, to whose freaks on shore the term was not quite 
80 ^yplicable. 

The old adage of <« birds of a feather," nerertheless, still applies 
to naval officers, more perhaps than to any other chiss of men, 
for they continue to maintain the distinctions of rank on shore 
<nr afloat, the different grades associating together, generally to 
the exclusion of those next in dignity; and although this observance 
may be somewhat relaxed in time of peaoe, when so many young 
men of fomily abound in the navy, it is, on the whole, as all 
experience proves, a good custom to keep up a certain degree of 
restraint, and thus prevent too great a familiarity amongst classes 
in a service where implicit obedience is exacted, and a rigid 
discipline of necessity maintained. 

The lieutenants and the midshipmen still patronise the hotels 
alluded to^ in their visits 09 shore, some of the most aristocratic 
perhaps not condescending to anything below a private room at 
the Crown ; but now the captain generally lives in hired apart- 
ments, where he entertains two or three of his officers occasion- 
ally, his r^;nlar establishment not being formed until ho takes up 
his residence on board. 

This alteration has been produced by a necessity for economy. 
In war, when the captain shared one eighth part of every 
capture, it was a poor prize indeed that would not give him a 
few. hundred pounds, and his luck was bad if he did not occa- 
sionally lall in with something better. At present, not only is 
his share of prize-money greatly diminished, but the chance of 
making it is nil, and he cannot calcuUte on any extra emolument 
beyond his net pay, described in the scale, unless he is some- 
tones fortunate enough to be employed in the conveyance of 
treasure.* 

• By Eoyal ProdamatioB, dated June 83, 1831, the conveyance of tr^a- 
my is paid for as Ibllows. Between any two ports not more than six 
bnodred tongues apart, for the crown | per cent ; for private parties f per 
cent in peace, and 1 per cent in war. Between two ports when the distance 
does not exceed two thmisand leagues, for the orown 1 per cent ; for private 
parties 1} pw cent, in peaoe^ and 1^ per cent in war. Any distance exceed- 
ing two tiiousand leagues, for the crown 1 per cent. ; for private parties 14 
per cent in peace, and 2 per cent in war. The captain incurs the obligation 
VOL. 1. 



The extent of the establishment which the captain thinks 
proper to maintain, either on shore or afloat, will therefore 
depend on the means he possesses beyond liis pay, in the shape 
of private income. The pay itself is scarcely equal to the lowest 
establishment that can be formed : but all are impressed with 
the necessity of upholding the dignity of their rank and station, 
and many we fear make grievous sacrifices for the purpose. 
The respect of the crew is of course enhanced towards those 
whom they perceive the captain honour with an invitation to his 
table, and therefore it is usual for him to invite every officer in 
his turn, except the ** warrants," who are not considered in the 
rank of gentlemen, being raised to their stations from common 
seamen, and generally not of the most polished behaviour. 

Under the present circumstances, therefore, there is no in- 
ducement for a captain to accept the command of a ship, to the 
injury of his private fortune, or the probability of involving 
himself in debt, were it not that the regulations of the navy 
require an officer to serve six years in peace, or three years in 
war, in command of a ship, before he is eligible to be promoted 
to a flag — ^that is, to the next step in rank, a rear-admiraL 
Should ho attain by seniority to the head of the list of captains, 
(and this he must do if he lives, whether employed or unem- 
ployed), he will be passed over in a flag promotion, if short of 
^e required term of service, even by a single day ; and cases have 
occurred of late years when the rule has been most rigidly exer- 
cised, even in the case of distinguished officers. He is consigned to 
what is called a retired list, to which, under the name of ** yellow 
admirals," some disgrace was formerly attached, because the 
persons so consigned were considered as incapables or objection- 
ablcs; it is 80 no longer, however: and amongst the retired admirals, 
may bo found somo who, as lieutenants and commanders, and 
even as captains, were distinguished for gallant exploits, although 
they have not served long enough is the latter rank to bring 
them within the i-eguUition for flag promotion. 

To return from this digression. Every morning at half-past 
eight, the captain*s gig (a light boat having four or six oars) 
leaves the ship, with one of the young gentlemen — a volunteer 
of the first class, who reaches the captain's lodgings about nine 
o'clock, presents the surgeon's and other reports, and is ready to 
execute commands or to take the chief on board his own or any 
other ship. The youngster is generally invited to breakfSut, and 
the captain, if not othenvise engaged, avails himself of this oppor- 
tunity to question him as to his proficiency, and the progress he has 
made at school,&c. ; by this means he forms an opinion of what may 
be expected from him, at the same time that he instils some 
good advice for his future guidance. If particularly recom- 
mended to his care, the captain will also enquire after his 
friends, and probably devote more than ordinary attention to his 
interests. 



and risk of safe delivery and making good deficiencies, but not of insurance 
from the elements, or the enemy ; and the proceeds of fMght are divided 
into four parts. If the admiral commanding on the station, to whose 
squadron the ship belongs, wishes to partake in the advantages, he must 
also partake in the risk. In that case, one fburth goes to his share, two 
fourths to the captain, and the remaining fourth to Greenwich HoepitaL 
If the admiral declines, then the captain has three fourths, but in all 4 
one fourth goes to Greenwich HoqittaL 
N 
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In ^e in^aii tiine^ ^ oexswaJB of t|ie gig repurs to the Post- 
«tt«o for lettMPB Mid newspapers, and the captain, after disaiiss- 
ing his young aide-de-camp with orders to wait to take him on 
board, or to return without him, proceeds to the admiral's office, 
where he meets the lieutenant, who has brought on shore the 
report of progpress in fitting, a document which the port admiral 
4req<iire8 daily ; and having signed tliis and other papers, looked 
over the orders, received his official letters, obtained an audience 
ef the eommander-in-chief or of his secretary, according to the 
oeeanon, he repairs to the dock-yard to overlook the equipment 
o( his ship, going on under the special direction of the first lieu- 
tenant. The officer having copied any new order that the 
admiral may have issued, repairs on board, or to the dock-yard, 
er wherever his services are required, and this is the routine 
ibht occurs every morning whilst the ship is in port. . 

During the time a ship remains in harbour any severe cases 
of illness or accident are sent to the naval hospital, and there 
the captain visits the patients occasionally, to see tliat they are 
properly attended to, or, truly speaking, to make a show of doing 
BO ; for he has no authority there, neither does he assume any, 
as everything is provided under the inspection of the pivper 
officers : such marks of attention have, however, a wonderful 
effect upon seamen, and it should be the policy of the captain to 
win the regard and esteem of his erew, and to encourage good 
behaviour by kindness, as well as to deter bad conduct by a 
rigorous but not Harsh discipline. His crew should bo con- 
sidered by him as his children, and very much of theh* comfort 
depends upon his disposition, and the manner which he adopts, 
and obliges his officers to exercise towards them. 

Although the captain interferes but little in fitting the ship, 
and then only in quiet consultation with his first lieutenant, his 
presence occasionally is desirable, and his inflnence sometimes 
necessary, to expedite matters by reference to the superintendant 
ef the dock-yard ; for should difficulties arise and expedition be 
required, he makes the proper representations to remove ob- 
structions. 

The captain usually makes tlie rounds of every part of the 
dock-}'ard and gun-wharf, wherein the ship's furniture is pre- 
paring, in the courae of the day ; and what with deciding on the 
many matters referred to him, holding surveys, ftc, his time is 
fully occupied. He genenilly visits the hulk also ; and when 
men are put in the report, as it is called, on complaint of some 
cirime or neglect, he minutely investigates the charge against 
them, examines the witnesses brought forward to substantiate 
apd rebut it — in fact, takes every means to ascertain the truth) 
and to come to a just decision, either for acquittal, or coi'poral or 
other punishment ; but if corporal, it is never carried into effect 
until tile next day. 

We shall take another occasion to describe the manner in 
whidi this and every other matter is performed on board the 
riiip ; at present we may briefly remark, that, under the regu- 
lations, no men can be punished until the form of investigation 
is gone through, and twenty-four hours elapsed, to afford the 
eaptain due time for reflection and eonsideration, as to the nature 
and amount of the punishment to be inflicted ; neither can a 
petty officer be flogged for a first offence, without sentence of a 
court-martial. His punishment is disrating to a common seaman, 
in the first instance ; but if he repeats the crime, the captain 
can then flog him at the gangway. 

Meanwhile, constant progress is making in the equipment, and 
when the heaviest articles are got on board, which is generally 
the case at the end of a month, the ship is hauled out of the 
basin, dther alongside the dock-yard wharf, or at once to her 



hulk, where the repuunder fi th* work proc^da more rapid) J» 
as BO time is now lost by the parties going to and fro. Still, it 
b necessary that boats should be daily despatched to the doek* 
yard, &e. for articles required, but the sea stores of rope, &e. 
are not taken in until all the rigging is completed, lest soma 
should be appropriated in harbour, and a deficiency arise at aw 
when it cannot be replaced. 

Aft^ the lapse of anotiier week or two, the standing rigging 
of the ship is completed ; that, and the yards, are then covered 
with a mixture of coal-tar, boiled in salt water, so as to prodmM 
a jet black appearance, and the ship is painted inside and out ; 
the dock-}'ard people, sueh as joiners, &c. &c., who, up to this 
time, have been working on board, are then got rid of, the gona 
are received on board, and the coins and carriages marked by 
spirit-level, so as to point out when each pieee is in a horJJEOiital 
position, from which the degrees of elevation and depressieii may 
afterwards be calculated ; and everything being ready, the mea 
are passed over from the hulk to the ship, which is then hanled 
off, and takes up separate moorings in the harbour. The hoik 
being thoroughly cleared, is delivered up to the wairtiM* at- 
tendant's charge. 

The running rigging is now rove, the sqnare-aails are nest 
bent (tied) to the yards, sheeted home and hoiated^ibai is, dis- 
tended ; and allowance being made for stretching in the belt- 
rope — that is, the rope whidi sui^nds the canvas, — a mhiute 
investigation takes plaoe, to aseertain that each fits well, and any 
necessary alteration is made, not only in the sails in use, bat the 
store sails to repb^e them. The jibs and stay-sails are alse 
hoisted for the same purpose, and the yards braced each way te 
prove that everything is in its pUee and works freely. Provisions 
and stores for sea are now oontinually arriving, and tho ship 
assumes the appearance of a regular man-of-war. 

During the whole time a ship is in harbour, either when fitthig, 
or for any purpose of repair, the crew are Indulged with as much 
time on shore— or liberty as they call it — as they can reasonably 
desire. In most cases the whole of one watch — that is half tlie 
crew — are permitted to go on shore every evening after work ; 
the condition being that they return next morning sober, and 
should they fail in this, their leave is stopped. The refusal of 
leave was one of the greatest grievances of which the seamen 
complained during the war, but as they were then pressed, and 
took every opportunity to desert, this indulgence could not be 
permitted, and the withholding it was one of the many evils which 
impressment carried in its train : for it became necessary to admit 
women on board in vast numbers, without scmtfaiy as to whetiier 
ihey were married or not, and the reader may suppose how sudi 
a system operated upon the real wives, mothers, and sisters ef 
seamen, when they beheld their husbands, sons, cht brothers^ ten 
away and consigned to a society where their minds would be cor- 
rupted, and their affections estranged if not lost to them fer 
ever. This evil — and it was a dreadful ononis now at an end ; 
none but the undoubted wives of seamen, and those only in small 
numbers and of respectable characters, are ever permitted te 
come on board, and the men have as much liberty as they desire 
to go on shore. As seamen seldom have money at this period!, 
however, and are only entitled to two months' pay in advance be- 
fore going to sea, out of which they are expected to provide clothes^ 
they cannot, therefore, contrive to " raise the wind " for those 
frolics which, when they have << eaah galore," they d^^t to 
indulge in ; they do not therefore require leave very often. 

Tho ship now takes her turn for guard, and performs all the 
duties of vessels that are ready fbr sea, or nearly so, called ** sea- 
going ships." At daylight a reveliie is pUyed by the dnnmner 
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and fifer, vuried by tunes on th^ bugle, if there is a bugler on 
board, and the sentries discharge their muskets in concert with 
Uie gun from the admiral's ship ; the top-gallant and royal yards 
are swawgd up and cross e d at ei^t o'clock, sent down at sunset, 
and at eight o' clock in the winter, and nine in the summer, the 
revelUe is beat again, the sentries discharge tiieir muskets, and 
re-load for the night. The guard is taken each day in rotation by 
the ships in harbour, by signal from the ^ Flag** at eight o'clock 
in the morning, when the ship taking up the duty hoists a union 
jofik at the mizen,and one of the lieutenants examines all vessels 
thai arrive during the next twenty-four hours, rowing about the 
harbour from sunset to sunrise, reporting all these vessels, whether 
in commission or ordinary, whose sentries or look-out men do 
not hail the approach of his boat. It is the duty of this officer to 
carry his lepc^ to the admin^l's oiBoe the following morning. 

Every Sunday the men art mustered at divisions, and inspected 
hj the captain ; after which they are either taken on shore, and 
marched in procession to church, accompanied by their officers, 
or divine service is performed on board ; during which a pendant 
is hoisted at the mizen peak, to denote that prayers are going 
forward, and no boat is permitted or indeed attempts to come 
alongside when this* signal is exhibited, unless ou some special 
has i n ea B that eannot be deUyed. 

It is a very beautiful and impressive sight to witness the per- 
formance of divine service on board a ship of war, and mark the 
attention with which our hardy tars regard the ceremony, more 
partleiilarly when the chaphdn suits his diBCourse — as he always 
BhouM do — to the comprehension of his congregation. Sailors 
are supposed to be an unthinking .aureless class of persons by 
those who only witness their gambols on shore, free from restraint, 
and odNk excited by drink. On board, their conduct, particularly 
during religious ceremonies, is most decorous and feeling, and 
quite as respectable as may be met with in any congregation in 
the kingdom. 

Such of the men as take f]!«<|ueiit leave, adopt many schemes 
sad devices to raise the wind for money to spend ; the publicans 
and Jews are willing enough to credit them up to the extent of 
their two months' advance, which they know will be paid before 
the ship leaves the port, but that is but a small sum in comparison 
to the wants of the majority. Scarcely a ship therefore leaves the 
port wherein she fits, but the crew are many hundreds, if not 
thousands, of pounds, in debt to the inhabitants. Their charges 
are high, but we must admit that the risk is great — not only of 
the seaman's return, but his inclination to pay when he has the 
means. With the full knowledge of this, the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty generally arrange that the ship shall be paid off in the 
same port wherein she was commissioned, and as the men have then 
three years' wages to receive in a lump, they are quite able and 
generally wUling to discharge their old obligations. 

The officers are frequent visitors to the shore ; the theatres, 
evening parties, &c. are the attractions for them, and a boat is 
generally kept waiting until a bite hour for such as return on 
board to sleep. In well-regulated ships, boats are in attendance 
at fixed hours for parties gobg and returning, generally to suit 
the dinner hours ; for wanting this provision, the first lieutenant 
is continually pestered (particularly by the marine officers, who 
have much leisure time) for the means of going or sending for 
some one from the shore. 

We will suppose at length that ihe crew is completed, the stores 
sod provbions in, the stock of the officers (except the live stock, 
which is never taken on board titt the last) provided, and ^e 
chip reported ready to go to Spithead, where she generally re- 
mains a few days to put things to rights, and that she onlv waits 
for orders ; the orders arrive, and we shall next carry the ship 
to that anchorage, and also introduce our readers to a naval court 
martial before proceeding to sea. 



ON THE PRESERVATION OP HEALTH. 

" Too strict attention to rules for the preservation of health," 
says Rochefouqauld, <* is a very wearisome disease ;'' and in thiy 
instance the sententious Frenchman expresses the general opintoii 
— so fax as that is indicated by the practice — of mankind. Tba 
value of good health is uuivereally admitted, but comparatively 
few persons give themselves any trouble to secure it ; seeming to 
regard the necessity for unceasing care and attention as a greater 
affliction than occasional attacks of disease, or even than general 
ill-health : nor, in many cases, has the example of those who hava 
in this respect differed from the majority of meo, been such as to 
diminish the force of this feeling, or to show the wisdom of an 
opposite course of conduct. Who has not heard and read of men 
who, free from necessity for bodily labour, and possessing littla 
energy of mind, have passed their time in observing their own 
sensations, watching all their variations with closest care, until the 
habit became insensible ; and whose imagination, acting upon this 
narrow circle of ideas, has filled them with unfounded apprehen* 
sions, and at length, by means of the mysterious sympathies 
which exist between the mind and the body, has actually produced 
the evils which were at first mere figments of a disordered brain ? 
But because some men, not rightly comprehending eithet* the ob« 
ject of their endeavours or the means of attaining it, and unfavour* 
ably drcumstanoed for its realisation, have defeated themselves by 
the excess of care which they took to secure success, it is assuredly 
most absurd to conclude that the safest plan is to make no exertion 
whatever, and thus to leave a matter of vital importance to tha 
mercy of fortuitous events. Ridiculous as this seems when plainly 
stated, it has nevertheless been almost universally done. Whils 
vears of labour and study are devoted to the acquisition of a knowr 
ledge of che arts necessary to our subsistence, or to the accumula^ 
tion of wealth, how seldom is the smallest attention bestowed upon 
the means of preserring health ! — health, which is essential to tlMi 
enjoyment of our acquisitions, and without which all external ad* 
vantages are comparatively worthless. When this subject is better 
and more generally understood, the communication of a knowledge 
of the principles of hygitoe will form an essential part of the eda« 
cation of the young; for no parent, who clearly perceived ths 
immense advantages of such knowledge, would fail to make every 
exertion to secure it for his children. 

Here may be noticed the objections of two sets of persons, who* 
though for very different reasons, disapprove of popular expositions 
of the laws by which health is governc^l : — the one, because they 
imagine the common sense or instinct of men is sufficient to en* 
able them to take care of their health, without any assistance from 
rules ; the other, from a fear that the knowledge thus acquired 
may lead many to invade the prorince of the physician. Against 
the innumerable proofs which every day affords of the incorrect* 
uess of the former opinion, such persons fortify themselves by one 
or two cases, which thev assume to be on their side of the ques« 
tion ; and these they adduce ou every occasion, as a conclusivs 
refutation of whatever may be alleged on the other. The instancs 
most frequently and triumphantly referred to is that of old Parr, 
who, though destitute of all knowledge derived from books* yet 
prolonged his life in health and vigour to the great age of 152 
years. But the history of that renowned old man is a striking 
proof of the value of rules. He has himself recorded that h^ 
strictly observed a certain regimen, to which he attributed his 
freedom firom> disease and his long life ; and the soundne98 of 
which is proved by modem physiology. It does not follow, how* 
ever, that because Parr; by observation and experience, arrived 
independently at correct conclusions, that every one can do so : all 
are not gifted with such sagaci^ as he possessed { nor, svea if il 
were possible, would it be advisabb to reject the assistance of 
science : little progress would the world n&ake if this plan wera 
adopted in other matters. But, as an able writer has remarked, 
men never trust to unaided common sense in those points in which 
they possess the knowledge o{ a system of rules. The man who 
should attempt to navigate a ship, or build a house, under the 
guidance of eomraon sense alone, would be regarded as insane, not 
only by the sailor or architect, but by everybody else ;* and assu- 
redly the fact, that the plaa of oommitting the care of the health 
to this favourite fisculty is so generally entertained, proves only 
how little is known respecting the animal economy. 

The other class referred to is chiefly composed ot professional 
men, who, feelingly alive to the dangers attending the use of even 
the most simple remedies in the hands of non-medical persons, and 
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fearfol that a knowledge, however slight, of physiology, and of the 
causes of disease, woald emboldea many to assume the office of 
phyddans, denounce all attempts to jMpularise those subjects. 
We cannot but think such apprehensions unfounded, and that the 
diffusion of the knowledge in question would be attended with 
diametrically opposite results. For who is it that places his reli- 
ance for the cure of disease on the impudent and ignorant quack, 
or on the well-meaning though not less ignorant friend ? Not, 
assuredly, the man who has learned how delicate are the organs, 
and how easily deranged the functions of his body, and who knows 
tiiat symptoms, apparently identical, frequently arise from very 
diflFerent causes ; but he to whom health and sickness are myste- 
ries, about which he can exercise no judgment or discrimination, 
and who therefore is duped by every impostor who promises him 
health and long life. To nothing else but ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of hygi^e is attributable the ease with which unprincipled 
empirics have at all times deluded the multitude with their gross 
absurdities, which they have not seldom palmed off even upon the 
. better educated in other respects ; and which a very small amount 
of the requisite knowledge would have sufficed to expose. The 
objections of medical men above mentioned are now disappearing, 
and some of the brightest ornaments of the profession have not 
thought it derogatory to attempt to enlighten their fellow-creatures 
on the means of presenring their health. 

In endeavouring to aid them in this important object, we would 
especially address ourselves to women. On them is devolved not 
only the care of their own health, but, in a great measure, of that 
of infimts and the young also ; a heavy responsibility, to enable 
thtm to support which scarcely anyUiing has yet been done. 
Nay, it has been held a departure from the proper province of the 
female sex to acquire the knowledge necessary for the due per- 
formance of this trust. ** Women," says Dr. Southwood Smith, 
''are the earliest teachers; they must be nurses: they can be 
neither, without the risk of doing incalculable mischief, unless 
ther have some understanding of the subjects about to be treated 
of (the physical and mental constitution of man). *<0n these 
grounds I rest their obligation to study them ; and I look upon 
thnt notion of delicacy which would exclude them from knowledge 
calculated, in an extraordinary degree, to open, exalt, and purify 
their minds, and to fit them for &e performance of Uieir duties, 
as alike degrading to those to whom it affects to show respect, and 
debasing to the mind that entertains it. " * 
^ The science of hygiene is commonly supposed to relate exclu- 
sively to the well-being of the body ; and hence it holds a much 
lower place in public estimation than it deserves. The mighty in- 
fluence of the body on* the mind and disposition, especially in 
infancy, giving to it an important share in the formation of cha- 
racter, has been elaborately expounded by several philosophical 
physiologists (among whom Cabanis claims distinguished men- 
tion) ; but is comparatively unknown beyond the medical profes- 
sion. Yet, without some acquaintance with this subject, even the 
most careful parent or instructor is sure to make frequent mistakes 
in the training of the young; — mistakes, the consequences of 
which may be to pervert the faculties and corrupt the feelings of 
all exposed to thdr influence. A knowledge of this science, and 
of its relations with moral science, ought therefore to form an es- 
sential item in the qualifications of all who undertake the chai^ of 
the young, whether as parents or teachers. 

The subjects above alluded to are too extensive, and some of 
them too abstruse, to be more than inddentally and brieflv noticed 
in our psges. We can only indicate the principal pomts, and 
refer our readers to the sources of more complete information. In 
a work of this kind, we are necessarily confined to the considera- 
tion of those branches only of the subject which are of the most 
direct and obvious importance, and which may most readily be 
expounded in a popular form. 

^ We are convinced that mere precept, however good the autho- 
rity on which it rests may be regarded, is never so well obeyed as 
when its reasonableness and propriehr are made known. Accord- 
ingly, there can be no doubt that a knowledge of the principles of 
physiology, on the part of the patient, renders him much more 
ready to comply with the directions of his medical adviser, with 
whom it enables him in many cases usefully to co-operate. Dr. S. 
Smith, indeed, mentions this fKt as a strong argument in favour 
of the diffusion of the knowledge in question. Few persons would 
willingly act so as to injure themselves, and we hope to make it 
appear that the adoption of the advice we propose to give from 
time to time will conduce to human happiness. 



• ** FbUosophy of Hoaltb,** p. 10. 



CHARACTERS OF FIVE GREAT MEN. 

Thinlt, very thinly, were great men sown in my remembrance. 
I can pretend to have seen but five. The Duke of Cttmberia»d, 
Sir Robert Walpole, Lord Mansfield, Lord Granville, and Mr. Pitt. 
I have expatiated on all their characters separately ; and yti I a» 
inclined to say a few words more in the light of oompariaon. It is 
by setting the same characters in different oppositions and points 
of view, that nearer acquaintance with them may be struck o«t. 

Lord Granville was most a genius of the five ; he conceiTcd, 
knew, expressed whatever he pleased. The state of Europe, and 
the state of literature, were equally familiar to him. H is eloquence 
was rapid, and flowed from a source of wit, grandeur, and know- 
ledge. So far premeditated, he allowed no reflection to chasten it. 
It was entertaining, it was sublime, it was hyperbole, it was ridicn- 
lous, according as the profusion of ideas crowded from him. He 
embraced systems like a legisUtor. but was capable of none of the 
detail of a magistrate. Sir Robert Walpole was much the reverse : 
he knew mankind, not their writings ; he consulted their interests, 
not their systems ; he intended their happiness, not their grandeur. 
Whatever was beyond common sense he disregarded. 

Lord Mansfield, without the elevation of Lord Granvilley had 
great powers of eloquence. It was a most accurate nnderstaadizi^y 
and yet capable of shining in whatever it was applied to. He was 
as free from vice as Pitt, more unaffected, and formed to convince 
even when Pitt had dazzled. 

The Duke of Cnmberiand had most expressive sense, b«t with 
that connexion betweeen sense and sensibiiity, that yon must 
mortify his pride before you could call out the radiance of his un- 
derstanding. Being placed at the head of armies without the 
shortest apprenticeship, no wonder he miscarried. It is cmel to 
have no other master than one's own feults. 

Pitt's was an unfinished greatness. Considering how much of it 
depended on his words, one may almost call his an artificial great- 
ness ; but his passion for fame, and the grandeur of his ideas, com- 
pensated for his defects. He aspired to redeem the honour of his 
country, and to place it in a point of giving law to nations. His 
ambition was to be the most illustrious man of the first nation in 
Europe ; and he thought that the eminence of glory could not be 
sullied, by the steps to it being passed irreguUriy. He wislued to 
aggrandize Britain in general ; but thought not of obligiog or beiie« 
fiting individuals. 

I^rd Granville, you loved till you knew him — Sir Robert 
Walpole the more you knew him. — You would have loved the Dnke, 
if you bad not feared him. — Pitt liked the dignitv of' despotism. 
Lord Mansfield the reality ; yet the latter would have served the 
cause of power without sharing in it. ntt would have set the 
worid free, if he might command it. Lord Granville would have 
preferred doing right, if he had not thought it more convenient to 
do wrong. Sir Robert Walpole meant to serve mankind, though 
he knew how little they deserved it; and this principle is at once 
the most meritorious in itself and to the worid. 

Lord Or/or<P§ Memoh-s. 

ANECDOTB OF LORD ST. VINCBNT. 

Lord St. Vincent, during his anxious command, passed many 
sleepless hours in the night, and generally rose between two and 
threis o'clock in the morning ; his usual hour of retiring at that 
time being eight o'clock p.m. One night, feding verr r»tless, he 
rang his bell, and ordered the officer of the wat<£ to his bed-side. 
The officer was Lieutenant Cashroan, a fine rough unlettered sailor, 
of the true breed — '* What sort of a night, sir?" "A very fine 
night, my lord." — <* Nothing stirring? no strangers in sight?" 
" No, my lord."—** Nothing to do on deck ?" " No, my lord?" 
— **Then you may take a hooVf and read to me. Any book — it 
don't signify — take the Admiralty Statutes." Cashman haoded 
out the huge quarto, and having placed the lantern with winch he 
was furnished to visit the ship on the table before him, sat down 
in his watch-coat, and read a part of those Acts o( ParUameat out 
of which our naval code is formed ; Acts which, I will venture to 
say, he never heard of before, and I am sure never looked at 
again. 

Lord St. Vincent, in telling the story, used to say, "Sir, I 
thought I should have suffocated myself; I was forced to keep my 
head so long under the bed-clothes, to conceal my laughter at the 
manner in which he stumbled and hobbled through his task. 
And well he might, with a horn lantern and a farthing candle." 
BrentonU Life of St. Vineent* 
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THE CHIEF DUTY OF WOMAN. 

^ What a 'miserabie thing it is to be a woman ! " was lately 
the exclamation of an amiable but high-spirited lady. She had 
been adznirably educated by indulgent parents, and taught ao- 
ccmpIialimentB beyond her station in life. Now, being married 
to a worthy man, of moderate income, and having a family of 
yoimg diildren, the little elegances and accomplishments and 
romanvt of youUi had to be laid aside, and duties of a pUin and 
Bober cast churned incessant attention. Her husband was out 
an day — ^he had to hnny off in the morning, and often came 
home tired and worn-out late at night. She herself, of a buoyant 
di^KMition, passionately fond of society and public meetings, and 
who had, when free, been an active member of more than one 
''Ladies' (Committee," was now, as she expressed it, tied up like 
a dog to its kennel. The piano was untouched, unless now and 
then the little girl, standing on tiptoe, contrived to give it a 
jarring thrum ; the sketch-book was a sealed book ; her own 
aenss of domestic duty led her to practise economy, as far as it 
eouki be carried ; she loved her husband, and had every reason, 
hhe aaid, to be perfectly happy: yet old recollections would 
rerivey and feeling as if she were now reduced to the capacity of 
bdng merely a nurse of children, she exclaimed pettishly, ^ What 
a miserable thing it is to be a woman ! " 

This is an old complaint of the ladies, and is amusingly enough 
put forward in a tract, published exactly a century ago (1739) 
under the title of " Woman not inferior to Man ; or a short and 
modest Vindioation of the natural Right of the Fair Sex to a 
perfect equality of power, dignity, and esteem, with the Men. 
By Sophia, a person of quality.'' The repute fair authoress 
says, *' Was evexy individual man to divulge liis thoughts of our 
sex, they would all be found unanimous in thinking that we are 
made only for them, and only fit to nurse children in their tender 
years, to mind household afikirs, and to obey, serve, and please 
our masters,— that is, themselves, forsooth ! All this is mighty 
fine, and amongst a seraglio of slaves could not but sound mighty 
big from a Mussulman's mouth. ... To stoop to some regard 
for the strutting things is not enough ; to humour them more 
than we could children, with any tolerable decency, is too little ; 
they must be served, forsooth 1 Pretty creatures indeed 1 " 

Serbia, however, takes a just view of the importance of one of 
the chief duties of women. ^ It is too well known," she says, 
^ to he dissembled, that the office of nursing children is held by 
the men in a despicable light, as something low and degrading : 
whereas, had they Nature for their guide, they would not need 
to be told, that there is no employment in a commonwealth which 
deserves more honour, or greater thanks and rewards. Let it 
but be considered, what are the advantages accruing to mankind 
from it, and its merit must stand immediately confessed. Nay, 
1 know not whether it may not appear to render women deserving 
the first places in civil society. . . . How largely are they 
rewarded who succeed in taming a tiger, an elephant, or such- 
fike animals ; and shall women be neglected for spending years 
in the taming that fiercer animal, man 9 " 

To an active-minded woman, who occasionally thinks, the 
burdens, pains, and duties of life must occasionally appear to be 
very unequally divided ; and when left to her own reflections, 
man will at times seem, if not a savage, at least a very selfish 
animaL The <* march of intellect " has not hitherto done women 
madi good in this respect. Their mental faculties have received 
a wrong direction ; they share in that aecending spirit which 
mental stunulus conmiunicates ; they receive what is called a 
fine, or an accomplished education, ai'e made sensitive, sympa- 
thetic, and delicate ; and go through life struggling to maintain 
a balance in the equivocal half-huly half-«ervile position of a 
governess, or they sink into an ordinary marriage, with perhaps a 
decided distaste for the mere dull routine, as it seems, of a small 
domeetio establishment. This appears to us to be one of the 
evils of our state of society, which is both serious and large in 
•mount. Ignorance is bad : but ignorant— that is^comparatlTely 



ignorant — women have generally a hardy healthy cast of mind, 
which our modem system of femalo educatiou is calcuUted 
greatly to impair. There is nothing more delightful than to 
meet, in the ordinary walks of life, with a woman of sound good 
sense, whose conversation and numner sliow that her mind has 
been well educated, and stored with useful and ornamental 
knowledge. But we are constrained^ to say, that this is a rarer 
case, than to meet with a feeble or an affected creature, whose 
only use of an ^accomplished educatiou" is alternately to shine 
and murmur. 

<< There is one class of duties," says Mrs. Sandford, ^ which, 
as it went out with our grandmothers, is now considered quite 
obsolete. We wonder, indeed, how these venerable ladies could 
be so familiar with the pantry, and yet never soil their petticoats ; 
how they could preside over the culinary department, and be 
adepts in every domestic art, and yet be still as stately as their 
ruffles or brocade. Ladies were in those days accountable for 
every dish ; they smiled with conscious triumph when the sauce 
was praised ; they made currant wine and raspberx'y vinegar ; 
and Uieir cupboards were stored with expressed juices and inge* 
nious confections. But now there is something inelegant that 
attaches to. the minage. It is associated with making puddings 
or mending stockings, or scolding servants. A good housewife 
is a good sort of bustling person, who has always a good din- 
ner and a clean house ; who jingles a bunch of keys, and gasps 
for an opportunity of replenishing your pUte." 

That men and women were intended, in one sense, to be on an 
equality, seems evident, both from nature and Scripture ; and* 
married men, who sometimes exhibit a very commendable pro- 
priety in their general conduct, are frequently grossly selfish in 
leaving to their wives all the burden, all the restraints, and all 
the dulness, of a famUy and of home. " God created man in his 
own^ image ; in the image of God created he him : male and 
female created he them." Population tables show that there is 
scarcely any disproportion in the burths of males and females^ 
thus bringing the sanction of nature to scripture, and demonstrat- 
ing that though polygamy existed by permission in Old Testa- 
ment times, it is against a natural rule. Heeren advances the 
position, that the great moral, social, and intellectual superiority 
of European nations orer the Eastern, is owing to the simple £sct 
of the non-prevalence of polygamy. There appears to be great 
truth in this. Wherever woman stands on an equal footing with 
man, there man himself rises, and society improves. Woman, 
in the East, has no social consideration. Indirect influence she 
has, of course — for even amongst coarse-minded, unintellectual 
savages, where she is compelled to perform all the drudgery, 
woman has influence — but this is exercised in a way which 
neither improves individuals nor society. 

But while women were thus intended to be man's social and 
domestic equals, the life and ornament of his society, they were 
never intended to be his intelieetual equals ; and that education 
which attempts to force this equality will only defeat itself, and 
injure ite objects. We must prop ourselves here with an opinion. 
The author of « Home Education" says, << Every day, hi society, 
we may meet witli women equal to, or surpassing men in intelh- 
genco ; but if male and female minds, of apparently equal in- 
telligence, are brought into comparisou, very few instances will 
occur in which the latter are not &r inferior to the former in 
POWBB." ** Some allowance," he adds, << ought, as I am inclined 
to think, to be made in the culture of the female mind for what 
I would not call an organic difference of structure, if I could 
find a term nearer to my meaning, and not so liable to miscon- 
struction." 

To this we cordially subscribe ; and the intelleetnal differenea^ 
thus pointed out, at once directs attention to the character and 
object of female education. Home should be the sphere to which 
the female mind shoukl ever be durected. Let the females of a 
nation fhlfil, in intelligent spirit and truth, the duties of home, 
and there is little fear of ite men. In all ages the women ov 
Emolaiid havo exercised a powerfiil, social| and domestic Influ- 
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«Aee. With ut th6 fireside rirtuee hi^re ever been rererenced 
This, therefore, is to be taken into aeeonnt in the history of our 
rise and progress as a nation ; and far distant be the day when a 
Uise system of education, or a vain straining after intellectual 
|nre-eminence, shall lead them to quit their stronghold, and 
make them dissatisfied unless they can spend their time in the 
public view, fluttering and promenading, like butterflies in a 
Summer's sun ! 

Guizot, in his History of Civilisation in Europe, dates the origin 
of the influence of woman from the feudal system. He draws a 
picture of a feudal cabtle, on a hill, at the foot of which lies its 
village of serfs. The lord of this establishment can maintain no 
familiarity with his dependants ; he can scarcely have any equal 
companionship, unless when engaged in war and hunting. ** The 
ehief, however violent and brutal his out-door exercises, must 
habitually return into the bosom of his family. He there finds 
liis wife and children, and scarcely any but them ; they alone are 
his constant companions ; they alone divide his sorrows and 
•often his jojrs ; they alone are interested in all that oonoems 
him. It could not but happen, in such circumstances, that do- 
mestic life must have acquired a vast influence ; nor is there any 
UAk of proofs that it did so. Was it not in the bosom of the 
feudal fiimily that the importance of women, that the value of 
^e wife and mother, at last made itself known 1 In none of the 
imeient communities— not merely speaking of those in which 
the ^irit of family never existed, but in those in whieh it ex- 
^ lited most powerfully ; say, for example, in the patriarchal system 
' A^in none of these did women ever attain to anything like the 
plaee which they aoquired in Europe under the feudal system. 
It is to the progress, to the preponderance, of domestic manners 
in the feudal halls and castles, that they owe this change, this 
Improvement in their condition. The cause of this has been 
sought for in the peculiar manners of the ancient Gennans ; in 
a national respect which they are said to have borne, in the midst 
of their forests, to the female sex. Upon a single phrase of 
Tacitus, Germanic patriotism has founded a high degree of su- 
periority — of primitive and ineffable purity of manners, in the 
relations between the two sexes among the Germans. Pure 
thimeras ! Phrases like this of Tacitus— sentiments and customs 
analogous to those of the Germans of old, — are found in the nar- 
tatives of a host of writers, who have seen, or inquired into, the 
manners of savage and barbarous tribes. There is nothing pri- 
mitive, nothing peculiar, to a certain race in this matter." 

Now, with all deference to this great master of philosophical 
history, we do think that there is something ^ peculiar to a cer- 
tain race in this matter ; ** and in England, at least, his theory of 
the origin of the influence of woman will not hold. Not to go so 
£ur back as Boadicea, and the ancient Britons, we find that the 
eondition of women in early Saxon times was, on the whole, very 
favourable. In old illuminations they are represented as sitting 
at table with the men ; they are scarcely, if ever, exhibited as 
taking a part in the labours of the field ; they appear to have 
been almost exclusively occupied within doors ; and their names 
are poetically expressive— Adeleve, the noble wife ; Wynfreda, 
tiie peace of man ; Deorwyn, dear to man ; Deorswythe, very 
4ear ; Winnefride, a winner or gamer of peace. 

The feudal system was perfected in England after the Norman 
eonquest ; and we have abundant proof, during the long period 
from William the Conqueror to Henry the Eighth, and Eliza- 
beth, that the influence of French customs on the court and nobi- 
lity, while they polished the manners of the ladies, deteriorated 
Iheir morals. The Reformation elevated female character, though 
the process was apparently interrupted by the gross buffoonery 
#f the eomt of James I. The eivil wurs tended to develop the 
■Cnngth and tingle-mindednesa of woman, when sostained by 
religion : of this we have noble examples in the respective Me- 
tnoirs of Lady Fanshatre, and Mrs. Hutchinson. But the Resto- 
ration cast onoe more a blight over female eharacter, as far as 
tile influence of the eonrt extended. 
' With this eseaptkmi the duMoteristit of the wvdmo of Sog- j 



land, from the earliest period down to our own day, has ever bo^ 
that of ftdfilling the domestic relations of life with zeal, strictnei 
and fidelity. Pope, in uttering a sarcasm, paid them a oompi 
ment, when he said, ''most women have no charaeter at aU 
The sarcasm was aimed at that class of triflers, who formed i 
fashionable world with which Pope was chiefly acquainted : k 
when applied generally, it is so far true, that the great bulk 
women have no charactgr-^i^btA is, no distinctive pecoliaritaes i 
mind, to make them stand out in relief ; and this very waoti 
eharaeter is their great exeellenoe, and that which fits them I 
shnie in the domestic drele. Characteristic women are ofl« 
troublesome companions ; and a female requires moeh good sesfl 
to baUnee mental peculiarities, or intellectual devemees. | 

We conclude with an illustration taken firom the vegetatt 
kingdom. The Banyan tree (Ficut Indiea) is a native of mod 
parts of India ; and we are told that ** if the seeds drop in tlj 
axils of the palmyra tree, the roots grow downwards, embradM 
the trunk in their descent ; by degrees they envelop every psn 
except the top, whence, in very old specimens, tiie leaves sal 
head of the palmyra tree are seen emerging from the trunk ol 
the banyan tree, as if they grew from it. The Hindoos regird 
such cases with reverence, and call them a holy marriage^ insti- 
tuted by Providence. The banyan tree, covering with its tnmki 
a Bufiicient space of ground to dielter a regiment of cavalry, sod 
used as a natural canopy for great publie meetings, has beoi to 
often deseribed by writers on India, as to have become fiunilisr 
to the reader. The branehes spread to a great extent, drop- 
ping their roots here and there, which, as soon as they veaeh tbs 
ground, rapidly increase in siie, till they become as Urge mb, and 
simiUr to, the parent trunk ; by which means, the quantity of 
ground they cover is almost incredible." 

Our readers, we trust, require no application of this illustration. 
To our minds it is a beautiful exemplification of that intimate 
union and mutual protection and dependence whieh constitute 
the roots of human societv, and which we fear tiie stimulating 
character of modem female education tends in some degree U> 
injure. But as we have probably given enough of our protej let 
us part with a nice little bit of Moore's poetry : — 

TO Mr MOTHER. 
Thejr tell n« of an Indian tree, 

Wblcb, howaoe'er the tun and iky 
May tempt ita bougha to wander free. 

And shoot, and bloaaom, wide and high. 
Far better lovea to bend its arms 

Downward again to that dear eaith. 
From which the life that fills and warus 

Its grateful being, first had birth.. 
Tisthos, though woo'd by flattering friends. 

And fed with fame (if fame it be). 
This heart, my own dear mother, bends 

With lor^s tme instinot, bade to thee I 

DISCOVKRT OP PETRA. 

DuRiNO the reign of Sultan Moesx Aibek, tiie ffarst discovery of 
the dty of Petra appears to have been made. A revolt wu raised 
by the Baharite Mamelukes in Cahro ; but Aibek gained posswfion 
of the leader's person, put him to death, and had his head flonf 
into (he midst of the insurgents : they were thrown into confusion, 
and sought safety in flight. Twelve of the Baharite Mamelokes, 
in their flight, became entangled in the desert called Tib-beni' 
Israel (the waste of the Israelites), and wandered about at random 
for five days. On the sixth, they perceived at a distance certain 
ruins, of a greenish colour, towards which they directed their cootm. 
They found a large city, with walls and gates, wholly built of grees 
marble. They traversisd the interior, whose streets and housei 
were buried in sand. The vessels and vestments which they found 
crumbled into dust when touched. In one vase, which appeared 
to have belonged to a cloth-merchant, they found nine pieces of 
gold, on each of which was impressed the figure of an antelope, 
surrounded by aa inscription in Hebrew letters. The Mamelaltei 
baring excavated one spot, oastie to a solid pavement, which they 
lifted up : they found a fountain cold as snow, of which they drank 
greedily. Having travelled all the night, they met a troop of 
Arabs, by whom they were conducted to Karak : there they pre- 
sented the coins to the money-changers, one of whom declared that 
*' these pieces were struck in the time of Moses." 

BUUrry qfihe Mamiivk§ SulUau. 
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MAGNANIMITV, OR THE ADOPTED SON. 

AN OLD ITALIAN STORT. 

Lin A, a noble lady of the city of Porli, had an only son, named 
Scipio, adorned with every accomplishment, and wannly attached 
to his mother. He wai enamoured of a beautiful lady who was 
fiouf^ht by oaany suitors, and amongst these a young man, whom 
Scipio, the faToured loTor, accidentally encountered. They quar- 
relled, and fought, and the son of the widow receired a wound of 
which he expired soon after. The homicide was instantly pursued 
by the officers of justice, and, seeing the door of Libia's mansion 
standing open, sought refuge in the apartment of the mother of 
Sdpio, and implored her protection. She granted his request, and 
ooaeealed him. Suddenly the door opened, and the corpse of her 
beloved son was brought into die room. The unfortunate mother 
burst into loud lamentations, and was rendered so insensible by 
grief, that she did not perceiTe the officers searching for, and dis- 
coTering the murderer, whom she had taken under her protection. 
When she saw him brought in fettered, her affection for her son 
was Bobduad by her sense of honour. She denied his having been 
the cause of her son's death ; but the young man, seeing the cer- 
tainty of death before him, made the last effort, and, in moving 
accents, implored the forgiveness of the mother of his enemy ; 
offering to replace the loss she had sustained, and in every respect 
to become her son, promising the most dutiful and filial affection. 
Notwithstanding her arms clung to the dead body of her murdered 
child, she was moved by the speech of the murderer; and, after a 
straggle of maternal affection and pity for the young man, die latter 
gained the ascendancy, and she not only forgave the homicide, but 
adopted him as a son. But the magistrate of the city was a rigid 
executor of justice, and though he admired the eloquence of the 
youth, and the compassion of the mother, he ordered the cul- 
prit to be imprisoned, and executed the following day ; nor could 
the reasons of Livia, who represented herself as the person 
most deeply injured, and who conjured him not to deprive her of 
an adopted son, who would console her for the one she had lost, 
move him from his resolution. Prospero Colonna, the lord of the 
dty, was fortunately present, to whom she represented her case, and 
prevailed. The young man was pardoned, and for many years, 
under the adopted name of Scipio, consoled the afflicted Livia by 
the most assiduous filial affection. Upon her death-bed she took 
the most tender leave of him, and left him all her property. Her 
memoir was honoured bv a monument, upon which was lecorded 
her noble treatment of the homicide, and his filial regret at her 
departure. 



THI BLIND BBCRBTART OF THB OLOUOBSTXR SABBATH 
SCHOOLS. 

" I ARRiYBD in Gloucester in time to breakfast with a friend 
who kindly undertook to obtain the assistance of some active per- 
son who would be likely to forward my purpose of addressing the 
diildren ; and he acoordingly sent for a young man, who, although 
blind, was nevertheless a very effieisnt secretary of the Sabbath 
schools, and highly respected. 

'* This interesting young man soon arrived : he appeared to be 
about twenty-eight years of age ; his eyes were beautifully black, 
and so dear, that I could not have supposed they wanted the (a- 
eulty of vision : but it was so— he Bad been deprived of sight for 
nine years. Notwithstanding this disability, be undertook his 
task with promptitude ; and, taking me by the arm, directed me to 
lead kim down the main street, where, with surprising accuracy, 
he brought me to the house of one of the superintendents. After> 
wards, in like manner, having instructed me to conduct him to 
varioos parts of the town, he made all the arrangements for a ge- 
aeral meeting of schools on the following Sabbath, and for lectures 
on other evenings. 

'' 1 was, at first, so careful of my blind guide, that I walked 
iiowly ; but he begged that I would push boldly forward, as we had 
much work before us ; at the same time assuring me, that all he 
rcqnked was care, lest he should be jbstled by some inadvertent 
jnisenger. I inquired how he managed to do the duties of secre- 
tary. He answered, that he only went through the routine, and 
obtained the assistance of an amanuensis ; that he kept possession 
of the books, and retained the contents in his memory/'^i*t/iH/r^- 
fon'f Adventures, 



A GLANCE AT RUSSIA*. 

Public attention, especially since the affair of the ^ Vijten,*' 
has been greatly attracted by the proceedings of Russia \ h6f 
progress, which had been disregarded, her moral force, which 
had peibi^ been undervalued, have beeome objects of attention^ 
and every addition to the knowledge we already possess of hef 
policy and resouroes, is very valuable. Many people of the present 
day fondly persuade themselves that true wisdom, that is Chris- 
tianity, for the terms are synonymous, has already so strong a 
hold on the minds of men, as to render it very unlikely, almost 
morally impossible, that Europe should again plunge into war. 
Despite the quarrels in Portugal and Spain, they holdthe civilixed 
world at lane as too far advanced in knowledge to be guilty of 
the great folly of general warfare, and to a certain extent we 
agree in this opinion. We hold it to be a moral and political 
truth, that war is an evil ; that no success, not even the posses^ 
sion of a disputed territory, can compensate for its mischiefs ; 
but we hold it also to be a moral and political truth, that th« 
nation who does not early oppose aggression, and take all wise 
precautions against the opportunity of attack, is aiding the folly 
of those whose ambition inclines them to disturb the tranquillity 
of nations, and the general improvement and progress of the 
human mind, which steadily proceeds in peacetnl times, but is 
necessarily stayed — nay, prevented, thrown back, by war. Thesd 
feelings make us look witn very anxious eves upon Russia, which 
is a country so different in the constitution of its society fi*om 
&ny other European state, as to render it difficult to form a 
correct judgment of its real power. Hence any authentic infor- 
mation regarding it is of great value, for if it be the unhappy 
fikte of Europe to be again plunged into general war, a rupture 
between England and Russia wiu in all probabilitvhe the com- 
mencement of a terrible strife, the result of which, however it 
may be tenninated, must necessarily check the course of moral 
culture which is now so beneficially going forward throughout the 
world, and penetrates even to its remotest parts. 

Mr. Bremner travelled from Petersburg to Odessa, mBking a 
long detour for the iiurpose of visiting the fair at Nishnei- 
Novgoiod, the great annual mart for the interchanso of European 
and Asiatic merchandise. In the course of this joumev, and in 
his sojourn in St Petersburg, Moscow, and Odessa, he had very 
ample opportunity of gaining the information which he has com- 
municated to his countr}'men in two very pleasant and instmetivd 
volumes. His description of the personal character of the 
Emperor wUl be read with interest In the peculiarly constituted 
society of Russia, where the people are divided into two classes, 
nobles and tlave$, and wanting all the moral energy which can 
only exist in union with a third class, the court takes a prominent 
part, and leads the way, either to vice or virtue, as it may be. 
** Nicholas is the third son of the unfortunate Paul, and succeeded 
to the throne on the death of Alexander, in consequence of some 
arrangement made by that Emperor for the exclusion of his 
second brother Constantino, who was still alive. Alexander hai 
been much blamed for sanctioning an arrangement directly sub- 
versive of those very principles of legithnaey for which he had 
made so many sacrifices throughout his long reign ; but ill 
Russia it was no new thing to pass over the direct heir, in favour 
of one better able to govern : for the greatest Emperor who ever 
reigned over it, Peter the Great himself, was call^ to the throne 
in the same way ; Foedor having named him his successor, tO 
the exclusion of Ivan, the riffhtful heir, who, from weakness of 
intellect, was deemed incapable of governing. In both oasei 
demonstrations were iffkde in favour of the disinherited. Ivan Was 
for some time regarded as sovereign by one party, but soon gave 
way to his more energetic brother; and Constantino was pro' 
claimed at Warsaw, as well as supported by a revolt of a portiott 
of the guard, and by the popiilaee of St. Petersbun;. The 
energy dispUyed by NiohoUs in subduing the rebellion has con- 
tinue to characterise the whole of his conduct ever since. 
There is nothing, however, either in the attainments or measures 
of the Tzar, to justify his admirers in holdiuff him Ojp as a num 
of extraordinary, nay, almost superhuman tuent Ttiat he poa^ 
sesses restiees activity of mind and body~>and in a degree^ wmell 
in a monarch may not unnaturally be mistaken for genius — no 
one will deny ; but we have never discovered in him any other 
qualities that entitie him to be considered as much above the 
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ordimunr average of human character, and certainly none that 
can entitle him to he pronounced, aa he has sometimes been, the 
greatest genius, the master spirit of our agr. His most prominent 

analitieSy we should say, are decision and firmness ; quickness in 
eviaing expedients to meet the unforeseen emei*gency of the 
moment, and steadiness in enforcing them. Next to these, is the 
•xeees of his passion for reducing erer^thiug to military uni- 
formity. This propensity degenerates almost to a weakness : it 
is his great aim to give the whole empire the Appearance of an 
encampment This passion is so well known that the very 
children in the streets are made to affect the air military, strut- 
ting about in a white cap with a red band a-Vempereur, On 
enteiing a school, the boys and gii'ls rise in files, to salute you 
after the military fashion, and march out as if wheeling to tlie 
■ound of fife and drum. In the very prisons a dash of the 
oorporal*s discipline is visible ; and even in tlie hospitals, you 
would say the old nurses ape the imperial guax*d. The emperor's 
private habits and general style of living are extremely simple, 
and the delist which he takes in the society of his children is 
boundless. Those who have seen the imperial family in their 
private moments, when free from the constraint of pomp and 
ceremony to which priuces are slaves before the world, speak 
of them in terms of rapture. An English gentleman who was 
honoured with many opportunities of entering the august circle, 
■ays that more happiness, more affection, more simpUcity, it 
would be impossible to conceive. The unconstrained and inno- 
cent amusement of their evenings, contrasted delightfully with 
the notions usually formed of imperial familv scenes. In short, 
from all that he beheld, it appeared that a kmder husband or » 
better father than Nicholas, does not exist.*' << In person the 
Emperor is tall and well made. Few men of his height (six feet 
two inches), dispUy such grace and freedom of carriage. In 
fact his appearance is so superior, that many have bestow^ upon 
him the wise and not easily disputed compliment of being tlie 
^handsomest man in Europe.' Being one of the best horsemen 
of the time, he is never seen to more advantage tlian when 
mounted on his favourite steed. Accustomed to command, and 
to see 'his commands obeyed with crouching submission, he has 
acquired the air and mien of majesty more completely than any 
sovereign of the age. His eye has a singular power : its fierce 
gUnce can awe the turbulent, and, it is said, has disarmed the 
assaasin. His manners, however, are far from those of the 
despot ; nothing can be more winning than his attentions where 
he wii^es to please. No man ever seemed to possess more 
strongly the power of removing, from those who have access to 
him, the prejudices which may have been previously entertained 
against lum. The Russians, it b said, see little of his fascinating 
powers ; towards them he dare not be familiar, without exciting 
jealousies which would be fatal to the empure. It is on strangers, 
passmg visitors, that he Uvishes his amiability, for with them it 
can be done without danger, and he is too anxious to stand well 
with the rest of Europe to allow a foreigner to leave him under 
an unfavourable impression. Never was even imperial flattery 
more successful in attaining its aim : the raptures witli which 
his condescension, his frankness, his courtesy, are spoken of by 
all who come near him, would indicate that it is not mei'ely the 
emperor but the man who triumphs." An amusing anecdote is 
related of the conversion of a French liberal and political writer, 
by the talent of the Emperor, but we have not space to insert it. 
Mr. Bremner is of opinion that NichoUa has long meditated 
and still intends to carry his arms to India, and attack England 
in her Eastern possessions : a schone which he considers imprac- 
ticable, even with the large resources which the emperor can 
command. But the immense preparatwns of Russia, both 
naval and military, has also excited suspicion that she contem- 
plates war, and war against Engbnd. Air. Bremner took pains 
to procure accurate uiformation concerning the real force of the 
Russian Baltic fleet, and he gives the following statement : — 

« 1 Three-decker 
3 Three-deckers 
7 Ships 
yShipe 

in all thurty heavy line of battle ships (not forty-five, as has been 
•rrooeously stated). To' these, however, must be added, 

) Rame of £6cuiu. 

SFrlgatee of 63 

18 Ditto of 44 

boeidefl corvettes and small craft ; the whole manned by a force 
of 33,000 men. The Russian fleet in the Blaok Sea at the present 
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moment (Jan. 1839), amounts to*sixteen ships of the line, which 
it is said will be further strengthened in the course of the ensuing 
summer, by the addition of other ships now building. It being 
customary in Russia to bedn the trainmg of the crew of a new 
ship the moment her keel is laid, the ships last referred to wiU 
be ready for sea as soon as they are launched. * • * There 
are several vessels of very considerable size on the Caspian, and 
more are in rapid proeress at the building yards recently estab- 
lished at very ntvourable points! The la^t item to be added is 
her steamboats, which, in such seas as Russia will have to fight 
upon, will be of the utmost service to her in case of a war. In- 
cluding those on the Caspian and the sea of Azoff, die has now 
at least sixty steamboats of one kind or other." 

Turn we now from these warlike details to the more pleanng 
prospect of industrious commerce. We will fly with our aiAhor 
to the great fair of Nishnei-Novgorod ; and alter plunging thrcmgfa 
the deep sloughs into which the turf roads are cut by the multi- 
tude of passengers (for beyond Moscow there are no made roads 
whatever) we reach the city, which stands on a fine triangular height 
at the junction of the Okka and Volga, in 56<* 19' 40" north latitude, 
and 61<» 40' 34" east longitude. The fair is not held in the town, 
but << across the Okka, on a low almost inundated flat, exposed to 
the waters of both these rivers, lies a scene of bustle and aettrity 
unparalleled in Europe. A vast town of shops, laid out in regular 
streets, with churches, hospitals, bamu^jcs, and theatres, now 
tenanted by more than a hundred thousand souls, but in a few 
weeks to be as dead and silent as the forests we have been sor- 
vcying : for when the fair is over, not a creature will be seen out 
of the town, on the spot which is now swarming with human 
beings. Yet these shops are not the frail structures of canvas 
and rope with which the idea of a fiur is associated in other 
countries. They are reguUr houses, built of the most substantial 
materials, and ai'e generally one story high, with large shops in 
the front part, and sleeping-rooms for the merchant and his 
servants behind. Sewers, and otlier means of maintaining clean- 
liness and health, are provided more extensively even than in. the 
regular towns of Russia. 

<< The business of the fair is of such importance that the goremor 
of the province, the representative of the emperor himself, takes 
up his residence in it during the greater part of the autumn. 
Tnere is a large and handsome palaioe built for him in the centre, 
accommodating a train of secretaries and clerks numerous enough 
to nuinage the revenues of a kingdom. Strong posts of mflitarr 
are planted all round to keep down rioting, and the eossack 
policemen are alwa}'s on the alert against thieves, who notwith- 
standing, continue to reap a good har^'est from the unwary. 

^ Immediately on leaving the bridge, the fiiir-ground begins. 
This part is always crowded with labourers looking out for 
employment, and cossacks planted amonc them to maintain 
order. ^ Then come lines of temporary booths, displaying objects 
of inferior value for tlie lower classes, such as beads, trinkets, 
and some articles of dress, especially caps. Of these last a great 
variety is dispUyed — round turbans of short curly wool from 
Astracan (here called crimmels, because the best is furnished by 
the Umb of the large-tailed sheep imported from Crim Tartaiy) 
—high bUck Kirghis bonnets made of wool resembling hair— and 
flat gold-figured cowls from Kasan. These booths stimd in frdnt 
of coffee, or rather tea-rooms, Uid out with little tables, and 
eating-houses Urae enough for two or three hundred to dine in 
with comfort, and at any price, from two pence to two pounds. 

« First advances a white-faced fiat-nosed merchant from Arch- 
angel, come here with his furs. He is followed by a bronzed 
long-ear*d Chinese, who has got rid of his tea, and is now moving 
towards the city, to learn something of European life before 
setting out on his many months' journey home. Next come a 
paur of Tartars from the Five Mountains, followed by a youth 
whose reguUr features speak of Circassian blood, lliose with 
muslius on their arms, and bundles on then* backs, are Tartar 
pedlars. Cossacks who have brought hides from the Ukraine, 
are gazing in -wonder on their brethren who have come widi 
caviar from the Akhtuba. Those who follow, by their flowing 
robes and dark haur, must be from Persia; to tliem the Russbns 
owe dieir perfumes. The man in difficulty about his passport is 
a Kujur from Astrabad, applying for aid to a Turcoman from. 
the northern bank of tlve Gourgan. The wild-looking Bashkir 
from the Ural has his thoughts among the hives of liu cottago, 
to which he would Csin be back ; and the stalwart Kuzzilbash 
from Orenburg looks as if he would gladly bear him company, 
for he would rather be listening to the scream of his eagle in the 
chase than to the roar of this sea of tongues. 
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<< GUucing in another directiouy yonder Bunpering Greek from 
Moldaria, with the roeary in h\» fingers^ is in treaty with a Kal- 
muck as wild as the horses he was bred among»t. Here comes 
s Trachman craving payment from his neighboor GbiUn (of 
Western Persia), and a thoughtless Bucliarian is greeting some 
Agrisklian acquaintance (sprung of the mixed blood of Hindoos 
11^ Tartars). Nogais are mingling with Kirghisians, and drai>ei*s 
from Paris are bargaining for the shawls of Cashmere with a 
member of some Asiatic tribe of unpronounceable name. Jews 
from Brody are settling accounts with Turks from Ti*ebizond ; 
and a costume-painter from Berlui is walking arm-in-arm with 
the player from St. Petersburg who is to perform Hamlet in the 
erening. 

*' In shorty cotton merchants from Manchester, jewellers from 
Augsburg, watchmakers from NeufchAtel, wine-merchants from 
Frankfort, leech-buyers from Hamburgh, grocers from KOnigs- 
b6?g, amber dealers from Memel, pipe-makers from Dresden, and 
farriers from Warsaw, help to make up a crowd the most motley 
and most singular that the wonder-working genius of commerce 
ever drew together.'* 

<*' The spot on which the £air is held is undoubtedly the fittest to 
be found in Europe for such a purpose. The two rivers at whose 
junction it stands not only rank among the largest in our division 
of the globe, but are both of them navigable to a great distance, 
and one, in particular, is of importance in a commercial point of 
view, from its being now, by canals, in communication both with 
the north of Europe and with some of the finest provinces of Asia. 
Great as is the quantity of goods transported by land, it bears no 
proportion to the cargoes conveyed by the countless armament, 
alr^y alluded to, floating on every side ; most of them hulks, 
averaging from forty to one hundred tons burden, besides the 
steam-boats and ships of greater size on the Vol{m. Compared 
with all this, the extent of shipping was most triflmg when the 
iair was first planted here. But of the many proofs that can be 
brought in favour of the new site^ none is more striking than that 
famished by the great increase in the business of the fair. Not 
manv years ago the sales at Makarieff did not exceed the value 
of iiuy millions of roubles ; now, as we have seen, even by tlie 
official valuation, it is much more than double. The sales, even 
in 1832, an unfavourable year, were valued at 12-1,000,000 
of which 89,500,000 were for goods belonging to European 
Rossia, 16,7009000 for Asiatic goods, and 17,000,000 for foi-cign 
utides.'* 

One word more on the state of Russian manufactures, and we 
take oar leave of Mr. Bremner. 

" Where are these boasted manufactures of Russia ! We tra- 
versed it from north to south in search of them ; but our search 
was fruitless. There are, undeniably, many establishments of 
industry, but they are on the most lunited scale. Those in the 
large cities are not fit to supply the wants of lialf the population 
aroand them ; and even those in the smaller to^ois do not suffice 
for the demands of the neighbourhood. The highest of their 
cloth manufactories, .for instance, produces only coarse stuffs, 
worn by none hut the poorer classes, who have never made use 
of English goods, and who therefore, let them wear what they 
may, can never be reckoned among our lost customere. 

" The only tenure which England has of the Russians, or of 
other foreign nations, as purchasers of her manufactures, lies in 
the superiority of the goods she produces. Not one of these 
nations will buy a single web from us — nor do we see why they 
should— after the day when they can procure as good and as 
cheap an article at home. That the Russian manufacturer, how- 
ever, is not likely to be soon in a condition to drive us even from 
his own market, far less from that of any other state, the slightest 
tcqoaintance with that country will very satisfectorily show. In 
no part of it did we see many articles of native manufacture that 
would be worn by any person above the lowest rank. Even the 
finest of the goods which we saw at Nishnei — the best pUice that 
a stranger can visit in order to know what Russian manufacturers 
can produce — ^were rude and clumsy. Those which we after- 
wards saw at Touhi must be described in the same terms ; and, 
^y, all that we have now seen produced by the high-sounding 
'mannfactories' of Odessa are, if possible, of still meaner charac- 
^. In diort, all that we saw of the products of Russian looms, 
confirmed us in the belief, that Enghuid has no more reason to 
fear that she will be driven from the market by them, than she 
W to fear that the cotton spinners of Manchester, and the cloth- 
weavers of Huddersfield, are to be ruined by the formidable 
rivalry of the linsey-wolsey g( the thrifly housewives of the Scot- 
^ U^Mands, and the honest homespun of Cumberland. " 



THE FUR CLOAK. 

▲ REMINISCKNCS. 

It was in the winter of 1 805, that I was dining at Mr. Jefferson^s, 
when, soon after leaving the table, I was seized with an ague, and 
obliged to leave the charming ckcle tliat collected in the drawing- 
room. 

Mr. JcfTerson, with almost paternal kindness, insisted on 
wrapping me in his fur cloak, which, while it completely shielded 
me from the night air, had the more powerful effect of conquering 
my shiverings, by exciting my imagination. 

*' Strange I" thought I, " that I, an obscure individual in 
America, should be wrapped in the same mantle that once enve- 
loped the Czar of Russia — that was afterwards long worn by the 
patriot hero of Poland, and now belongs to one of the greatest men 
alive ! I wish the cloak could sperk and tell me something of each 
of its possessors. Of the insane despot, to whom it originally 
belonged, it could tell me of no act of his life half so good as the 
one b^ which the cloak was transferred to the good Kosciusko.'' 

This brave man, inspired by an inherent and inextinguishable 
love of liberty, had, when a mere youth, forsaken his native 
country^-the luxuries of wealth, and the allurements of pleasure, 
to enlist and fight in our cause. Many were the privations he en- 
dured and the dangers he encountered for the sake of that righteous 
cause to which his whole life was devoted. To a courage the most 
unshrinking and a spirit the most daring, he added a tenderness 
and delicacy of feeling, almost feminine, and a refinement of taste 
which led him, amidst the ruggedness and hardships of a camp, to 
cultivate the gentle arts of peace. The daring soldier in the field 
of battle, was the tender and sentimental companion of virtuous 
women ; the ornament of the drawing-room, and the favourite of 
the domestic circle. 

Even in garrison, the pursuits of a simple and refined taste wer« 
not neglected. At the fort of West Point, where his regiment was 
long beleaguered by the British forces, we are still led to a spot 
amidst the rocks, called Kosciusko*8 Garden. There, on the high 
and rocky banks of the Hudson, he amused his leisure moments in 
cultivating flowers. Nature had supplied no soil for their growth, 
but, with indefatigable toil and inexhaustible patience, he supplied 
the deficiency of Nature. The spot he had chosen was inaccessible 
to vehicles of any kind, and he carried the soil himself in baskets 
and deposited it in the recesses of the rocks. 

There, morning and evening, leaving the coarse merriment and 
sensual pleasures of the camp, he tended his flowers ; or giving 
himself up to the stilhiess of solitude, would sit on some projecting 
rock and watch the majestic stream that flowed at his feet, or the 
clouds that floated over bis head. 

Who that C3uld then have looked on the slight and tender youth, 
the pretty boy, for so small and delicate were his form and features, 
that he seemed little more ; who that looked on him, hanging with 
delight over a bed of flowers, would have recognized in him the 
commander of armies, the hero of his nation ? How lovely is the 
union of greatness and goodness ! It was the blending of these 
qualities that made Kosciusko as beloved as he was admired, and 
kindled in other bosoms a portion of that enthusiasm which glowed 
in his own. Yes, even 1, then a young and thoughtless girl, felt 
the power of that enthusiasm, which inspired a nation of A*eemen, 
and collected thousands round the standard of this patriot soldier. 

For days and weeks have I sat, with increasing delight, beside 
his couch, and listened to the stories of his battles and hair-breadth 
escapes, of his successes and defeats, his triumph and his captivity, 
one day a conqueror, the next a prisoner. 

Though more than thirty years have since passed, I can still see 
him, as I saw him then, pale, emaciated, wounded ; his almost fra- 
gile form reclined upon a couch, supported by pillows, with a little 
table drawn 4ose beside him, on which he leaned his elbow, sup- 
porting his head on his hand ; that wounded head around which be 
wore a bandage of black riband, instead of the laurel wreath he had 
so nobly won. But the indelible scar, which that bandage covered, 
was the seal of glory. 

The little table was covered with books, pens, pencils; with 
letters from numerous friends, and tributary verses from every 
European nation. With what delight did I avail myself of his 
permission to examine all these things, and how kindly did he 
indulge my youthful curiosity in reading to me many of these effu- 
sions of friendship, admiration, and love ; yes, love, for I remember 
well; that one oT the letters was from a lady, who had loved him 
when a volunteer in our army. It began thus : 

<* By what title shall I address thee, oh being itiU too dear ttid 
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too well remembered f shall I call thee the defender of thy 
coantry? oh, no, it is too awful. Hero of liberty? it is too high. 
Noble Pole ? oh ! that f peaka of another and for distant country ; 
what then shall I call thee, that will bring to recollection the days 
of past years ? I will call thee Kosciusko ! other names may need 
titles, but this b itself the highest title. This, indelibly engraven 
on my heart, will brightly shine in the pages of history. Wel- 
come, then Kosciusko, welcome to the country that reveres, and to 
the heart that adores you !'' 

Such, or nearly such, were the glowing words of this impassioned 
letter ; they were so accordant with the girlish romance of my dis- 
position, that they made an ineffaceable impression on my memory. 
Perhaps — nay, certainly, he ought not to have shown this letter. 
But, after all, heroes are but men ; and he had, alas ! too many of 
the weaknesses of poor human nature, and I cannot deny Uiat 
Tanitv was one. I recollect, too, some very beautiful verses sent 
him by Miss Porter, the distinguished novelist ; but they came 
not from her heart, and therefore did not reach mine. They were 
Complimentary verses, in praise of the patriot and hero. Hero ! 
—how different were my ideas of the person of a hero, from that 
of Kosciusko. 

Prom my childhood his name had been familiar to my ear, and 
I had heard of his youthful achievements in defence of our liberty. 
At the time of his return to our country, his fame had preceded 
his arrival. His bold enterprises, — hu patient endurance, — his 
invincible courage, — his unyielding firmness, and his ardent patri- 
otism, were the daily theme of private circles and public journals, 
and when ha landed on our shores he was welcomed with un- 
funded enthusiasm, and crowds eagerly ran to catch a glimpse of 
One of their earliest defenders. 

When be arrived in the little town in which I lived, and became 
in inmate of the house of one of my relations, I felt emotions it is 
impossible to describe. My young imagination embodied this 
"apostle of liberty" (as he was sometimes called) in a form 
grand, imposing, and venerable; with a figure as commanding as 
that of our own Washington, and a countenance far more ezpres- 
five. My fancy pictured him forth with noble features, large 
penetrating eyes, and an air of loftiness and grandeur. When 1 
was led up to his couch, and saw a diminutive and feeble old man, 
with a pale face, tumed-np nose, little blue eyes, and thin, light- 
toloured hair, I could not at first believe that it really was the 
renowned Kosciusko ; and for a time my enthusiasm was 
•ntirely extinguished, for there was nothing about him to counter- 
ftct the effect produced by his appearance, and I must own I never 
recovered those feelings which 'his fame had inspired — feelings 
tzcited by moral grandeur. His manners and conversation were 
as little imposing as his person and countenance. I continually 
endeavoured, by recalling his great actions to mind, to rekindle 
iny enthusiasm. I never succeeded : — ^nothing he said, or looked, 
assisted the illusion ; no, not even when he described the conflicts 
in which he had been engaged, could I realise that the pale, 
feeble, little man, whom I looked upon, was the commander of 
armies, and the idol of his country. But a tenderer sentiment soon 
took the place of this high-wrought enthusiasm ; for, when he 
talked of his sufferings, his bosom cares, and anxieties, — his high 
hopes and his deep despair, — it was impossible to listen and not to 
feel a deep interest ancl tender sympathy. 

His mild countenance, soft voice, and gentle manners, were in 
harmony with such details. 

In our little tovm, there were few who thought of approaching 
ih§ great man, and he was left in comparative solitude ; at least, 
to the quiet of the domestic circle of our fiunily. 

I was a romantic girl, a young enthusiast, and much indulged. 
1 soon found a low seat beside his couch, on which I every day 
passed many hours. He loved to talk of himself, and perhaps 
perceived no one listened to him with so eager ancl untiring an 
attention as I did. Who is there insensible to the pleasure of 
txciting strong emotion, deep interest, and tender sympathy? 
Some there are, and I think he was one, who felt peculiar pleasure 
in awakening these emotions in the artless and unsophisticated 
mind of youUi, where they are blended with strong curiosity and 
astonishment. 

M J fixed gaze, tearful eyes, and glowing fiioe, so clearly evinced 
the interest I took in his conversation, that no doubt it led him 
into details he would sot otherwise have given. I have forgotten 
few of these details, and could fill a volume, were I to write all I 
remember ; but at present will only repeat the account he gave me 
of the manner in whioh he becune poasesscd of the Fur Cloaks 
though theiaoidenu oonnected withhla dcfctt, f oltowing the batUe 



in which be was made prisoner, and his feelings on the ocosBion, 
are so interesting, that I can tctroely omit them. But tiieae are 
matters of history. 

'* I expected,'* said he, " on my arrival at St. Petersbnrg, to 
be thrown into a dungeon, and loaded with chains ; but no swell 
thing. Catharine, though an embittered, was not a cruel enemy. 
I had fought only for the liberty of my country, and, although she 
wished to destroy that liberty, she respected its defender. 

*< The confinement to which she consigned me was rigorous in the 
extreme ; but I was allowed every comfort compatible vrith the 
security of my person and. prevention of any intercourse with 
society. 

'*My apartment was large and commodious, my table well 
spread ; and books, materials for vniting, drawing, and painting, 
amply supplied. 

" Could I for one moment have forgotten my poor, bleeding, 
and enslaved country, I could have been almost happy. But my 
country in chains, and struggling for freedom, was a thought 
never absent from my mind, and produced a restlessness and 
impatience scarcely to be endured. Imagine a mother hearing^ the 
cries of a child in agony, forcibly withheld from running to its 
assistance, and you may then imagine mv feelings. I sometimes 
thought that, in a dark dungeon, and diained to the ground, I 
could have endured confinement with less impatience than in my 
spacious and lightsome apartment, which wore the semblance and 
breathed the air of liberty, while I was, in fact, as much enchained 
as if loaded with fetters. I was not indeed fettered with iron 
chains, but, what was more intolerable, with the eternal presence 
of men, — by men on whose sympathies I might have worked, had 
time allowed me. But this was a contingence, against whidi my 
sagacious as well as powerful enemy had securely guarded. 

'* During the eighteen months I was confined at St PetersbniY* 
I never, for two hours successively, saw the same fece. The 
guard stationed in my apartment was changed every hoar. 
Compute how many hours there are in eighteen months, and 
you will know how many strange faces I looxed upon durinig the 
time of my imprisonment. Never for one moment was I left 
alone! 

'' Escape was impossible. After a time this conviction brought 
with it more composure, and I could read, write, and draw : the 
latter talent was the source of much amusement, and in the cre- 
ations of my pencil I found a substitute for those of nature. Tes, 
the flowers grew under my hand, — ^the landscape was lit with 
sunshine and smiled in verdure ; and at times I felt emotions of 
pleasure, similar, if not equal, to those which living flowers and 
real landscapes could give. And sometimes, too, I would recover 
the presence of those I loved;— I would trace their features, 
and draw eyes that seemed to look at me, and lips that seemed to 
speak. 

** Thus did I seek to beguile the weary monotony of my con- 
finement But more heavy and more weary was each succeeding 
day, and there were moments when I felt such disgust in life that 
I was tempted to destroy it ; yet, loathing life, I lived ; for against 
hope I hoped. 

*' One day, awakening from a sleep into which I had fallen, on 
opening my eyes, I saw a stranger sitting on the foot of my couch, 
eamesUy regarding me. I started up with, I suppose, a look of 
alarm, for the stranger said to me, ' Be not alarmed ; I bring you 
good tidings — your inexorable enemy is dead. Catharine died this 
morning j — you are free.' 

** * Free !* I exclaimed, ' impossible.' 

<' < Not imoossible,' he answered. ' I am Paul ; and I tell yon, 
you are free. 

** After the first emotions of joy and surprise had subitided. the 
Emperor told me I was at liberty to leave St. Petersburg, and to 
go to any country I pleased, Poland excepted. He offered me 
any sum of money I should desire. I declined receiving more 
than was sufficient to defray mv expenses to London, and from 
thence to America. When he round I would not take the heavy 
purse he earnestly pressed on me, he took from his shoulders a 
rich fur cloak he wore, and, throwing it over aiine — ' Wear this 
for my sake,* said the Emperor." 

On leaving this country for Europe, Kosdosko left this cbak 
with his revered friend, Jefferson. 



Appbtitb is a reUsh bestowed upon the poorer classes, that 
they may like what they eat ; while it is seldom ei^oyed by the 
rich, bcoitise they may eat what tb^ like.— rm Trtiw^, 
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HEADING AND BOOKS. 



To have the mind yigorons, yoa most refresh it, and strengthen 
it. by a continned contact with the mighty dead who have gone 
swayt bnt left their imperishable thonghts behind them. We want 
to have the mind continually expanding, and creating new thonghts, 
or at least feeding itself upon manly thoughts. The food is to the 
blood, which circaJates through your veins, what reading is to the 
Bind ; and the mind that does not /oo# to read, may despair of ever 
doing much in the world of mind which it would affect You can 
no more be the '* full man'' whom Bacon describes, without read- 
ing, than you can be vigorous and healthy without any new nourish- 
ment It would be no more reasonable to suppose it, in the 
expressive and beautiful language of Porter, *' than to suppose that 
the Mississipl might roll on its flood of waters to the ooean, tbongh 
sll its tributary streams were cut off, and it were replenished only 
by the occasional drops from the clouds." Some will read works 
of the imagination, or what is called the light literature of the day, 
wkile that which embraces solid thought is irksome. The Bishop 
of Winchester ( Hoadley) said that he could never look into Butler^ 
Analogy without having his head aehe — a book which Queen 
Carol&e told Bfr. Sale, she ratd every day at breakfast Young 
people are apt — and to this students are continually tempted — ^to 
nai only for amusement. Pope says, that, from fourteen to 
tirenty, he read for amusement alone ; from twenty to twenty- 
ifven, for improvement and instruction ; that in the former period, 
he wanted only to know, and in the second, endeavoured to Judge, 

The object of reading may be divided into several branches. 
The student reads for relaxation from more severe studies ; he is 
tht» refreshed, and his spirits are revived. He reads for facts in 
the history and experience of his species, as they lived and acted 
■nder different circumstances. From these facts he draws conclu- 
sions; his views are enlarged, his judgment corrected, and the 
txperience of fbrmer ages, and of all times, becomes his own. He 
reads, diiefly, probably, for information ; to store up knowledge 
for fatnre use ; and he wishes to classify and arrange it, that it may 
be ready at his call. He reads for the sake of style, — to learn how 
i strong, nervous, or beautiful writer expresses himself. The 
ipirit of a writer to whom the world has bowed in homage, and the 
dress in which the spirit stands arrayed, is the object at which he 
Bust anxiously look. 

It is obvious, then, that, in attaining any of these ends, except, 
perhaps, that of amusement, reading should be performed very 
ikwly and deliberately. You will usually, and, indeed, almost 
infsriably, find that those who read a great multitude of books, have 
bnt Uttle knowledge that is of any value. A large library has 
justly been denominated a learned luxury — not elegance — much less 
atility. A celebrated French author was laughed at on account of 
the poverty of his library. *' Ah/' replied he, ** when I want a 
book, I make it !" Rapid readers generally are very desultory ; 
and a man naay read much, and know but very little. <' The 
)k^uo librorum and the true scholar are two very different charac- 
ters.** One who has a deep insight into the nature of man, says 
that he never felt arraid to meet a man who has a large library. It 
is the man who has but few books, and who thinks much, whose 
ttiad is the best famished for intellectual operations. It will not 
be pretended, however, that there are not many exceptions to this 
remark. Bat, with a student, in the morning of life, there are no 
eiceptions. If he would improve by his reading, it must be very 
deliberate. Can a stomach receive any amount or kind of food, 
lutttily thrown into it, and reduce it, and from it extract nourish- 
ment for the body ? Not for any length of time. Neither can the 
miod any easier digest that which is rapidly brought before it 
Seneca Las the same idea in his own simple, beautiful language — 
"Distrahtt animum librorum multitude;— Fastidientis stomach! 
multa degustare, qute nbi varia sunt et diversa, inqulnant, non 
alont" 

It is by no means certain that the ancients had not a great com- 
pensation for the fewness of their books, in the thoroughness with 
which they were compelled to study them. A book must all be 
copied with the pen, to be owned ; and he who transcribed a book 
for the sake of owning, it, would be likely to understand it Bef(»^ 
the art of printing, books were so scarce, that ambassadors were 
sent from France to Rome, to beg a copy of Cicero de Oratore, and 
Qointilian's Institutes, &c., because a copy of these works was not 
to be found in all France. Albert, abbot of Gemblours, with incre- 
dible labour and expense, collected a library of one hundred and 
fifty volnmes, including everjthing ; and this was considered a 
tonder indeed. In 1494, the library of the Bishop of Winchester 
eoatained parts of seventeen books on various subjects ; and, ^on 



his borrowing a Bible from the convent of St. Swithiut he had to 
give a heavy bond, drawn up with great solemnity, that he would 
return it uninjured. If any one gave a* book to a convent or a 
monastery, it conferred everlasting salvation upon him, and he 
offered it upon the altar of God. The convent of Rochester every 
year pronounced an irrevocable damnation on him who should dare 
steal or conceal a Latin translation of Aristotle, or even obliterate 
a title. When a book was purchased, it was an affair of such con- 
sequence, that persons of distinction were called together as wit- 
nesses. Previous to the year 1 300, the library of Oxford consisted 
only of a few tracts, which were carefully locked up in a small chest, 
or else chained, lest they should escape ; and at the commencement 
of the fourteenth century, the royal library of Franoe contained only 
four classics, with a few devotional works. So great was the privi* 
lege of owning a book, that one of their books on natural history 
contained a picture, representing the Deity as resting on the 
Sabbath, with a book in his hand, in the act of reading ! It was 
probably no better in earlier times. Knowledge was scattered to 
the four winds, and truth was hidden in a well. Lycurgus and 
Pythagoras were obliged to travel into Egypt, Persia, uid India, in 
order to understand the doctrine of the metempsychosis. Soloa 
and Pbto had to go to Egypt for what they knew. Herodotus and 
Strabo were obliged to travel to ooUeot their history, and to con* 
struct their geography as they travelled. Few men pretended to 
own a library, and he was accounted truly favoured who owned half 
a dozen volumes. And yet, with all this scarcity of books, there 
were in those days scholars who greatly surpassed us. We cannot 
write poetry like Homer,* nor history like Thuoydides. We have 
not the pen which Aristotle and Plato held, nor the eloquence with 
which Demosthenes thrilled. They surpassed us in painting and 
in sculpture. Their books were but few. But those were read, as 
Horace says, ten times—*' decies repetita plaoebunt." Their evm 
resources were tasked to the utmost, and he who oould not draw 
from his own fountain, in vain sought for neighbours, from whose 
wells he oould borrow. — Todd's StudenVt Manual, 



DR. NATHANIEL BOWDITCH. 

Dr. Nathanikl Bowditch, of Boston, in the state of 
Massachusetts, in America, was bom at Salem, in the same state, 
in 1773. He was removed from school at the age of ten years, to 
assist his father in his trade as a cooper, and was indebted for all 
bis subsequent acquisitions, including the Latin and some modern 
languages, and a profound knowledge of mathematics and astro- 
nomy, entirely to his own exertions, unaided by any instruction 
whatever. He became afterwards a clerk to a ship-chandler, 
where his taste for astronomy first showed itself, and was suffi** 
dently advanced to enable him to master the mloB for the calcula- 
tion of a lunar eclipse ; and his subsequent occupation as super« 
cargo in a merchantvessel sailing from Salem to the East IncUes, 
led naturally to the further development of his early tastes, by the 
active and assiduous study of those departments of that great and 
comprehensive science which are most immediately subservient to 
the purposes of navigation. It was owine to the reputation which 
he had thus acquired for his great knowledge of nautical astronomy 
that he was employed by the booksellers to revise several saeoeS« 
sive editions of Hamilton Moore's Practical Navigator, which he 
afterwards replaced by an original work on the same sabjeel, 
remarkable for the clearness and conciseness of its rules, for its 
numerous and comprehensive tables, (the greatest part of which he 
had himself re-calculated and re-framed,) and for its perfectly prac- 
tical character as a mamual of uavigatiun. This work, which has 
been republished in this country, has been for many years almost 
exclusively used in the United States of America. 

Dr. Bowditch, having been early elected a fellow of the Ame- 
rican Academy of Arts and Sciences at Boston, commenced the 
publication of a series of communications in the Memoirs of that 
Society, which speedily established his reputation as one of the 
first astronomers and mathematicians of America, and attracted 
likewise the favourable notice of men of science in Europe. 

During the last twenty years of his Kfe, Dr. Bowditch was em- 
ployed as the acting president of an Insurance Company at Salem, 
and latterly also as actuary of the Massachusetts Hospital Lifb 
Insurance Company, at Boston : the income which be derived 
from these employments, and from the savings of former years, 
enabled him to abandon all other and more absorbing engage- 
ments, and to devote his leisure hoars entirely to scientific pur- 
suits. In 1815 he began his great work, the translation of the 
** M^canique C<:*le8te'' of Laplace ; the fourth and last volume of 
which was boI %atte eoaspleted at the time of his death. The 
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American Academj, over which he presided for many years, at a 
Terr early period of the progress of this very extensive and costly 
nndertaking/Tery liherafly offered to defray the expense of print- 
ing it ; but he preferred to publish it from his own very limited 
means, and to dedicate it as a splendid and durable monument of 
his own labours and of the state of science in his own country. 
He died in March 1838, in the sixty.fifth year of his age, after a 
life of singular usefulness and most laborious exertion, in the full 
enjoyment of every honour which his grateful countrymen in every 
part of America could pay to so distinguished a fellow-citizen. 

Dr. Bowditch's translation of the great work of Laplace is a 
production of much labour, and of no ordinary merit. Every 
person who is acquainted with the original must be aware of the 
great number of steps in the demonstrations which are left unsup- 
plied, in many cases comprehending the entire processes which 
connect the enunciation of the propositions with the conclusions ; 
and the constant reference which is made, both tacit and ex- 
pressed, to results and principles, both analytical and mechanical, 
which are coextensive with the entire range of known mathema- 
tical science : but, in Dr. Bowditch^s very elaborate commentary, 
•very deficient step is supplied, — every suppressed demonstration 
is introduced, — every reference explained and illustrated ; and a 
work %hich the labours of an ordinary life could hardly master is 
rendered accessible to every reader who is acquainted with the 
principles of the differential and integral calculus, and in posses- 
sion of even an elementary knowledge of statistical and dynamical 
principles. 

When we consider the circumstances of Dr. Bowditch's eariy 
life, — the obstacles which opposed his progress, — the steady per- 
leverance with which he overcame them,— and the courage with 
which he ventured to expose the mysterious treasures of that 
sealed book which bad hitherto only been approached by those whose 
way had been cleared for them by a systematic and regular mathe- 
maitical education, we shall be fully justified in pronouncing him to 
have been a most remarkable example of the pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties, and well worthy of the enthusiastic respect and 
admiration of his countrymen, whose triumphs in the field of 
practical science have fully equalled, if not surpassed, the noblest 
works of the ancient world. — Farewell Address of the Duke of 
Sussex, 



MRS. BLACKWELL; 

AN IN8TANCB OF VEMALB GENIUS AND INDUSTRY. 

Alexander Blackwell was a native of Aberdeen : the date 
of his birth cannot be positively stated, but may be supposed to 
have taken place about the year 1700. Having clandestinely mar- 
ried a young woman of his native town, he was obliged to leave the 
place, and with his wife came up to London ; where his first em- 
ployment was that of corrector of the press to Mr. Wilkins, an 
eminent printer. , He afterwards was enabled to set up as a printer 
ottiiis own account, in a large house in the Strand ; but the fact 
of his not having served a regular apprenticeship to his business 
becoming known, an action was brought against him ; the unsuc- 
cessfbl defence of which ruined him, and one of his creditors 
threw him into jaiL In this emergency, the genius of hb wife 
prompted the means of assistance. She happened to possess a 
taste for drawing flowers, and the acknowledged want of a good 
Herbal at that time (1735) suggested to her the means of exerting 
her talent in a manner advantageous to herself. She hired a 
house near the Botanic Grarden at Chelsea, in order to be able to 
procure the necessary flowers and plants in a fresh state, as she 
had occarion for them; and not only made drawings of the 
flowers, but also engraved them on copper, and coloured the prints 
with her own hands. Her husband added the Latin names of the 
plants, with a short account of their principal characters and 
uses, chiefly taken, by permission, from Miller's *<Botanicum 
Officinale." The first volume of the work appeared in 1737, in 
kiige folio, containing 252 plates, each of which is occupied by one 
distinct flower or plant Tlie second volume, completing the num. 
ber of platM^lp ^00, appeared in 1739. The drawings are in 
general faiti^T; the style of the engravings, though hard, is fully 
on a level jJB tho66 of the same age; and as a laborious work, 
executed m^ke short space of four years by the unassisted Indus- 
try of onfer Wrawoi, its acoompHshment raifcf our wonder, and our 



admiration no less of the perseverance and* assiduity of the andior, 
than of her genius. Happily these qualities procured ber the 
notice and patronage of many persons of rank and character, and 
likewise of many scientific men ; and, on the completion of the 
first volume, Mrs. Blackwell was permitted to present a copy of it, 
in person, to the College of Physicians, who made her a handsooae 
present, and gave a testimonial, under the hands of the preaideat 
and council of the institution, characterising her work aa " moat 
useful,*' and recommending it to the public. By the profits of her 
kibours she was now enabled to release her huslmnd fh>m his con- 
finement, besides having supported herself during her emj^oyment 
upon the work. 

Mr. Blackwell resided for some time at Chdsea with his wife ; 
after which he was employed by the Duke of Chandos, in super- 
intending some agricultural operations at Cannons. At this time 
he published a work on agriculture, which was productive of great 
benefit to him ; for the Swedish ambassador, having transmitted a 
copy to his court, was directed to engage the author, if possible, to 
go to Stockholm. This engagement Blackwell accepted, lesving 
his wife and child in England for the present, and was received in 
the kindest manner at the court of Sweden, lodged in the house of 
the prime minister, and allowed a pension. The King of Sweden 
happening soon after to be taken dangerously ill, Blackwell vras 
permitted to prescribe for him, and fortunately effected a cure. 
This caused him to be appointed one of the King's physicians, 
with the title of doctor, although it does not appear that he ever had 
taken a degree in medicine. While thus comfortably situated, he seat 
his wife several sums of money ; and she was on the point of sail- 
ing to join him at Stockholm, when his prospects were at once 
ruined, and his life sacrificed. Having been accustomed in 
England to the free utterance of his sentiments, which were warm 
in defence of the principles of civil liberty, he was probably not 
sufficiently guarded in his expressions under an arbitrary monarch ; 
or, perhaps, like all those who have risen rapidly to court favour and 
opulence, he might have malicious enemies, ready to misconstrue 
or misinterpret his expressions : as a stranger, a native of aaother 
country, this is the more probable. However it may be, he was 
apprehended on suspicion of being connected with a plot which 
had been formed by one Count Tessin, for overturning the consti- 
tution of the kingdom, and altering the line of succession. The 
application of torture forced from him an acknowledgment of 
guilt, which, however, it u difficult to believe in : and this instaaoe 
adds aaother to the numerous cases in which fear, agony, or 
mental alienation, have overcome respect for truth, — perhaps, 
prevented the victim from recognising it. At any rate, there 
appears to have been no motive for Blackwell's joining in a con- 
spiracy against his benefactor ; and it is scarcely likely that, had 
he been really implicated, he would, just at this moment, have 
sent for his vrife and child to join him at Stockholm. He was 
tried before a royal commission, and sentenced to be beheaded ; 
vrith other aggravations of his punishment, which were not, how- 
ever, inflicted. In the course of his trial, some imputations were 
thrown upon the King of Great Britain, which, in co^juncticm with 
other circumstances, caused the recal of the British ambassador 
from Stockholm. 

BUickwell was executed July 29, 1747. On the scaffold, he 
protested his innocence, pointing out, as corroborative of his as- 
sertions, the want of all motive for engaging in a plot against the 
government. Happening to lay his head wrong upon the block, he 
remarked good-humouredly that, as this was.the first experiment, 
no wonder that he required a little instruction. 

The date of Mrs. Blackwell's death is not ascertained: her work 
was afterwards republished on the Continent. 

COlflfON-PLACE PEOPLE. 

Common-place people arc content to walk for life in the rut 
made by their predecessors, long after it has become so deep that 
they cannot see to the right or left This keeps them in ignorance 
and darkness, but it saves them the trouble of thinking or acting 
for themselves.~7*m Trumpet. 
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EMIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA. 

Tb£ vast island— or rather continent — of Australia, is, in many 
respects, one of the most important of BritLsh colonial posses- 
rions. It stands completely isolated, as it were, hoth ph}*8ically 
and morally. The owners of the soil are few in number, com- 
pared with the extent of surface ; few obstacles ai*e presented by 
them to the spread of colonization, while they afford a fair field 
for an experunent on aborigines, conducted on Christian and 
rational principles. There is no neighbouring power to watch 
and control— no mixture of different races of colonists, to create 
apprehensions of an explosion. The entire country seems freely 
bpcn to British enterprise and emigration : while, on its eastern, 
weetem, and southern coasts, three distinct experiments of 
colonization, conducted on 'distinct principles, are in progress. 
Two of them. New South Wales, and Western Australia, have 
manifested their characters by their fruit — Southern Australia is 
only begun. 

When emigration to British America and the United States 
was the *• rage,'* abundance of books of travels and " Emigrants' 
Gntdes," appeared ; and now that the tide is setting towards 
Australia, there is no lack of works to stunuUte emigrating zeal, 
or to direct the intending emigrant. We have " South Austiulia 
in 1837-8," by Robert Gouger, Esq. ; « Six Months in South 
Australia," by T. H. James, taa. ; the « Land of Promise,'* bv 
*< One who is going ;" and a ^ Hand-Book for Australian Emi- 
grants," by Samuel Butler, Esq., whom, judging from his preface, 
we may term *' one who has eone." This is all right enough. " In 
the multitude of counsellors mere is safety." One publication may 
be written in too glowing a style ; another, perhaps by a dis- 
appointed man, may be cold and depreciating ; while a third 
may be dictated from purely interested motives — an advertise- 
ment written large. But surely tho truth can be elicited by 
comparison ; and shame would it be, if in this age of rapid com- 
monication and abundant publication, any delusion should gain 
a general hold on the public mind, or that hundreds of emigrants 
ehonld quit their native shores, to live and die in misery and 
dimrpointed ]M»pe. ' 

There is one thing which all the Guide-books and Hand-books 
that can be written, cannot do for a man — to decide for him 
whether h€ himtelf is a At subject for emigration. We read 
about a fine soil, a mild dunate, abundance of land, and capital 
prospects ; and perhaps, somewhat tired or disgusted by tem- 
nonunr circuiiistances, we fancy we should like to ''try our 
tack" fiir aw»y from our present annoyances or inconveniences.* 
A man who emigrates in tnis hap-hazard way may succeed : but 
he is tuning emigration into a land of lottery. He who emigrates 
in the right spirit, is one who does not start away, from pique, 
or impatience, or any temporary annoyance, but who coolly 
calculates and- compares his chances and probabilities. Such a 
man thinks for himself, and for his family too ; and if^he is 
determmed to work as well as thinky and is able to work, there 
is eTery reasonable ground to think that he vnXL succeed, if 
SDccess is within the range of probability and possibility. 

Mr. Butler has produced a very r^tdable ''Hand-Book for 
Australian Emigrants," though he has left an opening for an 
hn^tation on his judgment by the extravagant manner in 
which he praises the penal colony of New South Wales. His 
book commences with ^e following general description of Aus- 
tralia: — 

" Australia, or New Holland, is situated.in tho Pacific Ocean, 
and forms the largest island in the world. Lying between 9 
degrees and 38 degrees of south latitude, and 112 degrees and 
153 degrees of east longitude, it forms an extent of* land, which, 
from its geographical position, and its natural productions, abounds 
in interest both to the philosophical inquirer, and to all who wish to 
make it the place of their residence. It extends 2000 miles 
from north to soutJi, and about 2,600 from east to west, cut near 
its centre by the tropic of Capricorn, — its northern portion is in- 
cluded m the Torrid zone, but-all its southern region enjoys the 
Gslubrious climate of the Temperate belt 

" It has been divided into three principal parts, discovered at 
different periods, each possessed of a different history, but all of 
them havmg been employed for the purposes of colonization by 
the over-crowded population of the Old Worid. It consists of 
New South Wales, or Eastern Australia, on the east; South 
Anstralia, in the centre; and the Swan River settlement, or 
Western Australia, on the west of its extra-tropical range. 

"New Holland was discovered by Bon Pedro Fernando de 
Qmiosy a Spanish nobleman^ in 1609. He appears to have made 



the land in the vicinity of Torres Straits, and named it Australia 
of the Holy Spirit ; but it afterwards received the name of New 
Holland, from the number of Dutch navigators by whom it was 
visited, and whose voyages, if not earlier made, seem either to 
have been the earliest recorded, or the most generally made 
kno>vn. The Spanish monarch, at the time, was too much occu- 
pied with the splendid acquisitions made to his foi*eign dominions 
bv the genius of Columbus, to attend to the progress of eastern 
discovery, and additional portions of this region of the globe 
were successively made kno\^ by the spirit of commercial enter- 
prise, or the good fortune of individuals. The coiTcct and inde- 
fatigable Dampier was the first English navigator by whom the 
coast of New Holland was visited. He received his naval educa- 
tion among the buccaneere of America, and in a cruise against 
the Spaniards, he doubled Cape Horn, from the east stretched 
toward the equator, fell in with this continental island, made an 
accurate survey of its 8ljoi*cs, which, on his return to England, 
he presented to earl Pembroke, and which gained him the patron- 
age of William III. 

" But the illustrious Cook was the first who gave the most 
extensive information, and dispelled many illusions, regarding this 
extensive region, during his first and his third vovages in 1770 
and 1777. Previous to this, the eastern coast was almost entirely 
unexplored, but by him there was made known the existence of 
a vast island, almost equal in extent to the whole continent of 
Europe. Since that time it has engaged much of the attention 
of the British government and people. Many experiments liave 
been tried, and with varied success, until the tide of public 
approval has turned so entu?ely in its favour, that even the wealth 
and the comforts of home, the lenetli of the voyage, and the dis- 
tance of the scene, are held as nothing when compared with the 
health and the independence of Australia. 

" Occupying a position considerably nearer to the south of the 
equator than England is to the north, the climate is consequently 
both warmer in summer and milder in winter than with us. The 
most remarkable feature, attested by the report of all who havo 
visited it, is iYie great uniformity of the temperature throughout 
almost the whole extent. It is not varied to a high degree even 
at different seasons of the year, nor liable to sudden transitions 
from cold to heat. So much is this the case, that invalids from 
India are now conveyed there instead of being subjected to a 
tedious voyage to Europe, or a laborious over-land journey to 
the valleys of the Himmaleh. This peculiarity arises in great 
measure from the large proportion which sea bears to land in 
the southern hemisphere ; on this account the temperature of 
places, at the same distance from the different tropics, north 
and south, is cooler in the latter than in the former ; d5" i& the 
one having been found by observation to correspond with 37® 
and 38^ of the other. For eight months in the year the weather 
is mild and unbroken. The sky is seldom clouded, and although 
refreshing showers frequently fall, it is subject to none of the 
periodical rains which deluge the torrid zone. The sun looks 
down during two-thirds of his annual course in unveOed beauty 
from the northern heavens, and for the remamder the Irost is so 
slight as but to require the kindling of a fire for the purposes of 
great warmth, morning and evening ; while, in Sydney, snow has 
been so seldom seen as to have endowed it with the nune of 
white rain. 

% While this is the general characteristic, it must only be 
understood as the average of the whole, not as liable to no exoen- 
tion at any precise period, or at any particular place, which would 
of itself form one of the strangest exceptions to the economy of 
nature in every other poi-tion of the earth's surface, that has 
ever been presented to the observation of man. The heat is 
greater in the interior than on the sea-coast during summer, and 
the cold more intense in Avinter. At Paramatta, the thermometer 
rises 10** higher in summer, and falls the same number lower in 
winter, than at Sydney. But this is only at noon in summer, 
when the coolness of morning and evening again restores the 
balance ; and in winter, the contrast arises from the more than 
European mildness of the one place, rather than from the exces- 
sive cold of the other. 

" These statements are made with more immediate reference 
to New South Wales, although applicable to the whole island. 
But in South Australia especially, the atmosphere is pure, dry> 
and elastic ; even when the hot winds blow, which come periodi- 
cally four times every summer, and continue from twenty-four 
to thu-ty-six hours at a time, the lungs play freely, and no diffi- 
culty is felt in breathing. Duimg their prevalence on one 
occasion, when, according to Dr. Lang, the thermometer stood a( 
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1 U^**, and he had (o perform Dhrine service twice, he experi- 
enced less inconvenience from the heat than he had often done 
in a crowded charch in Scotland. This is owine to the extreme 
dryness of the atmosphere, which always enables a person to 
endure a greater degree either of heat or cold, than when it is 
charged with moisture. In the humid atmosphere of England, 
such a degree of heat as that alluded to, would have been most 
oppressive, if not intolerable ; and hence arises our exceeding 
liability to cold and cough, and consumption, which, in an exposure 
to all weathers, and even to those sleeping uncovered on the 
ground, are unknown in Australia. 

^ Being situated at the opposite extremity of the globe, its 
seasons are nearly the reverse of ours. Our December, January, 
and February, is summer there, when the atmosphere, however 
heated, only displays its power in spreading luxuriance over the 
face of nature, without producing any of its debilitating effects 
upon the human frame. The heat only requires to be endured 
for a few hours during the day, to be amply compensated for by 
the refreshment of the cooling breeze that sets in in the evening. 
When it is winter there, it is our June, July, and August, which 
is rather a season of rain than of snow, with some slight s vmptoms 
of frost, which speedily disappear before the rays of Uie rising sun. 
Its being situated so much further east tlian England, equally 
affects the relations of time with regard to day and night, as to 
summer and winter. The sun rises ten hours later here than it 
does there ; accordingly, when it is six o'clock in the morning 
here, it is four o'clock in the afternoon with the Australians. 
Although this is a real difference, it comes upon the emigrant so 
gradually during the voyage, that its very existence \b unper- 
ceived, and it leads to no practical tendency in its influence upon 
tlie business of life. . • 

<< The salubrity of the seasons is evidenced by the health of the 
inhabitants. They are liable to few diseases ; and those which do 
occur, are represented as in every three instances out of four, 
the result of moral causes. Excess in the use of animal food, 
and of ardent spirits, are there, as everywhere else, the great 
gate-way opened by the hand of man for the entrance of disease 
and death. Temperance, both in eating and drinking, will be 
found by the emigrant the most effectual means for the preserva- 
tion of health ; while excessive indulgence, especially in the latter, 
is more likely than even at home to undermine the constitu- 
tion, and to blast the prospects vvuth more fearful and fatal 
rapidity." 

Such may be termed a general description of the great island 
of Australia. But as general descriptions convey, after all, very 
little information of a specific or particular kind, we shall follow 
this np by givinj^ some information rejecting the colonies of 
Western and Southern Australia. 



THE SERRO OF PASCO OR, SILVER MINES 
OF PERU.* 

Tbb Serro of Pasco is a vast plain stretching a league and a 
half in width, throughout which, wherever you dig, silver is found 
almost close to the surface. The face of the country presents a 
cold and melancholy aspect. Small hills divided from each other 
by frozen lakes, or little plains scantily covered by yellow-green 
grass, compose the scene. On the highest and largest of these 
hills, 4397 metres above the level of the sea, a cluster of hoiwes, 
constructed of wood and stone, are grouped irregularly around 
the mines, whose principal entrance is frequenUy in the very 
middle of the street Around the mouths of the shaUfts, stakes 
and planks are fixed to prevent the earth from falling in. The 
ore IS carried from the mine into the court-yard of some neigh- 
bouring house, through the crowds of passengers and long files 
of mules and llamas, who carry to the Serro everythmg that is 
consumed there— wood, charcMMU, bread, even straw for the 
beasts of burden. This necessity for bringing every article of 
0upply from the coast or the interior, gives a yery animated and 
extraordinary appearance to the streets. Every house is a shop, 
where French and English cloth, Spanish and Swedish iron, 
silks from India, China, and Lyons, the wmes of Madeira and 
Bordeaux, strong rum and brandy, English and Chinese earthen- 
ware, porceUin from Limoges, ironmongery from North America, 
accordions, musical snuff-boxes ; in short everything necessary 
for civilised life in this icy climate, and all which can tempt the 
caprices of rich and vulgar parventu^ aro to be found. In this 
town of gamblers, every one is rich in his turn ; the poor creole 
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who lives on crodit at the next pnbHc-honse six months of the 
year, often gains during the oiiher six from 60 to 200 francs 
a dav. 

The labourers who work the mines have no fixed pay ; at the 
end of their twelve hours' labour they aro permitted to carry away 
a capacho full of the oro which is heaped up at the mouth of the 
mine, about thirty pounds weight When the mine is in its or- 
dinary state, that is producing eight or ten marcs of silver per 
caxom (fifty quintals of oro), the workman may reckon on from 
three to five reals (from half-a-crown to three shillings.) Bat 
if the veins that aro worked become richer, the capacho mriU 
yield hmi from ten to forty dollars, and this custom has the force 
of law. The proprietor of the mine could not, if he would, par the 
workmen rogular wages. They will have Uieir capacho of ore, 
whether it turn out mero stones or pura silver. This mode of 
payment has given rise to a species of exchange of which I have 
never met any other example. Every rotail shopkeeper is also a 
manufacturer of silver ingots. The Indian or tne creole, at th^ 
end of his twelve hours' work, brings lus apron full of stooas to 
the public-house. Thero he drinks brandy, ehica, eats a ekup^f 
chews coca^ smokes his cigar, and pays for all with bits of atone. 
In like manner he gets all he wants, clothiuff, firing, &c Every 
shopkeeper, male or female, is conse<|uentiy obliged to obtain 
some knowledge of silver ores, which it takes time and a prac- 
tised eye to acquiro. Nothing is more common than to see a 
fish-woman, seated at the door of her shop, and whUe supertn* 
tending the sale of her merchandise, pound up some ore into 
powder, knead it up with meroury, wmU it, melt it, and finally 
reduce it to the state of a silver ingots 

The population of the Serro of Pasco, varies from 10 to 15,000 
souls, according to the increase or decrease of the 6ot€^ a tens 
used to express the productiveness of the veins of silver. When it 
is known in the country that the mines of the Serro are in boia^ 
the population increases by a third. Creoles, Indians, runaway 
sailors, bankrupts, knavish ^edlers, asBSHsinw, all crowd to have 
their sharo of the stream of silver, some to labour, and others to 
proy upon those who work. Every one is at liberty to assame 
the heavy hammer and the chisel of the miner. All distinction 
of caste ceases at the beginning of the first gallery : the white 
who despises the creole, the croole who robs and beato Uie Indian, 
the Indian himself, that poor llama of the white men, all become 
equal and companions. For twelve hours they are occupied in a 
stooping posturo at the bottom of the pits, the galleries of which 
aro not moro than three or four feet high fhero thev work with 
.their legs plunged in mud, formed by the softened gypsmn of 
the rocks. When they have with difHculty worked a hole about 
six inches deep, they fill it with powder and spring the mine. 
The thick and sulphurous smoke has no other issue than the 
narrow entrance of the gallery some hundreds of paces off ; and 
it often romains condensed and almost immoveanle for honn^ 
beforo it slowly rolls away. The fragments of oro aro oairied 
away on the back in the capacho, the bearers being often 
obliged to creep upon their hands and knees. Eveiy twelve 
hours the workmen aro changed and fresh men so into the mine. 
The differonce of night and day is not known Uiero ; when the 
groase in the little lamp, which each miner carries in hia cap, 
begins to fail, the hour of ropose is known to be near. 

This population, who have laboured side by side all the week, 
yet without meeting, tiiese two rolays of men find thcmselve» 
united, on Sunday, in the churohes and public-houses. Not one 
fails attendance at mass ; but this duty of habit and fear aeeom- 
plished, they scatter themselves among the different c»i6^ and 
public-houses of the town, and give themselves up to gi^^i^ing 
and debaucher}', with all the eagerness of men of strong pas- 
sions and gross and vulgar minds possessed of riches. They are 
rich, for who would rofuse wine and cards to the man who, 
although without money to-day, is certain to have whole bags 
full of dollars as soon as the mine shall be in boia 9 and this may 
happen at any moment, and then all their debts aro h<mourably 
paid. 

These orgies aro frequently interrupted or followed by quar- 
rols, in whidi the knife is unsparingly used, and hero they never 
use to strike thrice ; they fear rovenge ; the murdered man is 
thrown into one of the mines, always open to receive both dead 
and living, llie abandoned gidleries alone aro left open, for the 
mines which aro worked aro closed every Sunday morning. 
Profiting by the absence of the miners, who all, both okl and 
young, spend Sunday night in drinking or mming, the hua^Ua- 
ripas introduce themselves into the mine. These aro robbers of 
metal, the staple of Pern. The Creoles follow this tndo^ wfaidi 
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is rery profitable when the mines are in boia. Being themselves 
vorkmen, they well know the rich&st veins. Saturoay evening, 
towards Uie end of the hours of labour, thcv select the blocks of 
ore they intend to caury away at night, and begin to loosen tliem 
with the chisel, without separating them entirely. Frequently 
one of them conceals himself under a heap of rubbish, and at a 
liter hour opens the door for his companions. The activity of 
these huapllaripat is so p;reat, that thev have frequently each 
carried off a cojpon, weighmg fifty quintals, in one night. 

The Indians are rarely dangerous huayllaripa* ; for this trade 
a ^p-eater energy is needed, which is only possessed by the 
whites or Creoles. Once entered, if the doors are closed upon 
them, if the proprietors get information and arrive with their 
people, the robbers are pursued and hunted from gallery to gal- 
lery. If every means of escape are cut off, a terrible fight 
ensues ; the gidleries are so low and narrow tliat they can only 
fight one to one, and upon their knees. There is no mercy there ; 
the most skilful or most fortunate plunges his knife in the breast 
of his opponent, and this duel is ended, only to begin another. 

M. K. the prefect of the Serro de Pasco, told me that every 
Monday morning ten or twelve corpses were taken out of the 
mines, or the little lakes about the town, and nobody could be 
found to bear witness against the assassins ; for ahnost all the 
miners have been murderers, or will be so to-morrow. If a mur- 
derer has been taken in the fact, and condemned to death, yet he 
inll escape from justice if he can take refuge in a mine, where he 
cannot l^ seized, the authority of the magistrate having no power 
there. This right of asylum is one of the numerous fuerot 
granted to the miners as encouragements to labour, at the time 
when the king of Spain claimed the quinto, or fifth part of the 
net produce of the sold and sUvcr mines. Thus, whilst he was 
lamenting the disoitlers of the police in his department, M. K. 
said he was quite unable to remedy it. In the midst of such an 
assembla^ of people of all nations, it is naturally impossible for 
social society to exist The minds of all are too much bent on 
one idea to permit the entrance of any other. The excitation 
of wine and play can alone combat the silver-fever which tor- 
ments them nig^ht and day. This atmosphere is so infectious 
that I have seen French and Elnglish merchants, whom I have 
elsewhere found honest and pacific persons, here so bitten 
and possessed l>y this tarantula of silver, that they had not 
an idea, an exclamation, a smile for aught but silver, silver, 
silrer! 

^ The different mines, to the number of nine hundred and fifty- 
eight, which have been worked, belong to companies, or rather 
tc associations formed of three, five, or ten individuals who have 
nnited their capitals and their industry for the purpose of work- 
ing such or such a point of the mountain of Pasco. They arc, 
for the most part, Spanish Americans, Peruviaus, Chilians, and 
Boenos Ayrians.* A few foreigners, French, English, and North 
Americans, who are engaged in those works, enter into societies 
as mechanics, carpenters, or coopers, but are seldom among 
the managers. As all who are interested in the concern are 
(tn the spot, conducting the works themselves, purchasine their 
quicksilver and workmen*s tools ; repairing accidental mllings 
in ; cutting canals when a spring rises in the bottom of the 
mine; in a word, superintending all tlie necessary operations 
with the activity and foresight of principals, they sain from 
ten to fifty per cent, and they laugh at the discredit thrown, 
in Europe, on the mines of Peru, as Uiey laughed at the exag- 
gerated hopes of fortune entertained respecting these very mines 
about ten years ago. In 1824, when free trade was proclaimed 
«nd strangers were received in the counti-y, European specu- 
I^n> especially English, indulged the most chimerical ideas : 
they saw that under the Spaniai*ds, and with their anti(|uated 
ntethod, the mines of Peru yielded annually five or six millions 
of dollars, and they concluded that the progress of chemistiy 
And mechanics would enable them, if the romes were in their 
hands, to command a return three or four times as large. They 
formed numerous companies, the Pasco-Peruvian, the Chilian, 
and Peruvian, and many others, which ran their course in the 
London share market 

The manaffement of these undertakings was intrusted to 
ingenious ennneers, practised in the modes of European mining. 
They knew that a flooded mine must be pumped dry by a steam- 
engine of so many horse power ; that large furnaces were neces- 
■My to melt the ore ; to grind it properly, mills driven by steam, 
^ &c ^Tbey k)aded several vessels with heavy machines which 
A^odad such voads as lead to Manchester and Birmingham for 
thair tnuiap<aiatioii« These vessels arrived at Valparaiso^ Co* 



quimbo, Isley, and Callao, and the machines were deposited upon 
the quays, wnere they remained, since it was found impossible to 
convey them into the interior, on the backs of mules. 

The companies, who had bought very poor or worn-out mines, 
at a very high price, persisted in working them according to the 
European system ; the engineers grew disgusted ; the companies 
would make no more advances, without receiving any returns : 
complaints of deception were heard on all sides, and from thai 
time the mines of Peru have fallen into complete discredit in 
Europo. This opinion is ill founded, since an ordinary mine weU 
worked yields 50 for 100. The richer mines return even 200 
and 300 for 100. The Serro of Pasco sends about three millions 
of dollars to be coined at Lima every year, without reckoning 
the silver sold in ingots and smuggled out of the country, whien 
may be estimated at one million of dollars. The capital in cir- 
culation is two millions of dollars, effective value, and one million 
in mercantile bills. Thus a capital of three millions produces ai| 
annual return of four millions. 



TOMB OF THB ElfPBROE MAXIMILIAN AT INNSPBUCK. 

This migestic tomb is placed in the middle of the centre aisle, 
on a platform approached by two or three steps of red marble. On 
the top of a marble roof, raised over it, kneels a colossal figure, ia 
bronze, of Maximilian, surrounded by four smaller allegorical 
figures of the same metaL The sides <^ the tomb are divid^ into 
twenty-four compartments, of the finest Carrara marble, (carefully 
covered from the light of day, and only opened to the curious on 
the payment of a fee,) on which are represented the most 
interesting events of the emperor's wariike and most prosperous 
career. The exquisite workmanship of these tablets, though cer* 
tainly less in the style of Michael Angelo than of an artist in silver 
or ivory, is most admirable ; and, taken together with the lofty 
deeds and royal alliances they record, appear to me the most 
princely decoration for a tomb that I have seen or heard of. Tht 
celebrated monument raised to the memory of the first wife of this 
illustrious prince, Mary of Burgundy, who, with her father, Charles 
the Bold, lies buried in St. Mary's Church at Bruges, greatly as 
the twin tombs are admired, is, compared to this, a toy and a 
trifie. 

Each tablet contributing to the splendid biography which the 
sculptures exhibit, is in sixe about two feet four inches, by one fool 
eight *, and every object contained in them is in the most perfect 
proportion, and for the most part in excellent perspective, while 
the finish of the heads and draperies in the foreground requires a 
maffnifying-glass to do it justice. 

But, marvellous as is the elaborate beauty of this work, it is far 
from being the most remarkable feature of this imperial mausoleum. 
Ranged in two long lines, as if to guard it, stand twenty-eight 
colossal statues in bronze, of whom twenty are kings, and dukes, 
and noble princes, alliances of the house of Hapsburg, and eight, 
their stately dames. Anything more impressive than the appear- 
ance of these tall dark guardians of the tomb, some clad in regal 
robes, some cased in armour, and all finished with ths greatest 
skill, it would be difficult to imagine. But to enjoy it to perfec* 
tion, the church must be empty. When we first entered it, a 
capuchin monk was preaching to a very crowded audience i and 
though these sable giants reared themselves shove the crowd in such 
a style that it would require a preacher of no common eloquence to 
divide attention with them, yet it was only afterwards, when we 
had the church to ourselves, for the purpose of having the tomb 
uncovered for us, that they produced their fiill effiect upon the eye 
and the imagination. 

I am conscious that it is a sign of great mental weakness to have 
a fancy so easily wrought upon; but I dccUrc to you that I ahnost 
trembled as I stood before them. Each with most portrait-like 
individuality of attitude and expression ; each solemn, mournful, 
dignified, and graceful ; and all seeming to dilate before your eyes 
into more than human dimensions, as if framed with miraculous 
skill to scare intruders, and to be stationed there by some pnower 
more than mortal, to keep fitting watch and ward around the mighty 
dead. They look, believe me, like an eternal procession of 
mourners, who shall cease not, while earth endures, to gaze on, 
mourn over, and protect the sacred relics of him who was the glory 
of their glorious race on earth. 

Twenty-three small bronze statue portraits of saints and 
saintesses, all claiming kindred with the Hapsburg-Austrian line, 
are placed on high in front of the choir; among which I remarked 
Saini Richard, Kinpnif EngUmd.-^Vimnamndthe Au$trian$,bff 
Mrs» Troiiope. 
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DBCBMBER MORNING. 

The giant shadows, sleeping amid the wan jellow li^ht ot the December 
morning, looked like wrecks and scattered ruins of the long, long night— 
Omniana, 

CVSTOlf-HOUSB AT XANZIBAK. 

The cnstom-house is a low shed, or rather lock-np place, for the ware- 
housing of goods ; and connected with it is a wooden cage, in which slaves 
are confined from the time of their arrival from the coast of Africa untQ they 
are sold. A sale of these poor creatures takes place every day at sunset, in 
the public square, where they ore knocked down to the highest bidder. The 
cage is about twenty feet square, and at one time during our short visit, 
there were no less than one hundred and fifty slaves, men, women, and 
ehOdren, locked up in it ! The number imported yoariy is estimated at 
fiom six to seven thoiisand. There is an import duty levied upon them, 
varying from a half-dollar to four dollars a head, depending upon the port 
in Africa from which they are brought. Some individuals on the inland own 
as many as two thousand, valued at from three to ten dollars each. They 
work for their masters five days in the week, the other two are devoted to 
the cultivation of a portion of ground allotted to them for their own main- 
tenance.— i{u«cften5er|7«rV Narrative, 

8IB THOMAS MOBB'S FILIAL PIETT. 
8ia Tromas Morr, being Lord Chancellor of England at (he same time that 
his father was a Judge of the>King's Bench, would always, at his going to 
Westminster, go first to the King's Bench and ask his blessing before he 
went to sit as Chancellor.— BoleerV Ckron. 

DESIRE OF IMFORTANCB. 

The desire to appear important in the eyes of another is an almost 
universal passion. The great struggle ought to be to direct this desire of 
importanoe to proper objects, to found the claim to distinction on supe- 
riority which is of genuine dignity or use. And what so high as literary 
flame, where it U weU deserved ?— 5/r E. Brydget, 

WARINESS OF THB GULL. 

*< I have thought it remarkable,** says Audubon, ** how keenly and aptly 
Gulls generally disoover at once the intentions towards them of individuals of 
oar own species. To the peaceable and Industrious fisherman they scarcely 
pay any regard, whether he drsgs his heavy net along the shore, or patiently 
waits until his well-baited hook is gulped below tho dancing yet well- 
anchored bark, over the side of which he leans In constant and anxious 
expectation. At such a time, indeed, if the fishor has hod much success, 
and his boat displays a good store, gulls will almost assail him like so many 
beggars, and perhaps receive from him a trifling yet dainty moraeL But, on 
the opposite side of the bay, see how carefully and susplcloutay the same 
birds are watching every step of the man who, with a long gun held in a 
traUing position, tries to approach the fiook of sleeping widgeons! Why, 
not one of the gulls will go within three times the range of his murderous 
engine : and, as if to assure him of their knowledge of his designs, they 
merdy laugh at him from their secure station." 

MR. JUSTICE JAMBS ALLAN PARK. 
The Judicial eccentricity of this most worthy man was the theme of much 
conversation in the legal circles. He was a great stickler for what he called 
" forensic propriety,*" and always felt extremely fiattcred that tho Govern- 
ment considered him to be the fittest man to try malefactors. He presided 
at the trials of Thurtell, Fauntleroy, Corder, and Oreenacre. The. fact is 
that he was a pains-taUng man, and summed up a case with such extra- 
ordinary prolixity, as to lead to the eondusion that he considered the Jury 
mere idiots. From his peculiarities we extract the following :— At Chelmsford 
Assixes, the under-sheriff thought fit to indulge in a buff-coloured waistcoat 
His Lord«bip eyed him for some time with an angry scowl ; at length he 
could not abstain from •• foronsio propriety.** «« Really, sir, I must beg of 
you to take off that straw-coloured, waistcoat I cannot sit hero, sir, and 
behold that waistcoat any longer." The sub-sheriff, of coune. did as he was 
bidden. Upon one occasion, a prosecutor appeared before him, to give 
evidence, who had mustachios. ** What are you, sir ?" said the Judge. 
«• A schoolmaster, my lord,*» was the reply. " A schoolmaster, sir! How 
dare you come before me with those hairy i4>pendages ? Stand down, sir ; 
I shaU not allow you your ej^penses.** Upon another oooasicm a dog barked 
in court. ** Mr. Under Sheriff, pray, turn that dog out ; it is monstrous for 
a dog to bo barking at hb Majesty's Judge of Assize." The under sheriff 
commenced serving an ejectment upon what he considered the canine sinner. 
•• Oh, dear no, sir," sold the Learned Judge 1 •• I did not mean to turn out 
that dog, sir : I have noticed that dog for the last three hours, and It is quite 
impossible for any dog to behave better: tisnot that dog, sir." At the 
Winchester assizes, when Mr. Conunlssioner Williams was at the bar, that 
gentleman was leader for the plaintiff in an important case of trespass: he 
rose to open a very well-digested speech, but was stopped in tho very 
threshold ofhls exordium by the worthy Judge, who said—** I really cannot 
permit it. Brother WiUlams ; I must maintain the forensic dignity of the 
bar." The advocate looked unutterable things at his Lordship, and said— 
** I do not understand you, my Lord." ** Oh. yes, you do ; you have a most 
extraordinary ir/<7 on ; a very extraordinary wig Indeed— really I can't permit 
it Ton must change your wig. Such a wig as that is no part of the cos- 
tume of this bar, as recognised by the Jurisprudence of this highly-favound 
country,** 



THB BTB 

Martin Luther had sudi a Ikm-Uke vivacity of the «ye, that all men wen 
not able to look directly upon hhn. It is said that there was one sent, vbs 
under the pretence of private oonference with him should pistol him ; tat ht. 
was courteously received by him, and so oonfoonded by the vigovr «f hit 
^yes that he left him unhurt— ZuIih^. Thealr. 

THB *< GREAT FATHER^ OF THB INDIANS. 
. The Indians of tlie United States always give the title of *« great fstbcT 
to the President This, however, is diplomatic It is well known that tkey 
have a trick of nick-naming the whites, as they do ea^ other, on nun 
primitive principles. Thus, a late delegation, in allnsioa to the maOj 
complexion of Mr. Van Buren, have always qwken of hlna, it is said, as the 
*' Red Fox" The opposition party Insist on it they mean more than Us 
beard by this; we cannot, of course, decide, where doctors disogroe^ 
Athetiaum, 

ECONOMY. 

Economy Is not the " penny wise and pound fooUsh" policy which saos 
suppose it to be. It Is the art of calculation Joined to the haMt of order, 
and the power of proportioning our wishes to the means of gratifying them. 

HOW TO CONSTRUCT A BRIDGE. 
The Persian Princes, when In England, were taken to a miUtary show on 
the Medway, to witness the operation of throwing pontoon-bridges, and the 
crossing of a body of troops with remarkable rapidity. *' Ham-een mstf ten 
ckeche€Z€euttf—UthiB»ii? is this what it amoonts to r* was the remark 
of the elder, when the movement was completed. *♦*•£»/ ehttMee ponk 
w#f ,— it is a paltry alfWr," echoed Timour ;*• wo can do at least as weU ss 
that in Persia."—" Can you ?" sold I ; «' as how, prince ?**—•« Why," replied 
he, '*when we have to cross a river with an army, all we do is to kiU a 
thousand sheep or gnats, blow up their skins, fcnm them into rafts, covenA 
with branches of trees and earth, and, BismiUak ! over we go." 

THE RESTORATION 

was a mad roaring time, full of extravagance ; and ne wonder it was m, 
when the men of affairs were almost perpetually drunlc—BwriKt 

THUNDER. 

The rolling of thunder Is produced by the reverberation among the doedi. 
Arago and others, when making some experiments on the vdoof ty of soend, 
observed that the explosion of their guns produced a single and sharp sound 
when the sky was perfectly clear ; but when encumbered with clouds, they 
were attended with a long continued roll that mimicked thunder<— '* Tki 
Barthr 

DELIGHTS OF ROYALTY. 

Of all the descendants of Antlgonus, PhUip was the only prince who pot 
his son to death, whereas, in the families of other kings, nothing Is mon 
common than the murders of sons, and mothers, and wives. As for the 
killing of brothers like a postulate in geometry, it was considered as iodfi 
putably necessary to the safety of the reigning ptinee^^PMarch 

NEWCASTLE SATIRE ON A CONCEITED UOIXIER. 
My nyem it's BlUy Oliver, 

Iv Benwell town aw dw^ ; 
An* aw's a cllver chep, aw*s shure^ 

Tho* aw do soyt mysel'. 
Sic an a cllver chep am aw, am aw, am aw, 

81c an a diver ohep am aw. 
There's not a lad iv a* wur wark 

Can put or hew wi* me ; 

Nor not a lad iv Benwell toon 

Can ooax the lasses see. 

Sic an a cllver diep am aw. 
"When aw gans tlv Newcassd toon. 

Aw myeks mysd' sae fine ; 
Wur neybors stand and stare at me. 
An' say, <*£h! what a shine 1" 

Sic an a clivw chep am aw 
An' then aw walks wl* sic an air. 

That, if the folks hev eyes. 
They a'wia think it's sum great man. 
That's cum in i' disguise. 

Sic an a cllver ohep am aw. 

TUB EMPEROR SBTBRU8. 
The Emperor Severus, after many wars, growing old, and upon the point 
of death, called for an um. in whidi (after the ancient manner) the sibct 
of their burnt bodies were to be bestowed ; and, aftw he had long loakdk 
upon it, and held it in his bandu, he uttered ttiese words : *' Thou." sold be, 
*' Shalt contain that man whom all the world was too narrow to coofine." 
«* Mors sola fatetnr 

Quantula sint homlnum corpucuhu** 
•* *Tb only death that tells 
How smaU he is that swells." 



&Co. 
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WALKS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OP LONDON. 

HIOHOATE AMD HORNSST. 

<* Before the geud folk of this kingdom be undone, 
Shall HlghgateHin stand In the middle of Lnndnn.** 

Old Pr<fpk€eif» 

Thb Tieighb<mrfaood of London does not afford soeneiy of a 
remarluible charmcter. We haye neither mountains nor minerals ; 
DO ** cnggj rocks, deep ddls, narrow rayines, and tumbling tor- 
rents ;" the country aronnd is not kept in a Tolcanic-looking state 
}jj the smelting of iron ore, neither is the smoke of London pro- 
duced from coal raised in its Ticinity. Onr highest country 
attrsctioDS — scenes that may be yisited in occasional short ezcur- 
nons from the metropolis — are no more than ** gently-rising hills 
md bending Tales." But some of these are Tery pleasant, and 
much of quiet enjo3rment is to be obtained from a ramble now and 
then amongst them. There is much» too, of extrinsic interest 
attached to places, fh>m their vicinity to London and connexion 
with the memories of celebrated men. A few papers, therefore, 
employed in pointing out, ha an unpretending manner, the more 
ohrious of such things as might interest a pedestrian in occasional 
walks, may not be without their use. 

We shall select at present Highgate and Homsey. Hampstead, 
which might be associated with Highgate, must be yisited again. 

The main road to Highgate from London is the ** great north 
road,'' passing through IsUngton. Forty years ago, the Rcr. 
Daniel LysoDS, in his <' Environs of Ijondon,*' wrote — f* Islington 
ii ritoated aboint a mile to the north of London, on the road to 
Barnet" If by London we understand the ** City," then we still 
say that Islington is a mile north-west from it, or a mile north of 
Fleet-street. But it is London all the way to Islington, and 
Islington is part of London—one of the many parts that make up 
the great whole. The ground on which it lies rises considerably 
above die level of the oity ; and it has been famed from an ancient 
date for its milk and its air. The parish is large, being ** three 
miles one furlong in breadth^ ten miles and a half in drcumferenoe, 
nd containing three thousand acres of land." Its fields are 
npidly iilUng up with houses, and it has now a population which 
would make a large town anywhere else. But we must not tarry 
hi Itliogton, for it would require a longer description than can at 
present be given. 

The main road keeps right through Islington and HoUoway :— 
the latter, in &ct,'i8 the name given to the houses on either side of 
the spaeious road from Holloway toll-bar to the foot of H<ghgate 
hiH The road has the appearance of a continuous street up to 
the toU-ber ; but from thoice the shops begin to disappear, — the 
road is more country-like, and many of the houses occupied by 
people in the middling ranks of life are inscribed as ** cottages," 
or at least have the appearance of villas in miniature. At some 
distance before us the steeple of Highgate church peeps out among 
trees. Though this is one of the great outlets of the metropolis, 
there is no extraordinary bustle ; a carriage or a gig, a stage- 
coach or omnibus, may roll past now and then, but they arrest 
without distracting the attention. Near Upper Holloway church 
voi* u 



—a large new structure, which skirts the road, — the ground begins 
to ascend, and by and by we are at the foot of Highgate-hill, 
where two roads claim our notice. 

Norden, a topographical writer, whose account of Middlesex 
was published in 1593, (it was dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, and 
the title-page sets forth that the book was accomplished " by the 
travaile and view of John Norden,") tells us how Highgate 
received its name. The old road toBarnet, he says, passed *the 
hill on the east ; but being *' refused of wayfaring men and car- 
riers, by reason of the deepnes and dirtie passage in the winter 
season," it was agreed between the country and the Bishop of 
London that '* a newe waie should be layde forthe through the 
sayde bishop's park," over the hill. And over this hill lay the 
road for several centuries. A sore tug it must have been for 
coaches, waggons, and carts ; for, though the hills of Middlesex 
are not very high, Highgate-hill is one of the highest, being about 
450 feet above the level of the Thames^— the road from Holloway 
over it rose in half a mile 240 feet. But the publicans of the 
olden time, whose houses fronted the main street of Highgate, 
were thankful for the hill : horses had to be breathed' after their 
toilsome ascent, and coachmen and waggoners were nothing loath 
to rest their horses and refresh th^niselves. In 1809~fifty years 
after various plans had been suggested to get rid of the hill in' 
the road, — a project was submitted to Parliament for that purpose, 
but it was rejected, owing to a successful opposition. In 1810, 
however, a bill was passed for making a tunnel through the hilL 
After the work had proceeded some time, the tunnel fell in on the 
morning of the 31st of October, 1812 : the project was then con- 
verted into an open cutting, the bridge or arch thrown over it 
serving as a road from Highgate on the top of the hill to Homsey. 
In a somewhat absurd publication of the year 1812, a Highgate 
publican, who views the innovation with no favourable eye, is made 

to exclaim : 

*<Ronnd Highgate-hUl 
.An envious vale steals winding to the right : 
Thither, in evU hour, with pickaxe, hod. 
Brick, mortar, trowel, qiade, and wheelbarrow, 
A gang of sappers grope their miry way !" 

The new road running under the arch, after clearing the hlU^ 
joins th« main road again. Besides avoiding the ascent and 
descent, it saves about a hundred yards, which, to mail and stag* 
coaches, running to exact minute-time, is a consideration. 

A few paces up the old or Highgate-hill road, there is a stone, 
like a large milestooe, set up on the edge of the footpath. Thia» 
the inscription on it informs us, is " Whittinoton's Stonx." 
It records the years when Sir Richard Whitdngton was sheriff aiid 
** thrice lord mayor of London," at the end of the fourteenth and 
early part of the fifteenth centuries. According to the popular 
story, it was here that, when a youth, and running away from his 
employment,, he sat down to rest, and perhaps to look back and 
reconsider what he was about ; and his better feelings and young 
ambition were roused by the fancy that the distant chimes of Bow 
bells conveyed the sound of " Turn again, Whittington, lord mayor 
of London!" In the *< Gentleman's Magazine" it is mentioned 
that, from an early period to the year 1795, there was a stone hers 
o 
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■arroui|d«4 bf % parement ; but that ia that year a need? or greedy 
parish officer c> rried off all for hu own me. Since then, the pre- 
■eot scone has been erected. 

Wbittington was doubtless one of that class of steady, energetlc- 
«iQde4 mw, wbo, other things being favourable, are the archi- 
tects of their own fortunes. It is difficult to say how a cat became 
eonnected with him, as the cause of bis first success in life, llie 
•lory is, however, a very old one. Whatever way he acquired his 
wealt^, though he was comparatively poor and became rich| he 
was no niggardly soul ; his charities were large. I^t iis step aside 
for {( little into the Archway Ro^d, tO look at the new and beauti- 
ful range of almshouse^ which pQrpcti;i9ite bis memory, and hav^ 
k^n so appropriateljT placed here. 

The Mercer's Company (Whittingipn wof a mercer) are the 
patn^ of thie ch^ty. They have in tj^eir possefsiqn (be origi- 
nal pr^iqances iwi^o ^J Whitt(ngtpn'9 e^ecutQrs (gx fpunding » 
CDllfge and alntshouses. Qp the firpt page of t^ese ordinance it 
an iUumination representing WhittingtQu on bis deathbed, (a popj 
of it Is ift the fourth TOlum? of MlUcplm'9 " Loqdpn,"; surrounded 
by bis exeeutoHt physician, and the " pQuere folk/' the first inzpiiies 
of bis cbari^. Wbittington if represented W almofi^ a slieletop, 
meagre and ettenueted, Tbe college an4 almsboQK^ were erected 
im tbe city, in « narrow ftreet wbiob «tiU beera tbe name of Cqllegef 
bill, TI|e (xiUtge waa suppre««eijl by Edward Y|., but tbe alm^« 
hooaee reaaain^ ; e few yean ago the old buildipg in thf city 
waa removed, and the atte ooiupied by U^ Idercers* school, and 
the preaent buildings weie eiPected ber^. lo order to e^amin^ 
them, we need not go within the Arcbway Road tolKg^, aa iber? 
is an intiBiatien on it that ** taeh foQt-passenger pitiat pay one 
penny for each time of pasting." We can epter by this iron gate? 
waf , jnat outaide tbe tl^-bar» U bo( the inspection of this ele** 
gent range of elmsbouaea nortli aU the delgy ? The building forma 
a oeair^, with two projecting wings ; or, it will be better to say, it 
eonstttntes tbrfe sidef 9^ a quadraogle, open tp the road, fifd 
feoeed off froaa it by a handsome iron railing, In the centre is a 
little ekapel, ia the pointed style of architecture. The groui^d ifi 
frwUt «P to tbe railing, is tastefully laid out, and plapted witl^ 
ibnibberj ; amongst which, in front of the chapf 1, is a ftetue of 
Wbittington. Altogether, these almshouses have an e^iceedingly 
sweet and pleasant effect; and we are tempted to exclaim — Here 
is a man whose story, however absurd it may be, has afforded 
delight to thousands of youth, and ^hose l)ounty bas cheered, and 
will cheer, tbe old age of bnndreds ! 

Tbe embankment of the Archway Road, and the brick-fields in 
efor neigbbonrfaood, remind us of ** London clay.*' Tbe substra- 
Uim of Middlesex, and a great portion of some of the adjoining 
eounties, is a bloe and blackish city, lying in some places to a great 
depth, _and covered here and there with red clay and gravel -* 
*' This day varies very considerably in thiekneu. Thus, one mile 
east of London it b only 77 feet deep ; at a well in St James's- 
itreet, 235 fpet; at Wimbledon, in Surrey, it was not pierced 
throuih at 53r) feet ; and at High Beech, 700 feet." In cutting 
tbe Arehway Road, various fossil remaina were found embedded — 
teeth of fish, shells, &e. 

Clay is an essential ingredient of good soil, and ia frequently 
taken to feed light sandy soil ; but, in tnch a moist country as 
Britain it is apt to be heavy, and requires good under-drainage to 
keep it in profitable working condition. There is an old rhyme, that 
•• When the Kind doth feed the clay. 
It in old Knirlaod Mrell-ft-dny ! 
l{ut vlien the clny doth tfcd the sand. 
Oh, then, hurrah for old 1-lngland !" 

Let ns now turn out of the Archway Road, and go up the hill, 
bestowing another look on ** Whittington's stono" ea we 



The new oemetery at Uighgate will be noticed along with tbe other 
London cemetenes. 

U ighgate, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, was just such 
an aristocratic village as Wimbledon in Surrey is now. It is 
reckoned about four miles and a half from St. Paul's ; and being a 
convenient distance from London, and having a considerable repu- 
tation as a healthy place of abode, many of the illustrious men of 
England — men remarkable for their talents, character, and position 
in society,— had houses here. ** Upon this hill," says old Norden, 
'* is most pleasant dwelling, yet not so pleasant as bealtliful : for 
the expert inhabitants there report that divers who have been bag 
visited with »icknesse notourable by physicke, bare in a short time 
repayred their healthe by that sweete salutarie aire.'* He only 
iinglef oot one perfon as residing here: *' Comwalleya, esquire," 
(be does not give the Cbriatien ^aa»e,) who, }ie aayf, *' hath a vciit 
faire lioose. from whieb b« niay eritb great delight behold tbe statehe 
Citie ef London, Westminster, Gre^nvyohtf the famous river of 
Tbamye, and tbe countrie towards tbe eouthe, verie forre." 
Lysftna supppaet thif ComwaUif t9 have been e aon of Sir Thoma* 
Comwallis, a man of en»infnpe in tbe reigns of Ejdward YI. and 
Maryt The son led a retired life at UighgaU during the reisa of 
fiUaabothf 

Baoon died at Higbgate, ^ tbe Atb of April, 1026, nt the age of 
liaty-six. Uia deeth tpok plaoe at the house of thf fiarl ef 
Arvndel, wbo^ taate for the finf iirU led hiip to i^oUept what 911 
known and kept et Oxford aa the Arundelian Marblea, Tba fsf- 
aeavehing spirit of Baoon enabled him to foreiee, and to eenseh 
hiBMolf with the refleetion, that af^r^tianef would do eome josUas 
to his intellect and general charaeter ; but, eonseiooa of that moal 
obliquity which |iad led bias into judicial unrighteooanees, and to 
stain bia hands with bribery, he sayii in hie wiU, '^ My naaM an' 
memory I leave to foreign nations, and to my own eoantryven 
a/ler somt time be pmiedover.*' Affecting aa ia the oonnectknief 
hie guilt with the history of such a man, it u so fiir cntisfectery ta 
reflect that he stands a signal example of the danger of peUoUef 
Che judgment-seat in such a country as Britain. 

Space would fiiil us if we were to indicate tho names and 
characters of the moM remarkable personagee who have lived, cr 
who have died, at Higbgate. Among the honaea, there is one wkick 
was inhabited by, and still bears the name of, the notorioos Daks 
of Lauderdale, who was one of the members of the Cabal ia tbt 
reign of Charles II., and the initial letter ef whoee ritle » one of { 
the letters of that then»eoined word : ** A bad etateaman and a 
wicked man." It waa from Higbgate that the unhappy ArabeUa 
Stuart made her escafie, in male attire, from the boose of 
Mr. Cenyers, previous to her being sgain seiaed, to end ber days ia 
the Tower, a wretched idiot. Not tp give a mere list of names, *e 
may mention three individuals remarkably contrasted in their Au 
racters and history, who resided at Higbgate :-r-the stem, vigiUnt^ 
able, morose son-in4aw of Cromwell, Henry Irttoa, who died at 
Limerick while be was lord-deputy of Ireland ; Sir Richard Baker, 
the author of the Chronicle of 8ngland,---a lively gossip, the greafcr 
part of whose life was, however, spent in the Fleet prison, or witkk 
its rules ; and Pootor Sacbeverell, a man whoee naaM is aev 
known only to the reader of history, though he waa onee the ctoN 
of setting the nation in a flame. 

Though Higbgate is not at all a deeayed village, yet it has a 
elderly, grave, and even careless look. It does not seem to rfit its 
pretensions to consideration on outward appearance. But serriDjT' 
men, idling about in stable dress, or passing to and firo in livery, 
let us know that many of its old brick mansions, if not faihabited 
by the Arundels or the Percys, are still tenanted by people well to 
do it 4b(^ world. And doubtless, too, the bakers and the butchers. 
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tbt daiMMi and the cheniits, whoM shops front th« maim street, 
ctB a/ford CO tell us that the mail and stage coaches no longer 
passiog through the TiUage is " no loss." 

We most go into one of those poblic-honses to rest, and vefredi 
a tittle : will the landlord brisg ont the horns, and administer the 
oath? This silly custom belonged to ^ boisterous age, when a 
hiiigh was more valued for itself, than for the cause of laughter. 
A pair of horns used to be kept in each public*house, upon which 
tk^ stranger, on his first visit to Highgste, was sworn ** not to eat 
brown bread when he could get whitf , vnlut he liked the other 
better/' and so on, through a iiumber of similar absurdities. 
Lysans, writing in 1795, says, the custom, the origin of which be 
Aid no^ know, was almost eztinc^ — it exists only in recollection 
opw. 

Instead of going round by Hampstead, we will go northwaids, 
crossing the road by the Arehway, from near the top of Higbgate- 
Hll " 

There is a very fine view to be obtained from the top of the 
bridge or Kch ; the road below looks like a deep ravine ; one side 
sshibits a varied and undulating country, theVher London, 
'* mighty London,** — the dome of St. Paul's, and the numerous 
ipires, appe^rin^ ropre pr less distinct, as the smoke and vapour, 
illaaioated by the rays of the sun, are disturbed by the action of 
the wind. 

AdTsnciog a little way on th^ road, we may either turn down- 
wards towards Holloway and Islington, pr continue onwards to 
Herescy. The day is not hr spent, so we will go onwards. It is 
nz miles from the Royal Eizchange to Hom^ey, according to the 
omnibus men. Our walk takes us through Crouch End — a small 
kiod of scattered village, and after walking soofie time we arrive in 
light of Homsey church, churdiyard, and village. They lie in a 
little kind of dell, and have rather a picturesque appearance. You 
p^ strike off the road, through the fields, near a new building 
appropriated aa a girls* school. The qhurch has been lately nearly 
tU rebuilt, and is a conspicuous object among the houses which 
duster round it. 

Homsey Park is knpwn in hiftory as the place where the Duke 
sf Gloucester, and the Earls of Warwick, Arundel, and others, met 
to oppose Richard II. in 1386. It was heae also that young 
Edward V., after his fiither*s death, was met by the Lord Mayor of 
London and ^ve hundred citizens, and escorted into the city, a 
short tifne previous to his disappearance under the guardianship of 
his uacle Richard III. A aimilar procession met Richard's 
dethroner, Henry VII. out here, on his return from an eiifpedition 
bto Scotland. 

Bat to return home. There is a marrow lane just opposite the 
girl^ school, and by going down this, and crossing two or three 
stiles, we sbpll have a delightful hopaeward walk, Tlie fields which 
ve cross, \im down the slope of a *' gentle hill,*' and up another ; 
lai u we ascend, a fine view spreads ont before the eye. From 
the stile at the top of the hill, turning our back tp London (which, 
by the way, a genuine Londoner is very loath to do,) a ri^Iy« 
cultivated country lies before ns, dotted over with viUas and viU 
lagss t on the left is Highgate, with a series of little hills spreading 
oat from it, on the right a rich and extepsive plaiui through w]4eh 
flaws the river Lea, forming a boundary between Middlesex and 
Cssez, and for some distance nearly parallel with It, is conducted 
the canal cilled the New River, planned by Sir Hugh Middleton 
f^or snppljing the inhabitants of London with water. Looking 
towards London, the '* great metropolis" seems a shadowy and 
indistinct thing, as if the clouds which hang over it were willing to 
hide all its vice and misery, and to leave ns at liberty to think only 
of its greatness and its grandpur; 



We now deaeend upon Iiomsey«wQod House, a tavern and tea- 
garden. '* Fitzstephen incidentally mentions that in his time a 
vast Ibrast was on the north side of London, whicii abounded with 
all the large animals of the chase, among which were wild boars. 
Probably the thicket now called Homsey-wood formed part of this 
'vast forest,' the frequenters of which, instead of valorous 
hunters, are now tea-drinking and pic-nic parties of citizens !" 

Continuing our walk through the fields, we begin tp ascend again, 
and pass through Highbury, an eminence immedidtely north of 
Islington, which is covered over with rows of houses, some of them 
ezeellent, and chiefly inhabited by people of moderate incomCf 
whose business require^ a residence ia the vicinity of London, 
From thence, thrpugh Islington, we may return to what the Utf 
Mr! Cobbett unsparingly abused aa the ** Wen*'-^which, with all 
ita defects, is the healthiest large city in the world, and where § 
sober and industrious man may e^joy much that renders life l^ 
pleasurable existence. 

FBXRL FI8UERT ON THB OOAST OF CBTLON. 

" 'Thb crew of a boat consbts of a Tiodal or master, ten divers^ an4 
thirteen other men, who manage the boat and attend the divers when 
fishing. Each boat has five diving-stonef (the ten divers relieving 
each other) ; five diver* are constantly at wprk during the hours of 
fishing. The weight of the diving-stone varies from fifteen to 
twenty* five pounds, according to the size of the diver ; some stout 
men find it necessary to have from four to eight pounds of stone 
in a waist-belt, to enable them to keep at th» OPtto|n of the sea, 
to fill their net with oysters. The form of a diving-stone rc»emblea 
the cone of a pine; it is suspended by a double cord. 

*' The net is of coir-rope yarns* eighteen inches deep, frstened 
to a hoop eighteen inches wicU, fairly slung to a single cord. On 
preparing to commence fishing, the diver divests himself of all hif 
clothes, except a small piece of cloth ; after offering up his devo- 
tions, he plunges into the sea and swims to his diviug-stone, 
which his attendants have slung over the side of the boat ; he 
places his right foot or toes between the double cord en the 
diving-stone— the bight of the eerd being passed over a stick 
prpjecting from the side of the boat ; by grasping all parts of the 
rope he is enabled to support hfmself and the stone, and raise or 
lower the latter for his own convenience while he remains at the 
surface ; he then puts his left fpot on the bopp qf the net and 
presses it against the diving-stone, retaining the cord in his hand* 
The attendants tal^e c»re that the cords are clear for running out 
of the boat 

*' The diver being thus prepared, he raises his body as much a^ 
he is able ; drawing a full breath, he presses his nostrils between 
his thumb and finger, sUps his hold of the bight pf the diving* 
stone, snd descends a^ rapidly as the titone will sink him. On 
reaching the bottom he abandons thp stone, which is hauled up 
by the attendants ready to taka hia down again, clings to the 
ground, and commenoes filling his net. To accomplish this, he 
will sometimes creep over a space of eight or ten fhthoms, and 
remain under water a minute; when he wishe^ to ascend he 
checks the cprd of the net, which \u instantly felt by the atte^danU, 
who commence pulling up as fast as they are able. The diver 
remains with t^ net until it is so fiir <4ear of the bottom ae to be 
ifi no danger of upsetting, and then begins to haul )ii||iself up 1^ 
the cord, hand o\pr band, whipji t)ie attendant^ are li^tewisf 
pulling. When by these means his body has acquired an iropetuf 
upwaHb, he forsakes the cord, plaeea his hands to his thighs, 
rapidly ascends to the eurface, swims to his (iiviiig-btone, ami by 
the time the contents of his net have been emititd into the boat 
he is ready to go down again. One diver will uke up in a day 
from 1000 to 4000 oysjers. They seldom exceed « minute ui.dcr 
water ; the more common time is from tilty ihrtc to fiity-seven 
seconds, but when requested to rtmain as long as pusiiible, ihey 
can prolong their stay to scraethiug more than eighty seconds. 
They are warned to ascend by a singing noise in the earsi and 
finaUy by a Kusation similar to hiccup. - 
o2 
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DIFFERENT INTERPRETATIONS OF THE FIRST 
CHAPTER OF GENESIS. 

Thoab geologists who consider that the six days of creatioii 
mean precisely what we commonly miderstand by the word **day" 
—that is, six revolutions of the earth, each comprised in twenty- 
fbnr hours — refer all the great changes which have happened upon 
the earth before it was arranged for the habitation of man, to the 
time which is supposed to have elapsed in the space between the 
first and second verses of the first chapter of Genesis. That is 
to say, the first verse, *' In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth,'' is (as was stated in a previous article^ a simple 
announcement of the great fact, that God did create tne heavens 
and the earth at tome period ; and then that the second verse— 
'* And the earth was without form and void" — ^indicates that the 
earth had been in existence, and had undergone some derangement, 
previous to the commencement of that process which fitted it for 
the reception of the human race. - 

But those who regard the six days of creation as signifying 
periods of ind^nite length, look upon the first chapter of Gienesis 
as an authorised and divinely inspired geological history, told in 
brief and simple language, yet recording accurately the great 
events which geology teaches occurred on the earth during the 
ages that preceded the appearance of man. They therefore inter- 
pret the second verse of the first chapter as indicating tiie early 
state of our world, when it was covered with a dark abyss of 
waters, in which neither vegetable nor animal life could exist. 
They then go through the other verses of the chapter, and contend 
that thft descriptions given harmonise with the great periods of 
time which geological investigation has discovered. ** Dry land" 
appears; thb vegetable kingdom is formed; '* the waters bring 
forth abundantly ;*' ** great whales" are created; and this, it is 
stated, is an erroneous translation, and should be rendered ** great 
reptiles," thus corretponding with that period when ** reptiles 
were lords of creation,*' aud moved their enormous lengths through 
the waters or on the shores of the ancient world. AfterwardS) 
*' the beast of the earth after his kind, and cattle after their kind," 
appear, and so on to the creation of man. 

The notion that the six days of creation are periods of indefinite 
length, can be supported by plausible and ingenious hypothetical 
arguments. There are, however, some serious objections to this 
interpretation. As we have no opinion which we can presume to 
advocate, (considering our kflowledge of the harmony of Scripture 
and geology to be yet in a progressive state,) we shall present the 
opposite interpretations in the words of two eminent men, who, 
however they may differ, agree in profound respect for the 
Scriptures. 

^ Professor Silliman says, that he is aware, ** from much commu- 
nication with biblical critics and divines, how tenacious they are 
of the common acceptation of the word ' day.' On points of biblical 
criticism we have no right to speak with great confidence. But 
we may be permitted to remark, that from the best consideration 
we have been able to give the sujbject, aided by the light afforded 
both by criticism and geology, it does not appear necessary to limit 
the word * day' in this account, to the period of twenty-four hours. 

'<1. This word could have no definite application, before the 
present measure of a day and night was establuhed by the instituted 
revolution of the earth on its axis, b^ore an illuminated gun, and 
this did not happen until the fourth day. 

** 2. The word. * day' is used, even in this short history, in three 
senses, — for light as distinct from darkness, — for the light and 
darkness of a single terrestrial revolution, or a natund day,-»and 
finally for time at large. 

^* 3. In the hitter case then, the account itself uses the word 'day* 
in the sense in which geology would choose to adopt it, that is, for 
time or a period of time. 

' ** In the recapitulatory view of the creation in the beginning of the 
second chapter of Genesis, — allusion is made to the whole work 
in the expression * in the day that the Lord God made the heavens 
and the earth.' 

'* 4. If the canons of criticism require that one sense of the word 
'day' should be adopted and preserved throughout the whole account, 
how are we to understand this verse : *■ These are the generations 
of the heavens and the earth when they were created, in the day 
that the Lord God made the heavens and the earth ?* Which of 
the three senses shall we adopt? If the last, then the whole work 
was performed not in six days, but in one day— of twenty-four 
hours, in the popular sense; — in a sufficient period of time, 
according to the geological view. The canons of criticism were 
made by man, and may be erroneous, or at least they may be 



erroneously applied ; the world was made by God, and if tiie 
history in question were dictated by him, it cannot be inconsisteu 
with the facts. Why, then, should we not prefer that sense of the 
word used in the history itself, which is in harmony with the 
structure of the globe ? It is said, indeed, that the account m the 
second chapter of Genesis is a different one firom that in the first. 
With this tlie geologist can have no concern ; since he finds both 
adopted in a connected history, he receives them as one. 

*• It is agreed on all hands, that the word here used for day, is 
that which, in the Hebrew, usually signified a period of twenty-fomr 
hours, and the addition of morning and evening is supposed to 
render it certain that this is the re J sense, and the only sense that 
is admissible, especially as this view is supported by the peculiar 
genius of the Hebrew language. 

** But, we would ask, is it unusual to preserve this allusioii to 
morning and evening, when the word day is used for time ? We 
speak, for instance, of the life of a man at hit dap; and in the same 
sense, and in harmony with this rhetorical figure, we speak of the 
morning and evening of life. 

** In all ages, countries, and languages, this use of the word * day* 
is fully sanctioned, and it is frequently used in the Scriptures in 
the same sense.'" Indeed it might not be too much to suppose 
that the arrangement by which the sun was to measure time, was 
not completed until the evening of the fourth day, and then oar 
difficulties will1}e confined to one day, namely the fifth. The first 
three days, obviously, could not have had the present measure of 
time applied to them ; and the work of arranging the crust of the 
planet was so far finished by the evening of the fifth day, as to fit 
it for the reception of terrestrial quadrupeds, which first appealed 
on the sixth day, and finally, man was created, as would appear, 
at the conclusion of the same day ; of course, the great geok^cal 
revolutions, beneath the bed of the ancient ocean, must have been 
so far finished that the continents had emerged, and thus dry land 
was provided, both for terrestrial quadrupeds and for man, neither 
of which could, before this period, have existed on the earth. 

*< Supposing that there are inhabitants at the poles of the earth, 
how might they understand the days of the creation ? To them a 
day of light is six months long, and a night of darkness six months 
long ; and the day, made up of night and day, covers a year, and it 
is a day too, limited by morning and evening, 

** Such persons, therefore, must suppose, upon the popular under- 
standing of the days of the creation, that at least six years were 
employed on the work. So, at the polar circles, there is, every 
year, one day, — that is, one continued vision of the sun for twenty, 
four hours, and one continued night of twenty-four hours ; whiles 
everywhere within the polar circles, the days and nights rcspcctivdy 
are for six months, more than twenty-four hours, extending even 
as we advance towards the poles, through the time of many of our 
days and nights. How are these people to understand the week of 
the creation, if limited to the popular view entertained in countries 
between the polar circles ? 

<<It is objected, that as the Sabbath is a common day, and that as 
it is mentioned in the fourth commandment, and in oUier parts of 
the Scriptures, in connexion with the other six days, they ought to 
be limited to the same time. 

« We cannot see that this consequence follows. The Sabbat is a 
moral enactment ; all that precedes was physical, relating merely 
to the creation and arrangement of matter, and to irrational 
organized beings ; the SablMith could have no relation to rocks 
and waters ; it was ordained for man as a rational being, and in 
mercy as a day of rest to the animal races that were to labour for 
him : it was a new dispensation, and although the same vrord is 
applied both to this period and to those that preceded, it does not 
appear to follow that they are necessarily of the same length. The 
first three days that preceded the establishment of the relation 
between the sun and we earth, could have no measure of time in 
common vrith our present experience, and it appears to be no un- 
warrantable liberty to suppose that they may have been of any 



<* * L%tke zvll. S4.~So also shall the son of man ho In bis dajf. 

**'John tHL r,6.— Your father, Abraham, rejoiced to see my dap / and he 
saw it and was glad. 

« S Peter IlL 8.— One day Is with the Lord as a thousand yean, and a thou- 
sand years as one day. 

** Genesis iL 4.— These are the generations of the heavens and of the earth 
when they were created, in the dap that the Lord God made tho earth and 
the heavens. 

«« Job xiv. 6.— Turn from htm that he may rest, till he shall acoompUdi as 
an hireling bis dap. 

**Job xriil. 20.— They that come lifter him shall bo astonished at his day, aa 
they that went before were afiFHghted, (speakhig of .the life of the wicked) 
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kn^h which the subject matter may require, although those three 
days were also verbally limited by morning and evening, and that 
at a period of the creation when there could'have been no morning 
and evening, in the sense in which those words are now used. 

''The revolution of the earth on its axis in presence of an illumi- 
nated sun, vras necessary to constitute morning and evening, and 
it must revolve with the same degree of rapidity as now, in order 
to have constituted such a natural day, with its morning and 
evening, as we at present enjoy. But the sun was not or&ined 
to rule the day until the fourtli of those periods, and it is not 
certain that the early revolutions of the earth on its axis were as 
rapid as now. May we not therefore suppose that the historian, as 
he must employ some term for his divisions of time, adopted one 
that he fouxid in £uniliar use, but that it is not necessarily restricted 
to the common acceptation of the word ?" 

The opposite view to this, namely, that the six days of creation 

are actually six natural days, is thus explained by Dr. Pye Smith. 

** We have then six * days,' which I conceive there is gmkl reason 

to regard as six natural days, six rotations of our globe upon its 

axis, each accomplished in about twenty.four hours. The globe is 

represented to us covered with * darkness/ as a vast mass, the 

lorface probably all water, and with it mingled earthy matter, so 

that it might be called an ocean of mud, and the atmosphere so 

torbid as to be quite dark, had there been anx there to have 

witnessed it. And God produced * light.' This (as the following 

operations) is expressed to us in the simple language of antiquity, 

attributing to the infinite Being the utterance of vocal expression : 

* God said. Be light, and light was.' Nothing can be more boin- 

tifol, nothing mere energetic, nothing more touching, especially in 

that sUte of society to which the Scriptures were addressed, 

when men would not have understood the dry philosophical style, 

which men in modern times have adopted. We then find reference 

made to * the firmament' — the atmosphere in which watery vapours 

float We next find reference made to the separation of land from 

water ; * the dry land' is commanded to * appear ;' it was upheaved 

by those internal forces, the reality of which the whole history of 

the globe attests. We then have the divine power creating vegetable 

nature. And after that, we read of the bringing forth of the 

laminaries of heaven. Now this has created a difficulty in the 

minds of many. * God said, Let there be lights in the firmament 

of the heaven to divide the day from the night, and let them be 

for signs and for seasons, for days and for years, and let them be 

for lights in the firmament of the heaven, to give light upon the 

earth ; and it was so. And God made two great lights, the greater 

light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the night ; he made 

the stars also.' Now can we fail here to perceive the condescending 

language which God was pleased to direct his servants to use, to 

meet the apprehensions of the bulk of mankind ? It is impossible 

not to perceive, that this is the language suited to the conceptions 

of the early ages of man. For the sun is put, with the strictest 

propriety, as Uie greater luminary, but the moon is made the next 

in magnitude ; whereas we know that the> moon is the smallest 

of all the planets belonging to the solar system, excepting those of 

very recent discovery ; and then, of the planets, three of which are 

amazingly greater by hundreds of hundreds of times than this 

earth, no mention at all is made ; they are only included in the 

general afiBrmation — ^^the stars also.' Now men in early times 

conceived the stars in the third degree of beauty and magnitude 

and importance. I mention this, as a proof that it is condescending 

language, meeting the simplicity of the early apprehensiona of 

mankind. The true meaning, I apprehend, is this — that now the 

atmosphere was so far clear, that, on the sid» <rt the earth next 

to the sun, he was seen shining brightly in the blue sky, and in the 

opposite hemisphere tho moon and the other heavenly bodies would 

nave been seen penetrating the darkness. 

** And thus I could travel over the successive six days, and show, 
that, in those six days, Almighty power, wisdom, and goodness, 
pat forth its direct agency, where necessary, but, where not 
necessary, what are usually called the laws of nature, namely, the 
attraction of gravitation and that of chemical affinities, were allowed, 
I may say, or made to exercise themselves ; and the result was 
what is described — the creation of animated beings in their re- 
spective elements, and of man to be the superior and sovereign 
of them all." 

Such of ov^v readers as have perused the three articles we have 
given on this subject, chiefly in the words of Professor Silliman 
t ftnd Dr. Pye Smith, will, we doubt not, admit :— 1. That the Bible 
does not contradict geology ; and 2. Tliat, as we advance in know- 
M?e, a just interpretation of the Bible will always be found to har- 
monisft. with the discoveries of science. 



STATE OP EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION IN THE 
REIGN OF AMASIS. 

B.C. 571. 

To reconcile the command, " not to do evil, that good may 
ensue," with the fact constantly before our eyes that '' evil pro- 
duces good," appears at first sight difficult : we too often forget 
that the command is directed to our actions, while the axiom 
applies merely to our sufferings ; and, when tempted to transgress 
an injunction perhaps more difficult to obey than any other in the 
Gospel, how readily can we find precedents for our weakness! 
How numerous are the characters in history to which we can 
refer, in whom the love of justice and other excellent qualities 
blot out from our minds the dark steps by which they attained the 
opportunity of displaying these virtues ! Among these characters, 
the monarch of whom we are about to speak is to be numbered. 
The degree of his guilt is doubtful, but his good qualities are upon 
record. Great uncertainty veils the circumstances attending the 
accession of Amasis, and the direct means by which he obtained 
the throne of Eg3rpt. Herodotus describes him as of plebeian 
origin, a native of the city of Liuph, in the district of Sais ; but 
Diodorus asserts that Amasis was a person of considerable conse* 
quence ; and we learn from the sculptures of Thebes, that he had 
married the daughter of Psammetichus the Third ; which circum- 
stance, together with the foot of his belonging to the military 
caste, appears to contradict the first-named historian, whose 
account of the circumstances of the elevation of Amasis is as 
follows : — Apries, the reigning monarch, having sent an army 
against the Cyreneans, received a severe de/bat, which so enraged 
the Egyptians against him, that the friends of such as had been 
slain, with those who returned in safety, openly rebelled. The 
King sent Amasis to quell this insurrection ; but, instead of 
bringing the rebels back to their allegiance, he was persuaded to 
phice himself at their head. An outrage committed by the King 
upon Patarbemis, who had vainly endeavoured to negotiate with 
Amasis, exasperated even those who had hitherto sided with 
Apries, and the greater part without hesitation deserting him, and 
going over to the rebels, the King was left with only the auxiliary 
troops about him ; at the head of whom, consisting of about thirty 
thousand lonians and Carians, he prepared to oppose the enemy. 
Apries was defeated, carried prisoner to Sa'is, and afterwards 
yielded up, with some reluctance 6n the part of Amasis, to the 
Egyptians, by whom he was put to death. Apries is the Pharaoh 
Hophra of the Bible, and his death, with its attendant circum- 
stances, is thus foretold by Jeremiah : *' I will give Pharaoh 
Hophra, King of Egypt, into the hands of his enemies, and into 
the hands of them that seek his life." 

This apparent treachery of Amasis rests, however, solely upon 
the authority of Herodotus, — or rather upon the accounts which 
that writer received from the Egyptian priests : there is some 
reason to suspect that Amasis was partly the subordinate agent of 
one of the most powerful monarchs of antiquity, Nebuchadneszar. 
This conqueror, according to Josephus, '* led an army into Coelo- 
Syria, of which he obtained possession, and then waged war on the 
Ammonites and Moabites. These being subdued, he invaded and 
conquered Egypt ; and, having put the king of that country to 
death, he appointed another in his stead." Whether Amasis had 
solicited the aid of the Assyrian monarch in furtherance of his 
rebellious project, or had merely taken advantage of the disaffec- 
tion of the Egyptians to advance his ambitious views, we can 
readily imagine that the Assyrians, having extended their con- 
quests to the extremity of Palestine, would, on the rumour of 
intestine commotions in Egypt, hasten to take advantage of the 
opportunity thus afforded them of attacking the country. The 
prophecy of Isaiah was accomplished : ** And the Egyptians wUl I 
give into the hand of a cruel lord, and a fierce king shall rule over 
them." Many were carried captive to Babylon; and Amasii 
became king of Egypt, tributary to Nebuchadneszar. The latter 
fact, proved by the title Melik, which was given to inferior or 
tributary kings, being applied to Amasis in eome of tlM bisrof Ij- 
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Phic legends respecting him, would account for the silence of the 
priests towards Herodotus on the subject of the Assyrian invasion. 
Without mentioniog the disgrace which had befallen their country, 
and the interposition of a foreign power, they attributed the ele- 
vation of Amasis solely to his ambition and tht disloyalty of the 
Egyptian soldiery. 

But it was not ambition nor the lo? t of conquest alone which lod 
Kabuchadncaxar to atuck Egypt { he was actuated also by revenge. 
2edekiah had been made king of Judea by the Assyrian monarch, 
but, endeavouring to throw off the Babylonian yoke, he made a 
treaty with Apries for that purpose. The latter monarch, however, 
being engaged in war with the Syrians, could not afford any mate- 
Tial assistance to his ally ; and, although •* Pharaoh's army was 
come out of Egypt, and when the Chaldeans that besieged Jeru- 
salem heard tidings of them, they departed from Jerusalem/' yet, 
when the army of Apries had retired, the King of Babylon, again 
advancing to the city, succeeded in taking it, in the eleventh year 
of Zedekiah, rased it to the ground, and carried away the remain- 
der of the people captive. The 29th chapter of Ezekiel describes 
the power of Apries and his pride ; reproaching him with having 
failed in the protection of Judea, and prophesying the waste of 
Egypt by the Babylonian conqueror. If we reHect upon the 
character of Nebnchadnezzar, we may well imagine that he needed 
ao further stimulus to his revengeful feelings than the possibility 
of iuceesf, to induce him to invade the kingdom of Apries ; and his 
vindictive spirit might require the death of his deposed enemy, of 
which Amasis might be the unwilling instrument. 

The mild conduct and political sagacity of Amasis conciliated 
the affections of ihe Egyptians. From dawn of day to such time 
as the public square vvas filled with people, he gave audience to 
whoever required it : the rest of the day he spent at the table, 
diverting himself with his guests in a manner not quite consonant 
with the dignity of a monarch. Some of his friends having remon- 
strated with him upon this conduct, he replied, ** They who have 
a bow, bend it only at the time they want it ; when not in use, 
they suffer it to be relaxed ; it would otherwise break, and not be 
of service when exigence required. It is precisely the same with 
a man, if, without some intervals of amusement, he applied himself 
constantly to serious pursuits, he would imperceptibly lose his 
vigour both of mind and body. It is the conviction of this truth 
which influences me in the difision of my time." Amasis insti- 
tuted a law, obliging every Egyptian onee in the year to explain to 
the chief magistrate of his district the means by which he obtained 
his subsistence. The refusal to comply with this ordinance, or the 
not being able to prove that a livelihood was procured bv honest 
means, was a capiUl offence, lliis law was also estabhshed in 
Athens, by Draco ; and Solon commuted the punishment of death 
to that ot infamy, against all those who had thrice offended. 

After remedying the evils that ciril commotion had caused, 
Amasis turned his attention to the commercial and military inte- 
resU of Kgvpt. Having fitted out a formidable expedition against 
Cyprus, he subjected that island to his power ; being tht first who 
had compelled it to pay tribute. In order to encourage such 
foreigners as were willing to trade with his subjects, (the Greeks 
espetially,) he permitted the latter people to have a settlement at 
Naucratis, which soon became a flourishing town, in consequence 
of the exclusive privileges it enjoyed; every merchant beinr 
reqtilred to unload his cargo there, or, if contrary winds prcvcntel 
his making that port, his goods were taken out, and conveyed in 
bo»tj of the country by inland navigation, through or round the 
Delta, to Naucratis. Amasis also permitted the Greeks to build a 
very spaciou^j and celebrated temple at Hellenium, accompanied 
by many exclusive privileges and distinctions. He likewise pre- 
sented a large contribution to the Delphians, towards rebuilding the 
temple, which had been consumed by fire ; and, having made an 
amicable confederacy with the Cyrenians, he tent a golden statue of 
Minerva, with a portrait of himself, to their city. The last-named 
gifl shows that the art of painting was known to the Egyptians, 
although it does not seem to have been carried to any i^ection 
by I hem. **The fine arts never flourished on the banks of the 
Nile. Hermes may have invented the lyre, but he left it to be 
sounded bv the muses of Greece." Tacitus asserts that the 
Egyptians knew the art of designing before they were acquainted 
with letters. Is it not so in every country ? Hieroglyphics are 
merely elaborate signs for things, used before man is able to con- 
dense and arrange his ideas t in process of time hieroglyphics 
simpliiied into an alphabet la Egypt, this would have 



disclosed the hidden mysteries and science of the priests; thertftre 
the use of hieroglyphios was encouraged by them. Compare oar 
Roman alphabet with the Hebrew, the Syriac, or the Greek ; bow 
much more simple it is t the ancient Etrusran and PersepolitaA 
characters only eieeed it in this respect. That the art of paintinf 
is nearly, if not quite, Bt old at that of drawing, is shown ^ 
colourings on the walls at Thebes, and in niany edifices of Vppt 
Egypt. The lips of the oldest Hindu idols are, many of then, 
ooloorad tad; and this nsi of mintril «ob«tancei ieetas to hm 
almost coeval with man. It fallows that the tavaga, having co« 
loured his own body, would, whto led tc it by dreumstanc«s. roako 
coloured representations of the objects afCand him. Tb« Mazicaai 
had pictures when invaded by Cortet, but the Mexicana had t^tt 
their civilixation. 

Besides the presents above mentioned, Amasis gave to tbo 
temple of Minerva at Sindus, said to have been bdlt by DanalU, 
two marble sUtues and a lltfen corslet, '* deseHring of adntiratiou }** 
and to the temple of Juno at Samoa, two figures of himself carved 
in wood. The kindness shown by Amasis to Samos was owin^ M 
the friendship whieh subsisted between him and Polycratea, tb« 
son of Eaces, who had fbrcibly possessed himself of chat islaafi. 
**But the wonderfbl prosperity and nninti»T«pted sneccstM •€ 
Polyerates excited the attention and anxiety of Amasis i and, a« 
they were obsei^ied by him continually to increase, he Was in4aoo4 
to write hUn the following letter t 

<**A1IA8I8 TO POLTCRATES. 
" < To leom that a friend and ally Is bitsatd with prosperity, cannot faO 
(o give me tho grtotflst aatisfeotlon ; but, knowing the InVidioumMs oi for- 
tune, your extraordinary Succees excites my appf^Mtton. For my owa 
part, If I might be allow^ to chooee for myaelf ur those I regard, I elionld 
prefer proHWlty on some oceaslons, on dtbehi dimppolntmeni, and thss 
pass through life with an alternation of good and evil, rather than befartit- 
nate In every undertaking. For I never remember to have heard of a mm 
bleseed with unceasing fellolty who did not end hie eareer overn helmed 
with oalamitiee. Take, therefore, my advice, and apply this ooonterpviat 
to your prosperity ; endeavour to dlnoover eome favourite object whoee lues 
would occasion you the deepest regret ; and, as soon as this has been aacer- 
tained. remove It from you in such a mafaner that It can never be recovered. 
If, then, your good lortune still continues unchequered by adversity, I 
strongly reoommend you to repeat the remedy I propoee.* ** 

Polyerates, having seriously deliberated npon this singular 
piece of advice, determined to follow it; and, accordUii^ly, he 
fixed upon a signet ring. Which he was in the habit of wearing, at 
being, of all his treasures, that which he the most valued. This 
ring has been the subject of some controversy. Herodotus calls It 
an emerald set in gold ; Pliny ftayi it was a sardonyx, adding, that 
in his thne they showed a ring at Roi&e, in the temple of Concord, 
given by Augustus, whldi Wai said to be that of the Simian king.* 
The matter U scarcely interesting beyond the evidence it aives of 
the art of engraving on precious stonei beina prsctised at this time. 
Resolving to sacrifice the ring, he embarked on board a fifity -oared 
vessel, and, being taken to a considerable distance fh>m the land, 
he threw the Jewel into the sea, in the presence of his attend'intj, 
and returned to Samos. the sacrifice, though voluntary, afflicted 
hitn much; but five or six days after, a fisherman, having caught a 
fish of great size and beauty, brought it to the palace as a present 
to the King, deeming it too fine to be exposed for sale in the 
market. Polyerates, gratified with the attention. Ordered the man 
his supper in the palace. Shortly after, the servants, on opening 
the fish, discovered the ring, which the king received joyf^ilW, and 
concluding that such a circumstance could only be the effect of 
divine Interooaition, carefhlly noted down every particular, and 
sent it to Egypt. Amasis, on perusing his friend's letter, felt 
convinced that it was out of the power of one mortal to deliver 
another from the fate which aw^ted him ; and, fearing that 
Polyerates could not terminate his days in tranquillity, he sent a 
herald to Samos, disclaiming all future connexion with him lest, ia 
any calamity which might befal Polyerates, he might be obliged, as 
a friend and ally, to bear a part. 

This conduct certainly reflects no credit on the moral character 
of Amasis, however consonant it might be with policy. But 
Diodorus gives a very diSerent reason for his withdrawal from tha 
alliance of Polyerates : disgust at the tvrannical conduct of tha 
latter, not only towards his own subjects but to strangers ; conduct 
which must eventually bring about his ruin. This bistorbn is coo'' 
firmed by other writers, Herodotus among the rest, respecting ti»e 
disaffection of the Samiaus towards their king: sevenl of them fled 
to Crete ; and Polyerates, suspecting the fidelity of others, and per* 
haps willing to revenge himself for the desertion of Amasis, tent 
to Cambyses, who was then meditating the invasion of JEiyptf 
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entreating him to d«xnaad luppUes and assittaoce of the Samians. 
With this private intimation Cambyses publiclj complied ; and the 
Samian king, selecting those whose loyalty he doubted , sent them 
in fdfty triremes to Cambyses, requesting him by all means to 
prevent their return. These people, however, instead of proceed. 
ing to their destination, repaired to Sparta, and implored the 
sfsistance of the Liacedemonians, which was mnted ; and an 
army was embarked against Poljcrates, in which eipedition the 
Corinthians also joined. The fleet besieged Samos; but, after 
remaining forty days befbre the place without anv adtantaKft, the 
Lacedemonians returned to Greece ; while those Kamians who had 
taken up arms against Polycrates, seeing themselves forsaken by 
their alUes, embarked for Siphnos, one of the Cyclades. These 
ttlands were all eminently beautiful, and each was distinguished by 
loroe appropriate excellence. I'Vom Paros came the marble whose 
henuty has furnished the poet with similes in ancient and modem 
times; Andros and Napos produced the most exquisite wine; 
Amengos was famous for a dye, made from a lichen growing thefe 
in great abundance ; and the riches of Siphnos, now Sipbanto, are 
extolled by many ancient writers. At this time the nower of the 
Siphnians was very considerable: and, being insulted by the 
Samian ambassadors, they collected their forces to expel the 
itrangers, but were defeated, and compelled to pay a hundred 
talents. 

To return to Polycrates. Oroetes, a Persian, an^ governor of 
Sardis, having been reproached by a companion for never having 
ittempted to add Samos to the dominions of his master, lying 
contiguous, as the inland did, to the province which he governed, 
determined to effect the death of Polycrates, on whose account he 
had been reproached. Knowing the character of the Samian 
king, and tliat he projected the subjection of Ionia and the 
inlands, Oroetes despatched a mesftenser to him, with intimation 
that Cambyses having determined on the death of the Persian, he had 
reioWcd to escape, and was willing to pUce himself and his wealth 
it the disposal of Polycrates ; by which means the latter might 
easily obtain the sovereignty of Greece. With these overtures the 
king was extremely delighted, for his love of money was exces- 
live; and, after sending a messenger to meet Oroetes, he sailed 
himfielf for Magnesia, accompanied by many of hid friends. As 
won. however, as he arrived at that place, he was put to a mise- 
rable death by Oroetes, and his body fixed to a cross. His frienda 
were dismissed to Samoa, but the servants of those who had ac- 
companied tlie king were detained in servitude. Tlius terminated 
the life of Polycrates, «* of all the princes who ever reigned in 
Greece, those of Syracuse alone excepted, the most magnificent." 
The alliance or friendship of Amasis could not have saved Poly. 
Wales from Mw fate ; and, in fact, the storm which at this period 
imjiended oyer Egypt might have involved him In the fate of that 
co'imry, while it wuuld have prevented Amasis from giving him any 
<asistance against his rebellious subjects, had the latter been in- 
dined to do so. But here again good springs from evil. Diodorus 
and other authors affirm that it was the tyranny, not the recom- 
mendation of Polycrates, which drove the ** Samian Sage/' 
Pythagoras, from his native island to Egypt, there to study the 
religious mysteries of the priests, and to acquire those profound 
■cieiitific truths which modern investigation has but confirmed, 
Marcely surpassed. Thales and Solon also visited Egypt during 
^e reign of Amasis ; the latter carrying back with him the foun- 
dations of those laws which have rendered the Athenian code so 
celfbrateJ. Let us inquire in what state was science in Egypt in 
the reign of Amasis, Even the Greeks themselves inform us that 
geometry was studied in Egypt from the most remote antiquity. 
According to Plato, this science was invented by Thoth, to whom 
♦he Ei^ypti^ns were indebted for the use of letters,— according to 
Maoetho, before the flood. Upon this intricate subject we will not 
enter; merely noticing that the dispassionate and lucid author of 
'* Origines" ** sees no reason why the fact should be deemed 
improbable." The erection of the pyramids is sufficient to show a 
coniidcrable proficteccy in geometry ; and as to astronomy, is not 
our present system that which Pythagoras learned in Egypt ? for 
we believe that the opinion that Pythagoras, at the age of twenty- 
two, carried into that country more learning and science tnan the 
priests, devoted to its acquisition, had been able to obtain in the 
^urse of many centuries, :s now exploded. Admitting that 
Pythagoras went into Egypt for the purpose of acquiring know. 
«dge, not of transmiUmy it, what degree of knowledge did he 
acquire ? He was taught that the sun was the centre of the pla- 
netary system ; to attempt to measure the distance between the 
(trtb, the sun, and the moon ; to determine the size of these orbs ; 
«ad to calculate the periods of the revolutions of the itars and 



planets. Pythagoras understood the cause of a lunar eclipse, and 
held the same:opinion as the modems respecting the nature of the 
moon,-^its mountainfe, falleys, and seas ; his disciples de«cribed 
the diurnal motion of the earth ; and they likewise Uught that the 
diameter of the moon is about a third of that of the earth : ino<lerii 
astronomers have determined it to be greater than a fourth. They 
also said that the moon's mass is to tiiat of the earth as 1 to 72 ; 
Bernouilli says, as 1 to 7). The Pythagoreans understood the 
form Of the comets* courses, and gave hints of a plurality of ha* 
bitable worlds. All this shows an advanced stage of astronoroioal 
tcienoe. How the Egyptian priests bad aoquir«l it,-~wbether it 
wer6 the remains of antediluviaft leamiog, imperfectly transmitted 
by the great patriarch to the renewed world, or whether it were the 
fruit of the incessant application of the Egyptian priests, we can 
Only conjecture; but the first supposition acquires some credit 
fron) the fact that the Egyptians omitted to place among the eon- 
fetellationi some of the most remarkable of the animals which they 
adored t while they acknowledged the figures of the bear and the 
lion, animals whidk t..ey could be acqnaibted with o^y by de- 
scription. 

The Egyptians could scarcely be ignorant of the use of the 
mechanical powers in the age of Amasis. That monarch erected at 
Sa'is a splendid building in honour of Minerva ; ^ but, what in my 
opinion," says Herodotus, ** deserves the greatest admiration, is an 
edifice of a single stone, brought from the city of Elephantine, a 
distance of about twenty days' journey. I'wo thousand men , choaea 
from the class of boatmen, were employed for the space of three 
years in transporting it to SaTs. Its external length is twenty-one 
cubits, its breadth fourteen, and height eight ; and, in the inside, 
it measures eighteen cubits and twenty digits in length, twelve in 
breadth, and five in height. It stands near the entranre of the 
temple ; and the reason of its being left in this spot was that the 
architect, wearied with the tedious duration of the undertaking, had 
been beard to fetch a deep sigh, while th«y were employed in 
dragging it forward ; upon which Amasis, who happened to be pre- 
sent, gave orders they should frtop and carry it no farther. S' me, 
however, affirm, that one of the man while moving it with a lexer 
was crushed to death, and that on this account they were ordered 
to desist." From Elepliaittine to Assouan, where the gtanite 
quarries may still be scan, to SaTs is about 700 miles by land ; the 
river must have been cro^ised unce at leasL Many monuments still 
exist in different parts of Kgypf, bearing the name of Amasis, pre* 
aenting memorials of the encouragement which he |ave to archi- 
tecture, and other branches of art. May we not rejoice when we 
read that this monarch died six months be .'ore the invasion of 
Cambysea ? Having reigned forty-four years, feared and respected, 
and having succeeded in the latter part of his reign in freeing his 
country frdm the Babylonian tribute, he was spared the misery of 
seeing Egypt fall under a more oppressive conqueror even than 
Nebuchadnezzar ; a conqueror who amply fulfilled the sacred firo- 
phecy, that Egypt should be ** utteriy waste and desolate. It shall 
be the basest of kingdoms ; neither shall it exalt itselr any mor^ 
above the nations." The Persian iconoclasts doomed to destcuction 
the monuments of Egyptian l<%aruing and science ; and it has been 
truly said that '* it was the superstition, and not the science, of 
Egypt, that survived the iron rule of her Persian despots." 

Of the fine arts in Egypt little need be said. We have seen thai 
they were acquainted widi painting ; their linen and embroidery, we 
learn in the Bible^ were highly esteemed ; the corselet given by 
Amasis to the temple of Minerva at Lindus was ** of linen, but 
there were interwoven in the piece a great number of animals richly 
embroidered with cotton and gold : every part of it deserved admi- 
ration I it was composed of chains, each of which contained three 
hundred and sixty threads distinctly viiiible." Glass was in Use 
with the Egyptians fur various purposes ; Herodotus, who lived 
about a century after Amnsis, says, that in Ethiopia it was so abun- 
dant that coffins were made of it ; it has even been said that the 
Egyptians knew the art of making glass malleable. It is probable 
that they were even acquainted with the formation and use of 
lenses. 

As early as the time of Moses, the Egyptians understood the arts 
of tanning and dyeing. Josephus says that the purple dye was 
obtained from a flower; but it was the Ichtkyophagi who presented 
the purple robe to Cambyses, according tu Herodotus, and this 
makes it more likely to have been procured from a species of 
murex. The lately explored remains of Petra show that the 
Edomites knew that water will rise to its own level ; and we might 
almost imagine, from the account of Herodotus, that the Arabian* 
supplied the army of Cambyses with water upon the lame 
principle. 
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PHOTOGENIC DRAWING. 

Since we last noticed this 'curious and interesting discovery, 
^r. Tulbot has, with a liberality worthy of a philosopher and a 
lover of bis country, communicated his whole process in a letter 
to the SecreUry of the Royal Society, and, by thus putting the 
world in possession of the secret of the art, has taken the most 
certain means of ensuring its perfection. The short and simple 
process for preparing the sensitive paper, on which the drawing 
is to be made, is as follows : — ^The paper, which should be of a 
good firm quality and smooth surfoce, such as superfine writing- 
paper, which has been found to answer exceedingly well, is 
dipped into a weak solution of common salt, and wiped dry, by 
which means the salt is uniformly distributed throughout its 
substance. A solution of nitrate of silver, six or eight times 
diluted with water, is then spread over one surface only, and 
dried by the fire ; and the paper is fit for use. The paper thus 
prepared, although it is sufficiently sensitive for receiving the 
impression of a strong light or a summer sun, is not adapted for 
use in the camera obscura. To obtain this degree of sensibility, 
it is again dipped in a weak solution of salt, wiped dry, and again 
washed with the solution of nitrate of silver, each succeeding 
operation gradually increasing the sensibility ; and this is repeated 
until the necessary degree is obtained. If, however, it is repeated 
too often, the paper is apt to darken of itself, which shows that 
the operation has been carried too far. ** The object," says Mr. 
Talbot, ** is to approach to the extreme of sensibility as near as 
possible, without reaching it ; so that the substance may be in a 
state ready to yield to the slightest extraneous force, such as tlie 
feeble impact of the violet rays When much attenuated. Having, 
therefore, prepared a number of sheets of paper, with chemical 
proportions slightly different from one another, let a piece be cut 
from each, and, having been duly marked or numbered, let them 
be placed side by side in a very weak diffused light for about a 
quarter of an hour; then if any one of them, as frequently 
happens, exhibits a marked advantage over its competitors, I 
select the paper which bears the corresponding number to be 
placed in the camera obscura." 

There are two methods of fixing the drawings and destroying 
the sensibility of the paper as soon as the requbite impression 
has been procured. The first is a weak solution of iodide qf 
potassium, which, when washed over the prepared paper, forms 
an iodide of silver, which is absolutely unalterable by sunshine. 
Care is necessary in its use, for if it be too strong, it attacks the 
dark parts of the picture. It is therefore advisable to make trial 
of it before use. 

The other mode is more simple and quite as efficacious, but it 
may excite surprise to find that insensibility is produced by one 
of the very agents used to procure sensitiveness. It is nothing 
more than to dip the picture into a strong solution of salt, wipe 
off the superfluous moisture, and dry it. Hence it appears that 
the sensibility of the paper entirely depends upon the proportions 
between the salt and the nitrate of silver, and that when Uiese are 
varied the effect is no longer the same. " When," continues Mr. 
Talbot, *' the picture thus washed with salt, and dried, is placed 
in the sun, the white parts colour themselves of a pale lilac tint, 
after which they become insensible. Numerous experiments 
have shown to me that the depth of this lilac tint varies according 
to the quantity of salt used relatively to the quantity of silver ; 
but, by properly adjusting these, the images may, if desired, be 
retained of an absolute whiteness. Those preserved by iodine 
are always of a very pale primrose yellow, which has the extra- 
ordinary and very remarkable property of turning to a full gaudy 
vellow whenever it is exposed to the heat of a fire, and recovering 
its former colour again when it is cold." 

It does not appear that the process by which Mr. Talbot 
obtains these effects is the same as that of M. Dagucrre ; but, as 
that gentleman still keeps his method secret, we cannot determiue 
the point. It appears that M. Daguerre has not done full justice 
to M. Niepce, from whom, he says, he received the firnt hint of 
the process, who appears to have been quite as fkr advanced in 
the process in 1829 as M. Daguerre is in 1839, and that he had 
even succeeded in obtaining impres&ions on paper taken. /rom the 
pewter plates used by him in his process. Neither M. Daguerre 
nor M. Niepce (who died several years ago) appears to have suc- 
ceeded in rendering paper susceptible, all their experiments having 
been made with metal plates. 



LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG. 

It was on a lovely morning in the spring-time of summer, thtt 
the coach stopped at the gate of a pleasant country-house, whfre 
bewildering shrubberies, fair lawns, and brilliant flowers, were the 
fit ornaments to the hospitable mansion they surrounded. A 
traveller, a portmanteau, and, though last not least, a hat-boi, 
that sine^vLa»non of a masculine wanderer, were deposited. A 
hat-box is a mysterious thing ; what wonders are not, or may not 
be, contained within that litde insignificant case— especially if the 
hat-box comes firom foreign climes? But it waa not so in this 
instance, and it contauied nothing contraband ; — nothing save t 
hat, which would have been the envy of Rotten- row, had it 
ever been exposed to that dusty atmosphere. But as yet it wai 
virgin, — unpolluted by any zephyr. Its master rang at the gate 
impatiently, and the lodge-keeper quickly answered ; but, ere the 
traveller set his feet within the gate, a surly, pugnacious animal of 
the canine species flew at him, and did his b^ to make acquaint- 
ance, an intimate and particularly disagreeable acquaintance, with 
his legs. This rude and unlooked-for mode of salutation vu 
promptly returned by a somewhat severe chastisement firom the 
cane carried by the traveller :— the dog ran away howling. The 
lodge-keeper looked aghast. — '* Sir,** said he, " Sir, do you know 
what you have done? — ^you have beaten Solomon." — ** Beaten 
him I of course I have," replied the traveller; *' why do yoa 
suffer such an ill-conditioned brute about the place ? "^" Ah, 
Sir, he is somewhat of a cur to be sure, but he is our yoiiog 
mistress's pet for all that ; and no one here dares to beat him. 
But allow me to conduct you to the house." So saying, the man 
took up the portmanteau and hat-box, and led the way. The 
stranger followed, but, sighing, said, ** Alas, my friend! ^Lore 
me, love my dog,* may be a true saying, but it augurs ill." 

Julius Ormond found his friend Jefferson in his dressing-roon, 
sitting before a secretaire, and plunged in so deep a reverie that be 
did not at first perceive his entrance. He looks tolerably na- 
happy for a bridegroom, thought Julius, but it is certainly a boll 
undertaking for a man to rush into matrimony, especially when 
one's mistress has such a pet as Solomon. ** How is it witb yoo, 
my friend," said he, approaching Jefferson, who started from a 
reverie ; ** when is the marriage-day ? *' 

*' I hardly know ; three days hence, I believe," replied the 
bewildered bridegroom. 

" You believe ! you are an ardent lover. Come, cone, there 
is something wrong here. Tell me what all this means." 

•' Hush, hush," said Jefferson, ♦* take care what you say; the 
very walls have ears." 

** There,** said Ormond, seating himself close to his friend, 
** now we are literally tite-a't^e, open up your griefs.— Now 
begin." 

** Ah ! " said Jefferson, heaving a deep sigh, *' when I wrote to 
you to come down here to Mr. Anderson's, I was in an excess of 
enthusiasm ; I beheld the future through a flattering mediom, aod 
everything was couleur de rose.** 

" And now you have seen the reverse of the medal?" inqmrfd 
Ormond. *' I can guess at the evil. There is a deficiency io the 
portion?" 

** Quite the contrary. It is double what I expected." 

** Then I suppose there is something objectionable in the con- 
nexions of the family. A cousin hns been hanged or seat to 
Sydney at the expense of the public?" 

'* No such thing, the family is as respectable as any m the 
county." 

*• Well then, Miaa Celestina owes her figure to her stay-maker? 
I ha*'e hit the m rk at last.** 

** You are wider than ever. Her figure is as light and symme- 
trical as a Grecian nymph, the votaress of Diana.** 

** Then there is a lover in the case ?" 

**No such thing; I am quite positive she has never lored 
any one." 

** Except Solomon." 

*' Oh," groaned Jefferson, '* you have seen that bruts then? 
Has he bitten you!" 

** No, but I have beaten him/* 

*' God bless yon for it That cursed animal is the caaie of aQ 
my cares." 

*' How soT* 

*' Why, you know T abominate all animals, particularly dogs. 
He, I suppose, saw my antipathy in my face; for, from the 
moment I came here, he has lost no opportunity of annoying me. 
The first time he bit me, I laughed; the second, 1 looked bhck; 
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the third, I begged that be migbt be tied up; bat I had &r better 
have tied my tODg:iie and suffered in silence. Mr. Anderson 
thonght my compliunts very reasonable, and ordered the beast to 
hiskeonel ; bat Celesdna pity me, my friend! Oh, I was ''a hard- 
hearted monster, — a wretch, to wish to deprive the innocent 
animal of his natural liberty ; my conduct was a sample of the 
tyranny of man, who always domineers over the weak ; it was a 
sample of my oondtict to a wife : was I not aware that liberty was 
the gift of' Heaven, and that he who deprived the meanest crea- 
ture of its birthright was a miserable wretch !" Oh, how my ears 
have ached vritb the reverberation of her reiterated reproaches ! 
Thus we have gone on for a whole week, and this abominable 
Sobmon is a stumbling-block in the way of my marriage. His 
barking might be borne, but he bites." 

" Pooh, poohy** replied Ormond, ** why should you auarrel with 
joor intended about a dog? You must'put up with it till the 
wedding-day is oyer, and the first thing you do Uie next morning 
irill be of coarse to shoot him." 

<* I have tried to comfort myself with that idea, but these dis- 
patei hare drawn forth so much of Celestina's character, that I 
begin to be alarmed at the prospect of the future. She is so 
capridottSy wilful, unreasonable — in (act, quite a spoiled child." 

Ormond, after changing his travelling dress, accompanied his 
friend to the drawing-room, where they found their host, the 
intended father-in-law of Jefferson, and shortly before dinner was 
annoonoed they were joined by two ladies : the first, a pretty woman, 
ibont twenty-five, the young wife of an old gentleman, who was 
in conversation with Mr. Anderson at their entrance, was scarcely 
glanced at by Ormond ; but the sight of the second sent the blood 
to his heart, and thence, though he was all unused to blush, it 
mounted, in despite of all his efforts at stoicism, to his temples. 
Ic was the, that lovely, sparkling unknown, whose eyes had 
found their way to his heart one well-remembered night at the 
opera, and whom he had vainly sought for since. His confusion 
caused him so much embarrassment, as he paid hb compliments 
to the ladies, that his friend began to be ashamed of the awkward 
brideman he had chosen, but the announcement of dinner put an 
end to all further difficulties. Ormond seized the opportunity, 
and, perceiving that Jefferson was very backward in proffering 
his serrices, offered his arm to Celestina, and thus contrived to 
fit next her at dinner, in the course of wbdch he used all his art 
to penetrate the character of a woman, whose conduct gave so 
much uneasiness to her future husband. She was so young and 
oosophisticated, so slender and buoyant, so much a child, that 
yon felt almost inclined to inquire after her dolL Her figure, at 
once regular and deUcate, presented a most charming contour. 
Her large black eyes, whose cloudy radiance seemed to presage 
lightnings, and yet shone with the brightness of innocence, spread 
a charm around her which it was difficulc to withstand. 

It is needless to follow the proceedings of dinner, although to 
Ormond they were of very considerable importance, so great was 
the charm of the fair girl by whom he sat, so original were the 
few remarks she let fall ; her manner was so marked by the 
playfal impetuosity of a spoiled child, and yet so chastened by 
womanly dignity, that he much wondered that his friend Jefferson, 
his senior, by the way, of some five years, should have taken the 
aflur of the dog so much to heart. The dinner ended at last, 
tlw Udies withdrew ; and the younger gentlemen, after paying 
proper attention to their host's claret, left him and his more 
ancient firiend to enjoy the last bottle and the last scrap of politics 
by themselves, and sought the more agreeable charms of female 
society. They found the ladies in the billiard-room, where 
Celestina was making the balls bound as wildly as her own joyous 
.spirits. They agre^ to form a party, two against two, and 
drawing lots for partners. Fortune for once was vrise, and the 
affianced pair were opposed to Ormond and Mrs. De Quinoy. 

Celestina entered into the game with all the vivacity of inCancy, 
now laughing at her adversaries, then scolding her partner, and 
• herself when she failed ; vexed when she could not laugh, and 
laughing after each vexation. The game was nearly ended, and 
Celeatina danced with joy. Three points more would win the 
giune, and if the red ball were pocketed it would be secure. It 
^as Jefferson's turn, and, according to his custom, he took a long 
uid steady aim, but, whilst he was deliberately poising his cue, 
tlie impatient Celestina rested ber white hand on the cushion, and* 
looked into his eyes. His aim was altogether distracted, and he 
pocketed his own ball without touching any other, and die game 
^B9 lost Celestina screamed aloud, and stamped her little foot. 
" Ton abominable creature !" cried she ; *' a chUd could have made 
the stroke,"— and her eyes iUuihed lightnings. 



** I was looking at you," said poor Jefferson, with a contrite 
aspect. 

*' Looking at me ! I never look at you. I tell you, you havo 
done it on purpose !'' 

** We shall win the next game,** supplicated Jefferson. 

" Win it by yourself tlien. I shall play no more." So saying, 
the vrilful girl walked to the window, and began to play the galop- 
ade in Gustavus upon the glass. 

Vexed to his soul, poor Jefferson challenged Mrs. De Quincy 
and Ormond, offering to play alone against them, but Mrs. De 
Quincy declined, and, seating herself on a bench overlooking the 
table, declared she would rather take a lesson from the young 
men. They began to play, Ormond with indifference, Jefferson 
measuring each stroke with the utmost care, and, from too great 
nicet]^ missing several. Celestina still drummed the galopade 
upon the window. At length, just as the game was thaown into 
Jefferson's hands, and he, with the characteristic indecision of 
weak minds, was balancing his cue, and pondering upon hit 
stroke, she threw open the window and called to the gardener, 
who was passing below. 

** Where is Solomon ! Let him loose directly. It is inhuman 
to deprive him of his liberty. Send him to me directly." 

The man obeyed. Solomon bounded in through the window 
just as Jefferson had adjusted his cue. At a signal from hit 
mistress, Solomon bounded on the table, and seized the all- 
important ball ; Jefferson flew to rescue it, and for his pains was 
bitten through the hand. In his desperation he struck the 
brute with the but-end of the cue, and the dog retreated under the 
table howling. 

" What, Sir," cried Celestina, her cheeks glowing, and her 
eyes flashing with anger, " do you dare to beat my dog f " 

Poor Jefferson thought within himself, now is th9 time to show 
my marital authority ; and, holding out his bleeding hand, he 
struck the dog again. 

*• You wretch !" cried Celestina ; and ske raised her little hand 
with the full intention of repaying Solomon's wrongs on the eara 
of Mr. Jefferson ; but, at the mon»ent, Mrs. De Quincy quitted 
her elevated post and ran to interfere. 

*' Celestina !" she cried ; and, by a violent effort, that most 
irascible of spoiled children withheld her hand. But tears of 

gassion rolled down her beautiful cheeks. Solomon, emboldened 
y the turn of fortune in his favour, crept from his intrenchment, 
and commenced an attack upon his foe, but the judicious Ormond 
quietly took him by the neck and toil, and, throwing him out of 
the window, closed it against him. 

Meantime Miss Anderson had gained the door and opened it; 
then turning back, her face all glowing, and some bright drops of 
pearl still sparkling on her cheeks, she thus addressed her future 
husband — 

*• Wretch that you are, I hate you ! do not deceive yourself, I 
will never be yours. You strike Solomon ! I had rather be 
beaten myself. I detest you ; do you understand me 1 I hate 
and abhor you, and I won't marry you." 

So saying, Celestina, accompanied by Mrs. De Quincy, quitted 
the room, and drew to the door with a noise that shook the 
room. 

' ** Well," said Ormond, after a silence of some minutes, to his 
friend, who remained lost in thought, with his chin on his breast, 
and bis hands clasped before him, **-well ; what think you of thia 
gentle exhibition of your intended 1" 

** I won't have her ; my mind's made up. I tell you I would 
sooner marry a fury. — Marry, indeed; why was I ever such a fool 
as to tUlnk of marrying ! I ! and I had such a comfortable little 
establishment at home ; all so quiet, so regular. Rachel is an 
excellent cook ; James, the best of valets, never gives me any 
trouble ; and Bob is so good a groom, that my horses are never 
lame ; whkt the mischief possessed me when I wished to marry? — 
and to fall in love with a tigress. — I've done with it. But what 
shall I say to her father I The weddinc-day is fixed, and, despite 
all she has said in anger, I shall be obliged to fulfil my engage- 
ments ; and if I meet her again — " 

•* Leave that to me, my dear friend," said Ormond, ** it is 
easily arranged. You have an uncle, a rich uncle 1 " 

" Certainly, my uncle Edwards, from whom I have great ex- 
pectations. Ah, when he dies I am sure of ten thousand." 

" Well ; he is dying. He had an apoplectic attack last night." 

" He had*! How came you to know it I " 

" How came I to know it ! My dear fellow, don't waste 
time inquiring, but set off at once ! It will enable you to come 
to a decision. Absence is a »ure test, and if thii wild girl 
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jmWj loves jrou, abtence wiU try her. At any rate* the ntwe of 
your uncle*8 illnese will give you an excuse for absenting yourself 
isr an indefinite time, without entirely breaking with tiiis fair 
dragon." 

** It is a good idea. Let us seek Mr. Anderson." 

They found Mr. Anderson in his private room, which he digni- 
ied by the name of a study, but when he heard Mr. Jefferson's 
statement, he looked rather blank. 

^* Come, oome, my friend,'' he said, ** I have heard all about 
that foolish affair of the dog : you ought not to take offence at it. 
A child's trick, a child's trick ! A w& wlU know better. I trust 
you are not playing me false." 

Ormond, seeing Jefferson wavering, stepped forward. ** I 
assure you, my dear sir, that such is not the case. I myself, I 
am sorry to say, am the bearer of this sad news ; but, knowing 
that ther* was no conveyance to town till the evening, I concealed 
them until the latest moment, in order to spare the feelings of 
my friend. Tha coach will pass your door within a quarter of an 
hour, and wt must take our leaves hastily, though unwillingly.** 

*' If it must be so, it must," said Mr. Anderson, slowly rising 
f«t of his comfortable arm-chair. ** I like not to see marriages 
delayed. You will return quickly.'* 

** As soon as possible," murmured Jefferson. 

*' Will you not take leave of the ladies 1 " said Mr. Anderson. 

" Alas 1 it is impossible," replied Ormond, vrith great quick- 
Msa; **my friend has not yet prepared anything for his de- 
parture." 

** But yon, at any rate, need not depart, Mr. Ormond," re. 
monstrated Mr. Anderson. ** No, no, we shall keep you as a 
Postage for Mr. Jefferson.*' 

By no means displeased at this arrangement, Oftnond hurried 
Jefferson away, and, after reoeiving from him a letter to Celes- 
tina, renouncing all claim to her hand, and referring particulariy 
to her behaviour resi>ectiiig the dog, with a slight reference to the 
superior excellence of Wis cook Rachel, Ormond at last succeeded 
in sUrting his friend and Us pattern valet James, the one in, the 
Other outside the coach, and then resumed his way to the house 
with a tranquillised mind. Here he passed a delightful evening, 
the ^iifaitt ffAti was all smiles, and when he bent over her at the 
piano and requested his favourite pieces, the joyous, pure, and 
ir«*e-hearted glances that met his eyes carried him away into the 
regions of enchantment. And when, at her request, the trio, 
Mrs. De Quincy, Celestina, and Ormond, joined in a glee, he 
•ang (he had many times been praised for his pure bass) he sang 
with an earnestness, a deiire of doing well, that he had never 
felt before. 

When he sat in the quietude of his own room, he thought to 
himself, is this the spoiled child of whom I have heard so much i 
the girl, whose mind is nothing but a light thing, that can be 
turned by the power of society? 1 cannot believe It. She is 
evidently a child of nature, totally unacquainted with the artifices 
which teach the practised to conceal their feelings. It is evident 
that she does not love Jefferson, and I feel very certain that I 
love her myself. I shall lose no time in acquitting myself of my 
eom mission, and he will have no cause to complain if I turn to 
the fair one he abandons. 

Days fiassed on, and Ormond was lost in the contemplation of 
this Tonng girl, whose beauty bad a seduction for him which he 
eonid hardly bring himself to acknowledge. By turns thoughtless 
as a child, and pensive aa a woman, in wild spirits in the momirg, 
and melancholy at night, petulant and senous, she seemed an 
enigma, and Ormond hesitated. A letter from Jefferson roused 
him. Abtence had calmed his spirit, and he begged his friend, 
if he had not already delivered the message with which he was 
charged, and altogether broken the match, to act the part of a 
peacemaker, and endeavour to move Celestina iu his favour. 
No, no, my friend, thought Ormond, I cannot allow you to be 
ttius fickle : you surrendered Celestina, and have now lost all 
right to interfere. However, 1 will put an end to this at once. If 
^ refoses me, she may teke you and welcome, but not otherwise. 
Brimful of valour, he determined to seek Celestina; and at 
length found her sitting in a pleasant summer-house, vrith Mrs. 
De Quincy. The sunbeams poured full upon her beautiful [taliao 
head as she bent over her work, and reflected from her banded 
liair, shone around her like a glory. As Julius entered, she 
raised her head, and, dazzled by the light, requested him to draw 
down the bUnd. The window looked out upon a lane which ran 
at the back of the garden. As Julius unfastened the string which 
iwpt up the Wind, he perceived the head of a man, who, by the 
M of the finevudities of the wall, had clambered up to the 



vrindow, and, in this extraordinary spy, he recognised his fncad 
Jefferson. His first thought was to throw one of the flower-pots 
under his hand upon the intruder's head, and crush him like a 
second Pyrrhus; but his virtue triumphed over this homicidal 
temptation, and he contented himself with dravring down the 
blind, giving no sign that he had perceived Jefferson, and shutting 
the window, which, on second thoughts, he re-opened. 

Jefferson had tormented himself with doubts ever ainee his 
return to London. His friend's silence surprised him ; and, u 
the dread of Solomon vanished, his remembrance of his mistrets'i 
beauty grew stronger. His impatience grew at length so strong, 
that, after sending his letter to Ormond, he could not wait for a 
reply, but got on the first coach, and was set down near Mr. 
Anderson's house. Then again irresolution came upon him. 
He did not know in what character he should be received, and 
Whether, if Ormond had followed his first instmctions, his rifit 
would not be considered as a gross insult. He recollected that 
Celestina was accustomed to sit in the summer-house in tbs 
afternoon, and it occurred to him that by climbing to the window 
he might gather sufficient from the conversation between her and 
Mrs. De Quincy to satisfy his doubts. There were seldom soy 
passers in the lane, and, as the summer-house was situated at so 
angle of the wall, and the bricks were worn, the ascent was easy. 
He was in the act of ascending when he espied Ormond, and ht 
drew back, flattering himself that he was unperoeived. As aeon 
as the blind was let down he regained his position, and csta. 
blishcd himself with his feet resting in a gap in the wall, and his 
hands firmly grssping the iron balcony of the window, and thus, 
with his head snugly ensconced behind a flower*pot, he settled 
himself to listen. 

There was a long silence. Ormond was seated on a atool rfry 
near Celestina, but he knew not how to begin a conversation, and 
he looked with imploring eyes towards Mrs. De Quincy, «lio, 
though she understood him full well, for she had resMl his tLougbtt 
long before, would not help him. At length, with a wiikcd 
meaning in her speech, she Said, ** Have you heard nothing of Mr. 
Jefferson lately!" 

Ormond saw her meaning, and hesitated for a moment ; bat, 

Juickly resuming self-possession, he answered, *' Yes, Madaoi, 
have received a letter from him, announcing his return, and U 
has commissioned me to inform you of it." 

*' His uncle hss then recovered \ *' 

" I presume he has ; but his illness was only an excuse, to 
afford my friend a delicate opportunity of withdrawing for a fev 
days." 

Celestina raised her head, and fixed her expressive eyes uf oa 
Ormond. 

** If your friend," said she, with an emphasis on the word 
frirnd— ** If your friend thought it necessary to absent himscU; 
be assured, that 1 do not desire his return. Pray write, aad teii 
him so." 

•* You should not be so revengeful," said Mrs. De Qamey, 
with affected good- nature; "if he repents and confesses hi* 
ftinlts — if he confesses himself guilty of being bitten — if he throws 
himself on his knees, and implores your pardon, ought yoa not to 
grant him pardon f " 

"What an excellent woman," said Jefferson, >ehind the 
flower- pot. 

Miss Anderson was silent for a few moments, and then she 
softly said to Ormond, at whom, though sitting at her feet, »hs 
scarcely dared to look—" You, doubtlebs, are of Emily's opi- 
nion r^ 

A thrill ran through the frame of Julins, as, gently bending 
towards the beautiful girl, who sat motionless, her eyes cast dewu, 
but her emotion betrayed by the undulation cf her suow-wbite 
garment, he murmured — " It is I who seek for pardon: 1, *!»• 
love you, and whom the very thought of this marrUge plonges 
into despair. Celestios, my fate is in your hands, the happiocsj 
of my life depends on a word Say, I beg of you,— on my knees I 
beg you — tell me that you will not marry him." 

Celestina answered not. but the pressure of her hand, whieb be 
had seized, answered for her. 

Mrs. De Quincy, with a wicked smile, quietly said, " It is cer- 
tainly praiseworihy to plead a friend's cause, but there is no 
need of so much warmth. Besides, it is not good manaers to 
whisper." 

*• He is pleading for me ; — ^what will she answer ?" said Jeffer. 
aon, who b^an to find his position unpleasant. 

Celestina rose, and, croKsing the floor, sat down by the side of 
her friend, and hid her £soe in hcf bosom. At this momcBt 
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iefr<rrtoii tried to put aside the blind ; t motion which wu ob- 
ttrred only bj Ormund, who, changing his position, and approach- 
inf Mrs. De Qaincy , said alodd - " Allow me to fulfil my commis- 
lioa. What ans«ver shall I send to Jefferson ?" 

*• Very proper," said Mrs. De Qoincy, with a sort of matemil 
rraTity ; ** it is time to make up your mind. If yon love Mr. 
Jeffcr<an, ill these disputes are childish. * If you do not love him, 
lay fo ; and your father, 1 am sure, will not put any constraint on 
your feehngs." 

'* I do not loTehim," said Cdestina, in a firm voice. 

Onnond looked round to the window, and perceived by the 
Bovement of the blind that these words had reached the ears of 
Jefferson. 

'* Bat you accepted him/* said Mrs. Dt Qoincy, in m half- 
nocking tone. 

" I was so young and foolish," remonstrated Celestina. ** I 
liked iht thought of living in London ; the match pleased my 
fiiher; and I accepted the hand of Mr. Jefferson, without consU 
dcriiif the importance of sueh an engagement 1 am sure he did 
B0( look on it in any other light Fortunately, eiperience has 
ibewn us that we are not made for one another. I do not blame 
him ; on the contrary, I am ready to confess that 1 alone am in 
the wrong. But I could not be happy with him. Why, then, 
ikoiild 1 marry hin ?" 

" fiut if he comes back," said Ormond, " how will yon receive 

** I shall repeat what I have now said." 

" What ! if he appeared suddenly before you, in a humble, sup* 
pliant attitude?" 

*• Yes ;— 1 tell you I don't love him, and I never will marry 
kim." 

Onoond, who stood dote by the window, suddenly drew up the 
bliad, and discovered the unhappy Jefferson to the astonished 
ladies. 

•• Good day, my desr friend," he cried ; " how are you f" 

Tired oat with his fatiguing position, and overpowered by the 
raolhered laughter of the spectators of his misery, Jefferson let go 
kii hold, and tell prostrate in the lane. 

Need we soy more ? No. Let us end like a good old nursery 
tile, fiat a few days more elapsed, sod Ormond and Celestina 
were married ; and Jefferson, like a sensible man, comforted him- 
idf with Mr. Anderson's good cheer, and danced at the wedding j 
the tame night Solomon most unaccoontably disappeared, and, 
what it more wonderful, was never inquired after. 



PROGRESS OP CHRISTIANITY IN ENGLAND. 

ITS INTRODUCTION AND KARLY STATB. 

We know very little respecting Christianity in England under 
the Romans. That it flourished, and probably prevailed extensively, 
leemi little doubtful : but beyond . this« we know nothing with 
(trt&inty. The great persecution which raged against the Christisn 
religion during the reign of Diocletian, extended to BriUin ; and 
the towu of St- Albans preserves in its name the memory of an 
emioent ritizen, who, along with many others of his fellow, 
cottoirymeu, whose names are not recorded, perished for their 
ttUchment to thi^ir faith. Towards the concluding period of the 
Bomin dominion, the British ecch-siaatics appear to have enjoyed 
iome consideration in the Christian world, and to have shared in 
the noiiy verbal theological disputea which agitated the church. 
• rthgiug and Celestius were both Britons, the first being supposed 
to hare been bom in Wales, and the aecond in Ireland. These two 
nifa were travtlling companions ; they arrived in Rome about 
the beginning of the fifth century ; and afterwards, by the props- 
C>tiOD of their opinions, chiefly rcfpecting original sin and free- 
*ill, ratfcd a controversy, which eztendMl to every part of the 
world where Christianity was professed. 

1 he wsrs and rapine of the heathen 8azons extinguished almost 
«^ery veitige of Christianity in England. Churches were 
destroyed, tcclesiastics were massacred, and the country appears 
to have been almost if not entirely destitute of all recollection or 
ttiemory of that religion which, under the civiliung influence of 
Rome. Appeared to have taken firm root within it. Then occurred 
t^t memorable incident recorded of Gregory sumamed the Great, 
Hich took place before he reached the papal chair. Passing 
thiough the streets of Rome, he was struck, in the market- 
plice, by the sight of some fair youths, who were exposed for 
Me Si tkve?. Impressed with the beauty of their forms, and 
«»«yr (tir complexions, he inquired of what country they were, and 
«M told %h«t they w«« ABglei, aid btlngud to a pago nee. 



** Ah !" replied the ecclesiastic, <* they would not be Angles but 
angels, if they were but Christians V* Pursuing his inquiries, h# 
exclaimed, ** Why should the Prince of darkness have foch splendid 
subjects ? Why should the mind be so dark when the form is so 
beautiful ?" Through him, Austin and other monks were sent to 
England to preach Christianity. Ethelbert was then king of Kent| 
and he received the missionaries with great respect. His answer 
to their propositions is worthy of a more enlightened age :— *< Your 
words and promises are very fair ; but as Siey are new and un* 
certain, I cannot abandon that religion which I and the whole 
English nation have so long followed, to give credit to them. 
Nevertheless, as you are strangers here, and are come so far, 
through a desire, ss it appears to us, of imparting to this kingdom 
the knowledge of those things which you believe to be true and 
most beneficial, we will not molest you, but receive you with kind 
hos)iitatity, and take care to supply you with everythiif^ which 
you may want for your support; nor do we forbid you to persuade 
as many as you can, by preaching, to embrace the religion which 
you profess." The Kin^ appointed Canterbury for the residenoe 
of the strangers : and hia conversion was followed by their ob- 
taining many proselytes. The new religion soon spread over Kent 
and Essex, and Bthelbert built the church of St. Paul in London. 
Under several of his successors Christianity declined, but, in th« 
reign of Edwin, who was a prince of great ssgacity , and under % hos« 
protection it again revived, it extended its influence as ikr as th« 
province of Norlhumbria. This king, however, previous to 
adopting the new opinions, held a council of his kingdom, and by 
iu determination was the esUblished religion of the country to 
be confirmed or the new one adopted. Each councillor was re* 
quired to give his opinion in rotation. An extract or two from 
Uede will show how cordislly Edwin's views were reciprocated by 
his followers. Coifi, the high.priest, thus addressed the assembly :— • 
** Consider attentively, O king, the nature of the religion which 
is now preached to us, for I can aasure you from my own experi- 
ence, that the religion which we have hitherto professed has no 
virtue in it. None of your subjects tfver applied himself with 
greater zeal to the worship of our gods than I ; and yet many of 
them have received greater favours and honours from you,' and 
have been more fortunate in everything which they undertook to 
perform or acquire, than I have. Now, if these gods could do any* 
thing, they would rather promote my interests, who liave been 
more careful to serve them. Wherefore it now remains that if, 
upon due examination, you perceive that this new religion which is 
now preached to us is better and more efficacious, we admit it 
without deUy." The speech of another, as coming ftrom an illiterate 
Saxon councillor of that rude age, is pecuUariy striking. ** The 
present lifs of man, O king, compared with tliat space of time 
be\ond, of which we have no certainty, reminds me of one of your 
wintry feasts, where yoii sit with your generals and miniaters. The 
hearth blazes in the middle, and a grateful heat is diffused around, 
while the storms of rain and snow are raging fierce without. Driven 
by the chilling tempest, a little sparrow enters at one door, and flies 
delighted around tiU it departa through the other. WhUe it stays 
within our mansion it feels not the winter's storm ; but when this 
short intervsl of happiness has been enjoyed, it is ft>reed sgain into 
the same dreary scene from which it had escaped, and we behold it 
no more. Such is the life of man, and we are as ignorant of the 
state which has preceded our present existence as of that which 
wiU ft>Uow it. Thus situated, I feel that if this new faith can give 
us more certainty on this imiiortant subject, it merits our belief." 
The other councillors expressed themselves in a similar manner ; 
and after Paulinus, one of the missionaries, had delivered a dis- 
course, Coifi, animated by its eloquence, exclaimed — " Formerly I 
understood nothing that I was worshipping, and the more Indus* 
triously I sought for truth the less of it could 1 find. But in this 
system, the gitu of eternal life and happiness are clearly unfoUed 
to us. Thereft)re, O king, I advise thaf our useless temples be 
immediately consigned to flames and to 'execration." Edwin and 
his nobles were then baptized with many of the people, and thus 
Christianity was established. *• Christianity," says Turner, "has 
never been admitted into any country in a manner more worthy of 
itself, or more creditable to the inuUect of its converts. Both 
Bthelbert and Edwin received it like dispassionate sages. Their 
faith was the offspring of a judgment deUberate and juit." The 
gospel soon spread over the other provinces, and Sussex was the 
last which acceded to the revolution in its religious system. 
CiviUsation, moraUty, and a taste for literature, were its immediate 
fruits. When the Christian defgy were establiahed and wmae- 
taken under their proteetioo, and thee 
bWedilwd. AehMaelef 
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oommanication was now opened between Britain and the more 
polite parts of Europe, so that there was now some hope of the 
introduction of arts and sciences into this country. An ecclesias- 
tical power was reared, which, at one time opposing the King, and 
at another the domination of the nobles, favoured the emancipation, 
and contributed much to produce the freedom of the people. 

The Saxon Heptarchy was united under the dominion of Egbert, 
a prince of great accomplishments. He was a patron of the arts, 
anid founded a noble library at York, of which Turner furnishes a 
catalogue. On the same authority Bede is said to have ''addressed 
a long letter to him, which remains." The studies pursued in York 
in the eighth century are also given. They were. Grammar, Rhe- 
toric, Poetry, Astronomy, and Natural Philosophy. He adds : — 
** But though literature in the seventh and eighth centuries was 
Striking its roots into every part of England, yet it was in the 
monastA*ies almost exclusively that it met with any fit soil or'-^is- 
played any vegetation. The ignorance of the secular part of society 
was general and gross. Even our kings were unable to write. 
Withred, King of Kent, about the year 700, says, at the end of a 
charter, * I have put the sign of the holy Cross, pro ignorantia 
Utterarum, on account of my ignorance of writing.' " There are 
several letters, however, extant, from the Anglo-Saxon kings at this 
period, which show some mental cultivation; the great Alfred was a 
notable example. In the century preceding Alfred the Great, the 
chief intellectual luminaries were, Aldhelm, Bede, and Alcuin : — 
the first was a celebrated poet, as also was the latter, who was 
besides the friend and preceptor of the Emperor Charlemagne. 
He was born in Northumbria, and studied at York under Egbert 
while he was archbishop. He composed many works on the arts 
and sciences, for the use and instruction of Charlemagne, with whom 
he ultimately attached himself in France. He was indefatigable 
in exciting the Emperor to the love and encouragement of learn- 
ing, and in the collection of MSS. for its dissemination. 

Bede, the well-known early historian of the primitive Church, 
was bom in 073. He was put under the care of the Abbot 
Benedict at seven years of age in the monastery of Weremouth, 
Northumbria, his native place. In the year 702 he was ordained 
priest. In his own simple unaffected narration, he says, '* I passed 
all the time of my life in the residence of this monasteiy, and gave 
all my labours to the meditation of the Scriptures, and to the 
observance of regular discipline, and in the daily care of singing 
in the church. It was always sweet to me to learn^ to teach, and 
to write. From the time of my receiving the order of priesthood 
to the fifty-ninth year of my life, I have employed myself in briefly 
noting from the works of the venenable Fathers these things on the 
holy Scriptures for the necessities of me and mine, and in adding 
something to the form of their sense and interpretation." Bede 
was the author of many works, in biography, history, &c. He 
died in 735, aged 62. The second Council of Aix-la-Chapelle 
bestowed on him the title of ' Venerable.' 

The year 849 was distinguished by the birth of Alfred, whose 
history is so well known as to require no notice here. His great 
acquirements, his exile, and his subsequent restoration, occupy a 
prominent part in the Anglo-Saxon annals. After twelve years of 
peril and calamity, he acquired the sovereignty ; and his compre- 
hensive mind conceived and executed the magnanimous policy of 
subduing the minds of his enemies to the peaceful obligations of 
agriculture, civilization, and Christianity. To effiect this, he re- 
quired of them to exchange their Paganism for the Christian 
religion. 

A new religious system spread in Europe in the tenth century — 
the Benedictine order of monks became the most celebrated in 
Christendom ; and in England a character arose for its propagation, 
whose genius constituted him the most remarkable man of his 
country and age, and whose ambitious ascendancy in civil and 
ecclesiastical affairs renders him the most prominent actor in 
feverai reigns. This man was Dunstan. This extraordinary person 
was bom in 925. He was of noble birth, and his education con- 
risted of all the branches of knowledge which were taught at the 
time. His intense application to study produced' a violent illness, 
which had a remarkable effect upon his subsequent character and 
conduct in life. Jiis monkish contemporaries fumbh marvellous 
details of his saintly exploits. One of them relates that when the 
whole family were standing about his bed dissolved in tears and 
expecting every moment to see him expire, an angel came from 
heaven in a dreadful storm, and gave him a medicine which restored 
him to perfect health in a moment. Dunstan immediately started 
lirom his bed, and ran with all his speed towards the church to return 
thanks for bis recovery ; bat the devil met him by the way, sur- 
Touuled by a great multitude of black d<^, and endeavoured to 



obstruct his passage. This would have frightened some boys, but 
it had no such effiect upon Dunstan ; who, pronouncing a sacred 
name and brandishing his stick, put the devil and all his dogs to 
flight. The church doors being shut, an angel took him in his 
arms, conveyed him through an opening in the roof, and set him 
softly down on the floor. After his recovery he pursued his stmliei 
with the greatest ardour, and soon became a perfect master in 
philosophy, divinity, music, painting, writing, sculpture, workioi 
in gold, silver, brass, and iron, &c. When he was still voyyouBg 
he entered into holy orders, and was introduced by his uocb 
Athelm, Archbishop of Canterbury, to King Athelstan ; vfao, 
charmed with his person and accomplishments, retained him in hii 
court, and employed him in many great affairs. At leisure boon 
he used to entertain the king and Ms courtiers with playing on hii 
harp, or some other musical instrument ; and now and then be 
wrought a miracle, which gained him great adoairation. His oU 
enemy the devil was much offended at this, and prompted Mme 
envious courtiers to persuade the king that his fisvonrite was i 
magician, which that prince too readily believed. Dunstan, dis- 
covering by the king's countenance that he had lost his favour, 
and resolving to resign rather than be turned out, retired from 
court to another unde, who was bishop of Winchester. This 
good prelate prevailed upon his nephew to forsake the world and 
become a monk ; after which he retired to a little cell, built against 
the church wall of Glastonbury. Here he slept, studied, prayed, 
meditated, and sometimes amused himself with forging sevenl 
useful things in bra^s and iron. One evening, as he was workio; 
very busily at his forge, the devil, putting on the appearance of a 
man, thrust his head into the window of his cell, and asked bim to 
make something or other for him. Dunstan was so intent upon 
his work that he made no answer ; on which the devil began to 
swear and talk obscenely, which betrayed the lurking fiend. Tbeholy 
blacksmith, putting up a secret ejaculation, pulled his tonga, vhick 
were red hot, out of the fire, seized the devil with them by ciie nose, 
and squeezed him vrith all his strength ; which made his infenul 
Majesty roar and scold at such a rate, that he awakened and teni* 
fied all the people for many miles around. So far the legend. 

** The man who set England in flames," says Turner, " wii 
Dunstan, a man certainly formed by nature to -act a distingoisbed 
part in the varied theatre of life. His progress to honour if wojtk 
our conteuplation, as it affords a curious instance of great talenti 
perverted from the path of glory by injudicious tuition and an io. 
ordinate ambition." It was Dunstan*s early choice to have seftW 
in private life, and he became deeply enamoured of a female friend. 
But his uncle refused to sanction his marrying, and wi&hed him to 
devote himself to the Church. His disappointed hopes threw him 
into a violent illness, during which the preaching of the monks and 
the fear of death overcame him ; and thus Dunstan, while ardent 
with passions not dishonourable to youth, was driven forcibly froiB 
civil honours, and afterwards excluded from social life. In obe- 
dience to duty, fear, and importunity, but in direct uontrediction to 
his own wishes and prospects, he became a monk. But Lis blighted 
passion and fanaticism rendered him incapable of the cahnness of 
true devotion, and fed the malady by the extravagant severities he 
imposed on himself. He fancied himself assailed by the powers of 
darkness. With his own hands he made a cell so unlike anything 
of the sort, that his biographer, who had seen it, knew not what 
to call it. It was five feet long by two and a half wide ; its height 
the stature of a man. Its only wall was its door, which covered 
the whole, and in it a small aperture to admit light and air. Here 
occurred many of those wonderful things which were probably first 
related by himself, and believed by his superstitions auditon. 
The fame of his trials and his sanctity went to the remotest 
parts of the kingdom ; and Edmund, the successor of Athelstan. 
invited him to court The predominant passions in Dunstan't 
character were ambition and impetuosity. The path of life to 
which he was forced did not extinguish those energies. Hitsape- 
rior mind and all its acquisitions still remained ; but it vts 
necessary that all its peculiarities should tliereafter be displayed ia 
the language, garb, and manners of a monk. He was well received 
by the king ; his ambition was revived, and he now aspired to 
establish Us own power on the aggrandisement of his order ; vdA 
it was not long before he had the custody of the temporal si well 
as the spiritual affairs of his sovereign. The public pane being 
now at his disposal, he planted religious establishments all over tbe 
kingdom. He became the champion of the Benedictine reformt- 
tion, foimd abundance of supporters, and the revolntioDf to 
patronized gathered strength every day. Tho people reverenced 
the new monks for their assumed sanctity and severe regnlvi^* 
Thus the crafty project ended in governing the natioii ^J ^ 
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new order, of whkh ererjr member was, by gratitude, interest and 
piTJadice, attached to Dimstan as its founder and patron. In tbe 
following reign he goffered a temporary check, and liyed four yean 
in exile, but, on the accession of Edgar, he had full scope for the 
exercise of his projects. He was recalled to court, became the 
King's confidential minister, and in a short time was promoted to 
be bishop of Worcester, then to the see of London ; and ultimately 
to be Archbishop of Canterbury and the Pope's Legate. Invested 
with the highest functions both of civil and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, Dnnstan proceeded vigorously in the exaltation of his order, 
and be appears, while he augmented their wealdi and power, to have 
Tffonned the disorders of the Anglo-Saxon church. He was 
lealoQsly and munificently supported by Edgar, and the provisions 
of the Benedictine rule were followed up in dl their strictness. 
The secular clergy suffered severely in consequence. Under Dun- 
fltan's guidance Uie kingdom flourished exceedingly, and in this 
reign all the minor princes of the bland acknowledged Edgar's 
wvereignty. 

Dnnstan sustained his inflaence on the accession of Edward II., 
on which occasion the crown being disputed, the secular and 
monastic clergy were again in conflict The opponents of Dunstan 
were confounded by two events which the superstition of the age 
attribated to the miraculous interposition of Heaven. During a 
itormy synod held in the cathedral at Winchester, a crucifix in the 
will is said by the biographers of the saint to have received the gift 
of speech, and to have pronounced the divine will in fsvour of the 
monastic order. And in a council summoned at Calne, in 
Wiltshire, where the claims of the rival orders were violently 
debated, Dunstan had just dechired that he committed the protec- 
tion of tbe church to Christ, when the floor of the council chamber 
soddenly gave way at the end on which the opponents of the 
monastic order were collected ; and being precipitated to the earth 
below, they were all either killed or dangerously hurt, while the 
archbishop and his friends remained uninjured. Some writers have 
■scribed this to the preparation of Dunstan, but the difficulties of 
tach a contrivance render it doubtfuL True it is, he improved the 
uddent and counterfeited a miracle, which corresponds with other 
incidents of his Hfe. The close of Dunstan's ambitious and busy 
eareer was of undiminished prosperity. He ended a long and 
'prosperous life in 989, in time to escape the calamities of war and 
foreign mvasion, in which the country was soon after plunged in 
tiie reign of Ethelred II. 

Most of the monkish writers make a conjuror of this busy pre- 
late. Poller, who had consulted them all, tells us that he was an 
excellent musician, which was a qualification very neceasanr to 
ecclesiastical preferment, for, he adds, *< preaching, in those days, 
eoold not be beard for singing in churches." The superior know- 
ledge of Dunstan in music was numbered among his crimes ; for, 
being accused of magic to the king, it was urged against him that 
^ had constructed, by the help of the devil, (probably before he 
bad taken him by tbe nose,) a harp, that not only moved of itself, 
bat played without ar^ ^uman assistance. With all his violence 
ind ambition, it ma : - ^posed that he was a man of genius and 
talents ; since it is a* , b^ the leaat monkish of his historians, 

tiiat he was not only ' lent musician, but a notable painter, 

ttd statuary. It is' 1- . j upon record, that he cast two of the 
helia of Abingdon Abbey with his own hands. {Monast. Anglte. 
torn. i. n. 104.) And, according to William of Malmsbury, who 
wrote about 1120, the Saxons had organs in their churches before 
tiM Conquest. He says that in the reign of Edgar, Dunstan gave 
an organ to the abbey of Malmsbury, which, by his description, very 
much resembled that in present use. He adds, that this benefaction 
of Dnnstan's was inscribed in a Latin distich on the organ pipes. 
" No circumstance,*' says a modem writer, *' can more impres- 
sively attest the superiority of Dunstan's attainments than having 
been ancosed, while at court, of demoniacal arts. Such charges give 
deoiOQstration of the talents and knowledge of the person so 
accused. In the very same century, another man of eminence 
saffered under a similar imputation, because he had made a sphere, 
invented clocks, and attempted a telescope. Many thought Dun- 
^0 mad; but, as his madlness was systematical, persevering, and 
popular, it was soon recognised to be prophetic intuition. His 
^fs to perpetuate his power and popularity cannot now be de- 
t^led, but they may be conjectured by one faculty which he claimed, 
^d which has been transmitted to us from his own authority. 
This was his power of conversing with the spiritual world. ** I can 
reUte one thing from himself," says his contemporary biographer, 
"that though he lives confined by a veil of flesh, yet, whether 
8wake or asleep, he was always abiding with the powers above.'* 



LINES 

ADDRESSED TO MT ROCKING-CHAIR.* 

Blessings on the invention fairi 
That first contrived the rocking chair. 

For wakeful ease or slumber ! 
Oft, with a fervour ever new, 
I've blest mine own, long-tried and true, 

In past hours without number. 

Friend at all seasons ! how I love. 
When morning o'er the earth doth move. 

Like some angelic creature, 
Seated within thy tranquil place. 
To greet with smiles her joyous face, 

And read each glowing feature ! 

Or when, with full and staring eye. 
The mid-day sun, in cloudless sky. 

Like well-fed furnace blazes. 
Safe nestled in thy shaded nook, 
To speed the needle's task, or look 

Into thought's mystic mazes. 

And oftener still, when pensive eve. 
Like some pale nun, her cell doth leave. 

And takes her silent station 
At the frail grate, where day and night 
Meet hand in hand, and in Heaven's sight 

Pay willing adoration. 

Then, wrapt in dreams, my heart will float, 
Like voyager in fairy boat 

To tbe blue vault ideal ; 
Till, quite forgetful of its strife, 
I slip, as 't were, tbe noose of Ufe, 

And dwell in worlds unreal. 

Yet deem not, when calm Reason calls, 
And from the height my spirit falls. 

Where idle fancies centre. 
That shades of discontent e'er pass 
Across my mind*s transparent glass. 

Or aught like dark thoughts enter. 

Oh, no I — within thy still domain, 
I count the joys, not few nor vain. 

Bom wiUi substantial being ; 
'Till to a livelier flame I fan 
Warm gratitude, and rise, some plan 

Of good in all things seeing. 

Then come at will, ideal bliss ! 
Thou 'It always find a welcome kiss 

From one that dearly loves thee : 
Yet, if thou choose to stay away, 
Believe me — oh, bewitching fay . — 

Thine absence will not move me. 

For, better than all fancied wealth, 

Rich in kind friends and much- prized health. 

With peace — best gift of Heaven f 
Books, quiet, leisure, free from care. 
Seated within my rocking-chair. 

What need that more be given } 
—From ** The Knickerbocker" New York Magamm, 



* The Americans commonly use eaay chairs mounted on rockari. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF SCARLET FEVER. 

A FEW preliminary observationa on the opinions popularly en- 
tertained of scarlet fever, will materially assist us in explaining, 
more clearly, the peculiar cliaracteristics of (his disease. From 
the matenial part of the community we are yet most desirous of 
claiming particular attention, as (he subject upon which we are 
now about to treat is deserving of their earnest consideration ; for, 
with the exception of the small-pox, not one of the diseases inci- 
dent to childhood carries occasionally into families to much sorrow, 
anguish, and desolation. 

The terms scarlatina, and scarlet fever, convey to many indivi- 
duals (he idea of two du^tinct meanings; scarlatina being often 
regarded as a disorder of a light and trifling nature, exhibiting a 
•light redness, or efflorescence of the skin, and supposed not to 
offer protection against an attack of scarlet fever. H o w frequent ly, 
indeed, do we hear in reply to the inquiry. Has such a child had 
scarlet fever ? No — but she has had scarlatina ; whereas the terms 
are in fact MgnonymouSt that is, signifying one and the same dis- 
order — scarlatina being the mere technical name for scarlet fever ; 
therefore, in proceeding, we may be permitted to use the words in- 
definitely, supposing ourselves to be understood as treating of the 
•ame identical disease. 

Amongst the various affections of the skin there is one called 
Jtoteola, and this, we believe, is often mistaken for, or confounded 
with, scarlatina. It is frequently caused by the irritation of teeth- 
ing, derangement of the bowels, accompanied by slight fever, and 
either generally or partially covering the skin with a rash of a rose 
colour ; sometimes it continues for a night only ; in other cases it 
appears for several days, but is not attended with the peculiar ap- 
pearance of the tongue, or the peeling off of the skin at the decline 
of the rash, which accompanies and follows scarlatina. " Roseola," 
observes a recent author, ^' has not unfrequently, especially by the 
older writers, been mistaken for treacles, or scarlatina ; hence pro- 
bably originated the notion which many entertain, that scarlatina, 
unlike other exanthematous fevers," (attended by cutaneous erup- 
tions arising from specific contagion,) ** may occur more than once 
in the same individual." Indeed, scarlatina was not accurately 
described as a distinct disease until the lust ha!f century ; even the 
most talented of the faculty confounding it with other skin affec- 
tions ; and it remained for Dr. Withering, who published an essay 
first in 1 778, and again in 1793, to describe it as a distinct disease. 

Before we attempt to delineate the symptoms which precede 
•nd attend scarlatina, we may observe, that this disease assumes 
various characters, according to the different seasons in which it 
prevails. In some seasons it is very mild, in others it is equally 
▼irulent and destructive of life ; even when it exists as a mild epi- 
demic, we generally hear instances of one or two families being 
attacked by it with so much violence as to prove fatal to some. 
Individuals of the same family, having the disease at the same 
time, may suffer very differently ; in demonstration of which we 
give the following instance : — 

A few months since, wo were requested to attend a young lady 
who had a sore throat ; on examining the throat and noticing the 
appearance of the tongue, we inquired if any redness of the skin 
had been observed? or if she had ever had scarlatina? Her 
mother (who is peculiarly watchful of any illness, of either her 
children or her servants) replied, that all her children, consisting 
of five, had been poorly ; the nursemaid had likewise been ill, and 
she herself had suffered from a sore throat *, but considering that 
the general indisposition which had prevailed in her family was 
merely the effects of slight colds, she had only treated it as such, 
by administering a little aperient medicine. We then more mi- 
nutely examined our patient, and discovered a desquamation, or 
peeling off of the skin ; and on requesting to see the others, we 
readily recognised the sequels of the disease, especially in the 
nursemaid, who had remaining that peculiar dropsical affection of 
the skin which is a frequent follower of scarlatina; we had there- 
fore no hesitation in pronouncing all the invalids to have had that 
disease. A few days afterwanb we were sent for to visit the 
father of the family, a man of the most sober and regular habits, 
who had only the day previous been attending to his usual avoca- 
tions ; he was evidently likewise labouring under sn attack of 
scarlet fever, but of a much more virulent nature than that through 
which his family had so favourablv passed. Fever of the severest 
symptoms set in instantly. In a lew hours, from being apparently 
in health, ha was unable to raise his hand to his head ; and for 
several days it was a struggle between life and death. 

This gentleman we watched with anxious eare, and seldom in 
the exercise of our profession have we been more gratified, or felt 



ourselves more amply rewarded, than in witnessing our oonsUnt 
but feeble efforts sanctioned by the all-healing power of Ptovideooi. 
Our patient gradually but slowly recovered, and is now hip|.iij 
sufficiently reinstated in health to return to his oidiniry bti;iine»i, 
and to superintend the responsible duties of a kind husband ani 
father. We have here plainly exhibited the different effects the 
same disease may have on the various members of one family : 
tlie mother, nursemaid, and flve children, passing through the 
disease so mildly as not to be known, except to the medical pne- 
titioner, whilst the father was so severely attacked, that grett 
doubts were at one period of the disorder entertaiaed of bis recovery, 
which was lingering and tedious. 

Scarlet fever, like measles, smalUpox, and hooping-cough, is coo. 
sidered to be propagated by contagion, and, generally speaking, 
only attacks once during life ; yet in this, as in other diseases, 
there are exceptions to the rule. But we are convinced such ia- 
stances do not frequently occur ; indeed Dr. WilUn stated thttke 
never saw a second attack upon the same individual amongst the 
number of two thousand patients, whom he had attended in scar- 
latina. 

The usual symptoms preceding this disease is slight shiveriig, 
but frequently in children this is unobsenred, and even adults will 
say, that they merely felt a little cold and chilly. Whea tbii 
irregular shivering is observed, it will be followed in a few boon by 
nausea and sometimes vomiting, heat of the skin, quick pubs, 
thirst, headache, and even delirium at this early period has beea 
noticed ; the throat becomes uneasy and sore, and there is fre- 
quently stiffness of the neck. These symptoms may continue kt 
one, two, or three days ; but generally on the second day the skia 
on the face, neck, and chest, will appear covered with minute ted 
points, which in twenty-four hours extend over the whole sorfui, 
covering the body with a diffuse redness, resembling the coleer tf 
a sahnon, when the fish is in high season. The skin is now, 
especially in the severer cases, very dry and pnngently hot ; tW 
tongue is either covered vrith a white fur, as if cream was spread 
over it, through whidi many minute red points appear, or it ii 
clean, smooth, and red. There is difficulty of swallowing, arisiag 
from soreness of the throat, and an enlargement of iu glands ; ikc 
voice is altered and hoarse ; and frequently there i* a secretioa of 
tenacious mucus or phlegm from the throat, which is distressinfi 
from the diffictdty experienced in expelling it. Towards the etea- 
ing, the symptoms increase, and delirium during the night is not 
unfrequent. Some comphun of an intolerable pricking oens4tioD, 
and will describe it as if thousands of needles were mnoing into 
them. 

The irruption may be regarded at its height on the fourth day, 
on the fifth it begins to disappear from the parts first affected, oa 
the sixth it is more indistinct, and on the eighth, it has cttsti to 
be perceptible. On the morning of the sixth day the skin begins 
to peel off from the (ace and neck, where the rash first appeared, 
and continues to do so, progressively, from other parts of the body, 
until the ninth or tenth day. The various sympioms accompany, 
ing the rash, gradually disappear with the redness; but the throat 
may continue sore ; tl^ tongue remain red, smootb, and clean, for 
some days. Languor and great debility follow the severe cases, 
from which, however, the recovery is more rapid than might bt 
ex))ectcd, provided the internal organs have escaped inflammatoiy 
action. 

The symptoms jnet described are such as occur in what b termed 
a smart attack of the disease ; but the reader will perceive, froia 
what has been previously stated, dkat it often assumes a much 
milder form, running its course so favourably as almost io escape 
notice. Would that it generally did so ; but, unhappily, at certaio 
seasons, when scariet fever ia generally prevalent, it is • violent, 
destructive, and very unmanageable disease. It is not, however, oir 
intention to take the reader through all its varieties, as we writs 
for maternal informatioB ; suffiotent, we trust, has been stated, to 
afford a general knowledge of the symptoms preceding and aocofli* 
panying scarlatina. 

We believe many individuals consider that the hidden lawswlnefa 
govern contagion must of necessity be known to medical men ; tod 
it is probable that some in the profession may assist in sustaining 
the delusion ; be this as it may, we are oftentimes questioned, ^n»t, 
how long the contagion may remain dormant, after it is imbibed 
into the system ? Second, when a person who has passed throo|ih 
the disease, ceases to communicate the contagion to (hose «bo 
have hitherto escaped its attack ? Our opinion is, that very little 
is yet known of contagion generally, or the laws which direct 
specific contagion ; therefore, when the above questions are put to 
usy we candidly acknowledge our inability to afford the desired 
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infirniBtioD. Indeed, many instances might be offered to prove 
liow indefinite the |)eriod jway be in both cases ; and the hazard of 
gifing a decided opinion will be illustrated by the following fact. 

We attended, a few years since, two children in a gentleman's 
fvnily, who had, simultaneously, scarlet fever : the cases were 
•erere. but both happily recovered. Tlie nursemaid remained in 
the room day and night, administering to all their wants. She said 
(ht had never had the disease, nevertheless was not deterred from 
tl>e performan^ of her duty. Three weeks afterwards, the family 
remoted to the sea-side, Uaving the maid in town : they remained 
absent six or sevi>fi weeks ; and, a fortnight after their return, the 
nursemaid was taken ill, and had a severe attack of scarlet fever. 

From what haH been suggested to parents, iu former articles, in 
this Journal, on the diseasts of childhood, we are inclined to hope, 
that the necessity of carefully watching the first approach of inflam. 
mstion taking place in any of the internal organs, will be deeply 
iaipre#sed on their recoiled ion. The disease now under our con- 
•idsratiuB, urgently demands the adoption of suitable remedies on 
the first evidence of local or internal inflammation. 

On the general management of scarlatina we shall say bat littV. 
The treatment in so varyini; a distease must be )eft to professional 
judgment and discretion. Yet, before concluding, we would wil- 
Uogly direct attention to the beneficial effects of frequently 
^atilatiag the bed chamber, and allowing a current of eool air to 
pass round the patient ; also by sponging the body with cold water, 
vben the skin is dry trnd hot. Dbcernment and professional 
knowledge are requisite to direct when sponging should take place, 
and we hope it will only be done by advice of the practitioner. 

In early life, we had an opportunity of witnessmg the effects of 
t1>e application of cold watei to the surface, when scarlatina was 
epidemic in a branch of the public service, and with such marked 
bcnrfit, that we have regretted that prejudice has often prevented 
ear nshif the like means so frequently in private life as we could 
have desired. The testimony of Dr. Bateman will, we trust, tend 
in some degree, to dissipate the prejudice which we have had to 
contend against ; for which purpose we extract the following strong 
commendation from his work on Cutaneous Diseases. 

" We are possessed/' says Dr. Bateman, " of no physical agent, 
as far as my experience has taught me, (not excepting even the 
use of blood-letting in acute inflammation,) by which the functions 
of the animal economy are controlled with so much certainty, 
safety, and promptitude, as by the application of cold water to the 
ikin under the augmented heat of scarlatina and some other levers. 
This expedient eombines in itself all the medicinal properties which 
lire indicated in this state of disease, and which we bhould scarcely, 
a priori, expect it to possess ; for it is not only the most t- fTectual 
febrifuge, but is, in fact, the only sudorific and anodyne which will 
Dot disappoint the expectation of the practitioner under these cir- 
camstaoce.4. 1 have had the satltfaciion, in numerous instances, 
of witnessing the immediate improvement of the symptoms, and 
the rapid change in the countenance of the patient, produced by 
▼ashing tlie skin. Invariably, in the course of a few minutes, the 
pnlse has been diminished in frequency, the thirst has abated, the 
tongue has become moist, a general free perspiration has broken 
forth, the skin has become soft and cool, and the eyes have bright- 
cued ; and these iadicaii<ms of relief have been speedily followed 
by a calm and refreshing sleep. In all these respects, the conditioQ 
of the patient presented a complete contrast to that which pre- 
ceded the cold washing ; and his languor was exchanged for a con- 
siderable share of vigour. The moi^id heat, it is true, when thus 
removed, is liable to return, and with it the distressing symptoms ; 
bnt a repetition of the remedy is followed by the same beneficial 
effects ss at first." 

Reader, let us repeat, (hat this simple remedy requires, and 
demands, the judgment of professional kaowledge before it is 
empteyed. 



DRYING OF STUFFS. 

An (pparatnt has been invented by MM. Penzoldt and 
Levesqae, for the rapid drying of stuffs of all kinds, without fire 
or pressure. It consists of a double drum, which turns on its 
ui) at the rate of four thousand times in a minute. The stuffs 
fe placed in it as they come out of the water, and, by the effect of 
rotation, the water contained between the threads is carried to- 
'p^rds the external covering of the drum, which is bored with holes. 
Woollen stufls are thus dried iu less than three minutes, when the 
apparatus is small ; and in eight minutes when it is larger. Flax 
and cotton stuffs require a short exposure to the air after being 
taken from the drum.— .^/Ae««Mm. 



A VISIT TO BOWOOD. 

Thouoh the Marquis of La^adowne had told me in London thai 
he regr^ted that I should not be able to see the pictures of Bo wood, 
because it was under repair, I would not pass so near this celebrated 
seat without visiting it. I therefore set out on the following 
morning in a single-horse oarriage, here called a fly. At yon 
approach Bowood, the ground becomes more unequal, the v«geta^ 
tion richer and more luxuriant. There is a long drive through the 
park, which is thickly wooded with lofty trees, before you reach 
the mansion. Being situated on a considerable en^inence, which 
commands the country far <ind wide, and built in the noble an4 
cheerful Italian style, it has a surprisingly beautiful appearance. 
On closer inspection, I was particularly pleased at a certain irre- 
gularity in the disposition of the considerable group of buildings, 
which produces a number of agreeable combinations, and makdi 
the architecture harmonize in a picturesque manner with the tnr- 
roundins scenery. The principal edifice, which, from its (jfrand 
proportions, has a very stately appearancCi is joined on the right 
side, but standing rather back, by a wing only on^ story high an4 
of great length, more in the style of fi villa, vidi a long opeti colon? 
nade. On the terrace before it, is an elegant flower-garden, divide4 
into regular beds. The wall of the colonnade is adorned with 
larger plants : myrtles, pomegranates, passion-flowers, all in fell 
blossom. On entering the colonnade, 1 was surrennded by inn«« 
merable flowers, which filled the air with their fragrance. Bebin^ 
this is the chapel, and, in two l^eautiful large apartments, the library. 
In one of them the book-cases are ornamented with elegant imitar 
tions of Greek vasex, and in the Qther by very good bronzes, aft^f 
the most celebrated antiques. On the other side of the main 
building, instead of a wing oorresponding with this in tiresome 
symmetry, there is another shorter wing, adjoining the baeh froDt, 
before which, in the angle that it forms, is another flower-gardett, 
but more retired and private. The prosp^t from the house is sin- 
gularly fine. At the foot of the genrly- sloping hiU, f^ lake pf cvn. 
siderable extent spreads out iu two befUtitully-windmg branche% 
the opposite bank of which rises again, »nd is thickly covered, Uk% 
this, with the finest timber. Further on, the view is bounded by 
fruitful plains, closed in with a hill. 

I accepted with the g eatest pleasure the kind offer of Ladj 
Lansdowne, to let the gardener show me the pleasure-grounds. 
We first went into the kitchen -garden, surrounded with a high wall, 
where everything is reared whioh E^gliMid, that is so far advanced 
ip the cultivation of vegetables, prqfluces. Bu^ in th^ |rO)indSf 
extending over seventy acres of lai^d, I learned what art, in wnion 
with a situation favoured by ngture, and a mild climate, is able to 
effect. The advantages of the lofty and most vigorous of the native 
trees, such as the oak, the ash, and the beech, are here happily 
united with the most various trees and shrubs of southern vegeta- 
tion. Cedars of Lebanon, ill their solemn majesty, melancholy 
cypresses, laurels, cork, oaks, cheerful arbntus, and tulip trees, 
fipd many others, are joined, with the roost refined taste, in thick 
massei, in large or small indepencfept groups, and afford the moft 
manifold variations, of completely secluded forest foliMet of § 
eonfined view from the mysterious gloom to the remote horiaon, to 
the richest and most various views of single parts of the garden, to 
the mirror of the lake, vrith its beautiful chain of hills, and thea 
far into the country beyond it. I admired in particular the taste 
for the picturesque, with which care had been taken to forpi beau- 
tifully graduated middle disUnces, and with which the whole wa^ 
again united by the velvety Uwn, which is k^pt in the most admir? 
able order. The bright sunshine, new and then interrupted by 
shadows of passing clouds, produced the most diversified and 
striking effecU of light and shade ; so that, revelling iu the enjoy- 
ment of the scenery, I passed some of the happiest hours of my 
life. Here, too, 1 was destined to be reconciled to arti^cial water- 
falls, to which I am otherwise a declared enemy.— Dr. WaagettU 
Art and Artists in England, 

THU PLBASUnn OF STVDT. 

I HAVE found that there is no mental pleasure like dwelling 
intensely for a time on one topic or one task ; and that distraction 
and dispersion lead to fatigue and ennui. Nothing can ever bo 
superfluous which contains sound sense, or elevated or tender and 
virtuous sentiment, expressed with manliness and force. It is 
affectation which ruins everything ; and I call everything affecta- 
tion which is imitated, but most of all which is mimicked.— j^ir B, 
Brydges. 
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THE TRUE POET. 
The tnio poet seeks to exemplify moral truths by the rays of an inTentlre 
fanagination. There Is implanted in bim a bpirltnal being, which adds to 
the material world another creation invisible to vulgar eyes.— Bry<^ef. 

THE SHAWANESE INDIAN-S. 

The Shawaneso are the only tribe among all our Indians who claim for 
themselves a foreign origin. Most of the aborigines believe their forefathers 
asoeoded from holes in the earth, and many of them assign a local habita- 
Uon to these traditionary places of nativity of their race : reminding us of 
some of the l^iends of antiquity, and derived perhaps from that remote 
period when barbarous tribes were troglodytes, subsisting upon the spon- 
taneous productions of the earth. The Shawaneee believe their ancestors 
inhabited a ftireign land, which, from some unknown cause, they deter- 
mined to abandon. They collected their people together, and niarched to 
the sea-shore. Here various persons were selected to lead them ; but they 
de(dined the duty, until it was undertaken by one of the Turtle tribe. He 
placed himself at the head of the procession, and walked into the sea. The 
mooters immediateljf divided, and ihey pasted along the bottom of the ocean ^ 
mitil they reached this *' Island."* The Shawancse have one institution 
pecnliar to themselves. Tlicir nation was originally divided into twelve 
tribes or bands, bearbig difiTerent names. Each of those tribes was subdi- 
vided, in the usual manner, into families of the Eagle, the Turtle, &o. ; 
these animals constituting their totems. Two of these tribes have become 
•ztinot, and their names are forgotten. The names of the other ten are 
preserved, but only four of thene are now kept distinct. Of the six whose 
Barnes are preserved, but whose separate characters are lost, no descendants 
<tf one of them now survive. The remains of the other five have become 
Inoorporated with the four existing tribes. To this day, each of the four 
tides of their coimoU-houses Is assigned to one of these tribes, and invari- 
ably occupied by it. To us they appear the same people, but they profess 
to possess the power of discerning, at sight, to which tribe an individual 
belongs— ^ufory qfthe Indians in North America. 

PAINTING. 

Painting Is the intermediate somewhat between a thought and a thing.— 
CoUridge, 

MR. TIMMS OF THE TREASURY. 

A clerk of the Treasury dined at the Beef-steak Club, where he sat next 
te a noble Duke, who conversed freely with him. Meeting his Grace in the 
street some days afterwards, and encouraged by his previous familiarity, he 
iiooosted him with—" Ah I my lord, how d'ye do ?" The Duke looked sur- 
prised. *' May I know, sir, to whom I have the honour of speaking?"— 
•« Oh ! why— don't you know? We dined at the Beefsteak Club— I'm Mr. 
Timms of the Treasury." '< Then," said the Duke, turning on his heel, 
" Mr. Timms of the Treasury, I wish you a very good morning I" 

EFFECTS OF STEAM NAVIGATION. — EGGS. — FEATHERS. 
The value. In money, of one seemingly unimportant article, eggs, taken 
in ths course of the year to the above two ports fh>m Ireland, amounts to at 
least 100,000{. The progress of this trade affords a cnrious illustration of 
the advantage of commercial facilities in stimulating production and equal- 
islBg prices. Before the establishment of steam-vessels, the market at 
Cork was most irreguUrly supplied with eggs from the surrounding dis- 
trict: at certain seasons they were exceedingly abundant and cheap, but 
these seasons were sure to bo followed by periods of scarcity and high prices, 
and at times it Is said to have been difficult to purchase eggs at any price in 
the market. At the first opening of the improved channel for conveyance 
to England, the residents at Cork had to complain of the constant high 
price of this and other articles of farm produce ; but, as a more extensive 
market was now permanently open to them, tlie farmers gave their attention 
to the rearing and keeping of poultry, and at the present time eggs are pro- 
oorable at all seasons in the market at Cork ; not, it Is true, at the extremely 
low rate at which they could formerly be sometimes bought, but still at 
much less than the average price of the year. A like result has followed the 
introduction of this great improvement in r^^ard to the supply and cost of 
various articles of produce. In the apparently unimportant article, feathers, 
it may be stated, on the respectable authority above quoted, that the yearly 
importation into England from Ireland reaches the amount of 500,000/. 

"Porter's Progress cfthe Nation. 

LUTHER*8 STATUE AT WITTENBERG. 
The town-hoose of Wittenbeiv is as venerable as ditopidatlon and weather- 
S tiinsoan make it. In front stan^ a bronze statue of Luther, bySchadow, 
under a gothic canopy uf iron, and inscribed perhaps with a double 
allusion: 

Isfs Gottes werk, so wird's bestehen ; 
Ist's menschen's, so wird's untergehen. 
If God's work, it wHl aye endure ; 
If num's, 'tis not a moment sure. 

The divine spirit of geniiu within the statue will scarce render It immortal : 
clumsy and characteristic, it expresses the massive vulgarity of Luther's 
mind well, but destroys all reverence for the original, and makes affection 
ridiculous : if Protestant art ke^w to this unamiable style in representing 
sanctified personages, image worship is impossible, and the Virgin herself 
might be admitted into our churches without fear of producing one idolator. 
Tet Schadow ranks high among German sculptors.— J (Aentrtim. 



SILENCE NOT ALWAYS A MARK OF WISDOM. 

Silence does not always mark wisdom. 1 was at dinner some time seo, h 
company with a man who listened to me. and said nothing for a long tlm ; 
but he nodded his head, and I thought him intelligent. At length, tovardi 
the end of the dinner, some apple dumplings were placed on ths tabW. tad 
my man had no sooner seen them than he burst forth with, " Tbem't tbc 
Jockeys for me !" I wish Spundieim could have examined the f«Uon^t b«a 
—Coltridge. 

COUNSEL OF PYTHAGORAS. 

It was the wise counsel of Pythagoras—** Dig not up fire with a swurd:** 
that is, «* Provoke not a person already swoln with anger by petolaataal 
evil speeches."— ITieri Opera. 

INDIAN OPINION RESPECTING WASHINGTON. 

It Is related that, when, fifteen years after Braddock's unfortDittteex]». 
dition, in which Washington served, he went westward a second thne, on 
an exploring tour to the Ohio river, a company of Indians came to (ben, 
with an interpreter, at the head of whom was an aged and venenUediicf. 
This personage made known to them, by the interpreter, that, betrtog 
Colonel Washington was in that region, he had come a long w«j tovidt 
him : adding that, during the battle of the Monongahela, be had itsfled 
him out as a conspicuous obiect, fired hb rifle at him many thsei, uA 
directed his young warriors to do the same, but, to his utter astonithiMQt, 
none of their balls took effect Ho was then persuaded that the joathful 
hero was under the especial guardianship of the Great Spirit, aod eewed 
to fire at him any longer. He was now come to pay homage to ths ass 
who was tho particular favourite of Heaven, and who could nenr die ii 
battle.— SparAc'f Life of Washington. 

THE ARAB STEED. 
The Bedouins appear as kind and gentle to tho brute creation a« tbe^in 
to one another, and their fond attachment to their horses is protrrbUl 
D'Arvieux tells us a most interesting story of on Arab, who bid ten 
obliged to sell his mare, making very frequently a long journey to cone nd 
sec her. *• I have seen him," says he. " cry with tenderness, whilit iki^ 
and caressing her. He would embrace her, would wipe her eyes with Ui 
handkerchief, rub her with his shirt-sleeves, and f^ve bsr a Uwiand 
bleesings. * My eyes.' would be say to her, * my soul, my heart ! mot 1 to 
so unfortunate as to have thee sold to so many masters, and notto kccf 
thee myself? I am poor, my antelope! I have brought thee up lUcet 
child ; I never beat nor chid thee. God preserve thee, iny dearest .' Urn 
art pretty, thou art sweet, thou art lovely ! God defend thee from tho loob 
of tho envious.' "—Addison's Damascus and Palmyra. 

TACITURNITY. 
Metellus was onoe asked by a young centurion, " What design hs had aov 
in hand ?" who told him. that, if he thought hisown shirt was priry to ioj 
part of his counsel, he would immediately pluck it off, and bura it- 
Plutarch. 

ETYMOLOGY. 
Few have ever looked to the French word ** aliens " for the derintk* <d 
the English «< along" (come along) ; yet it is the same hi sound and nett- 
ing.— J mfrfwe* Anecdotes. 

TRAVELLING IN 1708. 
I wrat directly to Mrs. Goodman : she seemed startled when 1 tdd ber I 
was come to take my leave of her, and that I was to set out in the Canter- 
bury stage at /our o'clock next morning; that my things had slresdy gone 
to the Star hm on Fish-street Hill, where I was to lie; and that it would 
give me great pleasure if she would favour me with her compsoy to break- 
fast at the Green Man on Blackheath. where the stage woaW stop, and the 
passengers breakfast, but that she must be there by nine o'Ooek : this the 
faithfully promised. I set out immediately for one in the neighboeihoed 
who let out coaches, and agreed with him for a chariot and four, and took 
my leave Next morning, when I came to the coach, there were bat two 
lady passengers. I perceived that one of them was a woman of fortuw, 
having two servants in livery on horseback, and the other her waltiof- 
maid. Behag come to the Green Man. the chariot soon came with Mr». 
Goodman, who brought another hidy with her. I gave the eoachman a 
shUling to drink, desiring him to let us have as much time as be oouU 
spare, which he promised. Ws staid about an Aowr and a M^. then we took 
leave of my cousin and her companion.— Jtf«mot'r« qfCapt. Peter Dr«lu. 

DANGEROUS. 
A young man, having cut his finger, sent for a physician, who, ift«r 
examining the woimd, requested his servant to run as ftmt as ponibk, aad 
to get him a oertafai plaster. •* Oh my !" cried the patient, •• is the daaftf 
so great ?- Yes," was the reply : •• if the fellow dont nm fast, ftn afnJd 
the out will be well before he gets back."— JVae York Mirror. 

A MIRACLE. 

An old Irish beggarman, pretending to be dumb, was utterly diiccncerttd 
by the sudden question, •♦ H<»w many years have you been dunib ?" " Fi« 
years, last St. John's Eve, please your honour."— OW Newspaper. 

London: WILLIAM SMITH. 113, Fleet Street, Edlnburfh: FiaM 
dt Co. DublUi : Coaav ft Co^Printed by Bradbury ft Kvana, WhiiefrUn. 
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THE BRITISH NAAT. • 

FIFTH ARTICLB. — DIHKN8IONS AND VALUB OF A SKVBMTT- 
POUB GUN SHIP. DBSCRIPTION AND WBIOHT OF THE 
PRINCIPAL MATBRIAL8. 

" Bribomia needs no bolwirks. 
No tower* akng the steep : 
Her mandk Is o*cr the nunmtain v»Te, 
Her home is on the deep." Camfull. 

Bbfobs leaving harbour, some description of our ship's dimen* 
aoDs and the principal materials on board will doubtless be 
acceptable to the reader. The burthen then is 1741 tons, length 
on deck 176 feet, extreme breadth 48 feet 2 inches, depth in hold 
21 fleet, dranght of water, (that is, portion immersed,) about 22 
feet. 180,000 feet of timber are used in the fabric, and of this, 
nearly 3000 loads, or 150,000 feet, are oak ; it requires two thousand 
well-grown trees, of two tons weight each, to produce this quantitj, 
and sapposing them to grow at two rods apart, or forty on each 
etitate acre, the produce of fifty acres is consumed in constructing 
a ship of this dass. The part immersed is corered with 3206 ^eets 
of copper, weighing 12 tons 14 cwt., and the total value of the vessel, 
vhen completely furnished for fordgn service, is j£90,000. 

The expense of maintaining the crew in wages and victuals is 
jf27,50O per annum. 

All vessels from 64 to 120 guns are called indifferently Ships of 
the line. Liners, or line of Battle Ships. Those distinguished as 
two-deckers, have tufo complete batteries from end to end, inde- 
pendent of lighter guns in other positions, and they are rated from 
60* to 90 guns. Three-deckers have three unbroken batteries on 
each side of the ship, besides the guns on the quarter-deck, poop, 
and forecastle. 

But every ship-of-war has another deck between that which sus- 
tains the lower battery, and the hold, called the orlop-deck ; the 
fore part of which is occupied by the gunner, boatswain, and 
carpenter's store-rooms, and the fore cock-pit, around which the 
cabins of those officers are situated. Next to the fore cock-pit are 
^ cable tiers on each side, wherein the hempen cables ate coiled, 
the middle part being occupied by the room for stowing the spare 
nils, called the sail room ; for every ship carries to sea a complete 
tuit of sails, consisting of three of each principal sort, so as always 
to have two in reserve — and two of the lighter sorts, leaving one 
in reserve. Next to the tiers is the after cock-pit, surrounded by 
the cabins of the surgeon, purser, and marine officer — ^the dispen- 
sary, and several store-rooms; and at the foot of the ladder which 
communicates with the deck above, is situated the purser's 
stewards'.room, where provisions are weighed out to the different 
messes. The scene presented on these occasions is not unlike that 
so graphically described by Smollett in Roderick Random nearly a 
century ago, except that greater order and cleanliness are now appa- 
rent in this and every part of a ship-of-war. 

Under the orlop-deck, the ballast, coals, chain cables, water, and 

' Ships of 60 guns now only exist in the navies of Holland, Denmark, and 
Sweden, their light draught of water fitting thei^ better than larger vessels 
for the Baltio and North Seas. They have been ezoloded from the British 
aod French navies. 
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provisions, are stowed in holds,whicharedirided into compartment?, 
called the coal-hole, fore, main, and after holds, spirit and bread- 
rooms. The heaviest substances are placed as near the middle as 
possible, and at each extremity the powder is stored in the fore and 
after magazines, which are approached by passages, and scoured by 
strong doors, never opened until every fire and light in the ship» 
except the argand lamp which lights the magazine, (the socket of 
which is surrounded with water,) have been carefully extinguished. 

The holds are entered by hatchways, (open spaces about seven 
feet square,) and with the exception of the fore and main holds, in 
which nothing but ballast and water are stowed, the hatches which 
cover these are locked down, and never opened but at stated periodsi 
in presence of the proper officers. 

As the orlop-deck is only partially immersed below the water 
line, a space of about five feet wide is left next to the ship's side 
all around it, and here the carpenter and his crew take their poet 
in battle, ready to plug up holes made by shot near to or under the 
water line, technically called <* between wind and water;" and 
which would, if not stopped, admit leakage to a dangerous extent, 
particularly when the ship was inclined over by the pressure of the 
wind on her sails. The sides of the orlop-deck are frequently 
whitewashed, particularly in warm climates. 

The next deck above the orlop is called the *^ lower deck;" on 
this the heaviest battery of cannon is arranged, consisting of four- 
teen guns on each side, reaching from one end to the other. The 
deck is aired and lighted by port-holes, (open spaces two feet nine 
high by three feet five broad,) through which the guns are pointed 
when discharged ; but as these are not more than six feet above the 
water's edge when the ship is stored, and would admit water, if not 
filled up when the vessel was inclined by the wind, ol> the sea high, 
they are covered with hanging shutters called portSf which may be 
opened and shut at pleasure ; and the joints being lined with thick 
flannel, are, when barred down, nearly water-tight, and strong 
enough to resist the force of the elements. For greater conve- 
nience, these ports have small apertures called scuttles, which 
admit the air when opened, and also strong pieces of glass called 
bull's-eyes, which at all times admit the light 

It is on this lower deck that the whole ship's company are 
messed and berthed, with the exception of the captain, the ward- 
room, and warrant officers, who occupy cabins, and the '* gentle- 
men" who sleep in the cockpit and the tiers. 

The seamen's mess tables are placed between the guns, beginning 
in the fore part of the ship ; and adjoining them and extending to 
the gun-room (the gentlemen's mess place) are the marines. The 
hammocks (beds) are suspended from the beams, being eighteen or 
twenty inches asunder ; a small space, but as every alternate one 
belongs to the watch on deck, and therefore vacant, it is found 
sufficient These hammocks are a kind of sack, suspended at each 
end, and in the morning they are lashed up in a long roll something 
in the form of a bolster, carried on deck, and stowed around the 
quarter-deck, waist, and forecastle, in painted cloths which protect 
them from the wet. The junior lieutenant's and chaplain's cabins are 
on each side of the gun-room, and there is a partition called a 
p 
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bulk-head that divides this room» which is about thirty feet long, 
from the messes outside. Above the mess table of the (un* 
room the tiller traverses : and this is moved to the right or left to 
regulate the ship's steerage, by ropes passing through pulleys and 
attached to the barrel of a wheel under the poop. 

The sides of the lower deck are generally painted of a light 
yellow or straw colour, and the arrangement of the mess tables and 
utensils on shelves between the guns, give to the whole a very 
eomfortable appearance. 

Above the lower is the main deck, which has also an unbroken 
battery of fifteen guns on each side ; these, although sometimes of 
the same calibre, are always lighter than the guns below. On the 
fore part of this deck the sick-bay or hospital is phiced, next to that 
is the gaUey, or kitchen, a well arranged plan of boilers, ovens, &c., 
besides one large range in front and stoves suspended around. 
The sides of this deck are clear as fkr as the wardroom bulkhead, 
but the middle is generally occupied by the live stock, such as 
sheep, pi{rs, &c. in pens. Next to the stem Is the wardroom, 
already alluded to as the mess phice of the officers, a room about 
30 feet by 10, having a long table in the middle, and around it are, 
beginning on the right-hand side from the stem, (called the star- 
board side,) the cabins of the 1st Lieutenant, 2d Lieutenant, and 
Captain's Steward — the last communicating by means of a stair 
with the cabin above— on the left, or larboard side, the Master, 
Captain of Marines, and Wardroom Steward — the third and fourtii 
Lieutenants' cabins being outside of the wardroom door. These 
cabins are about nine feet square, each inclosing a gun, and 
furnished at the expense of the occupants ; they are aired and 
lighted by the port-hole. 

The deck above this is only partly covered over by the poop, 
which roofs the Captain's cabin ; and the divisions are distin- 
guished as quarter-deck, waist, and forecastle. 

The quarter-deck extends from the cabin door to about the centre 
of the ship, when it is terminated by the waist, a space in the 
middle of which is stowed the spare masts, yards, and spars, and 
upon these the larger boats : a passage of eight feet wide on each side 
of the waist connects the quarter-deck and forecastle, and much of 
the work of bracing about the yards, setting and taking in the sails, 
&c. is performed on the latter pUtform, which is besides armed 
with a couple of light guns. 

A row of seven short pieces called carronades, extends ofl eaeh 
side from the extremity of the waist to the stem, along the quarter- 
deck, and two of these on each side are inclosed in the captahi's 
cabin, which is divided into two compartments, the front appro- 
priated as his dining-room ; the whole being about thirty feet in 
length. This cabin Is handsomely fitted up, principally at the 
captain's expense, well aired and lighted from the stem windows, 
and as the two divisions extend over the whole breadth of the ship, 
they form very capacious rooms ; sometimes they are divided into 
three, at the option of the captain. 

The quarter-deck is the grand parade of the ship. Here the 
^ officer of the watch takes his post, and every person who appears 

thereon salutes him by raising his hat. In this part of the ship 
the principal officers are stationed in action, and from hence all 
orders are issued during the performance of evolutions. It is here 
also that the officers repair for promenading ; the weather side at 
sea, (that is, the side from whence the wind blows,) or the star- 
board side at anchor, being appropriated to the captain and 
wardroom officers, the other side to the ** gentlemen." 

The poop is a light deck extending over the captain's cabin, and 
beyond it is a space outside his cabin door, which covers the wheel 
by which the vessel is steered ; there are small cabins on each side 
of this space, one occupied as an office by the clerk, the other as a 



pantry by thp captain's servants. Some of tiie work of the ship ii 
performed on thp poop, and there the signal men take their sta- 
tions i the middle part is generally occupied by coops of poultry 
for sea stock, and a chest of arms ready for use is always kept oa 
this deck. Formerly it was the practice to carry guns on the poop, 
but from their exposed situation they were of little use in action, 
besides that great weight in this position tended to strain the ship. 

The reader will understand that the guns upon the different dedi 
are not placed immediately above eaeh other, for aneh an amagr 
ment Would weaken the ship, by the openings called port-holes 
being perpendicular. The main-deck port-holes are in the 
over-space between the guns of the lower-deck, and the quarte^ 
deck in like manner between the main, so as to cheeker these 
openings and preserve a greater degree of unbroken substance in 
the frame. The sides being painted in yellow streaks of about 
tiirae feet wide, and the porU bUoked, present to the view the 
appearance of a dotted checkered board** 

Having thus described generally the interior of a seventy-fonr 
gun ship, we shall now proceed to enumerate the various articles 
which mftke up the weight of material, and the area of canvas 
opposed to the wiod for moring this mighty mass, and show the 
proportions of the principal stores, &c. which are carried to set. 
For this ©numeration we we, fcr the most part, indebted to the 
very wp#llent work Qf Mr. Edye, on the *« Equipment and 
Displacement of Ships md Vessels of War."t 

A^ seventy-four gun ship, fitted for foreign service : 

Tons, tiwiM, ys- 
Iron baUast and tanks .... 196 

Water ...... . 260 9 • 

Provisions, spirits, and slops (seamen's elotlies) f 14 18 • 

Coal and wood 53 

Men and their effects ... , 65 

Lower masts and bowsprit . . • . 36 14 
Topmasts, top-gallant masts, yards, and caps .27 11 
Spare topmasts, yards, and booms . . IS IS 

Rigging and blocks .... • 54 9 

Sails and spare sails . , « , ^ 9 14 3 
Anchors, and cables (hempen and iron) ' . 71 6 

Boats and their gear 9 14 8 

Boatswain'e and carpenter's stores, rope, &c. . 48 8 
Gunner's stores, breechens, tackles, &c. .22 SO 

Guns .,,..,., 178 7 

Gunpowder 20 16 2 

Shot (cannon-balls) of every sort . . . 79 17 • 

Total weight received on board 1S59 11 8 

Weight of the ship's huU . . 1«18 U 

Total weight of the ship, complete for foreign } 2676 6 
iervioe . . ^ . » » S 

As the reader may be curious for more minute particulars, we 
add the individual weight, size, and cost, of some of the principal 
articles. 

The length of the mainmast is 36 yards ; diameter, 3 feet. It 
is formed of pieces, scarfed or jointed scientifically, of 12 tow 
18 cwt of pine, bound together with 27 cwt 5 qrs. and 20 lb. of 
iron ; weighs 14 tons 6 cwt., and ite value is 400/. 

The largest sail is the main course, or mahnsail, which has 918 
yards of canvas ; being 86 feet wide at the head (or upper part 
attached to the mainyard), 90 feet 6 in. at the foot (or lower part), 

« Linen were first patoted checker-aided by Lord Nelaon, to dUtinguiA 
his ships from those of the combined fleets of France and Spain, ta IW: 
prior to that, veaaels w»i« either all black, or roHered by a single white, red, 
or yellow streak. The painting still depends cqtirply on the taste of tW 
captain, but most adopt Ae checkered side. 

t The importance of this book maybe estimated from the feet, that it hu 
been translated by order of the Sovereigns of France, Russia, and Egypti Av 
the use of their navies. 
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48 feet 9 in. in depth, with an area of 4300 feet Its weight* in- 
doding the rope which sarronnda it (called the bolt-rope), is 
about 15 cwt. ; its yalue, 150/. The largest anchors are 70 cwt., 
and the valae of each 210/. The ^mpen cables are 120 fathoms 
long, and 92 inches in drcumferenoe ; the chain cables are 70 
ftthoms long, weight about 135 owt., and valiie 37 6L 

The rope used in the whole of the rigging, of different sizes, 
from three-fourths to eighteen inches in droumference, measures 
27,152 fiithoms, or 54,304 yards.* 

There are 11,130 yards of canras in the sails ;f and, when all 
plain sail is set, (that is, every sail that can catch the breeze,) the 
area presented to the wind is 25,000 feet. 

The provisions enumerated are suffieient for sixteen weeks' 
consomption, and the water about ten weeks'; giving an allowance 
of one gallon to each of the crew per day, and also sufficient for 
washing. 

The guns, &c. will be minutely desoribed hereafter, when 
delineating their various properties, in an article on armament. 
The powder carried to sea is 335 barrels of 90 lb. each, and eight 
cases of 120 lbs. ; total, 31,110 lbs. } value, )037/., at Sd. per lb. 

We have already observed that, as the ortw enlist, they are 
placed in watches ; besides this, a station, at different evolutions, 
is also assigned to every seaman and marinet and a complete set of 
watch, station, and quarter biUs are prepared, under th^ first 
heatenaot's directions, as soon as he has had an opportunity of 
testing the men's abilities. This ci^inot be oo;npleted until the 
ship proceeds to sea : it is necessary, however, to make arrange-i 
ments provisionally, and to divide the crew into portions, deno- 
Biinated quarter-masters, gunner's crew, boatswain's mates, 
forecastle men, fore, main, and mizen top-men, after-guard, 
waisters, and idlers ; all of whom havp especial duties to perform, 
according to the nature of the work. The mates render the first 
lieatenant assistance in these arrangements, whioh are made as 
soon as possible, because it is necessary to loose the sails to dry, 
fori them again, and various other matters, alihough the ship is in 
harbour. 

A ship of war is readily distinguished frqm a trading vessel by 
ner neat appearance, but, above all things, by the squareness of 
her yards, and precision of the rigging and ropes, being tightly 
distended, and not hanging in loops, when at anchor. The 
boatswain has the care of' squaring the yards, — that is, pliRlng 
them parallel to eaob other nt right angles across the masts; 
and for this purpose he repairs every morning in a boat to 
a short distance fh>m the ship, and, having brought the three 
masts in a line, he proceeds to direct mj alteration that may be 
required, and to correct ai^y defect that strikes his practised eye* 
He makes known his wishes by means of his pipe, or call, to one 
of his mates, who is stationed to watch his signals ; and men 
being placed where required, the matter is effected, and precision 
attained, in a short time, amidst a flourish of whistling, which the 
boatswain takes mere than ordinary delight in on this especial 
occasion, he being the principal performer ; whereas on board he 
QSQs his call for purposes directed by the commanding officer. 

Besides getting up and down top^^allant yards, the sails are 
loosed to dry two or three times a-week ; and this is done by a 
signal from the admiral's ship, or by wntching the motions of the 
"flag." The sails are loosened (let fall) from the yards, or 



* In every rope there is a particular yam, called the ** rogue's yarn," 
yrhich denotes it to ^long to the Crown ; and all rope is manufactured in 
the dockyards, prlscipaUy at Chatham, where there is a large ropemaking 
establishment. 

t Canvas is generally pvrobased hy oontraot. As soon as recdved, every 
doth is marked by a waving blue line, in order to Caoilitate detection, if 
itden. All other artidee belonging to the Grovra are marked, oven to the 
■nalleit nail, principally with the wsU-)mown broad anow. 



rolled up (furled) in a very short space of time, particularly after 
the men have been drilled for a few months ; and this operation, 
as well as making or shortening sail suddenly, has a very striking 
effeot,*-th^ ship in one minute being clothed with canvas at every 
point, and her masts hid ; or entirely stripped, and every portion 
of sail placed out of view, and rolled up to the yards so neatly as 
scarcely to increase their size or destroy the symmetry of their 
lines. 

The boats in use up to this time have been lent for the harbour 
service, whilst the others were fitting and painting, being reserved 
until the ship was ready for sea. They are now received, and 
they consist of a launch, barge, pinnaee, two cutters, joUy-boat, 
and gig. We shall describe them more partioukrly afterwards. 
It is usual to hoist up the boats at sunset, ezeept one or two that 
may be wanted later at night, when a ship is ready for sea. 

We shall now describe the nmoner in which the watcnea are 
divided* The seamen and marines we will suppose to be at wateh 
and watoh,^that is, in two watches subdivided into parts, reliev- 
ing each other alternately (although it is usual in some ships to 
place them in three watches) ; only a portion of each watch is, 
however, required to be awake on deck at night. But the officers 
are in three watches, and therefore expected to be always on the 
alertt The division of time is so arranged that two watches may 
havf) eight hours below and four on deck, and four below and eight 
on deck, on alternate nights ; whilst the officers in three watches 
have the first, the middle, or the morning watch, on successive 
nights. 

The arrangement is thus : — Beginning with the forenoon watch 
of four hours, from eight to twelve at noon ; next, the afternoon 
wateh of the same length, ending at four, afternoon ; followed by the 
first dog-watch, from four to six. Next, the second dog-watch, from 
six to eight ; the first watch, from eight to midnight ; the middle 
watch, from midnight tiU four ; ^d the morning watch, from four 
till eight o'dook. By these alternations, and the intervention of 
the dog-watches of two hours each, the changes are equally brought 
about, and the time is measured by the sentinel at the cabin-door 
tnming a sand-glass at the end of every half-hour, when a bell is 
struck from one to eight times, which completes the watch of four 
hours. At noon each day, the true time is adjusted by an obser- 
vation of the sun at sea, or by a timepiece in port. 

Supposing the ship now prepared for leaving harbour, and the 
wind and tide to serve, a blue-peter is hoisted* which denotes that 
the ship is about to leave the port. This is a blue fiag, having a 
square patch of white in the centre, displayed at the fore top- 
gallant^mast headi i^nd, if the parties suauaoned are slow in 
obeying the signal, attention is called to it by firing a gun. It is 
also a warning to those persons who have anything to put on board 
that the last moment for doing so has arrived. 

The master attendant has charge of the ship in moving from one 
position to another in harbour, but now a pilot is necessary ; and, 
should h^ not make his appearance at the time appointed, the 
union-jack is hoisted at the fore, being, in all crises, and under all 
dreuBwtanoes, the signal that a vessel requires a pilot 

As the ship is fastened to moorings, these are slipped (that is, 
disconneeted) when the sails are set, and the course is shaped for 
the harbour's mouth.* When just outside, the adnliral's flag ia 
saluted with fifteen guns ; and this mark of respect is acknow- 
ledged by the flag-ship firing nine guns in return.f 

* A steam-vessel i« generally employed to tow ships out of harbour wken 
the wind is adverse, and this greatly expedites the service. 

t The number of guns in a salute is rtgulated aooording to the rank of 

the parties :— Tho royal salute is SI guns, and to tliis the diflierent memben 

of the Royal Family are entitled, the Lord High Admiral, 19 guns; 

Admiral of the Fleet, 17 ditto ,* Admiral, 15 ditto ; Yice-Admlna, 18 ditte ; 
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Saluting has a yery pretty effect, particularly when performed by 
a whole fleet at the same time, and the wind is not strong enongh 
to blow the smoke away too quickly. The guns are always fired 
alternately from either side, and the time between ea^h discharge 
is marked by the gunner, who gives the word. 

On arriving at Spithead, the ship is anchored and tiie sails 
furled. As soon as the tide serves, she is moored; an operation 
which consists in so arranging two anchors as that the cables 
attached to each may bear an equal strain when the wind blows 
from the most exposed part of the roadstead. 

The captain seldom takes up his residence on board until the 
ship is on the point of sailing, and the time which now elapses 
before the orders arrive to proceed to sea is occupied by the first 
lieutenant in getting the ship into trim, preparatory to that event. 
At the first convenient opportunity the powder is brought on 
board, and, when all is reported ready, a day is fixed for paying 
two months* wages to the crew, called the advance ; which is over 
and above any sum they may have become indebted to the purser 
for bed, blankets, or slops (clothes), all which is charged against 
their accruing wages. 

In the mean time, we will suppose that a court-martial has been 
ordered upon an officer of the fleet, and that the captain's presence 
is required as a member of the court. In our next article, we 
shall describe the forms pertaining to this solemn and interesting 
ceremony. 



RUNAWAY PEOPLE. 

Onb day in the autumn of last year, we were seated on the 
top of a coach, going from Rugby to Denbigh Hall, a short time 
before the Birmingham Railway was opened throughout the entire 
line. We were seated beside a young couple, and of coarse soon 
fell into familiar conversation with them. The young man was a 
very nice genteel-looking young fellow, possessed of considerable 
intelligence, and modest and affable in his demeanour. His age 
might be about twenty-one. The lady was much hi? superior, 
howeve-r, both in age and in intelligence, though, comparatively, 
her personal attractions were inferior. That they were a loving 
couple was evident, not from any offensive intrusion of its exhi- 
bition, but from little attentions which quickly catch the observa- 
tion of the uninterested. We could not midce out whether they 
were married or not, nor did we think it was any particular busi- 
ness of ours to inquire ; it was enough that their conversation 
was pleasing, and their conduct quiet, yet attractive. After a 
rather pleasant day spent in their company, we lost them among 
the crowd that stepped out of the carriages on the train which 
brought us on the rulway from Denbigh Hall to London. 

Next day, on turning over the newspapers which had accumu- 
lated during a brief absence, our attention was caught by an 
advertisement, which was addressed to a young man, who was 
supposed to have gone off with a female (describing her) by the 
Birmingham Railway, intreating him to return to lus family and 
friends. The description perfectly answered the young couple. 
"Ah," thought we, " many little twmt in our pleasant conversa- 
tion are now explained ! " For instance, the foolishness of youth 
formed a topic — how often we do many headstrong, foolish 
actions when we are young, the very recollection of which suffuses 
a .blush on the cheek years afterwards, though everybody has 
completely forgotten the circumstances, except the individual 
himself. The young man had blushed himself at this remark — 
his naturally florid complexion became of a distressing scarlet, 
and the topic was instantly changed. Passing a village where 



Bear- Admiral, or Commodore of the first class, 11 ditto ; Commodore of the 
second class. Captain or Commanding Officer of any Ship^-War, 9 ditto ; 
The ahove are called military salutes. Besides those, oivilians are entitled 
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the speaker had arrived with an empty purse, and had been com- 
pelled to wait till money had been sent down from London, this 
also raised a fresh discussion on the awkwardness of wanting 
money in a strange place ; and again the young man blushed so 
deeply, and appeared so distftssed, that we were glad to leave 
him alone for a time, his companion exerting her powers of con- 
versation (which were considerable) to restore him to his equani- 
mity. Now, this advertisement revealed how unlucky and maU 
apropos were some of the remarks in our conversation ! The 
young man had foolishly gone off — of his own accord, wc were 
going to say, but some of our fair readers will be apt to hint that, 
as the lady was his superior both in age and in inteUigenoe, she 
must have been a moving party in the movement. It makes no 
matter, he was come to years of discretion ; and she did not 
carry him off hyforce, whatever she might have done by blandish* 
meni. At all events, they were a very modest affable couple, and 
seemed very much attached to each other; and we sincerely 
trusted, not only that the young man was married, but that be 
was restored to his friends, and that they received him kindly, 
without keeping up that frowning kind of recollection of the 
affair, which often tends to unsettle a previously steady character. 
Every day in the week one may see in the London newspapers 
advertisements similar to the one we have been speaking about. 
A. B. is earnestly intreated to return to his disconsolate wife. 
F. G. is informed that nobody knows of his absence, and that if 
he returns in time all will be arranged. P. Q. is intreated to 
communicate with his friends, who are in a state of great distress. 
These advertisements are mostly all of a painful character, indi- 
cative of some folly, or some breach of trust, which has induced 
the individual to run away from a circle of relatives and friends. 
We saw one not long ago, in which C. G. vras informed, that a 
marriage was necessary to her restoration to her family and 
friends. "Ah I poor girl!" thought we, **you have ^ends 
then, who seem to take some interest in you. Have yon formed 
an attachment, a headstrong attachment, for a young man, and 
have you forsaken, for him, * the seriousness of a father's counsels, 
and the melting tenderness of a mother*s prayers ? ' Have you 
brothers who loved you, but now almost hate you ; or sisters who 
feel themselves dishonoured in you ? Or is your case one which 
Bums has so touchingly deprecated? 

* Is there in human form, that bears a heart— 
A wretch ! a villain ! lost to love and truth ! 

That can with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 
Betray sweet Jenny's unsuspecting youth ? 

Curse on his peijured arts! dissembling smooth! 
Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exiled ? 

Is there no pi^, no relenting ruth. 

Points to the parents fondling o'er their child,' 

Then paints the ruin'd nudd, and her distraction wild ! ' ** 

Sometimes, though ^ery rarely, these advertisements, calling 
on ij)sentees to return, have a comic touch in them, though in 
such cases, if the advertised has really left his friends in a state 
of distress, it is hard to see how they can joke on the matter. 
We remember one, which intreated *' the Old Ram " to come 
home ; upon which the Examiner remarked, that the Old Ram 
must be a very interesting lost sheep ! 

Taking up, quite casually, a couple of Times newspapers, 
which happen to be lying on our table, a da^ or two old, we 
remark no less than ^ve such absentee advertisements. "The 
friends of H. H. are in the most distressing state of anxiety, and 
earnestly intreat him either to return home immediately, or to 
let them hear from him by letter." What has H. U. done, that 
he should thus absent himself from home, and reduce his friends 
to this state of distress ? Had be a confidential situation, and 
did he make use of money that was not his own? Were his 
affairs embarrassed ? Or did he merely become tired of bb situa- 
tion, and, with something of the boyish feeling still remaining, 
scamper off, just to annoy his friends ? 

** If this should meet the eye of A. S., who left her home on 
Sunday afternoon, she is requested to return home to her discon- 
solate parents, hy whom.shewillbe kindly received,** We thank 
ye, O parents, for these words! Yes, receive her kindly/ Let 
not the quality of mercy be strained I Let not a blight come 
over the loving-kindness of the fireside! For we are poor frail 
foolish creatures, and forgiving kindness is the great alembic. 

''If L. P., who left her home on Saturday evening last, will 
communicate with her disconsolate friends, or let them know 
where she ma^ be heard of, or written to, she need not Jear of 
receiving the kindest welcome from those she has left," 

Madness must be in the heart of the young women, surely, if 
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that home could not be a very uncomfortable home, when frienda 
thus call out to the absentee to return ! Was she dissatisfied 
because she was not maintained in state, and supplied with dress, 
to flourish as a gay young lady ? yanity, vanity, is too often the 
rock on which female character is wrecked. And only consider 
what a city London must be, when one can so effectually hide 
themselves that an advertisement is the only means of opening a 
communication ! 

** The young man who left his employment in the neighbour- 
hood of , is rei^uested to return immediately, or write tit 

some part of his fiunily, stating if anything can be done for his 
advantage." 

Young man, why did you leave your employment? You dis* 
liked it, perhaps ; or you got acquainted with some vicious com- 
panions ? What fools some young men are 1 And this is the 
misery, that the experience of one young man is not the experi- 
ence of another ; but, in spite of all the examples, and all the 
cautions, and all the prcadungs, that can be given them, many 
wiU ** sow their wild oats,'' and find, too often, to their cost, that 
" what they sow, that shdl thev also reap !'' ** They who sow the 
wind shall reap the whirlwind. ' 

"The clergyman who left 's hotel is earnestly requested to 

communicate the place of his retreat to hb friend, who hns under- 
taken to arrange the business to the satisfaction of all parties." 

What ! a clergyman amongst the absentees ! What was the 
" business," one is curious to know, which could have led him 
to beat a retreat ? Why, what business is that to us? It is a 
good thing that there are friends who undertake to arrange such 
affiurs. 

Such is a specimen of five bond fide advertisements, two of 
them appearing in the same day's paper, and all of them of very 
recent date. If one were to take the trouble of overhatQing the 
file of last year, what a number could be picked out ! — though we 
fear that in the number there would be no great variety. The 
greater number are addressed to young men ; occasionally one 
appears from a irt/e, appealing to all that is honourable in the 
human breast, and intreating the absentee husband not to leave 
her to hear the misery alone ; and sometimes, though still more 
rarely, the absentees are middle-aged men, who have abandoned 
a fiunily, and perhaps an entangled business, which they had not 
courage to attempt to unravel. 

The causes of absenteeism are probably, on the whole, few and 
limple. A young man has formed an improper attachment, or 
home is perhaps regulated on severe and formal principles, and 
age does not choose to bend a little to the waywardness of youth. 
Or there may be a step-mother at home, and the young man's 
lenae of self-importance is annoyed. Or, worse than all, he has 
got introduced to a gaming-table, is plunged in debt, and his 
dream of short-lived extravagance is disturbed by that greatest 
of all wants, a want of money. As to the husband forsalung the 
wife, we hold that to be the blackest feature in absenteeism. 
Best assured, he has not done his duty, whatever the wife may 
have done ; and whatever disadvantages there may be in a large 
iamily, the couple who support each other's exertions never need 
tpend their five shillings in advertising each other. As to the 
middle-aged absentee, poor man, his case is generally a bad one. 
A yoQog man may recover being ** put in the paper," but with a 
middle-aged man there are many chances that, even if he returns, 
he links into carelessness or drunkenness. And this being " put 
in the paper," reminds us of an advertisement which appeared 
tome time ago, informing a young man that if he did not return, 
be would be advertUed. 

This kind of absenteeism requires a sound moral education to 
cure it There will aways be occasional instances of it amongst 
youth, for the period of youth is a period of transition and 
ebullition : but surely the cases might be reduced much in num- 
ber, if parents would better fulfil their duties. Fathers and 
mothers are too apt to forget what they were themselves when 
they were young ; and they too often exact an obedience not 
proportioned to the age of their children, but to what their own 
calmer discretion and experience dictate. A more generous sym- 
pathy with youth would often suppress many of Uieir errors in 
the bud— errors which sometimes haunt them, like ghosts, through 
•U their subsequent lives. 



PROYIDBNCS. 

In natural history, God's freedom is shown in the law of neces- 
sity ; in moral history, Grod's necessity, or providence, is shown in 
'^^n's freedom.— CofertV^e's Table-Talk, 



DAVY RAMSAY AND THE DIVINING ROD. 

The belief in the power of the Divining Rod, when held in the 
hands of the inituUed^ was long prevalent, and even yet may 
linger in the minds of some who delight in mysteries ; but that 
such virtue is, or ever has been, possessed by insensate wood, 
no reasonable being can credit. There appears, however, to be 
ground for believing that some persons have existed, whio pos- 
sessed nerves of such peculiar delicacy as to be affected by the 
presence of water, and thus to have actually pointed out spots 
where springs existed, but where there were no indications . 
to be found. A remarkable instance occurred in France in the 
last century, in the case of a peasant boy, and several more could 
be mentioned. It is easy to perceive the use which such a power 
could be turned to in the hands of the designing, and that the rod 
was assumed merely as a doak to give a greater shadow of 
mystery ; the practice, once begun, wanted not followers, who only 
pretended to a power they did not possess. We give the follow- 
ing anecdote from the '' Life and Times" of the arch-conjuror 
William Lily, as a remarkable instance of the extent of the 
credulity of the times. 

'* In the year 1034, Davy Ramsay, his Majesty's clock-maker, 
had been informed that there was a great quantity of treasure 
buried in the cloister of Westminster Abbey ; he acquaints Dean 
Williams therewith, who was also then Bishop of Lincoln ; the 
Dean gave him liberty to search after it, with this proviso, that if 
any was discovered, his church should have a share of it. Davy 
Ramsay finds out one John Scott, who pretended the use of the 
Mosaical rods, to assist him herein. I was desired to join with 
him, unto which I consented. One winter's night, Davy Ram- 
say, with several gentlemen, myself, and Scott, entered the 
cloisters ; we played the hazel rod round about the cloister ; 
upon the west side of the cloisters the rods moved one over 
another, an argument that the treasure was there. The labourers < 
digged at least six feet deep, and there we met with a coffin ; but 
in regard it was not heavy, we did not open, which we afterwards 
much repented. From the cloisters we went into the Abbey 
church, where, upon a sudden (there being no wind when we 
began), so fierce, so high, so blustering and loud a wind did rise, 
that we verily believed the west end of the church would have 
fallen upon us. Our rods would not move at all ; the candles 
and torches, all but one, were extinguished, or burned very dimly. 
John Scott, my partner, was amazed, looked pale, knew not 
what to think or do, until I gave directions and command to 
dismiss the demons ; which, when done, all was quiet again, and 
each man returned to his lodging late, about twelve o'clock at 
night. I could never since be induced to join with any in such 
like actions (Davy Ramsay brought a half- quartern sack to put 
the treasure in). 

'* The true miscarriage of the business was by reason of so many 
people being present at the operation, for there were about thirty, 
some laughing, others deriding us; so that if we had not dismissed 
the demons, 1 believe most part of the Abbey church had been 
blown down. Secrecy and intelligent operators^ with a ttrong 
ccnfidence and knowledge ef what they are doing, are beat for 
this work:' 



VIRTUES AND VICES pF THE ROMANS. 

The austere frugality of the ancient Republicans, their careless- 
ness about the possession and the pleasures of wealth, the strict 
regard for law among the people, its universal stedfast loyalty 
during the happy centuries when the Constitution, after the preten- 
sions of the aristocracy had been curbed, was flourishing in its full 
perfection. The sound feeling which never amid internal discord 
allowed an appeal to foreign interference, the absolute empire of 
the laws and customs, and the steadiness with which, nevertheless, 
whatever in them was no longer expedient was amended, — the 
wisdom of the constitution and of the laws, — the ideal perfecti(# 
of fortitude realized in the citizens and in the state ; — all these qua- 
lities unquestionably excite a feeling of reverence which cannot be 
Xally awakened by the contemplation of any other people. Yet, 
r all, if we bring those times vividly before our minds, something 
of honour will still mingle with our admiration ; for those virtues, 
from the earliest times, were leagued and compromised with the 
most fearful vices; insatiable ambition, unprincipled contempt for 
the rights of foreigners, unfeeling indifference for their sufferings, 
rapine, even while avarice was yet a stranger to them, and as a con- 
sequence of the severance of ranks, inhuman hard-heartedness, not 
only toward slaves, or foreigners, but even towards fellow-citizens. 
Those very virtues prepared the way for all these vices to get the 
, mastery, and so wore themselves swallowed up. — Niebuhr, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

WILLIAM COBBETT. 

William Cobbett, certainly one of the most remarkable men 
of a remarkable age, was the son of a small farmer and publican, 
and was born at Parnham, in Surrey, about the year 1 762 « More 
than thirty years after, when in the commencement of his literary 
career, and elated with the noise which he had created in the 
United States, he writes to his father in the following manner : — 

** Dear Father :— When you UMd to 6et me off to work in the morning, 
dresifed in my blue amoek -frock and woollen qtatterdashes, with my bag of 
bread and cheete, and bottle of emall-beer, swiing over my shoulder on the 
little crook that my old godfather, Boxall, gave me, little did you imagine 
that I should one day become so great a man as to have my picture stuck 
in the windows, and have four whole books publi^cd about me in the 
course of one week.— Thus begins a letter which I wrote to my father yes- 
terday morning, and which, if it reaches him, will make the old man drink 
an extraordinary pot of ale to liljr health. Heaven bless him ! I think I 
M0 him now, by his old-feshioned fireside, reading the letter to his nMgh- 
bours, < Ay, ay,' says he, * Will will stand his ground wherever he goes.' 
And so I will, father." 

Nothing but Cobbett' s own energy and force of character could 
have enabled him to overcome the early obstructions he encoun- 
tered in acquiring education. His whole life, too, is an illustration 
of the evUt as well as the advantages of self-instruction* If a 
self-taught man is of a timid and hesitating nature, atid he has 
risen from a lower to a higher position in life^ he will too often 
contract a querulous disposition — conscious of his own merits and 
claims, he is^ while reluctant to obtrude them, jealous and captious 
if they are not gratuitously recognised, and conceded as a matter 
of course. On the other hand, if his temper is bold) buoyant, and 
forward, he is ever thrusting himself forward, becomes frequently 
a loud-talking and boastful egotist, and his real merits are too 
often obscured utider a cloud of conceit. 

Cobbett, having been employed in country ^ work Uhtii the 
autumn of 1 782, paid a visit to Portsmouth, and then beheld, for 
the first time, the sea. Next day he made an unsuccessful attempt 
to get employment on board a man-of-war. In the following year 
he suddenly came up to London, and obtained a situation as a copy- 
ing clerk. Tired of this^ he, after being in his situ&tion nine months, 
set off for Chatham, and enlisted in a regiment of foot The 
regiment was ordered for North America^ but, before it left 
England, Cobbett's smartness, activity, and good conduct, obtained 
for him the rank of Corporal; and, shortly after its arrival in 
New Brunswick, (where he remained eight years,) he was promot6d> 
over the heads of other Serjeants, to the rank of seijeant-major. 
Here he became acquainted with his future wife. He thUs nar- 
rates the story of his courtship : — 

" When I first saw my wife, she Was thirteen years old, and I 
was within about a montii of twenty-one. She was the daughter 
of a Serjeant of artillery, and I was the setjeant-major of a regi*> 
ment nf foot» both stationed in forts near the city of St. John» in 
the province of New Brunswick. I sat in the same room with her 
for about an hour* in company with others^ and I made up my 
mind that she was the very girl for me. That I thought her 
beautiful is certain, for thaty I had always said, shonld be ah in- 
dispensable qualification ; but I saw in her what I deemed marks 
of that sobriety of tondncl which has been by far the gi-eatest 
blessing of my life. It was now dead of Winter, and, of cbtirse, 
the snow several feet on the ground, atad the weather piercing cold. 
It was my habit, when I had done my morning's writing, to go out 
at break of day, to take a walk on a hill at the foot of which our 
barracks lay. In about three mornings after I had first seen her, 
I had, by an invitation to breakfkst with me, got up two young 
men to join me In my walk ; and our road lay by the hoilse of her 
fi|ther and mother. It was hardly light, bttt she was out in the 
fllow» scrubbing out a washing-tub. * That's the girl for me!* 
said I, when we had got out of her hearing. One of these young 
men came to England soon afterwards ; and he. Who keeps an inn 
in Yorkshire, came over to Preston at the time of the election, to 
verify whether I were the same man. When he found that I was, 
he appeared surprised \ but what was his surprise when I told him 
that those tisdl young men, whom he saw afound me, werfe the 
sons of that pretty little giri that he and I saw scrubbing Out the 
washing. tub on the snow in New Brunswick, at d^ybteak in the 
morning ! 

" From the day that I first spoke to her, I never had a thought 
of her ever being the wife of any other man, more than I had a 
thought of her being transformed into a chest of drawers ; and I 
formed my resolution at once to marry her as soon as we could get 



permission, and to get out of the army as soon as I could. So that 
this matter was, at once, settled as firmly as if written in the book 
of fate. At the end of about six months, my regiment, and I along 
with it, were removed to Fred^ricton, a distance of a hmidred 
miles up the river of St John; and, which was worse, the artillery 
were expected to go off to England a year or two before our regi- 
ment The artillery went, and she along with them ; and now it 
was that I acted a part becoming a real and sensible lover. I was 
aware, that, when she got to that gay place, Woolwich, the house of 
Rer father and mother, necessarily visited by numerous persons, not 
the most select, might become unpleasant to her, and I also did not 
like besides that she should continue to work hard. I had saved a 
hiindr«d and fifty guineas^ the earnings of my early hours, in writing 
for the paymaster^ the quarter-master, and others, in addition to 
the savings of my o^W pay. / s^nt h9t all my money before she 
sailed \ and Wrote to her, to beg tliat if she found her home uncom- 
fortable, to hire a lodging with respectable people ; and, at any 
rate, not to spare the money by any means, but to buy berself 
good clothes, and to live without hard work, until I arrived m 
Engliind ; and I, in order to induce her to lay out the money, told 
her that I should get plenty more before I Dame home. 

** We were kept abroad iwo years longer than our time, 
Mr. Pitt (England not being so tiune then as she is now) having 
knocked Up a dust with Spain about Nootkd Sound. Oh, how 1 
cursed Nootka Sound, and poor bawling Pitt too, I am afraid! 
At the end of fbur years, however, home I came ; landed at 
Portsmouth, and got my diseharge m>m the army by the great 
kindness of poor Lord Edward Pitsgerald, Who was then the Major 
of my regiment. I found my little girl a servant of ail-work (and 
hard Work it was) at five pounds a yebT, in the house of ft Captain 
Brisac ; and without hardly saying a word about the matter, she 
put into'my hands the whole of my hundred and fifty guineai un- 
brdken !" 

Cobbett wafa discharged from the army in 1791 ; and shortly 
afterwards, he bfoU|ht charges of peculation against four officers 
of his late regiment ; a couri-martial was appointed to try them ; 
forty*8even witnesses, named by Cobbett, were brought up from 
Portsmouth td London : but, when all Wfts ready, the prosecutor 
had absconded. The court, thinking that some accident might 
have happened to him, adjourned to the third day afterwards, and 
search was made for him in all directions — but Cobbett had crossed 
over to France ! He afterwards attempted to vindicate his con- 
duct under some pretence of "oppression," and hift being aware 
that justice Wonld be thwarted t but his conduct appears without 
eitcuBe. 

Cobbett feaehed France in 1792, When the troubles of tiie revo- 
lution rehdefed travelling insecure, and he was frequently annoyed 
by having his papers Searched and himself interrogated. He was 
six months in France, but did not proce^ to Paris ; and then 
sailed, in the fall of the year, to the United States. After landing 
at Philadelphia, he went to Wilmington on the Ddaware, where 
he found a considerable number of French emigrants who were 
greatly in want of an English teacher \ for this he was very well 
qualified by the elastic actltity of his mind, and hia short residence 
in France ; he accordingly took it up, and earned, it js stated by 
hie family, at the rate of ftDm four to five hundred pounds per 
annum. 

It Was In America that Cobbett began his career as a public* 
Writer, when he was about the age of thirty-four. He attacked 
Dr. Priestley, (then newly arrived In the United States from 
England,) In a pamphlet under the title of ♦' Observations on the 
Emigration of a Martyr to the Cause o^ Liberty," by Peter 
Porcupine. It attracted considerable attention, and from that 
period to the end of his life Cobbett was an indefatigable writer for 
the press. 

Cobbett^s political career was the reverse of that of some other 
eminent men. Instead of commencing as an ardent republic^ 
and admirer of liberty, and then gliding gradually into more mode- 
rate views, he commenced his career as a violent anti>democrat, 
and became an extreme radical, at least in conduct, if not in tJi 
hia opinions. But Cbbbett'a politieal opinions were as much the 
result of temperament as nf principle, and hence the frequent 
ohanges of sictes, and the innumerable cases in which he laid him- 
self open, to self-confutation, by such pamphlets as *' Cobbett 
against Cottbett." 

That Cobbett should have commenced public life an anti- 
democratical writer, is easily explained. His constitution and 
temper were strongly English; a thorough, hale, hearty, self- 
willed, *<bread-and-cheese^' Englishman, with a strong spice of 
that spirit which led, in former days, to a detestation of " bran 
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money and wooden shoes." He had resided in France for a short 
period, during troublous times, and this residence did not improve 
his admiration of democratical principles. He arrived in the 
United States with a hatred of Prance, and fbund that the war of 
independence had left amongst th« people of the States a strong 
detestation of England, and an admiration of the French revolu- 
tion, then in progress. Everywhere he heard England spoken 
against ; her king called a tyrant, her aristoeracv sneered at, and 
^ her institutions ridiculed. This did not please his English ears ; 
and, inspired by the spirit of contradiction, so strong in his nature, 
and by attachment to his native country, he entered the liftts as a 
powerftil advocate of what would now be Called toryistti. Amotigst 
his various works published in Amerioa, under the name of Peter 
Pereapiiie, (which were afterwards reprinted in Eaglftnd, in twelve 
volomes octavo.) is *' A little plain English addressed to the 
People of the United States, on the Treaty negotiated with his 
Britannic Majesty," which has the following motto : 
** An habitation giddy and unsure 

Hath he who bulldeth on ttte vulvar heart. 

Oh, thou fond M4np t with what load apphxuM 

Didst thou beat Heaven with bloMltig Bolingbrok 

Before he was what thou wouldst have him be ? 

And now, being trimmed up in thine own desires, 

Thoa beastly feeder, art so ftoll of him. 

That thou provoklt thysdf to cast him up.** 

While Cobbett resided iA Philadelphia, the following incident in 
his life ocourred. Having, in 1796, quarrelled with his bookseller, 
he opened a shop, and, in a manner truly characteristio of him, 
bade defiance to his opponents. His friends feared for his personal 
Bsfety, for the people were infected with the love of France. ** I 
saw," he says, '* tltat I must at once set all danger at defiance, or 
live in everlasting subjeetion to the prejudice and caprice of the 
democratic mob. I resolved on the former ; and, as my shop was 
open on a Monday morning, 1 employed myself all day on Sunday 
in preparing an exhibition, that I thought trould put the courage 
tnd the power of my enemies to the test I put up in my win- 
dows, whioh were very large, all the portraits that I bad in my 
possassion of kings, queens, princes^ and nobles. I had all the 
English ministry, several of the bishops and judges, the most 
famous admirals, — in short, every picture that I thought likely to 
excite rage in the enemies of Great Britain, — early on the Monday 
morning I took down mjr shutters. Such a sight had not been 
seen in Philadelphia for twenty years. ^' The daring of this act 
produced excessive rage ; the newspapers contained direct instiga- 
tions to outrage, and direats were conveyed to him in the openest 
manner : but there were many amongst his political opponents, 
and even the people^ who admired the Englishman. 

Dr. Rush, an eminent physician of Philadelphia, adopted the 
use of mercury and copious blood-letting, in his treatment of cases 
of the yellow fever, which raged in 179/. Cobbett attacked him, 
ealUng him a Sangrado, with other nicknames and abuse, in the 
Qse of which he was so fkmons all his lifetime. Dr. Rush com- 
menced an action against him; and Cobbett, after ineffectual 
ittempts to get the trial postponed, retreated to New York, and 
commenced business as a bookseller; but the state of Pennsylvania 
soeing him for forfeited recognizances, he crossed over to England, 
vhere he arrived in 1800. His career as a public writer in this 
country belongs, therefore, to the present century. Before he left 
America, he published a strong, coarse, sarcastic paper, called the 
" Roshlight," in which he attempted to vindicate himself for not 
gofaig into court, to abide the result of the action. 

He began in England as a tory Writer, was inttoduced to some 
•f the members of the government, dined with Mr. Pitt, and 
wijoyed the acquaintance, fot a short time, of Mr. Gifford, after- 
▼arda editor of the ** Quarterly Review." He started a tory 
d«ily paper, called the " Porcupine," which was continued only a 
few months ; and then he began his *' Weekly Register," which he 
kept up for thirty-three years. His gradual change of politics is 
early marked in the " Register." His temper was too intractable 
and stubborn, and his love of notoriety too strong, to permit him 
^ become a steady subordinate. He began to lay about him in 
his fhrions " Porcupine'* style, and was involved, in 1804, in two 
actions fbr libel, on members of the Irish government, in each 
of which he was cast in jf 500. But as his politics became more 
aiatinctly radical, the sale of his publications increased ; he pro- 
jected and conducted for some time the well-known *' Parliamentary 
History,** the early volumes of which bear his name ; was en- 
S^ged in other specuhitions ; and in 1806 made a kind of attempt 
^ get into Parliament, by offering to stand for the borough of 
Honiton m Devonshire. He afterwards bought an estate at Botley, 



with two small farms, and was preparing to give himself up to a 
country life, when he was nearly ruined by a government prose- 
cotion. He had, in his *• Weekly Register' for the 1 0th July, 
1809, expressed himself in strong terms respecting the flogging of 
certain militia-men, at Ely, and these were made the subject of a 
prosecution, which was conducted by Sir Vicary Gibbs, tiie 
attorney-general. He was tried in 1810, condemned to pay a fine 
of £\ 000, and to be imprisoned for two years in Newgate — a harsh 
and cruel verdict. His property was necessarily neglected, while 
he was in prison ; and he had also to pay twelve guineas weekly 
for the accommodation of comfortable apartments. But his energy 
did not flag. He carried on the " Weekly Register" vigorously ; 
and, When he came out of Newgate, assailed government in a series 
of papers called " Twopenny Trash," the circulation of which 
reached at one time to a hundred thousand copies. 

From this time Cobbett is to be considered as a powerful radical 
writer, appealing to the masses on all popular questions ; and en* 
gaging their sympathies by the clearness and vigour of his style, and 
the downright hearty manner in which he entered upon every 
subject that interested him. The quality of his intellect was vigour, 
and his style had a kind of innate nervous power, as if the man 
passed into every sentence that he wrote. He had, no greatness of 
mind — ^no comprehension of view. Whatever he did, whether it was 
right or wrong, he did it with all his might, and therefore he did 
it well. No matter what the opinion was which he advocated — 
gold against paper, the superiority of old times to the present, th($ 
character of a king's speech, or the House of Commons, the 
oppression of the poor by the rich, the approaching ruin of the 
Country, or, in his own emphatic words, ** the downfall of the 
THING"— Cobbett's straw or Cobbett's com,— whatever he took 
up, important or trivial, true or false, he advocated as if his life 
depended on the issue ; and hence his pen, which he handled with 
a naturally vigorous power, became doubly powerful from acquired 
intensity of purpose. There was no catehing him wrong— no 
tripping him up. If he advocated an opinion one day which he 
derided on another, it was of no use to quote Cobbett against 
Cobbett to him: — he would rush at his antagonist with a fe- 
Ucitous sneer, or bespatter him with a shower of nicknames. 
His felicity in bestowing nicknames was exquisite: yon might 
overthrow him in argument, but in return he might plaster an 
unlucky epithet on his adversary which might stick to him fbr life. 
His scurrUity involved him in various personal actions for libel. 

His incessant activity enabled him to produce a great number 
of publications, some of which have been very useful. His whole 
life was a process of self-education aftef his own fashion, and many 
of his books were the result of it. His works on education have 
great merits and great defects. His clear intellect made him bring 
everything down to his own level ; if he understood the matter, he 
was sure to make others comprehend it — but woe to any principle 
which Cobbett did not see through I But then, again, his intense 
egotism often spoik his common-sense. In his French Grammar, 
fer instance, he boasts incessantly of the facility with which he 
acquired the language, by his own unaided efforts, when, in fact, 
he perfected his French by his visit to France, and then by teaching 
French emigrants in America. The young man, ignorant of this, 
and who attempts to acquire French in the manner which Cobbett 
prescribes, becomes discouraged — for though, in the level clearness 
of his explanations, Cobbett descends to his young readers, in the 
nature and extent of the tasks he prescribes he not only wants 
them to come up to himself, but even to go beyond him. His 
English Grammar, again, is disfigured by the intrusion of tempohiry 
political opinion and feeling ; he comments on king's speeches and 
statesmen's despatches, and in giving examples of a noun of multi- 
tude, joins *• a gang of thieves'* with ** the House of Commons." 
His " Cottage Econonay," " Village Sermons," " Advice to 
Young Men and Young Women," contain much that id excellent — 
though the man^ the intense politician, and intense egotist, con- 
tinually breaks through. 

Cobbett's moral nature wfis deficient in back -bone, and he Was 
therefore not only inconsistent, but unreliable. Personally, his 
conduct was excellent— temperat* in his habits, a very early riser, 
and perpetually doing something. His egotism led bim, of course, 
to talk perpetu^y about his temperance and his early rising, and 
much of his good opinion of men hingod on the questions, if they 
rose by day-light and abstained from malt liquors. I f he happened, 
in travelling, to sleep at an inn, he cared little who was in bed after 
him ; up he was in the morning, bawling out for sleepy " Boots," 
and, as he mounted his horse, bestowing hearty objurgatio;i8 on all 
who did not, like him, get up and ride ten miles before seven or 
eight o'clock* 
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In the troublesome times of 1817, when certain acts of Parlia- 
ment made free expression on political matters somewhat dangerous, 
Cobbett sailed for the United States — ^his Register, however, con- 
tinued to be published, the manuscript being sent across the 
Atlantic. Pecuniary as well as' political entanglement made his 
removal apparently necessary for a time. He was absent two 
years, returning in 1819. He then set up a daily paper, which 
lasted only two months, involving him in loss ; and two indiividuals 
prosecuted him for libel, one of whom recovered jt'lOOO damages. 
His spirit, however, was too elastic for despondency, and his exer- 
tions never flagged. He tried to get into Parliament in 1820, 
standing as a candidate for the city of Coventry, but he was 
defeated ; and six years afterwards he was defeated in a similar 
attempt at Preston. 

During the years 1829 and 1830, he visited the principal towns 
of England and Scotland, delivering political lectures. During 
all his past life he had been strongly embued with prejudices against 
Scotland ; and he never missed an opportunity, in his writings, of 
venting his contempt and sarcasm on the Scotch ** feelosophers,'' 
as he called them. He now, however, professed himself a great 
admirer of Scotland and the Scotch, and admitted that his visit to 
that country had done him good. In 1831 he ran considerable risk 
from another government prosecution for libel, the charge being 
grounded on an article which had appeared in his Register, which 
it was affirmed was published with the view of exciting the agri- 
cultural labourers to acts of violence, and to destroy property. 
He defended himself in a speech of six hours ; and the jury not 
being able to agree in a verdict, he was discharged. 

In 1832. Cobbett obtained one great object of his ambition^ a 
seat in Parliament. He was returned as one of the members for 
Oldham, in the first Parliament assembled after the passing of the 
Reform Bill. There can be no question that if Cobbett had entered 
Parliament in the vigour of his powers, he would have taken a very 
prominent part in its proceedings. He was now, however, seventy 
years of age ; and Wilberforce gave it as his opinion that it was 
very difficult fo^a man to succeed in the House of Commons who 
entered it much after the age of thirty. Still, Cobbett distinguished 
himself ; he made a number of effective speeches ; ** but his success 
in this new field did not, on the whole, come up to expectation, 
and on more than one. occasion he damaged himself by those 
strange blunders which here and there mark every portion of his 
history." He died on the 18th of June, 1835, after a very short 
illness, aged 73 years. 

Thus passed away William Cobbett, the plough-boy, the private 
soldier, and the M.P. ; whose writings fill more than a hundred 
volumes ; who for forty years kept himself conspicuously before 
the public by the activity of his mind and pen ; who rose over 
crushing calamities (provoked by his own reckless imprudence) 
which would have sunk men even of more than ordinary resolution ; 
and who, till within a day or two of his death, continued to fill his 
Weekly Register with matter as amusing, as lively, and as caustic, 
as ever. Yet he has left nothing behind him that will perpetuate 
his memory. ** His mind was one of extraordinary native vigour, 
but apparently not well fitted by original endowment, any more 
than by acquirement, for speculations of the highest kind. 
Cobbett' 8 power lay in wielding, more effectually perhaps than they 
were ever wielded before, those weapons of controversy which teU 
upon what in the literal acceptation of the words may be called the 
common sense of mankind, that is, those feelings and capacities 
which nearly all men possess, in contradistinction to those of a 
more refined and exquisite character, which belong to a com- 
paratively small number. To these higher feelings and powers he 
has nothing to say ; they, and all things that they delight in, are 
uniformly treated by him with a scorn, real or affected, more frank 
and reckless certainly in its expression than they have met with 
from any other great writer. He cares for nothing but what is 
cared for by the multitude, and by the multitude, too, only of his 
own day, and, it may be even said, of his own country. But in 
his proper line he is matchless. When he has a subject that suits 
him, he handles it, not so much with the artificial skill of an ac- 
complished writer, as with the perfect and inimitable natural art 
with which a dog picks a bone.'' 



GOOD AD vies. 

Lbt not the law of thy country be the fwn ultra of thy honesty, 
nor think that always good enough which the law will make good. 
Narrow not the law of charity, equity, mercy ; join Gospel righte- 
ousness with legal right ; be not a mere Gamaliel in the foith ; but 
let the sermon in the mount be thy turgum onto the law of Sinai. 
Sir Thomas Browru^t Potthumoue Workt. 



BELL-RINGING. 

England has been called the " Ringing Island,'' and, sooth to 
say, although her bells are not honoured with the ceremonious 
observance of the countries under the rule of the Roman and 
Greek churches, where more prayers are said at the baptism of a 
bell than at that of a child, yet our English bells have been duly 
respected, and have been celebrated by our poets, although none, 
like Schiller, have sung the '' Lied von der Glocke,"— the '* Song * 
oftheBelL" 

In our prosaic croakings, we do not pretend to fill up the im- 
portant subject of cloekohgy or beHotogtft—^sXL it which you will, 
gentle reader 1 — such a history, Uke the moulding of a bell, would 
be '* a work of thought and toil ;*' and we fear that even " mea- 
sured words," which charmed the labours of Schiller's bell- 
founder, would scarcely reconcile our readers to details so dry and 
uninteresting : but we have a word or two to say, in proof that 
bells and belfries are still held in regard, and have their use. We 
must pass by ''Great Tom," as though he were not, notwith- 
standing hia wonderful power over the vergers, among whom 

*' Ne'er a man 
WiU leave his can, 
'Till he hear the mighty Tom." 

Even the great bell of St. Paul's, whose sad office it is to procUdm 
the death of the mighty, and tiie g^reat bell of Moscow, whidi 
cannot speak at all— a dumb giant, — must pass unnoticed ; for, 
hark! 

** Jhe merry bells all ringing round, 
Whiofa to the bridal feast luvita." 

And shall we leave this blithe invitation for a dull disquisition on 
** Great Tom l'* Far be it from the spirit of good-humour. Let 
''all go merry as a marriage-belL** Let us enjoy the " bob- 
migors," the ''triple bob-mijors," and fancy at least that our 
neighbours sympathise. And so they do in every place where 
there is real neighhourhoodt — a thing often ridiculed, but in which 
the good feeling engendered overpowers the concomitant gossip : a 
state of society necessarily banished from the heart of great cities, 
yet still to be found in their suburbs ; but most healthily flourish- 
ing in retired county villages, where the church is as it were the 
centre of the community, and the rector and the squire are the two 
luminaries of the parish. 

Ringing is an art difficult to attain, and its professors are worthy 
of all honour ; for who can bear to hear " sweet bells jangled out 
of tune ?" The perfection of the ringers of St Stephen's church, 
at Bristol, so charmed England*s queen« the noble Elizabeth, that 
she incorporated them, and granted them a chafter, duly obaerred 
to this day. Truly, it is a little perverted, — none of ita members 
being practical ringers. But do they not pay their quarterings .' 
their fines for non-attendance in the belfiry ? and do not the real 
bonA-fide ringers (who, by the way, do not dbgrace their predeces- 
sors) enjoy the benefit of the multitudinous forfeitings ? And is 
there not an annual dinner at the '^Montague," that tavern fSeuned 
throughout Christendom for the super-super-excellence of its 
turtle? And do not the " ringers" command the best, and enjoy 
it with so much zest and good-neighbourly feelings (almost all the 
members belong to the parish, having their houses of buainest 
there), that their annual assembly is celebrated as being the most 
pleasant meeting throughout the year ? Yea ! all this good, — this 
benefit to society (for so it is), — ^bas arisen from a well-rung peal, 
which resounded from one of the most beautiful belfries in the 
kingdom, when Queen Elizabeth honoured Bristol with her pre- 
sence. The charter, setting forth all the laws of ringing, and of a 
formidable length, is read aloud, by the in-coming junior warden, 
on each inauguration day, when the old master and wardens vacate 
their offices, and resign them to their successors ; and it is often 
an agitating trial to a novice, ^' unaccustomed to public speaking,** 
thus to expound the laws of the belfry to his brother ringers. 
One rule — the only one, by the way, that we remember,~rstruck 
us when, on a certain occasion, we witnessed this festive meeting 
of St. Stephen's ringers : every ringer who should presume to 
enter the belfry vrithout first kneeling down on the lintel, and 
praying, incurred a fine. This pious custom, we fear, has fallen 
into desuetude. 
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Although we have aever heard of any other incorporated 
ringers than the lavoured sons of St. Stephen ; yet most compa- 
nies of ringers possess a code of laws for their due goyernment. 
and adhere very strictly to their rules. The following *• Articles of 
Ringing'' are upon the walls of the belfry in the pleasant village of 
Donster, in Somersetshire ; a place known in history as the spot 
where the celebrated lawyer and statesman, Prynne, was for a 
long period confined in the castle, an ancient and picturesque 
building still in existence. 

"THX ARTICLK8 OF RINGING. 
** 1. You that in ringing take deUght, 
Be pleased to draw near : 
Theee artidee you most obeenre. 
If you mean to ring here. 

•' 2. And first, if any overturn 
A bell, as that he may, 
*^ He forthwith for that only fonlt 
In beer shall sixpence pay. 

** 3. If any one shall curse or swear. 
When come within the door. 
He then shall forfeit for that fault 
As mentioned before. 

*<4. If any one shall wear his hat 
When he is ringing here. 
He straitway then shall sixpcnoe pay. 
In <7der or in beer. 

'* If any one these articles 
Refoaeth to obey. 
Let him have nine strokes of the rope. 
And 80 depart away.*' 

*' WiLUAM Galk, Johm ■ 

Churchwardenit lyST." 

We love the well-rung peal, when well-tuned bells discourse 
tweet music, and tell us that some at least of the denizens of earth 
tre rejoicing ; and the deep tone of the passing bell, ** swinging 
ilow with sullen roar/' leads us to sympathise with the sorrows 
of oar neighbours. Thus bells — one of the characteristics of a 
Christian country — ^have their effect in awakening sympathy in the 
heart, and thus keeping open the springs of virtue ; and we hail 
ea<^ new accesaion to the belfry with the feelings and in the words 
ofSchiUcr:— 

*( 'Neath heaven's blue-vaulted oan<^>y* 

There where the cradled thunders sleep. 
The neighbour of the starry flky. 

High o'er this dull earth shall it sweep ; 
ShaU Join the ehoms from above 

Of the bright everlasting spheres, 
Which praise their Bfaker as they move. 

And lead along the circling years. 
Eternal things, of import high. 

Shall occupy and bless its chime ; 
On it each hour that passes by 

SliaU strike, and give a tongue to time. 
Its voice to sorrow.it shall lend. 

Itself unfeeling Joy or pain ; 
And with its varying notes attend 

On life's eventful varying scene ; 
And as its tones, which loud and dear 

Burst forth, upon the ear decay. 
We learn that noUiing's constant here,-~ 
That sounds of earth shall pass away.** 

APFBOTBD KB1IBDIS8 P0& BYXRT-DAY MALADIBS. 

For a fit of passion : Walk out in the open air ; you may speak 
your mind to Uie winds without hurting any one, or proclaiming 
yonrself a simpleton. For a fit of idleness : Count the tickings of 
a clock; do this for one hour, and you will begin to puU off your 
coat the next, and work like a negro. For a fit cf extravagance 
and folly: Go to the workhouse, or speak with the ragged inmates 
of a gaol, and you will be convinced 

** Who makes his bed of briar and thorn, 
Must be content to lie forlorn." 

^of a fit of ambition : Go into the churchyard, and read the grave« 
stones ; they will tell you the end of ambition. The grave will 
Boon be your bedchamber, the earth your pillow, corruption your 
father, and the worm your mother and your sister. For a fit of 
repining : Look about for the halt and the blind, and visit the 
bedridden, and afflicted, and deranged ; and they will make you 
ashamed of complaining of your lighter afflictions. 



NEBUCHADNEZZAR'S DREAM. 

Nearly two thousand five hundred years ago, the greatest 
monarch that then reigned on the earth was musing, as he 
reclined on his bed, and marvelling ** what should come to pass 
hereafter." He could not but know that a mightier conqueror 
than he, even Death, would come and level him and his greatness 
with the dust ; and his busy thoughts rose, and vainly strove to 
pierce futurity. A vision was vouchsafed to him — a more magni. 
ficent dream than ever floated before the half-waking sense of 
prince or peasant. A majestic image stood before him, *' whose 
brightness was excellent, and the form thereof was terrible ; " and 
this colossal figure was a type of man, from that hoar to a yet 
future period. " Thou art this head of gold,'* said the Hebrew 
captive to the king, as he expounded the dream : " The God of 
heaven hath given thee a kingdom, power, and strength, and 
glory." He was the despotic master of a vast empire, and round 
about him were the monuments of his genius and his grandeur. 
<< Is not thiii great Babylon that / have built t " said he, when 
intoxicated with his greatness — that ''golden city," through 
which the river Euphrates flowed, and which inclosed within its 
bounds that famous tower, built ere the earth was rightly dry of 
the flood, when the tongues of men were confounded, and they 
were scattered over the face of the earth. The river still roUi 
through the plain of Babylon, for rivers and mountains, the sea 
and sky, are the work of God : but the remains of the great city 
are shapeless masses of ruins, and the passing Arab pitches hia 
tent in the midst of a scene of utter desolation, that once echoed 
the hum of myriad voices, and was covered with all the indicationi 
and emblems of wealth, magnificence, and glory. 

Next to the head of gold, the breast and the arms of the 
image are of silver. *' After thee shall arise another kingdom 
inferior to thee, and another third kingdom of brass, which shall 
bear rule over all the earth." Thus the Persian overthrows the 
Babylonian, and the Macedonian overthrows the Persian. The 
breast and the arms of the image are of silver, typifying the 
Persian empire ; the belly and thighs of brass, emblems of the 
dominion of Alexander the Great and his successors. The legs 
are of iron, the feet part of iron and part of clay. How finely 
is the Roman empire shadowed out, at once in its strength, and 
in its decline and fall ! The legs are of iron, but, as we descend, 
the feet are part of iron, and part of clay. This is iron-handed 
Rome in its greatness, and in its gradual decay ; and then the 
toes, '* part of potters* clay, and part of iron," are emblematio 
of the various -kingdoms that rose out of the ruins of the Roman 
empire, one of them, doubtless, being Britain. Thus did Nebu- 
chadnezzar obtain the desire of his heart — a glimpse was given 
him of that futurity, into which he longed to look — and in this 
simple, yet comprehensive, colossal figure, was man exhibited to 
him, as indicated by the empires which were successively to take 
the chief place in ruling the earth. 

But why thus show the things that shall come to pass here- 
after, if one empire is merely to succeed another, one conqueror 
merely to conquer another, and man to be a plaything for his 
brother man ? Far better would it be for us to remain in our 
ignorance, than thus to have a dim outline of hundreds and thou- 
sands of years, wherein the race seem to degenerate from age to 
age, for the head of the image is of gold, and the toes are of iron, 
mixed with miry clay ! But now comes the simple, yet sublime 
catastrophe, which gives consistency, beauty, and grandeur, .to 
the dream. The great truth was proclaimed 2500 years ago, in 
the court of the king of Babylon, that man is a progressive 
creature ! A stone, cut out without hands, is hurled against the 
hardness and the baseness of his nature, and the great image 
totters to its fall — now it descends in a shower of fragments — 
** the iron, the clay, the brass, the silver, and the gold, are broken 
to pieces together, and become like the chaff of the summer 
threshing-floors ; and the wind carries them away that no place 
is found for them ; and the stone, that smote the image, becomes 
a great mountain, and fills the whole earth.*' 

Now, this image, though a compound of many metals, is yet 
perfect lA shape and form, and is to us a type of the entireness of 
the history of our race. There is no annihilation in the natural 
world, and there is none in the moral ; Babylon is rased from the 
earth, and its records almost from the page of history ; Persia is 
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the shadow of that Persia typified by the arms and breast of 
flllver; the exploits of Alexander the Creat and his succe&sors 
haTO been taken but to '* point a moral, and adorn a tale; " and 
Rome, imperial Rome, succeeded by the modem nations of 
Europe, seems to have existed only to give occupation to a 
Gibbon or a Sismondi ! Yet human society, from age to age, 
is one perfect form. The head may be of gold, and the toes of 
iron, mixed with miry clay ; but there are not two heads, neither 
are there two bodies. Every kingdom has a purpose, and every 
Individual man has a purpose, in existence — there is nothing 
aimless or objectless in the works of God, and He overrules the 
works of man. This is the great business of what is called philo- 
•ophical history, to endeavour to pour light Over the chaos-^to 
axhibit how Babylon links with Persia, and Persia with Greece 
and Macedon, and Greece and Macedon with Rome ; and to show, 
that, while man is often working like a blind mole in the dark, 
there is a superintending Power, extracting good even out of 
his evil, and resuscitating the old buried arts of Egypt, to 
tolighten and instruct the children of the youngest empire of the 
•arth. 

While we are thoa taught by the colossal figure the lesson of the 
entireness of human societyi we are also taught by the dream that 
human sodetv would go on from age to age without improvement, 
were it not for an outward and exterior influence acting upon it. 
Christianity comes not with might and power to establish a 
kingdom or overthrow a dynasty ; it interferes With none of the 
established forms that bind sodety together; it commands the 
Christian to render unto Caesar— idolatrous Ceesar^the thin^ts that 
are hb ; and sends back the christian and slave to hia christian 
master* Its whole influence is moral in its nature, working 
powerfully, yet working silently and unseen ; like the atmosphere, 
it forces neither gates nor bars, but passes through crevices and 
openings, and fills the room ; its spirit is abroad on the earth, and 
it will not rest till, like its great author, it occupies all space in th6 
moral universe of man. The stone cut out without hands is a 
little one, and it is thrown against a huge image. But the day is 
coming when the blow will be felt over the framework of human 
society ; and then, when all fake systems of belief, and all per* 
nidous and hurtful forms of govemflnent, are destroyed by its 
pervading influenee and power^ the gold^ and the silver^ and the 
brass, and the iron, of man's own makingi will become like the 
chaff of the summer threshing-floor, which is carried away by 
the wind ; and chriltianity, in all its purity and all its strength^ 
will enter into every national system, and become the vital element 
of public opinion~^-the little stone become a great mountain, and 
fill the whole earth. 

What a marvellous dream is this, which thus looks down through 
■o great a period of history^ and indicates its outline concisely, 
yet with a distinetness that no man oan mistake ! When Daniel 
expounded it to Nebuchadnezsar^ Babylon was, indeed, a glorious 
ci^, and a wonder of the earth « That it should ever be reduced 
to such a mass of ruins'^^r rathelr a kneaded mass of brick, a 
'* burned mountain " — must have appeared utterly chimerical to 
the Babylonian courtiers. But the dream was not expounded for 
their sakes, but for ours, and for all who choose to read aright the 
page of history. Any ingenuous mind that hesitates to accept the 
Bible as a revelation, would do Well to sit down to the book of 
Daniel ; and (bearing in mind that the evidence for the antiquity^ 
genuineness, and authentioity of the work ia as complete as can 
be brought forward oh any similar historical or literary question) 
compare the prophecies fulfilled with those great events or trans ^ 
actions with which thdy ooincide. No candid mind could make 
the experiment without fbeling his sceptioism staggering. 

To those who are convinced in their minds — who feel that the 
Bible, as a whole^ is altogether too marvellous a book to be other 
than what it claims to b^— a reeommendation to study the fulfilled 
prophecies as a confirmation of their faith, may appear unneces- 
sary and superfluous. But they can read them for a purpose fat 
higher and more useful to them* They believe itk the progressive 
advancement of man ; and thiais a faith which sometimes requires 
jbith to sustain. Whenever, therefbre, your faith in this '* cheering 
doctrine " becomes cknidy-^when your hdrizon is contracted, and 
a thousand circumstances lead yon to think that, after all, bating 
the exterior influences of civilisation, man is much the same moral 
creature as he has ever been, tfnd that he will continue so to be — 
go to the sure word of prophecy and receive a fresh impulse to your 
fUth. Too often the huge eolossal image of human society fills 
the whole field of vision ; and then Wie are apt to foiiget the unseen 
power-»4he stone cut out withoBt hands* The 8am« dream and 



its interpretation which describe to us so accurately the greit 
empires which were to arise in. after times, also assure us that i 
kingdom is to be set up, which shall never be destroyed— ''tlw 
dream is certain, and the interpretation thereof sure.*' " While 
the evils associated with the Christianity of remote ages,*' saji 
Proffessor Vaughan, ** have all, more or less,'ftn existence among 
us, it is in a diminished and much enfeebled form. We every. 
where see upon them the signs of a state of things which decajeth 
and waxeth old. Lengthened was the interval appointed to pre- 
cede the announcement of our holy religion to mankmd. and a 
long night of trial h&s since been allotted to it ; but there is 
much, very much, to warrant hope that the future will constitQte 
the age of its purity and its triumphs — that, better undentood, 
and more devoutly received, it will pour down its richest blessingi 
on a world in which it has suffered such manifold and protracted 
wrong.** 



A SPARTAN DAUGHTER. 
During the reign of Cleomenes, Aristagoras, prince of Miletos, 
arrived at Sparta, for the purpose of inducing the LaoedemomaD 
monarch to invade Asia Minor, then under the dominion of Dariui 
Hystaspes ; whose power Aristagoras feared, and whom he would 
have been glad to have seen defeated by the Spartans. The prince 
of Miletus appeared before the Spartan king with a tablet of bras 
in his hand, upon which was inscribed every known part of the 
habitable world, the sea, and the rivers. He addressed the monarch 
in a speech of considerable length, urging upon him the state of 
servitude in which the louians were placed by Darius, and remind. 
ing him of the ties of consanguinity between the Greeks and the 
Ionian cities of Asia Minor. He represented that the barbarians 
(the Persians, the word barbarian originally meaning stranger only) 
were by no means remarkable for their valour; that they were 
armed with a bow and short spear only ; but that they had aban* 
dance of gold, silver, and brass ; that they had plenty of cattle, and 
a prodigious number of slaves. Then pointing to the tablet in hii 
hand, he explained the nations by which they were surronndd, 
the Lydians, the Phrygians, the Ciliclans, and others ; endingwith 
the Matieini, "in whose district, and not far remote from the river 
Choaspes, is Susa, where the Persiati monarch occasionally resides, 
and where his treasures are deposited. Make yourselves masten 
of this city, and you may vie in aflSuence with Jupiter himself." 

Aristagoras having finished, — *' Milesian friend/* replied Cleo- 
menes, << in the spaee of three days yon shall have our answer." 

On the day appointed, Cleomenes inquired of Aristagoras bow 
many days' journey it was from the Ionian sea to the donunions of 
the Persian king. Aristagoras, whose policy It ought to have been 
to conceal the truth and lessen the distance, inconsiderately replied, 
that it was a journey of about three months. As he proceeded to 
explain himself, Cleomenes interrupted him, saying, " Stranger of 
Miletus, depart from Sparta before sunset ) what you say cannot 
be agreeable to the Lacedemonians, desiring t» lead us a march of 
three months from the sea." Having said this, Cleomenes 
withdrew. 

** Aristagoras, taking a branch of olive in his hand, presented 
himself before the house of Cleomenes, entering whidi as a sop- 
pliant, he requested an audience, at the same time desiring that 
the prince's daughter might retire ; for it happened that Gorgo, 
the only child of Cleomenes, was present, a girl of about eight or 
nine years old ; the king begged that the presence of the child 
might be no obstrnction to what he had to say. Aristagoras then 
promised to give him ten talents if he would accede to his request 
As Cleomenes refused, Aristagoras rose in his offers to fifty talents; 
upon which the child exclaimed, * Father, unless you withdraw, this 
stranger will corrupt you. ' The prince was delighted with the wise 
saying of his daughter, and instantly retired. Aristagoras wii 
never able to obtain another audience of the king, and left Sparti 
in disgust.'' This Gorgo afterwards married Leonldas. 

Besides the extraordinary speech of Gorgo, a wife worthy of tie 
hero of Thermopylse, this anecdote is deserving notice as beinf i 
description of the earliest map of a country upon record. The 
translator of Herodotus is wrong in saying "brass," as the plate 
was probably of bronze, a mixture of copper and tin, which was 
used for wariike instruments and other purposes, it being capable 
of taking a sharper edge than could in those days be given to inw; 
it was called by the Romans «#, and by the Greeks ehahU' 
Of this material the Romans fabricated their best mirrors, and the 
swords found at Cannae, supposed to be Carthaginian, are of 
bronse. Brass is a compound of copper and mnct mith whieh latter 
metal the ancients were unacquainted* 
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THE LIBRARY AND HEADING - ROOM OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Thb British Musbum is the only institutiott which in its 
objects and uses is fairly entitled to the name of national in 
England. The National Gallery is too limited, thoug^b it is 
gradually extending, and will, we trust, be one day wortRy of its 
name. The Tower, now that the Lions are gone, and the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens have made us familiar with what would have made 
oar forefatherB stare, is, at best, but an exhibition for the " young 
folks'' — the '< march of intellect" has destroyed that kind of awe 
with which it used to be invested, and the chronological arrange- 
Bent of the armour has actually taken the bread out of the poor 
BeefJeaters* mouths ; no longer can they hold'forth, with edifying 
oonfdsion, on helmets, shields, and spears, make a country visitor 
ihudder as he touches the axe that actually cut off the head of Ann 
Boleyn, or curdle the blood in a true Englishman's veins, as he 
examines the instnimentt of torture that were found on board the 
Harmada! Westminster Abbey is a national building, but an 
nowise policy still keeps it as a fthow, and we are eompelled to 
paj for hberty to muse ovei^ the remains of the mighty dead. Not 
K) the British Museum — here we can enter freely, and survey the 
treasures of nature and art which it contains. 

The British Museum was suggested by the wiU of the celebrated 
Sir Hans Sloane. He, during a loftg practice as a phjrsioian, and with 
the enthusiasm of a lover of natural history, had gathered a large 
collection of books, manuscripts, objects of curiosity and art ; and 
these he directed hlB eiecutors to offer to the British Parliament 
for the sum of j^0,000. The offer was accepted, and the collec- 
tion having beea augmented by the addition of the Cottonian 
library of MSS. which belonged to the nation, measures were 
taken, which resulted in pladng the British Museum where it has 
CTcr sini^ remained, in Montague House, ft large building originally 
erected by the Duke of Montague for his residence. The Museum 
was opened for public inspection on the 15th January, 1759. 

It is not our present purpose to enter into a description of this 
large collection, which, we are sure, no visiter of London, however 
hurrisd, misses an opportunity of inspecting. What with its 
marbles and mummies, its birds, insects, minerals, &c. &c., there 
ia matter enough for eonsideration to a visiter for many a repeated 
examination. Our present object is with the Library and 
RBADiNO-Rooif , wliich, under new arrangements, may be con- 
sidered rather as an adjunct of the Museum, than as an integnd 
portion of it. 

Originally tiie Muiieum tioUection was divided into three depart- 
ments,— those of Printed Books, Manuscripts, and Natural 
History. The department of Printed Books consisted at first of 
the libraries of Sir Hans Sloane and Major Edwards ; George II., 
by instrument under the Great Seal, added a library which had 
been collected by the kings of Enghmd from the time of Henry 
VII. ; and, in 1823, the librcry of George III. was presented by 
George IV., with an injunction, however, to keep it wholly distinct 
from the general collection. This latter collection is known as the 
" King's Library ;" it was gathered together, during half a century, 
it an eipense of neariy ;€2(M),000 ; and it is affirmed by Sir 
Henry Ellis, the chief librarian of the Museum, to be << in itself 
perhaps the moat complete library of its extent that ever was 
formed." The general, or common library, is continually aug- 
menting, by donations, by purchase, and by contributions under 
the Copyright Act ; about ^,000 is annually expended in the pur- 
chase of old and foreign publications ; and it contains at present 
abont 270,000 volumes. This is, of course, exclusive of the 
''King's Library.". 

The collection of MSS. in the library is very extensive, divided 
generally into classes, known by the names of their original 
collectors. Thus, there is the Cottonian collection, which was 
gathered by the celebrated antiquary, Sir Robert Cotton, and given 
by his grandson, in 1700, to Parliament, for the use of the nation, 
and which was transferred to the Museum when it was founded in 
1767. This collection has been very usefbl to our chief national 



historians and antiquaries — Camden, Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord 
Bacon, Selden, Sharon Turner, and Lingard, all acknowledge 
their obligations to it. Then there are the Harleian, Sloanean, and 
Lansdowne MSS. — the latter collection having been bought in 
1807 ;— the Burney MSS., chiefly of the Greek anfl Latin classics } 
collections by Rich, the son-in-law of Sir James Mackintosh, made 
while he was consul at Bagdad, along with a great number of Other 
collections, acquired either by gift or purchase. The ancient rolls 
and charters, many thousands in number, partly belonging to the 
Cottonian, Harleian, and Sloane collections, form a distinct diTision 
of the MSS. 

For a long period the Library and Reading-Room of the British 
Museum were only used by a very few indiTiduals — scholars, anti- 
quaries, historians, and collectors of curiosities of literature. The 
number of visits for the purpose of study and research did not 
amount, in 1810, to 2000. The attendants of the Reading Room 
had quite a sinecure in those ** good old days," when perhaps they 
had not above half a dozen individuals to accommodate with books. 
In fact there was no provision made for a large number of visiters ; 
and the crowds that now attend would have quite horrified those 
tranquil souls, whose solitary researches were only disturbed by an 
occasional footfall. The increase has been very rapid of late vears, 
and (his has led to new and more spacious Readitig-Rooms oeing 
provided for those who have the privilege of admission. 

The new Reading Rooms occupy a portion of an extensive 
addition recently made to the buildings of the Museum. The 
entrance to the old rooms was by the main gateway of the 
Museum, leading into the great quadrangle ; but the new rooms 
have ah exclusive entrance behind the Museum in Montague 
Place* To obtain admission, it is necessary ttiat the person wish- 
ing to become a reader should make application to the chief 
librarian^ backing his application with die recommendation of 
some responsible individual. Should the person recommending 
be known to the chief librarian, the application will probably be 
granted at once ; but otherwise the applicant may have to wait for 
a little time, a few days, or a week or two, in order that inquiry 
may be made. The professed object of this is to prevent disre- 
putable persons from obtaining easy access to the Reading Room. 
When the applicant is admitted he receives a ticket, sUting that 
Mr. So-and-so is admitted for six months, and that at the end of 
that period it must be renewed. The issue of these tickets is a 
mere formal matter; the applicant, after receiving one, may at 
once deposit it amongst his *' archives}" for tickets are not 
required to be shown on each visit, the frequenters of the Reading 
Room walking in and out without let, hindrance, or question. 

The Reading Rooms consist of two spacious apartments, with 
ranges of tables on either side. Round the rooms are presses 
filled with works of reference, Cyclopsedias, diotionariest sets of 
magazines, journals of societies, topographical and geographical 
works, county histories, aec. These are open to the readers | but 
the first process in obtaining a book from the library is to consult 
the catalogue, and write the tide of the work wanted in a printed 
ticket in Uie following manner :-^ 



Press Mark. 


Tklo of the Work, or Number of th« 
MS. wanted. 


Sise. 


PUMe. 


Datai 


518 a 


Clark, J. 

Blbllotlieca Legum. 


8to. 


liond. 


1810 



(Date^ March 14, Vtrtnn Poacrfms. (Signature.^ 

Pleaae to restore each volume of the Catalogue to its plaee as soon as done 
with. 

The reverse of the ticket contains the following cautions :— > 
RBADBRS ARB PARTtCULARLT RBQtrESTED, 

1. Not to ask for more than one ufork on the same ticket. 

2, To tnuuoribe HtvraUy fftna the Catalogues the title of the Wedt 
wanted. 

8. To write in a plain dear hand, in order to Avoid delay and miBtakes. 
4. To return the books to an attendant, and to obtain the corresponding 
ticket, the Rkadsr bkino asapoNsiBUi poa thb Bookb im lowo as 

THK TldCBT RKMAINS UNCAWCKLLKO. 

The ticket (or tickets, if the reader requires more than one work) 
is handed to an attendant, who is stationed behind a kind of 
counter at the head of the main room. The reader then takes his 
seat at a table, and waits till his books are brought, or amuses 
himself by consulting some of the books of reference in the presstf 
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round the room. The attendants quickly learn to distinguish the 
person of a reader, though with strangers, or with readers whose 
visits are few and far between, there may be occasional debja or 
misUkes. The daily average number of readers is about 220, 
mostly all of thft " sterner sex,'* for the daily average number of 
Udies attending the rooms is not more than eight. 

The regular •* literary " man, who wishes to do "a good day's 
work,'* generally starts for the Reading- Room as soon after break- 
fast as he can. He thus arrives before the rooms become 
crowded, consults the folio volumes of catalogue without being 
jostled, gets his books without much delay, secures a good seat, 
with ''elbow*' space, and falls to work as heartily as he may. 
Towards the middle of the day the rooms become full, especially at 
certain seasons, and sometimes, though rarely in the new rooms, 
it is difficult to obtain a seat. 

The general visitors of the Museum are not admitted into the 
library rooms (with the exception of the noble room which 
contains the King's Library), on the plea that the mere sight of 
the backs of books could afford neither amusement nor instruction. 
The true reason is, that a crowd of visiters would completely 
obstruct the attendants in getting the books required for the 
readers. The Reading-room is therefore the medium through 
which the vast library of the British Museum is made available to 
the public. It is one of the chief fountain-heads of that great 
river of literature which rolls through the land. Hither come the 
critics, and the encyclopaedists, and. the artists, and the writers in 
periodical works ; here they hunt over the remains of the past — 
old manuseripts and old books, old prints and old maps ; and 
though doubtless there may be some readers who may make as 
ingenious a use of their privilege as *' Box's ** critic did—that is, 
to do an article on Chinese metaphysics, read under Chinese^ and 
then under Me:apht/8ic9, and combine the information — there is no 
doubt that the Reading. Room of the British Museum is a very 
great public advantage. 



A FIGHT WITH A WOLF, 

Mr. Hoffman, in his entertaining ** Wild Scenes in the Forest 
and Prairie," tells a story of an encounter with a wolf, which he 
thinks worthy of being put alongside of old Putnam's famous 
Adventure. John Cheney, a regular ''backwoodsman," rose one 
winter's morning to examine his traps ; *' when, hovering round 
one of them, he discovered a famished wolf, who, unappalled by 
the presence of the hunter, retired only a few steps, and then, 
turning round, stood watching all his movements. ' J ought, by 
rights,' quoth John, ' to have waited for my dogs, who could not 
have been far off ; but the cretter looked so sarcy^ standing there, 
that though I had not a bullet to spare, I could'nt help letting into 
him with my rifle.' He missed his aim; the animal giving a 
spring as he was in the act of firing, and then turning instantly 
upon him before he could reload his piece. So effective was the 
unexpected attack of the wolk, that his fore-pawa were upon 
Cheney's snow-shoes before he could rally for the fight The 
forester beeame entangled in the deep drift, and sank upon his 
back, keeping the wolf only at bay by striking at him with his 
clubbed ¥ifie. The stock was broken to pieces in a few moments, 
and it would have fared ill with the stark woodsman, if the wolf, 
instead of making at his enemy's throat when he had him thus at 
disadvantage, had not, with blind fury, seized the barrel of the gun 
in his jaws. Still the fight was unequal, as John, half buried in 
the snow, could make use of but one of his hands. He shouted to 
his dogs ; but one of them only, a young untrained hound, made 
his appearance ; emerging from a thicket, he caught sight of his 
master lying apparendy at the mercy of the ravenous beut — 
uttered a yell of fear, jnd fled howling to the woods again. ' Had 
I but one shot left,* said Cheney, ' I would have given it to that 
dog instead of despatching the wolf with it.' All this passed in a 
moment ; the wolf was still grinding the iron gun-barrel in his 
teeth ; he had even once wrenched it from the hand of the hunter, 
when, dashing like a thunderbolt between the combatants, the other 
hound sprang over his master's body, and seized the wolf by the 
throat. ' There was no let-go about that dog when once he took 
hold. If the barrel had bKsen red hot, the wol| could'nt have 
dropped it quicker ; and it would have done you good, I tell ye, to 
see that old dog drag the creeter's head down in Uie snow, while I, 
just at my leisure, drove the iron into his skull. One good fair 
blow, with a heavy rifle barrel, on the back of the head, finished 
him. The fellow gave a kind of quiver, stretched out his hind legs, 
and then he was done for. ' 



ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 



«< Thou may'st bereave him of his wits with wonder." 

FiBirr PA«T or usxitv n. 

Much has, of late, been said and written concerning animal 
magnetism ; and, not long since, a " nine days* wonder " was 
created by a series of magnetic experiments performed at the 
North London Hospital No sooner were these experiments begun, 
than a great outcry was raised against the pretended scienccf which 
they were intended to illustrate. Since that period, professional 
controversy has raged like a tornado among the metropolitan 
medical practitioners, whUst the thunders of literary criticism have 
been brought up as heavy artillery to aid in subduing a heresy 
which seems to set at nought the known laws of physical nature. 
Some critics, we apprehend, have directed their fire into empty 
space, because, for want of knowing anything of the matter in 
dispute, they had no object to aim at. Others have applied to a 
question involving, whatever be its merits, points of the highest 
science, the measure of their own limited philosophy. One of our 
contemporaries, distinguished by considerable literary talent as 
well as pretensions, warmly took up the arms of partisanship 
against animal magnetism, as it had done before against 
phrenology, and would do against any recent scientific dis- 
covery which did not accurately fit into the frame of its own 
understanding, or that of the literary coterie which supplies it with 
critics. 

After the experiments at the North London Hospital, whidi we 
readily admit to be as absurd as they are unsatibfactory, our con- 
temporary, to create an opportunity for publishing his mamfiesto 
against animal magnetism, reviewed two works, one depreciatory 
of it, the other in its favour. The author of the first is an English 
surgeon ; and the book is bepraised far beyond its deserts ; the 
other emanates from the pen of a French physician, who professes 
to be an adept in animal magnetism to the fullest extent of its 
absurdities. The Englishman has performed his task with a very 
mediocre knowledge of the subject ; the Frenchman knows a great 
deal more than really exists, and is ignorant of that which docs 
exist. The Englishman's book is nothing better than fighting with 
the empty air ; the Frenchman's is a weak and puerile production. 
Neither throws any new light upon either the absurdity or ^e 
rationale of animal magnetism ; but both served the reviewer's 
purpose to woipk his will upon and denounce the quackery and 
imposture of a pretended discovery, which he, also, seems to know 
on^ by name, and b therefore unable to explsm to his readers. 

We should scarcely have ventured the above remarks, did our 
contemporary, in his just indignation against the quackery he de- 
nounces, not lose sight of his philosophy. In great wrath, he 
deprecates being call^ upon to *' believe impossibilities." Now, 
what is an impossibility ? The reply is, that, among other asser- 
tions equally absurd, the faculty is attributed to persons in a state 
of somnambulism, as it is strangely called, of seeing, when asleqi 
and their eyes shut, objects presented to their abdomen, and 
reading the finest writing or print placed upon this part of their 

The expression of being called upon to * ' believe ifaipossibilities, 
is so fiur from the tone of true philosophy, that it would create an 
animuM subversive of philosophy and inimical to research, dis- 
covery, and improvement in knowledge. The true line of argument 
would have been this : — ^The Creator has esUblished fixed and im- 
mutable laws for the governance of all physical nature. Many of 
these laws are known to and understood by man ; and the inves- 
tigations of science havt shown that, in her operations, nature 
never employs two means to produce the same end when one will 
suffice. Thus, a complicated piece of mechanism called the eye 
constitutes the sole organ of vision, and to it nature has applied 
the well-known laws of optics. From the eye, the ntrrt of vision 
conveys to the brain pictures of the objects which strike upon the 
retina, which is a nervous expansion placed there to receive them. 
Now, the abdoraeu has no retina, neither does it contain any nerve 
of vision to convey pictures to the brain, the faculty of doing so 
being given by nature to the eye only. It is evident therefore 
that no power of vision from the abdomen can exist, because its 
existence would be in opposition to a law of nature. 

It is true that some supporters of animal magnetism have alleged 
certain of its effects to be supernatural. Such expUnation is not 
only absurd but contradictory ; because, if animal magnetism exists 
at all, it must be common to all animals, at least of a particular 
description, and must therefore be the effect of a natural cause. 
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and sabject to fixed laws. Now the sapernatural cannot proceed 
from the natural ; and as nature, though her laws are moltifarious, 
never impedes by one the operation of another, as is sometimes 
the case with human legislators,* those who pretend to see with 
the abdomen and to be the instruments of the other wonders at- 
tribated to animal magnetism, are impostors. 

We have broken a lance with our formidable and really gifted 
contemporary to show the spirit with which the discussions on 
animal magnetism have generally been conducted, " Ex uno disce 
omnes." 

The herd of less powerful scribes by whom it has been assailed, 
hare pursued the same unsatisfactory course, without any attempt 
to elucidate the question, without any examination of facts or 
causes, without showing any inclination to discover whether or 
not there exist, commingled with absurdides which have made so 
much noise and seduced the imaginations of so many clever men 
that they are entitled to the test of careful investigation, any real 
materials of science, — and, if so, to separate the com from the 
chaff. Such ought to have been the course pursued by every 
journal willing to hasten the progress of knowledge. 

The only observations really to the purpose appeared in that very 
clever medical journal *' The Lancet ;** and the talent, pertinence, 
and acumen, displayed by Mr. Wakley in his test of the value of 
the experiments at the North London Hospital, are deserving of 
the highest praise. Unfortunately, '* The Lancet," being a strictly 
professional paper, does not often fall in the way of unprof^sionid 
readers. 

After the first surprise occasioned by the novelty of the con- 
troversy, by the wonders announced as resulting from Dr. Elliotson^s 
experiments, and by the angry sarcasms which this learned experi- 
menter upon the effects of magnetic somnambulism elicited from 
its opponents — for more generally sarcasm has held the place of 
argument — the reading multitude, who collectively constitute the 
"common sense" of the country, began to ask this simple 
question, " What it animal magnetism ?" 

It is known to every reading person that animal magnetism owes 
its discovery to a trerman physician named Mesmer, whence it 
aUo bears the name of Mesmerism. About the middle of the 
last century, Mesmer brought his discovery to France, where it 
excited a prodig^ious sensation. No period of French society was 
more favourable to its reception, no country jn the civilised world 
better calculated for its success, or that of any other species of 
empiridsm. A.t this time the political destinies of the French 
nation were placed under the despotic rule of the fifteenth Louis, 
one of the most profligate and least intellectually endowed of the 
line of monarchs said to descend from Charlemagne. The French 
people were then divided into two distinct orders, between which 
there existed a barrier of demarcation strong and ponderous as 
iron, towering to an immense height, and apparently seated upon 
secure foundations. The gates of this formidable structure were 
seldom opened, even for the admission of wealth or genius. *On 
the inside were the patricians or nobles, a race claiming, as the 
privileges of high Imeage, exemption from all the burthens of the 
state, whilst they exercised over the other part of the nation the 
powers arrogated by feudality. With the nobles were the clergy, 
with their immense wealth, their tithes, and other prescriptive 
euctions, the burthen of which fell upon the people. On the 
OQter side of the barrier were the plebeians or people, who 
possessed the whole mass of learning, talent, industry, and virtue, 
uisting throughout the land ; but, like the Pariahs of Hindostan, 
they appeared a despised and degraded race. They were treated 
vith contempt and oppression by the aristocracy, who compelled 
them not only to wear the chains of feudal power, but to support, 
nnaided, the whole burthen of taxation, the whole weight of the 
fiscal m^sures considered necessary to carry on one of the most 
arbitrary governments that ever existed, and to meet the pecuniary 
exigences of their profligate king and his no* less profligate 
minions. 

At this period, the upper ranks of French society were in so 
entirely artificial a state, that even the organs and faculties given 
by nature for the purposes of physical existence, were distorted 
and misused. In his dress, the French gentleman resembled a 
mountebank. The luxuriant curls that a£)med a youthful head, 



* Among other laui^ble Instanoes, we give the following. An Act of 
Parliament was passed some few years since, to auUiorlse the rehuildicg of 
a certain prison in this metropolis. A clause of the Act provides that the 
materials of which the old prison is formed shall be employed to build the 
new. A subsequent clause provides that the prisoners shall remain in the 
old prison nntil the new is built. 



were removed by the razor to be replaced by a full-bottomed 
periwig*. Upon the summit of this enormity was perched a 
small three-cornered hat; whilst a frill and ruffles of lace, a 
jewel- hilted sword, gold or silver embroidery upon a singularly 
grotesque form of coat and waistcoat, diamond knee and shoe 
buckles, and red-heeled shoes, completed the attire. The dreas 
of the ladies was still more monstrously absurd. An immense 
and heavy head-dress, towering to a height of more than a foot, 
and made solid by pads, to which the hair was cemented with 
powder and pomatum, placed the face of a short woman apparently 
near the middle of her person. The expense of the materials , and Uie 
time necessary to construct upon a lady's head an edifice secundum 
arlem, made the hair-dresser's visits rather costly. The less 
wealthy among the high-born dames of the day avoided this 
expense, by rendering these visits as similar as possible to those 
of angels, — ** few and far between." The consequence was, that 
vermin bred undisturbed in their padded, powdered, and greasy 
hair ; and the vulgar epithet, " lousy." might, with justice, have 
been applied to many a fine lady in England as well as in France ; 
for upon these French models were our English fashions formed, 
though the English fine gentleman, in his endeavours to ape the 
manners as well as the dress of the Frenchman, betrayed the 
instinct of the bear, rather than that of the monkey ; and the 
English lady could never fit on with her dress what was termed 
the ease and grace of the Frenchwoman. Hoops of prodigious 
amplitude, stays that deformed the waist to a most unnatural 
degree of smalkiess, and shoes with narrow heels, four inches high, 
concurred, with the head-gear already described, in concealing, 
disguising, or distorting, the most lovely forms given by nature to 
woman. 

This monstrously grotesque attire of both sexes was, however, 
in strict keeping with the tone, habits, and feelings, of what was 
termed " polished society ; " polished, indeed, to such a degree» 
that no traces remained of the natural gem. Everything was the 
result of calculated affectation. An impudent strut was called an 
air of dignity ; and the king was said to have an air of uncommon 
dignity by displaying that which, if shown by a peasant, would 
have been termed " awkwardness," and *' rustic insolence." The 
manners of the men, with an excessive exaggeration of politeness, 
and an assumption of wit and vivacity, were founded on the most 
consummate coxcombry and ibpudent self-couceit ; those of ,the 
women, who exercised an apparently despotic sway over the 
other sex, were a mixture of the affectation of mawkish sensi- 
bility, and of the practice of shameless licentiousness, enhanced 
by unrivalled powers of light and easy conversation, possessed by 
both sexes, and to which the French language is peculiarly 
adapted. Religion was but a mockery: if its outward forma 
were observed, its reality was scoffed at even by high-bom prelates ; 
because vice bad become the creature of fkishion, from the ex- 
ample of a line of profligate rulers, who were said to be ** the 
Lord's anointed.'' 

The mannerism of their affiBctation extended to the literature 
of the French, and to their fine arts, including their music. 
Nothing was submitted to the test of the feelings, all was mea- 
sured by an artificial standard of convention, which elicited a 
false and unfelt enthusiasm, in which the voice spake, but the 
heart was mute. The keenness of sensual pleasures had worn 
off by extreme indulgence and misuse ; and the nobles of France, 
young and old, were no longer excited by any of the ordinary 
pursuits and amusements then known. Extremely ignorant — 
for it was the fashion of the times to be so — they had no 
intellectual resources to combat and destroy a phantom called 
ranut, which eternally haunted those whose senses had been 
blunted by excess of premature enjoyment. The whole object 
of the highest French society of this period was therefore to 
seek sensations by discovering novelties, to obtain excitement 
from new and extraordinary causes. Cheats and quacks found 
numerous patrons, and many young nobles betook themselves 
to mysterious pursuits, practising those chemical and physical 
mystifications which surprised the ignorant, and were coupled by 
the superstitious with magic and witchcraft. 

It was at such a time, and in such a state of society, that 
Mesmer appeared to practise animal magnetism, and exert its 
imputed curative power over all diseases. The singular nature 



« This fashion was originally derived from Louis XIV., miscalled, by his 
adulators, *< Louis the Great." That monarch, on the loss of his hair, from 
old age, concealed his baldness under a huge wig, of a ktaid then recently 
invented. The courtiers, one and all, imitated their mastor, and wigs 
conthmed in fkshion up to the end of the eighteenth century. 
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ftf his pretended discovery, the mode of its application) and the 
mystery of its action, soon brought it into such vogue as to cause 
a frenzy of excitement. Its fame, jind even its practice, extended 
to England, and the follies o£'animal magnetism were justly and 
successfully held up to public ridicule by Foote, and some of 
the other dramatists of the day. In England, however, it made 
BO impression ; and not one of our medical practitioners was 
induced to put its powers to the test. It therefore left our 
shores in disgrace, not to return until its late visit to the North 
London Hospital. 

Here we must close the present article. Next week we shall 
rasunie the subject of animal magnetism, to our account of which 
the preceding observations must serve as an introduction. 



THE ASS WOURALIA. 

Evert one who has read Waterton*s Wanderings in South 
America^ must remember the Wourali poison. This poison is 
compounded by the Indians, with many forms and great solemnity, 
of numerous ingredients, and they use it for killing game ; for, 
strange to say, though it produces almost instant death, the flesh 
of animals killed by it may be eaten with perfect safety. The 
antidote to this poison is inflating the lungs of the injured animal 
with air ; and if this be done immediately, and continued for a 
sufficient length of time, it is almost always successful. 

When Mr. Waterton was in the wilds of Guiana, he procured 
some of the Wourali poison ; and when he returned to England, 
in 1814, he brought it with him to London, where experiments 
were tried with it on various animals. Among others was a 
ftmale ass, which had been purchased of a London sweep, and 
which was then about three years old. On this ass the experiment 
was tried, by striking a spiice dipped in the poison into the fleshy 
part of her shoulder. For a minute or two the ass stood quite 
still, as if stupified ; then she attempted to move, but was unable 
to walk, and after staggering a few paces she fell. Her legs now 
became convulsed, her eyes dim, and in a few more minutes she 
was apparently dead. 

As this animal was young, and remarkably healthy, she was 
^dged a proper object for trying the effect of the antidote ; and as 
soon as she appeared quite dead, an incision was made in her wind- 
pipe, to which, under the superintendence of Mr. Sewell (then of 
the London Veterinary College), a pair of common bellows was 
applied, The prooeas of inflation had been carried on about two 
hoars, when the ass partially raised her head, and looked round ; 
but the working of the bellows being discontinued, she closed her 
eyes again, and seemed to relapse into a state of stupor. The pro- 
cess of inflation was then resumed, and, in about two hours more, 
the ass was sufficiently recovered to rise from the ground. 

The present Duke of Northumberland, then Earl Percy, was 
present at this experiment, and he felt so much interested in the 
fate of the ass, that he begged she might be called Wouralia ; and 
he sent her down to Walton Hall, with a request to Mr. Waterton 
that she might be well taken care of. Every one who knows the 
kindness and benevolence of Mr. Waterton, and his ardent love for 
science, will readily believe that this request would be attended to. 
Wouralia, indeed, without any recommendation, must have pos- 
sessed a strong interest in his eyes. Mr. Waterton had gone 
through hardships in search of the Wourali poison, which no one 
but himself could have sustained — ^for, perhaps, no other human 
being possesses so much activity of mind and body, united with 
such extraordinary perseverance — and, of course, he must have felt 
a deep interest in an animal on which the only known remedy for 
this deadly poison had been tried. 

Poor Wouralia did not immediately recover from the effects of 
the poison ; but, in about a year, she became strong and healthy. 
At Walton Hall she experienced every happiness that her nature 
was capable of enjoying. She fed in the finest pastures during 
summer, and was well sheltered from the cold of winter ; and she 
was never suffered to do any work. For five-and-twenty years 
Wouralia enjoyed this earthly paradise, till, on the 1 5th of Fe- 
bruary last, she died, without any disease, save apparently the 
natural exhaustion of old age. 



UNCLE ABEL AND LITTLE EDWARD. 

FROII <<THX OIIT'' OF 1839. 

Were any of yon bom in New Enghmd, in the good old 
catechising, school-going, orderly times ! If you were, yon must 
remember my Uncle Abel ; the most perpendicular, rectangular, 
upright, downright good man that ever laboured six days and 
rested on the Sabbath. 

You remember his hard, weather-beaten countenance, — ^where 
every line seemed to be drawn with a pen of iron and the point of 
a diamond ; his considerate grey eyes, that moved over objects as 
if it were not best to be in a hurry about seeing ; the circumspect 
opening and shutting of his mouth ; — his down-sitting and up- 
rising ; all of which appeared to be performed with convictioii 
afore-thought — in short, the whole ordering of his life and con- 
versation, which was, according to the tenor of the military order 
— " to the right-about ftice — forward — march !" 

Now, if you supposed, from all this triangularism of exterior, that 
this good man had nothing kindly within, you were much mis- 
taken. You often find the greencfit grass under a snow-drift, and 
though my uncle's mind was not exactly of the flower-garden kind, 
still there was an abundance of wholesome and kindly vegetation 
there. 

It is true, he seldom laughed, and never joked — himxelf; but no 
man had a more weighty and serious conviction of what a good joke 
was in another, and when some exceeding witticism was dispensed 
in his presence, you might see Uncle AbePs face slowly relax into 
an expression or solemn satisfaction, and he would look at the 
author with a certain quiet wonder, as if it was astonishing how 
such a thing could ever come into a man's head. 

Uncle Abel also had some relish for the fine arts, in proof 
whereof I might adduce the pleasure with which he gazed at the 
plates in his family Bible, the likeness whereof I presume you never 
any of you saw — and he was also such an eminent musician, that 
he could go through the singing-book at a sitting, without tht 
least fatigue, beating time like a windmill all t^e way. 

He had, too, a liberal hand — though his liberality was all by the 
rule-of-three and practice, fie did to his neighbours exactly as 
he would be done by — he loved some things in this world sincmly 
— he loved his God mucht but honoured and feared him more ; he 
was exact with others, he was more exact with himself — and tXm 
pected his God to be more exact still. 

Everything in Uncle Abel's house was in the same time, place, 
manner, and form, from year's end to year's end. 

There was old Master Bose, a dog after my uncle's own heart, 
who always walked as if he were learning the multiplication table. 
There was the old clock, for ever ticking in the kitchen-comer, 
with a picture on its face of the sun, for ever setting behind a per- 
pendicular row of poplars. There was the never-fkiling supply of 
redj)eppers and onions hanging over the chimney. There were the 
yearly hollyhocks and morning-glories, blooming around the win- 
dows. There was the " best room" with its sanded floor, and 
ever-green asparagus bushes — ^its eupboard with a glass-door in one 
corner^— and the stand with the great Bible and almanac on it, in 
the other. There was Aunt Betsey, who never looked any older, 
because she always looked as old as she could — who always dried 
her catnip and wormwood the last of September, and began to 
clean house the first of May. In short, this was the land of con- 
tinuance. Old Time never seemed to take into his head to prac- 
tise either addition, subtraction, or multiplication, on its sum total. 

This aunt Betsey aforenamed, was the neatest and most efficient 
piece of human machinery that ever operated in forty places at 
once. She was always everywhere, predominating over, and see- 
ing to, everything, and though my uncle had been twioe married, 
aunt Betsey's rule and audiority had never been broken. She 
reigned over his vrives when living, and reigned after them when 
de^, and so seemed likely to reign to the end of the chapter. 
But my uncle's latest wife left aunt Betsey a much less tractaUe 
subject than had ever before fallen to her lot. Little Edward 
was the child of my uncle's old age, and a brighter, merrier bale 
blossom never grew up on the vei^ of an avalanche. He had 
been committed to the nursing of his grandmama, until he had 
arrived at the years of mdiscretion, and then my old uncle's heart 
yearned toward him, and he was sent for home. His introdoc- 
tion into the family excited a terrible sensation. Never was 
there such a contemner of dignities — such a violator of all high 
places and sanctities, as thia very Master Edward. It was all 
in vain to try to teach him decorum. He was the most outrage- 
ously merry little elf that ever shook a head of curls, and it was 
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all the same to him whether it was *' Sabba-day '* or any other 
day. He laai^hed and frolicked with everybody and everything 
that came in his way, not even excepting his solemn old father ; 
and when you saw him with his arms round the old man's neck, 
and his bright blue eyes and blooming cheek pressing out by the 
bleak face of uncle Abel, you almost fancied that you saw spring 
caressing winter. Uncle Abel's metaphysics were sorely puzzled 
to bring this sparkling, dancing compound of spirit and matter 
into any reasonable shape, for he did mischief witii an energy and 
perseverance that was truly astonishing. 

Once, he scoured the floor with aunt Betsey's very Scotch 
snuff, and once he washed up the hearth with uncle Abel's most 
iminacolate clothes-brush, and once he spent half an hour in 
trying to make Bose wear his father's spectacles. In short there 
was no use, but the right one, to which ho did not put everything 
that came in his way. 

But uncle Abel was most of all puzzled to know what to do 
with him on the Sabbath, for on that day Master Edward seeoied 
to exert himself particularly tp be entertaining. 

"Edward, Edward, must not play on Sunday," his hthcr 
would say, and then Edward would shake his curls over his eyes, 
and walk out of the room as grave as the catechism, but the next 
moment you might see pussy scampering in all dismay through 
the " best roontt** vnth Edward at her heels, to the manifest dis- 
composure of aunt Betsey, and all others in authority. 

At last my uncle came to the conclusion, that "it wasn't in 
nator to teach him any better," and that ** he would no more 
keep Sunday than the brook down the lot." My poor unele ! he 
did not know what was the matter with his heart, but eertain it 
was, that he lost all faculty of scolding when little Edward was in 
the case, though he would stand rubbing his spectacles a quarter 
of an hour longer than common, when aunt Betsey was detailing 
his witticisms and clever doings. But in process of time our 
hero compassed his third year, and arrived »t the dignity of going 
to school. 

He went illustriously through the spelling-book, and then 
attacked the Catechism ; went from ^ Man's Chief End " to *' the 
Commandments " in a fortnight, and at last came home inordi- 
nately merry, to tell his fkther he had got to '* Amen.'' 

After this, he made a regular business of saying over the whole 
erery Sunday evening, standing with his hands folded in front, 
aad his checked apron smoothed down, occasionally giving a 
glance over his shoulder, to see whether pussy was attending. 
Being of a verj benevolent turn of mind, he made several very 
commendable efforts to teach Bese the catechism, in which he 
succeeded as well as could be expected. In short, without farther 
detail, Master Edward bade Adr to be a literary wonder. But, 
ates, ^r poor little Edward ! his merry dance was soon over. A 
day came when he sickened. Aunt Betsey tried her whole herba- 
riom, but in vain ; he grew rapidly worse*and worse. His father 
sickened in heart, but said nothing, he only stayed by his bed- 
tide day and night, trying all means to save him, with affecting 
pertinacity. 

** Can't you think of anything more, doctor I " said he to the 
physician, when everything had been tried ii^vain. 

•* Nothing," answered the physician. 

A slight convulsion passed over my uncle's face. ** Then the 
Lord's will be done 1 '* said he. 

Just at that moment a ray of the setting sun pierced the checked 
curtains, and gleamed like an angers smile across the face of the 
little sufferer. He awoke from disturbed sleep. 

"Oh dear ! oh, I am so sick !" he gasped feebly. His father 
raised him in his arms ; he breathed easier, and looked np with a 
grateful smile. 

Just then his old playmate, the cat, crossed the floor. 

" There goes pussy," said he, *' Oh dear, I shall never play with 
pussy any more." 

At that moment a deadly chaise passed over his face, he looked 
up to his father with an implormg expression, and put out bis 
bands. There was one moment of agony, and then the sweet 
features all settled with a smile of peace, and ** mortality was 
swallowed up of life." 

My uncle laid him down and looked one moment at his beautiful 
face ; it was too much for his principles, too much for his pride, 
and " he lifted up his voice and wept." 

The next morning was the Sabbath,— the funeral day, and it rose 
^' with breath all incense and with cheek aU bloom." Uncle Abel 
was as calm and collected as ever, but in his face there was a 
ioncw-9tnck«ii exproMion that oould not bo mistaken. 



I remember him at family prayers bending over the great Bible, 
and beginning the psalm, '* Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place 
in all generadons. ' Apparently he was touched by the melancholy 
splendour of the poetry ; for after reading a few verses he stopped. 
There was a dead silence, interrupted only by the ticking of the 
clock. He cleared his voice repeatedly and tried to go on, but in 
vain. He closed the book and knelt to prayer. The energy of 
sorrow broke through his usual formal reverence, and his language 
flowed forth with a deep and sorrowful pathos, which I have never 
forgotten. The God so much reverenced, so much feared, seemed 
to draw near to him as a friend and comforter, to be his refuge ^d 
strength. " a very present help in time of trouble." 

My uncle arose, and 1 saw him walk toward the room of the 
departed one. I followed, and stood with him over the dead. He 
uncovered the face. It was set with the seal of death* but oh ! 
how surpassingly lovelv was the impression ! The brilliancy of 
life was gone, but the race was touched with the mysterious tri- 
umphant brightness which seems like the dawning of heaven. 

My uncle looked long and steadily. He felt the beauty of what 
he gazed on ; his heart was softened, but he had no words for his 
feeUngs. He left the room unconsciously, and stQod in the front 
door. 

The bells were ringing for church, the morning was bright, the 
birds were singing merrily, and the little pet squirrel of UtUe 
Edward was frolicking about the door. My uncle watched him as 
he ran, flrst up one tree and then another, and then over the fence, 
whisking his brush and chattering Just as if nothing was the matter. 
With a deep sigh, uncle Abel broke forth— 

"How happy th^t oretur is! Well, the lord's will be 
done." 

That day the dust was committed to dust, amid the lamentations 
of all who had known little Edward. Years have passed since 
then, and my unele has long been gathered to his fathers, but hie 
just and upright spirit has entered the liberty of the sons of God. 

Yes, the good man may have opinions which the philosophical 
scorn, weaknesses at which the thoughtless smile, but death shall 
change him into all that is enlightened, wise, and refined. " He 
shall shine as the brightness of tht Armament, and as the start for 
ever and ever." 



VERSES, 

BBNT BT A TOUNO LADT TO HER NBWLYrMAIt&IBP FEIKATP,^ 

LovB, Hymen, Interqit, and Follv, 

Onoe PusS'in-the-corQer playeci } 
Friendship*— foe to melancholy—* 

To be of the party prayedt 
When the mind's to pleasure given* 

Wisdom soon will cease to warn her 
Friendship, now by Folly driven, 

Finds it hard to keep her comer. 

Lev»^the sly, malicious boy. 

Whose delight is to betray,—^ 
Next his wiles 'gan to employ, 

To drive Friendship far away. 
To jealous LovCf the adoring heart 

All roust yield, or else he*ll scorn her i 
Now, poor Friendship ! play your part, 

Or Lov« will slip into your corner* 

Hymen comes ! all on him wait ; 

His manUe Friendship must prepare ; — 
Hymen, marching forth in state, 

X^eaves her in company of Care ; 
At home, the god puts on wise airs, 

Declares that Friendship't a mere faw 
And, beekoning Interest np-stairs, 

Instals him quickly in her comer. 

Far from thy gentle breast, mv dear* 

Folly and Interest must fly ! 
Love and Hymen yet I fear. 

Lest they pass poor Friendship by. 
Ah I whilst you welcome to your heart 

The brother gods who so adorn iieVt 
One little nook preserve apart, 

And let Friendship keep her comer. 



« FromihsFrenohefBeraiifer. 
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PORTRAIT OF WABHINGTON. 
Th« best likeness of this great man, known to all traTellera from the 
oddnoos of the material on which it is preserved, is to be setm here, (Mount 
Vernon.) sanctioned thus by the testimony of the family. The best likeness 
of Washington happens to be on a common pitcher. As soon as this was 
discovered, the whole edition of the pitchers was bought up. Once or twice 
I saw the entire vessel, looked up in a cabinet, or in some such way secured 
fhNn accident : but most of its possessors have, like the family, cut out the 
portrait, and had It frnmed^— Retrospect qf Western Travel, 

MARCH OF REFINEMENT. 

A cobbler living in Swan-street, Minories, thus pompously announced his 
oalling :— " Surgery performed here upon old boots and shoes, by adding of 
the feet, making good the legs, binding the broken, healing the wounded, 
mending the constitution, and supporting the body with new soles. Advice 
gratis by B. Maacla/'-^ Newspaper Paragraph. 

THE AFRICAN RHINOCEROS. 

The black Rhinoceros, whose domains we seemed now to have invaded, 
resembles in general i^itpearanco an immense hog ; twelve feet and a half 
long, six feet and a half high, girth eight feet and a half, and of the weight 
of half a dozen bullocks ; its body is smooth, and there is no hair seen excep- 
ni the tips of the ears, and the extremity of the tail. The horns of concreted 
hair, the foremost curved like a sabre, and the second resembling a flattened 
cone, stand on the nose and above the eye ; in the young animals the fore- 
most bom is the longest, whilst in the old ones they are of equal length, 
namely, a foot and a half or more : though the older the rhinoceros the 
rtiorter ar» its horns, as they wear them by sharpening them against the 
trees, and by rooting np the ground with them when in a passion. When 
the rhinoceros is quietly pursuing his way through his favourite glades of 
mimosa bushes, (which his hooked upper lip enables him readily to seize, 
and his powerful grinders to masticate,) his horns, fixed loosely on his skin, 
make a clapping noise by striking one against the other ; but on the approach 
of danger, if bis quick ear or keen scent make him aware of the vicinity of 
a hunter, the head is quickly raised, and the horns stand stiff and ready for 
eombat on his terrible front The rhinoceros is often accompanied by a sen- 
tinrt to give him warning, a* beautiful green-backed and blue-winged bird, 
about the siae of a Jay, which sits on one of his horaB.—Atexander's 
Expedition, 

CHARACTERISTICS. 
We wsre talMng of the levity and gaiety of heart of the French, even nnder 
the severest misfortunes. This drew forth an anecdote, which had been 
related to him by Mr. Pitt. ShorUy after the tragical death of 3Iarie 
Antoinette, M. Perigord, an emigrant of some consequence, who had made 
Mr. Pitt's acquaintance at Versailles, took refuge in England, and on coming 
to London went to pay his respects in Downing-street The conversation 
naturally turned upon the bloody scenes of the French Revolution ; on their 
fatal consequences to social order ; and in particular on the barbarity with 
which the unfortunate Queen had been treated. The Frenchman's feelings 
^ were quite overcome, and he exclaimed, amidst violent sobbing, '* Ah 
' Monsieur Pitt, la pauvre Reine ! la pauvre Reine !** These words had 
aoarcely been uttered, when he Jumped up as if a new idea suddenly possessed 
him, and looking towards a little dog which came with him, he exclaimed, 
** Cependant, Monsieur Pitt, il faut vous fairs voir mon petit chien danser ** 
Then pulling a small kit out of his pocket, he began dancing about the room 
to the sound of his little instrument, and calling to the dog, ** Fanchon, 
Fanchon, danses, dansez ;" the little animal instantly obeyed, and they cut 
such capers together that the minister's gravity was quite overcome, and he 
burst into a loud laugh, hardly knowing whether he was most amused or 
astonished^Xi/e </ Wilber/orce, 

AN INDIAN LOVER. 

When Shanmonekusse visited tbe city of Washington, in 1821, the <' Eagle 
of Delight" was the companion of his Journey. Young, and remarkably 
handsome, with an interesting appearance of innocence and artlessnoss, she 
attracted the attention of the citizens, who loaded her with presents. 
Among other things, she received many trinkets ; and it is said, that her 
lord and master, who probably paid her the flattering compliment of 
thinking her, when unadorned, adorned the most, very deliberately i4>pro- 
priated them to his own use, and suspended them from his own nose, ears, 
and neck. If she was as good-natured as her portrait bespeaks her, she was, 
no doubt, better pleased in administering to her husband's vanity, than she 
would have been in gratifjring her own. Shortly after her return home, she 
died, and the bereaved husband was so sensibly affected by her decease, that 
he resolved to end his own life by starvation. With this view he threw him- 
self on her grave, and for several days remained there in an agony of grief, 
refusing food, and repellhig consolation. His friends, respecting his feelings, 
suffered him for a time to indulge his sorrow, but at last forced him away, 
and his immoderate grief became gradually assuaged.— Ai«fory qfthe Indian 
Tribes qf North America. 

THE BOOR OF PROTIDENCE. 

> 
Does not every architect complain of the injustice of criticising a building 
before it is half finished ? Yet, who can tdl what volume of the creation we 
are in at present, or what point the structure of our moral fabric has 
attahied ? Whilst we are all in a vessel that is sailing under sealed orders, 
we shall do well to confide implicitly in our goTemment and captain.— 
Edinburgh Review, 



THREE GREAT FAULTS. 

*' I remember his saying one da^ at the dinner-table at Rodietts. spcaUof 
of the year 1782, * That was a memorsble year for me. I committed three 
great faults about that time ; I got knighted, I got married, and I got inte 
parliament.' "•—£</% cmd Correspondence of Earl 6L Vincent. 

EGYPTIAN SCHOOL. 
At Doulao saw the Polytoohnic School, formerly Ismael Pasha's Palace, a 
splendid establishment. The boys are noaily enough dressed, and, except the 
tarboosh and slippers, might pass for Europeans. They appeared, aanie of 
them that we saw, very quick and intelligent, and I am told that their exa- 
mination surpasses most such in England in outward show, but it is all bead- 
knowledge. They apply to algebra and abstruse mathcanatloa. Their 
benches, slates, Ac were quite European. The printing-press we alao saw, 
and were much pleased. They print a paper every week, and we saw sevcnl 
books in hand ; the Arabian Nights is Just finished ; the impitasionw are, 
some of them, beautiful. One venerable old savant, with qiectade on nose, 
appeared to be inspecting, and deeply immersed in, some old chronicle ; soch 
an individaal is much more striking and characteristiolooking in the hand- 
some old Turkish dress he wore, with a reverend beard, than any dapper old 
European, in a snuffy brown coat out at the elbows, and gloiTing in 
unbrushed olassio dust— Xord Lindsaj^s Letters on Egypt, 

EPITAPHS. 
Much may be leaned from the monumental inscriptions of all nntioas. 
« « One common rule, drawn from a universal sentiment, has presided at 
the framing of all epitaphs for some thousands of years. *' De roortois nfl 
nisi bonum" is the universal agreement of mourners. It follows that cplUpbs 
must everywhere indicate what is there considered good. 

CHINESE DUCK-BOATS. 

The duck-boats are certainly to be ranked among the cnrUms aJngwlnritles 
of the Chinese. They are large and roomy, with a broad walk extending 
round the covered parts a little above the surface of the water. If the 
Irishman may be said to give the best side of the fire to his pig beoaose h« 
pays the rent, surely the Chinaman may with equal propriety give the best 
part of his house to the accommodation of the ducks. They have the laifs 
apartments at tho after-part of the boat, whUe the num with his family 
exist in a miserable hovel at the head. With which society to associate. It 
would require some little hesitation to decide ; but perhaps the ducks woeld 
have the preference. In the morning, the doors are opened, and the bMi 
wander round the house at their pleasure. When the sun is hl^. large 
inclined planes are let down at the sides of the boat ; ime towards the laad, 
and tho other towards the water. Up and down these steps the feathered 
bipeds travel at their pleasure, and take a cruise on land or water, but are 
prevented frgm proceeding too far by their anxious overseers. When it b 
time to retire the man gives a whistle, and at the sound every bird retunu, 
and waddles back again into his warm, comfortable berth. When they are 
all on board, the stairs are hoisted to the horizontal position br means of a 
l<mg bamboo lever, and everything 4s then made secure lor the ni^t. l%e 
proprietor of one of these boats is able to gain a livdlhood by the care of 
these birds, which he watches with somewhat of the same kind of parental 
fondness as a hen over a brood of young ducklings Just emctged from the 
shelL— TV Fanqui in China, 

'CONTROVERSIES. 

Controversy is the safety-valve of theological zeaL The spirit of party is 
opposed to it, being too intolerant for discussion, Truth has always 
triumphed by means of oontroversy : she has grown powerless only where 
the sleep of lethargy has stolen upon the church. What is Christianity 
itself but a standing controversy with the infidel, tho sensualist* and the 
formalist,— the men of 'this world I—Eclectic Review. 

EXPOSURE TO THE SUN. 

There are few points whldi seem leas generally understood or mere clearly 
proved than the fact, tliat exposure to the sun, without ezereise swIBcimt 
to create free perspiration, will produce illness, and that the (same) cxpe- 
sure to the sun with suflicient exercise, wilt not produce illness. Let soy 
man sleep in the sun, he will awake perspiring, and very ill ; perhaps be 
will die. Let the same man dig in the sun for the same length of time, and 
he will perspire ten times as much, and be quite well. The fkct is, tbax 
not only the direct rays of the lAin, but the heat of the atmosphere, prodncei 
abundance of bile, and powerful exercise alone will carry off that bile.— 
Colonel Napier's C^alonia. 

EDUCATION. 

Children should always be heard, and fairly and kindly answered, when 
they ask after anything they would know, and desired to be tataiaed 
about Curiosity should be as oareftilly cherished in ddldien as other 
I4>petites suppressed.— £ocX(e. 

CHAB.ITT. 

" I fear," said a country curate to his flock— *< when I explained to yoo In 
my last charity sermon, that Philanthropy was the lore of oar q>ecica, yea 
must have understood mo t(t say specie, which may account for the snaQ- 
neas of the ooUection. You will prove, I hope, by your preeentjoontribotioa, 
that you are no longer labouring under the same mistake."— TYn TrmmpsL 
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THE HABITATIONS OP THE POOR. 

Many years ago, we were o juvenile auditor amongst a crowded 
assembly in the chapel of a provincial town, listening, with eager 
tttention, to the statements of a well-known African traveller. 
All that he then uttered has faded from our recollection, with the 
exception of a single incident in the discourse. Speaking of the 
degradation of Africa, and its deficiency in even the very elements 
of civilization, the reverend traveller lifted the open Bible from the 
pulpit cushion, and told bis audience that the ttreett of Latakoo 
were no wider than thai. If the manner as well as the matter of 
this fact struck the audience as it did the writer, the impression 
made must be numbered amongst those which are called indelible. 

Let us suppose an intelligent native of Latakoo or Umbuctoo 
baiting at the foot of that great thoroughfare, Holbom Hill, and 
Tcnturing to peep up narrow, crooked, notorious Field Lanx. 
'* Here," he might exclaim, ** in the greatest, the noblest, the 
mightiest capital of the world, if a street which reminds me of my 
fktive town ! It is crooked, turns round with a fine curve; narrow, 
80 that two persons can hardly pass without jostling each other ; 
bnsy, like the busy thoroughfare of a great metropolis !" Yes ! 
stranger, fear not to enter Field Lane ! Once on a time, you 
might have been dragged into a Jew's den, hustled, or teased : 
bat there is no danger now ; the invisible strong arm of the law 
follows you along Field Lane. Here, as you perceive, is a type 
or a memorial of those streets of London of the olden time, along 
which Great Plagues walked, or over which Great Fires triumphed. 
Standing in the centre of this famous alley, you can almost touch 
the houses on either side — those old dingy, dirty, tumble-down 
wooden houses, toppling towards each other. Their basements 
are occupied by old clothesmen, or rather old ragmen, dealers in 
rusty locks and nails, and polishers of old boots and shoes. But 
stay— there seems to be some kind of obstruction a little way up 
the alley. Banners of many-coloured hues and patterns are 
floating over.head, and shut up the vista — are these the banners 
of some knight-errant order, and is this the chapel royal where its 
installations are held ? Venture further, and fear not ; these 
hannert are those convenient affairs without which a man scarcely 
feels himself a man, and the comer of one of which, projecting from 
the coat pocket, was formerly the sign of a fop or a fooL The 
vendors will sell yon one, cheap, if you can deal with them — but 
ask them no questions respecting the merchants who supply them 
with their stock! 

Suddenly Field Lane terminates in a street somewhat wider than 
the paved alley through which we have come. This street boasts 
a little slip of pavement on either side, and a morsel of causeway 
in the centre. Its width lets in more of heaven's light and air 
than can fall down on Field Lane — but this only serves to reveal 
more fully the dingy, squalid, filthy aspect of the place. It rises 
up an eminence, and is known as Saffron Hill — strange, that like 
Rosemary Lane, some of the filthiest spots of London should 
have name and nature standing as antipodes ! Inhabitants, not 
native, nor yet ' * to the manner bom,'' may be seen standing at some 
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of the entrances, and heavy feet may be heard making the wooden 
stairs to creak ; here reside the Paddy Kews, and the Bill Sikeses, 
the Dennis O'Raffertys, and the Artful Dodgers, who assist in 
maintaining our vast judicial establishment — our judges, and our 
barristers, and our attorneys, in active employment. Is it summer 
evening, and are you pensively inclined ? Come here, and have 
your ideas of the nature which you wear cast down to the ground 
and fit to be trampled under foot — for out of some passage a 
number of men, women and children, may rush, some covered 
with blood, others fighting like furies, while the bowlings, yells, 
and cries, make the place seem an abode of demons. Or is it a 
Monday or a Tuesday morning, and have you ascended a little 
higher ? Groups of men and women, evidently of the lowest rank 
in society, are standing along the edge of the narrow pavement 
Is there some procession about to pass ? It is onl^f the customary 
collection, awaiting to see t^e prisoners proceeding by the back way 
to Hatton-Garden Police-Office. But what is this curious machine 
that rumbles through the narrow street ? It seems a compound of 
the hearse and the omnibus— too slightly constructed as a con- 
veyance for prize oxen, or as one of the waggons of a menagerie 
— yet built for animals of some kind ; for though no windows are 
in the sides, light and air are admitted through a grating on the 
top. Mark the driver — he is in uniform, and drives soberly ; the 
conductor behind is also in uniform ; his hand is on the handle of 
the carefully-shut door, and he does not look around for passengers. 
Nothing appears on the vehicle to indicate its nature, save the 
royal arms and "V/R." — the mystery is revealed, it carries a 
cargo to the House of Correction ! 

What connexion is there between dirt and crime ? between a 
tumble- down house and moral degradation? Does Spitalfields 
supply the Central Criminal Court with as many subjects as 
Saffron Hill or St. Giles ? Is the mind as well as the body under 
the influence of a puddle and tainted air? Does cleanliness rank 
next to godliness ? Scotland has long held a conjoined character, 
and has been famous for orderly habits and dirty ones ; and in 
Ireland, where too many live in mud hovels, and huddle together, 
the standard of female personal character is comparatively high. 
But in London, the chief abodes of vice as well as misery, of crime 
as well as poverty, have ever been its dirty, dingy, squalid spots. 
The mazes of the Seven Dials and of St. Giles, lying like a break- 
water between the " east " and the '' west " ends ; squalid Tothill 
Street and its neighbours, within a stone-throw of venerable 
Westminster Abbey and the Houses of Parliament ; Saffron Hill, 
or Spitalfields, or Ratcliffe Highway, or Rosemary Lane, names 
which are each the representatives of a congeries of low and 
miserable lanes, alleys, and streets, are all notorious for whatever 
sinks man into something worse than a beast. They are ** Sloughs 
of Despond," that mending seems only to mar ; where inex- 
perience, and modesty, and ingenuousness, are too apt to disappear, 
and then to rise again to the surface, changed into rioting, drunken- 
ness, recklessness, shameless effrontery, and dextrous cunning. 

** The labourrog classes," says the prospectus of the Society for 
bettering the Habitations of the Industrious Poor, *' are, in most 
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cases, densely congregated (one house being usually inhabited by 
several families) in the alleys, courts, and lanes of the metropolis. 
Their dwellings, owing in some cases to the poverty, in others to 
the vicious habits, of their occupants, are, for the most part, de- 
void of cleanliness, order, or comfort. Some fiunilies, indeed, 
enjoy the comparative luxury of a separate day and sleeping-room ; 
but the great majority possess only a single apartment, which is 
at once the day-room and the common sleej)ing-place of parents 
and children. Others, in a more destitute condition, are still more 
densely congregated, several families occupying the same room ; 
an arrangement necessarily productive, not only of bodily disease, 
but of a still more baneful moral contagion, the diseased and the 
healthy being crowded together, and the young and innocent 
brought into immediate association with the hardened and aban- 
doned. 

" But a closer and more circumstantial knowledge of the exist- 
ing condition and manner of living of the working classes, may 
be obtained from the following results of a laborious investigation, 
lately instituted in one of the districts of the parish of Marylebone, 
namely, that, in 315 houses which were visited, the number of 
families was 915 ; the number of families in which there were 
children, 578 ; the number of children, 1575. The habitations 
generally had a bare, desolate, and untidy appearance ; nothing 
had an appropriate place. There were 510 children who went to 
school, and 1065 who did not. Of tfie girls who had learnt to 
sew and wash, there were 492, and 227 who had not ; the number of 
children bringing up to some trade was 160, and no less than 1415 
who were not ; 349 families appeared cleanly and healthy ; 175 
dirty, but healthy ; 53 dirty, and unhealthy ; 58 much distressed; 
513 had a good supply of water, and 64 had not. Drains, sewers, 
and pavings, were wholly wanting in some of the courts and 
alleys. 

" In one district, called the Hell, there was a large uuoccupied 
piece of land before the houses, fiill of mud, manure, and stagnant 
water ; 324 families were here living in airy rooms, and 249 in 
confined rooms ; there appeared to be a general ignorance on the 
subject of ventilation : although the air in many of the rooms was 
io^pure in the highest degree, so as to be extremely disagreeable 
to those entering them, the parents seemed to be seldom alive to 
the propriety of opening a window. But there is one fact, of a 
character which cannot but be peculiarly afflicting to those who 
hear it ; out of 578 fiimilies with children, 308 were found to be 
occupying only one room, and consequently father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters, were all sleeping together !" It is added, that 
other facts could be related of an equally demoralizing tendency, 
even with regard to children of the tenderest years, but that they 
are of a character unfit for publication. 

Such is one feature of^his '' great metropolis ; '' a city not only 
great in its extent, but great in its charities — a city crowded with 
churches, and chapels, and hospitals, a great central d^pdt of the 
world's benevolence, enterprise, and humanity I Other large 
cities of this most Christian kingdom present, according to their 
respective sizes, and the variable nature of their population, 
similar incongruities. Birmingham and Manchester, Leeds and 
Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glasgow, contain deplorable contrasts ; 
but Dublin, as might be expected, exhibits them in shocking 
opposition. Under the walls of the "Castle" lie streets more 
squalid, more filthy, and more deplorable, than even those of the 
filthiest part of St. Giles ; while the stranger cannot walk in any 
quarter without being incessantly reminded of the abject and 
helpless poverty of a very large body of the inhabitants. There, 
too, may be seen human beings-— creatures bearing the shape and 
name of man — living, not in damp cellars, nor yet in ruined 



houses, but crouching in some excavation, made perhaps in a hetp 
of rubbish. 

These, it may be said, are anomalies in our civilisation, blots 
on our social condition ; but they are inevitable in our present 
state of society, and their removal must only be waited for in its 
gradual progress and amelioration. Look, it may be added, at 
all that has been already done; compare the condition of the 
labourer of the present generation with that of his predecessor ; 
and see the great changes that have been effected in the oatwd 
condition and aspect of our large towns. We are quite aware of 
all this; and, to our minds, it is an additional inducement for 
active and extraordinary exertions to remove the evils that still 
exist. English society has within it materials for a tremendous 
explosion. We are fast advancing to a state of active revolution. 
Far would we be fh>m enacting the worse than useless part of a 
mere alarmist — of shouting "Wolf! wolfl" or proclaiming falsely 
that there is a lion in the street. But the rapid growth of our 
population — the disjunction and determined opposition of great 
masses — the extraordinary ignorance that yet prevails amongst 
large sections of the population — are all calculated to make 
thoughtful minds look forward with anriety. Hitherto the vital 
energy of that great and influential portion of British society, the 
Middle Classes, has carried us safely through the changes and 
alterations that have taken place. As long as that heart of 
England remains sound, we need fear no evil. But the middle 
classes are exposed to the action of circumstances calculated to 
impair their strength and vigour. We have no right to expect 
that they will continue to present an effectual resisting medium to 
the accumulating pressure from below; and our only effectual 
remedy is at once boldly to descend, and examine the nature and 
extent of that evil, which may otherwise roll its dark and tnrbu- 
lent waters over the whole structure of our civilisation. 

A society has been formed, which proposes to take effectual 
measures for ** bettering the habitations of the industrious poor" 
in the metropolis. The idea is admirable. The condition of the 
habitations of a people is a grand test of their state of civilisation. 
Were the nests and rookeries of large towns pulled down, and 
their places supplied by comfortable habitations, adapted to the 
resources of the working classes, a vast improvement would be 
made on their whole moral, mental, and physical character. But 
how is this to be accomplished ? Certainly, not by the classes 
themselves. Setting aside the helplessness of their position, they 
have received but a very small share of that knowledge so widely 
diffused amongst the middle classes, and which has taught ihtm 
the means of remedying evils formerly tolerated as part and 
parcel of their existence. As little are wfc to expect that the 
improvement will proceed from the landlords of St. Giles or 
Saffron-hill. ** With respect to the rents paid for their miserable 
accommodation, it may be observed, that the lodging-houses of 
the labouring classes are now generally in the hands of persona 
who lease the whole and sub-let the rooms at weekly rates, vary- 
ing from Is. 6d. to 4«., and even as high as 55. , each ; a price 
which is calculated to be double the sum paid for similar accom- 
modation by the higher classes, who enjoy the additional advan- 
tages of a more convenient house in a superior situation. It hu 
been ascertained, for instance, that a house in the parish of 
Marylebone, costing in annual rent and taxes 43/., produces, 
when let off in rooms at weekly rents, the sum of 64/. 10«.; 
yielding to the first lessee a profit of 21/. 10«. A smaller house, 
costing the lessee 12/. per annum, ^ent and taxes, readily pro- 
duces 20/. per annum, when let off, as before stated. In the first 
instance, therefore, the profit is one-half; and, in the second, 
two-thirds of the original rent. 
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** These high chargea, of which, be it observed, the vicious are 
the principal cause, and the well-conducted the victims, are neces- 
sarily made, not only in consequence of the frequency, with which 
the weekly rents are wholly evaded by the lodger, but to cover 
the expense of repairing or replacing fixtures damnged or destroyed 
by tenants of careless or profligate character. Indeed, so great is 
the loss sustained on property of this nature, that the o^'ner of a 
number of four-roomed houses in Marylebone parish, let in 
lodgings, under the present system, weaned out by the uncer- 
tainties of payment, and by the continual outlay caused by wanton 
ilettmction, lately offered the whole on a repairing-lease for the 
mere ground-rents, thus at once consenting to sink the entire cost 
of the erection and fittings of the dwellings." 

We know nothing whatever of the infant society, whose pro- 
spectus has led us into writing the remarks we have made. Much 
perseverance, much caution, and much skill, will be requisite in 
the conducting of the experiment. We are not very sanguine 
about its success. But if it goes straightforward in its plan ; 
if it carefully eschews any attempt to convert the society into a 
poiUical engine, and avoids all attempts to patronise or manage 
its tenants, or to undermine the natural independence of character 
which should be cherished, then we cordially wish it success. 

'* It is intended that the society shall take, on lease, some 
courts, alleys, or small streets, conveniently situated, and as far 
isolated as possible from the influence of evil association. The 
houses in the first instance are to be thoroughly repaired and 
drained; and provided with every requisite for due ventilation 
and warmth, together with such accommodation, as to cupboards, 
shelves, &c., as may contribute, at small expense, to the reason- 
able comfort of the tenants. 

"The houses thus prepared are intended to be opened for the 
recepticn of weekly lodgers, on such a scale of rents as may be 
compatible with the expenses and liabilities of the society. And 
as it may be presumed that a respectable society, becoming the 
responsible tenant, and sub-letting the dwellings to persons of 
good character onlyt could obtain them at a rate somewhat lower 
than the present rent, it follows that the tenants of the society 
may reap a corresponding advantage. 

**The immediate object of this society, then, is to provide 
for the deserving poor,, at a rate somewhat below the current 
rents, apartments of an improved description, arranged and con- 
ducted with a careful reference to the health, comfort, and morals 
of their occupants. In effecting this desirable object, tlic society's 
operations cannot fail to act as a premium on good conduct in 
the working classes generally, even beyond the circle of those 
more immediately benefited. They will teach a great moral 
lesson, in a form palpable to the senses of those whom they 
cannot directly influence, by connecting solid advantages with 
good conduct, and thus stamp such a value upon character, as 
will encourage the well-disposed to persevere in a respectable 
course, and prove an inducement to the idle and vicious to forsake 
habits of life pregnant with degradation and suffering. 

" It is hoped that an institution of this kind will be considered 
peculiarly adapted to the present day, since the prominent aim of 
recent legislation for the poor has been to eradicate the demo- 
ralising system of voluntary pauperism, and to mature a healthy 
feeling of self-respect, and an honourable determination to look to 
the fruits of industry alone for subsistence." 

We ere reluctant to make promises : but there are necessarily a 
vnriety of subjects which, on their first introduction into a 
periodical such as ours, can only be briefly discussed, leaving 
details to future articles. The '* Habitations of the Poor" is one 
of those subject 



WE MIGHT HAVE BEEN ';• 

BY THE LATE L. E. L. 

We might have been I — these are but common words. 
And yet they make the sum of life's bewailing ; 

They are the echo of tliose finer chords. 

Whose music life deplores, when unavailing. 
We might have been ! 

We might have been so happy, says the child. 
Pent in the weary school-room during summer, 

When tlie green rushes, 'mid the marshes wild, 
And rosy fruits attend the radiant comer. 
We might have been ! 

It is the thought that darkens on our youth. 
When first experience — sad experience — teaches 

What fallacies we have believed for truth, 
And what few truths endeavour ever reaches. 
We might have been ! 

Alas ! how different from what we arci 

Had we but known the bitter path before us ; 

But feeling, hopes, and fancies, left afar. 
What in the wide bleak world can e'er restore us ? 
We might have been 1 

It is the motto of all human things, — 
The end of all that waits on mortal seeking ; 

The weary weight upon Hope's flagging wings ) 
It is the cry of the worn heart, while breaking-*. 
We might have been ! 

And when, warm with the Heaven that gave it birth, 
bawns on our world-worn way Love's hour Elysium, 

The last fair angel lingering on our earth. 

The shadow of that thought obscures the vision. 
We might have been I 

A rx>ld fatality attends on love,.. 

Too soon, or else too late, the heart-beat quickens ; 
The star which is our fate springs up above. 

And we but say — while round the vapour thickens — 
We might have been ! 

Life knoweth no like misery, — the rest 
Are single sorrows, — but in this are blended 

All sweet emotions that disturb the breast : 
The light that was our loveliest is ended. 
We might have been ! 

Henceforth how much of the full heart must be 
A sealed book, at whose contents we tremble f 

A still voice mutters, 'mid our misery, 
The worst to hear^because it mn«t disstmblo^ 
We might have been ! 

Life is made up of miserable hours ; 

And all of which we craved a brief possessing. 
For which we wasted wishes, hopes, and powers, 

Comes with some fatal drawback on the blessing. 
We might have been ! 

The future never renders to the past 

The young beliefs intrusted to its keepinff. 

Inscribe one sentence — life's first truth, and lait, — 
On the pale marble where our dust is sleeping — 
We might have been \ 

• From the New Monthly Mngtulne. 
q2 
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THE STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE HUMAN 
FRAME. 
All living bodies, whether vegetable or animal, are composed of 
organs (instruments), that is, of parts having a determinate 
structure and form, and performing specific functions or actions, 
thns giving rise to the phenomena which collectively are denomi- 
nated life. For example, the heart is an organ, the function of 
which is the circulation of the blood. Anatomy is the science 
which relates to organs ; Physiology, to functions ; the one is the 
science of organisation^ the other of life. 

Organs are divided into two classes, differences in the functions 
they perform being the basis of the classification. Some functions 
have for their purpose the support and protection of the individual 
being and the perpetuation of its species : others are subservient 
to sensation and voluntary motion. Taken collectively, the func- 
tions of the former class are designated by the expression, " organic 
i\fe ,•" those of the latter by the expression, ** animal life.** 
Organic life (which is sometimes, and, in our opinion, with less 
unbiguity, denominated, vegetative life) is possessed by all 
organised beings, vegetables as well as animals, — hence its name. 
Animal life is so called because it is characteristic of animals alone, 
vegetables being altogether destitute of sensation and the power of 
Spontaneous motion. 

This distinction between the two great divbions of the organic 
world occasions important formal differences between them even 
in those points in relation to which they essentially agree. It is 
evident, for example, that the nutritive organs of beings which 
move from place to place must vary considerably from those pos- 
toessed by beings which remain fixed in the same spot and are con- 
stantly in contact with their food, as is the case with vegetables. 
All the parts of an organised being are closely connected with, and 
exert great influence upon one another, and therefore each must 
be formed in reference to all the rest, in order that they may co- 
operate harmoniously. In the animal, the organic functions are 
subordinate to those of the animal life, and are modified in ac- 
cordance with them. Nevertheless, the former are carried on 
independently of the latter, and sometimes even after they have 
wholly ceased. The heart may continue to beat, although the brain, 
the organ of sensation, has become incapable of performing its 
oflSce. The organic life, on the contrary, is essential to the animal : 
the instant the vegetative functions stop, animal life is destroyed. 
It rests upon the organic — ^the organic is independent and original. 

Gradual development is one of the characteristics of organised 
beings. Unlike mere matter, which, so far as our observation 
extends, has neither commencement nor end. their individual 
existence has a clearly marked beginning as well as termination. 
Small and feeble at first, it is only by degrees, in many instances 
by exceedingly slow degrees, that they attain their fuU size and 
vigour. The acorn is an organised- body, the germ of the future 
oak. It contains the yet feeble living principle, and the rudiments 
of the organs which in process of time will attain the strength and 
magnificent development of the mighty tree, formed to endure 
for centuries, and successfully to resist the operation of the all- 
powerful elements. It is long before the weak and helpless infant 
becomes the powerful man : the change from one state to the other 
is so gradual as to be almost unobserved. In both these instances 
the phenomena referred to consist in the increase of the size of the 
organs composing the body. To prepare the materials thus dis- 
posed of, and to arrange them in their proper order, is one of the 
functions of organic life. 

No function can be performed without waste of the substance 
of the organ by which it is carried on : hence, but for compensa- 
tory processes, organised beings, instead of increasing or main« 
taining their bulk, would be in a state of incessant decay and 
diminution. The constituent particles of all living bodies are in 
a perpetual flux : every instant old particles are carried out of the 
system and new particles are brought into it. The functions by 
means of which the compensation above mentioned is effected, are 
the same in kind, though differing in degree, as those which 
develop the germ and bestow upon it the proportions of maturity. 

All forms of being existing on the surface of our globe are ex- 
posed to the action of physical agents, and are subject to the 
operation of physical laws. Air, water, light, beat, cold, electricity, 
are constantly at work, disorganising some bodies and recon- 
structing others. The hardest rock is not exempt from their 
destroying influence. The process may not be perceptible, yet it 
gradually moulders away beneath their united operation, and enters 
into new combinations. Yet the most fragile pUnt or the minutest 
uiimal modifies the action of these seemingly resistless elements. 



So long as the living principle is vigorous, they, witihin a certain 
range, are rendered subservient to it, — nor, indeed, could life be 
otherwise maintained. This remarkable characteristic of organisa- 
tion is also the result of the functions of the organs of organic life. 

The materials out of which nutriment (that is, the matter whidi 
develops and maintains the body) is elaborated, are called food. 
The food of vegetables consists of inorganic matter, chiefly air 
and water. That of animals is derived from the organic worU, 
either vegetable or animal, the food of man being of both kinds. 
To extract from the food those portions of it which are fit to 
become incorporated with the body, is the office of one set of tfa« 
organs of organic life, to which the name digestive (separating) hat 
been given. 

The mouth and teeth perform the first part of the digesUve pro- 
cess. In the mouth the food is divided into minute fragments by 
means of the teeth, the muscles of the lower jaw, and the tongue, 
and is mixed with various fluids, the chief of which is saliva. 

The food, having thus been reduced into a soft pulp, pessea 
down the cosophagus or gullet into the stomach, a membranous 
bag, capable in the adult of holding about three pints, and situated 
in the upper part of the abdomen. There it is exposed to ^e 
action of the gastric juice, a fluid secreted (that is, sqmrated firom 
the blood*) by the minute blood-vessels of the internal lining of the 
stomach, or mucous coat. The gastric juice is universally con- 
sidered by physiologists to be the principal agent in effecting the 
changes which the food undergoes in the stomach, consisting in 
the complete dissolution and intimate mixture of all iu component 
particles; so that, however numerous and varied may have been the 
articles eaten, they are converted into a mass perfectly homogeneous, 
that is, possessing in all its parts the same sensible qusdities, 
though, of course, partaking of the character of the food from 
which it is formed. This new product, the result of the' sfcond 
stage of the process of digestion, is called chyme. 

As the chyme is gradually formed from the food in contact witib 
the mucous coat, it is carried by the contractions of the m oscular 
coats towards the right extremity of the stomach, where it accu- 
mulates until admitted through the pyloric orifice into the first 
intestine or duodenum^ so named on account of its usual length, 
which is about twelve inches. 

This chamber is a second stomach, which continues the process 
commenced in the first. It is assisted by two organs of considerable 
magnitude, the pancreas and livery the former lying immedimtdy 
behind the stomach, and resting upon the spinal column, the Utter 
situated on the right side of the abdomen, above and in front of 
the pyloric extremity of the stomach^ Both these organs belong 
to that class of the organs denominated glands^ whose fanctioos 
consist in the separation of peculiar fluids from the blood, which 
are used for various purposes in the animal economy, and of which 
saliva and tears are well-known examples. The secretion of the 
pancreas is called the pancreatic juice^ that of the liver, the bile. 
These fluids are slowly, drop by drop, conveyed by small tubes or 
ducts into the duodenum, and perform an important part in the 
changes effected in the chyme. 

The duodenum secretes a fluid which possesses a solvent power 
analogous to that of the gastric juice. By its admixture with this 
and the two above-mentioned secretions, all of which are highly 
animalized, the chyme is brought nearer the chemical constitution 
of the blood, and the separation of its nutritive from the excre- 
mentitious portions appeara to be facilitated. Soon after it is 
mixed with the bile, the compound separates into a whitish 
tenacious fluid called chyUj which is the nutritive essence of the 
food, and into a yellowish grey pulp, its useless refuse. The 
chemical qualities of the chyle differ in an important respect from 
those of chyme ; the latter is acid, the former alkaline. It is this 
change which assimilates it to the blood. 

The motions of the duodenum are irregular — ^first in onediiectUHi, 
then in another ; yet gradually they propel its contents into die 
second portion of the small intestines or jejunum^ whence they 
pass into the last or ileum. The inner or mucous coat of these 
tubes, especially of the former, is disposed in folds, which serve 
the double purpose of affording a greater absorbing surface and of 
retarding the progress of the chyle, so that none may be lost. 
These folds are thickly studded with innumerable absorbent vessels, 
the mouths of which, so small as to be invisible to the unassisted 
eye, open on the surface of the intestines and take up the chyle. 
These vessels are exceedingly minute, and composed of membranous 
coats, so transparent that the colour of their contents is distinctly 
seen through them, from which circumstance they derive their 
name, lacteals or mtifty-vessels. The lacteals penetrate the coats 
of the intestines, and, gradually conveiging, at length unite and 
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form the thoracic duct^ by which the elaborated chyle is conveyed 
upwards through the thorax or chest, and poured into the left 
Bubclavian vein. Thence it passes into the superior vena cava, 
which conveys it to the right side of the heart. 

Meantime, the innutritious portion of the food, mingled with 
various animal substances, no longer fit to remain in the system, 
enters the large intestines, along which it is slowly moved by the 
action of their muscular coats ; and every particle of nutriment 
having been extracted from it by absorbing vessels, which exist, in 
greater or less abundance, in all parts of the intestines, the residue 
is expelled from the body. 

We have thus traced the changes which food imdergoes in the 
digestive organs, extracting its nutritive portions and assimilating 
them to the blood, and have followed the course of the chyle untS 
it mingles with the vital current. Another change is yet necessary, 
however, to render that fluid capable of supporting life. Before 
we explain this final process of digestion, it will be convenient to 
give an account of the blood and its circulation ; the process which 
completes the elaboration of fresh nutriment also exelrcisei a most 
important influence upon the perfectly formed blood. 

Blood is the fluid by which life is supported : its elaboration 
from food, and its maintenance in a pure and healthy state, is the 
object of the combined operation of nearly all the organs of organic 
life. In proportion as these grand processes are performed well 
or ill, the entire animal economy enjoys good or suffers ill health. 
Though apparently a simple fluid, blood is in reality one of the 
most complex substances with which we are acquainted, composed, 
according to the most recent analysis, of about twenty distinct in- 
gredients, the elements of all the diversified structures and secre- 
tions of the body. The relative proportions of the constituents of 
the blood are different in every individual, and in the same individual 
at different times. Age, sex, state of health, food, and many other 
drcnmstances, cause them to vary, and every variation affects in 
lonie manner the condition of the frame. 

It has been alreadj mentioned that loss of substance invariably 
attends the action of organs : it is for the purpose of compensating 
this loss that blood is required. Hence no function can be per- 
formed without the presence of the blood : the brain cannot feel, 
nor the limbs contract, without a due supply of this, which is 
therefore emphatically denominated the vital fluid. The apparatus 
by which it is distributed to every part of the body is the next 
subject to be considered. 

This apparatus consists of two parts, the organ which commu- 
nicates the impulse to the blood, and those which convey it to and 
fro. The former is the heart, the latter are the blood-vesseUf 
which are divided into two classes, arteries and veins. The heart in 
man is a conical-shaped muscular body, possessing both elastic and 
contractile powers, and containing four cavities or receptacles for 
the blood, separated from one another by a most exquisite set of 
contrivances in the shape of muscular partitions and membranous 
valves. To these cavities the names right and left auriclCf right 
and left ventricle , have been given ; the functions of which, and of 
the blood- vessels, we now proceed to explain. 

Supposing the blood to be in the left ventricle^ we will follow its 
course from that organ. 

The muscles which compose the sides of this cavity are the 
thickest and strongest portion of the heart, a circumstance neces- 
sary to enable it to perform its function of propelling the blood 
into the arteries over the whole body. The left ventricle contracts 
four thousand times in an hour, and at each contraction forces 
into the great artery or aorta about two ounces of blood. The 
aorta gives off" several large arteries, which, by their successive 
subdivisions, convey the blood to every part of the body. 

Arteries are composed of three layers of membrane, which 
together form a tube of great strength and elasticity. It is by 
means of the latter quality that they assist in the circulation ; by 
maintaining a constant pressure upon their contents, they regulate 
and render equable the flow of the blood. Arteries successively 
increase in number and diminish in size, each trunk dividing into 
two or more branches, and this subdivision proceeds untU the 
ultimate arteries or capillaries are so minute as to be imperceptible 
to the unaided eye. These capillaries penetrate every organ and 
tissue *, and are the immediate agents in building up structure, in 
conveying nourishment to the entire frame, and in performing the 
function of secretion. They terminate, it is supposed, in canals 
worked out in the substance of the various tissues, each of which, 



* TIscue is the name givon by pbystologists to the various forms of matter 
of wjiich the body is composed • the principal tissues are the mcmbranoitsr 
the muscular, and the nervous. 



by means of its vital power, attracts from the blood flowing through 
it those particles with which it has a chemical aflBnity : bony par- 
ticles are not deposited in the brain, nor the constituents of muscle 
in the bones : — each tissue receives those ingredients only of the 
blood of which it is itself composed. It is thb conversion of blood 
into structure which constitutes the process of nutrition. At the 
same time particles which had formed part of the living structure, 
but have lost their vital properties and become noxious, being 
separated from the structures with which they had been connected, 
are poured into the blood, either to be conveyed out of the system 
or to be renovated. 

Where the arteries terminate, the veins begin : the blood passes 
into them to be carried back to the heart. Veins differ in several 
important respects from arteries : they are more capacious, and 
though composed of an equal number of coats essentially the same 
in structure, are much thinner, and destitute of elasticity. The 
inmost coat of most veins is formed into numerous folds, which serve 
for valves and prevent the return of the blood. 

Converging from all parts of the body, the veins at length unite 
to form two large vessels, the superior and inferior vena cavm, 
which meet at the entrance of the right auricle of the heart, into 
which they discharge their contents along with the newly-formed 
nutriment, and thus the greater or systemic circulation is completed. 

The blood brought back differs widely, however, from that which 
was sent from the left side of the heart In its course through 
the body it has undergone changes of a very striking kind. In- 
stead of the bright scarlet hue which it possessed in the arteries, 
it is now of a deep dull purple colour; nor is the alteration in its 
essential properties less remarkable. Venous blood is not capable 
of maintaining either the organic or animal life ; it is arterial blood 
deprived of its nutritious particles, and loaded with worn-out oi^ 
noxious atoms collected from all parts of the body. That it is 
inadequate to support life is certain, numerous experiments having 
been made which conclusively prove that within four minutes 
after the supply of arterial blood is cut off, and venous blood alone 
is circulated in the body, life becomes extinct beyond the pos- 
sibility of recovery. 

Now, inasmuch as a quantity of blood equal to the total 
quantity contained in the system is propelled from the heart 
about twenty times every hour, it is evident that there must 
be some contrivance by means oi which the vital properties 
of arterial blood are restored to venous blood, otherwise no 
animal could exist. What that contrivance is, is now to be 
explained. 

The principal ingredients in venous blood, the presence of 
which deprives it of its nutritive qualities, are carbon and hydro- 
gen, the former one of the most extensively difiiised elements in 
nature, forming the basis of a great number of minerals and of 
most vegetables ; the latter a gas, the lightest of known bodies, 
and one of the elementary substances into which all animal matter 
is resolvable. Carbon enters largely into the composition of onr 
food, and thus gains admittance into the system, where it would 
soon accumulate to excess, and subvert the very foundations of 
the animal economy, but for the provision for its expulsion. 
The contrivance for restoring to venous blood the vital qualities 
of arterial blood, is simply one for removing from it the carbon 
and hydrogen with which it abounds. The manner in which 
this important object is accomplished is one of the most beau- 
tiful applications of chemical laws with which we are acquainted. 

The right auricle, into which, as already mentioned, the venous 
blood is discharged by the veins, injects it into the right ventricle, 
whence it is propelled into the pulmonary artery, which divides 
into two branches, one going to each lung. The lungs are two 
large oval-shaped bodies, composed of light cellular tissue, situ- 
ated one on each side of the thorcui or chest, with the walb of 
which they are in contact, the heart being in the centre. They 
are full of exceedingly minute cells, in which the subdivisions of 
the trachea or windpipe terminate, so that each cell has free 
communication vrith the atmosphere. On the inner surface of 
these cells the ultimate ramifications of the pulmonary artery are 
spread, forming a net-work of vessels, which, on account of its 
complexity, is called rete mirabile, the wonderful net-work. Thus 
there are two sets of vessels traversing the substance of the 
lungs in all directions, air-vessels and blood-vessels, the contents 
of which are brought into contact with each other in the air- 
vesicles, or cells, above mentioned, which, though contained 
within so small a space, ore so admirably arranged, and so nume- 
rous, as to afford, according to the most moderate estimate, a 
surface of 20,000 square inches. Here, also, venous is converted 
intc arterial blood. That our readers may comprehend this change. 
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» few remarks must be premited on the nature of the atmosphere 
and on chemical affinity. 

The air is a mixture of two of those simple substances to which 
chemists have given the name of elementaryi yiz., oxygen and 
nitrogeny or axote^ with a -very small proportion of earhonio acid, 
aad water in the state of vapour ; the two latter are not considered 
essential constituents of the atmosphere. 

** Chemical affinity, which is sometimes also called chemical 
attraction, is the power by which bodies combine (always in fixed 
and definite proportions) and form compounds invariably possess- 
ing some properties very different from those of their constituents, 
and frequently diametrically opposite to them." One substance 
may have this power in reference to several other substances, 
the degree of its affinity being generally different with each. If 
such a substance is in combination with a body whose affinity 
with it is weak, the application to the compound of a third 
substance, having a more powerful affinity with either of the 
constituents of the compound than they have with each other, 
causes the dissolution of the combination* one of the ingredients 
uniting with the third body, leaving the other in its simple state. 

Let us now apply these facts to the elucidation of the pheno- 
mena of retpiroHon, 

Carbon is in combination with the blood flowing in the lungs : 
oxygen is muted, not combined, with nitrogen in the air*cell8. 
Carbon and oxvgen have a mutual affinity, and, in certain circum- 
stances, when brought into contaot, immediately unite, fbrming 
earbonio aeid gat. This is the phenomenon that takes place in 
the lungs. Atmospheric air is conveyed into them by every act 
of inspiration : by every act of expiration carbonic acid is evolved 
from them. That it is the oxygen of the air which combines 
with the carbon of the blood, is proved by chemical analysis of 
the air expired, from which a large proportion of oxygen is found 
to have disappeared, its place being supplied by an equal quantity 
of carbonic acid gas, the amount of nitrogen remaining almost the 
same. By this means, the excess of carbon in the blood is 
removed from it, to the amount, according to some calculations, 
of upwards of ten ounces in every twenty-four hours. It is 
supposed, that a small quantity of oxygen and asote is absorbed 
into the blood and retained in the system^ thus compensating for 
the loss of carbon. 

A portion of oxjrgen unit^ with the hydrogen of the blood, 
forming water, which is expelled from the lungs in the form of- 
vapour. 

Venous blood being thus freed from its noxious ingredients, 
resumes the sensible qualities and essential properties oif arterial 
blood. It becomes of a bright scarlet hue, and is again capable 
of nourishing the body. From the capillaries of the pulmonary 
artery it passes into the oapillaries of the pulmonary veins ; these, 
four in number, two to each lung, return the renovated blood to 
the left auricle of the heart, whence it passes into the left ventricle, 
to be again droulated all over the body. 

There are thus two circulations of the blood in the human 
body, one from the left vjentricle, throughout every part of the 
frame, and terminating in the right anride, to which the designa- 
tion eyitemie, or greater circulation, is given: the other, bi^n- 
ning at the right ventricle, through the lungs, and ending in the 
left auricle, is called the pulmimie. The latter is subsidiary to) 
the former, being necessary for the purpose of bringing the vitiated 
blood in contact with the vital agent, the air, by which it is 
purified. 

The processes which renovate the venous blood complete the 
preparation of the fresh nutriment, which, having been inti- 
mately mixed with the blood in the right side of the heart, is, 
along with it, exposed in the lungs to the action of the ahr, Arom 
which it receives those vital qualitiei that render it capable of 
supporting life. 

We have thus briefly described the more important prooessei 
of organic life—digestion, circulation, nutrition, and respiration,: 
by which blood is formed, distributed, and maintained lb a sU^e, 
of purity. In the next chapter we shall complete the account of 
the organs whose functions relate to the blood, and of the organic 
life generally. 



aiTKNOft. 

A MOMENTARTJriumph, of which the satisfaction dies at once, 
and is succeedeft ly remorse ; whereas forgiveness, which is the 
noblest of all revenges, entails a perpetual pleasure. It was well 
■fcid by a Roman Emperor, that he wished to put an end to all his 
enemies by eonverthi^ them into friends.— 7V» Trumpet, 



EXTRACTS FROM A SAILOR'S JOURNAL. 

Trv following extract from the journal of an officer during the 
American war, *' the war of independence,'' may peihaps interest 
our readers, as the genuine detail of the exultation of a successfol 
fight and the depression of a capture. We must first premise that 
the writer was captain of the Weymouth, a Government packet, 
" bound from Falmouth in Cornwall to Idadeira; Senegal on the 
coast of Guinea; round to all the British Islands in the West 
Indies, and from thence back to Falmouth, with his Majesty's 
mail and dispatches,'^ and now on her return honte. 

** Sunday, 27th July, 1777. — Saw several cmizers, these two 
days past, giving us chMe, which we imagine to be American pri- 
vateers: got clear of them all. This day, moderate and Kazy 
weather; under lower topmast, top-gallant and studding sails, and 
royals, &o. &c. At eleven a.m. saw a brig, almost ahead of ns, 
about two leagues off, standing to the northward, under a main and 
fore sail ; and at half-past she wore, set her topsails, and bore 
down on us* Took in all our studding and small sails ; got 
all hands to quarters ; cleared and barricadoed the ship. At noon, 
latitude observed, 45<> 17' N., longitude 33° 33' W. ; the longitude 
bearing £. by N. ^ N., distant 388 leagues; and Cows Tone of the 
Western Islands) bearing S. by E* i £., distant 114 leagocs ; 
hauled our courses up, as the brig was within random shot of as, 
coming up with ns very £ist, with an English jack hoisted. 
We hoisted jack, ensign, and pendant, St. George's colours, ud 
fired a six-pounder shot athwart the brig's forepole; and soon 
afterwards she hoisted the thirteen stripes, with a small union in 
the upper comer ; and then, being close alongside of ns, within 
less than pistol-shot of us to windward, hailed, and desired ns to 
strike to the honourable the Congress directly, or else they would 
board us, and give us no quarter; which we answered with a 
whole broadside fore and aft, which did great execution, and took 
place well, being close alongside of each other. She then gave ns 
hers, with a vast fire of small arms, which tore our sails, &c. a 
good deal ; and then attempted to board us in the waist, which I 
prevented by sheering our ship to starboard, and giving her another 
broadside, which did them a great deal of damage : and so conti- 
nued engaging each other very warmly for about an hour, in 
which time she attempted to board us again twice, which we pre- 
vented as before; but she in this time shot away our ensign 
halyard, by which the ensign fell into the water ; but we soon got 
him on board and hoisted again, and soon after shot away the 
enemy's ensign-staff, which fell overboard, and hoisted no more 
ensigns during the engagement. She now began to work one 
pump continually, and at three-quarters past one p.m. she wu 
obliged to keep both pumps going, when she began to slack in tbe 
fire of her great guns, but kept a continual heavy fire of small 
arms, and b^n to haul off, and we'dose after her on the quarter, 
as well as we could, being much impeded in our sailing by onr 
maintop-sail tie and all our braces being shot away, with a great 
deal of oar running and standing rigging, &c. &c. Notwithstond- 
ing, we galled her very much, and kept within less than musket- 
shot of her until a quarter past six, when she began to gain on u^ 
very fast, on account of our being obliged to sheer often very much, 
to bring our guns to bear on her, on account of onr ports being 
too small. At half past two, she put before the wind, when she 
began to get from us very fast ; and at three got so far off, that all 
firing ceased, though we made all the sail we could after her until 
nine o'clock at night, when we lost sight of her, and kept ota our 
course., 

** She was a 'Mudian-built, lonv brig, about two hundred tons 
burden, carrying sixteen guns in Uie waist, and two close aft, all 
six-pounders, which appeared by the shot that came on board of 
us : full of men and swivels. She must have sustained a great deal 
of damage in the engagement, as the decks seemed to be greatlj 
thinned before she parted from us ; and we observed her main and 
fore rigging much cut, and flapping to the masts, and the WRter 
pumping from her in great streams continually, quite clear. We 
received' a good deal of damage in our sails and rigging, and had 
nine people wounded; amongst which number was Captam 
William Judd, late commander of his Majesty's ship Antelope, 
and Robert Holden, esq., of Jamaica. Our snip's company, bi 
general, on this oecosion did their duty manAiUy, cootty, and be- 
haved very welL 

** N. B. By the different accounts we have had of diis engage- 
ment, shice our landing in America, we find the brig to be tbe 
Washington, belonging to Salem, one Rogers captain. They 
acknowled^ eighteen men killed and thirty-five mortally wounded, 
and the bng cut all to pieces. 
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••Monday, 28th July, 1777. — Moderate aod lair weather; 
vnder all our sails. Wind about W.N.W. f steering £. People 
employed repairing our rigging, and cleaning our guns and repair- 
ing our gun-carriages and breechings, — all which was damaged in 
yesterday's engagement. At noon, (latitude observed 45*52' N., 
longitude 30» 28* W., the longitude bearing E. by N. J N., dis- 
tant 341 leagues,) the man at the mast-head saw a sail in the 
northern quarter, bearing down on us. At one p.m. saw her from 
the decks, plain, coming up fast with nu, though we had top- 
gallant, studding sails and royals, &c. set : steering our course. 
Made her out to be a large ship, but, from her situation, and as 
the wind then was, found it impossible to take any advantage of 
her, by steering any other course. 

•• Ditto. Sent all hands to dinner, and gave the ship's company 
a pint of grog each. — At four p.m., the ship coming up with us 
very fast, cleared and barricadoed the ship, and got everything to 
rights and in good order by six o'clock. At eight, she being 
within gunshot of us, hauled down all our studding sails, and 
handed top-gallant sails, &c., and made a speech to the people, to 
encourage them all I could to do their duty, — stand close and firm 
to Uieir ^uns and quarters. 

•• At ten, she ranged up on our starboard side, and hailed us, 
and we her ; when I found her to be the Oliver Cromwell frigate- 
of-war, belonging to the state of Connecticut, Seth Harding, 
captain, fitted out from New London. After talking to each other 
for about half an hour, she dropped a good way astern ; on which, 
I went down again into the waist amongst the people, to encourage 
them to do their duty, and keep close and quiet, without any 
noise : but soon found there was an opinion propagated among 
them, by some bad man or other, that the Oliver Cromwell had 
fifteen ports of a side, and was a thirty.six or forty gun ship, 
whidi I denied, and reasoned with them all in my power to con- 
vince them of the contrary. I then called the master and principal 
officers on the quarter-deck, and told them of my determined 
resolution to defend the ship, mail, and despatches, to the very 
last extremity ; and that I hoped and recommended them to do the 
same, in case of any accident happening to me ; and at the same 
time begged they would stay with the people, and keep them strict 
to their duty and quarters, and have everything clear and ready for 
engaging. And as she was then a good way astern, I took the 
opportunity of going down to the cabin, to Captain Judd and the 
rest of the passengers, (who were all there, and mostly ill, occa* 
sioned by the fatigue they had yesterday,) to consult with them, 
and acquaint them of my determined resolution to defend the ship, 
&c. to the very last extremity, within the bounds of reason and 
prudence. But, as they seemed to intimate that she was a very 
large ship and an over-match for us, I told them that I was fixed 
in my opinion to engage her, and made no doubt but we should be 
able to give a goc^ account of her. Still, notwithstanding, if, 
after we were engaged, I found her an over^match and too heavy 
for me, and that I had no chance to get clear, rather than sacrifice 
my people, I would yield to a superior force ; which they in gene- 
ral approved of. Then, finding the Cromwell was coming up with 
us, went directly on deck, when, to my great surprise, I heard 
somebody calling out to haul the colours down ; on which, I 
jamped on the quarter-deck, called Mr. Jenkins (the master) to 
me, and desired him to see all hands at their quarters, to mind 
my orders, and that there should be no noise ; and if I heard 
any person (be they who they may) mention a word about 
hauling the colours down or striking, 1 would that instant blow 
his brains out. 

'* By this time the enemy ranged close on our starboard side, 
and hailed us to strike, or else they would sink us ; which I refused, 
and ordered my people to fire away and engage, which some did 
with five guns only ; and, on the enemy's giving us her broadside 
of great guns and small arms, all my ship's company, except about 
fire, and the three principal officers, most ingloriously ned from 
their quarters down between decks, to my great mortification ; 
which obliged me, after receiving three or four of her broadsides, 
to go down into the waist, where the mail and despatches were 
ready slung, and throw them overboard, and then, as I had no 
person to manage a gun, ordered the colours to be pulled down. 
She dismounted one of our guns, lodged several nine-pounders in 
our sides,* tore the boat very much, and did us considerable 
damage. Soon after, her boat came on board, with Timothy 
Parker, her first lieutenant, &c. ; by whom I found I had struck to 
the Oliver Cromwell privateer, a rebel frigate of vrar, of twenty 
carriage guns — 14 nine and 6 six-pounders, on one deck, with 
•wivels, and 155 men, Seth Harding, captain ; fitted out of New 



London, and belonging to the state of Connecticut She had been 
out six weeks, and took two other prizes, and sent them for 
America. I, and my doctor, and most of my people, were carried 
on board the Cromwell, and the passengers left on board the 
Weymouth. Found in the Cromwell above two-thirds of the 
ship's company English, Scotch, and Irish. She came outvrith 
175 men, and all the people they took since entered on board of 
her. 

•' This Journal, from Jamaica to this day, examined, approved, 
and signed by all the passengers, — viz. William Judd, esq., late 
captain of his Majesty's ship Antelope, under Admiral Gayton ; 
Robert Yealdeu, esq., of Kingston, Jamaica; Edward Manby, 
esq., of ditto ; Mr. Thomas Storrow, of ditto ; Mr. Daniel SulU- 
van, of ditto ; Mr. Thomas Kirwan, of ditto. 

•* Tuesday, 29th July, 1777.— A fresh gale westerly. On board 
the Oliver Cromwell, a prisoner, very ill with a nervous fever and 
dry gripes, and very weak, and not able to take any nourishment 
of any kind. 

•^ Sunday, 3d August, 1777. — ^This morning departed this life, 
on board the Weymouth, (supposed by a fright he took in the 
engagement of the 27th,) George Mathews, one of the Weymouth's 
people. Heard Captain Judd vras very ilL*' 

A tedious detention of several months was the result of this 
capture, but the Captain effected an exchange in March 1778, and 
continued in the service of his country to the day of his death many 
yean after. 



LES HIRONDELLES.* 

(tHB SWALLOWS.) 

CAPxrvs on the Moorish strand, 
A warrior groaned beneath his chain ; 

Swallows from his fiither-land 
He saw come flying o'er the main. 

•* Tell me, ye birds of hope!" he cried, m 
'• Who hither from stem winter flee : 

Ye saw my France in summer's pride, — 
Looks she still fair ? — sweet birds, come tell to me. 

•• Three years — three sad years, alas ! 
I've linger'd here, a weary slave I— 

Denizens of air ! ye pass 
Unrestrained o'er earth and wave I 

There stood a cot, with flowers gay. 
Where the young stream winds thro' the vak, 

'Twas there my eyes first met the day I — 
Is it unchanged ? Ah, tell the welcome tale ! 

•• 'Neath that roof there hung a nest,— 
Perchance it held your callow young : 

But, whilst cherish'd by your breast, 
My mother's plaints around them rung ; 

Yet still she hoped each day would bring 
Homeward her son — a stranger there. 

She breathed my name, expiring ; — 
Oh I tell me of her love, children of air f 

** Saw ye, not the jocund throng 
Flock from the church in concourse gay, 

Chorussing th' hymeneal song. 
To grace my sister's nuptial day ? 

Saw ye not my comrades crowding. 
Vaunting their deeds by land and sea ; 

But my name in sorrow shrouding, 
They still, sweet birds 1— they still remember me P 

•' But I dream ! — my foe commands 
Where none but Frenchmen should bear gw^ \ 

And perhaps his hostile bands 
To that calm vale have traced the way ; 

Trampling down -the fields' defenders, 
Drenching the soil with native gore \ 

Can ye say that France surrenders^ ^ ■ 
Unwelcome birds 1— a way, I'U hear no more !*' 

* FigmtheFriDchofBccBnger. 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

NO. II. 

karly fi106&e6s of animal magnetism, with a notice ov 
mbsmer's disciples. 

Mesmeb, though by nature an empirici was, nevertheless, 
sincere in his belief, both in the actual existence of animal 
magnetism, and in the medicinal virtues which he ascribed to it 
But, like that venerable dreamer, Hahnemann, of homoeopathic 
celebrity, he had founded the superstructure of his system upon 
the assumption of a fact not true. As the edifice of homoeopathy 
rests upon the allegation that Peruvian bark, which is a specific 
against intermittent fever or ague, produces that disease when 
taken by persons in health * , so that of Mesmerism, as under- 
stood by its founders, was raised upon the supposition, that the 
magnetism of the loadstone acted upon and withdrew the morbi- 
ferous particles from the animal frame, when under the influence 
of disease. 

Accordingly, the first applications of the magnetic power to 
the human frame were made by means of metallic tractors, which 
appear to have been nothing more than common artificial 
magnets. These applications, under varied circumstances, were 
said to relieve or to produce pain, to occasion convulsive twitch- 
ings in different parts of the body, to cause excitement or depres- 
sion, faintness, and even syncope. Some real, and some pre- 
tended cures took place '; the first being no doubt effected by faith 
in the remedy, and its consequent action upon the imagination. 
Where the proper degree of faith did not exist, the remedy was 
found to be without efficacy. 

By limiting the communication of animal magnetism to the 
lole age^ipy of metallic tractors, Mesmer could not, after the 
effect of uie novelty had subsided, keep alive the first excitement 
of his fickle-minded patrons in France; he therefore invented 
the baqnetf the use of which was attended vrith certain mystic 
forms and ceremonies likely to act upon the imagination. The 
haquet was a circular tub with a cover, placed upon a pedestal. 
In it were bottles full of magnetised water, communicating with 
wires projecting from the tub, by means of holes in the cover. 
The patients of both sexes stood round the baqnet, each holding 
a wire. To increase the effect, the room was darkened, and much 
mysterious ceremony observed in introducing the patients. 

The baquet was eminently successful, and mysterious apart- 
ments were fitted up in many of the hotels f of the nobility, for 
the application of Mesmerism by means of the baquet In these 
apartments, in which members of the highest class of society of 
both sexes assembled, scenes of astounding and inconceivable 
profligacy were of daily occurrence. These at last became so 
notorious that Mesmer, who certainly did not participate in, 
although his invention of the magnetic baquet had occasioned 
them, was ashamed of the effect he had unintentionally produced ; 
and his renunciation of the baquet, as one of the means of magnetic 
application, was the consequence. 

We have already stated that Mesmer was naturally a quack, 
although he had a sincere faith in the efficacy of animal magnetism. 
His own usual practice of it was by means of metallic tractors ; 
but the baquet became necessary, as part of the quackery of 



« Dr. H ahnemann's assertion, that Peruvian bark, when taken by porsons 
In health, produces tntermittent fever, is certainly not true. We have 
administered this bark in every possible form ; we have taken it ourselves.; 
we have also tried its alkaline products, quinina and dnchonina, and the 
various salts which they severally form, but have never been able to produce 
a case of ague. Like every other stimulating medicine, bark causes dis- 
turbance of the system; but it acte in dlflTerent ways upon difiTerent 
idiosyncrasies. In ourselvee, and some others, it produced catharsis ; in 
others, coetiveness and inflanunatory action ; in some, nausea and sickness ; 
in all, a species of febrile excitement; but in no one instance was the 
result intwmittent fever. We can further state, that not one among 
the numerous medical men with whom we are acquainted, has ever found 
a case of such disease being produced by the use of bark ; and we defy 
even any homceopathio practitioner to adduce an instance properly 
authenticated. 

t Hotel, in France, sometimes signifies a nobleman's palace. 



his system, to keep excitement alive; and he well knew that, 
by quackery alone, he could command ultimate success in bring- 
ing animal magnetism into permanent repute. The use of the 
baquet was therefore propagated, and led to the results described, 
which were so disgraceful that even the least rigid, who did not 
assist at these orgies, cried out "• Shame ! *' 

The abuse of the baquet put Mesmer upon his mettle to discorer 
some other means of magnetic application, which, with equal 
effect upon the imagination, should not lead to similar results. 
In the course of his experiments, he stumbled upon a fact of 
which, had science been sufficientiy advanced, he might have 
made a more important use than any of his followers have yet 
done, — ^he discovered that, by the simple action of the hand, 
he could command the very effects of the tractors and the baqnet, 
and with greater certainty ; and that he could further produce, 
which neither of the other means enabled him to do, a sensible 
action of some unknown kind upon patients who v^ere ancon- 
scious of being magnetised. Though nothing important has 
yet resulted from this discovery, it immediately reduced animal 
magnetism to the means of application since used by all modem 
magnetisers. 

Though without knowledge, Mesmer was what is termed a 
** learned man.'' He had pursued the line of study adopted 
by the physicians of that period, and the results of which left the 
medical science in a very unsatisfactory condition. His medical 
oracles were, of course, Hippocrates and Galen. He was filled 
with the lore of antiquity, and with the ponderous medical readii^ 
of the day; but he was no better, as a practitioner, than the 
doctors so keenly satirised by Le Sage in Gil Bias ;— ^e satire of 
this author furnishing, in truth, no very exaggerated picture of 
the medical science derived, in his day, and even in Mesmer's, 
from the different faculties established throughout Europe. 
Human physiology was scarcely known as a science in the tinoe 
of Mesmer; it had made but littie comparative progress since 
the discovery of the circulation of the blood, nearly a century and 
a half before. The parent of animal magnetism had not therefore 
sufficient science to investigate a fact which accident had revealed 
to him, that, by the operation of the hands, accompanied by voli- 
tion, he could communicate a much more powerful ** magnetic" 
sensation than by metallic tractors, or the magnetised water 
of the baquet. He was content to let this fact minister to his 
empiricism, with which, however, some crude realities were 
mingled. He had obtained a glimpse of the true light ; but it 
was only a glimpse, and it disappeared ere he couM read and 
learn what it might have shown him, had he been qualified to 
receive the truth. 

Among other effects perceived in the course of his practice, 
Mesmer found, that, by the application of magnetism with the 
hands, he could make particular persons sleep even under acnte 
pain. When this action was found to exist in particular 
idiosyncrasies, it was taken advantage of to assuage the exacerba- 
tion of painful disease ; and many patients affiicted with inflanoma- 
tion, chronic rheumatism, gout, and other painful disorders, 
are said to have derived relief from the sleep thus induced. 
Such was the state of animal magnetism at the period of Mesmer's 
deatii. 

When this event took place, the infiuence of Mesmerism had 
been for some time declining. It was, however, reserved for one 
of Mesmer's disciples, and, though not a physician, certainly 
Mesmer's successor, to give a new impetus to animal magnetism 
by the commencement of a series of absurdities, practised by 
fools, fS&natics, and impostors, and at last brought to this country, 
lodged in the North London Hospital, there to exhibit a con- 
scientious, learned, and skilful physician, believing in all these 
psychological wonders and modem miracles, for the propagation of 
which the name of animal magnetism has been prostituted. 

During the life of Mesmer, several of the French nobles had 
been initiated, under his instructions, into the mysteries of 
animal magnetism. Among the most enthusiastic of his dis- 
ciples was tiie Marquis de Puys^^, a young nobleman, who had 
just inherited extensive patrimonud possessions. He had assidu- 
ously followed the instructions of his master, and had acquired 
considerable skill in the use of manual magnetism. After the 
death of Mesmer, the Marquis de Puys%ur resided on his here- 
ditary domains in the south of France, where he practised animal 
magnetism upon his own peasantry. Each evening, from spring 
to autumn, his vassala assembled under a lai^e linden-tree near 
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the marqois's residence. M. de Pays^r, wbo had been edu- 
cated in the country, was untainted with the profligacy that dis- 
graced his order. He was a kind-hearted, bcnievolent man, and 
his fendal rule was light and paternal. He was therefore much 
beloved, and every peasant on his estate became eager to afford 
him the best opportunities of gratifying his desire. In the course 
of time these simple-minded rustics became sincere converts to 
the Mesmerian fiuth. 

The fame of the Marquis de Puys^gnr teaching the Mesmerian 
philosophy under the shade of hb linden-tree, brought numerous 
visitors to the scene ; and the whole population of that part of 
the country would, each fine evening, converge to the linden-tree 
as a centre. There was, thus, no lack of subjects for magnetic 
experiment, which was carried to a very great extent, but accom- 
panied with a determined spirit of mysticism and superstition, 
which marred all true philosophic inquiry. M. de Puys^gur, 
besides being generally uninformed, wasAreak-minded and credu- 
kras, and therefore easily induced to confound the natural with 
the imagined supernatural, and to consider as psychological effects 
the mere workings and modifications of organised matter, exposed, 
perhaps, to some unknown chemical agency. 

The power of inducing magnetic sleep, discovered by Mesmer, 
was made the principal ground-work of M. de Puys^ur's experi- 
ments. In pursuing these, he found that he could cause sleep in 
some individuals, whilst his own magnetic efforts upon other 
individuals brought sleep upon himself. Hence, he inferred, that 
in the interchange of the magnetic principle, now termed the 
" magnetic fluid,'' between the magnetiser and the person mag- 
netised, the pbysicaUy weaker individual was the receiver, and the 
stronger individual the giver ; that the party in whom sleep was 
brought on, possessing naturally less of the magnetic principle 
than the other, had received a portion which produced that effect. 
It therefore followed that, to obtain the proper magnetic result, 
the operator should be the stronger party, otherwise the operation 
would be reversed. The magnetiser, having more of the magnetic 
principle than the patient, was therefore considered able to impart 
to the latter an excess sufficient to cause a pressure upon the 
brain adequate for the production of magnetic sleep. These 
inferences, drawn by M. de Puysdgur and others who co-operated 
with him, led, at last, to the fbllowing conclusions, which have, 
ever since, been entertained by magnetisers : — I. That the ope- 
rator should possess not only considerable muscular, but also 
great nervous power ; phlegmatics, even though muscular, being 
bad magnetisers. II. That he should be in the most perfect 
bodily health, free from mental excitement, and from all action of 
the brain, that might distract his attention, or in any wise 
interfere with the magnetic volition. III. That he should be of 
energetic temperament, kept under perfect discipline, and free 
from any outbreaks that might alarm the patient, towards whom 
the utmost blandness of manner is requisite. IV. That when 
about to magnetise, he should never expose himself to any loss 
of animal heat, as this would impede his power of transmitting 
the magnetic principle. 

The greatest discovery of SH was still to come ; and some years 
elapsed ere an effect of magnetism was brought to light, by which 
thousands of wise men have been deluded, and upon which all the 
absurdities of spiritual or psychological magnetism have since been 
founded, even to the late display at the North London Hospital. 

Many of M. de Puys^gur's assistants in his magnetic experi- 
ments, who underwent magnetic sleep, were observed to talk during 
their slumbers, and even to give rational replies to questions asked 
them by the magnetiser. This faculty seemed more common in 
young girU tlian among any other class of individuals. The dis- 
covery of this effect produced a new era in the art. Though the 
Marquis de Puys^gur has since become an author, he was, as we 
have already observed, as ignorant, at that time, as most of the 
yonng nobles of his dav. He was at first embarrassed to find a 
name for the faculty of talking displayed by magnetised sleepers. 
Having, however, heard sleep-walkers denominated ** somnam- 
bulists,'' and as these persons sometimes talk as well as walk, the 
noble marquis thought that the same name would serve for his 
sleep -talkers, who did not walk. Instead therefore of calling them 
" somniloquists," or sleep- talkers, and the faculty they evinced 
^somniloquism,"or sleep-talking, he termed them '* somnambulists'* 
or sleep-walkers — although, as we have said, they never walked 
during sleep— and their faculty, " somnambulism,'* or sleep-walking. 
It is rather singular that this name should have been retained by 
all subsequent magnetisers, not one of whom, including even Dr. 
EUiotson, has found fault with the term, or replaced it by one 
more appropriate. 



It chanced one day, under the linden-tree, that a girl undergoing 
the influence of magnetic sleep, being excited to talk by the 
questions of the noble magnetiser, raved about some imagined 
internal disease with which she fancied some one present afflicted, 
and suggested what she stated to be the only mode of cure. The 
party whom she represented as having the disease, no symptoms of 
which had ever before appeared, was so struck with the announce- 
ment, and his superstitious imagination so excited by it, that he 
soon complained of internal pain, and took to his bed. Of course 
the remedy suggested by the magnetised sleeper was immediately 
applied, and an immediate cure obtained. Here was nothing but 
a very ordinary effect of imagination upon the physical organs, 
which, in some instances, has extended so far as to occasion death. 
M. de Puys^ur viewed it in quite a different light. In this fact, 
he saw nothing but a new faculty possessed by magnetised ** som- 
nambulists,-" of examining the interior of the human body, detect- 
ing disease, and indicating a remedy for it— a faculty wholly 
spiritual, and unconnected with the universe of matter. The fame 
of the detection of this disease and its cure, spread far and wide 
through the province ; and, as the views of the marquis on the 
subject were no secret, a host of impostors soon appeared, and, by 
their jnggliogf the noble disciple of Mesmer was soon convinced 
of the truth of that which, till then, he had considered only 
hypothetical : that magnetic sleep imparted to somnambulists the 
power of detecting and even prescribing for diseases which baffled 
medical skill. Thus, though the magnetiser had no such faculty 
himself, he could impart, by his magnetic touch, to somnambulists 
— who, as alreadv stated, were generally girls — a power of seeing 
into the human body, understanding the whole of its anatomical 
action, detecting any defect in the machinery, and pointing out the 
means of remedying such defect, or else pronouncing the case 
beyond cure, ^d surely, as the marquis argued to his friends, 
this could be no natural effect ; because if the covering of the body 
became invisible so that the somnambulist could see beyond it, or 
else became transparent, why should not all the internal organs do 
the same ? But this was not the case, for to be properly seen they 
must remain opaque and retain their colour; and such was 
certainly the case, for no part of their action escaped the magnetio 
vision of the somnambulist ; therefore, this faculty of the som- 
nambulist must be wholly spiritual, " a communication of 
souls." 

Full of these notions, and of an imagined discovery fraught with 
such benefit to the human race, the Marquis de Puys^gur, attended 
by a couple of somnambulists, proceeded to Paris. In our ensuing 
Number we shall state the result of bis journey. 



CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 

There can be no doubt that a classical education has a great 
influence in reconciling the mind to the contemplation of idolatry 
in the abstract, by investing it with the attractions of classic and 
poetic association; so that the gods and heroes of antiquity 
become the joint objects of a sort of intellectual homage, and a 
fondness is contracted for the imagery and language of a supersti- 
tion not less hideous and baneful, in a moral aspect, than the 
worship of Sheva or Hanooman. Its character as a false religion, 
absurd, impious, and demoralizing, is wholly lost in that of a 
beautiful mythology, which, being viewed only as a philosophical 
fable, serves to screen the gross system of demonology actually 
taught and believed in. A delusion, too, is created by the vene- 
rable antiquity of these ** mythological vanities ;" as if, in that 
distant age, heathenism was an allowable — at least a pardonable^- 
creed, a costume of faith (if we may be allowed the expression) 
proper to the times and country. It is forgotten that the worship 
of Jupiter, and Bacchus, and Priapus, was in part contemporane- 
ous with the manifestation of God in the flesh and the preaching 
of the apostles ; and that, in reference to these very gods, St. Paul 
declares, that '' the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they 
sacrifice to devils, and not to God." Now, if any system or mode 
of idolatry can be regarded as harmless, or even venerable, it is 
obvious that a prejudice is created in its favour, which tends to 
lessen our abhorrence of it under other circumstances. The pleas 
of antiquity, mythological beauty, and alleged harmlessness, will 
be admitted in extenuation of systems less graceful, less in accord- 
ance with European notions, than that of the Greek pantheon. 
Or if the enormities of Hindoo demonolatry awaken any indigna- 
tion or disgust, it will be directed against the modes and accidents 
of the idolatry, and will not proceed from a just estimate of its 
essential criminality in any form by which the truth of God is 
changed into a lie.— £cArc/ic Review, 
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PARAGUAY: 

ITS SOIL, CLIMATB, AND PRODUCTIONS. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 

In our last notioe of this interesting coufitry, on concluding a 
iketch of the detestable character of Francia, we intimated our 
purpose of noticing the personal adventures of the Messrs. Robert- 
son^ and giving some account of the soil, climate, and productions 
of a country whose natural riches have hitherto been turned to so 
little account We will now endeavour to redeem our pledge. 

Early in the year 1811, Mr. J. P. Robertson, the elder of the two 
brothers, and then a young man of twenty, freighted a vessel at 
Buenos Ayres, and sent it up the Parana to Assumption; but as 
the navigation up the stream is very tedious, two miles an hour 
against the current being considered a fair average speed, he pro- 
ceeded by land, and in the course of his journey met with the 
Guacho Prince Candioti, who was mentioned in our first notice of 
Paraguay. On his arrival at Assumption, he established himself 
as a merchant, and being subsequently joined by his brother, Mr. 
W. P. Robertson, they carried on a very successful business, and 
were treated with unusual favour by Francia, until the circum- 
stances arose which led that self-willed despot to issue a decree for 
their banishment. 

Business at length called Mr. J. P. Robertson to England, and 
he prepared to depart, leaving the establishment at Assumption 
in the care of his brother. He was entrusted with several commis- 
sions by Francia, chiefly for the purchase of arms and regimental 
clothing ; but when he waited on him to have his audience of 
leave, a most singular office was imposed on him, which was no 
other than that of an envoy from the Dictator, not to the Court 
of Great Britain, but to the House of Commons, to whom he was 
charged to express the Dictator's desire of entering into friendly 
relations with England ; and in proof of the benefits that country 
might derive from an intercourse with Paraguay, he was directed 
to deliver certain packages of yerba (Paraguay tea), tobacco, and 
other merdiandise, at the bar of the House. Mr. Robertson did 
his best to conceal his astonishment at this very extraordinary 
mission, but as he well knew the impossibility of moving the strange 
man he had to deal with, he was fain to comply. Francia told him 
he knew very well it was no good to communicate with ministers, 
but such a message to the House of Commons, would show all 
England the reahtj of his intentions, and the advantages he prof- 
fered to them. The secret of this apparentiy very strange attempt, 
80 contrary to all the other parts of his system of isolating his 
country, was in all probability the ambition which was his raling 
passion ; and his vanity flattered him with the fond belief that 
England would snatch greedily at the bait, and aid him with arms, 
and the force of her powerful name, in pursuing further schemes 
of aggrandisement, by the subjugation of his neighbours ; — schemes 
which, without such aid, he could not venture to undertake. 
Fortune fovoured Mr. Robertson so far as to spare him the trouble 
of inventing any method of getting rid of his embarrassing honours, 
by so ordering it, that his voyage was stopped short at Buenos 
Ayres. 

After an absence of some continuance, Mr. Robertson prepared 
fbr his return to Paraguay, which he was obliged to effect by the 
river, the whole country being in such a disturbed state as to render 
a land journey impracticable. <*The Bandas Oriental,*' or east side 
of the River Plate, united under General Artigas, with the pom- 
pous title of Most Elxcellent Lord Protector, bade defiance to all 
uiw and order. The protection of this doughty chieftain was of 
great importance to Mr. Robertson ; but, aa he was at open war 
with Buenos Ayres, it could not be procured : but a sailing license 
from the Honourable Captain Joceiyn Percy, then commanding 
the British forces in the River Plate, was readily granted, and this 
Mr. Robertson hoped would be sufficient, especially as Artigas had 
no vessels on the river. 

'* Guessing'* that Francia would be much vexed that his mission 
to the House of Commons had not been completed, Mr. Robertson 
anxiously busied himself with the execution of the other commis- 
sions of the Supremo, as he was now called ( 1815). ** Cocked hats, 
sashes, lace, musical instruments, military clothing, swords, 
pistols, &c. were all procured and shipped ; and, on application to 
the Buenos Ayres Government^ no obstacle was offered to the ship- 
ment of a few musketsi and of some monitions of war." But all 



this led to a very sad result for Mr. Robertson. " The Director 
Alvear," the chief of Buenos Ayres, ** being anxious to initiate a 
correspondence with Francia, of which the object was to draw 
recruits from Paraguav, in order to strengthen tiie l^ons of the 
river Plate, I was invited to an audience at the Fort, (or Govern- 
ment House,) for the purpose of being consulted by Alvear as to 
the probability of Francia*s sending men to Buenos Ayres, in 
return for which, arms and ammunition should be sent to him from 
thence. I thought the thing very improbable; but stated how 
impossible it was that I, a neutral and a private individual engaged 
in commercial pursuits, should agree, in such troublous times, to 
be diarged with such a proposaL At the same time, I suggested 
that there could be no objection to the Government making such 
a proposal if it thought proper, by letter, which, if put sealed into 
the letter-bag of the vessel that was to convey me to Paraguay, 
should there be delivered to its address. On this suggestion 
Alvear acted ; and a sealed letter, which I never saw, was, with 
other correspondence, sent from the post-offioe by order of the 
Buenos Ayres Government, for conveyance to Ptantfla." Mr. 
Robertson embarked, and pursued his tedious way up the river, 
whidi, from its many tortuous bends, rendersnavigation difficulteven 
when the vrind is fair, and compels the voyagers to work their way 
by warping with ropes carried a-head by canoes, and made tet to 
the trees on the banks. They, however, pursued their covrse 
without impediment till they reached Santa F^, when Mr. 
Robertson's old friend, Candioti, insisted Onthedeliveryof all the 
muskets. ** Sefior Don Juan," said he, ** self-preservation is the 
first law of nature, and, in fulfilment of this law, we must here 
detain your muskets. The ornamental finery we will allow to pro- 
ceed to its destination, as well as the sabres, because we have 
plenty of them ; but there, take the value of the muskets and am- 
munition in dollars, and tell his Excellency the Dictator, it is a 
good sign of tiie tranquillity of his republic that he has leisure to 
think so much about music, mathematics, and gold-lace. Here, 
you know, we are not in a position, at present, to think of any- 
thing but the enemy, and our only means of meeting him success- 
fully is by the collection of all the muskets and ball we can possi- 
bly procure." This was but the beginning of misfortune, for 
Mr. Robertson had not proceeded much farther up the river when 
his vessel vras seized one evening, (as, according to custom, it was 
moored to a tree, and he himself and most of his crew were on 
shore enjoying the sport of pheasant-shooting,) by a marauding 
party belonging to the army of Artigas. He was robbed of every- 
thing, even to his clothes, and his life was saved only by the inter- 
vention of an Indian, one of the band, who afterwards told him be 
did so only ** from the whim of the moment,*' and he was thrown 
into the common gaol at the Bajada, whither he was carried by his 
captors in his own vessel. On his way to the prison he espied 
coming down the hill an old and futhful servant called Manud: 
** I felt," says he, " unsp^dcable relief, as I was hurried past him 
by my guards, in being able to say to him these few words, — ' Fly 
to Buenos Ayres, and tell them what you have seen and heard.' 

" Onwards I marched, never doubting that I should in the first 
place be taken to the governor. I was mistaken even in this un- 
enviable supposition. I was marched to the small and wretched 
gaol appropriated to the reception of murderers, robbers, and other 
fblonious caitiff's of the worst die. There they sat, each upon the 
skull of a bullock, in chains, in nakedness, in squalid filth, and 
yet in bestial debauch and revelry. There was a fire lit in the 
middle of the floor, amid a heap of ashes which had been accumu- 
lating apparently for months. Around this fire there were 
spitted, for the purpose of being roasted, three or four large pieces 
of black-looking beef, into the parts of which already done, the 
felons, with voracious strife, were cutting vrith large gleaming 
knives. * Aguardiente,' or bad rum, was banded round in a 
bullock's horn; and as the fire cast its flickering glare on the 
swarthy and horrible countenances of the bacchanus, their chains 
clanking at every motion of their hands or legs, the picture was 
truly startling. Scarcely had I been introduced, when a yell of 
horrid welcome was set up by the prisoners. First one and then 
another pulled me towards the fire ; they insisted upon my drink- 
ing out of the bullock's horn; and then demanded, with one 
accord, that I should pay for some more of the same kind of nau- 
seous beverage as they had just finished. I had not a farthing (I 
cannot say in my pocket, for pocket I had none). ' No matter,' 
said they, ' the custom is invariable that every new-comer shall 
treat the older inmates ; and, although you should get what we 
want by the sale of your skin, have it we must and shall.' With- 
out further ceremony, they stripped me of my Artigueno great- 
coat, and, tattered and wretched as it was, procured in exchange 
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for it a large^flask of spirits. I was noVleft like many of them- 
selves, naked from the waist upwards, and for /Aw night I found it 
impossible to sleep.'^ 

Mr. Robertson was removed to a separate room on the next 
morning, and he was furnished with domes by a friend; but eight 
ciajs elapsed before he wai liberated in consequence of the repre* 
■entations of Captain Percy (who had been informed of hif capture 
Dy Manuel) to Artigas, who affected great indignation at the 
conduct of his snboidinates, and ordered the restoration of the 
ship and property* The ship and property were rendered up, 
with the exception of about 1200/^ This amount was pilfered 
by the gentlemen in office and their subordinates. . Mr. R.'s ward- 
robe, the arms, the Dictator's finery (as Candioli cidlcd it), the 
clothing for the troops, with such other things'tas struokthe parti- 
cular fancy of the governor, the captain of the port, Serjeants, and 
others, were detained without scruple. Having despatched the 
ship on her route to Paraguay, bearing letters to his brother and 
the Dictator, with a fiill account of his mishap, Mr. Robertson 
returned to Buenos Ayres, for the purpose of taking measures for 
• obtaining compensation for his losses from Artigas. Armed with 
a British protection, he visited this semi-barbaroits chiefj at his 
head-quarters at Purification, and was received with gr^at poHte- 
fiess ; out he totally failed in the object of his journey. ** You 
see," said the general, with great candour and nonchalance, 
'* how we live here ; and it is as much as we can do, in these hard 
times, to compass beef, aguardiente, and cigars. To pay you GOOO 
dollars just now, is as much beyond my power as it would be to 
pay you 60,000 or 600,000. Look here," said he, (and so saying, 
he lifted up the lid of an old military chest, and pointed to a 
canTas bag at the bottom of it.) *' There," he continued, '* is my 
whole stock of cash; it amounts to 300 dollars-; and where the 
next supply is to come from, I am as little aware as you." This 
was unanswerable, and Mr. Robertson, finding there was no hope of 
dollars, took leave of the general, and prepared for his return to 
Paraguay. 

Meantime, the letter written by Alvear to Francia had been 
published by Artigas, with some comments of his own, in which 
ne asserted that Mr. Robertson had acted as Francia's commis- 
sioner, in a plan for selling the Paraguayans to Alvear, and de- 
nouncing this treacherous conduct in the most stinging terms. This 
paper, which was very widely distributed, enraged the Dictator to a 
forious pitch : he instantly sent to Mr. W. P. Robertson, and, 
refusing to listen to any justification of his brother, he banished 
both ; allowing Mr. W. P. Robertson two months, to wind up the 
affairs of his house, but prohibiting Mr. J. P. Robertson from 
returning to Assumption. Messrs. Robertson accordingly removed 
to Corrientes, where, and subsequently at Buenos Ayres, they 
continued to trade successfully, freed from the tyranny and caprice 
of Francia. 

The soil of Paraguay is rich and productive : in fact, it appears 
to possess more natural advantages, except the possession of 
nunerals, than any other known part of South America. The 
wood ranks decidedly the first in importance. The lapacho is a 
magnificent tree ; its grain is so close, that neither worm nor rot 
can assail it. " English oak," says Mr. J. P. Robertson, ** is 
very firm, but never to be compared to lapacho. From the solid 
trunk of one of these trees, a Portuguese scooped out, at Villa 
Real, a canoe, which brought down to Assumption a hundred bales 
of yerba, (that is, 22,500 lbs. of Paraguay tea,) several hides 
made up into balls and filled vrith molasses, a load of deals, 
seventy packages of tobacco, and eight Paraguay sailors, to 
manage the three masts and sails of the laige but yet elegantly 
scooped-oui trunk of the lapacho tree. Of this tree are con- 
structed vessels which, when fifty years old, may still be called 
young. Their frame is not shaken, nor is their constitution 
debilitated by all the bumps they have on the sand-banks of the 
Paranii, nor by the scorching rays of a tropical sun, nor by the 
' even-down pours* (as the Scotch have it) of tropical rains. 
B^des the lapacho, there are the urandtg-pitii, the urandlg- 
irai ; of which, the latter is equal in durability to rose- wood, and 
excels it in beauty. Then there is the timbo, the tatayiba (or 
wild mulberry), the ISncew'ood, the orange-tree, the carandlg, 
the palm-tree, the tatar^, and sherar6 ; all at once useful and 
ornamental. The cebil and curupal furnish exceUent nark for the 
purpose of tanning ; while many of the shrubs and plants afford 
dyes of the richest hue. There is one tree, of which the trunk is 
composed of several stems twisted round one another, yet so 
compactly as to form the appearance of one solid trunk. There 
b the palo santo, or holy wood, prodttoing odoriferout gum $ and 



the incense-tree, yielding the delicious perfume of the pastilla. 
From the manguasi is produced gum elastic, from which matches 
are made ; and the trees, plants, and shrubs of medicinal proper- 
ties are rich and various. There is one especially worthy of 
notice : it i$. called the palo de vivora, or serpent's tree, and the 
juice of its rind, produced by mastication, is an infallible cure for 
the poisonous bite of the great original enemy of the human race. 
Rhubarb and sarsaparilla grow wild all over Paraguay. The 
cordage of the vessels is there made from a plant which furnishes 
fibres of so strong and irresistible a texture, as water has not mudi 
power to rot, nor the sun much to destroy. The cotton-plant 
grows in the greatest luxuriance. Tobacco, coflbe, sugar, Indian 
com, the yucca-root, melons, rice, and especially the pine-apple, 
are all abundant." 

But the staple article* of Paraguayan produce is the yerba, or 
Paraguay tea, — an infusion of which, known as mat^, forms the 
favourite beverage of the inhabitants of South America. The tree 
grows vrild in the forests ; and, vrith an account of the mode in 
which it is gathered and prepared, we shall take our leave of 
Paraguay. 

** I was invited," says Mr. R., "by one of the great master 
yerba manufacturera, to sail with him in his smack to Villa Real, 
and to accompany him by land froiS thence to the scone of his ope- 
rations in the woods. Before I describe this, i will give you some 
account of the men — mastera and labourera^by whom the traffic 
was carried on. It was one of so arduous a nature,' that, though 
very lucrative, it was generally conducted either by young begin- 
nera in the world or by low men, who, like minora, having got 
entangled in a system of gambling, alternately made and lost 
fortunes, were always poor, and finally died in the yerbal^. 
Exceptions to this rule there were, but very few. Like their 
masters, the peons were almost invariably gamblera too : they were, 
therefore, no sooner out of the woods than they were obliged to 
return to them. ♦*••*•» 

" So impenetrable and overrun vrith brushwood are these forests 
in many places, and so tenanted in all by reptiles and insects of 
the most tormenting and often venomous description, that the only 
animals capable of being driven through them are bulls, which are 
necessary for the maintenance of the oolony of yerba makers, and 
mules, which are not less necessary for the oonveyanoe out of the 
woods of the tea, after 'it is manufactured and packed, '^^th 
Miguel CarboneU, then, (a very coarse catalin,) who had spent a 
long life alternately on the river and in the woods, I sailed from 
Assumption still farther up the stream ; and we arrived at Villa 
Real, in latitude 23* 20^ S., on the tenth day of our mosquito 
martyrdom on the Paraguay. We were now on the bordera of a 
territory inhabited by the MbayA and Guaycurfi Indians. The 
latter is the fiercest of all the unsubdued tribes in that quarter. In 
two days after our arrival we left Villa Real, and never was I more 
thankful than when we did ; for, if the pains and penalties of 
puigatory be at all equal to those of that place, there certainly 
cannot be much to fear beyond it. The heat, the effluvia, the filth, 
the mosquitoes, the lizards, the serpents, the toads, the centipedes, 
the binchucas, the bats, the naked inhabitants, the wretched huts, 
the squalid poverty,~all rendered my residence there, for two 
days, not only painfol, but loathsome in the highest degree. Our 
cavalcade, as we departed, was rather a grotesque one : mounted 
upon forty mules, rode by as many peons, with no covering but a 
shirt, a pair of drawen, a girdle round their waist, and a red cap 
on their head. Some of the mules vrere saddled, some not 
Before us went a dosen sumpter mules, laden with barrels of 
spirits, tobacco, and other merchandise. Half-a-dozen of the 
peonsj a little way a-head, drove upwards of a hundred bulls, 
bellowing under the smart inflicted by stinging insects ; while the 
cataUn, a capataz (or overaeer), and myself, brought up the rear. 
Our legs were cased in raw hide, to defend us at once from the 
thorns of the underwood and firom the bites of the mosquitoes. 
Our faces, with the same object, were vizored in tanned sheepskin, 
and our hands were fitted vrith gloves of the same material. The 
peons, it appeared to me, had their own hides so tanned and 
hardened as to require no better protection from the insects." 

On the fifth day they reached a yerbal, or forest of the yerba- 
tree, and active preparations were immediately made for a six* 
months' settlement. 

" At dawn of day the peons were at work. Here, one little 
band was constructing for our habitation a long line of wigwams, 
and overlaying them vrith the broad leaves of the palm-tree and of 
the banana. There, other sets were making preparations for the 
manufacturing and storing of the yerba. These preparationi OMi« 
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fisted, first, in the construction of the tatacia. This was a small 
space of ground, about six feet square, of which the soil was 
beaten down by heavy mallets, till it became a hard and consistent 
foundation. At the four comers of this space, and at right angles, 
were driven in four very strong stakes, while upon the surface of 
it were laid large logs of wood. This was the place at which the 
leaves and small sprigs of the yerba tree, when brought from the 
woods, were first scorched, fire being set to the logs of wood 
within it. By the side of the tatac{M was spread an ample square 
of hide-work ; of which, after the scorched leaves were laid upon 
it, a peon gathered up the four comers, and proceeded with his 
burthen on his shoulder to the second place constructed, — viz. the 
barbac^a. This was an arch of considerable span, and of which 
the support consisted of three strong trestles. The centre trestle 
formed the highest part of the arch. Over this superstructure 
were laid cross bars, strongly nailed to stakes on either side of the 
central supports, and so formed the roof of the arch. The leaves 
being separated, after the laiaciia process, from the grosser 
boughs of the yerba tree, were laid on this roof, under which a 
large fire was kindled. Of this fire the flames ascended, and still 
further scorched the leaves of the verba. The two peons beneath 
the arch, with long poles, took care, as far as they could, that no 
ignition should take place ; and, in order to extinguish this when 
it did occur, another peon was stationed at the top of the arch. 
Along both sides of this there were two deal planks ; and, with a 
long stick in his hand, the peon ran along these planks, and 
instantly extinguished any incipient sparks of fire that appeared. 
When the yerba was thoroughly scorched, the fire was swept from 
under the barbaciia or arch; the ground was then swept, and 
pounded with heavy mallets, into the hardest and smoothest sub- 
stance. The scorched leaves and Tery ainall twigs were then 
thrown down from the roof of the arch, and, by means of a rude 
wooden mill, ground to powder. The yerba, or tea, was now 
ready for use ; and being conveyed to a large shed, previously 
erected for the purpose, was there received, weighed, and stored by 
the overseer. The peons worked in couples, except that they 
hired a third peon, and paid him accordingly, to aid them in 
superintending the operations of the barbacHa. These two peons 
got a receipt for every portion of tea which they delivered to the 
overseer ; and they were paid for it at the end of their stipulated 
sojourn in the woods, at the rate of two rials, or a shilling, for the 
arrobe of twenty-five pounds. The next and last process, and the 
most laborious of all, vras that of packing' the tea. This was done 
by first sewing together, in a square form, the half of a bull's hide, 
which, being still damp, was fastened by two of its comers to two 
strong trestles driven far into the ground. The packer, then, 
with an enormous stick made of the heaviest wood, and having a 
huge block at one end, and a pyramidal piece, to give it a greater 
impulse, at the other, pressed, by repeated effort, the yerba into 
the hide-sacK* till he got it full to the brim. It then contained 
from two hundred to two hundred and twenty pounds, and being 
sewed up, and left to tighten over the contents as the hide dried, 
at the end of a couple of days, by exposure to the sun, a substance 
as hard as a stone, and almost as weighty and impervious too. 
» • • 

** After all the preparations which I have detailed were completed 
(and it required only three days to finish them), the peons sallied 
forth from the yerba colony by couples. I accompanied two of the 
stoutest and best of them. They had with them no other weapon 
than a small axe; no other clothing than a girdle round their 
waist, and a red cap on their head; no other provision than a 
cigar, and a'cow's horn filled with water ; and they were animated 
by no other hope or desire, that I could perceive, than those of 
soon discovering a part of the wood thickly studded with the 
yerba tree. They also desired to find it as near as possible to the 
colonial encampment, in order that the labour of carrying the 
rough branches to the scene of operations might be as much as 
possible diminished. We had scarcely skirted for a quarter of a 
mile the woods which shut in the valley where we were bivouacked, 
when we came upon numerous clumps of the yerba tree. It was of 
all sizes, from that of the shrab to that of the full grown orange- 
tree ; the leaves of it were very like those of that beautiful produc- 
tion. The smaller the plant, the better is the tea nhich is taken 
from it considered to be. To work with their hatchets went the 
peons; and in less than a couple of hours they had gathered a 
mountain of branches, and piled them up in the form of a hay- 
stack. Both of them then filled their large ponchos with the 
coveted article of commerce in its raw state ; and they marched off 
with their respective loads. 



*' When I returned to the colony, I found the peons coming by 
two and two, from every part of the valley, all laden in the same 
way. There were twenty talactias, twenty barbae&ast and twenty 
piles of the yerba cut and ready for manufectare. Two days alter 
that, the whole colony was in a bhize. Tatac^uu and barbadmM 
were enveloped in smoke ; on the third day, all was stowed away 
in the shed ; and on the fourth, the peons again went out to pro- 
cure more of the boughs and leaves. During the eight days thst 
I witnessed these operations, I was profoundly struck widi the 
patient and laborious perseverance of the workmen, llien, for 
their abstemiousness, it was, if possible, still more strildog. Beef 
dried in the sun, and a few water-melons, constituted thidr whole 
fare, with, at the dose of day, a cigar and a glass of spirits. 
Neither the perpendicular rays of the sun, nor the everlastiBg 
attacks of insects and reptiles, had the power of productng an 
intermisiiion of labour, or of damping merriment after the uSm of 
the day were brought to a close." 



PRESENT STATE OP THE SLAVE TRADE. 

** It is mehincholy to reflect, that the efforts which we have so 
long and so perseveringly made for the abolition of the Slave-trade, 
should not only have been attended wUh complete failure, but with 
an increase of Negro mortality. Millions of money and multitudes 
of lives have been sacrificed; and in return for all, we have only 
the afflicting conviction that the Slave-trade is as &r as ever from 
being suppressed. Nay, I am afraid the fiict is not to be diq>ttted, 
that while we have thus been endeavouring to extinguish the traffic, 
it has actually doubled in amount. 

<' Twice as many human beings are now its victims as when 
Wilberforce and Clarkson entered upon their noble task ; and each 
individual of the increased number, in addition to the horrors 
which were endured in former times, has to suffer from being 
cribbed up in a narrower space, and on board a vessel where 
accommodation is sacrificed to speed. Painful as this is, it 
becomes still more distressing if it shall appear that our present 
system has not failed by mischance, from want of energy, or from 
want of expenditure, but that the syitem itse{f is erroneous, and 
must necessarily be attended with disappointment, 

'* Hitherto we have effected no other change than a change in the 
flag under which the trade is carried on. It was stated bj o«r 
Ambassador at Paris, to the French Minister, in 1824, (I speak 
from memory,) that the French flag covered the villains of all na- 
tions. For some years afterwards the Spanish flag was generally 
used. Now, Portugal sells her flag, and the greater part of the 
trade is carried on under it. Her governors openly sell, at a fixed 
price, the use of Portuguese papers and flag.*' 

It has been proposed* to declare the trade piracy : but even if all 
nations were to accede to such a declaration, Mr. Buxton declares 
it must faiL 

*' But now I win make a supposition still more Utopian than any 
of the preceding. All nations shall have acceded to the Spanish 
Treaty, and that treaty shall be rendered more effective. They 
shall have linked to it the article of piracy ; the whole shall have 
been clenched by the cordial concurrence of the authorities at home 
and the populace in the colonies. With all this, we shall be once 
more defeated and baffled by contraband trade. 

'* The power which will overcome our efforts is the extraordinary 
profit of th'e slave-trader. It is, I believe, an axiom at the Custom- 
house, that no illicit trade can be suppressed, where the profit s 
exceed 30 per cent 

*' I will prove that the profits of the slave-trader are nearly five 
times that amount. < * Of the enormous profits of the Slave-trade," 
says Commissioner Madeay, ** the most correct idea will be 
formed by taking an example. The last vessel condemned by the 
Mixed Commission was the ' Firm.' " He gives the cost of 

Dollan. 

Her cargo 28,000 

Provisions, ammunition, wear and tear, &c. 10,600 
Wages 13,400 

Total expense .... . 52,000 

Total product 145,000 

'< There was a clear profit on the human cargo of this vessel of 
18,640/., or just 180 per cent. ; and will any one who knows the 
state of Cuba and Brazil pretend that this is not enough to shut the 
mouth of the informer, to arrest the arm of the police, to blind the 
eyes of the magistrates, and to open the doors of the prison ?"— 
Buxton's African Slave Trade, 
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THE THREE COLONIES OF AUSTRALIA. 

Tbb reader is aware that the large island of Australia is colo- 
nised on three portions of its coast r—New South Wales, on the 
eastern side ; Western Australia^ or the settlement of Swan River, 
on the western side ; and the new experimental colony of South 
Anstralia, on tne southern coast. 

Of New South Wale^ it is scarcely necessary to say anything. 
It was selected, in 1787, as a place of transportation : the first fleet 
with convicts sailed in that year, and anchored in Port Jackson ou 
the 25th of January, 1788. The convict settlers endured for 
some years great privations, from the want of provisions, while 
their <tifficulties were aggravated by the bad conduct of the con- 
victs themselves, who, turbulent at all times, were exceedingly 
hard to manage in the infancy of the colony ; but at last, after an 
interval of half a century, in spite of much bad management and 
many obstructions, — in spite of the depraved character of the 
greater portion of the colonists, — this penal colony has become a 
very flourishinr settlement, .and will probably continue to advance. 
But it is not adapted for a dense population. ** The present limits 
of the New South Wales territory extend coastwise from about the 
thirty-second to the thirty-fourth degree of south latitude, with a 
breadth not exceeding two hundred miles. The portion within 
which land might be selected, was fixed, in 1829, at 34,505 square 
miles, or about 23,000,000 of acres ; of which. Major Mitchell 
states, only 4,400,000 acres have been found worth having, whilst 
the owners of this appropriated land have been obliged to send 
their cattle beyond the limits, for the sake of pasturage. The soil 
is good only where trap, limestone, or granite rocks occur ; but, 
nnfortanatdy, sandstone predominates so much as to cover about 
six-sevenths of the whole surface of the territory, and there the 
soil is merely a barren sand, without turf, and the trees subject to 
conflagrations, which leave behind them little vegetable matter. 
The want of water and of moisture render the country unfit for 
agriculture, and, until a well-arranged system of roads can be 
^Rected, there will be serious impediments in the way of commu- 
nication between the isolated spots of a better description. 

'* The unproductiveness, upon the whole, of the present colony 
induces Major Mitchell to recommend its extension, together with 
the formation of additional lines of communication. He proposes 
that New South Wales should thus be made to reach northward to 
the tropic of Capricorn, westward to the 145th degree of east lon- 
gitude ; the southern portion having for boundaries the Darling, 
the Murray, and the sea-coast. Even, however, of this extended 
territory, one fourth part only is stated to be available for pasturage 
or cultivation; one third consisting of desert plains, and the 
remainder of rocky mountains and impassable tracts.'' 

** It had long been wished," says Mr. Butler, in his *' Hand- 
book for Australian Emigrants," 'Uhat the western coast of 
Australia should be occupied by Great Britain : the fine colony we 
had succeeded in establishing on the eastern coast, under the most 
adverse circumstances, was a stimulus to the undertaking ; and 
the favourable report of Captain Stirling, R.N., who explored the 
coast hi H.M.S. Success, led, in 1829, to a proposition, on the 
part of Thomas Peel, esq., Sir Francis Vincent, £. W. Schenley, 
T. P. Macqueen, esqrs., and other gentlemen, to promote the 
views of government in founding a colony, to aid the mother- 
oonntry. These gentlemen offered to provide shipping to carry 
ten thousand British subjects (within four years) from the United 
Kingdom to the Swan River, — to furnish provisions and every 
other necessary, — and to have three small vessels running to and 
from Sydney, as occasion might require. They estimated the cost 
of conveying these emigrants at 30/. each, making a total of 
300,000/. ; and they required, in return, that an equivalent should 
be granted them in land equal to that amount, and at the rate of 
\t, 6d, per acre, making four million acres ; out of which tiiey 
engaged to provide every male emigrant with no less than two 
hundred acres of land, free of all rent. 

** This arrangement was not carried into effect, and a project for 
the formation of the new colony (without making it a penal settle- 
ment) was issued from the Coloiual Ofiice in 1829. 

*' By this project, his Majesty's government did not intend to 
incur any expense in conve3ring settlers to the new colony on the 
Swan River, nor to supply them with provisions or other neces- 
saries, after arrival there. 

'* Captain Stirling was appointed lieutenant-governor of the 
intended settlement, with a grant of 100,000 acres ; and Mr. Peel 
was to receive 250,000 acres, on condition of taking out 40Cr emi- 
grants, with liberty to extend the grant to one million acres, 



previous to the year 1840, by receiving forty acres for every child 
above three years, eighty for every child above six ; up to ten years 
120, and exceeding that age and upwards 200 acres, for each 
person conveyed to the colony. The terms requisite to obtain 
500,000 acres having been complied with, early in 1829, a number 
of settlers left England for Swan River, where they begvi to 
arrive in August, and to locate themselves along the banks of the 
Swan and Canning rivers, so that by the end of that year there 
were in the new colony, residents 850 ; non-residents, 440 ; value 
of property, giving claims to grants of land, 41,550/. ; lands actu- 
ally allotted, 525,000 acres ; locations actually eflfected, 39 ; — 
number of cattle, 204 ; of horses. 67 ; of sheep, 1096 ; of hogs, 
106 ; and twenty-five ships had arrived at the settlement between 
the months of June and December. Such was the commencement 
of our new colony on the shores of Western Australia. The 
settlers met at first (as must be expected in all new countries) 
with many difficulties, and great hardships had to be surmounted : 
the land near the coast was found poor and sandy, but subse- 
quently, on exploring the interior, fine pastoral and agricultural 
tracts were discovered. A portion of the settlers have been 
located at King George's Sound (latitude 35*^ 6^ 20^' S., longitude 
118** 1' E.), near the south-west extremity of Australia." 

Lavish grants of land nearly caused the ruin of the colony of 
Western Australia. The colonists were dispersed; land was 
indeed procured in abundance, but labourers to cultivate the land 
were procured with great difficulty , capital was wasted, and hopes, 
which were raised extravagantly high, were crushed ; and for a 
year or two the name of Swan River was a bugbear to emigration. 
The colony begins to hold up its head, though still struggling with 
the difficulties arising out of the original errors and mismanage- 
ment of its settlement. In the '* Colonial Gazette," we remark 
an extract from a letter dated June 1st, 1838, York, Western 
Australia, in which the writer says, — '* I am happy to say that our 
prospects generally have been much improved, but we want settlers 
and labourers very much : the price of labour now is ruinously 
high. Shepherds particularly are wanted : they are getting as 
much as 40/. n-year, besides provisions." 

Another letter, dated Swan River, August 28th, 1838, states, 
that '* The colony is in a satisfactory condition, and steadily 
advancing ; stock is increasing, money plentiful, and, though 
wages are high, and we happen to be short of supplies just now, 
confidence in the future success of the colony never was so high 
as at present. All we want is a moderate influx of new settlers, 
especially agricultural labourers, to bring out the capital which 
remains unemployed in the colony." 

A new plan of colonisation was proposed by Mr. E. G. Wake- 
field, in a book called ''England and America," a very clever 
book, but not to be depended on in all its statements and opinions, 
which are exaggerated, and strained at times to meet the writer's 
views. Ilis book, however, made a very great impression on the 
public mind ; and a society was formed, to get up a colony, to 
be managed on the principle laid down in " England and Ame- 
rica," which was held to be the great secret of colonisation. 
This principle consists in the just combination and proportion of 
capital and labour. It was contended that where land was easily 
procured, there was a natural tendency in man to appropriate as 
much of it as he could ; thus a vast extent of country might be 
in the hands of individuals who were too few in number to culti- 
vate it themselves, and were without the means of procuring 
labourers to render their possessions productive — that is, to render 
them worth the keeping. Moreover, wherever people were scat- 
tered over large tracts, there was no market for labour — no 
productive energy — nothing of that combination and concentra- 
tion which, by stimulating industry, render it re-productive. 

An act of parliament was passed in 1834, erecting a certain 
portion of South Australia into a province, to be colonised on the 
new principle. No land was to be given away ; it was all to be 
bought and paid for, at a price which was to be sufficient, and, in 
order to provide labour to cultivate this land, the purchase money 
was to be appropriated to carrying out emigrants, who, being 
unable to procure land themselves, would be obliged to work for 
wages. The following are the avowed principles on which the 
colony is established and managed : — 

"I. The characteristic feature of the plan of colonisation laid 
down by the act of parliament is a certain means for securing a 
sufficient supply of free labour. 

"II. This is accomplished by requiring every applicant for 
colonial land, in order to entitle himself to a grant, to pay a 
certain sum per acre to a general fund to be employed in carrying 
out labourers. 
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''III. The emigr»tioa fund thas raised is placed under the 
mtnagemeDt of the committioners ; whose doty it is to regulate 
the rate of payment, so as to obtain neither too large nor too 
small a numDcr of labourers ; and by the selection of young, 
healthy persons, of good character and of both sexes, in equal 
numbers, to render the fand as efficienffor the purposes of the 
colony as possible. 

** IV. This arrangement secures many very important advan- 
tages. — First : having provided a sufficient supply of free labour, 
the act of parliament declares that no conviclt shall be sent to the 
settlement, an^ thus the colonists are protected from the enormous 
evils which result from the immorality and profligacy unavoidable 
in a penal settlement. Secondly : As the labourers will be carried 
out at the common cost of the landowners by means of the emi- 
gration fand, and as they will be sufficiently numerous, it is not 
necessary that they should be indentured to any one. Both 
employers and labourers will be perfectly free to enter into any 
arrangements which may be mutually agreed upon, a state of 
things which experience has shown to be much more conducive 
to contentment and prosperity than any other. Thirdly: The 
contribution to the emigration fund being a necessary preliminary 
to the acquisition of land, labourers taken out cost free, before 
becoming landowners, and thus ceasing to work for others, will 
furnish the means of carrying out other labourers to supply their 
places. This arrangement, Uie fairness of which must be obvious 
to every one, is really beneficial, not only to those who arc land- 
owners in the first instance, but to those also who may become 
such by a course of industry and frugality ; for, while it diminishes 
the injurious facility with which, in most new colonies, a person 
with scarcely any capital can become a petty landowner or cottier 
— a temptation which few have sufficient strength of mind to 
resist, notwithstanding the state is one of incessant care and toil 
—it holds out a prospect of real independence and comfort to 
those who will patiently wait the very few years which are neces- 
sary to enable any one, with colonial wages, to acquire sufficient 
capital to purchase land and become a master. Fourthly: As 
those who will cultivate their land, and thus require many 
labourers, will contribute no more to the emigration fund than 
those who may leave it waste, the non-cultivation of extensive 
appropriated districts — ojie of the chief obstacles to the progress 
of every colony hitherto established — ^will be greatly discouraged, 
if not altogether prevented."' 

In 1835, the South Australian commissioners advertised land 
for sale in the new colony, at j^l per acre: but sales being 
effected slowly at this rate, and a company having proposed to 
take a large quantity, if given to them at 12*. per acre, the price 
was reduced. When a sufficient quantity was sold at this rate, 
so as to raise the fund required by the act of parliament, the price 
was egain raised to ;f 1 per acre, at which price it continues to 
be sold in sections. 

The first ship sailed for South Australia on the 24th March, 
1830, carrying out the officers of the surveying staff, and other 
official persons ; and, in May following, the surveyor-general, 
Colonel Light, went out in the brig Rapid, which had been pur- 
chased b^ the commissioners as a surveying vessel. 

The site for the capital having been chosen, the survey for it 
was completed early in 1887; and the preliminary arrangements 
having been completed, the first court of gaol delivery was held 
at Adelaide on the ISth of May, before the kte Sir J. W. Jeff- 
rott ; and on the 23rd of the same month the streets and squares 
of the new town were named. By this month (May, 1837) 
sixteen vessels had arrived from England, carrying out upwards 
of a thousand individuals, together with supplies of provisions, 
stores, &c Altogether, the number of vessels which have tailed 
from this country for South Australia is as follows, viz. : — 

For the year 1836 . 15 vessels, about . 4,577 tons register. 
1837 .13 4,424 

ToC6thNov.l838 .36 12,834 

Several vessels have sailed during the present spring. 
[To be continued.] 

CHANGE OP THB TIMES. • 

An old farmer, who lives by the Hampshire hills, observed 
lately, when talking about the corruption and degeneracy of the 
times, that it was the fine words and the flattery of men. to the 
farmers' wives that had done all the mischief. ** For," said he, 
** when it was dame and porridge^ 'twas real good times ; when 
'twas mitireu and broth^ 'twas worse a great deal; but when it 
came to be ma* am and «ot</>, 'twus very bad. — Newspaper, 



A CURE FOR DYSPEPSIA. 

Thehv are few beings in the world that are not united by sonoe 
bonds of relationship ; if they have neither brothers, sktiers* or 
still nearer ties, they have generally a great uncle, or a far of 
cousin, that occasionally sends them an inquiring letter. Soch, 
however, is not my case ; 1 stand alone in the world. How I canoe 
to be so is no part of my present narrative ; the wounds that time 
has closed, I have no desire to tear open. I have beard wise 
people say, the blessings of life are equalixed ; perhaps they would 
have pointed to \aj lot as an exemplification : they might bftvc 
said, * Look at his plantation, his negroes, his immense crops, faia 
groves of orange trees.' * Go into the city ; see his boose witb 
its verandas, his luxuriant garden, his stud of horses ! but after 
all, poor man, he is to be pitied, he is alone in the world, be haa 
no health to enjoy anything.' Snob was the superficial surrey. 
Alas ! they knew not, like me, the weary wasting regrets tbnt 
pressed on my heart, the recollections that neither region nor 
philosophy could banish. All that was fair and beautiful added to 
the keenness of my sensations, and I found solitude and sUenee 
most conducive to my comfort. No one broke in upon my retire* 
ment. It is an easy art to live alone. For years I scarody spoke 
to a human being ; my slaves learnt to communioate witb me bj 
signs, and the little negroes, for I am not hard-hearted, minded 
my presence no more than they did one of my palmettos. Mj iU 
hei^th daily increased ; my nights were sleepless ; I consulted 
physicians : some said my complaints were pulmonary, otben that 
they were dyspeptic ; all prescribed, but none benefited. 

I was one evening sitting in my veranda and anticipating tbe 
miserable nights I was to pass as one succeeded anotber, wben one 
of my servants entered and said, * Here is a little giri want Tery 
much to see Masser.' I felt some sensation of surprise, bnt aaidt 

* Let her come.' A girl approached, about fourteen years old ; sbe 
held in her hand a little basket of flowers, and seemed doubtful 
whether to come nearer or not. At length I said, ' Do you went 
anything ?' * I have brought the gentleman some flowers,' wmid 
she, * if he will take them.' There was an expression in (he child's 
countenance, that bordered on compassion ; her voice, too, was soft 
and sympathetic. * I thank you, my dear,' said I, ' put down the 
flowers ; I will take yours, and you may fill your iMsket with some 
of mine.' * Won't you keep the basket. Sir t' said sbe ; * I msde it 
myself.' I took it in my hand and examined it ; it was composed 
of small crystals, that sparkled in the setting sun, and beautifully 
contrasted with the rich purple and crimson flowers that hung over 
it. I took out a piece of money and offered her ; sbe tbankoi me, 
but refused to take it, and said she did not bring her basket for 
sale. 

* Where do you live, my dear ?' said I. ' There,' said she, point- 
ing to a little narrow building, the upper window of which over- 
looked my garden, ^ou have seen me in my garden ?' said I. 

* Yes,' replied she, ' and I heard the gentleman was sick, and I 
thought,' — she hesitated and coloured, — ' I might help him.' 

* Then you are a doctress,' said I, smiluig. * No, Sir,' replied she, 
' I am not one, but Sook is.' ' Who is Sook V said I. ' Sbe ia 
an Indian woman, that can cure everything, alPsorts of disorders.' 

* She cannot cure mine,' said I, involuntarily. * O yes, Sir, she can,* 
said the girl, ' I have got a cure in my basket ; will you please to 
try it ?' and she turned over her flowers, and took out a little square 
packet, with some figures wrought in Indian characters. ' This is 
It, Sir,' said she. * I went to her yesterday and got it on purpose 
for your complaint.' * But- what did you tell her was my com- 
plaint ?' ' I told her,' said she, with an air of confideaoe, 
' that it was an indigestion of the heart.' The girl is right, 
thought I ; she is more skilful than all the physicians. ' Well, 
what am I to do with your packet ? Swallow it r And I made a 
sound nearer a laugh than I had done for years. ' O dear, no, Sir; 
you are to hang it round your neck and let it cover your heart; 
Sook says you have tbe cold disorder in the heart, and this wiH 
cure it ; may I leave it. Sir ?' said sbe. I could not refuse, indeed 
I felt some curiosity to know more about tbe girl. * You may 
leave it to-night,' said I. She made a low curtsey and left me. 

The next day she did not sue for admittance, nor tbe next 
after that; but tbe third day she came. There was the same 
gentle, innocent expression of countenance, as she inquired after 
the success of her prescription. When I told her I had not 
tried it, her disappointment was too apparent to be feigned, and 
I said, ' You shall not lose the profit of your prescription,' and 
I handed her a bill ; it was five dollars. * That will do, I suppose,' 
said I. She took it and looked at it. * O Sir,' said she, * Sook 
does not ask anything if it don't core you, and only a dollar if it 
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does.' * And what do you charge ?' said I, a little scornfully. 
' Nothing, Sir,' replied she eagerly, ' nothing at all/ * Come, be 
honest,* said I> * tell me your motive.' The girl did not seem to 
understand me. When I explained myself, she said, ' I want 
nothing, nothing. Sir; I live with my mother, she is a widow : we 
are very happy, so happy,* added she, * that I could not bear to see 
anybody looking so sick and sad as you do, and I told Sook about 
the gentleman, and she said she could cure him.' 

This was the beginning of my acquaintance with Amie, for so 
she was called : I was at length persuaded to try the remedy ; it 
certainly did me no harm, and it produced a pungent sensation 
upon the skin that almost amounted to a blister, and possibly 
might have done good. I think, from some cause or other, I grew 
a little better. Amie used to come every day, and often brought 
me some little delicacy. I had gone the round of suspicion ; at 
first 1 conceived it was for money she had made my acquaintance ; 
then I thought, possibly, young as she was, and old as I was, for 
there was certainly thirty years' difference in our ages, it might he for 
love ', bat after three years' experience, I became convinced she had 
DO motive under heaven but the desire of serving afellow-creature. 
One day Amie emme to me with a sorrowful look. * I shall not see 
you much longer,' said she, * I am going away.' * Where ?' asked 
I. * To Alabama,' she replied. < What in the name of heaven 
carries yon to Alabama ? exclaimed I ; * Are you going to be 
married ?' ' No,' said she, ' but my mother is, and she is going to 
Alabama with her new husband.' ' And takes you ?' ' Yes, Sir.' 
' Poor child !' I involuntarily exclaimed ; ' do yon want to go ?' She 
hung her head, and I saw a few tears hastily brushed away. * It is 
a wild uncultivated country,' said I. ' Yes, Sir, that is the reason 
my &tber-in-law is going ; he has worn out his land here, and he 
can purchase a hundred acres there for fifty dollars.' ' But it is 
good for nothing.* * Indeed, Sir, you are mistaken,' replied she, 
' it is the best of land ; he will have nothing to do but cut down 
the trees, build a log house, and plant com or cotton, just as he 
pleases, and it will grow of itself.' 

After Amie's departure I remained solitary as usual, nobody 
near me. I ought to except a youns lad that I had sometimes 
employed in writing ; he was an intelligent, well-behaved boy, and 
lived near ; I transferred, in a degree, my kindness for Amie to 
him, for he in some measure supplied her place ; but who that has 
eiperienced the attentions of a gentle, kind-hearted woman, can 
feel compensated for their loss, by the awkward attempts of one of 
his own sex. I grew more and more sick ; the spring and summer 
wore heavily away ; 1 thought continually of my last interview 
with Amie ; of her evident emotion and embarrassment when I 
asked her if there was nobody she loved as well as her mother. 
My first idea returned with redoubled conviction. I cannot doubt 
it, thought I ; strange as it is, she loves me, she has loved me from 
the first! 

At length I determined to seek her, and I asked Theodore if 
be was willing to go with me on horseback ; he eagerly em- 
traced the proposal. I pass over all the difficulties and mis- 
gimgs of my mind, how often I relinquished the plan and then 
resumed it again ; at last, however, Theodore and myself were on 
ov way ; we travelled south. Theodore I found a pleasant com- 
panion, he often made me laugh heartily ; and, generally speaking, 
my health was not worse than when I left home ; he was very 
attentive to my accommodation ; and though I had many hardships 
to endure, I was saved from actual suffering by his constant and 
persevering efforts. 

After many wanderings, one night, as we proceeded on our 
journey, after travelling all day through forests scarcely marked 
by the track of wheels, we came to a log-house ; there was all the 
marks of a new settlement. We dismounted to ask for a 
night's lodging ; a young woman came to the door, with a white 
lumdkercbief tied over her head, and fastened uijder her chin. 
At one glance I saw it was Amie ! Judge of her astonishment ; 
the looked first at me, then at Theodore, and flung herself upon 
« little wooden bench that stood near, half fainting. As I have 
said before, I detest egotism ; I irill not therefore dwell on our 
meeting ; Amie had been sick, and she looked pale and languid ; 
she said the climate agreed better with them all than with her. 
We were comfortably accommodated. Amie was full of wonder, 
and repeatedly asked me where we were going, and how we came 
there. I put her off, however, and merely told her she should 
know all in the morning. It was a luxury to eat my boiled eggs 
(rom a clean table-cloth, and a still greater one to throw myself 
into a clean bed. Long after I closed my eyes I could hear the 
isint whispers of Amie's and Theodore's voiceB. How soothing 



it was to reflect that the beings I loved best were engaged in 
talking of me ! Theodore, thought I, is giving an account of my 
sufferings, my hardships, and ' hair-breadth escapes ;' Amie is 
listening. Yes, my mind is made up; I will rescue this fair 
flower from an untimely fate ; I will b^r it back, and cherish and 
watch over it ; my devoted kindness shall repay her for the years 
of secret and heart- consuming tenderness she has lavished upon 
me. And I actually dropped asleep with those lines of Shaks- 
peare in my head, which need not be repeated ; * she never told 
her love,' &c. 

The next day Amie looked still paler ; I had not the heart to 
let her languish longer in concealment, and I invited her to walk 
with me ; fbr in these log-houses every sound is communicated 
from one part to the other. When we reached an old log that 
made a convenient seat, I sat down, for I was a little ont of 
breath, and I motioned her to sit by me. It was, even for me, 
an agitating moment, I breathed quicker than usual ; she per- 
ceiveid a change, and was alarmed ; * iiet me run back,' said she, 
' and get some of your rettorative drops.* * No, no,' said I, 
* Amie, you are my restorative, the drop of happiness in my cup.' 
She gave me a sweet smile and kissed my hand. * Ah, Amie,' 
said I, • I have found out your secret, and it was for your sake 
alone I have come this long way. Foolish«girl,* said I, drawing 
her towards me, * why did you not tell me you were in love, it 
would have saved us both this long journey.' Her blushes grew 
deeper and deeper; I really pitied her, and thought it best to 
finish the scene. ' Come, confess,' said I. * There is no need of 
confessing,' said she, half playfully, half bashfuUy, * if you have 
found me out.' There was something so bewitching in her 
manner, that I really began to feel ' love's young dream ' stealing 
over me. * Well, well,' said I, * I will send Theodore to t*he 
nearest town for a parson ; we will have the ceremony performed, 
and all return togetner.' She seemed wholly overpowered. * You 
are too, too kind,' exclaimed she, ' how shall I repay such good- 
ness ! It shall be the occupation of my life to make yours happy ! 
and Theodore, too, what will he say ) let me go and tell him this joy- 
ful news.' Befbre I could speak, she was off. I confess I thought, 
considering her previous silence and reserve, she was a little 
forward in communicating the matter ; that it would have been 
as well to have left it to me ; but I made every allowance for the 
intoxication of happiness ; in a few moments I saw them return- 
ing, arm in arm. ' I have brought Theodore to thank you for 
himself,' said Amie, as they approached. * Indeed,' said Theo- 
dore, modestly looking down, * I have no words to do it ; how 
little I imagined what were your intentions ; and that it was t« 
make us happy you were enduring all this hardship V * And how 
Httle,' interrupted Amie, * did we suspect that our secret was 
known ! ' I was perfectly astonished ; my cough became so 
violent that I thought I should have strangled: the children 
were really alarmed. When it ceased, Amie again began to 
express the overflowing of her heart. * Theodore was the first,' 
said she, * that told me how much you suffered, and how good 
and kind-hearted you were ; how you felt for everybody, and tried 
to do everybody good. I went to Sook and told her your case ; 
I knew she could cure everything, but I little thought what a 
blessing was to come of it ! ' 

She might have run on for evei*, as she seemed inclined to, for 
I was perfectly bewildered. * Theodore and I,' continued she, 
' have loved each other from children ; he always made my pens 
for me at school, and proved my sums, but when I came away to 
the Alabama country, I never expected to see him again.' And 
again ^e seized hold of my hand, though I really made some 
resistance, and kissed it But what signifies all this ; egotism is 
detestable. I will only add, that I had the wisdom to keep my 
own counsel, and concealed my mistake in the best manner I 
could. By degrees I grew quite reconciled to the change things 
had taken, and thought it was for the best I determined to 
adopt them as children. Amie returned, Mrs. Theodore Grey. 
I gave up a useless part of my house, and kept the southern 
veranda for myself. Little Henry Grey, who is named from me, is 
sleeping on the sofa by my side ; his father is a fine, intelligent, 
manly fellow; and Amie, Amie, is the joy and comfort of my 
life, and bids fair to be the prop of my old age. As for my 
dyspepsia, I really don't know what has become of it, or when it 
left me ; 1 have not thought of it for months j but I now recol- 
lect that it was to recommend Sook's prescription that I began 
this narrative; whether it would be as successful in all complaints 
I cannot take it upon me to determme : I can only say, I have 
found it a complete cure for the dyspepsia. 
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A CASB VOR THE LAWYERS. 
** I heATd a tale of a butcher, who was driving two calves over a common 
that were coupled together by the necks with an oaken wyth (n halter 
made of oak twigs). In the way where they should pass, lay a poor lean 
mare, with a galled back, to whom they coming (as chance fell out) one of 
one side, and the other of the other, smelling on her (as their manner is), 
the midst of the wyth that was between their necks rubbed her, and grated 
her on the sore back, that she started and rose up, and hung them both on 
her back as a beam ; whicli being but a rough plaister to her raw ulcer, 
she ran away with them (as she were frantic) into the fens, where the 
batcher could not follow them, and drowned both herself and them in a 
quagmire. Now the owner of the mare is in law with the butcher for the 
loss of his mare, and the butcher interchangeably indicts him for his 
calres." — Pierce Penilestet by Thomas Nashe^ anno 1593.— We have searched 
the books and cannot find any decision on this important case ; the point 
appears to hare been again discussed in the yet undecided cause of Bollum 
V. Boatum, reported by Steevens, the renowned lecturer on heads. 

EVIL COMMUNICATION CORRUPTS GOOD MANNERS. 
'* It is easier," says St. Gregory Nacianzen, *' to contract the vices of 
others than to impart to them our own virtue ; Just as it is easier to catch 
their diseases than to communicate to them our own good health." 

OPINION. 
** There cannot,'* says Locke, ** be a more dangerous thing to rely on, 
than the opinion of others, nor more likely to mislead one ; since there is 
much more falsehood and error among men, than truth and knowledge ; 
and if the opinions and persuasions of others, whom we know and think 
well of. be aground of assent, men have reason to be heathens in Japan, 
3tahometans in Turkey, Papists in Spain, Protestants in England, and 
Lutherans in Sweden."— locAce on the Human Understanding, 

THE REFLECTION OF A PRIME MINISTER, 

Alas I 
Our glories float between the earth and Treaven 
Like clouds wliich seem pavilions of the sun. 
And are the playthings of tlie casual wind ; 
Still, like the cloud which drops on unseen crags 
The dews the wild flower feeds on, our ambition 
May from its airy height drop gladness down 
On unsuspected virtue ; and the flower 
May bless the cloud when it hath passed away ' 

Bulwer's Richtlieu. 

COMPARISON OF SAVAGE AND CIVILIZED LIFE. 

Coming from an almost desert ooimtry, we were struck with the bustle 
of a town (Augstum) with only 6000 inhabitants. We admired the conve- 
niences with which commerce and industry furnish civilised life. Humble 
dwellings appeared to us magnificent ; and every person with whom we 
conversed seemed to be endowed with superior intelligence. Long priva-' 
tions give a value tc the smallest enjoyments ; and I cannot express the 
pleasure i»ith which we snw, for the first time, wheaten bread on the 
governor's tnWo.— Humboldt. 

PAST AND PRESENT TIMES. 
If a man drcst as he drest S70 years ago, the pug dogs in the streets would 
tear him to pieces. If he lived in the houses of S70 years ago, uorevised 
and uncorrected, he would die of rheumatism in a week. If he listened to 
the sermons of 270 years ago, he would perish with sadness and fatigue ; and 
when a man cannot make a coat or a cheese for 50 years together, without 
making them better, can it bo said that laws made in those days of igno- 
rance, and framed in the fury of religious hatred, need no revision, and are 
capable of no amendment ?—Edin. Review. 

CONSCIENCE. 
A vice sanctioned by the general opinion is merely a vice. The evil termi- 
nates in itself. A vice condemned by the general opinion produces a per- 
nicious effect on the «'hole character. The former is a local malady, the 
latter a constitutional taint. In our own country, a woman forfeits her 
place in society, by what, in a man, is too commonly considered as an 
honourable distinction, and, at worst, as a venial error. The consequence 
Is notorloiis. The moral principle of a woman is frequently more impaired 
by a single lapse from virtue, than that of a man by twenty years of 
intrigue.— £tftn. Review. 

EFFECTS OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 
England, when the men of Normandy violated her soil, was wealthy and 
happy : and the system of society was favourable to liberty. Of all this they 
obliterated every vestige, and in exchange for these blessings, they entailed 
upon us a complicated and injurious scheme of Jurisprudence, full of sub- 
tlety and chicanery, and well suited (o the proverbially litigious spirit of 
the Normans, though entirely averse to the simplicity of the Anglo-Saxon 
Institutions. That this state of things should. In an enlightened age, be 
permitted to subsist, is among the most astonishing of onomalies. Cheap- 
ness, promptitude, and aoceaslbllity, are qualities without which »ubtitantial 
Justice cannot exist ; ond if these are to be found in our Judicial code, we 
have not read it rightly. The greater part of what is good in our constitu- 
tion we inherit from our Saxon ancestors : the rest is liorvaan.^Eclectie 
Review. 



A FOREIGN ESTIMATE OF BRITAIN. 
The people, in so many respects the most interesting in Emtipe ; so 
worthy, by reason of Its inviolable attadimont to ancient usa^e, to be ato- 
died by him who is occupied In Investigating the origin of Instttutiooa ; so 
celebrated for the form of its government ; Joining to the eooEy of me- 
nan^y, the most unlimited liberty of the citiaen ; so powerful by the 
resources whldi the entire devotion of a great and wealthy nation pftsmta 
to a sovereign, who Is skilful in availing himself of them ; this pet^lc la, at 
the same time, precisely that which differs most from all other countries 
ancient or modem. England, after having, during centuries, held the halanm 
of Europe, at the present moment grasps the sceptre of the seas, and eicer- 
dses a preponderating influence on the continent : no event In the world is 
Indifferent to her, and almost u f wywh eie she gives the decisive Inspolae. 
Blended in every Interest, her constitution, so eageriy praised, which has 
been imitated In more than one country, ana which will nltfanatdy prevail 
everywhere ; her Judicial forms. Judged so salutary, and many of whieb 
have been universally adopted, ore hardly known out of Great Britain.— 
Myer's •• Esprit, Orifiine, et Progris des Institutions Judteiaires." 

REASON AND RELIGION. 

" If we observe the style and method of the Scriptures, we shaQ find in 
them all over a constant appeal to men's reason, and to their intdleetoal 
faculties. If the mere dictates of the Church, or of inTaUible wum , had bees 
the resolution and foundation of faith, there had been no need of sucli a lo^ 
thread of reasoning and discourse, as both our Saviour used when on earth 
and the Apostles used in their writings. We see the way of aathcrity is not 
taken, but explanations ore offered, proofs and illustrations are broogfat, 
to convince the mind ; which shows that Ood, in the clearest manifestatSoo 
of his will, would deal with us as with rational creatures, who are not to 
believe, but on persuasion ; and to use our reason, in order to the attain ing 
that persuasion."— B<«Aop Burnet's Exposition of the 19£A Article. 

** No mission can be looked on to be divine, that delivers anything Oen- 
gating from the honour of the one, only, true. Invisible Ood ; or inooosistotf 
with natural religion, and the rules of morality ; because God, having dis- 
covered to men the unity and nuvjesty of his eternal Godhead, and the truths 
of natural religion and morality by the light of reason, he cannot be sap- 
posed to lack the contrary by revelation ; for that would be to destroy the 
evidence and use of reason, without which, men cannot be able to distln- 
gaish divine revelation from diabolical Imposture.**— XocAc** Poeftnewtous 
Works, p. sse. 

A PERSIAN FABLE. 
A little particle of rain. 

That from a passing cloud descended, 
Was heard thus Idly to oomplain-> 

" My brief existence now is ended ! 
Outcast alike of earth and sky. 
Useless to live, unknown to die !" 
It chanced to fall into the sea. 

And there an open shell received It ; 
And after years how rich was he 

^Vho from its prison-house relieved It ! 
The drop of rain had formed a gem 
To deck a monarch's diadem. — (Tto^j^nr Cowrisr* 

INFIDELITY IN THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
The prefalence of scepticism among medical men has frequently bean a 
topic of remark, and a subject of equal regret and astcmishment. ** Vety 
illustrious examples," remarks Dr. Bateman's biographer, ** are not w anting 
to prove, from time to time, that the knowledge of anatomy may indeed in- 
spire religious sentiments." But it cannot be denied, that the disaectii^ 
room has not always proved the best school of the heart. Strange to sajr, the 
anatomist has too often embraced a heartless materialism, while the astro- 
nomer has become an athelst~£c/<rc. Review, No. 862. 

THE DARDANELLES. 
The Dardanelles Is a little Turkish town in the narrowest and most bean- 
tiful part of the Straits— « strong fort, with enormous cannon, stands 
frowning on each side. These are the terrible fortifications of Mahomed 
IL— the Keys of Constantinople. The guns are enormous ; of one in parti- 
cular the muzzle Is two feet three inches in diameter, but with Twr fciA 
Ingenuity they are so placed as to be discharged when a ship Is directly 
opposite. If the ship Is not disabled by the first fire, and does not choose 
to go back and take another, she is safe. At every moment a new picture 
presents itself * a new fort, a new villa, or the ruins of an ancient dty. A 
naked point on the European^ side, so ugly, when compared with all around 
It, as to attract particular attention, proJecU into the Strait; and hoesre 
the ruins of Sestos ; here Xerxes built his bridge of boats, to carry over his 
millions to the conquest of Greece ; and here, when he returned with the 
wreck of his army defeated and disgraced, found his bridge destr«>ycd by the 
tempest, and in his rage ordered his chains to be thrown Into the tea. and 
the waves to be lashed with rods. From this point too, Leander swam the 
Hellespont for love of Hero, and Lord Byron and Mr. Ekenhead for fna. 
Nearly opposite, close to a Turkish fort, are the ruins of Abydos. Here 
Xerxes and I.eander, and Lord Byron and Mr. Ekenhead, iMnAeiL'^ Stephen^ 
Incidents qf Travel. 
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THE BRITISH NAVY. 

•IXTH ABTICLK. A NAVAL COURT-MARTIAL DESCRIBED. 

" We hare strict statutes and most biting laws— 
The needAil bits and curbs for headstrong steeds." 

Shakspbahs. 

Covets-Martial differ in many respects from ordinary conrts 
of justice, and the forms of Military are somewhat dissimilar from 
the Ntfal proceedings. In describing the latter it is not our pur- 
poBe to enter into a lengthened detail of the statutes or customs 
hj which their jurisdiction is claimed and gOTcmed, but the reader 
will expect that we should state generally, under what authority 
this tribunal is constituted. 

The Articles of War are dear and explicit, and embrace nearly 
erery offence which a person in the fleet can commit, prohibiting 
what is wroDg, and assigning the punishment and penalty for each 
transgression; according to the maxim of the best writers on 
jorisprndence, that " it is but labour lost to say ' do this, or avoid 
that,' unless the consequence of non-compliance be also declared.'^ 

The commander of 'every ship is, therefore, not only strictly 
enjoined to cause the articles of war to be constantly exhibited in 
a place accessible to the crew, but also, to take care that they be 
read over at least once in every month, in presence of the whole 
ahip's company, specially assembled for that purpose. Minor 
offences, not included in the articles of war, and for which no 
punishment is ordered to be inflicted, are directed to be dealt with 
according to the laws and customs in soch cases used at sea, 
namdy at the discretion of the captain. 

The articles of war, as originally framed, (13 Charles II. cap. 9. 
amended l^ 22 George 11., cap. 33.) were very sanguinary, and 
althoQgh the penalty assigned to various crimes has been mitigated 
hj subsequent enactments, and a greater latitude permitted to the 
Court in assigning the punishment for a proved offence, they are 
still too vindictlYe, and often, no doubt, like all laws bearing that 
character, defeat the very purpose they have in view. 

The lamented fate of Admiral Byng called for the revision of 
the 12th article of war, under which that unfortunate officer 
BttiTaed. — ^As originally framed it ran thus :— 

" Every person in the fleet, who, through cowardice, negligence, 
or disaffection, shall in time of action withdraw, or keep back, or 
not come into the fight or engagement, or shall not do his utmost 
to take or destroy every ship which it shall be his duty to engage ; 
and to assist and relieve all and every of his Majesty's ships or 
those of his allies, which it shall be his duty to assist and relieve : 
erery such person so offending, and being convicted thereof by 
sentence of a Court-martial, shall suffer death.'*t 

Although the Court acquitted the Admiral of cowardice or dis- 
affection, the most odious and heaviest branches of this article, 

♦ Blaekstone. 

t By 19 George HI. cap. 17. this and other articles were amended thus :— 
" Whereas the restraining of the power of the Conrt-martial to the inflicting 
of the poniahmwt of death in the several oases recited, Ac may be at- 
tended with great hardship and inoonrenience : be it enacted dca that it 
BhaU be lawful in the several oases recited in the said clauses, for the Court- 
martial to pronounce sentence of death, or to ii^iet tuck othtr punithwunt 
u the natwg and degree af the qfflsnce ehaU be /<mnd to deserve," 
TOL. I. 



they found him guilty of the latter part, in the following words :— 
'' As that article (the 12th) positively prescribes deaths without 
any alternative left to the discretion of the Court, under any 
variation of circumstances, the Court do therefore unanimously 
adjudge the said Admiral John Byng to be shot to death." 

The members of the Court-martial, aware of the hardship of 
the case, used every endeavour, by a strong expression of their 
opinions in the body of their decision, and by subsequent pro- 
ceedings, to obtain a mitigation of the sentence, but without effect.* 
It was necessary, in order to satisfy public clamour, that a victim 
should be offered ; the twelve judges, to whose consideration the 
case was submitted, confirmed the legality of the sentence, and it 
was carried into effect on the 14th of March, 1757. 

Although somewhat of a digression, we could scarcely, whilst 
on the subject of Courts-martial, omit a notice of Admiral Byng's 
case; an event which produced the greatest sensation in the 
country and the naval service at the time. Rear-admiral Temple 
West, then in command of a squadron at Spithead under sailing 
orders, addressed a letter to the First Lord of the Admiralty, ex- 
pressing his feelings of the injustice of the sentence in strong terms, 
and requesting permission to resign his command ; and Admiral 
Forbes, a member of the Board of Admiralty, refused to sign the 
warrant for execution, and retired from office, publishing strong 
and manly reasons for his conduct, the justice of which was not 
long after freely acknowledged, when the prejudice created against 
the unfortunate officer had passed away. 

The authority under which Courts*martial are held is of very 
ancient date, and it is recognized by various statutes consolidated 
into the one already alluded to (22 George II., cap. 33) under 
which it is provided, '< that no Court-martial shall consist of more 
than thirteen, nor less than five members,t to be composed of such 
flag officers, captains, or commanders, then and there present, as 
are next in seniority to the officer who presides at the Court- 
martial." t It also provides, ** that, when more than five ships 
are assembled in foreign parts, the officer next in command to the 
commander-in-chief shall preside at the Court-martial."§ 

Regimental and military Courts-martial are composed of officers 



* They addressed the following letter to the Lords Commissioners of tho 
Admiralty. 

** We the undersigned, the president and members of the Court-martial 
assembled for the trial of Admiral Byng, believo it unnecessary to infozm 
your lordships, that in the whole course of this long trial, we have done our 
utmost endeavour to come at truths, and do the strictest Justice to our 
country and the prisoner: but we cannot help laying the dist r esses of our 
minds before your lordships on this occasion, in finding oursdves under a 
necessity of condemning a man to death from the great severity of the 12th 
article of war, part of which he falls under, and which admits of no 
mitigation, even If it should be committed by an error in Judgment only: 
and therefore, for our conscience sake, as well as in Justice to the prisoner, 
we pray your lordships, in the most earnest manner, to recommend him to 
His Majesty's clemency. 

"We are, Ac" 

(Signed by all the members of the Court.) 
" H.H.S. St George, Portsmouth Harbour, 24th January, 17ff7-'' 

t Prior to the passing of this Act, in 1749, thirteen was the minimum 
number, the maximum being only limited by the number of offisers presant* 
but this was attended with inconvenience. 

I Section 12th. { Section 7th. 

R 
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of different grades* from the general to the subaltern, but naval 
Courts-martial never iodude a lower rank than commanders (equal 
to mi^jors in the army) ; and it has been frequently urged in ob- 
jection to these tribunals, that persons of in^rior degree, accused 
of crimes, have not the advantage which the constitution recognizes 
in other Courts, of being tried by their peers or equals. 

The observation of the cook is adduced, who, when deprived of 
his warrant, declared that had he been tried by a Court of cooks» 
Instead of captains, his fate would have been different ; and in- 
stances have certainly happened, in times gone bv, where captains 
are supposed to have been influenced in favour of their own grade. 
All things considered, we do not think that the composition of the 
Court would be amended or rendered more impartial by admitting 
officers of inferior rank ; and as for common seamen, their habits, 
education, and subordinate situations, totally unfit them for the 
office of judges, particularly under circumstances when their fire© 
opinions would assuredly be controlled by the presence of their 
superiors. 

The authority of Courts-martlal extends to all offences com- 
initted upon the sea, or in havens^ creeks, &c. subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Admiralty, by persons of every description, 
soldiers as well as sailors, in actual service and full pav, in the 
fleets or ships of her M^esty ; and also to the crimes of mutiny, 
desertion, or disobedience to lawful command, in any part of her 
M^ty*s dominions on shore, when in actual service relative to 
the fleet ; and under certain oircumstanoes on shore <mi of her 
Majesty's dominions.* Also to vessels commissioned by letters of 
marque, as Indiamen generally used to be, but not to hired victu- 
allers or transports : the attempt to bring these latter under the 
oognisanoe of Courts-martial havmg been decided in the negative 
by the law officers of the crown in 1791> in the case of the crew of 
the Plymouth transport, charged with embezzling stores. 

But no officer on half pay is subject to the jurisdiction of a 
Court-martial ; and no person can be tried for any offence unless 
the oomplaint be made in writing, and a Court-martial ordered 
within three years after the offence shall have been committed, 
or within one year after the return of the ship to which the offender 
belongs into any of the ports of Great Britain or Ireland, or 
within one year after the return of such offender.f 

There is no law or regulation to limit the time that a person can 
be kept under arrest awaitmg his trial, because it is impossible in 
the naval service to calculate on the period that ships can be con- 
veniently assembled for the purpose of forming a Court. It often- 
times happens that close confinement in warm climates before the 
trial, is a greater punishment than the Court adjudges for the 
offence. In the army the time is limited to ei^t days, or until a 
Court-martial can be conveniently assembled. 

Occasionally, but to the credit of the naval service be It stated, 
but seldom, a necessity fbr Court-martial arises. It is hardly ever 
resorted to until all other means have fiedled, suah as invaliding, 
exchanging, or applying to be superseded, when disagreement 
upon points of service occur between a captain and his officers. 
We believe, under present circumstances, this extreme course is 
Mver appealed to unless in very flagrant cases, or when brou^t 
about by the obstinacy of the parties in fault. It is a well under- 
stood thing, that if a junior officer exhibits charges against his 
superior, which he fails to substantiate, his prospects may be 
considered as ruined in the Navy ; and there is good reason for dis- 
countenancing any attempts to dispute the authority of the cap- 
tain of a ship in a service, the very essence of whose discipline is 
implicit obedience. 

When a necessity arises for Court-martial, the person making 
the complaint on which it is intended to be founded, addresses a 
letter to the commander-in-chief of the fleet or squadron to 
which Uie ship belongs, setting forth the nature of the charges, 
the when and the where, Jcc. with the request that a Court-martial 
inay be ordered. Should one of the officers make the charges, the 
letter must be transmitted to the captain, with the request that 
ho wiU be pleased to forward it, and the admiral, or Admiralty if 
the matter occurs at home, gives the necessary directions for 
assemblmg a sufficient number of ships, or if that cannot conve- 
niently be done on a foreign sUtion, the ship is ordered to England 
with the prosecutor, prisoner, and witnesses on board, so as to 
bring the matter to issue as soon as possible, particularly if the 



*Byth«aMliartkd«of war.enaetod in 1748, at the soigMtion of Lord 
Anaon. In oonaequenoe of the crew of the Wae«r, one of the ships of his 
•jyedlUon. haring refused to ackaowMfS the authority of their offloers 
after the ship was lost. 

t » Oeoige IL, oap. 33. sec. 83. 



charge is of such a nature as to render dose confinement of the 
prisoner necessary, which is always attended with inconvenience 
on board a ship. 

It is not imperative, however, upon the superior authorities to 
order a Court-martial, because sudi a step may, at an unseasonable 
time, be prejudicial to the service ; in the case, for instance, of a 
junior officer bringing charges against his commander when in the 
execution of some important duty; under such circumstances it is 
usual to postpone, and sometimes refuse it altogether, onless there 
appears good reason for granting it, without injury to the poblie 
service. 

Since the appointment of commanders to serve under captains 
in line-of-battle ships, the question has been mooted as to 
whether these officers are eligible under the provisions of the Act 
to sit as members of a Court-martial ; for although their rank 
entitles them, it is argued that not being in comnund of ships, 
they were neither contemplated for members when the Act was 
passed, nor defined as such. It is said that the sentence of a 
Court-martial so constituted, held at Halifia in 1835, upon a 
talented young officer,* was disputed, and intended to be brovgkl 
under the consideration of the Courts of Law, or what would have 
been of worse consequence, actions for damages commenced against 
the members, had not the Admiralty restored that gentleman to 
his rank, the charges against him being. In fact, but trivial, and 
the Court to all appearance not fairiy oonstitutad. However this 
may be, as much difference of opinion exists, it behoves the autho- 
rities to place the matter beyond dispute, either by amending the 
Act, or obtaining the opinion of the law officers of the Crown, and 
publishing it, if fivourable to the present practioe.t 

Besides the foregomg point, there are various matters whidi tiis 
subtlety of lawyers have never failed to involve in doubt, connected 
with the practice or proceedings of Courts-martial ; and as these 
only occur when officers of rank and wealth, who are able to em- 
ploy the best legal talent, are submitted to tiM inquisition, it is 
highly desirable that some plain and definite rules should be 
established for the government of these tribunals, so as to place 
the members bevond the consequence of doubt or errors, which 
tend to involve them in serious responsibilities. 

When the Secretary of the Admiralty has snbmitled tlie lettv 
demanding a Court-martial to the Board, or the oommander- 
in-chief on a foreign station decides on ordering one to be 
assembled, a letter is addressed to the officer selected to preside, 
being his precept or commission fbr holding the Court, and the 
oommander-in-ohief (the senior officer) issues memorandmns or 
notices to the flag-officers and captains of the squadroti, aa- 
nouncing that a Court-martial will be held on board of a particniir 
ship, on a stated day, and ordering them to attend in full or un- 
dress uniform, as the case may be. He also notifies the preaideat, 
and the captain of the ship wherein the Court>martial it to bt 
held, to mSka proper arrangements. 

The president appoints a judge-advocate by warrant under his 
hand and seal ; it is the duty of this gentleman to take minutes of 
the proceedings, to administer oaths, and to infbm the Covt 
upon points of practice or questions of law that may arise dariif 
the tnaL He is allowed 8<. per diem during the time the Court- 
martial lasts, and as he has matters to attend to connected with 
the inquest, before and after the sitting, he is always allowed ten 
days' expenses, or jf4, although the Court-martial is finished in 
one day. This stipond is totally inadequate to oompensate a 
gentleman who has been at the pains and expense to quaU^ him- 
self for an office, on his efficiency in which depends that harmony 
of motion so necessary to constitute a regular court. 

The provost-martial is also appointed under tiie president's 
warrant, and has the custody of the prisoner until he is released 
by due course of law. His allowance is 49. per diem. 

It is part of the business of the judge-advocate to givetbe 
person accused timely notice of his intended trial, and to obtsia 
from him, as well as the prosecutor, a list of witnesses intended 
to be called, in order that they may be duly summoned. Hie 
notices must be given at least twenty-four hours before die day 
appointed for the Court-martial to be held. 

* Lieutenant Maw, of the President. 

t It has always been the oustom for a flag-olBcer and ci4>tain, althoatk 
serving in the nme ship, to sit as mem b ers of the same Court, and at oom- 
aumders are eligible for memben, it is argued that no prqjadioe can sriae by 
those also being admitted, although serving with captains. The original 
Aot of 13 Charlee IL, upon which all subsequent regulations appear to have 
been founded, eays that CourtsHmtt^lal shall oonstst of oommsndcn and 
captains, meaning evidently oommanders of the first, second, and third 
posts, vrfaioh includes flsg-offloets and conunanderg. 
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When all these matten are performed, and the day of trial 
arriTet, the ship selected (in England, generally the flag-ahip,) 
fires a gun at eight o'clock in the morning, and hoiats the nnion 
jack at the mizen-peak (the place firom which the ensign is at 
other times exhibited). This is the signal for a Court-martial to 
as^mble, and the captains are rowed on board in their barges, 
and arrive before nine, which is generally the hour appointed for 
the proceedings to commence. 

The place in which the Ck>art usually assembles is the foie-cahin, 
a space extending across the deck from side to side. A long 
table is laid out, coTered with green doth, and, opposite to each 
chair, pens, ink, and paper are placed foir the use of the members. 
The president takes his seat on the starboard side of the ship at 
the head of the table, and the proatcufcor is stationed behind Mm ; 
fiMsing the president, at the bottom, is the judge-adrooate, and the 
members are ranged on each side aooording to their seniority, the 
highest in rank being on the right hand of the preudent, the next 
on his left, and so on in succession, right and left, rsaehing to the 
bottom. 

The prisoner, who we will suppose to be one of the lieutenants 
of his ship, has been up to this time under arrest^p-if at laige, not 
drnng any duty, nor appearing on the quarter-deck,— or confined 
to his c^nn under eharge of a sentry ; according to the nature of 
the offence. He is now brought into Court in custody of the 
proTOst-martial, who stands over him with a drawn swoni during 
the whole time of triaL The prisoner always appears dressed in 
full uniform, out of respect to the Court, and his sword is laid on 
the table : he takes his place to the left of the judge-advocate, 
and, if attended by counsel, he is accommodated with a table, 
chain, and writing materials, by permission of the president The 
list of witnesses is then called over, they are ordered into Court, 
and the public is admitted. 

The judge-advocate then rises, reads in an audible voice the 
warrant for assemblipg tiie Court-martial, and other documents, 
^Is over the names of the members, and administers to each 
of them an oath, to the effect that they shall duly administer 
justice according to the articles of war, without partiality, 
fiftToui*, or affection, and in oases not defined by the aforesaid arti- 
cles, to the best of their ability, and not disclose or discover the 
opinion of any member, unless thereunto required by act of par- 
liament. 

It is usual for three or four members to lay their hands together 
on the evangelists, unless there be a book provided for each, and 
all together to repeat the words of the oath solemnly after the 
jodge-advocate, who is also sworn by the president not to disdose 
or discover the opinions of the members. 

The charge is next read, and all the witnesses but the first being 
ordered to withdraw, and to be kept, pending the trial, from 
oommunicattng with each other, his examhiatlon is taken after he 
hns been sworn as follows >^ 

** If k B, do most solemnly swear that in the evident I shall 
give before the Court respecting the present trial, whether de- 
manded of me by question or not, and whether fiivourable or 
unfavourable toihe prisoner, I shall declare the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth: So help me Ood." 

If a Roman Catholic, the witness Is sworn on the cross, and 
according to the form of his religion, whatever it may be, for 
persons of all creeds are admitted to give evldenoe. 

The station of the witness under examination is to the right of 
the judge-advocate, and the interrogation begins by the prose- 
cutor questioning him ^ for the purpose of substantiating the 
charges. The question generally put, after he has answered as to 
his ^ng present at time and place, Is ** Relate to the Court what 
yon saw or heard." All the evidenee is taken down by the judge- 
advocate in writing, and It greatly faeililatee the proceedings when 
the prosecutor, the Court, or the prisoner, hands to him on a slip 
of paper the question proposed, not only because it saves him the 
necessity of writing it down, and afterwards repeating it to the 
witness, but the witness has no time for meditating on the 
answer, in ease he may be disposed to give his evidence par- 
tially. 

After the examination la chief by the prosecutor, the questions 
propounded by the Court, and cross-examination by the prisoner, 
is ended, the evidence is read over to the witness, if he requires it, 
and he is at liberty to correct it, if not satisfied of its accuracy. 
He is then ordered to withdraw, another is celled, and so on in 
sncoession, until the case for the prosecution is closed. It often 
happens that the prisoner craves of the Court some little time, 
generally until the following morning, to prepare his defence, and 
if unprovi^M witti a legal adviser, he is usually assisted in draw- 



ing up his statement by the judge-advocate *. The same forms 
are gone through on the following morning, except swearing the 
Court, the prisoner now examining the witnesses in chief, and 
the prosecutor cross-examining. Testimonials both written and 
oral as to character are produced, and the defence being closed, 
the Court is cleared, and the doors dosed, in order that the 
members may deliberate on the sentence. 

The judge-advocate now reads over the whole of the minutes 
of the Court-martial, dwelling on every point of the evidence ; and 
when that is done, the members of the Court vote as to the guilt 
or innocence of the prisoner, beginning with the junior member, 
and proceeding up to the president. If, upon a division, the 
votes are equal, the point is reconsidered ; and if there is an 
equality of opinions upon the main charge, the (kvourable eon- 
struction is adopted. The president of naval Courts-martlal has 
only a single vote like the other memberi. 

When this is settled, the judge-advocate draws up the sentence, 
which is signed by all the members of the Court, notwithstanding 
that the opinions are not unanimous, for the document receives its 
force and validity from the judgment of the majority. It Is 
countersigned by the judge-advocate : the Court is then opened, 
the prisoner and the witnesses brought in, and the sentence read, 
all tne members appearing with their hats on. 

The form of the sentence, after the preamble, runs thus :— 
** Having strictly examined the evidence in support of the charge, 
as well as heard what the prisoner had to offer in his defence, and 
very maturely weighed and considered the same, the Court is of 
opinion, that the charge [is proved, or proved in part, or not 
proved, as the ease may be] ; and do therefore adjudge," &c. 

If the prisoner is acquitted, the president, in returning him his 
sword, generally addresses a few words of congratulation on the 
event, and his hope that he will continue to merit the good 
opinion of his brother officers and superiors, notwithstanding 
what has occurred. If the sentence is unfavourable, and, as 
mostly happens under such droumstances, the prisoner is dis- 
missed the service, nothing more Is said, he is withdrawn in 
custody of the provost-martial, his commission cancelled from 
that day, and his name removed firom the Navy List. 

When the Court-martial is finished, the imion-jaok, whieh, up 
to that time, had been exhibited from eight in the morning to the 
hour of adjourning the Court each day, is hauled down, and all 
things resume their ordinary appearance. 

It has not happened for many years that a commissioned 
officer of the Navy has fallen under a charge aifeettng his life | 
the last we reeollect was the unfortunate case of Lieutenant 
Gamage, who was executed in the Downs In 18 J 3, for the murder 
of a sergeant of marines, whom he had been provoked to stab in 
a fit of passion, produced by the mutinous behaviour of the man. 
We may probaUy take oecasion in the course of these papers, 
when treating on punishments in general, to describe the forms 
adopted on Uiese melaneholy occasions, where the extremity of 
the law is put in execution. 

We shall in our next describe mfaiutdy the nature and capa- 
Ulity of the ship's armament ; after that the mode of paying the 
advance, and then proceed to sea. 



8BBA8TOPOI.. 

Turn port Is magnificent } nature has dene everything fbr it 
The entrance of its deep roadstead is about seven hundred fathoms 
in breadth, wide enough to fadlitate navigation, and allow vessels to 
tack, but suflldently narrow to break the force of the sea and admit 
of easy defence. It is protected by batteries mounting three 
hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, to which eighteen mortars d-Ai- 
Pmijpfutiu are about to be added, and could not be forced. This 
entrance leads to several inner havens, formed by different creelcs, 
or yaUeys, abutting on the prindpal valley, whieh offer sailors a 
choice of the most advantageous anchorage, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the season. There is good holding-ground every- 
where, and an equal depth of water up to the very shore. One 
mig^t compare it to a tree, whose branches taper to a point. It is 
a repetition of what Is seen at Malta, only that the channel is 
broader and the harbour more extensive ; indeed, It could accom- 
modate a fleet consisting of a limitless number of vessels. — 
RuMian ExpedUimu agmrui the Cireassians. 



• It may seem strange that the Judge^Tooat*. who appears in the light 
of a proseoutor for tho Grown, should assist the prisoner in his defence ; 
the object, however, of a Court-martial is to arrive at the truth, and there- 
for* it becomes the duty of the judge-adrocate to bring forward aU the 
proofB be can proouro; 

b2 
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THE DEATH OF ATTILA. 

AN HISTORICAL TALK. 

Tbk fertile plains of Gaol lay waste, and ber horror-strickea 
inhabitants saw no means of defence against the barbarian armj 
of one who made the princes of the eastern and western empire of 
Rome tremble at bis name : the cmel Attila, so justly termed 
"The Scourge of God," who for a season was permitted by 
dirine justice to ravage the most dvilised countries of Europe, 
like some deadly pestilence sent on earth as a warning and a 
punishment for the crimes of mortals. 

Already the king of the Huns had reached the heart of Gaul, 
his progress marked by ruin and desolation, for it was a saying 
worthy of his ferocious pride, " that the grass never grew on the 
spot where Atiila's horse had trod ! '' The places where populous 
oties and happy villages once lay, were only to be known by 
mingled bodies of every age and sex strewn around, a few smoking 
ruins, or a solitary spire. In the unhappy city of Metz, the 
Church of St. Stephen was the only building that Attila left, to 
show where it had once stood ; and now, after a long and labo- 
rious march, he fixed his camp under the walls of Orleans, relying 
on the secret invitation of Sangiban, king of the Alani, who had 
promised to betray the city, and to revolt from the service of the 
empire. But this treacherous conspiracy was detected and dis- 
appointed. Orleaiis had been strengthened with recent fortifica- 
tions, and the fierce assaults of the Huns were vigorously repulsed 
by the faithful valour of the brave soldiers and citizens, who 
defended the place. Their bishop, Anianous, a prelate of primi- 
tive sanctity and unshaken courage, with an eloquence that seemed 
almost that of inspiration, endeavoured to support the spirits of 
the garrison, until the arrival of expected succour : but after an 
obstinate siege, the walls were shaken by the battering-rams of^ 
the Huns, and the women and children, with the old men and' 
persons incapable of bearing arms, lay prostrate in prayer. So 
well known was the ruthless cruelty of Attila's soldiery, that 
mothers rushed with their newly-born infants to the baptismal 
font, desirous of having them dedicated to Heaven, ere one 
common massacre involved themselves, their babes, and the 
priests who served at the altar. Still, notwithstanding the urgent 
danger, the pious Anianous walked amidst the people with an 
nnfalterinc step, telling them to rely firmly on the merciful Gcd, 
who had hitherto preserved them, and all would yet be well ; for 
He never forsook, in the hour of danger, those who had always 
remembered him in prosperity. 

Beside Anianous, whilst he uttered those words of consolation, 
walked a young and beautiful girl, whose full blue eyes, fair com- 
plexion, and lofty stature, would have marked her as a descendant 
of the Franks, were it not that luxuriant dark hair, an aquiline 
nose, and a cast of features that was almost commanding, showed 
that she might also lay claim to Roman origin. Her father, a 
brave Roman knight, when expiring from the wounds received in 
a battle dearly won, left his infant daughter, Serena, and her 
mother, Thorismonda, to the care of his brother, Anianous. 
Thorismonda, whose beauty had first fixed the attention of her 
husband, when she was captured on the banks of her native 
Rhine, and whose amiable disposition had induced him to make 
her his bride, did not long require the care of the good bishop, 
but, pining in silent sorrow for the loss of her husband, only 
survived him a few months. Serena, however, lived to be the 
happiness of her uncle's old age ; and whilst in this hour of danger, 
she went through the city, imitating his example, encouraging the 
faint-hearted, praying witii them, giving directions for the relief 
of Uie wound^, and even attending to them herself, she seemed 
so exquisitely lovely, that she might have been mistaken for a 
being superior to humanity, were it not for a shade of deep 
anxiety, amounting almost to anguish, that might at times be seen 
to cloud her features, and which told too plainly she was not 
exempt from the griefs of mortals. And well might those looks 
express anxiety : that morning her betrothed lover, Graudeutius, a 
young and noble Roman, had been made prisoner in a sally 
agunst the Huns. Nothing but a sense of duty supported Serena 
against the blow ; she knew that if the wretchedness she inwardly 
felt were to appear, it would dishearten still more the women of 
the city, who looked up to her as to a guiding star, and their 
terrors might enervate the courage of the soldiers who defended 
them, even as the women of Carthage had awakened in her garri- 
son a courage almost superhuman. 

But now the lofty walls were shattered to their foundation, and 
breaches would too soon appear. Anianoui, who had anxiously 
counted the daya and hours, despatched a trofty messenger to 



observe from the rampart the face of the distant country. He 
returned t^ice without any intelligence that could inspire hope or 
comfort; but in his third report he mentioned a small clo«d 
which he had foindy descried at the verge of the horizon. <* It is 
the aid of God !" exclaimed the bishop, in a tone of piona confi- 
dence, and the whole multitude repeated after him, ** It is the aid 
of Grod ! ' ' That remote object was indeed the impatient sqvadroas 
of ^tius, the Roman general, and of Theodoric, king of the 
Visigoths, pressing forward in deep and dose array to the rdief 
of Orleans. 

These words, which almost prophesied their arrival, were the 
last Serena ever heard her uncle utter: the next instant they were 
surrounded by a crowd of barbarians, whose misshapen figures 
and uncouth features would have been terrific in their mildest 
mood, but now that they were animated by the thirst of blood, 
and every evil passion, gave them the appearance of those demons 
from whom they were fabled to have sprung. The grey bain of 
Anianous, and the unresisting majesty of his aspect, vrere no 
protection ; Serena saw a bloody sword descend on his veneraUe 
brow, and he sank hunting to the earth. 

When she returned to a miserable consdousness, it was to find 
herself in a kind of waggon, in which were several other female 
captives, whose bMuty, or whose rich apparel, which ai>oke a 
rank likdy to procure a considerable ransom, rendered them 
worth the trouble of transporting, in the retreat which the policy 
of Attila deemed advisable on the arrival of the Roman and 
Gothic forces before Orleans. His caution made him dread even 
the possibility of defeat whilst in the heart of Gaul ; he had there- 
fore sounded the retreat for his disappointed troops just as they 
had begun the pillage of the dty. The Huns having passed to 
the rear by the vanguard of the Romans, and reached the smooth 
and level surface of the plain of ChAlons, which was well adapted 
to the operations of the Scythian cavalry, anxiously endeavoured 
to reach a considerable eminence that commaaided the surrounding 
country, the importance of which was well understood by the 
generals of each army ; but they were antidpated by the young 
and valiant son of Theodoric, who, leading his troops first to the 
summit, rushed with irresistible weight on the Huns, who labonn^ 
to ascend it on the opposite side, and the possession of this 
advantageous post inspired the Roman and Gothic army with a 
fair assurance of victory. 

It was at this moment that the anxiety of Attila led him to 
consult his priests and haruspices to learn the event of the ap- 
proaching battle. And the scene which presented itself to the 
eyes of Serena, whose litter had been drawn dose enotigh to 
observe it, was one of thrilling interest. An altar had been com- 
posed of faggots hastily piled to an enormous hdght, and sur- 
mounted by the famous sword, placed in an uuright positioa, 
which had been presented to Attila by a shepherd, who, seeing a 
heifer woundei in the foot, followed the track of her blood tiH he 
discovert the point of an andent weapon rising from the earth, 
which he dug from it with superstitious awe. The artliil prince 
received it with every demonstration of pious gra tii w de , as the 
sword of Mars; and as the possessor of this cMestial gift, be 
asserted Mb indefeasible claim to the dominion of the entire earth 
beneath the symbol of his tutelar deity. Attila stood surrounded 
by his white-robe^ priests and augurs, his lai^ head, swarthy 
complexion, small deep-seated black eyes, fiat nose, and thin- 
scattered beard, gave him an aspect that scarcdy deserved the 
name of human : yet his broad shoulders, and short square body, 
though as disproportioned as his features, spoke of nervous and 
enduring strength, whilst the haughty ateip and demeanour of the 
king of the Huns, seemed to express a consdousness of supe- 
riority above the rest of mankind. Yet he — the scourge of nations 
—often trembled inwardly from superstitious dread, and now 
with earnest looks behdd the progress of his bloody rites. Sheq>, 
oxen, horses, the best and most faultiess that could be procured, 
had bled beneath the ruthless symbol, when the^diief priest waved 
aloft his blood-stained hand, and a numerous band of Roman and 
Gallic captives were led forward, their noble features and graceful 
forms strongly contrasting with the deformed and hideous crew 
that guarded them. Slowly the haruspice counted the priaoncra 
as the/ passed before him, then touching the hundredth captive 
with a long wand, ornamented with strange carvings, he was 
placed near the altar. He had thus selected ten, when, as another 
file advanced, the trembling Serena recognised amongst the num- 
ber Gaudentius — ^her own brave, noble Gaudentius, to whom in 
another month she was to have been united, now atanding beibre 
the bloody altar of a Pagan god, ready to fell a sacrifice to hit 
abominable worship. She tried in vain to jj^reoede the prieit id 
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hifl sanguinary calculation ; but a mist was before her eyes — she 
could not count — ^then she closed them, wondering the had not 
relapsed into insensibility, and offered up a fervent prayer for his 
preservation — it was heard, for when she again dared to look, the 
latal wand had touched a captive within two of Gaudentius I Fifty 
of Uie hapless prisoners were now ranged beside the altar, and the 
horrible rites were continued by their unresisted slaughter. One 
by one they fell beneath the sacrificial knife, whilst the priests 
chanted in a monotonous tone the following words :— 

" Sword of the Deity, before tbee lie 
The ^oeen victims— streams of precious gore 
Have curled around thee--now we close the rites* 
We seek thine augury. Oh hear our prayer. 
Thou that partak'St the spirit of the God 
That wielded thei ! and show us signs 
Propitious to our arms. So at thy shrine. 
Chosen from the i4>proaohing field of death, shall bleed 
The fairest, bravest, noblest of the race 
That dares oppose thy wor8hiiq;>ers.'* 

But three prisoners at length remained, the loftiest in stature 
and the fairest in countenance of all the number, they had been 
■elected as the victims from whom the auguries were to be drawn. 
Whibt life yet quivered in their limbs, after they had received 
their death stroke, the chief priest cut off the right arm of each, 
and tossing it on the pile, marked with eager eyes the manner of 
its descent. The disgusting and detestable ceremony was then 
concluded in a manner worthy of its commencement, by scruti- 
nising into the entrails of the victims, and closely examining even 
their bones, from which the hands of Attila himself cleared away 
the flesh. At length the monarch was told in mysterious language 
to expect a defeat in the approaching battle. But nothing could 
daant his savage courage: he harangued his troops with more 
than usual animation, and when, at length, hardly conquered in 
the conflict which ensued, a conflict fierce, various, obstinate, and 
bloody, he retired with his soldiers within the circle of wasgons 
that fortified the camp, and collecting the saddles and rich tvLrm- 
tare of the cavalry, heaped them into a funeral pile, determining, 
if his entrenchments should be forced, to set fire to it, and, by 
mshing headlong into the flames, deprive his enemies of the glory 
and satisfaction they might acquire by the death or captivity of 
Attila. But it was not the will of Heaven that he should as yet 
cease from ravaging the earth. His enemies were too much dis- 
abled, even by victory, to cope again with their formidable anta- 
gonist, who seemed like a lion encompassed in his den, and 
tiireatening his hunters with redoubled fury. The Huns were 
allowed to retreat unmolested beyond the Rhine ; and neither 
the spirit nor the forces of Attila were diminished by his Gallic 
expedition. 

Serena and two more of the fairest captives had been presented 
as slaves worthy to attend on Attila's favourite wife. Circa, who 
accompanied him in his expeditions, and who saw without repin- 
ing several rivals given to her in his household, secure of the 
anthority she would still retain as mother of his eldest son. She 
treated her numerous slaves, on whom she prided herself as being 
cMefly Romans of noble birth, with kindness, the principal em- 
ployment of herself and her damsels being that of working the 
variegated embroidery which adorned the dress of the barbaric 
warriors ; and Serena, captive though she was, felt deeply grateful 
to Heaven for having preserved her from a much worse fate, when 
she saw unhappy Christian maidens forced to become the wives of 
their savage captors. V *** 

Some months passed on thus, and Attila had advanced nearly to 
the gates of Rome, breathing vengeance against the devoted city, 
if the princess Honoria, sister of the e^iperor Valentinian, whose 
rich dowry excited his avarice, were not given to him in marriage. 
What an insult to the majesty of the queen of the world— impe- 
rial Rome ! But the luxury and vices of her governors had 
gradually uuderminisd her strength, and she, who once gave laws 
to the world, was now forced to receive them from a barbarian. 
An embassy was sent to the camp of Attila, offering to accede to 
his proposfds within a certain time, provided he would ^vacuate 
Italy, and form a permanent peace with the empire. The Roman 
ambassadors were introduced into the tents of Attila, which were 
pitched by the banks of the softly-winding Mincius, whilst his 
Scythian cavalry trampled the farms of Cat^us and Virgil. The 
Huns were ambitious of displaying their riches, which were the 
fruits and evidence of their victories ; the trappings of their horses, 
their swords, and even their shoes, were studd^ with precious 
stones, which had once sparkled on the necks and arms of noble 
ladies, or adorned the iwordt and helmets of their husbands. 



Their tables were profusely spread with golden plates, and vessels 
of gold and silver fashion^ by the hands of Grecian artists. The 
monarch alone preserved the superior pride of adhering to the 
simplicity of his Scythian ancestors. The dress of Attila, hif 
arms, and the furniture of his horse, were plain without ornament, 
and of a uniform colour ; the royal table was served in woodea 
cups and platters, flesh was his only food, and tiie conqueror of 
the North never tasted the luxury of bread. He listened with 
favourable attention to the Roman ambassadors, and the deliver- 
ance of Italy was purchased by the immense ransom or dowry of 
the princess Honoria. But the king of the Huns threatened to 
return, more dreadful and more implacable, if the bride were not 
delivered to his messengers within the time stipulated by the treaty. 
In the mean time, ere he returned to Scythia, he determined to add 
to the number of his wives a beautiful maiden named Ildico, and 
his marriage was to be celebrated with unusual magnificence. 
This young girl was a Vandal, whose entire family had beoi de- 
stroyed with circumstances of peculiar barbarity by Attila ; her 
exquisite beauty had saved her life, and the Scythian monarch, 
who had been struck by it, had long intended to make her his 
wife. But shortly after her captivity she had been aflUcted with a 
lingering disorder, Uiat baffled the skill of the physicians of 
the camp, which contained many of different nations, who were 
always treated with respect, and who sometimes gained their 
liberty firom the barbarians whom their art had succoured. 
Serena had, in happier days, made the healing art her principal 
study, and both from her uncle and her mother had learned many 
valuable medical secrets. She heard the illness of the beautiful 
Ildico much spoken of, and asked permission to see her. She was 
not long in discovering that her illness proceeded as much from 
mental as bodily causes. She endeavoured to breathe some con- 
solation into her soul, but the unhappy girl at first seemed not to 
hear her, and then with a flashing eye and crimsoned cheek asked, 
what consolation there was for her, whose friends, parents, and 
lover were slaughtered before her eyes, '* except,*' added she, *' the 
glory of becoming the bride of Attila.'' These last words were 
uttered with a degree of bitterness and anguish combined, that 
drew tears from the eyes of Serena. She spoice to her of Christian 

fatience and resignation. **1 am not a Christian," exclaimed 
Idico, *'talk not to me of patience, but revenge! Young 
Christian maiden, there is in your voice and in those tears which 
you have shed for me. that which inspires me with a degree of con- 
fidence in you that I myself wonder at. I do not wish to die yet, 
though existence is a curse. Try your skill in restoring me to 
health ; your reward shall be a rich one : for Attila will not refuse 
any recompense I may ask for her who shall restore to its former 
bloom this fatal beauty." From this time she was assiduously 
attended by Serena, who administered to her several medicines of 
her own preparing, and either from their virtue, or the wish to live 
that seemed once more to inspire her, in less than a month Ildico 
appeared well, and beautiful as ever. She became much attached 
to Serena, who endeavoured to impart to her some of the truths of 
Christianity ; but humility, patience, and above all, foigiveness of 
our enemies, were doctrines to which she would not listen, or if 
she did, it was with impatience, as if fearful of being convinced. 

The time was now fixed when Ildico was to become one of the 
many wives of Attila, it was shortly after his interview with the 
Roman ambassadoi-s, and she told Serena to name her reward for 
the care bestowed in restoring her to health. Serena then con- 
fided to the grateful convalescent her own sad story, and said she 
only wished for her own liberty and that of Gaudentius, who she 
^ped might yet be in the camp. '* If he yet lives, he shall be 
restored to you," exdaimed IlfUco, *' and I shall enjoy one moment 
of liappiness in beholding yours." She then desired an interview 
with Attila, who instantly granted her request, and ordered that 
any Roman slaves in &e camp who were named Gaudentius 
should appear. When Serena heard that six answered to the name, 
and amongst them she was to look for her Gaudentius, she could 
scarcely find strength sufficient to walk to the place where they 
were assembled, so much did she dread a disappointment At 
length she ventured, threw back her veil, and the next instant was 
dasped to the heart of her long-lost lover, who little thought, when 
he was thus summoned, what happiness awaited him. 

For the first time Serena saw a tear in the brilliant eye of Ildico, 
as she turned to thank her. " Happy Serena 1" were the only 
words she uttered, and then retired. When Serena again sought 
her, she insisted on bestowing upon her the richest pfts which 
the magnificent presents of Attila had left at her disposal, and 
then requested that she and Gaudentius would not depart until the 
day succeeding her own nuptials. These took place in two days 
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from tiienct : Ildioo, magnifioeDtly dad, and sparkling with royal 
jewels, was conducted to the tent of Attila by a numerous band of 
women, who walked in files, and held aloft reils of thin white 
linen, which formed a kind of canopy, beneath which walked tbb 
bride, surrounded by a chorus of young maidens, who chanted 
hymns and songs in the Scjthian language. The marriage cere- 
mony was succeeded by a gorgeous feast, celebrated with barbaric 
pomp and festivity ; on its condusion, the bride was led to her 
chamber, at the threshold of which she dismissed her attendants, 
and turning round, tenderly embraced Serena, who could hardly 
avoid shrinking and shuddering at the expression of her eyes — it 
was an almost indescribable mixture of haughty triumph, wildness, 
resolution, and despair. Yet dazzled by her beauty and splendid 
appearance, none had marked that fearful expression but Serena. 

Attila indulged that night in wine, to a degree that was unusual 
in him, and was rather carried than led to his bridal chamber. His 
attendants were alarmed the next day by the unwonted length of 
his repose, and after attempting in vain to call him forth by loud 
and repeated cries, at last broke into the royal chamber, where 
they beheld the king stretched lifeless on the nuptial conch, bathed 
in the blood that flowed from a deep wound near the region of the 
heart. Beside the bed sat the bride wrapt in her veil, motionless 
at a statue, and still grasping firmly a small dagger stained to the 
very hilt with gore. She never spoke in answer to the questions 
put to her, and bore the tortures, to which the revenge of the Huns 
subjected her, with unshaken fortitude, dying with a smile of 
triumph on her lips. 

- The body of Attila was solemnly exposed under a silken pavilion 
in the midst of a plain, whilst a diosen squadron of the Huns 
wheeled around him in measured evolutions, chanting a funeral 
hymn to the memory of their hero, the scourge of his enemies, 
and the terror of the world. The barbarians then cut off a part of 
thdr hair, and gashed their faces with uuseemlywounds, bewailing 
their leader as Qiey said he deserved, not with the tears of women, 
but with thO' blood of warriors. The remains of Attila were 
privately buried at night, enclosed in three coffins of gold, silver, 
and iron ; a small river was turned from its course, a deep grave 
hollowed in its dry bed, the spoils of nations were thrown into it 
along with the royal body, the stream was allowed again to flow 
over it ; and lest the spot should be known, and the sepulchre 
violated by avarice or revenge, every captive who had assisted in 
preparing it was inhumanly murdered, whilst the same Huns who 
had just shown such immoderate grief, feasted with dissolute and 
intemperate mirth on the banks of the river that flowed over and 
concealed the recent tomb of their monarch 

As the last acts of their king were held sacred, the liberty of 
Serena and Gaudentius was not disputed ; they had no difficulty' 
in leaving the camp, and returning to Orleans, found in theirunion 
A consolation for past sorrows, and spent a life of peace, and of 
still renewed and fervent gratitude to the divine power that had 
brought them through so many dangers into a haven of safe and 
happy rest ; whilst they often reflected with pious awe on the 
inscrutable ways of Providence, which had first humbled the 
haughtiest of nations by the arm of a cruel barbarian, had permitted 
him to attain unlimited sway and power beyond all human control, 
and then, when his crimes and pride were at their height, in one 
instant, and by the weakest arm, had cut off from Uie face of 
the earth the unconquered Attila, <« the scourge of God." 

HOW TO MAKK A BARGAIN. 

Sift HiKRT Fanshawr had a horse that the then Eari of 
Exeter was much pleased with, and Sir Henry esteemed, because 
he deserved it. My lord, after some apology, desired Sir Henry 
to let him have his horse, and he would rive him what he would. 
He replied, •* My lord, I have no thoughts of sellmg him but to 
serve you : I bought him of such a person, and gave so much for 
him, and that shall be my price to you as I paid, being sixty 
pieces." My Lord Exeter said, "That's too much, but I wiU 
give you. Sir Henry, fifty." To which he made no answer. Next 
day, my lord sent a gentleman with sixty pieces ; but Sir Henry 
made answer, *< That was the price he paid, and once had ofiered 
him, my lord, at ; but not being accepted, the price was now 
eighty," At the receiving of this answer, my Lord Exeter 
stormed, and sent his servant back with seventy pieces. Sir 
Henry said, that, since my lord would not like him at eighty 
pieces, he would not sell him under a hundred pieces ; and if he 
returned with less, he would not sell him at alL Upon which my 
Ix>rd Exeter sent one hundred pieces, and had the horse— ,6arfjf 
PaiuhatH^e Memoin, 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

LADY FANSHAWE. 

Ladt Fanshawb, one of ffaose noble-minded 1 
characters are models fbr thdr sex, wrote a memoir of her hh (in 
the year 1676,) for the instruction of her only surviving son, % 
Richard Fanshawe. The MS. of this work was preserved by her 
descendants; and at last was printed in 1829. From this publi- 
cation, the following brief sketch is taken. 

** Your father," says Lady Fanshawe, addressing her son, " was 
Sir Richard Fanshawe, knight and baronet, one of die masters of 
the requests, secretary of the Latin tongue, burgess fbr the 
university of Cambridge, and one of his majestv's most honoorahie 
privy council of England and Irdand, and his majesty's ambas- 
sador to Portugal and Spain. He married me, the eldest daughter 
of Sir John Harrison, knight, of Balls, in the county of Hertford ; 
he was married at thirty-live years of age, and lived with me 
twenty-three years and twenty^nine days, and lies buried in a new 
vault I purchased of Humphrey, lord bishop of London, in 
St Mary's chapel of Ware, near his ancestors, over whidk I bnOt 
him a monument.*' 

Lady Fanshawe was bom in London, in the year 1626. In her 
youth she was taught working all sorts of fhie work widi het 
needle, leaminc French, singit^, the lute, virginals, and dancing. 
** Notwithstanding," she says, *< I learned as most did, yet was I 
wild to that degree, that the hours of my beloved recreation took 
up too much of my time ; fbr I loved riding in the first plnoe, mn- 
ning, and all active pastimes ; in short, I was that which we graver 
people call a hoyting girl. But to be just to myself, I never did 
mischief to myself or people, nor one immodest word or action in 
my*life, though skipping and activity was my delight. Upon my 
mother's death I then began to reflect ; and, as an offering to her 
memory, I flung away those little childnesses that had formerly 
possessed me ; and, by my father's command, took upon me charge 
of his house and fiunily, which I so ordered by my exceUent 
mother's example, as found acceptance in his sight. I was very 
well beloved by all our relations and my mother's friends, whom I 
paid a great respect to, and I was ever ambitious to keep the best 
company, which I have done, I thank God, all the days of my 
life.'' 

When the civil war broke out» Lady F&nshawe's father, Sir John 
Harrison, took the Royalist side ; and, after being plundered of 
his property, went to Oxford in 1643. where the court then was. 
** My father commanded my sister and myself to come to him at 
Oxford ; and we, that had till that hour lived in great plenty and 
great order, found ourselves like fishes out of the water, and the 
scene so changed, that we knew not at all how to act any part but 
obedience : fbr, from as good a house as any gentleman dT England 
had, we came to a baker's house in an obscure street, and from 
rooms well famished, to lie in a very bad bed in a garret, to one 
dish of meat, and that not the best ordered, no money, for we were 
as poor as Job, nor clothes more than a man or two brought in 
their cloak-bags. We had the perpetual discourse of losing and 
gaining towns and men ; at the windows the sad spectacle of war, 
sometimes plague, sometimes sicknesses of other kind, by reason of 
so many people beinr packed together ; always in want : yet I must 
needs say that most bore it with a martyr-like cheerfulness.*^ 

Lady Fanshawe was married to Sir Richard Fanshawe in 1644. 
'* None was at our wedding but my dear father, who, at my mother's 
desire, gave me her wed'£ng-ring, with which I was married, and 
my sister Margaret, and my brother and sister Boteler, Sir 
Edward Hyde, afterwards LK>rd Chancellor, and Sir Geoiflfiery 
Palmer, the king's attorney. Before I was married, my hnsbnnd 
was sworn Secretary of War to the Prince [Charles II.] now our 
king, with a promise firom Charles I. to be preferred as soon as 
occasion offered it, but both his fortune and my promised portion, 
which was made j(?10,000, were both at that time in expectation, 
and we mi^t truly be called merchant adventurers, fbr the stoek 
we set up our trading with did not amount to twenty pounds 
betwixt us : but, however, it was to us as a little piece of armoor 
is against a bullet, which, if it be right placed, though no tagger 
Aan a shilling, serves as well as a whole suit of armour ; so onr 
stock bought pen, ink, and paper, which was your father's trade, 
and by it, I assure yon, we liv^ better than those that were bom 
to if2000 a year, as lone as he had his liberty." 

Lady Fanshawe's husband, Sir Richard, had an adventure in his 
youdi, which his wife thus narrates. He went over to Paris, to 
visit tomt lelationB, Lord Strangfbrd, and others. "The wliole 
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stock he carried with him was eighty pieces of gold, and French 
silTer to the Talne of five pounds in his pocket ; his gold was 
quilted in his doublet; he went by post to lodgings in the 
Fauxboorg St. (Germain, with an intent to rest that mght, and the 
next day to find oat his kindred : bat the deyil, that nerer sleeps, 
80 ordered it, tliat two friars entered the chamber wherein he was, 
and welcoming him, being his countrymen, inrited him to play, he 
innocently o^y intendii^ diversion, till his supper was ready. 
But that was not their design, for having engaged him, they Idft 
him not as long as he was worth a groat, which, when they disco- 
vered, they gave him fire nieces of his money until he could 
recruit himsetf by hb friends, which he did the next day ; and 
from that time forward never played for a piece. It came to pass 
that seven years after, my husband being in Huntingdonshire, at a 
bowling-green, with many persons of quality, one in the companr 
was called Captain Taller. My husband, who had a very quick 
and pierdng eye, marked him much, as knowing his fsce, and 
found, through his peruke vrig, and scarlet doak, and buff suit, 
that his name was neither Captain nor Taller, but the honest 
Jesuit called Friar Sherwood, that had cheated him of the greatest 
part of his money, and after had lent him the five pieces ; so your 
nather went to him, and gave him his five pieces, and said, * Father 
Sherwood, I know you, and you know this ;* at which he was 
extremely surprised, and begged of your father not to discover 
him, for his lire was in danger.'' 

Lady Fanshawe's first child was a son, who died an infknt of a 
fow days old. At this time, her husband had been obliged to leave 
her, which, being their first separation, under critioEd circum- 
stances, afibcted her very much, and she was ill for a considerable 
time. He sent for her, to come to him at Bristol ; and when she 
mrrived, " he with all expressions of joy received me in his arms, 
and gave me a hundred pieces of gold, saying, < I know that thou, 
that keeps my heart so well, will keep my fortune, which firom this 
time I win ever put into thy hands, as Qod shall bless me with 
hicrease.' And now I thoi^^ht myself a perfect queen, and my 
husband so glorious a crown, that I more valued myself to be called 
by his name than bom a princess, for I knew him very wise and 
Tery good, and his soul doated on me, upon which confidence I will 
tell you what happened. My Lady Rivers, a brave woman, and 
one that had suffered many thousand pounds loss for the king, 
and vrhom I had a great reverence for, and she a kindness for me 
as a kinswoman, In discourse she tacitly commended the know- 
ledge of state affairs, and that some women were very happy in a 
good understanding thereof, and that none was at first signt more 
capable than L In the night she knew there came a post from 
Paris from the queen, and that she would be extremelv glad to 
hear what the queen commanded the king in order to his affairs ; 
Baying, if I would ask my husband privately, he vrould tell me 
what he found in the packet, and I might tell her. I that was 
3ronng and innocent, and to that day had never in my mouth what 
news, began to think there was more in inquiring it to public 
affairs than I thought of, and that it being a fashionable thing 
would make me more beloved of my husband, if that had been 
possible, than I was. When my husband returned home from 
counefl, after welcoming me, as his custom erer was, he went 
with his handful of papers into his study for an hour or more ; 1 
followed him ; he turned hastily, and said, ' What wouldst thou 
have, my life ?* I told him, I heard the prince had received a 

rcket from the qaeen, and I guessed it was that in his hand, and 
desired to know what was in it He smilingly replied, * My 
love, I will immediately come to thee, pray thee go, for I am very 
busy.' When he came out of his closet, I revived my suit ; he 
kissed me, and talked of other things. At supper I would eat 
nothing ; he as usual sat bv me, and drank often to me, which 
was his custom, and was full of discourse to company that was at 
table. Going to bed, I asked again, and said I could not believe 
he loved me if he refiised to tell me all he knew — but he answered 
nothing, but stopped my mouth with kisses. So we went to bed, 
I cried, and he went to sleep. Next morning, early, as his custom 
was, he called to rise, but began to discourse with me first, to 
which I made no reply ; he rose, came on the other side of the bed, 
and kissed me, and drew the curtains softly, and went to court. 
When he came home to dinner, he presently came to me, as was 
usual, and when I had him by the hand, I said, ' Thou dost not 
care to see me troubled,' to which he, taking me in his arms, 
answered, ' My dearest soul, nothing on earth can afllict me like 
that, and when you asked me of my business, it was wholly out of 
my power to sattef^ thee : for my life and fortune shall be thine, 
and every thought of my heart in which the trust I am in may not 
be nrcaied ; bat my honour if bit own, which I cannot preaenre, 



if I communicate the princess affairs ; and pray thee with this 
answer rest satisfied.' So great was his reason and goodness, that 
upon consideration it made my folly appear to me so vile, that 
firom that day until the day of his death, 1 never thought fit to ask 
him any business but what he communicated freely to me in order 
to his estate or family." 

The plague increased so much in Bristol during the summer of 
1645, that the prince and all his retinue went to Barnstaple. 
« But the prince's affairs calling him firom that place, we went to 
Launceston, in Cornwall, and thither came very many rentlemen 
of that county to do their duties to his highness. '° " Prom 
thence the court removed to Pendennis Castle, some time com- 
manded by Sir Nicholas Slanning, who lost his life bravely in the 
king's service, and left an excellent name behind him.** Another 
remove was considered necessary ; the prince crossing from the 
Lands-end to the SciUy Isles, followed, among others, by Sir 
Richard Panshawe and Ids wife. Besides being obliged to leave 
household valuables in the care of a false friend, who never 
acoounted for tiiem, (though Lady Panshawe estimated their value 
at 200/.) they were robbed on their passage. *' We having put all 
our present estate into two trunks, and carried them aboard with 
us in a ship commanded by Sir Nicholas Crispe, whose skill and 
honesty the master and seamen had no opinion of, my husband was 
forced to appease their mutiny which his miscarriage caused ; and 
taking out money to pay the seamen, that night following they 
broke open one of our trunks, and took out a bag of 00/. and a 
quantity of gold lace, with our best clothes and linen, with all my 
combs, gloves, and ribbons, which amoanted to near 300/. more. 
The next dav, after having been pillaged, and extremely sick, and 
big with child, I was set on shore almost dead in the Island of 
Sdlly; when we had got to our quarters near the castle, where the 
prince lay, I went immediately to bed, wMch was so vile, that my 
footman ever lay in a better, and we had but three in the whole 
house, which consisted of four rooms, or rather partitions, two low 
rooms, and two little lofts, vrith a ladder to go up : in one of these 
they kept dried fish, which was his trade, and in this my husband's 
two clerks lay, one there was for my sister, and one for myself, 
and one amongst the rest of the servants ; but when I waked in 
the morning, I was so cold I knew not what to do ; but the day- 
light discovered that my bed was near swimming with the sea, 
which the owner told us afterwards it never did so but at spring* 
tide. With this we were destitute of clothes, and meat, and tvad. 
— ^for half the court, to serve them a month ; they were not to be 
had in the whole island, and truly we begged our daily bread of 
God, for we thought every meal our last The council sent fbr 

Srovisions to France, which served us, but they were bad, and a 
ttle of them ; then, after three weeks and odd days, we set sail 
for the Isle of Jersey, where we safely arrived, praised be God, 
beyond the belief of all the beholders from that island ; for the 

gilot not knowing the way into the harbour, sailed over the rocks, 
nt being spring-tide, and by chance high water, God be praised, 
his highness azHl all of us came safe ashore through so great a 
danger. Sir George Carteret was lieutenant-governor of the 
island, under my lord St Albans, a man formerly bred a sea-boy, 
and bom in that island, the brother's son of Sir Philip Carteret, 
whose younger daughter he afterwards married. He endeavoured, 
mth ail his power, to entertain his highness and court with all 
plenty and kindness possible, both which the island afforded, and 
what was wanting he sent for out of France." 

Lady Fanshawe's second child was bom in Jersey. Sir Richard 
lost his situation when the prince went from Jersey to Paris. He 
afterwards went over to Caen, and from thence sent his wife to 
England, to try and raise money out of the wreck of their fortunes. 
** ThiB was the first time I bad taken a journey without your 
fether, and the first manage of business he ever pat into my 
hands, in which I thank God I had complete success ; for lodging 
in Fleet-street, at Mr. Eates the watchmaker, with my sister 
Boteler, I procured by the means of Colonel Copley, a great par- 
liament man, wboee wife had formerly been oUiged to our femily, 
a pass for your father to oome and compound for 300/., which was 
a part of my fortune. When your fether was oome he was very 

Srivate in London, for he was in daily fears to be imprisoned before 
e could raise money to go back again to his master, who was not 
then in a condition to maintain him." 

While Charles I. was at Hampton Court, shortly before his 
execution. Lady Panshawe *' went three times to pay my duty to 
him, boA as I was the daughter of his servant, and the wife of his 
servant. The last time 1 ever saw him, when I took my leave, I 
could not refirain weeping : when he had saluted me, I prayed to 
God to preserre his m^^tty with long lifo and Uppy ytan ; h« 
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) atted me on the cheek, and said, ' Child, if God pleaseth it shall 
1 e 80, but both you and I must submit to God's will, and you 
know in what hands J am in, then turning to your father, he 
caid, * Be sure, Dick, to tell my son all that 1 have said, and 
deliver those letters to my wife ; pray God bless her ! I hope I 
shall do well ;' and taking him in his arms, said, ' Thou hast ever 
been an honest man, and I hope God will bless thee, and make 
thee a happy servant to my son, whom I have charged in my letter 
to continue his love and trust to you ;' adding, ' 1 do promise you, 
that if ever I am restored to my digrity I will bountifully reward 
you both for your service and sufferings.* Thus did we part from 
that glorious sun, that within a few months &(ter was murdered, to 
the grief of all Christians that were not forsaken by God." 

We reluctantly pass over Lady Fanshawe's adventures, as told 
by herself, for our space is limited. She followed her husband to 
PVance, where she lived for some time in Paris amongst the suite 
of the royal refugees. Sir Richard then sent her to England once 
more, to try to raise money. She afterwards met him in Ireland, 
where they spent some months, living in a house near Cork. The 
news of Cromwell coming over to reduce Ireland compelled them 
to shift their quarters. '* During this time,'* she says, in her own 
exqmsitely unaffected language, ** 1 had, by the fall of a stumbling 
horse (being with child), broke my left wrist, which, because it 
was ill-set, put me to great and long pain, and I was in my bed 
when Cork revolted. By chance that day my husband was gone 
on bosiness to Kinsale: it was in the beginning of November, 
1650. At midnight I heard the great guns go off, and thereupon 
I called up my family to rise, which I did as well as 1 could in that 
condition. Hearing lamentable shrieks of men, women, and 
children, I asked at a window the cause ; they told me they were 
all Irish, stripped and wounded, and turned out of the to?m, and 
that Colonel Jeflfries, with some others, had possessed themselves 
of the town for Cromwell." She obtained a pass from Jeffries, but 
€romwell was disappointed, when he was informed that the 
Fanshawes had been allowed to escape. 

Sir Richard Fanshawe was sent by the prince (now Charles II.) 
to Spain, with letters to Philip IV., and his ambassadors at the 
Spanish court — Lord Cottington and Sir Edward Hyde. On 
their voyage, the ship in which they sailed was menaced by a 
Turkish galley. The women were ordered to keep below. '^ This 
beast (the captain) locked me up in the cabin : I knocked and 
called long to no purpose, until at length the cabin-boy came and 
opened the door. I, all in tears, begged him to be so good as to 
give me his blue thrum cap he wore, and his tarred coat ; which he 
did, and I gave him half-a-crown ; and putting them on, and 
flinging away my night-clothes, I crept up softly, and stood upon 
the deck by my husband's side, as free from sickness and fear as, 
I oonfessy from discretion s but it was the effect of that passion 
which I could never master." 

The '^ Turks' man-of-war" tacked about, unwilling to engage ; 
and, '< when your father saw it convenient to retreat, looking upon 
me, he blessed himself, and snatched me up in his arms, saying, 
' Good God ! that love can make this change !* and, though he 
aeemingly chid me, he would laugh at k as often as he remembered 
that voyage.** 

Sir Richard Fanshawe was unsuccessful in his mission to the 
Spanish court, which was to raise a sum of money. He returned 
to France towards the end of the year 1650. He afterwards 
joined Charles II. and the royalist forces in Scotland, while his 
wife went secretly to London. Here she remained seven months, 
"and in that time I did not go abroad seven times." At last she 
received intelligence that her husband was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Worcester. He was brought to London, and kept *Mn a 
little room in a bowling-green," at Whitehall ; and, during his 
imprisonment. Lady Fanshawe *' fkiled not constantly to go, when 
the clock struck four in tlie morning, with a dark lantern in my 
hand, all alone and on foot, firom my lodging in Chancery-lane, to 
Whitehall, in at the entry that went out of King. street into the 
bowling-green. There I would go under his window, and softly 
call him ; he (after the first time excepted) never fkiled to put out 
his head at the first call. Thus we talked together ; and some- 
times 1 was so wet with the rain, that it went in at my neck and 
out at my heels. He directed me how I should make my ad- 
dresses, which I ever did, to theur general, Cromwell, who had a 
great respect for your father, and would have bought him off to his 
service upon any terms." 

By her exertions, Sir Richard was allowed to go out on bail. 
During the whole term of Cromwell's protectorate, they lived in 
retirement, in different parts of England, but mostly in London ; 
ho,- at one time, being forbidden to go five miles beyond the 



metropolis. Daring this period of eight years, both Sir Richard 
and Lady Fanshawe suffered from personal illnesses and fanily 
bereavements. On the news of Cromwell's death, in 1658, Sir 
Richard, on pretence of becoming tutor to the son of the Earl of 
Pembroke, whilst on his travels, obtained leave to quit England. 
Lady Fanshawe tried to get leave to join him, but was told that 
her husband had obtained his liberty by a trick, but that neither 
she nor her children should stir. She then went to the offiee 
where passes were granted ; and, " with as ill mien and tone as I 
could express, I told a fellow I found in the office, that I desired a 

gass for Paris to go to my husband. ' Woman, what is yoor bna- 
and and your name !' ' Sir,' said I, with many courtesiea, ' he 
is a young merohant, and my name is Ann Harrison.' [Her 
maiden name.] * Well,' said he, ' it will cost yon a crown.' Said 
I, ' That is a great sum for me ; but pray put in a man, my aaaid, 
and three children :' all which he immediately did, teiliog me a 
malignant would give him five pounds for such a pass. 

** I thanked him kindly, and so went immediately to mj lodg- 
ings ; and with my pen I made the great U of Harriacm two ff, 
and the rrs an n, and the t an «, and the < an A, and the o a tr, 
so completely that none could find out the change. With all 
speed I hired a barge, and that night, at six o'clock, I went to 
Gravesend, and firom thence by coach to Dover, where, upon my 
arrival, the searchers came and demanded my pass, whidi they 
were to keep for their discharge. When they had read it, they 
said, * Madam, you may go when you please.' Bat, says one, ' I 
little thought they would give a pass to so great a malignant, 
especially in so troublesome a time as this.' " She got over to 
Calais, and had narrowly escaped detention; for, her leaving 
London having been known, '* a post was sent to stay me." 

Sir Richard and Lady Fanshawe had an interview with Charles 
II., at Combes, near Paris. At the restoration, they returned 
with him to England. '^So great were the acclamations and 
numbers of people, that it reached like one street firom Dover to 
Whitehall. We lay that night at Dover, and the next day we went 
in Sir Arnold Brem's coach towards London, where, on Gundny 
night, we came to a house in the Savoy. My niece, Fanshawe, 
then lay in the Strand, where I stood to see the king's entry with 
his brothers, — surely the most pompous show that ever was ; 
for the hearts of all men in this kingdom moved at his wUL" 

Sir Richard Fanshawe was returned to Parliament for Ihe 
university of Cambridge. He was afterwards sent to Portugal 
twice, on special missions ; and, in 1664, was appointed ambaaan- 
dor to the court of Madrid. In 1665 he was recalled, through the 
intrigues (as Lady Fanshawe affirms) of ** the Loid Chancellor 
Clarendon and his party," and the Eari of Sandwich sent in his 
place. After Sir Richard had introduced the earl to the SpaniA 
court, and was preparing for his journey firom Madrid to England, 
he '* was taken ill with an ague, but turned to malignant fever," of 
which he died ; and Lady Fanshawe had the melancholy task of 
sending his body to England ; where she herself, with her fismHy, 
shortly afterwards arrived. 

The rest of her life was spent in seclusion. Her affedioos, 
deprived of their chief, concentrated themselves on her family, and 
for the use of her son she wrote her autobiography. She died oa 
the 20th of January, 16 j$, in her fifty-fifth year. 



MEDITATIONS ON TOBACCO. 

Why should we so much despyse 
So good and holy an exercise, 

As dailie and late 

To meditate 
Where we drink tobacco ? 
The earthen pype, so lillie whyte, 
Doth show thou art a mortall wighte ; 

Yea, even suche 

Brocke with a toche : 
Thus think, then drink tobacco. 
And when the smoak ascends on hye, 
Think on this earthlle vanitye 

Of worldlie stuff, 

Gon with a puff : 
Thus think, then drink tobacco. 
Lastlie the ashes left behind 
Doe daylie serve to move the mind^ 

That ashes and dust 

Becume we must : 
Thus think, then drink tobacco. 
From the Be^nnatyne MS. in the Advooates' Library, Et^ttbmrgh, 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
NO. iir. 

FUKTBBR PB0GRKS8 OV ANIMAL lIAGNBTIllf, WITH ITS 
INTRODUCTION INTO VNGLAND. 

The announcement of the discoreryof magnetic somnambulism, 
together with a string of facts corroborative of the power it con- 
ferred of supplying the deficiencies of medical science, caused a 
prodigious sensation in the French capital Fashion again seised 
upon animal magnetism, and, in spite of the opposition of the 
medical profiessiont whose members were at length compelled to 
yidd, whilst many of them began to practise the new art, every 
one flocked to the priestesses of somnambulism, to discover, from 
their oracles, the unknown disease with which he was aMcted. 
Two treatises, long since forgotten, were written to show that the 
Delphic oracles of old were given under the effect of animal mag- 
netism ; one enthusiast even went so far as to allege that this was 
tiie agent employed by our Saviour in curing diseases. Extensive 
establishments were now formed for the convenience of magne- 
tisers, somnambulists, and their patients. Here the oracles were 
delivered by sleeping virgins, under the control of the directing 
Biag;neti8er of each institution. Quacks and cheats, who had 
exhausted their former means of imposition, found a never- failing 
resource in magnetic somnambulism, which ought to have been 
designated ** Pnys^gurism." The move sensible portion of the 
community, and more especially the men of talent belonging to the 
plebeian order, threw excessive ridicule upon these establishments, 
which* however, were ultimately oonverted to the most disgust- 
ingly immoral purposes. 

Flattered by the success of his discovery, which, in his own 
opinion^ ranked him among the best benefactors of the human 
race, M. de Puy8^;ur spared no exertions in bringing it to per- 
fection ; thereby adding, as he believed, fresh wreaths to those 
which already shaded his brow. He had now numerous disciples, 
who soon became competitors. Each, in search of new effects, 
advanced in a path of his own making ; but every path so made 
converged to the common centre of psychological absurdity, which 
now covers animal magnetism with a hard and thick crust, that 
conceals the real gem, and, from the difficulty of its removal, has 
hitherto proved an obstacle to the impartial examination of the 
latter. 

Meanwhile, the reign of Louis XV. having closed, his grandson, 
Louis XVI. had ascended the French throne. This was a virtuous 
but weak prince, with good intentions, but unable to resist a tor- 
rent which had been gradually swelling under the misgovemment 
of his predecessors, and was ready to sweep away the French 
monarchy. The finances of tlie country had been exhausted by 
the profligate expenditure of Louis XIV. and his successor Louis 
XV. This latter king had reigned as if all he cared about was the 
holding together of the monarchy during his lifetime. The nobles 
had also imperceptibly undermined the inner foundations of the 
formidable barrier that protected their order, to which the clergy 
were naturally united. The bondsmen of feudal despotism had, in 
the mean time, acquired some knowledge of their social rights. 
The plebeian order were more than ever bowed to the earth with 
the weight of the state burthens, whilst the privileged nobles were 
in the ei^oyment of patents and pensions, and of certain 
imposts granted to them by the monarch, and levied upon objects, 
not only of luxury, but of necessity, consumed by the people. As 
a dimax to these evils, the national bankruptcy, long inevitable, 
notwithstanding the exertions of that political quack and over- 
rated statesman, M. Necker, the father of the celebrated Madame 
de StaSl, became a reality, and hundreds of thousands of families 
were ruined. All these circumstances concurred to rouse the 
despairing energies of the suffering people, and the external 
pressure upon the eiMce which separated the orders became so 
strong that the barrier fell inward with a tremendous crash, 
cruslung and desfat>ying, as it fell, the whole order of nobles, and 
with them the priests^— both of whom it had originally protected, 
^-and even reaching and overturning the throne itself. The 
populace sprang upon the prostrate ruins, destroying those indi- 



vidual nobles and clergy who had escaped. The French revolution 
had now broken out, and Anarchy commenced her reign of terror 
and blood. 

Like others of his order, the Marquis de Puys^ur was 
obliged to attend to his personal safety. His practice of animal 
magnetism was therefore suspended until more favourable times. 
The same cause put an end to the labours of all contemporary 
professors of the same art, and the practice of somnambulism was 
known only by name as a thing which had existed. 

During the exacerbation of the revolutionary fever, animal 
magnetism slept the slumber of neglect, without evincing either 
somnambulism or somniloquacity. iiut a new order of things 
arose. The genius of Napoleon Bonaparte having overthrown 
anarchy, constructed a strong and protecting government, which 
admitted to a certain station, in the new form which society had 
naturally assumed in France, the still surviving remnant of the old 
order of nobles* No sooner was the imperial government esta- 
blished, than the Marquis de Puys^ur resumed his magnetic 
labours, and the mysteries of somnambulism began once more to 

exercise a certain influence, especially among the fair sex, an 

influence not almost exclusively confined, as before, to high-bom 
lords and dames, but extending to all classes. The art of magne- 
tising had soon many eminent professors, who, refining upon the 
labours of M. de Puyseg^r, but acting with no better discrimina- 
tion, have, in the course of the last thirty years, raised animal 
magnetism to the eminence upon which it now stands, as an object 
of merited ridicule to the whole world. 

Italians and Germans have brought their concurrent labours in 
aid of the pretended science. The exaggerated and credulous en« 
thusiasm of the first, and the no less dangerous transcendentalism 
of the last, have become the allies of the delusions of somnambu* 
lism ; and, united with the mysticism in which the weak-minded 
always delight, have produced that system of imposture which has 
deceived many men of understanding, and made them believe in 
effects which would have shaken the belief of the most credulous, 
even in the barbarous times, when men of learning and talent 
believed in magic and witchcraft. 

Amongst these pretended effects, we may designate the follow- 
ing: — ^The unlettered somnambulist, under the influence of 
magnetic sleep, can not only detect disease which is imperceptible 
to the medical practitioner, but point out the means of cure. 
During the operation of magnetic sleep, the somnambulist can 
perfecUy and distinctly perceive, and understand, the whole of the 
internal organs and complicated machinery of the human body, or 
that of any animal : she — for, as we have stated, the somnambulists 
are generally girls — can likewise see through a thick wall ; she can 
also see any objects, or read writing presented to or laid upon her 
abdomen, her back, or any other part of her body, her eyes being 
closed all the while. The sleeper, under magnetic influence, who 
possesses the gift of somnambulism, can actually read the past, the 
present, and sometimes the future, and also the magnetiser's 
thoughts, replying in an audible voice to questions he haa asked 
only mentally ; for there is between the magnetiser and every 
person he magnetises, whether the latter be gifted with somnam- 
bulism or not, a psychological connexion, — or ** a communion of 
souls,'' as it has been termed. The magnetiser possesses an 
absolute power for ever over the mind of a person he has once 
magnetised, *' having subdued that mind to the volition of his 
own ;" and this influence extends to any distance, from a 
neighbouring room to the remotest parts of the earth. Thus, 
at his will, the magnetiser can operate upon his unconscious 
patient, thousands of miles off, — ^produce sleep, — and, if the thus 
magnetised person possess the faculty of somnambulism, force aH 
audible reply to any question asked mentally ; the ^* communion 
of souls" defying the restraint imposed by the space of distance. 
The magnetiser has equally the power of depriving the magnetised, 
whether near or at distance, of all sensation. 

It will hardly be credited that these wonders (our account of 
which is in no wise exaggerated) form points of the sincerest faith 
among the believers in the animal magnetism of which we have 
offered a sketch. Though, perhaps. Dr. Elliotson has not avowed 
his belief in these facts so openly as we have stated them, still his 
experiments at the North London Hospital were intended to 
furnish evidence of every one of them ; and much evil would have 
ensued, had not Mr. Waklcy detected and exposed the imposition 
practised, by the pretended somnambulists, upon the doctor. We 
have a high respect for Dr. Elliotson ; we consider him a clever 
and useful practitioner, likely to have occupied one of the highest 
stations in his profession, but for this unwonted credulity, and its 
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reiolt. If, instead of belietin; in the mysticism, and, in many 
oases, attaching an nndne importance to effects resulting firom 
fidth in animal magnetism, — ^that is to say, from the 'woridnga of 
tile excited imagination, — ^he had eahnly examined Mesmerism, 
and its real power of action, as the mere physical effect of a phy- 
sical cause, and divested of its psychologicid and all other won- 
ders, he would have rendered good service to science. 

One of the most popular writers on animal magnetism is the 
late M. Bertrand, who long professed it in Paris, and by whom, 
through the agency of one of his somnambulists, many extraordi. 
nary cures are said to have been effected, and the peace and honour 
of many families preserved. The work written by M. de Puys^r, 
though very explanatory, is nevertheless scarcely intelligible ; and, 
as a literary and scientiiic production, is far below that of the Baron 
Dupotet, which has, of late, been most severely handled by a very 
dever contemporary. 

M. Bertrand does not deny that, without entire fiith, the ope- 
rations of animal magnetism are powerless ; whence we may infer 
a ftirther admission, that its singular results arise from the mere 
action of an imagination too feeble to support the strength and 
weight of reason. But then he goes to the fnll leng^ of the 
psychological absurdity connected with the art, and admits the 
power of magnetising at a distance, by which he defeats his own 
argument If the magnetiser operate at a great distance, the 
magnetised must be unconscious of his intention of doing so, 
unless he has previously announced such intention, which it is not 
the practice to do : therefore, no aid can accrue to the operator 
firom the workings of the patient's imagination. Again, if, as M. 
Bertrand would lead his readers to befieve, magnetism be a spi- 
ritual essence, acting upon a corresponding but weaker spiritual 
essence, surely neither phvsical action is required to make it act, 
nor can it be the cause of physical action. Now, although it is 
true that the magnetiser who operates at a distance is said to do so 
by the mere power of his will, and without muscular action, the 
person unconsciously magnetised is affected with sleep, sometimes 
with somnambulism, or with headach. or with pain in any of the 
limbs or organs, or with insensibility to pain, or even with 
syncope. In either of these cases,— -admitting their truth, for the 
sake of argument, — the action must be physiod, not spiritual, and 
similar to any other action that either causes or removes bodily 
disease, because spiritual eauses can yield oiily spiritual effects. 
It therefore follows that animal magnetism, if it exist, must be a 
fbrm or condition of matter, and not a spiritual essence. This 
leads us to the further fact, that, although it may be governed by 
unknown laws, it cannot possibly produce any result contrary to 
those laws of matter which are known to us, because nature never 
impedes her own Iq^slation. It is therefore clear that all the 
wonders of animal magnetism, which are violations of natural 
laws, have no existence. 

As an instance of the inconsistency often shown by men labour- 
ing under hallucinations, such as those shown at the North 
London Hospital, we must call attention to the fact that Dr. 
EUiotson, in a work written by him on Human Physiology, after 
a clever exposition of the anatomical and physiological blunders 
committed by the somniloouent impostors, who, under the mag- 
netic influence, pretend to detect and prescribe for diseases, states, 
as strong evidence against the reality of their pretended faculty, 
that, in their medical treatment, they pursue the practice of the 
country they are in $ and that, for the saiie disorder which in 
France would be combated by them with ptisans and leeches, they 
would, in England, direct the ordeal of calomel and port wine. 

It has been observed, that, in France, no physician of any emi- 
nence has avowed the practice of animal magnetism. Such 
practice has been rejected by Magendie, Dubois, Broussais, 
Raspail, Pariset, Marc, and manv others. Every medical man 
who has avowed the practice of animal magnetism, and the won- 
ders attributed to it by M. de Puys^^ and his contemporaries 
and successors, has been of mediocre professional reputation, and 
generally deficient in professional sUu as well as in general philo- 
sophy. The only thing to be lamented in ihe generd rejection of 
the magnetic theory by the most eminent men of the day is, that, 
in their just indignation against its lies and absurdities, they have 
overlooked that whioh^ had it been submitted to proper examina- 
tion, would have been found really wortii thcdr attention. 

The continental professors of animal magnetism and theur 
patients, and somnambulists, have, during the last five-and-twenty 
years, generally formed a body of dupes and impostors. More 
frequently the professors have been the former ; and the fruits of 
their too easy creduUty have been published to the world as well 



authenticated facts. Certain it is that, up to the present day, the 
practice of magnetic somnambulism has aided neither the sciqifle 
of medicine nor any other branch of human knowledge ; nor has 
it produood any known and acknowledged benefit to the husan 
race. A few years since, a commission was appointed to examiae, 
and report to the national institute of France, upon the existence 
and effects of animal magnetism. This commission was mis- 
managed: the avowed believers in psychological magnetism, 
appointed, were numerous ; and the other members vrere radiieed 
to withdraw in disgust The magnetisU, therefore, had it all their 
own way, and, instead of a condemnatory, a landatorr report was 
made, in which not a single attribute claimed by the Me— if ris^i of 
Puys^gur and his followers, was disavowed. SdU the meoiberB of 
the commission did not commit themselves bv any specific acknow- 
ledgments : all was generalized, but animal magnetism, bearing 
its miraculous plumage, was admitted to be a reality. Until very 
lately, this mysterious science was unaUe to gain a second footinr 
in England. At length, however, it daimed the rights of British 
hospitality, and was lodged for a time at the Nofth London Hoa- 
pitaL Thanks to the editor of the «* Laaoet," its monatnMM and 
absurd assumptions have been reduced to their real Talae, and 
many weak-minded individuals thereby saved from dangerooa 
delusions. 

** But,'' will the reader naturally urge, ** what, after all, it 
animal magnetism ?" By reading our two next articles^ be will 
find his question answered by all the information we ara aUa la 
give. 



SPRING. 

Hail, welcome Spring ! delightfyd Spring ! 

Thy joys are now begun : 
Earth's froxen chains are rent in twain 

By yonder glorious sun. 
The dews of eve, on meadows green, 

And waving blades of com. 
Like diamonds set in emeralds shoen, 

Are twinkling in tiie mom. 

Sweet Spring 1 

In thee the snowdrop finds a grave { 

Meanwhile the primrose pale 
Grows sweetly on the sunny bank ; 

The daisy in the vale 
With golden eye looks beautiful ; 

Young trees fresh odours fling, — 
Their incense rises to the skies 

In worshipping the Spring. 

Sweet Spring ! 

All living things that life ei\)oy 

Are now instinct with love : 
In pairs fond creatures woo on eardi. 

In pairs they woo above. 
The echoing woods In music speak, 

As winged minstrels sing, 
Uniting heaven and earth with song 

In welcoming the Spring. 

Sweet Spring 1 

Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, il 

Their lesson read to man. 
And teach him sorrow 's not the end 

Of Heaven's benignant plan : 
However great our cares may be, 

However deep their sting. 
Like \l^ter's storms tiiey pass awi^. 

And waloome glorious Spring* 

Sweet Spring! 
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PORAGER& 

Tbb retdcr mutt, ire think, hare obtenred amongtt the Tariooi 
dMMfl wUch conpoM thit carious piece of mosaic woric called 
•ocietj, oae of a particttlBrly pouling sort of character. It is com- 
poaed of persons, and Tory TeBpectable<4ooking persons too, who 
cootrive to live, and Uto wdl, withoiit any risible or known means 
of doing so. Bnt there it a means for dl that, and we know the 
trick of the thing. These persons forage : they beat about for a 
IxTiag, in a way which we hope presently to illnstrate in a rery 
plain, if not a satisfactory manner. 

In the coarse of oar life we hare personally known three perfiect 
apecimens of the dass of persons we speak of. Three only ! but 
they were splendid geninses in their several ways. We say in their 
•0veral ways ; because, though of precisely the same genus, and 
though proceeding on predselv the same principles, they were 
somewhat diisrent both in their character and special modes of 
opemtioB. 

The first of these--we range them according to the chronological 
order of our acquaintance with them — ^was Dick Spelter, as he was 
fiuniUarly called by his cocTals ; but our acquaintance with him 
having been in our younger years, and merely through his sons, 
who were our schoolfellows, we called him, with a respect for our 
•Mers becoming our years. Mister Spelter. 

Dick, who was at this time somewhere about forty-five years of 
nge, was a personage of rather tall stature, but somewhat bent. 
He stooped a little — a consequence, we believe, of intense mental 
application to the object of circumventing the difficulties of the day. 
His eye was always on the ground, and he was always busied in 
ttkoaght, even as he wound his way through the busiest streets 
of tl;^ city. Neither the bustling nor jostling of passing people, 
nor the perils of coach and cart, could for a moment withdraw 
him firom the profound abstraction by which he seemed always 
engrossed. The countenance of this prince of foragers, for so we 
reckon him, was a peculiar one. It had a startling sinister look ; 
proceeding, chiefly, from a habit he had acquired of gathering a 
large portion of his optical information by the tail of his eye, by 
aide-long glances. This sinister expression was also heightened 
by an habitual grin, which he intended, we dare say, for a smile, and 
which on any other countenance would, perhaps, actually have 
been such a thing ; but on his it was the most alarming-looking 
^ng imaginable — cunning, sly, and roguish. Altogether, Dick's 
countenance, both in form and expression, bore a strange resem- 
blance to that of an overgrown cat : it exhibited the same indica- 
tions of a deep, designing, and treacherous nature. But the 
resemblance just spoken of held good in other particulars besides. 
Dick was quiet and demure, spoke little, and made no noise what- 
ever of any kind. His step was slow, deliberate and measured, 
light and stealthy. He rather glided than walked, and when in 
motion always carried his hands behind him beneath the skirts of 
his coat. Thus it was that he might have been seen skipping 
noiselessly* and you would imagine, unobserved, through the 
streets, but Dick was wide awake. He had all his eyes about him, 
or, at least, the comers of them, and nothing could escape their 
vigilance ; they were in quest of prey. Dick, in short, was what is 
cdled a deep one, and a sly one to boot. 

At the time we knew Mr. Spelter, Mr. Spelter was doing 
nothing ; that is, he was not engaged in any business, nor occu- 
pied by any employment : yet Mr. Spelter had no other ostensible 
means of living, not the smallest; and yet, again, Mr. Spelter and 
his family lived well and comfortably. They wanted for nothing, 
neither food nor raiment. There was a man of talent for you I 
Why we, ourselves, while we record the fact, are overwhelmed with 
admiration of his genius — of the genius of that man who could rear 
up a family, a large family on nothing! 

When we said that Mr. Spelter, when we knew him, was doing 
nothing, we will, of course, be understood in a particular and 
limited sense. He doing nothing I Mr. Spelter was doing an 
immenae deal. He was the busiest man in the busy city to which 
he belonged ; how else could he have done what he did ? Main- 
tained bia family genteelly without the vulgar aid of coin, the 
reaource of your common-place ideal men. Dick's notions were 
much too sublime for this. He created something, and something 
substantial too, out of nothing, — never stooped to inferior practice. 

Mr. Spelter, however, although not engaged in any regular 
business during the time we enjoyed the honour of his acquaint- 
ance, had been so at one period of his life ; but what that business 
was, when or where he carried it on, we never knew, — nor did any 
body else. No one could tell what he had been, although there 
was a pretty general though vague idea, that he had been some- 



thing or other somewhere or sometime. This, indeed, is a never« 
absent feature in the cases of all his class. They have always 
started in the world in the regular way, but have, some way or 
other, always fallen through it. 

It would gratify the reader, we dare say, if we could give him 
" a swatch o Spelter's way," — if we would give a detaikSl sped- 
men of his proceedings in the way of foraging ; but we must at 
once declare that we cannot do this. His ways were mysterious i 
you only saw results. All that we can say about the matter is, 
then, that his house never wanted abundance of the creature- 
comforts of life : there were hams, cheeses^ kits of butter, boxes 
of candles and soap, — everything, in short, necessary to good 
housekeeping, and in never-feiUng, never-ending supply. But 
where they came from, or how obtained, who could tell i— we 
never could, nor could we ever even form a conjecture on the 
subject. There they were, and that is all we can say about them. 
We have reason, however, to believe that Dick did sometimes sail 
rather near the wind in some of his catering expeditions ; that is, 
that some of his transactions had a shade— just a shade or so— of 
swindling in their complexion. We have heard that something 
approaching to this was the character of a particular case of a sack 
of potatoes, which Dick had somehow or other come across. Bo 
this as it may, there certainly were some unpleasant consequenoes 
attending this affair. Dick was actually pursued— not at law, for 
nobody ever dreamt of throwing away money in pursuing Dick at 
law, — ^but in his own proper person, and by the proper person of 
the owner of the potatoes. On that occasion, Dick, being hard 
pressed, took to the roof of his own house through a skylight ; for 
the enemy had made a lodgment even in the very heart of his 
domicile ; and escaped, after exhibiting sundry fonts of fearlessness 
and agility in skipping along steep roofs and scrambling over airily 
situated chimneys, all at the height of some hundred feet from the 
ground. It is said that the potato-man had the temerity to give 
Dick chase over a roof or two, but soon abandoned the pursuit, as 
equally hopeless as dangerous. 

The next in order of our foragers is Sandy Lorimer* Although 
pursuing the same peculiar walk in life, and acting on precisely the 
same pnnciples as Dick, Sandy was, in other respeots, a totally 
different man. He, again, was a stout, bold, noisy iiersonage. 
with an imposing presence, and loud, hearty voice. Dick carried 
his points by circumvention t Sandy by a ooup^ds-nuun. He 
advanced boldly on his prey, pounced on it at once, and bore it 
off in triumph. He did the thing by open, fearless — we suppose 
we must call it — effrontery. Sandy had formed a general intimacy, 
not merely a trading acquaintance, (mark the excellent policy of 
this,) with a large circle of dealers of all sorts, — grocers, butdiers, 
bakers, &c. &c. &c. Being on this footing with these persons, he 
entered their premises, when on the hunt for provender, with a 
hearty frtcdom and femiliarity of manner that admirablv facilitated 
his subsequent proceedings, and altogether deprived them of the 
power of denial. They could not, in fact, find in their hearts to 
refuse him anything, even though perfectly conscious at the 
moment that they would never see a farthing of its value ; his 
manner was so taking, so plausible, so imposing. The impudent 
courage of the man, too, was admirable; beyond all praise. The 
length of a score, either as to figures or time, or both, never 
daunted him in the slightest degree. He would enter the shop 
where the fatal document exist^, and fece the inditer thereof 
with as bold and upflinching a front as if the money was due to 
him ; and that shop he never left without adding something to the 
dismal record of his obligation. 

His butcher's shop, for instance,— where there was. to our 
certain knowledge, a score against him a yard long, and which had 
been standing for years, — he would enter with a slM)ut, an hilarious 
roar, slap the butcher on the shoulder with a hearty thwack, and 
ask him what news ? He would then turn round on his heel, and 
commence a regular survey of all the tid-bits exposed for sale, 
praising and admiring everything he saw. At length his well- 
practised eye selects a choice morsel. 

** There, now, Mr. B.," he would say, advancing towards tht 
article in question, '* there, now, is what I would call a nice little 
roast. That does you credit What may the weight be ?" 

The butcher instinctively takes it down, and puts it into tibe 
scale; not, however, with much alacrity, for he has certain mis- 
givings on the subject. But Sandy never minds this, though he 
sees it very well : he is not to be driven from his purpose by sulky 
looks. <* Eleven pounds and a half, Mr. Lorimer," at length 
says the butcher. 

' " Boy," says Sandy, addressing a little ragged urchin, who is in 
waiting to carry for customers, ** take this out to my house ;'' and, 
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without giving the butcher time to adopt counteracting measures, 
riionld he hare contemplated themi the beef was popped into the 
boy's tray, and despatched from the premises. This is one 
particular point in the forager's practice. Another is, never to 
trust to the seller of an article sending it home to you, but always 
to see it despatched, beyond hope of recal, before leaving the shop 
yourself. These points Mr. Lorimer always carefully observed, 
and his success was commensurate with his forethought. 

Besides catering for the family, however, Mr. Lorimer picked up 
a very tolerable independent living of his own ; and this he 
accomplished by the following process. On entering a grocer's 
shop, he is particularly struck with the rich look of a cut cheese 
that is lying on the counter. He openly expresses his admiration 
of it, being on a familiar footing with the shopkeeper. He takes 
up the knife that is lying beside it, with a hearty, pleasant freedom 
of manner ; keeping the shopkeeper the while in play by an ani- 
mated conversation. He cuts off a whacking slice, aud despatches 
it, having probably asked his friend to toss him over a biscuit. 
lAmcheon, then, has been secured, but something is wanted to 
wash it down. A glass of ale or a draught of porter is in request, 
but this he cannot with a good grace ask where he has had his 
cheese. Indeed, there is no such opportunity as would warrant 
him in asking it He must catch some one of his numerous friends 
in the liquor line in the act, in the particular predicament, of 
bottling ; and this a little perseverance, aided by a shrewd guess of 
the most likely places, enables him to accomplish. He has also 
acquired the free entrance (by what means we know not) of a 
certain range of bonded cellars, where he can, occasionally, pick 
up a glass or two of choice wine, which, with a biscuit, and per- 
haps a slice of ham foraged in some other quarter, he can make a 
pretty substantial passover. 

Such, then, is Mr. Lorimer. 

The next on our list is Major Longson, — the civil, polite, well- 
informed, bowing-and-scraping Major Longson. By the way, we 
never knew precisely how he acquired this same military title ; we 
rather think it w.as a locol-militia honour, for the major's name 
never appeared in any army-list. Be this as it may, however, 
major he was always called, and by no other title was he known. 

The major was an elderly man, grey*headed, and of a grave, 
thoughtful, and intelligent countenance ; mild and pleasant of 
speech — soft, smooth, and insinuating ; but he was a most deter- 
mined forager and a perfect master of his business, which, how- 
ever, he conducted In a quiet, gentlemanly sort of way. In his 
mode of proceeding there was a peculiarity which does not charac- 
teftse the practice of the other two. The major dealt largely in 
sampiet, — samples of wine, samples of cheese, samples of tea, 
samples of everything ; but we suppose we must be more explicit. 
To be so, then. The major had a habit of making tours amongst 
the dealers in the articles named, and all others useful in house- 
keeping, (the major was a bachelor, and had therefore no family to 
provide for, nobody but himself,) and in the most polite and engag- 
ing manner possible, requested a sample of some particular com- 
modity. It was at once given him ; and if the article was, say 
tea, he never failed to go home with at least a pound weight in his 
pocket ; and so of all the other necessaries of which he stood in 
need. 

We have often been surprised at the singular talent which the 
m^or possessed of scenting out edibles, and that in the most 
unlikely places. He must either have had some wonderful gift of 
nose, or some strange intuitive guiding power that conducted him 
to his prey. A friend of ours and an acquaintance of the major's, 
at whose place of business he occasionally called, once happened 
to have a small consignment of figs from Smyrna sent to him. 
Our friend was in a totally different line of business, dealing in 
nothing that would either eat or drink, but of this consignment he 
took charge, stowing the drunu of figs into a small dark back room 
that they might be out of harm's way ; being too tempting an 
article to keep in an exposed place. But, of idl the depredators 
whom our friend dreaded, there was no one whom he so much 
feared as the major, whose foraging habits he well knew. When 
he came, therefore, the door of the little apartment in which the 
figs were stored was always carefully closed, and every allusion to 
^e delicate fruit sedulously avoided in his presence. Vain pre- 
caution ! Bootless anxiety ! One morning the major entered our 
friend's counting-house with a peculiarly bland countenance, and 
smiling and bowing, said, he had been informed that Mr. S. had 
got a consignment of figs ! If perfectly convenient, he would like 
to see them ; — he was extremely fond of figs ; — a fine wholesome 
fruit, &c &c. 

We leave the reader to conceive our friend's amaxement and 



mortification on being thus addressed by the major —the man, 
all others, firom whom he was most desirous to conceal the loacio 
treasure ; for he knew that he would not only carry off the \ 
sample for himself, but that he would come day after day, at I 
as a fig remained, to get samples for his friends, (this, of c 
fudge,) in an aflbcted zeal to find purchasen for the 
All this accordingly took place, and the mi^or effected an < 
into the fig-room, carried off his sample, and retomed to the cfaaiye 
next day ; but, fortunately, the figs had been all disposed of and 
removed in the interim. Our friend could never conceiTe wbere 
or how the major had obtained his intelligence in the case jut 
mentioned ; but it was, after all, only one of a thousand every whit 
as mysterious and unaccountable. The major vras evidently bon 
with an intuitive talent for finding the depositories of good tfaiags, 
be these where they might : they could not escape lum ; tor Ids 
vigilance was great, his scent unerring. 

Being fond of all sorts of delectable edibles, fish was, of covsey 
on the major's list ; and he was, fortunately, so situated locally as 
to put a good deal of enjoyment of this kind in his way. He livedo 
in the first place, in a village situated on the sea-coast, several of 
the wealthier inhabitants of which kept pleasure-boats, with which 
they went frequently a-fishing for amusement. Now, the siove- 
ments of these boats the su^jor watched with a sharp and wary eye, 
so that they could not land a tail, on returning from a piscatory 
expedition, without his presence or his knowledge. Hovering 
about on the coast, like a huge sea-gull, he pounced on the host 
the moment it touched the strand ; having been seen, some tisse 
previously, bowing, and scraping, and smiling to the party as they 
approached the shore. " Pleasant day, gentlemen, for yow ex- 
curaion ; — excellent sport, I hope — some beautiful fish, no doobL 
Ah ! there now !" — (the major is now leaning over the guowsle^ 
and pointing out with his cane some of the choicest spedssens of 
the finny tribe which it contains,) — ** there is a lovely fish : three 
pound weight, if it's an ounce. There is another beantifiil fish, 
— and there — and there — and there : all these are ezcdlent.*' The 
amateur fishermen take the hint, and the miyor is invited to take a 
few. He runs up to the house : in a twinkling a servsnt-giil, 
with a clean towel or a basin, is at the side of the boat, with the 
major's compliments to *' the gentlemen," and in another twin- 
kling a doxen of the best fish are on their way to the major's 
kitchen! 



CURIOUS INSTANCE OF SPBCTRAX ILLUSION. 

A TOUNO man of fortune, who had led what is called so gay a 
life as considerably to injure both his health and fbrtnne, was at 
length obliged to consult the physician upon the means of restor- 
ing at least the former. One of his principal complaints was the 
fr^uent presence of a set of apparitions, resembling a band of 
figures dressed in green, who performed in his drawing-room a 
singular dance, to which he was compelled to bear witness ; thoigh 
he knew, to his great annoyanoe, that the whole corpt de baOet 
existed only in his own imagination. His physician immediately 
informed him, that he had lived upon town too fast and too loQg 
not to require an exchange to a more healthy and natural ooiirse 
of life. He therefore prescribed a gentle course of medicine, Imt 
earnestly recommended to his patient to retire to his own house in 
the country, observe a temperate diet and early houra, practiaing 
regular exercise, on the same principle avoiding fetigue ; and 
assured him that, by doing so, he might bid adieu to black qiirits 
and white, blue, green, and grey, with all their trumpery. His 
patient observed Uie advice, and prospered. His physician, after 
the interval of a month, received a grateful letter from him, ac- 
knowledging the success of his regimen. The green goblins had 
disappeared, and with them the unpleasant train of emotuma to 
which their visits had given rise, and the patient had ordered his 
town-house to be disfuniished and sold, while the furniture was to 
be sent down to his residence in the country, where he iras deter- 
mined in future to spend his life, without exposing himself to the 
temptations of town. One would have supposed this a well-devised 
scheme for health. But, alas ! no sooner had the furniture of the 
London drawing-room been placed in order in the gallery of the 
old manor-house, than the former delusion returned in full force ! 
— the green figurantet, whom the patient's depraved imagination 
had so long associated with these moveables, came capering and 
frisking to accompany them, exclaiming with great glee, as if the 
sufferer should have been rejoiced to see them — '* Here we all are ! 
here we all are !" The visionary, if I recollect right, was so much 
shocked at their appearance, that he retired abrot^, in despair that 
any part of Britain could shelter him from the daily persecotioa 
of this domestic ballet— iSTir WaUer Scoti. 
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THE HORSE-CHESNUTS OP THE PALAIS ROYAL. 

On the ereiiiDg of the I2ih of July 1789, the. Parisians first 
learned that their faroorite, Necker, had been banished from the 
ccMirt. The garden of the Palais Rojral, which was the place of 
rendexTOVs of the agitators of that day, was thronged with citizens. 
All were in agitation and confosion. Indignation and wishes, for 
revenge filled erery breast, bat no one da^ to give vent to the 
tbonghts which burned within him. Suddenly a young man broke 
trouk the crowd, and mounting upon a table which had been placed 
fior refreshments under the noble trees which then duuled the 
garden, he thus addressed the people : " Let us each wear a green 
iMancb-— lor green is the colour of hope — ^and let us march against 
cor oppressors." 

Popular indignation is like a train laid of gunpowder. Though 
fraught with mighty mischief, it remains cold and quiet till t£e 
animating spark is applied which makes it burst forth with resist- 
kes fury. Thus it was with the Parisians. The words of Camille 
Desmotdins (for it was he who had addressed them) were the 
enliTening spark ; his hearers were seized with a sudiden enthn- 
siaam that bore everything before it. They tore down the branches 
of the magnificent horse-ohesnuts which hung abore their heads ; 
tiiey spent the following day in organizing their measures and 
supplying themselTCS with arms; and on July 14th, with the 
hoTse-chMnnt branches yet woTcn round their hats, they had 
attacked and taken tiie Bastile. 

Those horse-chesnuts I Little did their planter think they would 
ever serve as emblems of liberty. In the year 1629, the Cardinal 
Richelieu began to build the magnificent palace, since called the 
P^ais Royal ; and in the central garden he had planted horse- 
chesnut trees, then newly introduced into France ; he having con- 
ceived the idiea of having them trained so as to form one vast 
canopy supported on arobes, to throw a refreshing shade over the 
whole garden. The Cardinal was then in the zenith of his power ; 
a body guard had just been appointed to attend him ; he had 
triumphed over his enemies; and, in fact, ruled France more 
deq»oticany than any absolute monarch. He said himself, that 
whatever he willed he did ; and as he willed to make his horse- 
chesnuts magnificent trees, all that man could do, aided by un- 
bounded power and unlimited wealth, was done. It is said that 
the Cardinal expended 300,000 francs upon this garden, and that 
it amply repaid the wealth and labour bestowed upon it. 

In this garden Louis XIII. delighted to walk with his favourite 
minister ; and when Richelieu died he left it and the palace to his 
sovereign. Louis died a few months after the Cardinal, and the 
palace, the name of which was now changed from the Palais 
Cardinal to the Palais Royal, became the favoarite residence of Anue 
of Austria, mo&er of Louis XIV., during his minority. Under 
the shade of these trees did that much-praised monarch imbibe his 
first lessons of tyranny from the artfU Mazarin ; under these trees 
were those measures devised which led to all the troubles of the 
Fronde ; and in this garden Mazarin received the mandate which, 
for a time, banished Um from France. 

When Louis XIV. attained his fuU power, he gave this palace 
to his brother Philip, duke of Orleans ; whose wife, the Princess 
Henrietta of England, drank in this garden the fatal eau »uorie 
which caused her death. His second wife, the witty Duchess, 
whose Memoirs cf (he Court of Louis XIV, are so well known, 
delighted to walk under these trees, and by her amusing sallies to 
delight her attendant nobles. In 1787, the Palais Royal came 
into the possession of the famous Egalite ; and as it was then his 
great object to be popular, he threw the garden open to the public. 

From this period the garden of the Palais Royal was the 
general rendezvous of the Parisian citizens ; and here^ they met to 
discuss the measures of government and organize tiieir resistance. 
Seats were placed at intervals under the trees ; and in the centre, 
under the shade of the largest tree in the garden, the famous 
Arlre de Cracovie, was a table, on which the citizens were sup- 
plied by the servants of the Duke with refreshments gratis. It was 
on this table that Camille Desmoulins mounted when he addressed 
the people ; and from this tree that the first badges of French 
liberty were torn. Alas ! that they who fought so bravely for 
freedom should so abuse it when obtained. But their minds had 
been debased by sUvery, and they struggled against their oppressors 
like demons rather than like men. 

Soon after the commencement of the Revolution, the greater 
part of the trees of the Palais Royal were removed, and a row of 
shops, and gambling and coffee houses, were erected ; and a circus 
was erected in the centre among the remaining trees. 

In 1798 this building took fire, and was burnt to the ground, the 



venerable horse-chesnuts perishing in the flames. Pale and sickly 
sucken, which look like ghosts of the former trees, have risen 
from the roots ; but their leaves no longer wear the bright tints of 
hope ; they are brown and withered, like the hopes of the Parisians. 
One of these trees comes into leaf much sooner than the othen ; 
and it is a remarkable fact that when Napoleon Bonaparte return^ 
from Elba on March 20th, 1815, the only tree in leaf at that eariy 
season which could give his foUowera green boughs, was a tree in 
the garden of the Palais Royal, and one in the gardens of the 
Tuileries which had been reared from the same old stock. 



HINTS ABOUT THE INVISIBLE WORLD. 

What a vast world is nearly crumbled into ruins under the 
iron grasp of intellect 1 All that can be conceived of the most 
sublime, mean, terrific, vulgar, wild, and stupid, .is heaping 
together, like a worthless pile of rubbish ! ** Airs from heaven, 
and blasts from hell," are resolved into agitations of the atmo- 
sphere. Old women are as snug and safe as if they were in para- 
dise. One would be hanged if he drowned a witch. Mra. Veal's 
ghost sells no more of "Drelincourt on Death." The "second 
sight " is a pair of spectacles. Milton's celestial host are ** shorn 
of their beams ** by the same process which has divested Shak- 
tpeare's hags of all their unearthly terrora. The very schoolboy, 
passing through a churohyard, instead of ** whistling to keep Ms 
courage up," discouraes of *' natural magic," Th6 mechanic, 
travelling in the dark, is as composed as the assessor of the West- 
minster Assembly, who, when be beheld his satanic majesty 
standing by his bedside, waited patiently to receive his commands, 
but the silence continuing unbroken, he coolly told him, " If thou 
hast nothing to do, I have," and so turned himself to sleep. No 
man now gets a chance of drawing up a deed of partnenhip, 
signed with his own blood. Qoacks sell pills, but nobody has 
discovered the elisir vitm. Nature, in the '* Invisible World," 
once ** abhorred a vacuum," and therefore '* no place was void, 
but all full of spirits, devils, or other inhabitants ; not so much as 
a hair-breadth was empty in heaven, earth, or water above or 
under the earth.'* But the very invisible world is becoming a 
vacuum itself; where spirits, devils, hobgoblins, fairies, witches, 
and all the other rout, once sported, roaring, yelling, singing, 
dancing, or riding on broomsticks, there is now nothing but 
atmospheric vapoura, exhalations, aurora borealis, steam-engines, 
and natural phenomena. 

A plague on their natural phenomena ! One now-a-days can& 
not indolge in a good ghost-story without being laughed at I It 
is as hard to get a believer in witchcraft, as it was once to find a 
sceptic who would dare to doubt Everything must be explained 
and expounded ; our very children begin to question, inquire 
if angels really have wings, ask for the precise latitude and longi- 
tude of Robinson Crusoe's island, and wonder what kind of a 
bundle the honest Pilgrim in his Progress had tied upon his back. 
It was not so with our forefathers. They believed too much, and 
we believe too little. The catalogue of what they did believe is 
formidable enough. " Some one knave in a white sheet hath 
cozened and abased many thousands, specially when Robin Good- 
fellow kept such a coil in the country. In our childhood our 
mothera' maids have so terrified us with an ugly devil having 
horns on his head, fire in his mouth, and a tail at his breech ; 
eyes like a basin, fangs like a dog, claws like a bear, a skin like 
a negro^ and a voice roaring like a lion, whereby we start and are 
afraid when we hear one cr^ Bahi and they have so firayd us 
with bull-beggan, spirits, witches, urchins, elves, hags, fairies, 
satyrs. Pans, fauues, sylvans, Kitt.with-the*candlestick, tritons, 
centaun, dwarfr, giants, imps, conjurors, nymphs, changelings, 
incubus, Robin Goodfellow, ue spoorn, the man-in-the-oak, the 
heUwain, the fire-drake, the puckle, Tom Thomb, Hobgoblin, 
Tom Tumbler, Boneless, and such other bngbean, that we are 
afraid of our own shadows, insomuch that some never fear the 
devil but on a dark night ; and then a polled sheep is a perilous 
beast, and many times is taken for our fisither's soul, specially in 
a churchyard, where a right hardy man heretofore durst not to 
have passed by night but his hair would stand upright. Well, 
thanks be to God, this wretched and cowardly infidelity, since the 
preaching of the gospel, is in part forgotten, and, doubtless, the 
rest of these illusions will, in a short time, by God's grace, be 
detected, and vanish away." 

" It would require a better demonologist than I am," says Sur 
Walter Scott, " to explain the various obsolete superstitions 
which Reginald Scot has introduced as articles of the old English 
faith^ into the preceding passage. . • The catalogue, however, 
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»ervet to show what progrws the English haye made in two 
oentnrietf in forgetting the very names of objects whioh had been 
the sonroes of terror to their ancestors of the Elizabethan age." 

To the same effect speaks Godwin. *' The improrements that 
hare been made in natural philosophy hsTe, by degrees, conrinced 
the enlightened part of mankind that the material uciverse is 
everywhere snhjeot to laws, fixed in their weight, measore, and 
duration, capable of the most exact calculation, and which in no 
case admit of variation and exception. It was otherwise in the 
infti^cy and less mature state of human knowledge. The chain 
of causes and consequences was yet unrecogoised ; and events 
occurred for whioh no sagacity that was then in being was able to 
assign an original Hence men felt themselves habitually dis- 
posed to refer many of the appearances with which they were 
oonversant to the agency of invisible intelligence; sometimes 
vnder the influence of a benignant disposition, sometimes of 
malice, and sometimes, perhaps, firom an inclination to make 
themselves sport of the wonder and astonishment of ignorant 
mortals. Omens and portents told these men of some piece of 
good or ill fortune speedily to befall them. The flight of birds 
was watched by them as foretokening somewhat important. 
Thunder excited in them a feeling of supernatural terror. 
Eclipses with fear of change perplexed the nations. The pheno- 
mena of the heavens, regular and irregular, were anxiously re- 
marked from the same principle. During the hours of darkness 
men were apt to see a superoatural being in every bush ; and 
they could not cross a receptacle for the dead, without expecting 
to encounter some one of the departed uneasily wandering among 
graves, or commissioned to reveal somewhat momentous and 
deeply affecting to the survivors. Fairies danoed in the moonlight 
glade ; and something preternatural perpetually occurred to fill 
the living with admiration and awe.** 

That all this rubbish has been swept away is certainly matter 
of sincere congratulation. The intelleot of man must necessarily 
have been pressed down under such a load of imaginary nonsense. 
The affections were dcmraved and perverted uiuier the fear of 
witchcraft. Law was abused, religion insulted, and the character 
of God aflVonted by the most stupid, mean, and cruel supersti. 
tions. But has not wheat been rooted up in weeding out the 
tares ? Has the public mind not lost somewhat of that relish for 
those works of high imagfaiation which deal with invbible things ? 
In giving up ghosts have we not neariy lost siffht of angels ? It 
seems to be an inevitable concomitant of man^ progress, that in 
freat alterations and transitions something should be lost as well 
as gahied. The hand-loom weavers of Glasgow, Preston, &e., 
have long groaned under the effbct of those gigantic inventions 
which have diffused manufectures over the world. The road, 
innkeeners and stage-eoach proprietors are feeling the effects of 
railroads. So, in the n^on of mind, we have lost as well as 
gained; and in turning out the black, grey, green, and blue 
sphrits, with all their trumpery, from the invisible worid, we 
have neariy demolished the invisible worid altogether. Opinion 
is, doubtless, in this respect, as bi other matters, in a sUte of 
gradual ^Wmom. To separate the genuhie metal flrom the refuse 
incorporated wMi it, a mejting of the entire mass seems neces- 
sary. But it is very unlikely that tiie mind of man can remain 
at rest widiout an " invisible world." The vast void which, in 
all ages, and in all countries, has been filled up with both the 
poetry and the prose of superstition, must be occupied with just 
and commensurate opinions, worthy of man as a rational being, 
and of tiie progress of society. 

Meantime, we oonfess to a strong tendency, not so much to 
beHeve in a ghost, as to be ^f^«t%d of one. We do not like to 
thhik of tfiHU when solitary at dark midnight We are inclined 
to wonder, with Dr. Johnson, how «< six thousand years have now 
elapsed since the creation of the world, and still it seems undo- 
dded whether or not there has been an instance of the spirit of 
any person appearing after death. AU aroumeni is agamti U, 

An intimate friend, on whose entire veradty we can rely, com- 
municates the following case, which shows that strange doings do 
stUl occasiooallT occur, hi spite of modem phUoeophy. 

We were residing hi a house (about seven years ago) in which 
a variety of noises were heard, shniUr in nature and character to 
those which Southey has so minute^ related in his Lifb of the 
Wesleys, as occurring in the house of their parents. Every 
attempt was made by persons not dii^KMcd to give themselves up 
to the infiuence of blind terror, in order to disoover by what 
"'^~- the nolaes aad disturlMiioet were produced, but in vain. 



As the house was a boarding-school for a select number of Touag 
ladies, it was of great importance to the amiable and inteUigent 
mistress of the mansion, tW it should not be known, even to the 
inmates, that " midnight scenes" occurred, as they would very 
naturally be attributed to trickery, and as she herself did so attri. 
bute them. Little notice was therefore taken of the diaturbaaees, 
and the servants were quietly changed, without die real reasoa 
being assigned. Still the noises continued, and the whole hooie- 
hold beoame aware of them. A strict search and investigatiea 
led to nothing — there seemed no possible means of eommuBicatioa 
by which they could be produced, and the inmates appeared all 
too visibly under the influence of terror to be likely to be con. 
niving at any trick. The writer has sat up with the lady of the 
house (a woman of polished education and very exoelleot sense 
and courage), and heard the fall of a heavy foot approaching the 
room-door ; and when a rush was made into the passage M^hing 
could be seen. A latch purposely fhstened has been shakcD with 
great violence, no person being within the doset, the door ef 
which it secured. Noises like animals fi|^ting and scratchinc in 
passages, and like something fbriously sweeping up and down 
stairs, were perpetually heard. The writer was sitdag vrith 
several other persons in the kitchen, when the supposed ap paii- 
tioo, ghost, or evil spirit, came distinetiy down stairs, rnshed 
across the kitchoi-floor, apparently entered a large water-butt, 
agitated the water with violence, as if it had been all thrown out 
suddenly, while not a drop was found to be spilled, nor the wmtsr 
in the least disturbed. Bk>ws were also distributed by the wicked 
spirit or maltdous trickster-^the writer received one while lyiif 
in bed awake. These were the general character ef the noetnmd 
disturbances ; if they were the result of trick, they were managed 
with a dexterity, and continued with a perseverance, quite asto- 
nishing, and worthy of some nobler employment, while their 
effect was most disastrous— 4hey ruined the school, and sbsitl| 
afterwards the mistress of the school died. 

The reader may depend on the^^it as hers stated, and perhaps 
some of them may have had similar circumstaaees coming under 
their personal cognisance. The rnodu^ o p » ramM may be eaqilains^ 
by Brewster, but we have never yet been able to dear up, to our 
own satisfaction, whether the noises proceeded firom ghosts, cats, 
rats, or quicksilver. They have, at all events, left on our minds 
a strong disposition to swallow a good ghost story, and a tendency 
to bear a grudge against any hard-headed member of a Mechanics' 
Institution, who would spoil us of our pleasure in believii^ it. 

Lest we should lose favour with any of our readers, we wiH 
freely confess, in the words of Sir Walter Scott, that '* tales of 
ghosts and demonology are out of date at forty years and upwaidsj 
it is only in the morning of life that this flieliag of superstition 
* comes o'er us like a summer cloud,' affecting us with fear, 
which is solemn and awful rather than painful. The pr esen t 
fashion of the worid seems to be ill-suited for stndiea of this 
fisntastio nature ; and the most ordinary mechanic has learaiag 
sufficient to laugh at the figments which, in former tisocs, were 
believed by persons far advanced in the deepest knoiri«%e ef 
the age. 

** I cannot, however, in conscience, carry my oplnkiii of my 
countrymen's good sense so fer as to exculpate them entirely 
from the charge of credulity. Those who are disposed to look 
for them may, without much trouble, see such manifest signs, 
both of superstition and the disposition te believe in its doctrines, 
as may render it no useless occupation to compare die femes of 
our fethers with our own. The sailors have a proverb that every 
man in his lifetime must eat a peck of fanpurtty i and it seems 
yet more clear that every generation of the husssn race must 
swallow a certain measure of nonsense. There remains hope, 
however, that the grosser feulta of our ancestors are now cot ef 
date ; and that whatever follies the present race may be gnilty ef, 
the sense of humanity is too universally spread to permit tkkcm t» 
think of tormenting wretches till they eonfees what is imposdhls, 
and then bummg them for their pains.** 



BVORBTS, 

A SECRET is like silence— you cannot talk about it, and keep 
it ; it is like money— when once you know there is any concealed, 
it is half disqpvered. *' My dear Murphy," said an Irishman to 
his friend, •* why did you betray the secret I told you P "— *• Is it 
betraying you call it? Sure, when I found I wasn't able to keep 
it myself, didn't I do well to teU it to somebody that could ? "— 
Tin Trumpet. 
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CAN THIS BE SAID OP YOU! 
Ths Habits ot a Man of Businkss. — ^A sacred regard to 
Che principles of jvstioe forms the basis of every transactioii, and 
regvlates the condnct of the upright man of bushiess. He is strict 
in keeping his engagements, does nothing carelesslj or in a harry, 
employs nobody to do what he can easily do himscify keeps erery- 
thtng in its proper place, leaves nothing nndone that oof^t to he 
done, and which circumstaooes permitted him to do ; — keeps his 
designs and business from the view of others^ is prompt and deci- 
sive with his customers, and does not ovm-nLADi with his 
cental ; — prefers short credits to long ones, and cash to credit at 
all times, when they can be advantag^usly made, either in buying 
or seUing, and small profits in credit-cases with little risk, to the 
chance of better gains with more hasard. He is dear and explicit 
in an his bargains ; leaves nothing of consequence to memory, 
which he can and ought to commit to writing ; keeps copies of all 
his important letters which he sends away, and has every letter, 
invoice, &c. belonging to his business titled, classed, and put 
away ; never suffers his desk to be confused with many papers 
lying upon it ; is always at the head of 1^ business, well knowing 
that, if he leave it, it will leave him ; holds it as a maiim, that he 
whose credit is suspected is not safe to be trusted ; is constantly 
examining his books, and sees through all his afairs as far as care 
and attention enable him ; balances regularly at stated times, and 
then makes out and transmits all his accounts current to his cus- 
tomers, both at home and abroad ; avoids, as much as possible, sll 
sorts of accomnaodadon in money matters and law-suits, where 
there is the least hazard ; is eccmomical in his expenditure, always 
liTiug within his income ; keeps a memorandum-book, with a 
pencil, in his pocket, in which he notes every little particular 
relative to appointments, addresses, and petty-cash Bsatten; is 
cantions how he becomes security for any person, and is generous 
only when urged by motives of humsnity. 



QUARREL BETWEEN A LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 
AND A COURT-MARTIAL. 

Occasionally, cases have occurred where members of Courts- 
martial have been sul^ectsd to heavy penalties, for exercising an 
arbitrary or unjust authority; and these have been produced by 
appeal to the higher courts of law at Westminster, which take 
precedence of Court-martial law, and sometimes reverse or annul 
the proceedings of these inquests. We shall relate one instance, 
where the dignity and supremacy of the Court of Common Pleas 
was established, and a <^uestion which, up to that time, appears 
to have been involved m doubt, set at rest for ever by the firm 
conduct of Chief Justice Willes. It is a very remarkable case, 
and has been alluded to by Sir John Barrow in his reoantly 
published life of Lord Anscm, for it occurred during the time 
that his lordship held a seat at the Board of Admiralty. 

The matter was this. In the year 174S, Captain Harry Pow- 
lett, commanding the Orford, 50, in the West Indies, brought his 
Hentenant of marines, George Fry, to trial, on charges of dis- 
obedience of orders, &c. Sir Chaloner Ogle was president of the 
Court-martial, which adjudged Fry to fifteen years imprisonment ! 
to be dbmissed the con>s, and rendered incapable of ever serving 
his Msjesty in any future capacity. It appears, that not only 
was Mr. Fry kept fourteen months in close arrest, but that the 
evidence against him wss not oral, being made up of the deposi- 
tions of persons whom he had never seen or heard of, reduced to 
writing several davs before the Court assembled ; and that alto- 
geUier the proceedings, as well ss the sentence, were illegaL 

On the case being renresented to the Privy Council, the king 
was pleased to remit tne punishment, snd order Mr. Fry to be 
released ; but that gentleman forthwith instituted proceedings in 
the Common Pleas against the president of the Court-martial, and 
leeovered i^lOOO damages : the judge moreover faiforming him, 
that he was at liberty to bring a sepsrate action against every 
member of the Court. 

Acting upon this advice, Mr. Fry took occasion, while a Court- 
martial was sitting at Deptford upon Admirals Matthews and 
Lestock in 1746, to sue out a writ of capias against Rear- 
admiral Mayne, and Captain Rentone, two members of the Court 
who had formerly tried him, and, both being arrested, the other 
members were highly incensed at this insult to their authority, 
and, having met tvrioe in consoltation, drew up resolntionB on 
themsshrei with some dsgrse of acri- 



mony against Chief Justice Willes. They forwarded their resolu- 
tions to the Admiralty, requesting they might be laid before the 
king, and demanded ** satis&ction for the high insult on their 
president (Mayne) from all persons how high soever in office, 
who had set on foot this arrest, or in any degree advised or pro- 
moted it," and remonstrating, that, l^ the said arrest, '*the 
order, discipline, and government, of his Majesty's armies by sea 
was dissolved." 

The Lords of the Admiralty, participating in the feelings of the 
Court, instantly laid the resolutions before the king, who, being 
remarkablv tenacious respecting military discipline, espoused the 
cause of the officers, and commanded the Duke of Newcastle, his 
principal secretary of state, to inform the Lords of the Admiralty, 
*' that his Mi^ty expressed great displeasure at the insult offered 
to the Court-martial, by which the military discipline of the Navy 
is so much affected ; and the king hirhly disapproves of the beha- 
viour of Lieutenant Fry on the occasion,'* Stc, 

But the Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas was nothing 
daunted by these manifestations. No sooner was he apprised of 
the resolutions of the Court- martial, than be caused each indi- 
vidual member to be taken into custody, and he was proceeding 
forthwith to punish them for contempt of Court, and assert the 
dignity and authority of his office, when he was induced to stay 
his proceedings by the following apology, signed by the president 
and all the members of the Court : — 

** As nothing is more becoming a gentleman than to acknow- 
ledge himself to be in the wrong, so soon ss he is sensible he is 
so, and to make satisfaction to any person he has injured ; we 
therefore, whose names are underwritten, being thoroughly con- 
vinced that we were entirely mistaken in the opinion we had 
conceived of Lord Chief Justice Willes, think ourselves obliged in 
honour, as well as justice, to make him satiafoction as far as it ia 
in our power. And, as the injury we did him was of a public 
nature, we do, in this public manner declare, that we are now 
satisfied the refleetious cast upon him In our resolutions of Uie 
16th and 21st of May last, were unjust, unwarrantable, and with- 
out any foundation whatsoever: and we do ask pardon of his 
lordship, and of the Court of Common Pleas, for the indignity 
offered both to him and the Court." 

The apology was signed by Rear-admirals Mayne and John 
Bing, and fourteen captains, and it was ordered to be registered 
in the Remembrance Office: *'a memorial," as the Lord Chief 
Justice observed, " to the present and future ages, that whoever 
set themselves up in opposition to the laws, or think themselves 
above the law, will in the end find themsdves mistaken.** Hie 
spology, and Judge WiUes's scoeptation, were also inserted in tlie 
London Gszette of the 15th November, 1746. 

In commenting on this remarkable affair. Sir John Barrow 
expresses a doubt whether any Chief Justice of the present day 
would, for such an offence, have exacted sach an apology ; or, 
whether if he did, any body of naval officers assembled on such a 
public duty, would have submitted to make one of so humiliating 
a nature? We know not how this may be ; but, with the above 
case on record, we i m ag i ne it would be difficult to find any body 
of naval officers so ignorant, or so wilful, as to bring ahont the 
necessity for sudi a step, by treating the authority of the superior 
Courts with contempt. 



CHAaACTBaiBTICS Or AVSmALIAN ABOniGINIS. 

Thk natives were well acquainted with the effect of a musket, 
slthoush not the least alarmed at having one fired off near them. 
Everyuiing they saw excited their admiration, particularly the 
carpenter's tools and our clothes ; but what appeared to surprise 
them above all other things was ths effect produced upon the flesh 
by a burning-fflass, and of its causing the explosion of a train of 
gunpowder. They perfectly understood that it was from the sun 
that the fire was produced ; for, on one occasion, when Jack re- 
quested me to watch two or three strangers whom he had brought 
to visit us, I explained to him that it could not be done whilst the 
sun was clouded. He then waited patiently for five minutes, 
until the sunshine reappeared, when he instantly reminded me of 
the removal of die obstacle. He was a good deal surprised at my 
collecting the rays of the sun upon my own hand, supposing that I 
was callous to the pain, firom which he had himself before shrunk} 
but, as I held the glass within the focus distance, no painful sen- 
sation was produced : after which, he presented me his own arm, 
and allowed me to bum it, so long as I chose to hold the glass, 
without flinching in the least ; which, with greater reason, equally 
astonished us in our tum^— Jtfit^ MUoML 
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INDIAN COSMOGONY. 

The Chippewayan Indians believe *' that at first the globe was one rast 
and entire ocean. Inhabited by no creature, except a mighty bird, whose eyes 
were Are and whose glances were lightning, and the clapping of whose wings 
was thunder. On his descent to the ocean, and on his approaching it, the 
earth instantly rose up and remained on the surfaoe of the water."— 
Mackenxie*i Travel** 

TEASING WITH CtURSTIONS. 
Bosweli says that Dr. Johnson could not bear being teased with questions. 
** I was onoe present,** he says, ** when a gentleman (the gentlonan is sup- 
posed to have been Bosweli himself) asked so many, as ' Whut did you do, 
sir ?' * What did you say, sir ?' that he at last grew enraged, and said, * I 
will not be put to the question. Don't you consider, sir, that these are not 
the manners of a gentleman ? I will not be baited with tehat and tohp : what 
is this? what is that? why Is a cow's tail long? why is a fox's tail bushy ?' 
The gentleman, who was a good deal out of countenance, said, ' Why, sir, 
you are so good, that I ventured to trouble you.' To which he answered, 
* Sir, my being 80 i^ood is no reason why you should be so <// /'** 

EFFORT. 
Thus it is, that Ood wHls man to be great— that Ood wills man to be 
l^PPy* ^ort is the condition— ^orf the means. Effort the vehicle and the 
hope of all that he is ever to be. Effort over nature— effort over the world 
— effcnrt, aspeolally, over Himsel/r—Rev, Q, Armttrong, 

TIME PRESENT. 
The present moment is important chiefly as It affects those which are 
future ; begins, or strengthens an evil or virtuous habit, deprives or amends 
the soul, hardens or softens the heart, and contributes in this way to advance 
us towards heaven, or towards helL There is no man who is not better or 
worse to-day, by means of what he thought, designed, or did yesterday. The 
present day, therefore, is not only important in itself, as a season for which 
we must give an account, but because of the influence which it will have on 
the events of the morrow.— iZ^v. T. Dwight, 

CONTENTMENT. 

That lovely bird of Paradise, Christian contentment, can fit and sing In a 
oagBof affliction and confinement, or fiy at liberty through the vast expanse, 
with almost equal satisfaction ; while " Even so. Fatho*, for so It seemoth 
good in thy sight," is the chief note of Its oelestial song I— Sioafn. 

GOOD AND EVIL. 

Why there is pain and death in the world, it has not yet pleased the 
Father to declare ; but since his goodness Is abundant, and his wisdom and 
power have no bounds, we cannot doubt but that the reasons, when they 
shall be made known, will attest some hidden wisdom, which Man is not yet 
able to comprehend. All that we yet know is, that everything exists by 
God's absolute decree : that evil exists ; and therefore that evil exists by 
God's absolute decree. Why plagues and earthquakes have desolated the 
earth, why pain and guilt have troubled mankind, we may hope to learn 
hereafter ; and till then we may wait patiently, since we see how beauty 
rises up out of the dust, how peace issues from woe, and how purity is 
wrought out of repentance.— 3far(fn«aM'# Eeeaye, 

INFANCY. 
It may have been observed of children who are well treated, and In tole- 
rably happy circumstances, there is a certain air of composure and confi- 
dence which we oould call an air of authority in men, and which arises from 
their ignorance of fear, and their habit of finding themselves deferred to in 
many of their desires. These, blind with the consciousness of weakness, 
with the simplicity natural to their age, and the imperfect expansion of 
their mental powers, produce an expression of a most exquisite nature, but 
which though commonly teeny is most difBcult to seixe ; this is what the 
older Italian painters have given, not perfectly, but in a very surprising 
degree. Some of the groups of angels hanging in festoons fh>m clouds, will 
be found to present an astonishing variety of this sort of beauty— Judges of 
three years old. Soldiers kA/ow^ Philosophers of tvoo . But who shall paint this 
expression, equal to the remembrance of it, in the bosoms of those who have 
been most interested to obeerveit ? Who that has dosdy and quietly observed 
the progress of an infiant's mind, its development, by attaching itself like a 
woodbine to the old supports of the family ; putting forth to-day a tendril ; 
to-morrow, a bud ; next day, a fiower ; who shall think of seeing it perfect 
In painting ? In a child's face, curiosity and love stand like cherubs ready • 
to fiy from his eyes : his mind is ever active, and ever making new disco- 
veries i ever rewarding its own activity, aod ever seeking the assistance of 
others : It is the mily agreeable view of existence ; and to be melancholy in 
rsgardingjfc child, it is necessary to think of him when he shall be one no 
longer.— /oAfi Beott, 

C0NTR0YBR8T. 
Controversy, indeed. Is unfavourable to piety, and to every Christian 
feeling : it is too commonly the food uf malevolence, rancour, and obstinacy ; 
but the examination and comparison of the different parts of the Scripture, 
and the attention to the revealed counsels of God, which religious inquiry 
induces, are favourable to the-growth of vital religion, and the impression of 
faith upon the heart: far moreiavoarable, if we Judge from experience, than 
a settled calm.— A(Mii«r'« Apoitdieal Preaching, 



of 
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LIFE. 

If length of days be thy portion, make it not thy expectation ; reckon not 
upon long life, but live always beyoqd thy aooonnt. He that so often sar- 
viveth his expectation lives many lives, and will hardly ooniplain of ths 
shortness of his daya Time past is gone like a shadow : make times to 
come present ; oonceive that near which may be far off; a^iroximate tby 
past times by present apprehensions of them ; live like a neighbour nato 
death, fmd think there is but little to come. And since there is sometldaf 
in us that must still live on. Join both lives together ; unite them in thy 
thoughts and actions, and live in one bgt for the other. He who thus 
ordereth the purposes of his life will never be far from the next, and is ia 
some manner already in it, by a happy oonformity, and dose apprehca- 
sion of it— Sir Thomas Browne'e Potthumctu Worke. 

GENTLEMEN. 
Whoever is open, loyal, and true, whoever is of humane and 
demeanour ; whoever is h(mourable in himself, and in his Jut 
others, and requires no law but his word to make liim fulfil an 
such a man is a gentleman / and such a man may be found 
tillers of the ground.— D« Vere* 

DEATH. 

Death but supplies the oil for the inextinguishable lamp of life— 
Omniana. 

BAPTISM IN RUSSIA. 

In the rich honses, two tables are laid out in the drawing-room bj fhs 
priests ; one is covered with holy images, on theother is plaoedan ap M n aw s 
silver basin, filled with water, surrounded by small wax taper& The chief 
priest begins by consecrating the font, and plunging a silver cross r ep ea tedly 
in I he water ; he then takes the child, and, after reciting certain pngrera, 
undresses it completely. The process of immersion takes place twice, aod 
60 rigorously that the head must dlsi^pear under the wat^- ; the infant is 
then restored to Its nurse, and the sacrament is finally administered, la 
former times, when a child had the misfortune to be bom in winter. It was 
plunged without pity under the ioe, or into water of the same temperatore. 
In the present day, that rigour has been relaxed by penuiaalon of the 
church, and warm water substituted for the other ; but the oommoa people 
still adhere scrupulously to the ancient practice in all sfaaons. On these 
occasions numbers of the children are baptised at the aone time on the ioe» 
and the cold often proves fatal to them. It sometimes happens, also, that a 
child slips through the hands of the priest, and is lost, in which case bemly 
exclaims, *' God has been pleased to take this infant to himartf : hand um 
another ;" and the poor people submit to their loos without a mnrmar, as 
the diqiensatlon of Heaven.— C«|f (U'the Csar, bg Thoe. Rtikei, Esq, 

MANUFACTURE OF TAR. 

The madiinery of the world oould scarcely go on without tar ; yet we 
seldom inquire how it is made. Fir-trees {pinus sUvestris), which are 
stunted, or from situation not adi^ted to the saw-mill, are peeled of the 
bark a fathom or two up the stem. This Is done by degrees, so that the 
tree should not decay and dry up at once, but for five or six years should 
remain in a vegetating state, alive but not growing. The sap thus checked 
makes the wood richer in tar ; and at the end of six yean the tree is cut 
down, and is found almost entirely converted into the substance from wbidi 
tar is distilled. The roots, rotten stubs, and scorched trunks of the trees 
felled for clearing land, are all used for making tar. In the burning or 
distilUng, the state of the weather, rain, m wind, in packing the kiln. wiU 
make a difference of lA or 20 per cent In the produee of tar. The laboen-of 
transporting the tor out of the forest to the river-side is very great. The 
barrels containing tar are always very thick and strong, hecaaee on the way 
to market they have often to be oommitted to the stream to cany them 
down the rapids and fallB.—Lafng's Sweden. 

RUSSIAN HUMANITY. 
At the defile of Annanour, a quarantine station, we met a poor peasant, 
overwhelmed with grief, prostrated before the conunandant, and exelaim- 
ing, *' My wife and parenU are lying dead of the plague in thenext village. 
I am afraid to bury them." The Russian instantly deepatched a party of 
soldiers to set fire to all the neighbouring hamlets ; and taming to me, saU 
smilingly, •• Tis my vocation.'* I gave the unfortunate suflteer a lew 
roubles, which the commandant noticing, he laughed, and rkUc^ed the 
concern I expressed for the miserable Ossatlnlan. I subsequently mentioned 
the circumstance to Fleld-Bfarshal Count Paskewitsch at Tiflia, who also 
laughed, and said, ** You Englishmen are always Inclined to regard with 
seriousness the veriest irifies r—Captain Mignan's Joumeg, 

TRUE CONTENTMENT. 

It is right to be contented with what we have, but never wiXb what weorv; 
though the exact reverse Is the case with most men.— £(/% </ Sir J, 
Mackintosh. 

IT WAGS ITS TAIL I 

A humorist planted himself In an attitude of astonishment, wiOi bis eyes 
riveted on the well-known lion that graces the top of Northumberiand 
House in the Strand, and by exclaiming ** It wags !— it wags again !" om- 
trlvcd in a few minutes to blockade the street with a crowd, all eagerly 
waiting till tite lion should do them the honour of wagging his tail again ! 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
No. IV. 

WHAT ANIMAL MAGNETISM IS, AND WHAT IT IS NOT. 

LsT it not be imagined that we set np any pretensions to teach 
animal magnetism. Omr purpose is to acquaint the general 
reader with what we knoF on the subject, in order to assist him, 
so fiv as we are able, in forming an idea of what animal magnet- 
ism really is. The iuTestigation of anything we may commu- 
nicate, and the application of any reality it may possess, we leave 
to those eminent philosophers who haye hitherto been deterred 
from submitting Mesmerism to serious consideration, on account 
of the absurdities so interwoven as to appear identical with it, but 
who perhaps will give it their attention when it is presented to 
them divested of all miraculous agency. 

In stating our convictions to the public, we feel bound to show 
that they overtook us amid the strongest anti>magnftic prepos- 
sessions entertained from early life, and confirmed by finding, 
from actual experiment, the reputed miracles of animal magnetism 
to be wholly false, and its pretended pyscbological sympathies to 
be nothing more than illusions raised in the over-excited imagina- 
tions of weak and credulous individuals. Could we effect this 
without bringing our personal doings to the reader's notice, we 
would certainly avoid any such intrusion upon his attention ; but 
as we cannot avoid talking of ourselves, we most earnestly depre- 
cate being taxed with ^otism. 

Not many years after the close of the long continental war, 
which ended with the re-establishment of the French monarchy 
in the person of Louis XVIII. , we visited the capital of France. 
The extraordinary vagaries of animal magnetism were then ex- 
citing great interest. The controversies of the magnetists and 
the anti-magnetists were as animated as those of the Gluckists 
and the Piocinists* in times past. Disbelieving every wonder 



« Gluok and Pkefnl (pronounced Pitekini) maj be ranked among the 
founders of the modern musical drama or opera. Daring the last century 
they settled in Fraooe, where they exercised their art as rivals. Gluck, 
being a German, brought with him the poetic energy peculiar to his 
country. By means of new orchestral combinations, iie gave to a power- 
fully dramatic and heart-searching miisio a truth of colouring till then 
unknown. He was the first to break through the rigid rules established by 
the old contrapuntists, which, being wholly arbitrary and originally applied 
to the infancy of art, were unfit for its adolescence, because they frequently 
marred poetic expression. This vlolatkm of established academic rule, 
though so great an improvement that it has been fbllowed by all Gluck's 
•ooeeaeors, and is adopted by every modem composer, led to the assertion 
by Handel, who was Jealous of every appearance of genius in another, that 
Olnck was ignorant of counterpoint But the operas of Handel are for- 
gotten, Itecause they are devoid of colouring and dramatic effect, being only 
a stem and rigid, tluragh admirable outline, in a style not adapted to the 
effects of the drama, but peculiar to the music of the church, and therefore 
appreciated by persons only of musical learning. The operas of Gluck have 
remained, because, though learned, they are powerfully dramatic, and aro 
therefore understood by the multitude. 

Piodni was a native of Italy. . He introduced the beautiful and flowing 
mdodies of his country ; but he had neither the power of expression and 
coloaring, nur the mechani c al skill in instmmoitation, belonging to Gluck. 
The respective styles of these two celebrated men may be considered to 
illustrate the difference of character which Madame de StaCl distinguishes 
be t wee n the poetry of the north and that of the sonth : the latter depicting 
•umlilne and flowtrs, shady groves and gentle dalUanoe, interspersed with 
TOL. I. 



imputed to animal magnetism, and even the very existence of any 
such principle, we were as much surprised as amused by the 
earnest, and even angry tone, of those who gave faith to the 
miracles wrought by the magnetisers and their somnambulists. 
We could almost fancy ourselves carried back to the days of 
Faust, or to those of Michael Scott ; with the only difference, that 
the sorceries of animal magnetism were not imputed to the agency 
of Satan. 

A singular inconsistency was shown by certain of the magnetists 
who professed materialism : these persons, believing matter to be 
eternal, motion to be the life of matter, and also eternal, and 
animal and vegetable life to be a mere condition of matter inse- 
parable from organisation, nevertheless maintained, by their aigu- 
ments and writings, the psychological or spiritoal attributes of 
animal magnetism. The greater number of the magnetists were, 
however, rigid catholics, who not unfreqnently, in their impious 
fanaticism, coupled the juggling of the somnambulists with thff 
name of divine inspiration. 

Though nothing could shake our opinion of these monstrous 
absurdities, and our total disbelief in animal magnetism, we 
resolved personally to put to the test the powers of the somnam- 
bulists. We have done so, and we most earnestly declare that we 
have witnessed no one case in which any individual of common 
sense, and in possession of a very ordinary degree of mental 
firmness, might not detect the imposture. The first of these 
scenes which we witnessed has made some impression upon our 
memory, because we were ourselves the patient, and we imme* 
diately committed to paper all that passed: we therefore give 
it to the reader as the best specimen we are able to adduce of 
the magnetic doings which we witnessed in somnambulism, and 
which gave to our anti-magnetic prepossessions the force of 
adamant. 

We were acquainted with an Italian, a mad-brained and enthu- 
siastic votary of the muses and of animal magnetism. We were 
amused by his eccentricities, and he was our frequent guest. 
With his bold and startling asseverations of the miracles effected 
by the Mesmerism of Puys^r, he always coupled an energetic 
proposal of '' ocular demonstration.'' We resolved at last *to 
accept his ^demonstration." We were then suffering from disease 
of the liver, upon which was a tumour sensible to the external 
touch. This led to a disturbance of the stomach, and we laboured 
under some of the most unpleasant symptoms of dyspepsia. Our 
Italian friend, though aware that our health was disordered, knew 
not the cause ; and the more easily to get at the truth, we felt 
justified in employing a rtu€. From the disturbed state of the 
stomach, we were often troubled with intermittent pulsation — that 
is to say, at every four or five beats the pulse would stop during 
one beat. This was a purely nervous action. Bidding our friend 
feel our pulse, and making him observe the intermission, we 

passionate bursts of love and Jealousy ; the former representing stonny 
passions, inflexible sternness 9f mind, mists, tempests, crags, precipices, and 
mountain torrents. The rival merits of these composers fave rise to a 
violent controversy between their respective admirers, who were therefore 
distinguished as Gluckists and Piccinists. 



BnMury and Bvsiu» Priaurt^ WhitsfrUrf. 
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informed him that we h«d a diiease of the heart, and bad resolved 
to take his advice and ascertain the exact nature of the disorder 
and the means of care, by contulting a somnambulist whom he 
recommended I — the magnetiser being his Mend. Accordingly a 
day was fixed, and, at the time appointed, we got into a cabriolet 
with the Italian, and were driven to the Rim du Helder. 

Ascending to the troisihne au-dessus de Venlreaol^ which, in 
plain English, means the fourth floor, we rang a bell, and were 
ushered by a servant into a very nicely famished atdon. Here we 
were presently joined by the magnetiser, accompanied by a tali 
and remarkably handsome, dark-eyed girl. This last was the 
somnambulist ; and we may safely aver that no creature of more 
exquisitely lovely person, or more elegant and graceful manners, 
ever exercised that vocation. The usual courtesies having passed, 
the somnambulist seated herself upon a sofa ; the operator sat 
upon ifauteuU facing her. Their feet and their knees met. The 
magnetiser having jerked his hands about towards her face during 
about a minute and a half, her eyes gradtially closed, and her 
head at length fell upon the cushion. Her master then placed 
^r feet upon the sofa, on which she reclined upon her back at 
full length. She now slept the sleep of magnetic somnambulism. 
Placing his hand upon her white, lofty, and well-shaped forehead, 
the magnetiser commenced the following dialogue, which I here 
Tccord word for word as it was spoken. 

Magnstissr. Art thou asleep, child ? {Dor$'tUt mon errant f) 

SOMNAMBUUST. Ycs, father ! (Quit mon pere !) 

Mao. Dost thou, this day, possess the magnetic vision of the 
■omnambulbt } (La vue magn^tique du somnambulef) 

SoM . I do, father. 

Mao. Look at me then, and state the appearance which I pre* 
sent to thy sight. 

SoM. (Without moving from her posture, and with her eyes 
ftrmly closed.) Your face is encircled with a halo {une auriole) 
of brilliant light, a bright stream of which issues from the extre- 
mity of each finger placed upon my forehead. 

Mao. What sensation does this appearance cause in you ? 

Sou. Veneration, respect, and suomission. 

Mag. Very well, child (5ien, mon enfant). Now tell me 
who holds thee by the hand. (So saying, he placed her hand 
i» ours.) 

SoM. A stranger. 

Mao. Who and what is he ? 

8oM. An Englishman in ill health, come to submit to the 
wagnetio influences («« $oumettre aux i^/luenoet maffn/tique$)t 
to which he refers for the discovery and cure of his disease. 

The magnetiser here informed us, that we might ask her any 
questions, through him, whether relating or not to our health. 
Before entering upon this last topic^ he was anxious, he said, to 
give us the most convincing evidence of the marvellous faculty 
possessed by the somnambulist before us. We accordingly began 
our interrogatory thus : — 

Wb. What do my pockets contain ? 
» SoM. It is not becoming to search the pockets of gentlemen 
Ul ett inconvenant de fouiUer dans let poohee des mestieurt). 
Nevertheless, I will look into yours. One pocket of your coat 
contains a green silk handkerchief, the other is empty. In your 
right waisteoat pocket you have a watch, in your left an English 
penknife (un eanif anglaU), The left pocket of your trousers 
{de voire pantalon) holds a purse of rod silk, with a gilt clasp ; 
the other has a bunch of keys. 

She vras right ; but her being so is easily explained. We had 
taken out the pnne and openml it, so that its contents might 
easily be seen, soon after our arrival, in order to send his fare to 
the cabriolet driver. The watob was visible enough. The pen- 
knife had served, prior to the magnetic sleep, to cut the string 
that bound a paper containing acidulated lozenges. Finally, the 
bunch of keys had rattled ; and we had used the handkerchief. 

Wb. What hour does my watch indicate .> 

SoM. Twenty minutes to noon (^Midi moins vingt). 

This was a very near guess: it wanted twenty-two minutes 
of noon. 

Wb. Read the maker's name inside the watch. 

SoM. I cannot distinguish the letters upon the metal; they 
seem all of a jumble. 

There happened to be no maker's name. We had received the 
vratch upon trial fipom M. Guidon, a wholesale manufacturer, 
residing m Rue Jean-Jacques Rousseau^ on the condition that, 
if it suited, he would put his name upon it. Of course, if we 
returned it, the name engraved would be that of any watchmaker 



who might purchase the watch for re-sale. In this instance, there- 
fore, we gave the lady the full " benefit of the doubt** 

Wb. What coins are contained in my purse ? 

SoM. Three napol^ns and two five-franc pieces. 

Wb. BeUe dormeuse, you mistake, there are four napoleons. 

SoM. ^Hesitating) True! I had overlooked one : twohadatta^ 
together hieux s'^taxent collis ensemble). 

We. How many keys does my bunch contain ? 

SoM. (After a tolerably long pause) Four. 

Wb. (Exhibiting the bunch, which contained six.) That is met 
the number. 

The magnetiser observed that Mademoiselle had probablj over- 
looked the two little ones. This of course gave her the cue ; the 
magnetiser repeated the question, informing her that she was In 
error. 

SoM. C*est vrai. Two smaller keys on the banch weie cod- 
cealed by the ring. There are six altogether. 

This alleged concealment by the ring of the two smaH keys 
implied an admission that to the eyes of magnetic somnambolisM 
all opaque bodies do not become transpa^t We, bowoTM*. nsdt 
no remark to the magnetiser 

The Italian now wrote something upon a square piece of paper, 
which he put into our left hand, our right being occupied in hold- 
ing the small white, and beautifully-formed hand, of Mademoiadk 
PSicie, the fair somnambulist. In compliance with his directioa, 
we placed this paper, with the writing downward, upon the persot 
of tne sleeper, a little below her waist. 

Mao. Read the writing upon thy abdomen {swr ton venire). 

SoM. (In a tone of voice as if reading) Jb dbsibk acs vouf 
OUBRIS81EZ MON AMI (I wisb that you may cure my friend). 

We turned up the paper : it bore, in pretty large characters, 
the very words she had pronounced. Whether or not the Italian 
was in league with the girl, or with the magnetiser, or with both, 
we never could come at any direct evidence to show, but we hxn 
no moral doubt that one or other vras the case. Suddenly reltn. 
quishing the hand we held, and running to the table, we rapidfy 
seized a pen, pretended to dip it into the ink, and appeared to 
write something. Approaching the sleeping girl, and resomiaf 
her hand, we placed our pretended writing upon the same spot as 
the paper given to us by the Italian, and directed the magnetiser 
to demand the contents. 

SoM. The Englishman writes so bad a hand that I cannot wril 
make it out {Monsieur r Anglais a une ieriture ei d{filcile que 
fai bcaucoup de peine a la d4ohiffrer), I perceive an t, and an 
m, and an «, but all appears so confused that it will take too long 
a time to make it out 

We now turned up the paper, and showed tiiat it bore no 
writing at all. The magnetiser and the Italian both exclaimed 
that this was unfair ; that the somnambulist could not be expected 
to give a correct reply, because, by relinquishing her hand, we 
had ourselves broken the magnetic connexion between us, and 
this could be renewed by the magnetiser only— « fact whiek 
neither had mentioned before the failure of the experiment. 

*' But,'' said the magnetiser, " Monsieur must be very diffiealt 
of belief, and very unreasonable in his demands {bien ejri^Mis/), 
if he be not now eonrinoed of the powers conferred by magnetie 
somnambulism upon Mademoiselle ; we had therefore better lose 
no more time, but proceed at onoe to the bosiooss fbr iriilck we 
are assembled." 

Having assented, the magnetiser, again placing In ours the 
hand of the beautiful F^Ucie, which we found by no means dis- 
agreeable, the magnetic connexion between us was renewed, 
and we resumed our interrogatory through the medium of the 
magnetiser as before. 

Wb. I am, as you have stated, in ill health, and require jem 
assistanee. I wirii you to examine the interior of my body, aad 
acquaint me with the disease that afflicts me, together with tke 
means of cure. 

SoM. (after a pause of twenty minutes, during wbidt ths 
magnetiser made us a sign not to speak.) I have carefvllir ex- 
amined the internal structure of the stranger's body. All its 
mechanism is in proper order except the main-spring of its aatiee 
{le grand ressori de son mouvement), ihn heart Tlie actiea of 
the left ventricle is impeded, a short stoppage of the pulsft is the 
consequence, and the blood is retarded in its course (dans sen 
oours). I see this take place every instant. The heart is in a 
swollen and irritated condition. All this disturbanceVises from a 
large red pimple {un gros bouion rouge) just under the left ven- 
tricle, and close to its junction with the aorta. This pimple is ss 
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lurge as a small boil (un petit olou\. When it shall be remoTed 
the disorder will cease, and the patient be cured {le maltJe sera 
ffu^). To effect such remoTal, be most, this erening, apply 
twenty-five leeches to the epigastrium, and, the moment they nave 
fallen, cover their bites with a llDseed-meal poultice having 
laudanum upon it (un cataplasme opiaci de farine de grain de 
Kn), A ptisan must be made in the following manner : into a new 
pipkin (une martnite neuve de terre) must be put four large poppy 
heads, a quarter of a pound of coquelioot flowers, a handful of 
maidenhair (capillaire), one of marsh-mallows {ffuimauve)^ three 
ounces of liquorice root, and upon these, three litres* of river water 
must be poured ; the marmite must be covered and its contents 
boil^ gently until the liquid is reduced to two litres ; it must then 
be strained and the following ingredients added, — three grains of 
kermeSft three of acetate of morphine, and an onnce of gum- 
arabic, the latter being first pounded, afterwards rubbed up in a 
mortar with some of the ptisan, and, when quite dissolved, mixed 
with the whole. The patient must drink a small cupfbll of this 
ptisan every hour (d^heure en heure). In a month he will be 
restored to health. 

Wk. Are my stomach and liver in good order ? 

SoM. The stomach of the malade is a little out of order (tin peu 
dirang^ by the disorder ; but his liver is in a perfect condition 
(lefoie est parfait). 

Perfectly satisfied with the specimen we have described of the 
intuitive attainments in anatomy, physiology, and medicine of the 
fair F^cie, we requested that her magnetic slumber might ** cease 
and determine.'' Accordingly, a few flourishes of the magnetiser's 
fingers close to her head made her open her large, almond-shaped, 
and certainly most lustrous and expressive eyes. She immediately 
rose from the sofa. In reply to a question we asked, she assured 
us that she had not the slightest recollection or knowledge of what 
had passed during her " somnambulism.'' Having riven a fee of 
fifteen francs to the magnetiser, and one of ten to his fair pnpil, 
we shook the former by the hand, gallantly kissed that of the latter, 
to which ceremony she submitted with a very good grace, and 
departed accompanied by the Italian, who, as we paced the street 
towards the Boulevartf thus broke forth . — 

" Well, what do you think of magnetism at last ? I hope you 
are now convinced. You will of course commence, without loss of 
time, the treatment prescribed V* 

"I shall do no such tiling," we replied. "What has just 
occurred is a most absurd piece of mummery, which would rather 
strengthen my anti-magnetic opinions, could they be strengthened. 
The fact is, there is nothing the matter with my heart. For the 
sake of getting at the truth, I imposed upon you, for which I beg 
your pardon." 

" But I felt the disturbance in your pulse consequent upon a 
derangement of the functions of the heart." 

We explained to him the nature of our disorder, which we may 
here state yielded in due time to proper medical treatment The 
Italian seemed confounded, and we verily believe his own faith in 
animal magnetism was shaken. 

We have used no exaggeration in describing this scene; we 
might, without any deviation from truth, have given much stronger 
tints to the picture. We may add, that every subsequent trial of 
magnetic somnambulism proved even a more signal failure than 
the one we have described. 

About six or eight months after this occurrence — we were then 
quite free from our late disease — we were introduced to M. de 
Pnys^ur, a venerable-lookinz man, whose hair bespoke the winter 
of life, whilst his brow was deeply indented with the furrows of 
age,— perhaps with those of studv also. He spoke of his own dis- 
coveries in Mesmerism, and tried to give us belief. 

" You do not act wisely," said he, " in suffering your mind to 
be biassed by the attempts of unskilful persons. Were you ever 
magnetised ?" 

«<Nol" 

** Then allow me to magnetise you. This I can do effectuallpr : 
for although faith in magnetism assist the operator, still incredulity 
cannot antagonise the action of the magnetic fluid. If I succeed 
in imparting to you magnetic sleep, will you then acknowledge the 
existence and influence of animal magnetism ?" 

** I will acknowledge its existence assuredly." 

To give this only surviving pupil of Mesraerthe benefit of every 
circumstance that could assist him, we submitted, under his direc- 
tion to a dietetic and medicinal preparation. On the day of the 

* A litre is about equal to an imperial quart. 

t Kennfls mlnenJ, or the bydrosulphureited oxide of aatbnony. 



trial we took seats facing one another, each foot and each knee in 
contact with those opposite to it. M. de Puys^ur began with 
sundry frictions upon the palms of our hands, and upon our 
shoulders and arms, frequently resting his hands one upon each 
side of our head. Meanwhile, his eyes were riveted upon ours in 
earnest gaze. We had an irresistible inclination to laugh, which 
we indulged now and then. The noble magnetiser bore this with 
the greatest good-humour. He laboured hard, for a considerable 
time, to produce in us sleep, 

*• That 8ometiiu66 shuts up sorrow's eye ;** 
but it was vain labour : we slept not. From his efforts, thougli 
the weather was cold, heavy drops of perspiration ran in rapid 
succession from his brow. 

" I can no more (je n*en peux plus),** said he at length ; " you 
are too strong for me. If I continue, I shall sleep, not you. In- 
stead of imparting the magnetic fiuid, I am receiving it But have 
you really felt no unusual sensation during my exertions ?" 

" None whatever." 

** Cest inoonoevable (it is inconceivable). Yours is a singular 
idiosyncrasy." 

Having thus broken the ice, we resolved to be ourselves mag- 
netbed whenever a good opportunity offered, and in the course of 
a couple of months prior to our return to England, we withstood 
assaults of many of the celebrated mag^etisers in the French 
capital. No one produced upon us any effect of which we were 
conscious. One only, M. Bertrand, attributed his failure to our 
want of faith; all the others imputed theirs to our being too 
strong, — that is to say, an overmatch for them in the quantity we 
naturally possessed of the magnetic fluid. 

Some years after this, we again visited the French capitaL The 
venerable Marquis de Puvs^r was dead ; so was our Italian friend. 
But new magnetisers had sprung up, and the doings of the som- 
nambulists were as marvellous as ever. 

One morning, a young physician, an anti-magnetist like our- 
selves, called upon us to request that we would accompany him to 
the house of a friend who was to be magnetised that morning by an 
extraordinarily successful professor, lately arrived from one of the 
southern d^partemens.^ 

" He has a certain reputation," said the doctor, '<in his own 
country ; and we shall, no doubt, derive considerable amusement 
from the scene." 

The ma^etiser was a stout powerful man, more than six feet 
high, with herculean limbs and *' strong-knit sinews," and there* 
fore very unlikely to find a patient **too strong'' for him. He 
magnetised by " passes," — that is to say, placing the extremity of 
the middle finger upon that of the thumb, he jerked both hands 
forward, spreading at the same time his fingers. This method, he 
said, '^ propelled the fluid with so powerful an impetus that its 
impingement upon the patient's head was strong enough to drive 
it like a torrent to the brain.'* 

We have given the precise words used by the magnetiser, who 
explained his system to us in English, which he spoke remarkably 
well. 

The young doctor and I stood close to the operator as he applied 
his " passes" to his patient. We were, however, on different sides. 
On a sudden I experienced a strange sensation of faintness ; the 
doctor also complained of being ill, and we both passed through 
an open window into a balcony, where the fresh air soon relieved 
us. On returning to our respective stations near the operator, 
the same faintness again affected us, and we were relieved by the 
same means. Imputing our indisposition to the heat of the room, 
we stationed ourselves at a ^ort distance firom the window, where 
we experienced no further inconvenience. The patient, who had 
become very pale, at last declared that he should faint. He was 
now really very ill. A smelling-bottle was applied under his nose, 
his face was sprinkled with cold water ; on a sudden he was relieved 
by a violent action of the bowels. The magnetising was adjourned 
to a future day. 

The illness which the young doctor and we ourselves, as well 
as the patient, had experienced, made but little impression upon 
us at the time, and was soon forgotten. It was, however, after- 
wards brought to our recollection in the manner we are about to 
explain. 

At a rAinion dansante^ which took place at the house of a 
mutual friend, we met M. de L , a French physician of exten- 
sive practice. He was a man of very remarkable appearance, and 
past the prime of life. Delighted with his conversation, with his 
professional philosophy, and with the knowledge he displayed on 
* France is divided into diparltmems, instead of provinces or counties. 
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a yariety of subjects, we intimated a desire to be allowed to cnlti- 
vate his acquaintance daring our residence at Paris. This, he 
was polite enough to say, would afford him pleasure equal to that 
expressed by us. It chanced that, on the following day, we 
were suddenly taken so ill as to lose all consciousness. Dr. de 

L being resident in the neighbourhood, the people of the 

hotel sent for him as the nearest physician at hand. Under his 
treatment we speedily recovered. This circumstance led to a close 
intimacy between us. Among a variety of topics that formed the 
subject of our conversation, when together, that of animal mag- 
netism was at last mentioned. 

** Have you any faith in it, Doctor ? ** we asked. 

** None in somnambulism and its wonders ; none in the pre- 
tended psychological effects of animal magnetism ; none in any 
of the various absurdities attached to Mesmerism : but that a 
principle does exist, of wonderful power and effect, and which 
may be termed animal magnetism, for want of a more appropriate 
name, I firmly believe ; nay more, I employ it in my practice, 
but without the knowledge of my patients, or anybody else. You 
are the first to whom I have confessed as much ; and you will no 
doubt be not a little surprised when I add, that I have very suc- 
cessfully used it upon yourself. I say nothing about it, because 
I would not have the credit of being humbugged (donner dans le 
panneau) by the marvels coupled, in general opinion, with animal 
magnetism, which I must tell you is a purely physical effect, 
resulting firom a cause implanted by nature, and common to all 
warm-blooded animals. There is nothing marvellous in it except 
its action ; and there are various other effects in nature equally 
marvellous. Though he certainly covered it with a thick varnish 
of empiricism, Mesmer never dreamt of imputing any supernatural 
powers to animal magnetism.*' 

** Why do you not," said we, *' publish your opinions, and dis- 
close what animal magnetism really is ? " 

** Because," Dr. de L replied, *' I have no desire to be 

considered a quack ; neither have I strength of mind or of body, 
had I even leisure, to wage a war of extermination, as it must be, 
against the prejudices of the anti-magnetists, and the absurd 
assumptions and pretended miracles which constitute the faith 
of the magnetists. I shall leave behind me copious materials, 
which they who will hereafter possess them may publish if they 
think fit." 

** But what evidence do you offer of the existence of animal 
magnetism ? " 

" I hope to give you plenty before I have done ; meanwhile, 1 
will make the presence of the fluid sensible to you.'' 

So saying, he held his fingers extended, with the ends within an 
inch of our forehead. 

" Do you feel anything ? " he inquired. 

** Yes ! there seems to issue a stneam of cold wind," we replied, 
"from the tips of your fingers, similar to the wind produced by 
the electric fluid issuing from a metallic point, though not so 
strong." 

** Precisely ! that is the magnetic fluid." 

A thought came at that moment which induced us to state 
what we had recently experienced and witnessed, during the 
operation of the provincial magnetiser, which we have already 
described. 

" Your sickness and that of your friend," replied M. de L , 

** were no doubt occasioned by your being too near the clumsy 
operator, who, by his foolish posset, was flinging about his own 
magnetic fluid. When beyond its influence, you were neither of 
you affected. The faintness and subsequent catharsis of the 
patient proceeded from a more diftct application of the same 
cause. I have frequently produced the same effects upon parti- 
cular idiosyncrasies. Passes are unnecessary in communicating 
the magnetic fluid ; the electric circle is alone sufficient. But I 
will explain to you what I consider animal magnetism to be, and 
state to yon some of its ordinary effects." 

This article havine already fieur exceeded our usual limits, we 
will give the doctor^s explanation in our next, which will close 
the subject. 

SYMPATHY. 

I CANNor contentedly frame a prayer for myself in particular, 
without a catalogue for my friends, nor request a happiness 
wherein my sociable disposition doth not desire the fellowship of 
my neighbour. I never hear the toll of a passing, though in my 
mirth, without my prayers and best wishes for the departing 
spirit : I cannot go to cure the body of my patient, but I forget 
my profeation, and call unto God for his wxtL—Sir T, Browne, 



GOOD FRIDAY. 

Who is it that comes mumping along in the race of the days, 
clothed in a sackcloth shirt, and new tights and dancing-pumps — 
a curious compound of mirth and melancholy, where grins and 
groans struggle for the mastery ; — a simpering widow — a laughing 
Don Quixote~a harlequin in reduced circumstances — the old 
man and his ass — to what shall I liken thee, mysterious vision, 
that hobbling unwillingly, flanked with two opinions like a hand- 
cuffed deserter between his guards, appeareth sorely puzzled, now 
listening to mortification, and now inclining to merry- making? 
O ! Good-Friday, the rubric calleth thee a fast, but the profkne 
insist on a traditional error of the press, and, reading /ctu/, do eat 
and drink accordingly ; but for fear of a mistake, or in compassion 
to tender consciences, considerately place salt-eel^ I beg 
pardon, salt-cod — at the head of the table. 

Time was, thou wert more honoured, and preachings at Paul's 
Cross proclaimed thy presence ; but Paul's Cross has vanished, 
and sackcloth is in disrepute; and thou, oh! Good Friday, 
although thou dost in some sort keep thy state, yet art tbbu fallen 
from thy ancient observances. Thy honours are wrested from 
thee, and thy mortification is moth-eateu. And yet compunction 
still hangs upon those who violate the rigidity of thy ordinances. 
The Quaker boldly flings open his shop, and rejoices as greatly ia 
the display of his broad window, as of his broad brim ; but few an 
hardy enough to go all lengths with him. Many a door is opeof 
but you may always see a lingering shrinkingness from a fiiL exhi- 
bition of the stores within. Some shroud themselves beneath the 
shelter of one-half of their shutters, others content themselves with 
two or three, whilst, even in the shops of the boldest, a little 
shutter may be detected screwed up in the extreme comer. The 
school-boy, all agog for the enjoyment of his Easter Holidays, 
feels dubious on GoMod Friday, and whilst angling for tittlebats ia 
the New River, seems uneasy at his post, and nervously jerkiag 
at the phantom of a nibble, fails in fixing the fish. 

Thou art an anomaly, Janus-faccd day ; one side of thee looketk 
grimly on Lent, the other gaily on Easter, and the very hot cross- 
buns we devour at break fa^it, prove that thou art not altogether a 
fast. Some there are whom stem necessity compels to work on 
this day, but whilst they lay the flattering unction of Easter 
Monday to their souls, they toil unwillingly. The comfortabk 
closed shutters of others, seem to scorn their naked openness, and 
the very printers' devils, who among other devilries, share this 
curse, look dejected as they flit to and fro, amidst their dingy 
dens. 

Strange that in England, such opposite opinions should be hdd 
respecting the observance of this day ; opinions varying from even 
Catholic strictness, (far exceeding that which regulates a Catholic 
Sunday,) through all degrees, to no observance at alL It is, per- 
haps, best as it is ; but we are far from desiring that it should 
cease to be regarded. Each man will use it as seems best to him. 
and the mere circumstance of its being a closed day for all public 
business, gives the necessary liberty, and none can forget the cause 
where public holidays are so rare. The most careless cannot 
forget the purpose of the observance of Good Friday. The reod- 
lection of the great sacrifice is revived, in the minds of the most 
unthinking; and, as we have before observed, there is, even 
among those who do not think it right or necessary to celebrate it 
by religious observances, a disinclination to turn the day into one 
of revelry, albeit it b a leisure day — with us an oasis in the 
wilderness. 

Many who make it a practice, and a praiseworthy practice, to 
worship God in public on Good Friday, yet hold it not improper to 
occupy the rest of the day in secuhu* emjployment or amusement 
With the suburban population of a city, it is the great gardening 
day with many, who never on any other occasion have time or 
opportunity to do more to their flower-beds, than pluck out a 
weed, or remove an unsightly stone laid bare by a summer shower. 
On the afternoon of a G^d Friday, many a good citizen plies his 
unpractised hands, and sows his annuals in the little beds of his 
straitly enclosed garden. His wife and children hover round htm, 
and many a reproof he undergoes from the more ezperieoced 
matron, when she finds him sowing sweet^peas close to the box- 
border, and mignionette in the centre ; but aU is taken in good part, 
and the blunderer promises to be wiser — next Good Friday. 

When Good Friday arrives, we feel convinced, in spite of any 
ill-natured north-east wind that loiU blow, that spring is come ; 
perchance, you find your hot cross-bun crossed with a bunch of 

Srimroses, ** those sweet infantas of the year," and you defy 
•oreas. Let him do his worst — you enjoy a day, O ciiizen ! an 
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extra day— a lecond day in the week, O rare indulgence 1 in the 
bosom of your family, and yon boond into the world again like a 
giant relreshed, not with new wine, but with the renewed feelings 
of earlier days. Blessed are the rare days of leisure unto those 
who labour ! 

What an amaring effect hare the ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholic Church had, in retaining her hold over the minds of 
men ! They are so imposing, so adapted to work upon the weaker 
portion of our minds, our passions, that for the time, many a good 
Protestant has been more than half a Catholic. Who has ever 
beheld the midnight-mass in the Sistine Chapel on the eve of 
Easter— who has ever heard those mournful tones, the low, weak, 
pleadings of the agonizing spirit, Mis-e-re-re, Mis-e-re-rc, and not 
trembled ? But the moment is arrived — the crai»h of the organ, 
till then mute — the blaze of the unveiled altar, till Sien 
shronded — ^proclaim the glorification of the Lamb — and a thou- 
sand voices hail the tidings, 

Jobilat« I Jubilate ! 
Christ is risen ! 



SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE 
REV. GEORGE CRABBE * 

AjfiDST the diversity and ceaseless change of opinion with 
respect to the most modem poets, it is pleasing to turn to one 
whose merits have constantly been admitted. While others have 
risen and fallen with the var3ring scale of popular taste, Crabbe 
preserved one consistent character for excellence, neither elevated 
nor depressed by any transient burst of excitement. The reader 
who approaches his works has no folse veil of prejudice to remove 
before he can enter upon their enjoyment Living apart from the 
bastHng scenes, and uncommitted to the party interests of his day, 
it was the rare felicity of Crabbe to appear before the world sue 
cessfttlly claiming justice for his Muse. No error of exclusive 
political policy, no unfortunate theory of morals, no blinded 
devotion to a false revolutionary principle, came between our 
author and popular esteem. He was looked upon only as the poet, 
and his works, as they appeared, were received and canvassed 
with an impartiality and regard but rarely paid to living genius. 
The opposite principles of the hostile Reviews met for once in har- 
mony on the peaceful ground of letters, and early acknowledged, 
wi& just discrimination, the new claimant for the rewards of 
poesy. Honoured with the patronage of Burke, equally flattered 
by the admiration of Fox, noticed by Johnson, reverenced as a 
parent by the rising talent of the day, and preserving this influ- 
ence through a long literary career, Crabbe has already attained 
his permanent station with the world. Criticism, relieved from 
the harden of estabUshing his fair fome, has left the agreeable 
dnty of noting the excellences by which it was ensured. 

The biography of Crabbe, as written by his son, forms no unapt 
prelnde to his verse. The same gentleness and tender humanity, 
— ^the same sympathy with man, regardless of the accident of 
station, — the same keen sense of the domestic relations, — the same 
healthy tone of feeling that characterises his poetry, appear in the 
onobtrusive incidents of his life. The simple history of the poet, 
natural, kind, and benevolent, — the noble heart and head of 
genius, without its perversity, — ^must commend itself to all. It is 
a literary memorial that should be weU received ; for, in exchange 
for the melancholy errors and misfortunes of poets, it offers the 
ftory of a well-spent life,, violating no law of social intercourse, — 
of an honourable reputation eame<l without envy or detraction 
from others. In connexion with the striking example of Scott, it 
may tend to disabuse the world of an old fedhicy, that genius must 
ever be irregular, and the best wits be looked for among the worst 
fivers. 

Crabbe was bom of poor but reputable parents, in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, at the small sea-faring town of Aldborough, 
on the coast of Suffolk, amidst the mgged and desolate scenes so 
vividly described in his poem of ** The Village.** , In his early 
youth were seen the germs of the future. While his brothers were 
venturing on the ocean, the scene of their future livelihood, the 

• From the New Ygrk R«vl«w. 



more quiet and gentle George might be seen withdrawn from the 
rest, devouring such specimens of literature as strayed to the hum- 
ble shed of the fisherman. Among these, the poetical comer of a 
philosophical Magazine became an especial object of his emulation. 
This, in a boy of ten, was an early predilection for the Muse ; but 
genius will find its peculiar aliment, and, to the credit of our 
poet's father, he appreciated the talents of his son, and devoted 
him to the calling of a surgeon, It was during the apprenticeship 
to this profession, while in his twentieth year, that he first appeared 
in print. He published, in Ipswich, a short poem, entitled 
'* Inebriety,** which, in its strictures on '' the deacon sly," the 
*'easy chaplain," and the " reverend wig," at the banquet of the 
lord, contrasts curiously with the after days of Crabbe, when he 
himKelf became chaplain to the Duke of Rutland, and feasted at 
his table. Its success was inconsiderable, and the poet turned 
more sedulously to his professional studies. In these, probably 
from a deficiency in preparation, — the opportuiUty for which his 
father's circumstances did not permit, — but ultimately from the 
want of the necessary manual tact, Crabbe was never very success- 
ful. He felt the reproach, but conscious of his merits in a supe- 
rior walk, resolved to venture the future upon a struggle, the 
uncertainty of which, with all his discouragements, he had not 
fully appreciated. He determined to seek his fortune as a literary 
man in the metropolis. 

With fresh youthful hopes, — ^the fond wishes of a gentle and 
fiiithfnl heart, the Myra of his early love, destined to become in 
happier times his wife, — ^and a small sum of money (barely three 
pounds), Crabbe set out for London, the grave of so many cherished 
expectations and imaginary successes. Unconsciously to himself, 
for the event had not reached him at Aldborough, he was entering 
upon a similar career to that in which Chatterton had so lately 
fallen a victim. This he soon learned, and a disheartening pro- 
spect lay before him. Nothing daunted, however, he prepared a 
small collection of poems, and offered them for publication. They 
were courteously refused by the publisher. He made another 
attempt, which met with the like ill success. In the mean time, 
he had tried an anonymous publication, '<The Candidate,*' ad- 
dressed to the authors of the Monthly Review, which had been 
partially successM, and was likely to afford him ** something,*' 
when the failure of the publisher extinguished this bright hope. 
His funds were exhaust^, and the scanty relief obtained by 
parting with the few articles of value he possessed, every day grew 
less. He had exerted himself nobly, but had not succeeded. 
With the prospect of starvation before him, he addressed a letter 
to Lord North, and, after a cold delay, his request for employment 
was denied. Application to Lord Shelbume and the Chancellor, 
Thurlow, met a similar fate. A joumal that he wrote during this 
period has been preserved, and its simple record of his hopes and 
his disappointment, ever sustained by firm religious confidence, 
attaches the reader insensibly to the audior. Crabbe made one 
more attempt, and, as he afterwards expressed himself, " he fixed 
— impelled by some propitious influence, in some happy mo- 
ment, — upon Ekhntrnd Burke, one of the first of Englishmen, and, 
in the capacity and energy of his mind, one of the greatest of 
human beings." The letter he addressed to that eminent states- 
man was not to be mistaken : the air it bore of sincerity, tempered 
by melancholy resignation, could not be counterfeit An early 
interview was appointed by Burke, and from that instant the 
difficulties of the poet were past. But this is a theme on which 
his son must speak. The following is an honourable expression of 
his enthusiasm, in ** The Life :" 

** He went into Mr. Burke's room, a poor young adventurer, 
spumed by the opulent and rejected by the publishers, his last 
shilling gone, and all but his last hope with it : he came out virtu- 
ally secure of almost all the good fortune that, by successive steps, 
afterward fell to his lot, — his genius acknowledged by one whose 
verdict could not be questioned, — his character and manners ap- 
preciated and approved by a noble and capacious heart, whose 
benevolence knew no limits but its power— that of a ginnt in 
intellect, who was, in feeling, an unsophibticated child ; a bright 
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nple of the dote iflBnitr betwetn supeilative talents and the 
warmth of the generous affsctions. Mr. Crabbe had afterwards 
nany other friends, kind, liberal, and powerful, who assisted him 
in his professional career ; but it was one hand alone that rescued 
him when he was sinking.** — ^Vol. i. p. 93. 
' The friendship of Burke to our poet was everything. He 
thOrtly became established in the family circle at Beaconsfield, and 
irai frequently the companion of the statesman in his private 
iralks. One of the first fruits of this intercourse was a severer 
^ticism than the poet had been accustomed to, of his different 
manuscripts. Of tiiese there must have been a various stock. He 
mentions in the journal a poem of 350 linesi with the fanciful title 
of "An Epistle from the Devil;" then there were *' Poetical 
Epistles, with a preface by the learned Martlnus Scriblerus ; ** 
**The Hero, an Epistle to rrince William Henry; ** and a prose 
treatise, being " A Plan for the Examination of our Moral and 
Rdigiooa Opinions," with two dramas. These were at once 
fije^ed, and the poet's powers fastened on " The Library," and 
« The Village ;** works which, on their publication, at once ^le- 
rated him in the literary world. 

The disposition of Crabbe had always been religious. Nothing 
IbUt indeed, than this powerful principle could have sustained him 
through the difficulties of his early life. His private journal 
breathes the most df^votional spirit. It was witii no improper 
Ibeliogs, then, that he professed to Burke an attachment for the 
ministry, and through his interest was admitted to orders. From 
this period the events of Crabbe's life may be briefly comprised. 
Through the continual kindness of his patron, he became chaplain 
to the Duke of Rutknd, when he published the " VUhige." The 
*' Newspaper" appeared in 1785; and, twenty-two years after- 
wards, **The Parish Register,** "The Borough,** "Tales in 
Verse,** and *' Tales of the Hall/* with a volume of poems, com- 
plete the list of his works. For the conyright of the " Tales of 
the Hall,*' in 1819, he received from Murray the liberal sum of 
tikree thousand pounds. The intervals of those various publica- 
tions were mostly spent in the quiet of domestic life, in the 
discharge of his clerical duties^ and in the labour of his pen. 
During the latter part of his life, Crabbe made occasional journeys 
to London, where he was always received in the first walks of 
iodety. He also paid a visit to Sir Walter Scott, with whom he 
iMd long held correspondence, at Edinburgh. The personal anec- 
dotes of his life, if not extraordinary, are always pleasing. He 
was a fluent writer, and found occasion, at times, to submit his 
productions to what he calls a ** grand incremation," which was 
not huddled over in a chimney, but regularly consummated in the 
Ojpen air ; his children officiating with great glee at the bonfire. 
He would be seized with the poetic inspiration, especially during 
i snow- storm t on one such occasion he composed the very power- 
iU Ule of *' Sir Eustaoe Grey.*' At one time he was Uken with 
the desire to see the ocean again ; and, *' mounting his horse, rode 
•lone to the coast of Lincolnshire, sixty miles from his house, 
dipped in the waves that washed the beach of Aldborougb, and 
ivturned to Strathem.*' He had the gentlest disposition ; and, as 
In the case of Cowper, a striking fondness for the society of intel- 
ligent females, affords evidence of the purity and simplicity of his 
diaracter. The correspondence with Mary Leadbeater, in which 
he so naturally assumes the demure phrase and conversation of 
Quakerism, does him honour (br its artless sincerity. His devo- 
tion to the study of botany (evidences of which are scattered through 
his poems) was also the mark of a simple mind. A naturalist is, 
with rare exceptions, a good man. Crabbe was always a friend to 
Action, and, what may excite surprise^ not confined to the more 
classic, he devoured eagerly his package from London, of all the 
productions of the season. He found something in the poorest : 
a great writer is not always the severest critic. He was emi- 
nently the man of private life-^the kind father, the constant 
friend ; and, ever ready to the call of the poor, he was loved by all. 
It was a melancholv day at his village of Trowbridge, when, in 
1332, Crabbe at the advanced age of seventy-eight, died, fall of 
years and honour. The anthems selected at his funeral accorded 
well with the feelings of those who knew him best. 
*« When the ear beard hhn, then it blesMd him ; 

And wh«n the eye saw him, it gave witne« of him. 

He delivered the poor that cried, the (atherlees, and him 

That had none to help him : 

KindncM, and meekness, and comfort, were in his tongue.** 

This slight sketch of the life of Crabbe has been given for its 

nittstration of the spirit of his poetry. The gentler traits of his 

poetical characterb were alwavs drawn from himself. As we are 

ftatorally led^ in reading the plays of Shakspeare, to diatinguish the 



more human emotions of common life rather than the high b«ntf 
of passion, and weave them into the history of the dramatist, •» 
the disposition of Crabbe may be truly gathered from his veiw. 
There is a populai idea that our author deab only in the severer 
traits of nature ; that he is ever groping in poor-houses and dun- 
geons, among the yicious and unfortunate ; that his pages abound 
with harshness and gloom ; thai he pictures only the pens0rm9 of 
life in its most repu&ive aspect. This is not the character of the 
great poet of actual life. He has been more just to nature, la 
his moral anatomy of society, he has laid bsire many errors and 
misfortunes of the species. He has painted life as it caae before 
him, and never violated truth for sickly sentiment. He has drawn 
a portion of society — the village poor— as they truly exist. Bat 
he has found too " the soul of goodness in things evU.** — The 
tares and wheat of this world spring up together, and in whatever 
rank of men there must be much good. No one observes this 
truth more than our poet ; and in his darkest pioturea we have 
gleams of the kindliest virtues. The severity of Crabbe's muse 
consists in the faithful portraiture of nature. If a man is not 
always happy, it is not the poet's fault. There is too much of 
sober reality in life to make the picture other than it is. This 
Crabbe knows, for he vrrites of scenes under his own observatioa. 
He lived amid the people he describes, felt their little occasional 
joys, and saddened over their many mbfortunes. But in the 
gloomiest character he never ** oversteps the nu>destj of nature.'* 
He does not accumulate horrors for effect. He has no extravagant 
and unnatural heroes pouring forth their morbid sentiment in bis 
paees. Tliere is no sickly affectation, bufi a pure and healthy por- 
trait of life — of life it may be in its nnhappiest, but in its least 
artificial development, where society has done little to aher its 
rough uneducated tones, when the actual feelings and passions of 
man may be traced at every footstep. 

It has been objected against Crabbe that he has modelled him- 
self after Pope ; and he has been considered by some — ignorant of 
the true character of his writings — but a mere imitator. Horace 
Smith has favoured this injustice by a note to the Rejected 
Addresses, where, merely for the sake of the point, Crabbe is cha- 
racterised as ** Pope in worsted stockings." It is not the firrt 
instance in which truth has been sacrificed to a witticism. No 
intelligent reader of their poetry can confound the different merits 
of Pope and Crabbe. The^ belong to independent schools. The 
excellence of one consists m the perfection of the Artificial, the 
merit of the other in the purer love of the Natural. Pope reflects 
the nice shades of a court life, and adapts himself to the polished 
society around him. He lives among lords and ladies. He pene- 
trates beneath the surfece of character, but it is within the circk 
of a court, and after a classical model. Out of Queen Anne's 
reign he would have been nothing. We can form no idea of htm 
removed from the wits and gentlemen of his day. He is a master 
of elegance, and has power as a satirist ; can dilate upon the vir- 
tues of Atticus, or heighten the crimes of Atossa. He can follow 
where one has gone before. He can revive the felicity of Horaee 
or the vehemence of Juvenal. Out of the track of the artifidal, 
the conventional, he is nothing; within it he reigns supreme. 
Crabbe is of another order. He has no model to oopy after. He 
throws himself upon a subject that derives no aid from romanoe or 
classic association. He painU the least popular part of society. 
He has to overcome a powerful prejudice fgainst his characters. 
He struggles where art can avail him little ; where his whole suc- 
cess must depend upon nature. His personages have nothing in 
them to please the taste, or enlist the fancy of tiie polished. 
They come before us at every disadvantage* They are out of ^ 
pale of good society. They have no relish of high 'life to add inte- 
rest to their virtues, or throw a softening shadow over their crimes. 
They do not belong to the court standard. According to 
Touchstone's scale they would infallibly be condemned : '* If thon 
never wast at court, thou art in a parlous state, shepherd !*' Bat 
they have something in their composition prior to and independent 
of this artificial excitement, lliey are vigorous speciinaos of 
human nature in ita elementary traits, and have their whole abarm 
in being simply men. They interest us as they feel and suffert as 
they truly exist in themselves, not as they aot in an outward pa. 
geant. They have the feelings and passions of the spedea, and 
their example comes home to our own breasts. It is in this 
respect that ** one touch of Nature makes the whole world kin.** 
The Artificial must be content with admiration; the Natnnl 
claims our sympathy. This is the distinction. Pope tickles tlie 
sense with fine periods, or gains the fancy by a sparkling picture ; 
while Crabbe leaves an impression on the heart There may not 
be a single line to b# quoted far ita brilliancy, like a finiabed 
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couplet of Pope ; but tht paauge from our author shall convey a 
force and reality, the bard of Twickenham^were he twice the 
Batter of art he it — could never attain. 

A word of apolofjf for the poetry of Crabbe it hardly needed. 
Time was when this might be necessary, but a returning sense of 
jvstioe is rapidly ooming over the age, and the world ^ fast ao- 
kaowledging that the relations of life, however simple, afford a trae 
grouod &[ poetry. It is pleasing to remark this change in favour 
of sound taste. Wordsworth, but lately neglected, begins to 
reosive his due honours. He is no longer laughed at for his 
childishnesf. This is a triumph of humanity ; for it permits the 
poor and humble, as well as the great, to feel they too have emo- 
tions and sympathies worthy of poesy ; that their simple hopes 
Biajr also be '* married to immortal verse." If we have taught a 
toan self-nspeet, we have led him to the path of virtue. When he 
foels that his existence, however nnobtruded upon the world, is an 
^eet of saered regard to the poet ; he must think more nobly of 
himself and live more wisely. The age is made better by such 
works as **The Lyrical BaUads,'* and "The Borough.'* Ques- 
tion not their claim to poetry. The denial is not founded on a 
proper understanding or the art Poetry is bom not only of the 
lofty and the imaginative, but of the simple and pathetic The 
attendant of human feelings and human passions, it exists alike for 
tlM means and the extremes of life. Wherever man is separated 
from the gross earth beneath him, and connected by any link with 
the vast uid beautiful above him ; wherever there exists an image 
of a greater good than the conditions of sense offer ; wherever the 
Umitad, intellectoal, and moral part of our nature sighs after the 
great and the perfect ; whereTcr any of the mysterious links of the 
sbain bending together the present with the untried future, are 
visible^there, in their Just degree, like the nature and spirit of 
poetry^ '* soaring in the high region of its fancies," it may 
spproach "the axure throne, the sapphire blaxe." It may be 
" ehoiriog to the young-eyed cherubim,'' and it may sing of " the 
humblest flower that decks the mead," or speak of the smallest 
kope that breaks the darkness of the least educated. It ia not to 
ke limited in its application. It is not built on learning, or founded 
on the canons of the critic. It is itself the foundation of all just 
critical laws. Its fresh source is in the human heart; its province 
is hi the wide map of human relations ; it is bounded only by the 
horixon of human emotion ; its heritage is the race of man, — 
tod its task-work is to connect and blend the sentiment of the 
true, the good, the beautiful, the infinite, and eternal, with 
all the passions and emotions that beat in the heart of universal 
humanity. 



A PICTURE. 

Hunting the buoki 
I fbond him sitting by a fountain's side. 
Of which he borrowed some to quench his thirst, 
And paid the nymph again as much in tears. 
A garland lay him by, made by himself, • 
Of many several flowers, bred in the bay, 
8tuck in that mystic order, that the rareness 
Delighted me. But ever when he turned 
Hie tender eyes upon 'em, he would weep. 
As if he meant to make 'em grow again. 
Seeing such pretty helpless innocence 
Dwell in his face, I asked him all his story. 
He told me that his parents gentle died. 
Leaving him to the mercy of the fields, 
Which gave him roots ; and of the crystal springs, 
Which did not stop their courses ; and the sun. 
Which still, he thank' d him, yielded him his light. 
Then took he np his garland, and did show 
What every flower, as country people hold, 
Did signify; and how all, order'd thus, 
Expressed his grief: and to my thoughts did read 
The prettiest lecture of his country art 
That could be wish'd : so that, methougbt, I could 
Have studied it. I gladly entertained him. 
Who was as glad to follow ; and have got 
The trustiest, loving'st, and the gentlest boy, 
TbtA ever maater kept 

FMkuttTf kif B^mmwnt and Fkkih$r, 



WILD SCENES IN THE FOREST AND PRAIRIE.* 
Mb. Hoffman has thrown together a number of slight but 
lively sketches, descriptive of scenes in the forest and praurie, 
personal adventurea, Indian superstitions and traditions, all of 
which have such an air of vraisemblanos, and are, withal, so 
animated, as to interest the reader more strongly than at flnt 
sight would appear likely. A portion of them relate to the wild 
soenes of the northern part of the state of New York, whioh, 
strange to say, has been, until very reeeaUy, a ttrr^ inc^gniiu* 
Others relate to the '< Far West," and one or two belong to city 
and civilised life. Some of the Indian superstitions are very 
singular and striking. 

If the reader will glanee over a map of the United States, he 
will perceive that the great state of New York has a kind of tri- 
angular shapOf ita apex being at the oity of New York, and its 
base extending along the St. Lawrenee. ** Everybody," says 
Mr. Hoffman, '* was aware that the Hudson rose among a gronp 
of mountains in the northern part of the state of New York ) and 
if you looked npoa the map, some of the lakes whioh formed its 
head waters seemed to be laid down with suffloient partioularity. 
Few, however, nntil the legislature instituted the geological survey 
which is now in progress, had any idea that the mountaina upon 
which this noble river rises overtopped the Oatskills and the 
Alleghanies, and were among the loftiest in the United States : or 
that the lakes from which it draws its birth were equally remarkable 
for their prodigal numbers, their picturesque Variety, and their 
wild and charaoteristio beauty." Tlie sonroes of the Hudson were 
only explored during 1837 ; and ** the worthy Knickerbockers 
were not a little surprised, when they learned, from the first offieial 
report of the surveying oorps, that their famous river was fed by 
mountain anows for ten months in the year." Mr. Hoffiosan 
atarted on an excursion to the sources of the Hudson. We will 
oonfine ourselves to the state of New York ; and, as a specimen 
of our author'a manner of telling a story, quote one relating to 
that early and disastrous time when the lone settlers in the fSnraet 
were exposed to midnight Indian visits, and to have their slumbers 
disturbed by the whoop of a ferocious war-party, that often spared, 
in their savage fury, neither man, woman nor child. The story also 
illustrates the nature of that mutual hatred and spirit of revenge, 
which too often arises, and is cherished, wherever settlers are 
guided only by their own fedings, instead of an enlightened polioyi 
in their dealings with aborigines. 

''THE DEAD OLiAllIIte. 

'* Schroon Lake is the largest, and perhapa the finest body of 
water among the myriad lakes which form the sources of the 
Hudson. * The Schroon,' as it is called by the country people, 
has, indeed, been likened by travellers to the celebrated lake of 
Como, whic^ it is said to resemble in the configuration of its 
shores. It is about ten miles in length, broad, deep, and girt with 
mountains, which, though not so lofty as many in the northern 
part of the state of New York, are still picturesque in form, wbile 
they enclose a thousand pastoral valleys and sequestered dells 
among their richly-wooded defiles. 

" In one of the loveliest of these glens, near a fine spring, well- 
known to the deer-stalker, there flourished, a few years since, a 
weeping willow, which, for aught I know, may be still gracing the 
spot. The existence of such an exotic in the midst of our 
primitive forest would excite the curiosity of the most casual ob- 
server of nature, even if other objects sldjacent did not arrest his 
attention, as he emerged from the deep woods around, to the sunny 
glade where it grew. On the side of a steep bank, opposite to 
the willow, the remains of an old fireplace were to be seen ; and 
blackened timbers, with indications of rough masonry, could be 
discovered by turning aside the wild raspberry -bushes that had 
overgrown the farther side of the knoll. These ruins betokened 
something more than the remains of a hunting-camp ; and the 
forester who should traverse an extensive thicket of young beeches 
and wild cherry-trees, within a few yards of this spot, would be 
at no loss to determine that he had lighted upon the deserted home 
of some settler of perhaps forty years back ; — a scene where the 
toil, the privation, and the dangers of a pioneer's *hfe had been 
once endured, but where the hand of improvement had wrought 
in vain, for the forest had already closed over the little doauin 
that bad been briefly rescued from its embrace ; and the place was 
now what in the language of the country is called a * dead clearing.' 

" The story of this ruined homestead is a very common one in the 

* " WlldSoeoesinthe For««t and FnMB," By 0. F. Hoffman, Esq., 
antborsf •*AWmt«lntlMrarWest.'' Iionta, Bwtligri 1 Wi 
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private family annals of the state of New York, which has always 
oeen exposed to the perils of frontier warfare, and which, for 
twenty years, at the close of the seventeenth century, and throngh- 
out the whole of that which followed it, was the battle-field of the 
most formidable Indian confederacy that ever arrayed itself against 
the Christian povrers on the shores of this continent. The broken 
remains of that confederacy still possess large tracts of valuable 
land in the centre of our most populous districts; while their 
brethren of the same colour, but of a feebler lineage, have been 
driven westward a thousand miles from our borders. And when 
this remnant of the Iroquois shall have dwindled from amoog us, 
their names will still live in the majestic lakes and noble rivers 
that embalm the memory of their language. They will live, too, 
unhappily, in many a dark legend of ruthless violence, like that 
which I have to relate. 

" It was in the same year when Sullivan's army gave the finishing 
blow to the military power of the Six Nations, that a settler, who 
had come in from the New Hampshire grants to this part of Tryon 
County, (as the northern and western region of New York was at 
that time called,) was sitting with his wife, who held an infant to 
her bosom, enjoying his evening pipe beside his hearth. The 
blaxe of the large maple*wood fire spread warmly upon the un- 
painted beams above, and lighted up the timbers of the shanty 
with a mellow glow that gave an air of cheerfulness and comfort 
to the rudely-furnished apartment. Fron\ the grey hairs and 
weather-beaten features of the settler, he appeared to be a man 
considerably on the wrong side of forty, while the young bright- 
haired mother by his side had not yet passed the sunny season of early 
youth. The disparity of their years, however, had evidently not pre- 
vented the growth of the strongest affection between them. There 
was a soft and happy look of content about the girl, as she sur- 
veyed the brown woodsman, now watching the smoke-wreaths 
from his pipe as they curled over his head, now taking his axe 
upon his lap and feeling its edge with a sort of caressing gesture, 
as if the inanimate thing could be conscious of the silent compli- 
ment he paid to its temper, when thinking over the enlargement 
of the clearing he had wrought by its aid during the day. Nor 
did the eye of the young mother kindle less affectionately when 
the brawny pioneer, carefully depositing the simple instrument, 
which is the pride of an American woodsman, behind the chimney, 
turned to take the hand of the infant, which she pressed to her 
bosom, and shared at the same time with her the caresses which 
he bestowed on the child. 

" ' That boy's a raal credit to you, Bet. But I thmk, if he 
cries to-night, as he has for the last week, I must make a papoose- 
cradle for him to-morrow, and swing him somewhere outside of 
the shanty, where his squalling can't keep us awake. Your face 
is growing as white as a silver birch, from loss of sleep o'nights.' 

" * Why, John, how you talk ! I'm sure Yorpy never cries ; — 
never, I mean, worth talking of.' 

" As the mother spoke, she pressed the unhappy little youngster 
somewhat too closely to her bosom, and he awoke with one of 
tiiose discordant outbreaks of infant passion with which the hopeful 
scions of humanity sometimes test the comforts of married life. 

** * Baby — why, baby—there — there now I what will it have ? — 
does it want to see brother Ben ? Hush — hush — he's coming with 
something for baby 1 Hush, now, darling ! — ^Will it have this ?' 

«* * Why, Bet, my dear,' said the father, * don't give the brat 
Ben's powder-horn to play vrith ; for thof he does like you as 
much as my first missus, his own mother and flesh and blood, the 
lad doesn't love to have his hunting tools discomboborated. God's 
weather ! where can the tormented chap be staying ? — ^he ought to 
be home by this time.' With these words he walked to the door, 
and stood for a moment commenting upon the mildness of the 
night, and wondering why Ben did not return. But the mother 
was too much engaged in soothing the infant, by rocking him to 
and fipo ui her arms, to reply. 

" • Now don't, don't, gal,' continued the kind-hearted woods- 
man, turning from the door, which he left open ; * you'll tire your- 
self to death. Let me take him — ^there, now— there,' said he, as 
she relinquished the child to his arms ; and, addressing the last 
words to the poor perverse little thing, he walked up and down the 
room with it, vainly trying to lull its gust of passion or peevishness. 

** * Hush I you little varmint, you 1' said the father at last, 
growing impatient ; ' hush ! or I'll call in the Indians to carry you 
off— I wiU.*^ 

"The settler was just turning in his vralk, near the open 
threshold, as he uttered the ill-omened words, when a swarthy hand, 
reaching over his shoulder, clutched the child from his arms, and 
brained it against the doorpost, in the same moment that the 



tomahawk of another savage struck him to the floor. A doses 
painted demons sprang over his prostrate body into the centre of 
the room. The simple scene of domestic joy, but a moment before 
so sheltered and homelike, was changed on the instant. The 
mummied nursling was flung upon the embers near the feet of its 
frantic mother, who slipped and fell in the blood of her husband, 
as she plucked her child from the coals and sprang towards the 
door. It was a blow of mercy, though not meant as such, which 
dismissed her spirit, as she struggled to rise with her lifeless 
burden. The embers of the fire soon strewed the apartment, while 
the savages danced among them with the mad glee of the devil's 
own children, until the smoke and blase, ascending to the roof- 
tree, drove them from the scene of their infernal orgies. 

"The next day's sun shone upon that smouldering rain as 
brightly as if unconscious of the horrors which his light revealed. 
So complete had been the devastation of the flames, that little but 
ashes now remained ; and the blue smoke curled up among the 
embowering trees as gently as if it rose only from a cottager's 
hospitable fire. The oriole, perched upon acediar-top, whistldl as 
usual to his mate, swinging in his nest upon the pendant branches 
of a willow which had been planted by tiie iU-fiied settler near a 
spring not far from his door ; while the cat-bird from the brier- 
thicket replied in mocking notes blither and clearer than those he 
aimed to imitate. The swallow only, driven from her nest in the 
eaves, and whirling in disordered flight around the place, seemed 
in sharp cries to sympathise with the desolation which had oome 
over it. 

** There was one human mourner, however, amid the scene. A 
youth of sixteen sat with his head buried in his hands upon a 
fallen tree hard by. So still and motionless he seemed, that his 
form might almost be thought to have been carved out of the grey 
wood, with which his faded garments assimilated in colour. It 
would not be difficult to surmise what passed in the bosom of the 
young forester, as at last, after rising with an effort, he advanced 
to the funeral p3^ of his household, and, turning over the dry 
embers, disenj^ged a half-burned cloven skull from among them. 
He threw himself upon the gprass and bit the ground with a fierce 
agony that showed some self-reproach must be mingled vrith his 
sorrow. 

** *■ My father ! my father !' he cried, writhing in anguish ; ' why 
— why did I not come home at once, when I heard tlutt the Black 
Wolf had gone north with his band V A burst of tears seemed 
to relieve him for a moment ; and then, with g^reater Intteroess 
than ever he resumed, * Fool — thrice accursed fool that I was ! — I 
might have known that he would strike for these mountains, instead 
of taking the Sacondaga route, where the palatine ytegars were 
out and on the watch for him. To die so like a brute in the hands 
of a butcher — without one word of warning — to be burned like a 
wood-chuck in his hole— stricken to death irithout a chance of 
dealing one blow for his defence 1 My father ! my poor fiither ! 
Oh, God 1 I cannot bear it.* 

** But the youth knew not the self-renovating spirit of life's 
springtime, when he thought that his first sorrow, bitter as it was, 
would blast his manhood for ever. A first grief never blights the 
heart of man. The sapling hickory may be bowed — may be 
shattered by the storm, but it has an elasticity and toughness of 
fibre that keep it from perishing. It is only long exposure to a 
succession of harsh and biting winds that steals away its vigour, 
drinks up its sap of life, and sends a chill at last to the roots which 
nourished its vitality. 

'< That day of cruel woe, like all others, had an end for the young 
forester : and, when the waning moon rose upon the scene of his 
ruined home, her yellow light disclosed the boy kneeling upon the 
sod wherewith he had covered up the bones of his only earthly 
relatives. She, too, was sole witness to the vow of undying 
vengeance which he swore upon the spot against the whole race 
of red men. 

*' There are but too many traditions surviving in thii region to 
prove the fulfilment of this fearful vow. But I leave the dire feats 
of ' Bloody Ben,' by which name only is the avengor now re- 
membered, to some annalist who finds greater pleasure than I do 
in such horrible details. My business, here, is only to describe 
the first deed by which he' requited the murderous act of the 
Indians. 

'* The seasons had twice gone their round since destruction had 
come over the house of the settler, and his son had never yet re- 
visited the spot, which, with the exuberant growth of an American 
soil, had partly relapsed into its native wildness, from the tangled 
vines and thickets which had oveigrown the clearing. The strong 
arm of the government had for a ^hile driven thelndians beyoAd 
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the reach of private vengeance ; but now they were again returning 
to their favourite hunting-ground north of the Mohawk, and around 
the sources of the Hudson. Some even had ventured into Albany 
to dispose of their packs and skins, and carry back a supply of 
powder and other necessaries of the hunter o{ the wilderness. It 
vras two of these that the orphan youth dogged from the settle- 
ments, on their way through the northern forests, to the spot where 
his oath of vengeance had been recorded. The sequel may best 
be told in the words of an old hunter, under whose guidance I 
made my first and only visit to the Dead Clearing. 

*' ' It was about two o'clock of a hot August afternoon, that 
Ben, after thus following up their trail for three days, came upon 
the two Injuns jist vihere the moose-runway makes an opening 
in the forest, and lets the light down upon yon willow that still 
flourishes beside the old hemlock. The Injuns were sitting beneath 
the willow, thinking themselves sheltered by the rocky bank 
opposite, and a mass of underwood which had shot up round the 
top of an oak, which had been twisted off in a tornado on some 
former day, and then lay imbedded in weeds beneath the knoll. 
Bat, a few yards from this bank, in that thicket round the roots 
of you mossy old beech, Ben found a shelter, from which, at any 
moment, he could creep up and cover either with his fire from 
oehind the knolL But, as he had only a one-barrel piece, it re- 
quired fuU as cool a hand as his to wait and take both the creeturs 
at one shot. Bloody Ben, though, was jist the chap to do it. 
Like enough he waited there or manoeuvred round for an hour to 
get his chance, which did come at last, howsumdever. The Injuns, 
who. In their own way, are mighty talkers, you must know, — that 
isy when they have really something to talk about, — got into some 
ai^germent, wherein figures, about which they know mighty little, 
were concerned. One took out his scalping -knife to inake marks 
upon the earth to help him: while the other trying to make 
n^atters clearer by the aid of his fingers, their heads came near 
each other, jist as yon may have seen those of white people when 
they get parroichiiig right in earnest. So they argufied and they 
counted, getting nearer and nearer as they became more eager, tiU 
their skulls, almost touching, came within the exact range of Ben's 
rifle : and then Ben, he ups and sends the ball so clean through 
both, that it buried itself in a sapling behind them. And that, I 
think, was pretty well for the first shot of a lad of eighteen ; and 
Bloo^i^ Ben himself never confessed to making a better one after- 
wards.' 

'* The Tourist, who should now seek the scene of this adventure, 
would, perhaps, look in vain for the graceful exotic that once 
marked the spot. The weeping willow, which was only a thrifty 
sapling when the Indians met their death beneath its fatal shade, 
was changed into an old decayed trunk, with but one living braneh 
when I beheld it ; and a ponderous vine was rapidly strangling the 
life from this decrepit limb. The hardy growth of the native 
forest had nearly obliterated the improvements of the pioneer. 
The wild animals, in drinking from the spring hard by, had dis- 
lodged the flat stones from its brink ; tall weeds waved amid the 
spreading pool ; and the fox had made his den in the rocky knoll 
upon whose side once stood the settler's cabin of The Dead 
Clxakimg." 

education of the russian poor. 
The process of education of the Russian poor is perhaps melan- 
diolj to relate, and difficult to believe, but it is efficacious. The 
cane and the whip perform the miracle in most instances. A 
master will say to his slave, *' You must be a musician ; *' to 
another, " You must be a tailor." If either murmurd, he is beat ; 
and this method is continued, till the one produces a tolerable 
coaty or the other sings a national air in good tune, or can join in 
a chorus. It is with these crude materials that the Russians have 
foond the secret of organising their great military force. The 
peasant, before he is completely formed to the profession of a 
soldiery undergoes privations and sufferings innumerable ; but, this 
ordeal once passed, he acquires a constitution of iron. Like the 
cement which becomes more hard from exposure to the open air, 
the Russian soldier is hardy, indefatigable, proof against the incle- 
mencies of the seasons, enduring hunger and thirst with patience, 
and fSearing more the cane of his officer than the cannon of the 
enemy. The impassibility of the Muscovite under fire is almost 
proverbial ; and if passive mechanical courage is the essence of a 
good soldier, it is certainly to be found in the Russian mdoi. — 
JSritiih and Foreign Review for Jan. 1839« 



LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS OP 
THE METROPOLIS. 

LONDON INSTITUTION. 

This establishment can scarcely be termed a public institution, 
as admittance to the library and reading-rooms is given only to 
proprietors, and those who are furnished with a proprietor's 
ticket. But it is of such a magnitude, and possesses such a 
valuable collection of books, as to deserve public attention. It 
originated with the merchants and bankers of the City, who held 
their first meeting at the London Tavern, 23d May, 1805. The 
original sul)scription of proprietors was fixed at seventy-five 
guineas, and of life-subscribers at twenty guineas. The list was 
quickly filled up, and by the 18th Januaiy, 1806, the institution 
was opened in a large mansion on the eastern side of the Old 
Jewry, nearly opposite to Frederick Vplace ; erected by Sir Robert 
Clayton for keeping his shrievalty in 1671, and mentioned by 
Evdjn in his Diary. The library at this time amounted to ten 
thousand volumes. The institution was subsequently removed to 
premis^ in King's-Arms yard, and from thence was removed 
to the fine building erected for the purpose in Moorfields, and now 
forming a very conspicuous object on the north side of Finsbury 
Circus. The front is 102 feet 6 inches wide, exclusive of the side 
doors, which are 15 feet each ; the height is nearly 60 feet to the 
apex of the pediment. The house comprises a basement story 
within a sunken area, a ground floor, and two stories above, 
consisting of the library and gallery. The exterior of the building 
is embellished by a very beautiful double portico, the upper por- 
tion supported on Corinthian columns, resting on the ground-floor 
portico, which consists of two soUd piers and as many Doric 
columns. The proportions of the various parts forming tiie 
facade are so true and exact, as to present a whole in which mag- 
nificence and elegance are admirably combined. There are few 
buildings in London which dispUy better taste in the design, and 
perhaps none are so well situated, for the facility with which they 
can be advantageously contemplated. The inside fully corresponds 
with the elegance of the exterior. The hall, supported by two 
rows of fluted Doric columns, appears the realization of a Roman 
atrium : on each side, doors lead to the pamphlet-room, news- 
room, committee-room, and private apartments. Immediately 
facing the entrance are glass doors leading to the staircase, which 
is exceedingly beautiful. It is double, and leads to a wide stone 
platform, or landing-place, from which the library is entered by 
the outer door; the gallery by two side staircases, concealed 
within the walls. The library is a very noble room ; it occupies 
the whole of the first floor. It is 97 feet in length by 42 in width, 
and 28 in height. The interior area is ill shape an octagonal 
parallelogram, with four small apartments at the angles ; the sides 
are divided by piers, faced with pilasters, into recesses elevated two 
steps above the floor, containing double bookcases. The piers 
also support a light but substantial gallery, extending completely 
round the apartment, and lined with bookcases. The books con- 
tained in tlie whole room amounted, in 1835, when the classed 
catalogue was prepared, to upwards of twenty-six thousand, and 
since then there has been a very considerable addition. 

Around the reading-room six large tables are arranged, at one 
of which the librarian is seated ; and at the western extremity there 
is a raised desk, at which the sub-librarian has his post. Imme- 
diately below his seat stands a magnificent sarcophagus of polished 
oak, presented by Sir Thomas Baring, bart., the president, and 
appropriated to the reception of a splendid work on Egypt, which 
accompanied the gift. 

This reading-room is one of the most agreeable places of study 
that exists. There is hardly any disturbance from extemdL 
sounds, so that you can scarcely conceive you are in the heart of 
the City. A sinall part only of the Circus Is paved, and, though 
the rolling of the distant omnibuses may be faintly heard, the pass- 
ing of the few carriages that wander into the Circus gives but little 
annoyance. The books in the room are open to all the visitors, 
and access to them is rendered easy by their arrangement, which 
is very fully described in the catalogue ; it is constructed on so 
excellent a plan as to deserve to be the model in dl libraries. By 
a reference to it, you can at once discover what books the library 
contains on any subject^ and in what part of the room the book 
you happen to want is to be found. If the book be in the gallery 
or cannot be readily discovered, the librarians are always ready to 
<*iYe prompt attention, and both are particularly polite in pointing 
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oat the best or most advisable book to consult on any point to 
which yon are directing your inquiries. The little apartments in 
the comers are snug retreats, where the occasional mnrmur of a 
whispered conversation may be avoided, if it should annoy the 
student. The only thing to be found fault with is, that these little 
closets are not lighted at night ; and, if a work bo then required 
trom them, it must be obtained by the aid of the librarian's 
lantern. 

The collection has been very judiciously selected, and in every 
date is wdl provided, and in some, particularly English And- 

Sdties, and Topography, and Philology, includhig Literary 
istory and Criticism, the productions of Miscellaneous Latin 
Authors, and Grammars and Dictionaries, it is rich ; and as new 
books of interest and information appear, they are constantly added 
to the stores already collected. It is also rieh in parliamentary 
history, and this department is constantly increasing by the addi- 
tion of all the Parliamentary Reports. The pamphlet- room and 
news-room are amply supplied and are venr constantly attended, 
but the library is not much resorted to. It is rare to see more 
than twenty persons in the room at one time, except occasionally 
In the evening, when many gentlemen look in to spend an hour or 
two in taming over the newer publications ; but the number of 
•todents, or literary men, who make use of this fine Utirary is 
small. 

One peculiar feature of this institution is its Soir^, or Evening 
Conversasioni, which are held once a week during the Spring 
feason. At such times, models, works of art, objects of natund 
Idstory, &c. are occasionally exhibited for the entertainment of the 
visitors, and, in the course of the evening, a short lecture is deli- 
vered in the theatre. On such occasions the library may be seen 
filled with well-dressed ladies, who are accustomed to make a tour 
d§ promenade around the library, before and after the lecture, 
It process rather annoying to those who are occupied with their 
books. 

The theatre of the institution is a separate building entered by 
a door at the foot of the stairs. It is particularly excellent in its 
constraotion and arrangement, and the laboratory and apparatus 
attached, are distinguished for their completeness. Here lectures 
on various subjects are delivered during the season, to which pro- 
prietors and subscribers to the coarse are admitted, but the holder 
of ft proprietor's transferable ticket has no right of entrance. No 
fnbscription or separate tickets are issued for the lectures delivered 
at the soirdes ; but every proprietor has, besides his own admis- 
sion, the privilege of personally introducing a visitor, though he 
eannot introduce any person by his transferable ticket 

Such is a brief outime of this valuable institution. It is, per- 
haps, to be regretted that the proprietors do not extend the facility 
of admission, and permit the entrance of annual subscribers, but it 
is probable that they are deterred by the additional risk which their 
property would be exposed to, and which could not be obviated 
except by an additional outlay for extra librarians, &c. and a total 
change of the present system, under which the visitor feels almost 
as if he were sitting in his own private library, with a few friends 
in his company. They may also consider that among 940 
proprietors, almost all residents in London or its immediate neigh- 
tioturhood, it cannot be very difficult to discover one, willing to 
lend his ticket (a handsome bronxe medal, by the way) to a student 
who is desirous of uting the stores of the library. 

The institution is supported bv the proceeds of its capital, and 
an annual subscription of two gmneas paid by e-ach proprietor. It 
ii opened at ten o'clock in the morning ; the library closes at ten 
in the evening, but the pamphlet and news-rooms are kept open 
till eleven, except on Saturdays, when all the doors are shut at 
three o'clock. 



A YANKBB PBDLAB. 

'* I &B0KON our folks don't want none of them fixings," said an 
Ohio housewife to a Connecticut pedlar, who produced a pair of 
beaded mocassins, a shooting pouch, and other hunting pamher- 
Bftlia from his pack : ** the boys have plenty of luoh trash of their 
own providing." The patient pedestrian offered next some pret- 
tily woven basket-ware, and carved wooden bowls, to tempt a pur- 
ehase from the aettier's wife. ** No ! nor them notherl" cried 
the virago; " the Miami Injune do our basketing, and the Buck- 
eyes midte batter bowls than you can carve from your Yankee 
p4>plars. What does the fool mean by trying to sdl us things we 
can make better nor him t Throw open your pack, my mann^, 
and let me ohoose Iw mytalf amoDg yov knicknucki 1"— Ho/fmim'f 
WUdSoenee. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 

JOHN LEDYARD. 

John LxDYAno was a remarkable instance tA the power possessed 
by a mind eenfidently relyhag on its own retosroei, of attainiBf ths 
object determfaied upon. When he had fixed his mind tt^M a 
thing, nothing tamed him from his pnrposs ; and we ihnll find 
him, when disappointed of promised atsistanoe, setting out with tn 
axe, two dogs, and a tobacco-pipe, as his sole companions ia 
exploring the wilds of America. It is not our intention to hold his 
character up as an object of unlimited admiration ; for, not to 
speak of other fruliogs, — snch aa his impatienoe of control or 
reproof, and his unsettied habits,-»the very exoeas of the qnaUty 
by which he attained such surprising results, his adf-cooflidenee, 
frequently led him to act with a wilfulness and want of cantloa 
which did him much injury. Confident in himself, he to'>k toe 
littie heed of the morrow, and thua was often obliged to cnoouiltr 
difficulties which the exerciae of a little prudence might have pre- 
vented. The result of these fidlings will be sasn in the short 
narrative we are about to enter upon ; they are to be Ismentei sad 
avoided. But his determined perseverance, which enabled him to 
triumph over obstacles which would have daunted and disheartsnsd 
almost any other man, is to be admired, and to be regarded as i 
worthy object of our imitation. 

John Ledyard was bom at Oroton, a small village in Connseti* 
cut t he was the eldest of four children, who, by the dsatii of their 
father, were eariy thrown upon the sole care of their motiier, wW 
was left in very straitened circumstances. She was a womaa 
possessing excellent qualities and a well-informed mind, and, above 
all, eminent for piety and the religious virtues. Her eariy instme- 
tions were never forgotten by her son John, who was tenderiy 
attached to her. Some years after his father's death, Joha 
Ledyard was taken chaige of by his grandAUher, who sent him ts 
the grammar-school at Hartford, and sabsequentiy plaoed him in a 
lawyer's office. This situation by no means suited John Ladyardi 
who, after a few months' trial, gave up the law. His fondness fbr 
wandering and adventure was probably the cause of the choioe he 
now made of a pursuit* A college had shortiy before been esta- 
blished at Hanover, then almost a wilderness, for the education of 
Indians and of young men designed as Indian missionaries. Ths 
principal, Dr. Wheelock, offered to receive Ledyard, who acoorl- 
ingly repaired to Dartmouth CoUege, where, however, he continued 
scarcely a year. Three months of this time were occupied hi a 
ramble among the Indians, which he undertook unaccompaaied, 
and of which we possess no particulars, further than that the time 
was spent in wandering through the forests, sometimes alone, and 
sometimes in company with the various tribes with whom he faQ 
fan, and that his excursions extended as frur as Canada. 

The routine of the college duties was irksome to one for whom 
the forest had such charms ; and, though he could study the Grade 
Testament in his solitary canoe, on the brink of a cataract, yet hs 
could but ill brook the confinement of a class-room. 

His conduct, though strictiy moral, was in other reqMcts so 
irregular as to call down reproof, which Ledyard could not endure. 
He determined to leave college, and he effected his purpose in a 
manner the most characteristic. He felled a laive tree on the 
banks of the Connecticut, and, with the aid of his companions, 
shaped it into a canoe, fif^ feet long and tiiree broad, in wfaidi hs 
embarked, with a good stock of provisions, a bearskin, a paddle, s 
Greek Testament, and an Ovid, and trusted himself upon a rifsr 
interrapted by rapids and falls, with which he was totally uoao- 

SuaintcMl. Fourteen years afterwards, he told Mr. Jetferson that 
e was deeply engaged in readine when his canoe approached 
Bellows's Falls, where he was suddenly roused by the noise of the 
waters rushing among the rocks through the narrow passage. 
The danger was imminent, as no boat could go down that feSi 
without hnngfaistantiy dashed in pieces ; and it was with dlfienlty 
that he gained the shore. He procured oxen, and having conveyed 
his canoe overland past the Falls, and oontioulng his solitary voyage 
without accident, surprised his friends «t Htrtfbrd with his verj 
unexpected appearaaoe* 
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Having totally abandoned the idea of the Indian minion, he 
now desired to devote himself to the ministry, in which he was 
(not rtrj jndicioaaly) encouraged by some of hu ftiends, and sere- 
ral ministers to whom he applied. Their good- nature made them 
unwilling to diacoarage him in a parsoit in which his talents were 
fully equal to the labour, but for which his peculiar character ren- 
dered him very unfit. Some time, though not a long period, was 
spent in study, and he sought to obtain his object — immediate 
admission to the ministry — with his accustomed energy ; but he 
was foUed in his efforts, and at length abandoned his design. He 
now fell in with an old fkiend of hit father, a Captain Deshon, the 
jnaster of a merchantman ; and on board his ship, about to sail 
l^m New London, bound to Gibraltar, the Barbary coast, and 
home by way of the West Indies, he entered as a common sailor, 
although he was treated by the capUin rather as a friend and 
associate, than accordlDg to the rank he held on board the vessel. 
This was not an unnatural step on the part of an ardent young man 
disappointed in the schemes which he had wished to realise, and 
whose adventurous disposition made the sight of foreign lands 
desirable, even in the humble station of a common sailor. Nothing 
very remarkable occurred during the voyage, save at Gibraltar, 
where, during a short residence on shore, he took a fancy for 
the army, and actually enlisted in a British regiment, and was lost 
to his shipmates, until the captain accidentally discovered him on 
parade, going through the exercise with scrupulous accuracy. 
Captain Deshon remonstrated with him, and urged him to return 
to the ship. He said he enlisted because he was partial to the 
service, and thought the profession of a soldier well suited to a 
man of honour and enterprise. Eventually he was released, and 
returned to America with Captain Deshon. 

When once more In Amenca, he found himself wholly without 
occupation, and saw no opening for pushing his fortune. The 
wandering mania appears to have already seiz^ him, as, in a letter 
he wrote from Gibraltar, he told his friends that he had allotted to 
himself a further seven years* wandering. He had heard from liis 
grandfather that he had relations in England who were rich, and in 
the hope of discovering these, and by their means obtaining assist, 
ance in prosecuting his favourite schemes of travel, he worked his 
passage to Plymouth, and literally begged his way to London, 
indulging all the time bright dreams of the future. He succeeded 
in discovering his relations, but, his claims being at first doubted, 
he indignantly left the house ; and, although assistance was after- 
wards tendered, he refused to accept it 

Captain Cook was now preparing to set out on the voyage from 
which he was never to return, and Ledyard determined to make 
one of the expedition. With Uiis view he enlisted in the marines, 
and then, contriving to obtain an interview with Captain Cook, 
fbnnd no diflSculty in persuading him to take him as one of the 
oomplemeut. Cook promoted him to the rank of corporal, and 
in that capacity he served during the voyage. He kept a journal 
during this period ; but, on his return to England, it was, in 
common with all other journals and memoranda made by any one 
on board, taken possession of by the Admiralty, in order to prevent 
any mis-stateihents in the first public account of the expedition. 

Ledyard subsequently published an account of the voyage, in 
America ; but as this, although curious in some respects, espe- 
cially as regards the circumstances of Captain Cook's death, relates 
to matters already well known, we shall not advert to it, except in 
one affair in which he was personally engaged, and which much 
affected his future course of life. After exploring Nootka Sound, 
where Ledyard made many observations on the advantages to be 
obtained from a trade in furs with the natives, the vessels arrived 
at the island of Onalaska, where they were much surprised at 
meeting with many signs of European intercourse among the 
natives. This made Captain Cook very desirous of exploring the 
island, but he was in doubt as to the best means of accomplishing 
his object. Ledyard volunteered his services, which were gladly 
accepted by Cook, who appreciated his character. He set out, 
entirely unarmed, under the guidance of the natives, who, after a 
tedious journey on foot across the island, conducted him to a 
■ettlement made by the Russians, who had there established a 
station in communication with their establishment in Kamtschatka, 
for the purpose of carrying on the fur-trade. Ledyard suoc^ded 
in his mission, and an interview took place between Captain Cook 
and some of the Russians, who accompanied Ledyard back to the 
vessels. The observations he made here confirmed him in his 
views of the practicability of establishing a very profitable trade in 
furs ; and which was still further strengthened when he became 
aware of the very high prioe that might be obtained for them in 
China. He made, and carefully recorded, very minute inqmrxes 



on this subject, which have since been appreciated, although tha 
projector met nothing but discouragement. 

Ledyard returned to England with the expedition, and conti- 
nued upwards of two years in the service, but, the Amedcan war 
having now broken out, he for some time declined engaging against 
his countrymen. He, however, at length embarked on b€«rd a 
vessel destined for America, but he took the earliest opportunity 
to desert After visiting his friends, and suffering sufficient time 
to elapse to prevent the probability of a seiaure horn the English 
powers, he bent all the energies of his mind, and they were great, 
to the accomplishment of the scheme he had formed, of establish- 
ing a trade with the North-west of America. Everything he pro- 
Eosed has been since shown to be wdl founded, but the cUfficulties 
e encountered prevented him and his country from reaping the 
reward. Upwards of two years were consumed in attempts to 
effect this object. The scheme was repeatedly taken up and aban- 
doned by different merchants. Ledyard's exertions were extreme. 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and New London, were again 
and again visited ; and repeatedly the cup of hope was raised to 
hb lips, but to be dashed away. 

At length, finding all hope of support in America, vain, he 
resolved to expend the slender stock of money he possessed, 
derived from the remuneration he received for his lost tune, from 
the merchants who had withdrawn from the enterprise, in visiting 
France, with the intention of engaging some of the merchants of 
L'Orient in his design. At L'Orlent he was detained a whole 
year ; his scheme was at first entertained, and he appeared to be 
on the point of realizing all his expectations. But the season was 
unpropitious, and after delays most vexatious to his ardent mind, 
it was abandoned. Yet undaunted, he proceeded to Paris ; he 
knew he was right, and that the timidity which made his supporters, 
one after another, draw back, was unreasonable. 'In Paris,' 
thought he, ' I shall surely find some who will duly value the plan! 
I propose. ' 

Mr. Jefferson, who was at this time minister from the United 
States to the Court of France, at once perceived the advantages that 
would flow from such a voyage as Ledyard proposed, and approved 
highly of his design ; but he took no steps In promoting it at pre- 
sent, although the expedition under Lewis and Clarke, which he 
projected twenty years afterwards, had its origin in the views sug- 
gested by Ledyard. 

He had not been many days in Paris when he met the celebrated 
adventurer, Paul Jones, at that time acting under a commission 
from the United States, and who had come to Paris for the pur- 
pose of recovering the value of several prizes he had taken and sent 
into French ports. Jones's ardent spirit eagerly caught at the 
schemes proposed by Ledyard. He joined heartily in forwarding 
them ; proposed to engage two vessels, store them with a fitting 
cargo, proceed with Ledyard to the North-west coast, spend six 
months in building a fort and stockade, and collecting furs, and 
then, leaving Ledyard in charge of this establishment, proceed with 
a cargo of fur to China ; barter them for Chinese produce, and 
then proceeding, by way of the Cape of Good Hope, either to 
Europe or the United States, sell his cargo, and taking on board 
articles fit for the Indian market, return to the fort.^ Jones was 
jio earnest in the business, that he advanced money to Ledyard for 
the purchase of cargo for the outfit ; but just at this crisis he was 
called away to L' Orient, where he was detained some months. 
Either unexpected obstacles occurred, or his ardour cooled, for he 
abandoned the scheme he had been so earnest in, and Ledyard 
once more had the mortification to see his dearest hopes blighted 
at the very moment when his prospects seemed to be brightest. 
Ledyard next endeavoured to orcfmise a company in Paris for the 
purpose of carrying out his darHng scheme, and in the plan he 
proposed to them he designed to return himself over-land to the 
United States, after despatching a vessel to China. After months 
of unavailing efforts this scheme proved abortive, and Ledyard 
found himself once more cast loose on the world. 

Nothing daunted, he now proposed to apply to the Empress of 
Russia for permission to travel across her dominions to Behring's 
Straits. Mr. Jefferson approved his plan, and introduced him to 
Baron Grimm, the confidential agent of the Empress, by whom the 
application was forwarded«to Petersburgh ; but five months elapsed 
without bringing an answer, during which time Ledyard subsisted 
on supplies levied on ''vice* consuls, consuls, ministers, and pleni- 
potentiaries.'' At length, just when he was thinking of setting off 
without the permission of the Empress, a proceeding firom which 

* This was preciMly the plan proposed hy Kr« Astor, when he eslaUiahed 
his setttement at Colombia Biver. 
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his friends dissuaded him, he received a letter from Sir James 
Hall, who had seen and befriended him at Paris, which induced him 
to go to London. He there found an English ship in complete 
readiness to sail for the Pacific Ocean. Sir James Hall introduced 
him to the owners, who immediately offered him a free passage in 
the vessel, with the promise that he should be set on shore at any 
place on the North-west coast which he might choose. The mer- 
chants, no doubt, hoped to profit somewhat by his knowledge and 
experience. One of Cook's officers was also going out in the same 
vessel. The day before he was to go on board, he thus wrote to 
Mr. Jefferson : — ** Sir James HaU presented me with twenty 
guineas, pro bono publico : I bought two great dogs, an Indian pipe, 
and a hatchet My want of time, as well as of money, will prevent 
my going any otherwise than indifferently equipped for such an 
enterprise ; but it is certain that I shall be much more in want 
before I see Virginia." 

Here we must leave this enterprising traveller. The remainder 
of his adventures shall be given in another Number. 



THE BLBSSINO OF THE WATERS. 

On the 18th inst (Jan.), whieh is the Russian Twelfth-day, a 
religious ceremony takes place on the Neva, which I believe has 
no parallel in any other country, unless we adduce the now obso- 
lete custom at Venice of the Doge espousing the sea. This cere- 
mony is called the blessing of the waters : and the object is, that 
the river Neva may, by the prayers of the nation, be rendered 
propitious to the navigation, and all other purposes to which 
rivers may be applicable in the neighbourhood of a great and dirty 
capital. The whole population of St. Petersburgh and the environs 
is collected on the quays to witness this solemn invocation. An 
octagon temple, formed of wooden trellis- work, adorned with 
pictures, gilded cherubs, and other religious emblems, is erected 
on the ice opposite to the winter palace. There are four entrances 
to this pavilion, which is approached from the shore by a wooden 
communication built on massive piles ; that which faces the 
palace is decorated with a picture representing the baptism of our 
Saviour in tiie river Jordan. In the centre of this building is dug 
a large hole in the ice, which, at this season of the year, is gene- 
rally four or five feet in depth ; as, with some appearance of 
inconsistency, the nation has singled out this period for blessing 
the waters, when the climate has rendered them completely invisi- 
ble. Over this aperture is suspended, from the dome above, the 
figure of a dove. In the morning, the emperor, empress, and 
imperial family, with the court, assist at divine service in the 
chapel, at which the metropolitan archbishop, with the principal 
clergy, preside; this service lasts from 11 till 12 o'clock. At 
that hour the procession issues from the palace ; in front appears 
ft priest bearing a lantern ; then others with a cross, banners, and 
holy images; the court choristers precede the archbishop and 
clergy, who are anrayed in gorgeous vestments, with flowing 
beanls ; then come the pages and subalterns bearing the colours 
of the different regiments of guards ; last of all the emperor, fol- 
lowed by the grand>dukes, and escorted by the great officers of 
state, his military staff, generals and courtiers, all bareheaded, 
and apparently impressed wich the solemnity of the scene. As soon 
as the emperor has taken his position at one of the doors of the 
pavilion, the archimandrite recites the prayers, and the choristers 
sing die responses ; the blessing u performed by plunging a silver 
cross in the waters, of which a vase is presented to his majesty. 
A signal rocket announces the conclusion of the ceremony, and 
the cannon from the fortress again announce to the cive^ the 
beatification of proverbially the most unwholesome waters in all 
Christendom. The empress and her court are seated at the 
windows of the palace ; the foreign ministers, &c, view the pro- 
cession irom those of the Hermitage, which command the quays ; 
but, as the ceremony itself lasts for nearly twenty-five minutes, it 
must be a severe trial for the emperor and his suite to remain so 
long uncovered in this piercing climate. As soon as the actors in 
this curious scene have retired, there is a general rush of the 
common people towards the temple ; — mothers are seen plunging 
their infonts into the sacred openmg which has been made in the 
river, while various individuals fill their pitchers with the holy 
water and carry it home to their families, undaunted by the severe 
cold which freezes it during their walk. On the same day, at 
Constantinople, the Greek patriarch performs a like ceremony. 
He throws the cross into the sea ; and it is asserted that skilful 
divers eagerly await the operation, and generally succeed in seiz- 
ing it before it reaches the bottom. — (From The City of the 
Ctenr.) 



A VISIT TO BARCLAY, PERKINS, AND CO. 

On the southern banks of the Thames, between Southwark and 
London bridges, lies the hugest brewery in the world — the chief 
of those establishments which have made this great city the head- 
quarters of malt liquor as well as civilisation. Ask any of the 
** fellowship porters" the way to Barclay, Perkins, and Co.'8, 
and there, from any one of these unaffected lovers of << heavy wet,** 
yon will get a direct direction. " There, Sir, right down afore 
ye I " and truly it would be difficult to miss a sight of the brewery, 
the buildings of which cover eleven aeret of gronnd. But how 
to find out the entrance is the puzzle ; you must thread your wmj 
through narrow lanes, thronged with drays, while r rumbling 
sound reminds one of barrels and hogsheads, and the olfibetory 
organs testify that a brewery is not only near, but round about^ 
for communication between the buildings is maintained by suspen- 
sion bridges over the lanes. At last we arrive at the gateway ; 
don't you see the Anchor, Sir, the symbol of Barclay, Perkins, 
and Co.? All brewers have their sign — their symbol — their 
emblem ; and the anchor of Barclay, Perkins, and Co., is stamped, 
twisted, and interwoven on or in everything appertaining to the 
brevrery — the very lamp-posts are propped up by the an(£or. 

Now, entering the gateway, we pass what may be termed the 
porter's lodge. An equivocal or rather a very unequivocal sort 
of porter*s lodge it is : porter-pots give intimation that beer is 
" drank on the premises," and tho^g;h the court were clear of 
barrels and drays, one might have little hesitation in affirming as 
a verity, that we had entered a stronghold of the powerful spirit 
of malt. By the way, what is the etymology of " porter ! " A 
shrfcwd brewer of the olden time is said to have compounded a 
sort of half-and-half, which became very acceptable to those 
brawny fellows who, as the Dictionary says, ''carry goods for 
hire ; *' and hence porter, a drink for porters, became a drink for 
the million. But " beer ** is the genuine cockney name for ** heavy 
wet ; " " Beah ! " as the pot-boy bawls it, Sunday and Saturday, 
at eleven, at one, at eight, and at nine o'clock, in every narrow 
street, lane, or alley, where a hard-working and beer-loving popu- 
lation may be found. 

Hilloa, stand aside — here is a troop of the *' rank and file " 
of the Brewery. Shoulder your — ^brooms; one looks almost 
instinctively to see whether or not the brooms are shaped in the 
form of an anchor. These men have just been cleansing out 
some of the huge receptacles— for malt is a cleanly spirit, and wiU 
resent as an injury any attempt to brew it in dirty beds. For 
this purpose a copious supply of water is a grand essential in a 
brewery. Water, did we say ? Oh, do not mention the insipid 
word. Not a soul in all this establishment would admit it into 
his mouth. ''Liquor" is the word. Sir; — we dare say, in the 
rainy months of winter, draymen and broom-men, breweis, tap- 
sters, smiths, farriers, and " sample" men, will all be heard 
deploring the continuance of liquoruh weather. 

But let us proceed to the counting-house, a range of bnOdings 
which fronts us as we enter the gateway. Here are a host of 
clerks and collectors ; we might fancy that we were not in a 
brewery but a bank. In one of the rooms, looking down upon 
the busy deskmen below, is a bust of as characteristic a head as 
one might meet in a day's walk. This is the head of an old 
servant of the firm, who saved his ;£20,000 while in his employ- 
ment ; and his bust is placed here, as a kind of presiding genius, 
a perpetual remembrancer and exemplar for his brethren of the 
quill who shall come after him. A sharp, shrewd old man, he 
must have been in his day ; took care of number one, doubtless, 
yet had a corner in his heart for something more than himself. 
He probably eschewed water, dreading the stomach-ache; and 
kept his spirit bland and kindly by an occasional draught of *< two- 
year old." Only think of a servant in a private establishment 
accumulating his ;^0,000 I An old fellow died the other day, 
leaving upwards of ;^70,000, accumulated whilst he was a mes- 
senger ; but he was a messenger of the House of Commons, and 
flourished during the "palmy £ys,** when half-crowns and ^'aome- 
thing more " were freely given for seats in the gallery. 

Talkmg of old folks and old times, do you know to whom Uits 
brewery once belonged?. It was the property of Thrale, the 
friend of Johnson, and whose house at Streatham was a home for 
the Doctor during its owner's life. Thrale's beautiful, clever, 
versatile, volatile wife, married a second time, and, under the 
Italian name of Piozzi, is ndt without her notability Dr. John- 
, son was one ef Thrale's ezecuton. *' I could not,** says Bosweli, 
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" bat be somewbat diverted by bearing Jobnson talk in a pompous 
manner of his new office, and partic^arly of the concerns of the 
brewery, which it was at last resolved should be sold. Lord 
Lucan tells a very good story, which, if not precisely exact, is 
certainly cbaracteristical ; that when the sale of Thrale s brewery 
was going forward, Johnson appeared bnstling about, with an ink- 
horn and pen in his button-hole, like an exciseman; and on 
being asked what he really considered to be the value of the 
property which was to be disposed of, answered, * We are not 
here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, but the potentiality of 
growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice I ' " 

The story is very likely an apocryphal one : but Dr. Johnson 
did certainly sell the " potentiality '* of becoming rich— very rich, 
not certainly " beyond the dreams of avarice," but beyond what 
Thrale, at least, could ever have imagined. The brewery was 
sold to Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, and Co., for £135,000 ; the 
capital now invested in it is stated to be somewhat about a million 
and a half. 

From out of the counting-house issues a gentlemanly, affable 
man, under whose guidance we propose to walk over the concern. 
But our friendly guide might himself be unable to thread his way 
through all the mazes of this amazing manufactory of *' liquor; '' 
at least there accompanies us a shrewd old man in a flannel 
jacket, whose office it is to act the "Cicerone" for visiting parties. 
An intelligent, sharp little man he is, not without a spice of 
humour ; and though, of course, he has " expectations " at the 
conclusion of the visit, there is nothing in his manner indicative 
that his attention and quiet kind of garruUty are influenced by 
" considerations." But where shall we go first? Let us begin 
with the beginning, though it may not be in the exact order in 
which a visitor may be conducted over the establishment. 

Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, and Co. do not make any malt 
for themselves,— they buy it. When the malt arrives, it is 
all carried up to the stores by the laborious process of manual 
labour. Here the visitor will see the contrast between human 
labour and machinery. The malt, as it arrives, is carried up to 
the stores sack by sack ; and at the same moment, and in the 
same neighbourhood, where this inartificial process is going on, 
the ground malt is carried from the grinding-mill, at the rate of 
GO quarters an hour, up an enclosed box or shdft, called a "Jacob's 
laddter," and emptied into its proper receptacle. Lift a small 
door or opening in the shaft — there, you see the little baskets or 
boxes, fbll of ground malt, flying up, and, as they revolve, they 
empty themselves, and fill again. Now, why is it that the same 
machinery cannot be made to lift the sacks of malt as they arrive 
into the granary, instead of having two or three dozen stout 
fellows staggering up stairs, and along narrow passages, each with 
a sack on hb shoulder? Oh ! there is a reason for this ; South- 
wark, where the brewery lies, is under the municipal jurisdiction of 
the " Citv»" and within these municipal bounds the "fellowship 
porters " have a monopoly, and while sacks continue to be carried 
on naen's shoulders " for hire/' they contend that their shoulders 
shoald enjoy the privilege. They get two-pence for every sack of 
malt they carry from below up to the granary ; but Messrs. Bar- 
day, PMkins, and Co., *< argufy '' in tMs way :~These lads have a 
moDopolv, or a privilege, call it what you will ; twopence a sack 
is no trifle to us, seeing that, on an average, we use (stand aghast, 
ye members of a temperance society) two thousand quarters of 
maU weekfy ; but then the fellowship porters wo'n't drink a drop 
of any sort of beer but Barclay, Perluns, and Co.'s, and of that. 
they consume no inconsiderable quantity. This is, we presume, 
what is called "reasoning in a circle,'' or an argument which 
returns into itself. 

Bestowing a passing glance on the huge bins for containing the 
nialt (there is stowage for 36,000 quarters), we go down to look 
at the mill which is crushing the malt, and turning it into " grist." 
We may here remark the different kinds of malt used (Barclay, 
Perkins, and Co. now brew ale, as well as porter^ ; the pale malt 
for the ale, the brown malt for the porter, and the roasted or 
black malt, which is employed to give the dark colouring. These 
dififerent-coloured malts are produced by different processes in the 
drying or the making of the malt. 

Ps^w ! but our nice black coats are becoming odious ! Let no 
gentleman visit this part of the concern in full dress, and no lady 
in black silk or satin. What with the dust from the grinding- 
mill, and a few *^ shoulders " from the fellowship porters, as they 
climb the narrow stairs with their twopenny sacks, one is made 

Jiuite a figure. It is dry, choking work, too ; one has no heart 
or conversation ; we listen to all that is told us, but ask few ques- 
tions. Relief, however, is at hand. Step this way— look at tiiose 



goodly tuns j we shall have a drop of genuine " two-year olJ." 
Now, if ever you wish to enjoy a refreshing drop out of a pewter- 
pot, come here ; first get covered with dust, and nearly choked 
with it, and then step hither. Hum ! but this is porter — let us 
have a bit of bread and cheese. Another draught ; — why, this is 
admirable ! — another — ^it is exquisite ! One begins to feel quite 
cheerful, — almost hearty ; fine, wholesome, stuff that. Any more 
porter, gentlemen ? Oh ! certainly, we shall taste it again ;— two- 
year old, is it ? Let us have another slice of bread and cheese, 
this porter quite gives one an appetite ! 

We are now in a fine lively humour for visiting the rest of the 
establishment Here then are the mashing^tuns, where the grist, or 
ground malt, is deposited, to undergo the first process in the whole 
art of converting it into liquor. Malt, in its conversion into beer, 
undergoes eight different specific 0|)erations ; it is mashed, boiled, 
cooled, fermented, racked, or vatted, and fined, or cleansed. These 
operations are, in such an establishment as the one we are now 
visiting, carried on in a vast and magnificent style. The mash- 
ing-tuns, the coppers, and the fermenting.tuns. are all " inland " 
seas ; there you look down on a dark brown ocean, — ^here yon 
ascend steps to gaze on a surface of milk-white foam. But have a 
care of your head— beware of the carbonic acid gas ! Our little 
guide in the flannel jacket told as of a French lady who would 
go up the steps to have a third peep ; but her head became giddy; 
she staggered, she slipped ; she would have fallen disastrously, but 
he, al^t a John Bull, and therefore by birth and breeding defi- 
cient in the promptitude of politeness, caught her in his arms and 
restored her to herself. 

Marvellously capacious are the vats, whose contents would float 
the biggest man-of-war in the navy. Thrale, when he had the 
brewery, thought it was something of a brag to say that he had 
four vats, each of which held 1,600 barrels, above a thousand 
hogsheads. There are now one hundred and thirty-six vats, 
varying in their contents from above 4,000 barrels down to 500. 
There are, on an average, a thousand barrels of beer sent out 
daily. One hundred and sixty-two fat sleek horses are employed 
in dragging drays to all parts of London. There arc a smithy and a 
farriery, and a steam-engine, shining like polished silver, and 
water-tanks (we beg pardon, "liquor" tanks) pillared high in air, 
and a reihroad for coab, and— a world within itself. 

Now, kind reader, it were impossible to go out of this lesser 
world into the larger world of London, without stepping into the 
" sample " room, and tasting a drop of " genuvine ** good ale. 
How tempthig it looks, in those long funnel-shaped glasses 1 
"Ha! datishgoot!" "Another gUss, sir?" " Aye, to be sure, 
with pleasure !" "There now, that will do— let moderation have the 
helm in the ship of pleasure." But we are all in excellent humour 
with one another. " Good bye, gentlemen — hope to have the 
pleasure of seeing you all again— good bye, good bye ! " 



AN AFRICAN SCENK. 

The reports of four savages of the Batlapi tribe induced us to 
halt a day for the purpose of hunting. Leaving the wsggons at 
day-break, attended by these men, we took a north-westerly direc- 
tion through a park of magnificent camel-thorn trees, many of 
which were groaning under tiie huge nests of the social grosbeak ; 
whilst others were decorated with green clusters of midetoe, the 
bright scarlet berries of which were highly ornamental. We soon 
perceived large herds of quaggas and brindled gnus, which conti- 
nued to join each other until the whole plain seemed alive. The 
clatter of the hoofs was perfectly astounding, and I could compare 
it to nothing but to the din of a tremendous charge of cavalry, or 
the rushing of a mighty tempest. I could not estimate the accu- 
mulated numbers at less than fifteen thousand; a great extent of 
country being actually chequered black and white with their con- 
gregated masses. As the panic caused by the report of our rifles 
extended, clouds of dust hovered over them ; and the long necks 
of troops of ostriches were also to be seen towering above the heads 
of their less gigantic neighbours, and sailing past with astonishing 
rapidity. Groups of purple sassaybys and brilliant red and yellow 
bartebeests likewise lent their aid to complete the picture, which 
must have been seen to be properly understood, and which beg- 
gars all attempt at description. The savages kept in our wake, 
dexterously despatching the wounded gnus by a touch on the spine 
with the point of an assagai, and instantly covering up the carcase 
with bushes, to save them firom the voracity of the vultures, which 
hung about us like specks in the firmament, and descended with the 
velocity of lightnhig, as each discharge of our artillery gave token 
of prey. — Captain Harris's EspediHon into Southern Africa, 
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CHARACTERISTICS AND PECULIARITIES OF TRADES. 

THB TAILOR AND THB 8R0BMAKEB. 

Each trade may be said to have its own peculiar characteristic 
«— fomething in physical and mental appearance, and constitution, 
by which its members or profetion may be, speaking generally, 
at once known. Each trade has also its technical dialect — its 
peculiar phraseology — ^its free-masonry of words and signs^ which 
stamp the individuals as belonging to a class. Some of these 
phrases find their way into the language of common life, and are 
used, as many things are used, without reference to their origin. 
Thus individuals, when they feel themselves not quite themselves, 
will say, that they are " all out of sorts : " but nobody but a 
compositor can enjoy the double meaning of the phrase ; and if 
our readers are curious respecting this double meaning^ they will, 
no doubt, get a full and ample explanation from any unfortunate 
compositor who hat been doomed to turn for six months. 

The trade which presents llie most numerous talient pointtt 
on which everybody thinks himself or herself qualified to crack 
a joke, is, of course, that of the tailor. The tailor ! '' time out 
of mind '' the but and target of every witling in the community 
^4he ubiquitous, the mercurial, the speechifying, the all-accom- 
plished tailor I In London we have, to use the style of a vendor 
of bruised oranges and rotten apples, tailors *' of all sorts and all 
sises, all kinds and all prices.'' What a stride is there between 
the tailor of the "east" and the "west" ends! How finely 
diversified and how nicely graduated are the classes— " small by 
degrees," but not "beautifully less,'' Arom the aristocrat who 
flourishes in full dress in St. James's Street, to the miserable 
stitcher for a slop-dealer in Poplar, who may be seen emerging 
ftom a dingy door, with his rags fluttering in the breece, and so 
full of the milk of human kindness, so exclusively occupied in 
dothing the nakedness of others, that he has apparently got no 
time to tack his own duds together ! We once saw such a rascal 
ia Fleet-street in the middle of a fine sunshiny day ; he was in 
flompany with one or two of his species, rather better clothed 
than himself ; but none of them had the sagacity of the great 
body of their brethren, who carefully ttrap down their trousers, 
to hide the bulgt at the knee t they therefore proclaimed them^ 
selves tailors by every motion of their knee-pans and calves. 
They evidently soon felt themselves uncomfortable in the public 
gaze ; and slunk up a passage which led to a tap-room. 

But the tailor we wish to describe is not the " west.eud " 
dandy, or exquisite, who deems it requisite to display in his own 
proper person aU the elegances of a perfect " fit," nor yet the 
ragged wretch whose money, spirit, health, and time, are squan- 
dered in the tap*room, and whose very pointless needle seems 
ashamed of the rents in its master's clothes. We wish to describe 
the average tailor, who stands between the extremes, and may be 
taken as the symbol of his raoe^the human personification of 
the spirit of $tUeh, Pint, then, as to his physical characteristics. 
Your genuine tailor if generally a thin, pale personage, with a 
nose which has an upward tendency. If he is diminutive, and 
dresses tolerably, then he is a smart, dapper man, who looks up 
in your foee wii^ a smirking smile, his knees apparently doing 
you homage. If he is taU, then, in spite of all his efforts to the 
contrary, he stands on uneasy legs, and swings about in such 
a way, that you dread he is about to drop down upon you. 
Whenever we see a robust member of the profession, we feel a 
diflSculty in believing htm to be a tailor, and cannot at all associate 
hiifi with his calling. He is a moving exemplification of an in- 
congruity, a practical solecism, a living lie. A stout man a tailor ! 
A thumping piece of mortality devoting its energies to the tecking 



of bits of cloth together I Muscular pawi holding a needle ! Poh I 
it is preposterous 1 

Everybody affects to know a tailor in the street. Not hk 
speech, but his limbs "bewray" him. He hath a courtier-Uke 
propensity to bend the knee ; and with a customer he can ^ hng 
a tongue." His knees are indeed miracles of folidtous fitcflity. 
They can twine, and twine, and twine ; on the street they teem 
to be ever longing to be on the stretch. They have a retiring 
propensity, for their general inclination is inwards — but like a 
bashftU man turned bravo, they affect an air of indifferenoey 
and bend backwards or forwards, inwards or outwards. Oh, thoM 
miraculous knees ! 

Has the reader ever observed that the tailor^s coat, we mean 
his dress coat — the coat that^ is, for the time, the pride of his 
heart — is always too well made ? This may seem para d oxical, but, 
we think, there is truth in the remark. There is in the tailor^ 
coat a jimminetSf a mathematical precision of cut, an apparent 
over-anxiety about the fit, that imparts to it a detestable sort of 
accuracy. There is something offensive to good taste even in its 
perfection. It wholly wants the ease and grace of what we wonld 
call a well-made coat. But this is perhaps as mudi the fault of 
the man as the making — ^ronnd shoulders would spoil the best- 
made coat in the world. 

The tailor is a lively, merry fellow, and not nnfrequentlya 
witty dog. He is much given to social meetings, and in these 
dlstingoishes himself by a great flow of animal spirits, an amusing 
versatility, and, we may add, volubility of tongue. He singi, 
spouts, speechifies, talks, and argues, vrith-*a spirit and Ttradty 
wholly and peculiarly his own. He is, however, apt to get 
quarrelsome in his cups — the merry meetings of the professicn 
very often ending in a general row, preceded by a stormy dd>ate, 
which gives warning of the coming strife. 

The tailor is much given to theatricals, and generally prefers 
heroic characters. There is, in truth, a dash of heroism and 
romance in his own oomposition, iriiich quite belies the base 
insinuation that he is a near approach to a decimal fraction, the 
ninth part of a man. He is fond of the warlike, and delights in 
witnessing, or simukting in his own person, this particalar 
development of the human constitution. The tailor, in short, 
seems always to have a hankering disposition to " follow to the 
field some warlike lord," although we are not sure that he is 
more guilty than his neighbours of actually perpetrating this 
folly. 

Did the reader ever pay any particular attention to his shoe- 
maker's accounts? We mean did he ever do so, considering 
them abstractly, and merely as specimens of caligraphy. If ke 
did, he must have been struck, we think, witii their extraordiBaiy 
sameness as regards the hand-writing, or rather scrawling, and 
the perfect similarity in the particular of orthography, that marits 
every one of these interesting documents. 

Let it be observed, however, tiiat we do not speak of your 
flashy shoemaker— your fashionable boot and shoe warehouseman, 
whose windows and doors are radiant with plates and bars of 
polished brass. We do not speak of him, for all Am businea is 
done after a ship-shspe fashion. His bills are as smart as copper- 
plate and fine writing can make them. They are all right 

Our shoemaker is your respectable old tradesman, who was in 
business long before shoemakers dreamt of flashy establishments. 
His shop is a little dingy place, well filled though, and, in deqpiCs 
of its dinginess, exhibiting very marked signs of substantial 
wealth. 

Our friend himself is a little, stout, thickset, elderly man, o^ 
we must confess it — ^rather fierce aspect. Have a care of hfaos, ye 
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dilatory payers ; he is not a man to be trifled with, — his round, 
foil fiu», partaking much of the complexion of his own leather, to 
wfaiok it seems, in process of time, to have assimilated, having 
•oqwed a sort of light dry brown colour. A leathern apron, a 
•orateh wig, brown also, and a pair of spectacles, raised high on 
his forehead, completes the picture of our shoemaker — our ancienti 
unpretending shoemaker. 

But it is with his accounts, his yearly or half-yearly billsi as 
the case may be, that we have particularly to do on the present 
ooeafion. And we ask, did any man ever see the slightest diifer- 
enee, excepting perhaps in amount, between the account of one 
fluch ahoemaker as we have described and another, during, if his 
experience goes so far back, the last half century ; and, however 
different or distant the parties Amni whom they emanated might 
be, are they not all distinguished bj precisely the same cramp 
handy and all show a similar spirited independence of orthography, 
as the following 1 — 

£ s. d. 
To hailing and souling ypur Bots . . 3 10 

To too peaces on your Sbos .... 13 

To pare Shos for the childde ... 20 

To pare bots for yorself . . . . 1 10 
To sowling pare Shoos .... 26 

&e. &c. &c. 

We wish we could conveniently exhibit here a fac-simile of this 
account. If we could, we are very certain the reader would at 
once recognise it. 

However ungainly or uncouth our worthy friend's bills may be 
in appearance, they are always sufficiently correct in the matter 
of calenlation. In this, the main thing, the old boy makes few 
miytakes. His summations are correct to a farthing. Catch him 
•rring therel 

Wherefore should the baker be such a reckless, wild, and 
rovipg blade ? Is it because he works in a AoZ-house ? Or why 
should the butcher — the '* bold butcher ''—-go bare-headed, and 
carry his meat in a wooden tray or trough on his shoulder? 
We once saw a collision between a ** doctor's boy" and a 
butcher's boy : the one had a basket full of little phials, nicely 
kbeUed ; the other a tray full of meat. After the shock, they 
both turned about and looked at eaeh other, like a couple of 
grinning bull-dogs t but ''meat" beat * doctors' stuff" all to 
ptecea, sundry bottles being smashed in the fray. On reviewing 
the field of battle, we picked up the neck of a phial, containing a 
cork, with a label attached, on which was written, ** The mixture 
.-4wo tea-spoonsful to be taken every four hours." Taking a 
hint from this, we will not present our readers with the whole of 
our " mixture " at once, but give it to them in moderate doses. 

FLY-FISHING AT EISENHAMMER. 
The Rev. Mr. Gleig, in his Visit to Bohemia and Hungary, in 
1937, enjoyed a day's fishing at Eisenhammer : — ** A more uapro- 
pitious day for the angler can scarcely be imagined ; for a cold east 
wind blew, and from time to time a thin, drizzling rain beat in 
our faces. Still we determined to make the attempt ; and truly 
we had no cause to repent of our resolution. In the course of 
four hours, which we devoted to the sport, we caught upwards of 
ten pounds of trout ; the number of fish killed being at the same 
time only eleven, — a clear proof that the Bohemian Iser deserves 

C' as much praise as Sir Humphrey Davy, in his charming little 
k, has bestowed upon its namesake near Munich. But killing 
the trout constituted by no means the sole amusement which we 
that day enjoyed. An English fishing-rod and fishing tackle were 
objects quite as novel to the good folks of Eisenhammer as they 
had been to the citizens of Gabel ; and the consequence was, that 
wa had the entire population of the village and hamlets round in 
our train. When first I hooked a trout, there was a general rush 
to tiie river's side ; the movement being produced, manifestly 
enough, by alarm lest the line should break; and, while the 
aidmal was floundering and springing about in twelve feet of water 



at least, two or three young men could scarcely be restrained from 
jumping in. But when they saw the monster — and a very large 
fellow he was, — after running away with some fathoms of line, and 
bending the rod like a willow wand, gradually lose his strength, 
and sail reluctantly towards the shore, I really thought they would 
have gone crazy with delight. They jumpml about, swore, and 
shouted like mad people, and made such a plunge into the shal- 
lows to bring him out, that we had well nigh lost him. The soene 
was altogether quite irresistible. 

'•There was no work performed that day in the iron foundry. 
E^ery soul belonging to it, from the superintendant down to the 
errand-boy, came forth to swell our train ; and we walked up the 
Iser, attended as never Highland chief was, even in the good old 
times of heritable jurisdictions. Nor was tiiis all. A religious 
procession — that is to say, a numerous body of peasants from 
some of the villages near, bound on a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
St. James, in Starkenback,— happened to descend the hill just as 
I was placing a fish ; and the effect produced upon them was 
quite as miraculous as could have been brought about by the saint 
himself. The sound of their psalmody ceased ; the crucifix was 
lowered ; and man and woman, boy and maiden, breaking loose 
from their ranks, flocked down to ascertain the cause of the phe- 
nomenon." 



PECULIARITIES IN NATIONAL FEELING. 
Othello murders his wife ; he gives orders for the murder of 
his lieutenant ; he ends by murdering himself. Yet he never loses 
the esteem and affection of a Northern reader — his intrepid and 
ardent spirit redeeming everything. The unsuspecting confidence 
with which he listens to his adviser, the agony with which he 
shrinks from the thought of shame, the tempest of passions with 
which he commits his crimes, and the haughty fearlessness with 
which he avows them, give an extraordinary interest to his cha- 
racter, lago, on the contrary, is the object of universal loathing. 
Many are inclined to suspect that Shakspeare had been reduced 
into an exaggeration unusual with him, and has drawn a monster 
which has no archetype in human nature. Now, we suspect that 
an Italian audience, in the fifteenth century, would have felt very 
differently. Othello would have inspired nothing but detestation 
and contempt. The folly with which he trusts to the friendly pro-^ 
fessions of a man whose promotion he had detracted— the oredutity 
with which he takes unsupported assertions, and trivial circum- 
stances for unanswerable proofs — the violence with which he 
silences the exculpation, till the exculpation can only aggravate his 
misery, would have excited the abhorrence and disgust of the spec- 
tators. The conduct of lago they would assuredly have con- 
demned ; but they would have conaemned it as we condemn that 
of his victim. Something of interest and respect would have 
mingled with their disapprobation. The readiness of his wit, the 
clearness of his judgment, the skill with which he penetrates the 
dispositions of others and conceals his own, would have ensured to 
him a certain portion of their esteem. — Edinburgh Review, 

INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF MIND. 
Man, at the age of twenty, retains not a particle of the matter 
in which his mind was invested when he was bom. Nevertheless, 
at the age of eighty years, he is eonscious of being the same indivi- 
dual he was as far baok as his memory can go«— that is to say, to 
the period when he was four or five years old. Whatever it be, 
therefore, in whidi this consciousness of identity resides, it cannot 
consist of a material substance, since, if it had been material, it 
must have been repeatedly changed ; and the source of identity 
must have been destroyed. It is, consequently, an ethereal spirit, 
and as it remains the same, throughout all the alterations that can 
take place in the body, it is not dependent on the body for its 
existence; and is thus calculated to survive the ever-changing 
frame by which it is encircled. That ftrame becomes stiffi cold, and 
motionless, when the cireulation of the blood ceases ; it is con- 
signed to the earth, and is separated by insects into a thousand 
other forms of matter ; but the mind undergoes no such transfor- 
mation. It is unassailable by the worm. If matter, subject as it 
is to perpetual changes, do not, and cannot possibly, perish, how 
can the mind perish, which knows of no mutation ? There is no 
machinery prepared, by which such an object could be accomplished ; 
nor could machinery be prepared for such a purpose, without sa 
entire subversion of the laws of nature. But as these laws have 
emanated from the wisdom of the Creator, they could not be 
altered, much less subverted, without involving an inconsistencr, 
into which it is impossible for Divine wisdom to taH^^Dubhn 
Review, No. I. 
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JOHN BULL ABROAD. 
John Bull is certainly a strange epecimen of humanity when contrasted 
vith other nations. It is impossible for one moment to mistake him ; ho 
has an air and manner peculiar to himself ; he entOTS the saloon of the hotel 
with a sturdy step uid stralghtforwavd look, taking no notice of the saluta- 
tion that foreigners usually make when a stranger enters. John says to 
himself, *' I don't know the fellows, then why should they bow to me ? or if 
they choose to do so, that is no reason why I should bow to them !" You 
can read his supreme contempt for foreigners and everything foreign on his 
brow. He has an unconquerable antipathy to taking off his hat, either in 
saluting in the street, or entering a public room. Hence, from a neglect of 
this easily adopted custom of the Continent, he gets the credit of being a 
mannerless cub. In England, a gentleman never thinks of taking off his 
Jiat, except it be to salute a lady ; whereas all over the Continent, the custom 
prevails, .fh>m the highest to the lowest rank. How an English bar-maid 
would stare if my Lord This or That were to take off his hat, and make her 
a I»ofound salutation in walking past her little realm ! Yet so it is 
throughout the Continent ; and the Englishman who, from ignorauce, or, 
most likely, from thinking it humbug, n^lects this formality, is at once set 
down as entirely deficient tn the breeding of a gentleman. — Dr. Cumming's 
FoUi <ifa Wanderer. 

THE REWARD OF TOIL. 
TVhat men most covet, wealth, distinction, power, 
Are baubles nothing worth, that only servo 
To rouse us up, as children in the schools 
Are roused up to exertion. The reward 
Is in the race we run, not in the prize ; 
And they the fow, that have It ere they earn It, 
Having by favour or inheritance 
These dangerous gifts placed tn their idle hands. 
And all that should await on worth well tried. 
All in the glorious days of old reserved 
For manhood most mature, or reverend age. 
Know not, nor ever can, the generous pride 
That glows in him who on himself relics 
Entering the lists of li(e.--ltoger9. 

INTERCHANGE OF KNOWLBOOR. 
There is, or ought to be. a commerce or interchange of counsel and know- 
ledge as weU as of other things ; and where men have not these of their oum 
growth, they should thankfully receive what may be imported from other 
quarters.-- Wollaston^s Religion of Nature. 

AN IDI.E MAN*8 BOOK. 
Montaigne's Essays have been called by a cardinal. 
Idlers;" it is therefore the book for many men. 

A philosopher's conysrsation. 
A phUoaopber's ordinary language and admission in graeral conversations 
w writings ad populum, are his watch compared with his astronomical 
time-pieoe. He sets the former by the town-clock, not because ho believes 
it right, but because his neighbours and his cook go by it,— Coleridge's 
Table Talk. 

THE BORROWED PETTICOAT. 

Mr. Laing, who was steward to General Sharp, of Houston, near Uphall, 
had a terrier dog, which gave many proofs of his sagacity. Upon one occa- 
•lim, his wife loit a white petticoat to a neighbour, in which to attend a 
christening. The dog observed his mistress make the loan, and followed 
the woman home who borrowed the article ; never quitted her, but accom- 
panied her to the christening, leaped several times on her knee ; nor did he 
lose sight of her till the piece of dress was at last restored to Mrs. Laing. 
During the time this person was at the christening, she was much afraid 
the dog would attempt to tear the petticoat off her, as she well knew the 
olject of his attendance.— ^nec<fof«f qfJ>og». 

ENNUI. 
A gentleman in Paris remarked that the English had no word to express 
*' ennui," which he thought the more remarkable as they were so subject 
to that-evil. " No," replied le Comte de L., *' In EngUmd It is conceived to 
be the natural state, and synonymons with existence, and therefore no 
word is requisite.**— ji. Burr's Journal. 

A FAVOURITE SERYANT. 
" How long has Jervls, your butler, lived with you ?** asked I of Lord 
Saltwick. " "VVhy, he lived nine years with me ; and, sinqe then, I have 
lived five years with him," replied his lordship.— 7^ Fergusons. 

SWANS. 

During severe cold weather, swans assamble together, and form a sort of 
commonwealth. "When the frost threatens to usurp their domain, they 
congregate, and dadi the water with all the extent of their wings, making a 
noise which is heard very far, and whioh, whether in the night or the day, 
is -louder in proportion as it fireezes more intensely. Their effbrts are so 
effectual, that there are few instances of a flock of swans having quitted 
the water in the longest frosts ; though a single swan, which has strayed, 
from the general body, has sometimes been arrested by the ice in the 
middle of the canals— If . Qrouvelle* 
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POYERTT. 
It is the usual plea of poverty to blame misfortune, when the iU-finiAei 
cause of complaint is a work of their own forging. I will either make mj 
fortunes good, or bo content they are no worse. If they are not so good as I 
would th^ should have been, they are not so bad as I know they migbt have 
been. What though I am not so happy as I desire? *tis well 1 am not as 
wretched as I deserve.— IKanctcArV Spare Minutes. 

CHOICE OF A PURSUIT. 
Every day, every hour of our existence raises some new topic whkh 
awakens a rational curiosity to discuss and master it ; the difficulty lies in 
finding the ability to comprehend, illustrate, and embody It. He who par- 
sues unsubstantial ornament, like vi^wury shadows will find himself mocked 
by perpetual delusions, till he sinks into languor, and at last into impo- 
tence. The struggle to outdo nature, or give a siokly substitute forit, whSoh 
may seem more beautiful to a corrupt taste, ends not merely in dlsappoiBt- 
mcnt, but in despair.— Sir E Brgdges. 

ETIQtUETTE ON THE SCAFFOLD. 
On the 9th of March, 1640,. in pursuance of a sentence paaaed by Cromwta 
and the Commonwealth, the Royalist leaders, the Duke of RamlUoo, tba 
Earl of Holland, and the Lord Capel, were executed tn front of Weatminslsr 
Hall. They were brought to the block and beheaded one at a time, each of 
them addressing the people ; and the Lord Capel being the last of the three, 
as soon as he ascended the scaffold, he looked very vigorously about, and 
asked whether the other lords had spoken to the people with their haU en f 
and being told that they were hare, he gave his hat to his servant, and than 
with a clear and strong voice he spoke.— CtoreiMlon. 

GREY HAIRS. 

** Grey hairs," says the wise man, *' are a crown of glory,** if the OfWMr of 
them ** is fouiyi in the way of righteousness.** 

" A hoary head, with sense combined. 
Claims veneration from mankind ; 
But— if with folly jolned-it bears 
The badge of ignominious years.** 

CAMSL*S MILK. 
The milk ef the camel forms a prominent article of diet amongst tha 
Arabs. They drink it either fi'esh or sour. Thoy are fond of aour milk, and 
it seems that the miUc of the camel turns sour sooner than that of meet other 
animals. Butter and cheese are very seldom made of this milk. It k 
remarkable that some of the tribes refuse to sell milk to the towns-people, 
the epithet '« mllk-eeller" being regarded as a term of great opprobrium. ^It 
is also observable, that the Arabs not only drink the camel's milk them- 
selves, but give great quantities of It to thehr horses. Foals also aro weaned 
from their dams in thirty days, and for the next hundred days are led 
exclusively on camel's milk ; and during the ensuing hundred, they receive 
a bucket of milk along with their barley. 

TONGUE FOR TONGUE. 
During the war between England and Spain, oommissioiicrs on both sklea 
were appointed to treat of peace. The Spanish commissiooera proposed 
that the negotiations should be carried on in the French tongue, observing 
sarcastically, that the gentlemen of England could not be ignorant of the 
language of their fellow-subjects, their queen being Queen of Franoe as weU 
as England. •* Nay, in faith, gentlemen,** replied Dr. Dale, ooo of the 
English commissioners, <* the French Is too vulgar for a bu a!n <s w of thai 
importance ; we wHI therefore, if you please, rather treat in Hebrew, tihe 
language of Jerusalem, of which your master calls liimaelf king, and in 
which you must of course be as well skilled as we are in Frendi.'*— itook ^ 
Table Talk. 

A DEBT OF HONOUR. 
A person, who bad lent Mr. Fox a sum of money upon bond, under vety 
piessiug circumstances, having learned that Mr. Fox was in poasesaioa of 
cash, went and luged the payment of his debt. Mr. Fox told him he sboaM 
be happy to do it, but that he was bound to pay some debts of hoooor. 
Upon this the creditor thrust his bond into the fire, and said, ■* Now, air, 
mine is a debt of honour !'* 

*< By land or sea 
Honour you.*ll find the universal plea : 
The cit, who cheats behind the counter-board. 
Pretends as much to honour as my lord !** 

BoilcaUt quoted bg Bmehe. 

KOORDISH ESTIMATE OF THE YALUB OF LITB. 
The mehmaunder told me a man of a certain tribe had the day hetsn 
murdered his father. '* He will, of course, be put to death,** I < 
" I do not think he will," said the mehmaunder ; '* he is himself heir, 
there is no one to demand the blood." * ' WOl not the prinoo of the < 
take care that this parricide does not escape T **The waly," he oool^ 
replied, •* cauDOt interfere in a case like this, unless appealed to ; and after 
all, if the affair be agitated, the murder wHl be oompounitod.*' AmoDg 
Koords, who are always at war, the life of an active young man is modi too 
valuable to be taken away on account of adead old oao^— Captain Mi^nas^'s 
Winter Journey. 
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THE BRITISH NAVY. 

NO. VII. 

TBB ARMAMENT OF A SBVBNTT-TOUK GUN SHIP. 

" With roomy decks, and guns of mighty strength, 
AVhose low-laid mouths each mounting billow lares. 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length, 
She seems a sea-wa^i flying o'er the wares.**— Davnssr. 

Bkfokb entering on a general description of the ship's arma- 
ment, it will be proper to explain, once for all, the meaning of 
the popnlar terms used in gonnery, in order to enable the un- 
initiated reader to understand their application on this and other 
occasions, when the mention of them maj oocnr in the course of 
these pepers. 

Guns are the ordnance with which ships are armed ; they are 

nerer called cannon or artillery, neither are the missiles projected 

therefrom caUed cannon-balls : such terms are not to be found in 

the seaman^s Tocabulary. 

Guns vary very much in length, weight, and calibre, and some- 

^ what in form, but in the latter respect they all approach to the 
shape of a cone, the laigest and strongest part being the breech, 
near to which the gunpowder in exploding exerts the greatest 
force, and gradually tapering until the charge is ejected at the 
muzzle. It may be therefore laid down as a general rule, that « 

' cone is the most perfect form for a piece of ordnance, and that 
raised rings, swell muzzles, or ornaments, add to the weight, and 
bat little to the strength or utility of a gun; being only useful for 
affording facilities in lashing or securing it, and often adopted for 
no other purpose than to improre the symmetry of its appear- 
ance. All ships* cannon are therefore called indifferently sn*ni, 
except Carbon ADES *, another sort of ordnance, differing in many 
essential properties, being short pieces of large calibre, and com- 
paratively light weight, calculated for the upper decks of ships, or 
the general armament of small ressels, which are not of sufficient 
stability to sustain heary guns. The carronade was designed by 
the late Mr. Millar of Dalswinton, and introduced by hu fnend 
General Melrille, about the year 1779. They take their name 
from the Carron iron-works in Stirlingshire, where they were 
originally cast, and where all the iron ordnance used by Gorem- 
ment is now manu&ctured. 
The term Shot b used indifferently for erery species of missile, 
• distinguished as round shot, grape shot, canister shot, double- 

. headed shot, and chain shot, which latter has been discontinued 

' in the British service for many years, but is still used by foreigners. 
Round shot is as nearly spherical as it can be produced by casting, 
as its name implies. Grape shot is composed of a number of 

* When oarronadss were first cast, ^ey were all of sixty-eight pounder 
calibre, and called nuukert. One of the first ships armed with them was 
the BaJnbow. and afterwards the Olatton, M, Captain, now Admiral, Sir 
Henry Trollope, who, at his in-esring request, was permitted to substitute 
anashersfor the eighteen-pounder long guns on the lower deck of those ships. 
Their superiority was established shortly afterwards, when in the first ship 
he captured a French frigate, and in the Olatton beat off six French ressels 
that had purposely come out of the Tezel, anticipating the ea^ capture of 
the British ship. Canonades were adopted in the nary about the year 
1798, after a tedious oane^omdenoe between the Boards of Admiralty and 
Ordnanoe. 

▼OL. I. 



iron balls bound together, somewhst in the form of a bunch of 
grapes. Canister shot is a lot of stiU smaller iron balls 
inclosed in a tin case or canister, and the double-headed shot is 
a casting of two half spheroids connected by a strong iron bar, 
and used for firing at masts and rigging, for the purpose of dis- 
mantling an opponent. The size and weight of the materials 
composing each of these, we shall presently describe. 

And first of the guos. The form of those in general use, as well 
as the carriages on which they are mounted, is pretty accurately 
represented by the small brass cannon exhibited in toy-shops. 
Before being turned out of the lathe, after boring, the piece is 
lined by the workmen into four equal divisions, and a notch cut 
at the breech and muzzle, to denote the quarterings ; this is done 
to assist the marksman in taking aim. By casting the eye along 
the side notches, snd bringing these to bear upon the object 
aimed at, the height or elevation is ascertained, but not the 
direction ; for the piece being conical, such line is not parallel to 
the axis, but converging thereto ; it therefore becomes necessary 
to take another view along the top of the gun *, and bring the 
notches to bear on the object for directi<m, so that in &ct two 
operations are required to point the gun. 

Now, to the artilleryman, who practises upon dry land, and whose 
platform is immovable, this is- not very material ; because, after 
he has once taken his elevation, he may dispense with any further 
trouble on that account as long as the object fired at is stationary, 
or not materially increasing or diminishing its distance ; but to 
the sea gunner, whose platform, being the ship's deck, is con- 
stantly undulated by the motion of the waves, or inclined more or 
less according to the force of the wind, this double operation is 
perplexing in the extreme. When he has secured the elevation, 
and fixed his quoin (a species of wedge) under the breech of the 
gun, he finds that the ship's rapid motion, or an alteration of her 
line of progress, has made a considerable deviation in his line of 
direction ; and when that is adjusted by training the piece, a look 
at the side notches will convince him that the elevation must be 
sgain amended : and thus considerable time is lost in the fruitless 
endeavour to accomplish both matters, so that very often the gun 
b fired at random, and the shot thrown away. 

It is remarkable that so obrious an impediment as this pre- 
sented to gun-practice at sea, was never remedied until nearly the 
close of last war, particularly as the means for doing so were 
palpably simple, and had been, in fact, promulgated by Robins 
in a paper entitled, << On pointing or directing of Cannon to strik* 
distant Objects,*' published4n his " Mathematic Tracts " in 1761. 
Indeed, so for back as 1 731, the manner of obviating this impedi- 
ment, produced by the conical form of a gun, is recommended in 

<< Gray's Treatise of Gunnery," in the foUowing words : ** But 

when the object is so near that you can take aim (which always 
happens in firing point-blank, or in battering walls) you need 
only dispart your piece, by fixing notched sticks, or something of 
that kind, on its muzzle or trunnion rings, and of such lengths 

« This riow along the notches on the top of the gun is called the *' The 
Liiu <^ Metal.'' When adopted it gives an deration more or less aooording 
to the difference in diameter between thebreeoh and the mussle, 

T 
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. (Heights) as to equal the gttn't fhic^eas at the base ring." 
AgaiA : " Some ftort of rale mi|^t ako be contrtved for direeting 
gims in sea eBgagemeats, siieh as viewing bj sights raised, ob 
ordnance, to a just height near the trunnion and muzzle rings. 
If a sea gunner would accustom himself to use them on all 
occasions, and had capacity enough to make reasonable allow- 
ances, he would find them of very great service in time of action." 

Notwithstanding all this» tiie generality of naval officers^Tre 
may say the whole, with the exception of the present Admiral 
Bir P, vere Broke*, then captain of the Shannon fHgate, and Sir 
John Pechellf, commanding the St. Domingo about the dose of 
lait war — were either ignorant, or entirely disregarded this esaen- 
tlal point ; which is the more remarkable, as many were educated 
in the Naval College at Portsmouth, an institution established 
expressly for the purpose of affording to cadets the instruction 
adapted for their profession, And where both the theory and prac- 
tice of gunnery were taught. 

The ffun is fixed upon its carriage, or rather laid thereon) being 
suspended by two strong projecting pieces near the balance of its 
centre, denominated trunnions, and these are covered over with 
iron patches called cap-squares, secured by forelocks ; the piece is 
thus at liberty to be oscillated with slight exertion, and to have 
its extremities raised or depressed at pleasure ; this is performed 
at the breech by means of quoins or wedges sliding upon a bed of 
wood, which latter may be removed to lower the breech to the 
greatest extent, and elevAte the muzile as fiur as the port^hole 
will admit 

The carriage is formed of strong side-pieces of elm called 
brackets, which are bolted to oaken axle-trees, resting on wooden 
trucks, for the convenience of moving the whole back and fore. 
The gun is discharged by means of a lock screwed on to the side 
of a vent-patch near the touch-hole, and its recoil is limited by a 
stout piece of rope called a breechen, which is rove through a ring 
at the breech, the ends being secured to bolts on each side of the 
port-hole. The gun Is moved (or ran, as it Is called,) in or out 
of the port by means of tacklei, and more nicely adjusted by 
direction of the captain of the gun (the marksman) by hs^dspikts : 
the process of loading, pointing, firing, spunging, &c» we shall 
describe under the head ** Blxerdse.** 

Ships are rat^ accordlhg to their fttxe and complement of meti, 
but tlurd-ntes, sneh as we are describing) ara denominated 70'i, 
72*B, 74*Bt 76's, or 78'b, (eighty-gun ships are tecond-ratesj) 
according to the actual number of cannon mounted. The follow- 
ing is the regulation *. — 

'* The ships and vessels of her Maje8ty*s fleet shall be established 
with suoh proportion, and nature of ordnance, as the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty may from time to time direct, in 
pursuance of such regulations as her Majesty may make in that 

'* Although her Mfljesty's ehipB and teaselk are rated aecording 
to their complements, they shall be denominated as to their 
ordnance, according to the number of guns and carronades which 
they actuallv carry." — Naval tmhruetionty p. 2. 

During the last wftr, it was the custom to distinguish ships, 
and to rate them in dasseS) as follows :^120'B) 100'b, 98's, 84's, 
80's> 74'8, C4's, 50's, 38'e» 36's, 32's, and so on { and the ships 
always carried several (sometimes IS or 20) more guns than were 
thus expressed ; but such a practice afforded no due to the real 
force of the ship. In foreign navies the plan is still continued, 
and some of the AmericaA rated 76's carry upwards of 100 guns. 

Since these papers were commenced, a new scale of armament 
has been promulgated by the Lords of the Admiralty, to be hence- 
forth adopted in all her Majesty^s ships. It is a very great 
improvement, assimilating as neariy as possible the calibre on ^U 
the decks» and giving to every veMd some guns capable of dis- 
charging shdls horizontally. We shall hereafter refer particularly 
to this idteration, and the improvement it is calculated to effect ; 
but for the present confine our description to the old armament, 
mpim which the calculations we have already set forth, as to 
w«igfats» ace^, are founded. 



Our vessel, as we have alreadT stated in our Fifth Article, 
** London Saturday Journal,*^ No. XII.,) mounts exactiy 74 



» The officer who oi4>tured the American fWgate, Chesapeake, in such 
feaUant «tyle: in exploit to be attributed to the care with which he had 
tIaiiMd htsorDW to the ptaotkoe ni gunnery. A single broadside threw the 
enemy into confusion, killed or wounded the principal offloers, drore the 
men hum thetr quarters, and enabfod him to carry her, by boardlngf in 
Meen mteutes. 

t This ottort> published a small ttad In lAU, giving ample dirdcuons bn 
this and some other important points of piaotical sea gunnery. 



gun8» and is therefore denominated a seventy-foor gun tbip. The 
principal battefv is on the lower deck, and, as the whole twenty- 
eight pieOes of ordnance there ■rranged are predaely alikey a 
description of one will suflBce. 

The length of these pieces is nine feet and a half, their weight 
between fifty-flve and fifty-sLc owl ; they cannot be cast of exmrtiy 
the same weight, and therefore, roundly speaking, they suv esti- 
mated at the latter sum* The carriage weighs e%ht cwt. one ^. 
six lbs. *, the rope, blocks, and other matters conaocted with it, 
weigh above one cwt more, so that altogether the mounted gun 
may be taken at sixty-five cwt. The distance charge naed for the 
longest range, with a single shot, is one-third the weif^t of the 
latter, or ten lbs. eleven oz. of coarse-grained powder, and this ii 
inclosed in a flannel bag, called a cartridge *, tied at tite end, and 
also in the middle, to preserve its oblong shaj^ For d ecre nae d 
distance and close quarters the charge is dimmished to six lbs., 
and when double shotting with two routid shot, or a round i 
grape shot (a favourite charge), to four lbs. This gun is caf 
of projecting two shot throu^ the sides of a ghip of equal i 
when within point blank distance. The various duties of tke 
thirteen men and a boy, which compote the crew of this gWB» we 
shall describe under " Exercise/' 

The length to which a long thirty-two pounder rec<Mls upon a 
level platform has been ascertained to be eight feet, but as this is 
inconvenient, and moreover unnecessarv, baeaiise no more zeeoi 
is required than just sudideut to bring Uie mussle within the pori> 
hole, for the greater facility of loading, it is limited to tlM esfeeat 
of between tlu-ee and four feet by the breechen, a stout rope, eigiit 
inches in circumference, the strain upon which is verr oc 
able when the gun gets warm, for It then recoiU with 
violence t, and the force is increased when tiie platform 1 
inclined by the heel of the ship, when fired firom the weather eida 
The range of the thirty- two pounder, with a full chaije, and 

6)int blank, single shotted, is about thf^e hundred and fifty yards. 
y elevating the gun to the greatest extent that the port-hole 
WUl admit Tabout eleven degrees)» it is increased to two tnifTttirf 
five hundred yardai^t And at one Uionsand yards vwy good pceetieai 
as it is called, mav be made ; that is, the shot directed by a akft* 
fol marksman within the rim of a target, eight or ten fbet iqnut, 
with one degree or a little more of elevation. 

The grape (never used but at eloee quarttrs, for they wiU net 
penetrate the sides of stout ships,) are rormed of nine caal baOs 
of three lbs., covered with painted canvas, and tied round a sp^ 
having an Iron bottom of the calibre of the piece \ the weight k 
thirty-four lbs. one ox. } the lashing ii torn away by the espS^M 
of the powder^ and they spread as they leate the gun, provi^ 
highly destructive in cutting the masts, sails, and rigging, pene- 
trating the sides of small vessels, or against boats. 

Canister shot, for thirty-^two pounders, consist of seventy Ifoe 
balls of eight OS. i&dosed in a tin case, end they are weed < 




tion fotal to all within ite reach. The double-h 
ranre with tolerable accuracy op to six hundred of acvefe huadred 
yards, but not to penetrate a ahip's side, and they are genecsliy 
directed at the masts and rining. So much for the lower battery : 
the next, upon the main deck, is composed of thirty long elghtKca- 
pounders) and these gjuns, although not much inftrtor & tteh^ 
range, are greatly so in their effect, on account of fte redsmed 
weight of the missile, it being a law in prqjectiles that, with pro- 
portionate charges, and the same elevation and windage-— the 
resistance of the air to bodies passing throurh It, Ig as thtsfums 
of their diameters, but the weight of the boduee» or power to mms 
come such resistance, increases with thdr deo^ty, being ae the 
oiU>9t of their diameters. Heavy missile (their form being alths) 



• Formerly strong paper cartridges were used with flannel 1 

adoption of entire flannel is a gre^ Improvement, not being so UaUa lo 
tear and to spiU the powder, or lo leave ignited firagments In tfaegtm WhM 
discharged. 

t No satisfactory reason has ererbesnahown why a cannon or miyetttt 
piece of ordnance should reeeli With greater vtohmee, and c C Oae qu M M ty 
project the shot with greater fbtve, when it becomes heated. SMae hive aHri» 
bttted this to the Wahnth of the metal acting upon the powder, and mak^ 
it stronger ; but guns an dlschazged m tapidly that suoh eflbot mMl ba 
very small, and InsulStolent to produoe the eflbot 

^ In situations where the gun can be elevated ufi to forty^tvedigttaa, i 
much longer range might be obtained, probably tinle khoH of three mBH^ 
there are many cases on record where shot have been proijeolet ID thai 
distance ; but their force is then spent. 
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will also penetrate deeper, for ihot not onlj penetrate in propor- 
tion to their diameter, hot as the squares of their Telocities. The 
adraatage of larger ealibre moreoTer descends to tiie grape, 
eanister, &e., all which are composed of hearier materials. 

Tlie eighteen-ponnders on the main deck batterr are nine feet 
long, and forty cwt. Their distance charge of powder is six lbs., 
gradnaUj reduced to four lbs., the lowest three lbs. The carriage 
is six cwt., and the tackling, breediing, &c , about one cwt., making 
altogether ferty-scTen cwt. The recoil (about six feet six Inches 
OB a lerel platform) is r^ulated on the same principle as already 
described, the circumference of the breechen to sustain the shock 
being Itte and a half inches, and this is often broken, or the bolts 
tiiat secure It to the ship's side drawn out, by the violence of the 
recoiL The grape for these guns is composed of balls of one lb. 
eight ot., and weighs neartr sixteen lbs. The canister contains 
feirty.two balls of six ok., and the bag of musket-balls about four 
handred. The range of 18's, 24's, and S2's, not varying very 
Bueh, isgenerally taken under one head, called the range of lonp 
§mu, Tbe crew of the eighteen-pounder consists of ten men and 
a boy. We next arrive at the two nine-poundors on the fore- 
eastle ; theM are eight and a half feet long, and weigh twenty-three 
cwt. one qtr. Hie full charge is three ll». of powder, reduced to 
two lbs. four ox., the fewest one lb. eight ox. The windage of 
diese and the other long guns, already described, being great, is 
the reason for sudi large charges of powder, for a condderable 
portioB of its expansive foree is wasted by passing off around the 
sides of the shot. The carriage of the nine-pounder weighs four 
cwt., and Uie breedten is four and a half Inches, weighing with the 
tiddes about half a cwt. ; being altogether about twenty-eight 
cwt. The capacity of this gun is much less than the heavier ones 
bek>w, and its range smaller, for the reasons already explained ; 
it is prineipaUy used for firing at suspicious vessels when in chase, 
to oblige them to hesve-to (stop) to undergo an examination. 
The h&B in the grape-shot for the nine-pounder weigh thirteen 
OS., and the whole complete seven lbs. six oz. The canister 
contains for^f.frar of three oz., and the bag of musket-balls about 
two hundred. The crew of the nine-pounder consists of eight 
men and a boy. 

The scTen earronades on each side of the quarterdeck are of 
thirty-two pounder calibre, four feet long, and weighing seventeen 
cwt. The fyiU charge Is one-twelfth of the shot's weight, or two 
lbs. ten oz. ; the immense difference between this and ten lbs. 
eleven os., the foil charge of the long gun, is, first, on account of 
the smaller windage, and secondly, that these pieces are not 
deigned to act at long ranges, but principally for close quarters, 
when, owing to their great calibre, they are much more destruc- 
tive than lonr guns, for a long gun of this weight wonld only take 
a shot of six Km. 

Carronades are not mounted on carriara like ffuns, but on 
slides, weighing six cwt. two qtrs. fourteen lbs., on these they are 
worked, with great fkcilHy and quickness, by seven men and a 
boy; and, when not in use, these slides are so arranged as to 
take up but littie space across the deck. The point blank range 
of a thirty-two pounder carronade is two hundred and fifty yards, 
and its long range, at five degrees elevation, one thousand yards, 
which is about the range of a long gun, with one degree of eleva- 
tion only ; giving the latter a far greater facility of aiming 
correctly in distant firing. There is no specified reduced charge 
for this piece, but the charge is generally reduced as the gun 
warms, and sometimes it Is loaded with two shots, which is a 
dangerous practice, and strains the tacklinr and ship's side. As 
this gun has but a small recoil, Its breeching Is verv stout, being 
nine inches in circumference, notwithstanding wUch it Is fre- 
quently broken. The shot of different sorts used for carronades, 
are precisely similar to those fired from the lonr guns. 

Havine now described the nature and capabuity of the artillery 
on board, we shall enumerate the various weapons supplied for 
the use of the boarders, and small-anned men, postponing the 
manner of distributing them to be described under the head of 
"Exercbe." Over and above the muskets of the marines, one 
to each individual, one hundred muskets and bayonets, with 
cartridge-boxes, &c., complete, are allowed for arming the seamen. 
Hiese are somewhat lighter than soldiers' muskets, being only 
eleven lbs. four oz. Besides these, there are seventy pairs of 
pistols, weighing six lbs. eight oz. per pair, two hundred cutlasses 
about five l^. each, one hundred boarding-pikes, seven feet long, 
weighing four lbs., and sixty pole-axes, or tomahawks, weighing 
seven lbs. each. Seven thousand musket-ball cartridges, and two 
thoouand pis1x)l ditto, are supplied for the above, with some casks 



of fine powder, and several cwt. of lead, for making more, whea 
these are exhausted. 

When the reader becomes acquainted with the imposing force 
which a ship possesses, not only as regards her artillery, but 
capable of being detached under cover of her guns, or, if need be, 
to a considerate distance, he will the more folly appreciate the 
value of fleets, which contain within themselves the elements for 
suocessfol attacks upon places that are not strongly fortified ; uid 
it will also account for the conquests we have iiuBde and retained 
by our naval supremacy, in all parts of the worid. An old 
author has truly remarked, that " he who commands the sea will 
always be obeyed on shore ;" and it is a feet, that, in the year 
1747, the Dutch, with a squadron of ships, and^4(K)0 troops on 
board, aJarmed the whole coast of France, giving employment to 
full 100,000 soldiers, who were marched and countermarched fhom 
point to point, and harassed extremely, whilst the squadron sailed 
alongshore, now threatening one position and now another. But 
the estimation in which a ship of war should be considered, is 
more strongly portrayed by Monsieur Dapin, than in any lan- 
guage that we can express it ; we shall therefore give a translation 
of Ids words. *< If we wonld appreciate the real foree of a ship of 
war, we must not say a ship is in battle a floating battery, witii 
which we can securely kill or wound more than a fourth, or a fifth, 
or a tenth of the seamen of another ship of equal fbree. We 
should say a modem ship of war is a floating battery, which can 
only be compelled to yidd to batteries of the same description. 
It is a fortress which is able to resist the sea, in all seasons, in the 
midst of every tempest. It is a fortress which transports itself 
with a rapid&tv infinitely superior to that of the lightest troops of 
a land army, in such a way, as to run over a fourth part of the 
great circle of the globe in less time than a continental armv can 
pass from Spain to Poland, or firom France to Russia. Now, 
when such immense marches are undertaken, the naval army 
experiences neither fetigues, nor privations, nor wants, nor the 
epidemics which destroy so many land armies. Without accident 
to her crew a ship of war passes the winter in tiie midst of the 
polar ice, in a degree of cold exceeding that which caused the 
destruction of the finest army that modern times have seen. Im 
short, a naval force not only transports itself, exempt ttam suffer- 
ing and fetigue, it also transports the land armv, and communi- 
cates to it its own movements. By means of it the powers who 
have only a small number of soldiers, are enabled to multiply them 
by sudden and unexpected disembarkations, on the vulneraMe 
points of an enemy^s coast." 



EXPLANATION OP SOME TERMS IN NAUTICAL 
GUNNERY. 

Wbioht of Mbtal signifies the weight of iron which the 
whole of the guns are capable of projecting at one round from 
both sides, when single shotted. 

Biu>A08xos WEiaHT OF MsTAL meaus the same disoharged 
firom one side only, and in large ships amounts to just half of 
the former. In open vessels, armed with gons on circolar sweeps, 
which traverse all around, and can be discharged on either side* 
the weight of metal is included in both broadsides. In short, 
br—dtide weiffki qfmeUU means the weight that can be projected 
from one side. 

Calibm, or caliber, is the diameter of the bore or barrel, and 
also the diameter of the shot. Thus we speak of a *< ship's 
oalibre " by ^ known weight which her armsment represents. 

In. decpts. 
The calibre of an 84-ponnder is 10 00 

— 08 8 05 

— 42 fi 84 

— 32 6 41 
_ 24 5 82 
_ 18 5 29 
_ 12 4 62 

— 9 4 20 

— 6 8 06 
-.4 8 20 

— 5 3 11 

— 1 2 01 

— i 1 80 

The reader will observe tliat sea ordnance is always distin- 
guished by the above enumeration of weight, there being no such 
guns in the British service as 48-poundcrs, or 74-pounders, as 
frequently stated by persons palming their assumed knowledge on 
t2 
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the ignorant. This is one of the many touchstones by which 
pretension to naatical information is easily detected. 

In order to afford facility in loading, the diameter of the shot is 
always somewhat smaller than the bore of the piece, and this 
difference is styled 

Wind AGS, being usually thirty decimal parts of an inch in 
guns, and half that quantity in carronades, but varying materially, 
owing to the rusting of the shot, its inequality of surfoce, or mal- 
formation in the original casting. 

The Axis is, as its name implies, an ideal line supposed to run 
along the centre of the bore. 

Poimt-Blank is a term often confounded with Aoruronto/, or 
rather used to imply horizontal firing, but it signifies that the gun 
is directed straight to the object, the mark aimed at being on a 
plane with the axis, which may be either above or below the 
norizon. 

Point-Blank Distancs is therefore no fixed measure, although 
it is generally implied by the space of three hundred yards, being 
the distance the majority of guns are capable of projecting their 
shot in a straight line, before the action of gravity becomes percep- 
tible ; but this space varies not only with the quality of the guns, 
but the amount of the charge of powder and nature of the missile. 

UoKizoNTAL Firing presumes the gun to be discharged when 
the axis is parallel to the surface of the water, and when the shot 
will (within the point-blank distance^ strike any object if not 
higher than the platform from which it is fired. When the distance 
is greater it twoomes necessary to resort to < 

Elkvation, which is attained by sinking the breech of the 
ffun, and pointing the axis above the object, so that the shot may 
describe a parabola or curve (counteracting the action of gravity 
dnrinff its flight), and alighting upon the target The amount of 
elevation necessary for the dbtance, which is either measured or 
assumed, is known by reference to tables calculated for guns and 
charges of all descriptions, and founded on the mean of a set of 
practical experiments. 

Sights, or more properly speaking, disparts, are now inva- 
riably fixed on the guns, on the top of the second reinforce ring 
(about the middle of the piece), in ships whose guns are dis- 
charged through port-holes. In open vessels, and steamers with 
heavy guns on circular sweeps, they should be placed on the top 
of the muzzle. Wherever placed, the height is easily obtained by 
measuring the gun at the breech, and the spot selected for the 
sight, and setting up half the difference of the diameter, which 
gives a line parallel with the axis of the piece at a single view, 
and dispenses with the necessity for referring to the side notches. 

Sights are made further available by means of a sliding pillar, 
on which is engraved a scale graduated to tangents of degrees; 
and thus as much elevation as the carriage and the port will admit 
can be set whenever reauired, regulated by the table of ranges, the 
distance being measured or assumed. 

The space between the graduated lines upon the sliding pillar 
is governed by the length between it and the dispart patch, and 
the scale is formed by the following rule : — Multiply the length 
in feet by twenty-two, the tangent of one degree to one foot being 
decimal twenty-two, or very nearly so ; and observing this ratio 
the product will be the distance between each degree upon the 
icale, which may afterwards be graduated to half and quarter 
degrees. 

The principle described is that known as ** MilUr's Sight,'' 
which is simple and as good as any, and this is the sort usually 
selected. The sights are fitted by workmen from the gun-wharf, 
but most officen take the precaution to test their accuracy by the 
above rule, or by constructing a mathematical figure. 

THB BOOK OF THE WORLD. 

Of this fair volume which we *' Worid ** do name. 

If we the sheets and leaves could turn with care. 

Of Him who it corrects, and did it frame. 

We clear might read the art and wisdom rare. 

Find out His power, which wildest powera doth tame. 

His proridence extending everywhere ; 

His justice, which proud rebels doth not spare. 

In every page, no period of the same : 

But silly we, like foolish children, rest 

Well pleas'd with coloured vellum, leaves of gold. 

Fair dangling ribbands, leaving what is best, 

On the great writer's sense, ne'er taking hold ; 

Or if by chance, we stay our minds on aught. 

It is some picture on the margin wrought 

Drummond ^f Hawthotnden. 



THE ART OF PUFFING 

Thb skill, ingenuity, and profound knowledge of the weaker 
points of human credulity brought into play in the exercise (bow 
universal) of puffing, places it at once in the rank of aa art. 
Indeed, it had attained that distinction seventy yean ago ; fcr 
Dr. Johnson writes on *' The Art of Advertising " in the forticdi 
number of " The Idler," and says, *' The trade of advertising is 
now so near perfection, that it is not eaiy to propose any impiave. 
ment." But when he was congratulating tiie puffers of lus day 
on the perfection to which they had brought their art, it was, m, 
reality, only in its infancy. The man whom he mentioos as 
advertising *' a wash-ball that had the wonderful quality of giving 
an exquisite edge to the razor," is immeasurably surpassed by the 
most common-place productions of the present generatioa of 
puffere : and the vendor of *' the beauti^ing fluid " he records 
** who, with a generous abhorrence of ostentation, con fe s se s that 
it will not restore the bloom of fifteen to a lady of fifty," would 
be utterly ashamed of his modesty had he lived to witness the 
chemico-literary efforts of that genius whose *< Macassar oil " 
coven bald heads with luxuriant locks, and fills newspapers with 
attestations of the foot* In short, if advertising was an art in 
Johnson's time, it has become, in the present day, one of the 
finest of the fine arts. 

Resources of so high a character, and of such infinite Tariety, 
are drawn upon for the exercise of this art, that there is scarcely 
a branch of the sciences or a department of literature wliich is 
not employed in it. A physician, for instance, whose practice 
scarcely pays for the shoeing of the horses to his carriage (a puff 
upon wheels), writes a book upon physiology, or the measles, asd 
may, perchance, like Byron, *' wake one morning and find husiMlf 
famous." An ehiborate puff in a dozen volumes octavo, consist- 
ing of an English venion of a Greek play, with notes, (aided by 
a laudatory critique in a leading reriew by the §ame hand), has 
been known to translate the translator from a lean rectory to t 
fat bishopric ; and Mr. Robert Warren, of number thirty in tfat 
Strand, owes his celebrity and his affluence as much to the Umd 
muses as to the less ethereal article in which he trades'; lor, 
from the anthology he has published from time to time, naay be 
selected epigrams better than Martial's, and lyrics equal ts 
Moore's: — so excellent indeed, that it becomes a question whether 
anything that poets have sung in praise of love and war surpasses 
the verses which have been written to immortalise — blac^ng. 

The grand end and aim of puffing is, of course, notoriety* and 
never did any invention bo completely work out its object. Some 
men are celebrated for their greatness, dther of soul or achieve- 
ment; othen again become celebrated (by dint of the utmost 
peraeverance in puffing) merely for their notoriety ; among the 
former we may number the Duke of Wellington and Lord Byros; 
with the latter must be classed a famous auctioneer and the pro- 
prietor of *' Dalby's Carminative." Now, as to mere notoiiety, 
there is no question but the auctioneer is nearly as well knovn 
by name to multitudes of readen as is the hero of Waterloo. 
Nay, even in the matter of greatness, the comparison holds 
good ; for freouent perusals of the hammer'fnan^s advertisementi 
have convinced us that he is as great in his walk of life, — that is 
to say, in auctioneering — as the *' great captain " is emineot m 
war. 

Hence, we need hardly add, Dr. Johnson was quite wrong : 
for the trade of advertinng hat been improved upon, and sq 
extensively, we boldly affirm, as to have reached its acme. It 
may be just possible some century hence to travel foster than one 
now does on the Birmingham railway ; future voyagers oMy get 
to America in one week, instead of two, or lately six ; and peiisps 
some future Watt may construct a madiine to teach little dbiJdrca 
spelling, or to work out astronomical calculations, by means of 
cog-wheels ; but the art of puffing is, we again assert, poaitrrely 
incapable of further improvement; for to such a pitch has it 
arrived, that it is impossible to eat, to drink, to walk, to ride, 
to dress, to read, to write, or (since the invention of the patent 
respiratora) to breathe, without encountering a puff. Ex.gr, 
A double sheet of puffs is necessary to every Englishman's breu- 
fast We eat our dinnera off so many vehicles for the poffis of the 
late respected Mr. Wedgewood. Every possible variety of beve- 
rage, from champagne to humble porter, is contained in a vcasd 
adorned with advertisements, whether stuck on a Burgundy bottk, 
or engraved on a pewter pot. We cannot walk through a single 
street without observing that it is lined with puffs, either exhi- 
bited in shop- windows, or inscribed upon brass plates ; the dead 
walls are plastered with puffs, and the trottoirs are pav^ with 
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them. We cannot ride in an omnibus or a cab without finding 
an adT^trtisement hung np in it, or travel a few miles into the 
coantry, without encountering the persevering efforts of wall- 
chalkers. As to dress, we are covered all over with puffs from 
the crown of the head to the sole of the foot ; we tread upon a 
dkoemaker^s puff carefully pasted upon the inner sole, and are 
Hied with hatters' puffs stamped upon the lining of our beavers, 
or o«ir gossamers, as the case may be ; a tailor's puff is stitched 
under Uie collar of every ooat, and we can't keep out the wet 
without advertising the house of Macintosh and Co. Then for 
reading : what is a book written for but to puff off either the 
author or the subject ? Books of travels are puffs for the liring ; 
biographies puffs for the dead; poetry is the medium for the 
puffs of sentimentalists; and a modem novel is the vehicle of 
puffs for patricians, and anti-puffs for " the vulgar ;" many a 
medical book has been written to puff a patent medicine, and 
many a mechanical one to recommend a favourite invention ; in 
fact, a book u an epitome of puffs. Lastly, to prove that one 
cannot write without a host of puffs impeding the current of 
thought, we need only mention that we are at tins moment scrib- 
hling with a pen having ** Tanner, London," impressed upon it, 
and that it is fixed into a holder which heralds the ingenuity of 
^ S. Mordan and Co.," while the maker*s name is either woven into, 
or stamped upon, every sheet of our paper in four different places. 
In short, whatever we do, wherever we go ; whether we stand, 
sit, or lie ; in sickness or in health ; hungry or thirsty ; at home 
or abroad, multitudinous legions of puffii surround, envdop, and 
settle upon us, " thick as the leaves that strew the vues of 
Yalombrosa." 



CELESTINA, A SPANISH STORY, BY FLORIAN. 

[Jean Pierre Claris de Florian was bom of a noble Dunily in theCevennM, 
in 17-S3w His onole was married to a niece of Voltaire ; and, while young, 
Plorian was taken to Femey, and had the sativfaction of bearing Voltaire 
speak encouragingly of his talents. Afterwards he became page to the Duo 
de Pentbiirre, who introduced him into the army, and otherwise befriended 
hini. He quitted the army, and devoted himself to literature, producing. 
In 1783, the romance of *' Galatea,** in imitation of Cerrantes : his mother 
bdng a CaatlUan, he was, by her means, fsmlliar with the Spanish Ian- 
guage. This work was followed by other productions; but for some time 
they did not attract mu<di atto&tlon, until his fables, comedies, and short 
tales, made him exceedingly popular. He was imprisoned during the 
revolutionary period, writing, during his incarceration, the romance of 
" OuUlaume TelL** He died in 1794. 

Though Florian is deficient in power, and his ** plots'* are very Inarti- 
ficial, be is a pleasing writer, and his tales have considerable attraction for 
youngminds. They were atone time very popular in England, in spite of 
the French tone of sentiment and feeling which pervade them, and which 
detract from their moral value. It must, however, be admitted, that 
Florisn was a moral writer in a very Immoral age ; and he was a man of 
Integrity, for he appropriated a portion of the profits of his writings to pay 
offHsmUy debta] 

Cblbstina^ in her seventeenth year, was the first beauty of 
Granada. She was an orphan, and the heiress of a large fortune ; 
and lived under the guardianship of her uncle Alonzo, an old and 
avaricious man, who occupied his days in counting his ducats, and 
his nights in sUencing the serenades with which his niece was each 
evening entertained. He designed her for his only son Uenriques, 
a notorious dunce. The beauty of Celestina was so great, that 
almost all the young cavaUers of Granada were in love with her; 
and as she was never to be seen except at mass, the church 
which she attended was crowded with young men . Amongst these, 
Don Pedro, a young man of twenty, and captain in a troop of 
horse, was pre-eminent. Handsome, gentle, witty, the eyes of all 
the ladies of Granada were attracted by him, whDst among them 
aU he saw only Celestina ; and she, who could not avoid pereeiving 
this, felt herself gradually influenced by the dumb eloquence of 
his eyes, and could not help replying by soft glances. 

Thns passed a month, when Don Pedro found means to convey 
a letter to his mistress, informing her of what she already weU 
knew. As soon as she had read this epistle, the cruel Celestina 
sent it back to Don Pedro in great indignation. But she hsd a 
remarkably retentive memory, and did not forget a word of what 
she had read, and eight days afterwards was able to give a distinct 
reply to every paragraph. But Don Pedro had perseverance, and 
Celestina had charity, and at length consented to talk to him at 
her window, according to the Spanish fiishion, where windows are 
of more service by night than by day, and are the old-established 
meeting- places of impassioned lovers. There, when the street is 
deserted, the lover appears, gliding cautiously along, muffled in his 



doak, and his faithfbl sword in his hand. He approaches the 
window, defended with strong bars on the outside and shutters 
within. But the shutters are gently unclosed, and the lovely 
Spaniard appears : her trembling voice awakes the low echoes oi 
the night in a murmured inquiry if none is waiting beneath her 
window ; her lover answers, vows are exchanged, and even kisses 
pass between the envious gratings. But the dsy is breaking — they 
must part : an hour is spent in breathing forth their passionate 
adieus ; and they separate, leaving unsaid a multitude of thbgs most 
necessary to be imparted. 

Celestina's window was at the back of the house, and looked 
upon a piece of waste ground, around which were a few poor ilU 
built houses belonging to the lowest class of people. Don Pedro's 
old nurse happened to live in a room immediately opposite to 
Celestina's window. This he determined to secure ; he went to 
his nurse, and after blaming himself for having so long neglected 
her, he insisted on removing her to his own house. The poor 
woman, affected even to tears by the kindness of her foster-son, 
refused his offer at first; but, at length giving way, she left her old 
apartments to his care, and was installed at Don Pedro's house. 

Never was king more happy at taking possession of a throne, 
than was Don Pedro when he found himself installed in the mise- 
rable apartment abandoned by his nurse. He spent the day in 
watching the movements of his mistress, and the night in conversing 
beneath her window; but this happiness was suddenly interrupted 
by the arrival of Uenriques, the intended husband of Celestina, 
who made his sppearance bearing in his hand a declaration of love, 
written for him in Latin by his tutor. 

That night an earnest consultation was held at the window, and 
meantime the contract of marriage was in preparation, and the 
marriage-day was fixed. A flight to Portugal was determined on 
as the only means to avoid so direful a catastrophe, and it was 
settled that they should get married as soon as they should reach 
Lisbon, and make terms with her guardian afterwards. CelMtina 
was to provide herself with a casket of jeweb which had beeu left 
her by her mother ; this was of considerable value, and on its pro- 
ceeds they were to support themselves until their affairs were 
settled. Nothing was needed but the key of the grating, which 
Celestina undertook to procure. Eleven o'clock the next night 
was fixed for the escape. Pedro was to provide horses outside the 
gates, and was to meet Celestina at that hour, assist her in her 
descent, and fly with her to Portugal. Never was there a better- 
planned elopement 

Don Pedro employed all the next day in making preparations for 
his departure. Celestina arranged and re-arranged her jewel-box 
twenty times over, and was particulariy careful not to forget a 
beautiful emerald which her lover had presented to her. CelMtina 
and her casket were quite ready bv eight o'clock, and it was not 
quite ten when Pedro, who had sent his carriage forward, 
approached the rendesvous. 

As he drew near, he heard a voice calling for help, and perceived 
two men attacked by five bravos, who, armed with swords and 
bludgeons, were on the point of overpowering them. Pedro's 
natural bravery would not allow him to leave the weaker party 
undefended : he drew his sword and rushed to their assistance ; he 
quickly wounded two of the assailants, and the othefs took to 
flight. What was his surprise in recognising in the men he had 
preserved no others than Don Alonzo and his son Henriques! 
The young cavaliers of the town who were enamoured of Celestina, 
and were aware that she was about to be married to Henriques^ 
had been base enough to hire assassins to destroy him; and, hut for 
the bravery of Don Pedro, would have succeeded in their design. 
Pedro did his best to disembarrass himself from their acknowledg- 
ments, but Henriques, who prided himself on having acquired 
politeness at Salamanca, insisted on carrying him home and keep- 
ing him thero all night. Pedro was in despair, for the clock had 
already struck eleven. Alas ! he did not even guess the extent of 
his misfortune. 

One of the bravos who ran from the fray, passed muffled up in 
nis doak beneath Celestina's wmdow. It vras a dark night; and 
^e anxious girl, who had opened the grating, percdved him, and 
mistaking hmi for Pedro, called gc^iUy to him, and full of joy and 
impatience handed him the casket. *' Take these diamonds, Don 
Pedro," she said, << and hold them for me whilst I descend." The 
bravo, hearing these words, eagerly snatched the casket, and made 
off without speaking a word ; and whilst Celestina was getting oat, 
he had ahready fled to a distance. What was the terror and sur- 
prise of poor Celestina when she found herself alone in the street, 
and could nowhere percdve him whom she had mistaken for Don 
Pedro 1 Her first idea was that he bad gone forward for fear of 
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Qzdting tntpioion by standing beneath the window, tnd ihe 
followed the way the supposed him to be gone, calling him softly 
as she hastened along. No answer was retnimed, and she was 
seized with terror. What should she do ? Should she retnm to 
her nnele's house, or should she leave the city and endeayonr to 
ilnd the serrants who were waiting for Don Pedro 1 She balanced 
these donbts in her mind, bat could not determine. Still she 
walked onward : she soon became bewildered, and knew not where 
the was. Presently she met a man, and inquired of him if she was 
near the city gate. He pointed out the way to her. This gave her 
courage : she hastened onwards, and soon was beyond the walls of 
Granada, but she could not discover any one in waiting. She 
had no thought of blaming or misdoubting her lover : she hoped 
each moment was bringing her nearer to him ; and she nursued the 
highway, trembling at each bush, and calling on Don Pedro at every 
step. But the farther she went, the fiu^er was she from the right 
track. She had left the city by the gate directly opposite to the 
road to Portugal. 

Meantime, Don Pedro could not disengage himself from 
Henriquex and his father. They would not quit him, and abso- 
hrtely forced him to enter the house with them ; and Pedro, hoping 
that Celestina would hear of his arrival, rductantly complied. 
Alonso went directly to his niece's room, to tell her of the danger 
from which her intended husband had so fortunately escaped. He 
oalled, but received no answer: he entered, and was horrified 
when he beheld the open window. His cries soon brought the 
servants, and the alarm was givei^all over the house. P^ro, in 
despair, declared he would run to seek her; and Henriquex, thank- 
ing him for his friendly sympathy, prepared to accompany him. 
Bat Pedro avoided this by proposing that they should take different 
roads; and not doubting that Celestina had taken the road to 
Portugal, he offered to seek her in that direction, and proposed 
that Henriquex should pursue the opposite path. 

The unhappy Celestina was on the road to the Alpuxaras, when 
•he thoaght she heard the sound of horses' feet Her first thought 
was that Don Pedro was seeking her, but her second was the fear 
of travellers or brigands ; and, trembling with terror, she crept 
behind a bush by the road-side, from whence she beheld Henri- 
quex and several attendants pass by. Dreading to fall once more 
into the power of Alonxo, she turned from the high road, and 
plunged into the sorroonding wood. The Alpuxaras are a chain 
of mountains extending from Qranada to the sea ; they are inha- 
bited only by shepherds and labourers. An arid and stony soil, a 
few ohesnut-trees scattered here and there, torrents, and roaring 
waterfalls, and a few goats wandering among Uie summits of the 
mountains, were the objects beheld by Celestina in the first light 
of the morning. Worn out with grief and fatigue, and her fieet 
wounded by the rough stones, she seated herself on a rook, beside 
which trickled a little rill. The silence of the place,~the wild 
country around her, — the sound of many waterfalls subdued by 
distance, and the murmur of the rill falling into the basin it had 
worn, all united to remind poor Celestina of her unhappy fato— 
abandoned in a desert by all the world. Her tears fell fast as she* 
reflected on her situation, but she thought more of Don Pedro. 
'* It was not to him,*' thought she, ** that I gave the diamonds. 
How was it that I could mistake him I Ah ! why did not my 
heart warn me that I was wrong ? I know he is seeking me ; he 
WM|>s far away from me, and I shall die far from him l" 

Her mournful thoughts were suddenly interrupted by the sound 
of a flute, snd presently she heard a sweet but uncultivated voice 
singing a rustic air, in which the fleeting pleasures of love are 
deplored, and the inconstancy of a lover was complained of. 
Celestina rose to discover the musician, and at no great distance 
she discovered a young goatherd, sitting beneath a willow, watch- 
ing with tearful eyes the water that flowed at his feet : he held a 
flute in his hand, and by his side lay a stick and a small bundle 
wrapped up in a goat-skin. 

'* You seem to be abandoned and cast off," said Celestina to the 
•traager : •• take pity on one who, like yourself, is so also. Direct 
tMt I beg of you, to some house or village among these mountains, 
where I may find, not repose,-^tiiat, alas ! is impossible, — but 

*' Alas, madam !'* replied the goatherd, " I would with pleasure 
conduct you myself to Gadara, which lies behind these rocks ; but 
you would not desire me to return, if you knew that my mistress 
is to be married this day to my rival. I am about to leave these 
mountains, never more to return ; and I carry nothing with me 
but my flute, a suit of dothee in this bundle, and the remembrance 
of my lost happiness." 

These words inspired Celestina with a new design. " My 



friend," said she, " you have no money, and you will need it. I 
have a few pieces of gold, which I will divide with you, if yo« wiD 
give me the dress in your bundle." The goatheni accepted her 
offer. Celestina gave him twelve ducats, and, afkor i cce i f iiy 
directions as to tlM road to Gadara, took leave of the goatberd* 
and, retiring among the rooks, put on the dreas she had pur- 
chased. 

Thus equipped, she took the road to tite village, ssd* cnli 
the market-place, inquired of tiie peasants she fbond 
there, if none of than wanted a ikrm-servaat. Aey gathered 
round her, and looked at her with surprise: the young girls especi- 
ally admired her beautiful fiir hair, wfaieh flowed over her ahovklen; 
her mild, sparkling eyes, modeel^ cast down ; and her hg^ 
slender figure. Nobody could imagine where tiiis bcastifvd young 
man oould have eome fh>m. One supposed it was A great lord to 
disgaise ; another, that it wu a prince who had fallen in lore with s 
shepherdess ; and the magistrate as su red them that It wns ApoUo, 
who had returned a second time to take cars of their sheep. 

Celestina, who had taken tiie name of Maroelio, was not longk 
finding a master ; no other than the old alcidde of tlie YiD^ 
who was regarded as the most worthy man In all tiie co unUy. 
This good farmer (for tiie alcaldes of the villages arc net of highsr 
rank) soon conceived a great friendship for MarccUo. Bdbre s 
month had elapsed, he took bias firom the csrs of hit flock, sni 
put all his household under his ^arge i and MarccHo aequktad 
himself with such mildness and fidelity as to be beloved by both 
master and servants. At the end of six months, the alcalde, who 
was more tlian eighty years old, left the wlM^care of his pr ope itj 
to Maroelio ; he even consulted him on the causes which came 
before him for his decision, and he had never made such just 
decrees as since he had been directed by Marcelio. Marodio was 
the pattern and the delight of the village ; his mildness, his grace, 
his wisdom, gained all hearts. " Behold," said the moth«n to 
their sons, — " behold this handsome Marcdio : he is always with 
his master ; he is unceasingly occupied in making his old age 
happy, and does not, like you, leave his work to ran. after the 
village girls." 

Thus two yesrs passed away. Celestina, whose UM>ughts were 
always occuiried with Don Pedro, had seeretiy sent a shepherd, on 
whom she oould rely, to make inquiries at Granada conoc rain g hsr 
lover, Alonxo, and Henrioues. The shepheitl r e p or ted that 
Alonzo was dead, that Henriquex wu married, and that nothiag 
had been heard of Don Pedro for two years. Celestina now lost 
all hope of ever seeing him again, and endeavoured to aocustoB 
herself to her lot, and to find happiness in the peace and friend- 
ship she eigoyed in the village. The old aloalde at le^;th M 
dangerously ilL Maroelio paid him all the attentionc of the most 
afl^tionate son, and the good old man behaved like a giwhjfc i 
father, and at his death left all his pr o perty to his fslthfid 
Marcelio. 

All the villagers mourned their alcalde, and, after rendering him 
the funeral honours frith more tears tluai pomp, they ■■sssafilfri 
to dect his successor. In Spain^ certsio viUsges pnnstss ths 
privilege of electing tiieir alcaldes*— that is to say, the magistxato 
who judges all suits, tskes cognisance of all ccimea, causes the 
guilty to be taken into custody, examines them, and delivers them 
over to the superior jurisdiction, which generally conflnas ^ 
sentence passed by the alcalde. 

The assembled villsgers unanimously dected him whom the eld 
alcalde had designed for his successor. The old men, followed by 
sll the youngsters of the village, went in formal processiOB to cany 
the ensign o? his dignity, a white wand, to Mareelio. Cdestias 
accepted it ; and, affected even to tears with this testisaony of ths 
affection of these honest people, she resolved to conseciute her fife, 
formeriv destined for love, to thdr happiness. 

Leaving the new aloalde busy with the osras of oflioCi let us 
return to the unfortunate Pedro, whom we left galloping oo titf 
road to Portagal, and at each step increasing tiie distance flromhii 
beloved. 

He reached Lisbon without obtaining any intelligence of 
Celestina. He retraced his steps, and made cfery poasihie re- 
search, and returned again to Lisbon with no better fofftune. 
After six months of firuitiess inquiry, he fieit satisfied that Celes- 
tina had not returned to Granada, and he resolved to go to 
Seville, where he knew she had relations. He fbund, on his 
arrival, that they had Just sailed in the Mexican fleet; and, 
doubting not that there he should recover his long-lost mistress in 
Mexico, he hastened on board the last vessel in the fleet, which 
was on the point of sailing. He arrived safely, discovofed ths 
relations of Celestina, but they knew nothing oonceniBg her* He 
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to Spain: the vomI enooimtered a itorm, and was 
wnoked on the ooait of Granada. Don Pedro and aome others of 
the passcnfers escaped, and, proeeeding into the mountains in 
Msreh of shelter, were led hy chance "or Cnpid to Gadara. 

Don Pedro and his oompanions went into the first inn they 
onme tot nd they were eongratulatinf each other on their escape, 
when adispnte arose between one of the passengers and a soldier, 
conoemtof a casket which the soldier had saved and the passenger 
alaiaed u his property. Don Pedro, who endesTovred to seUle 
the quarrel, proposed that the passenger, in order to peeve his 
daim, should state what the box contained ; which was done, and 
the box opened to ascertain if what was 4aid were true : but what 
was the surprise of Don Ptodro when he recognised Celestina's 
Jewelsv and among them the easerald he had given her I 

*' How did you come by these jewels ?" he demanded of the 
passenger, in a 70100 of fiwy. 

«• What is that to you?" replied the pretraded owner, *'it is 
enough that they belong to me ;"»and so saying, he attempted to 
■lateh them from Don Pedro, who repuUed him, and both draw- 
ing tiieir swords, they fouf^t, and after a few passes the passenger 
Ml wounded. Don Pedro was seised and hurried to prison, and 
the master of the inn sent his wife to letch the enri to attend the 
dying man, whilst he himself ran with the oasket to the aUalde, 
and informed him of what had happened. 

WhtLt was the surprise, the joy, the terror of Celestina, on 
teoognixlBg her diamonds, and hearing that they had been chal* 
Imged by the gentleman who was in custody ! She went at once 
to the inn« where the cur^ had already arrived ; and the wounded 
man, who beHered himself dying, affected by his exhortations, 
■eknowledged to the alcalde that, two years before, as he was 
passing at night through a street in Granada, a woman at a win- 
dow gave him the casket, telling him to hold it while she came 
down ; that he ran awvr with the jewels, and he begged pardon of 
God for the robbery. Celestina hastened to the prison t how her 
heart beat as she went I She quickened her steps t everything 
proved that it was Don Pedro whom she was about to behold, but 
she feared being recognised by him. She pulled her hat down 
over her eyes, muffled herself in her cloak, and, preceded by a 
turnkey who carried a light, she entered the dungeon. 

She was scarcely at the foot of the stairs when she recognised 
Don Pedro. Joy almost took away her senses. She leaned 
•gainst the wall ; her head declined on her shoulder, and the tears 
flowed down her cheeks. By a great eifort she repressed her 
emotion, and forcing herself to speak boldly, she approached the 
prisoner. "Stranger," said she, in a feigned voice, and often 
pensiQg to take Iventh, <* you have wounded your oompanion, it 
fa fimred to death. What have you to say to excuse such an 
action ?" After speaking these words she could no longer support 
herself, but, sittbg down on a stone, covered her iace with her 



* Alcalde," replied Don Pedro, " I have committed no crime ; 
it was but an act of justice 1 but I desire death, for death alone 
can end the miifortnncs of which that wrttch was the first cause.'' 
He said no more, but the name of Celestina was heard upon his 
lips. 

Celestina trembled when she heard him pronounce her name : 
she vras no longer mistress of her transport i she rose, and was on 
the point of throwing herself into the arms of her lover, when the 
presence of the gaoler restrained her. She turned away her eyes, 
and, stiiing her sobs, desired to be left alone with the prisoner. 
She was obeyed. Sufferin| her tears of joy to flow more freely, 
she now approached Don Pedro, and taking him by the hand, she 
•aid, in a voice interrupted by her sobs, ** You stiU love her, who 
lives but for you?" 

At that voice, at those words, Pedro raised his head, and 
•earcdy dared to believe his eyes 1 ** Oh, heaven, is it you? is it 
my Celestina, or an angdwbo takes her figure? Ah, it is 
thee !*' cried he, pressing bar in his arms, and bathing her with 
his tears : " it is my wile, my friend.^11 my misfortunes are 
ended." 

And it was so. As the wounded man proved likely to recover, 
Cdestina had power to restore Don Pedro to liberty, and, assem- 
bling all the villagers, she publicly declared her sex end her adven- 
tnree, ttd resigned her office { and presenting Don Pedro to them 
as her intended husband, requested the ow to complete her 
happiness by uniting them. But now one of the old villagers 
stepped forth. ** Oh, stranger," said he, <* why will you take from 
us our alcalde ? his loss we cannot repair. Condescend to remsin 
with us ; be yourself our iJcalde, our master, our friend. In a 
great d^i the cowardly and the wicked, who have the same rank, 



will think themselves your equals i-*here, each virtuous inhabitant 
will look upon you as a father.'' 

Pedro, whose wanderings had made him well inclined to rest, 
and who loved the people by whom his Celestina was so honoured, 
consented. Two days after, the lovers were married, and never 
was a bridal feast celebrated more blithely. Pedro paid one more 
visit to cities, and then bade adieu to them for ever. He visited 
Granada, and, after a tedious process, succeeded in recovering his 
irife's fortune from Henriques : he then retired to Gadara, where 
he and Celestina lived long, well, and happily. They were 
mourned for by those who looked upon them with love and vena* 
ration, and thdr memory is revered to this day. 



HISTORICAL EPISODES. 

CLANDEiTINB lURRIAOB OF THE BARL OF HERTFORD AND 
LADY CATHERINE OBEY. 

HiNnT THB 8ttviNTB-*he who won the fight of Bosworth, 
and twined the roses of York and Lancaster— had a daughter 
(sister, of course, of Henry VIII.) who, after being married for 
three months to Louis XII. of France, married the Duke of 
Suffolk. From this marriage sprang a daughter, who married 
Henry Grey, Marquis of Dorset, afterwards created Duke of 
Suffolk i and these were the parents of a family of daughters, the 
eldest of whom'— the accomplished, amiable, and unfortunate 
liady Jane Grey,**is well known to all readers of English his- 
tory. 

It was the ambition of her parents that caused the ruin of Lady 
Jane Grey. The hereditary right to the throne, though very well 
understood, and even acted on» was still not so distinctly defined 
as to prevent attempts to secure that glittering temptation, the 
erown. The wars between the houses of York and Lancaster 
were waged on mingled notions of hereditary right and the right 
of power or possession ; and, though Henry VIL maybe sud to 
hsve settled the succession, and to have left a secured crown to 
his son, Hennr VIII., the latter, by his repeated marriages, 
divoress, and the passing of aots of illMitimacy against his own 
children, did much to disturb opinion about the right of succes- 
sion. Moreover, when Edward VL was dying, he was prevailed 
upon by the Duke of Northumberland to make a wiU, eadading 
his sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, from the throne, and settling the 
erown on Lady Jane Grey, the eldest daughter of the Suffolk 
family, who was married to a son of Northdmberland's. Lady 
Jane Grey's mother, who was a niece of Henry VIU., gave up 
her right in favour of her daughter 1 but Lady Jane herself gave 
a very reluctant assent to the ambitious scheme of her fsther and 
fhthcr-in.law. Mary became queen, ahnost without a struggle | 
and Lady Jane Grey, along with her young husband, was involved 
in the ruin of a project to which she could hardly be said to hare 
been a party. 

Some years afterwards, we find Lady Catherine Grey, a sister 
of Lsdy Jane's, at Elisabeth^s court, in the capacity (seemingly) 
of a maid of honour. She had been married to Lord Herbert, a 
son of the Earl of Pembroke ; but the earl, fearftil of aU connexion 
with royal blood, especially under such a jealous reign, procured 
sn immediate divorce. But Lady Catherine herself, doubtless, 
saw no reason why the ** blood royal*' that ran in her veins should 
be a cause of esdnsion from a participation in the enjoyments of 
social and domestie life 1 so she entered into a secret contract 
with the Earl of Hertford, whose sister. Lady Jane Seymour, was 
a companion of Lady Catherine's at court. ** The queen went one 
morning to Eltham to hunt, when Lady Jane and Lady Catherine, 
according to previous ooncert, leaving the palace at Westminster 
by the stairs at the orchard, went along by the sanda [it would be 
hard to go along the river.side bv the $andt now-a-days,] to the 
earl's house in Canon«row. Lady Jane then went for a priest, 
and the parties were married. The earl aoeompanied them back 
to the water*stBirs of his house, put them into a boat, and they 
returned to the court time enough for dinner in Master Comptrol- 
ler's chamber. Having consummated his marriage. Lord Hertford 
travelled into Prance.^'* ^ . . 

But whisperings b^gan to run through the court; a^4 ^^"7 
(Catherine, aware that the matter could not be kept firem the sharp 
ears of the queen, «• first confessed it privately to Binu Sentlowe, 
and afterwards sought Lord Robert Dudley's chamber, to break 
out to him that she was mar ried, in the hope of softening the anger 

e BUis'B Original Letttrs, Ssoond esriM^ TQk SI. 
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of the queen ; bot Elizabeth committed her to the Tower, where 
she was afterwards delivered of a son. Lord Hertford was sum- 
moned home, to answer for liis misdemeanour ; when, confessing 
the marriage, he also was committed to the Tower/' 

Now, the pleasant comedy was turned into a tragedy : a formal 
commission of inquiry was issued, at the head of which was 
Archbishop Parker, Bishop Grindal, and Sir William Petre ; 
** when the parties being unable, within a time prescribed, to 
produce witnesses of the marriage, a definitiye sentence was pro- 
nounced against them; and their imprisonment ordered to be 
continued during the queen's pleasure." So, because the priest 
who married them probably thought it prudent to keep out of the 
way, the young couple, who mutually acknowledged their marri- 
age, and were willing to live together as loving man and wife, were 
committed to the Tower, at the pleasure of an arbitrary shrew ! 

The families of the parties stirred themselves in behalf of the 
young couple. Lady Catherine's uncle, Lord John Grey, of 
Pyrgo, in Essex, wrote to Sir William Cecil (Lord Burleigh) in 
behalf of his niece. *' In faith," says he, ** I would I were the 
queen's c-onfessor this Lent, that I might join her in penance to 
forgive and forget ; or otherwise able to step into the pulpit, to 
tell her highness that God will not forgive her, unless she freely 
forgive all the world." But Elizabeth was not a woman to be 
either intimidated or cajoled ; and therefore, when we find Lady 
Catherine removed from the Tower to the custody of her uncle in 
Essex, we are not to infer that the independent language of the 
unde was the sole cause of the change. ** The ravages of the 
plague," says Sir Henry Ellis, '* in London, in 1563, induced 
Queen Elizabeth to relax somewhat of her severity toward Lord 
Hertford and Lady Catherine. Secretary Cecil, writing to Sir 
Thomas Smith in France, in the month of August of that year, 
says. * My Lord of Hertford and my Lady Catherine, by cause of 
the plague, are thus delivered : he with his mother, as a prisoner ; 
she with her unde, my Lord John Grev.' He adds — * They die 
in London above a thousand in a week.' '' 

While Lady Catherine was with her uncle at Pyrgo, several 
letters were sent from them both to Cecil, entreating the queen's 
forgiveness. With one of Lord Grey's letters was sent a petition 
from Lady Catherine to the queen, the style of which, if judged by 
our modem ideas, is quite offensive. Only think of one woman 
asking another woman forgiveness for a venial offence in the fol- 
lowing language— language, we might almost think, borrowed from 
the Liturgy : — 

** I dare not presume, most gracious sovereign, to crave pardon 
for my disobedient*' and rash matching of myself, without your 
highnesses consent, — I only most humbly sue unto your higlmess 
to continue your merciful nature toward me. 1 knowledge myself 
a most unworthy creature to fail so much of your gradous favour 
as I have done. My just fdt misery and continual grief doth 
teach me daily, more and more, the greatness of my fault, and 
your princely pity increaseth my sorrow, that have so forgotten my 
duty towards your majesty. This is my great torment of mind. 
May it therefore please your most excellent majesty to license me 
to be a most lowly suitor unto vour highness, to extend toward 
my miserable state your migesty's favour and accustomed mercy, 
which, upon my knees, in all humble wise I crave, with my daily 
prayers to God, long to continue and preserve your majesty's reign 
over us.— From Pyrgo, the 7th of November, 1563." 

Perhaps Elizabeth might have relaxed in her despotic and harsh 
treatment of Lord and Lady Hertford, if a Marplot had not come 
in the way. One John Hales, who had been derk of the hanaper 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth, wrote a book on the ticklish 
•abject of the succession to the crown, and introduced the claims 
of the Grey family, as well as the debateable point of the marriage. 
" Here," says Secretary Cecil, " is fallen out a troublesome fond 
matter. John Hales had secretly made a book in the time of the 
last parliament, wherein he had taken upon him to discuss no 
tmali tnatter,^nz, the title to the crown after the queen's ma- 
jesty. Having confuted and rejected the line of the Scottish 
queen, and made the line of the Lady Frances, mother to the Lady 
Catherine, only next and lawful. He is committed to the Fleet 
for this boldness, speciaUy because he hath communicated it to 
sundry persons. My Lord John Grey is in trouble also for it. 
Beside (his, John Hales hath procured sentences and counsels of 
lawyers firom beyond seas to be written in maintenance of the 
Earl of Hertford's marriage. This dealing of his offendeth the 
queen's mi^ty very much." 

No doubt it did ; the royal shrew was not to bo trifled with, and 
so poor Lord Hertford and his wife were sent back to the Tower 
again.* Anne, Duchess of Somerset, mother of Lord Hertford, 



wrote to Cecil, setting forth — ** how unmeet it is this youni^ coa> 
pie should wax old in prison," but all to no purpose. MeaatiBBe, 
Lord Hertford, by bribing his keepers, was permitted to pass 
from his own apartments to those of his wife, in the Tower. 
Another child was bom, and this roused all the wrath of the 
** virgin queen." Lord Hertford was fined in the monstrous sum 
of fifteen thousand pounds, — a large sum of money in those days. 
This fine was divided into three parts, and was alleged to be 
inflicted for a triple crime : five tiiousand for the original offcnoe, 
five thousand for breaking his prison^ and five Siousand for 
repeating his vidous act. 

But death came to release Lady Catherine from her arbitrary 
and crud imprisonment. A copy of a manuscript, entitled " the 
Manner of her Departing," is given by Sir Henry Ellis ; and he 
adds, very justly, ''the reader vrill peruse it with a feeling of 
pity." After describing the prayers and pious qacnlations whidi 
she uttered, the narrative mentions that Lady Hopton said to her, 
'' Madam, be of good comfort, for with God his nvour you shall 
live and escape this ; for Mrs. Cousen saith you have escaped many 
dangers, when you were as like to die as you be now." *^ No, no, 
my lady, my time is come, and it is not God's will that I shoold 
live any longer; and his will be done, and not mine." Then, 
looking upon those that were about her — " As I am, so shall you 
be ; behold the picture of yoursdves !'' After conversation on one 
or two matters, *' calling unto her woman, she said, ' Give me the 
box wherein my wedding ring is;' and when she had it, she 
opened it, and took out a ring with a pointed diamond, and said, 
' Here, Sir Owen, ddiver this unto my lord ; this is the ring that 
I received of him when I gave myself to him, and gave him my 
fsith.' ' What say you, madam,' said Sir Owen, ' was this yoor 
wedding ring ?' * No, Sir Owen,' she said, ' this was the ring of 
my assurance unto my lord; and there is my vredding ring,' 
taking another ring, all of gold, out of the box, saying, ' Deliver 
this also my lord, and pray him, even as I have been to him, (as 
I take God to witness I have been,) a true and a faithful vrife, that 
be would be a loving and a natural father unto my children, unto 
whom I give the same blessing that God gave to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jbcob.' And then took she out anoUier ring vrith a death's 
head, and said, ' This shall be the last token unto my loid that 
ever I shall send him : it is the picture of myself.' The vrords 
about the death's head were these — ' While I live, yours 1' and so, 
looking down upon her hands, and perceiving the nails to look 
purple, said, ' Lo, here he is come !' and then, as it were vrith a 
joyful countenance, she said, ' Wdcome, Death !' and embracing 
herself with her arms, and lifting up her eyes and hands onto 
heaven, knocking her hands upon her breast, she brake forth, and 
said, ' O Lord, for thy manifold mercies, blot out of the book all 
mine offences!' Whereby Sir Owen, percdving her to draw 
towards her end, said to Mr. Bockeham, ' Were it not best to send 
to the church, that the bell* may be rung ?' and she hersdf hearing 
him, said, ' Good Sir Owen, let it be so.' Then, immediatdy 
perceiving her end to be near, she entered into prayer, and said, 
* O Lord, unto thy hands I commend my soul ! Lord Jeans, re- 
cdve my spirit 1' and so, putting down her eyes vrith her own 
hands, she yielded unto God her meek spirit, at nine of the dock 
in the morning, the 27th of January, 1567." 

** The marriage," says Sir Henry EUis, " between Lady Cathe- 
rine Grey and the Earl of Hertford was not established till 1606 ; 
when the priest who had joined them being produced, and other 
circumstances agredng, a jury at common law found it a good 
marriage." Lord Hertford was nine years in prison. 

We may conclude this touching and even tragic story vrith 
something approaching to farce. Lady Mary Grey, a sister of 
Lady Catherine, who is described as having been the most dimi- 
nutive lady about the court of Elizabeth, imitated her sister in the 
matter of secrecy in her marriage. She was married privately 
to Henry Keys, llie queen's gentleman porter. The marriage docs 
not seem to have been a very romantic one, nor, on the lady's part, 
a very dignified one ; but the insignificance of it might have shd- 
tered the couple from the royal viigin's vengeance. That 
'* omnibus" secretary, Cecil, writing all the way to France, says 
to Sir Thomas Smith — " Here is an unhappy chance, and mon- 
strous. The seijeant porter, being the biggest gentleman in this 
court, hath married secretly the Lady Mary Grey, the least of all 
the court. They are committed to several prisons. The o^imce 
is very great," Sir Henry Ellis gives copies of two letters firom 
Lady Mary Grey to Cecil, begging for pardon. 



• The " pawing bell." It was rung at the paaring from life to d«atli, 
with the intention that those who heard it should pray lior tirt ] 
dying. 
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THE CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. 

The Tisitor of London who walks along the narrow street called 
the Old Bailey, leading from Ludgate Hill, and crossing Newgate- 
street, would find it hard to fancy that a portion of the wall of the 
city once ran along it. Yet, so it was ; and the prison of New- 
gate preserves in its name the memorial of a new gate having heen 
strock through the wall, Lud-gate not being a sofficient thorough- 
(are. Prisoners were, in ancient times, confined in apartments 
adjoining or over the gate of the city or castle, if they were not 
removed to a place of greater security. Hence, when the prison 
iras built in the room of the prison of the gate, it retained the name 
of Newgate. 

The origin of the term " Bailey," the reader, if he is curious in 
etymology, may trace from one of two words, or from a combination 
of them both. It may come fit>m '* ballium,*' an outer bulwark ; 
a portion of the ditch outside the city wall lay along the site of the 
street called the Old Bailey, and the term " ballium ** was applied 
to a ditch as well as to outworks. "The Old Bailey," say the 
antiquarians, '* near Lnd Gate in London, received its name from 
its relative position in regard of the antient wall of the city." 
But perhaps the name was perpetuated by its association with the 
French *' Bailie " signifying to be delivered to the care of one's 
keeper or bail. For, as a man accused of crime is held, by our old 
common law, to be innocent until proved to be guilty, so, strictly 
speaking, no man should be imprisoned, or suffer bodily restraint 
or coercion of any kind, until sentence is pronounced against him. 
To prevent, however, the escape of the guilty, accused persons 
were required to be bailld, or bailed — to find sureties who would 
be answerable for their appearance when called upon to take their 
trial ; and those who could not find friends or neighbours willing 
to undergo this responsibility, were, of course, committed to 
prison for security. 

Hie Old Bailey, with the adjoining prison of Newgate, have been 
as famous in the annals of crime, as London is in the history of 
Britain. The prison, until just the other day almost, was pre- 
eminent as a school of iniquity ; other prisons might have been 
bad, but considering that Newgate was the criminal receptacle of 
such a city as London, it was abominable. Every body has heard 
of the labours of Mrs. Fry ; and this consideration should cheer 
an philanthropic labourers, ^at even if their aims are only indi- 
▼idiml, yet those very individual aims may powerfully help forward 
great general good. The main object of Mrs. Fry and her fellow- 
workers was doubtless the immediate personal reformation of the 
unhappy victims of iniquity confined in prisons ; but in doing so, 
they powerfully aided the progress of the great question of prison 
reform. 

We have already given in the London Saturday Journal 
(No. IV., pp. 60--62), some details respecting the gradual ameli- 
oration of the Criminal Law, and the numbers who were executed 
annually till within a very recent period, as contrasted with the 
milder administration of Uie law in the present day. As a sort of 
finish to those statements, we here present the reader with a pic- 
ture of *' The Condemned Sermon," as it used to be performed 
eight times a year within the prison of Newgate, over criminals 
condemned to die at the Old Bailey. The writer of this sketch 
is Mr. E. G. Wakefield, the well-known political economist, and 
author of ** England and America." He was himself confined in 
Newgate, and had ample opportunity for studying the details, of 
whid^ he has composed his picture. Some of our readers mav be 
familiar with it, as it has repeatedly appeared in print ; and others 
may think that there is exaggeration in the statements. But we 
have his own authority Uiat not a cirenmstanoe is stated which he did 
not witness : it was written so recently as 1830, and may be taken 
as a powerful dramatic sketch of sceQes, the memory of which is 
already fading away, but which, only a very few years ago, were 
performed, at intervals of six weeks or two months each, within 
the heart of the City of London. 

*' The condemned service is conducted with peculiar solemnity, 
being attended by the sheriffs in their great gold chains, and is in 
other ways calculated to make a strong impression on the minds of 
the congregation, who may be considered as representing the cri- 
minals of the metropolis. Whether the impression be a good or 
a bad one, I leave the reader to decide : but in order that he may 
have the necessary materials for decidmg justly, 1 lay before him 
the following description of a condemned service, prembing only 
this — that not a circumstance is stated wbidi 1 have not 
witnessed. 



*' The sheriffs are already seated in their own pew, accompanied 
by their under-sheriffs, and two friends drawn thither by curiosity. 
Not far from them appear two tall footmen, swelling with pride at 
their state liveries. The ordinary is in his desk : his surplice is 
evidently fresh from the mangle : and those who see him every day 
observe an air of peculiar solemnity, and perhaps of importance, 
in his face and manner. The clerk is busied, seorehix^ out the 
psalms proper for the occasion. 

** The tragedy begins. Enter first the school-master and his 
pupils ; then the prisoners for trial ; next the transports, amongst 
whom are the late companions of the condemned men ; and then 
the women. Lastly come the condemned. They are four in 
number. The first is a youth, about eighteen apparently. He is 
to die for stealing in a dwelling-house goods valued at more than 
5/. His features have no felonious cast : on the contrary, they 
are handsome, intelligent, and even pleasing. Craft, and fear, and 
debauchery, have not yet had time to put decided marks on him. 
He steps boldly, with his head upright, looks to the women's gal- 
lery, and smiles. His intention is to pass for a brave fellow with 
those who have brought him to this untimely end ; but the attempt 
fkils; fear is stronger in him than vanity. Suddenly his head 
droops ; and, as he sits down, his bent knees tremble and knock 
together. The second is an older criminal, on whose countenance 
villain is distinctly written. He has been sentenced to death 
before, but reprieved, and transported for life. Having incurred 
the penalty of death by the act, in itself innocent, of returning to 
England, he is now about to die for a burglary committed since 
his return. His glance at the sheriffs and the ordinary tells of 
scorn and defiance. But even this hardened ruffian will wince at 
the most trying moment, as we shall see presently. The third is 
a sheep-stealer, a poor ignorant creature, in whose case there are 
mitigating points, but who is to be hanged in consequence of some 
report having reached the ear of the Secretary of State, that this 
is not his first offence ; and, secondly, because of late a good many 
sheep have been stolen by other people. He is quite content to 
die : indeed, the exertions of the chaplain and others have brought 
him firmly to believe, that his situation is enviable, and that the 
gates of Heaven are open to«reoeive him. Now observe the 
fourth — that miserable old man in a tattered suit of black. He is 
already half dead. He is said to be a clergyman of the Church of 
England, and has been convicted of forgery. The great efforts 
made to save his life, not only by his friends but by many utter 
strangers, fed him with hope until his doom was sealed. He is 
now under the influence of despair. He staggers towards the 
pew, reels into it, stumbles forward, flings himself on to the ground, 
and, by a curious twist of the spine, buries his head under his 
body. The sheriffs shudder, their inquisitive friends crane for- 
ward ; the keeper frowns on the excited congregation ; the lately 
smirking footmen close their eyes and foiget their liveries ; the 
ordinary clasps his hands ; the turnkeys cry * hush ! * and the 
old clerk lifts up his cracked voice, saying, ' Let us sing to the 
praise and glory of God.' 

** People of London ! is there any scene in any play so striking as 
this tragedy in real life, which is acted eight times a year in the 
midst of your serene homes ? 

** They sing the Morning Hymn, which of course reminds the 
condemned of their prospect for to-morrow morning. Eight 
o'clock to-morrow morning is to be their last moment. They 
come to the burial service. The youth, who alone, of those for 
whom it is intended, is both able and willing to read, is, from 
want of practidb, at a loss to find the place in his prayer-book. 
The ordinary observes him, looks to the sheriffs, and says aloud 
the * Service for the Dead ! ' The youth's hands tremble as they 
hold the book upside-down. The burglar is heard to mutter an 
angry oath. The sheep-stealer smiles, and, extending his arms 
upvrards, looks with a glad expression to the roof of the chapeL 
The forger has never moved. 

(* Let us pass on. All have sung the * Lamentation of a Sinner,' 
and have seemed to pray, ' especially for those now awaitiog the 
awful execution of the law.' We come to the sermon. 

'* The ordinary of Newgate is an orthodox, unaffected Church of 
England divine, who preaches plain homely discourses, as fit as 
any religious discourse can be fit for the irritated audience. The 
sermon of this day, whether eloquent or plain, useful or useless, 
must produce a striking effect at the moment of its delivery. The 
text, without another word, is enough to raise the wildest passions 
of the audience, already fretted by an exhibition of gross injustice, 
and by the contradiction involved in the conjunction of religion 
with the tsJLhig away of lives. * The sacrifices of God are a broken 
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hatrt t t broken and contrite heart, O God 1 thou wUt not despiie. ' 
For a wbila the preacher addresiea himaelf to the congregation at 
large, who listen attentively — excepting the clergyman and the 
bnrgUr, of whom the former is itill rolled up at the bottom of the 
oondemned pew, whilst the eyes of the latter are wandering ronnd 
the chapel, and one of them is occasionally winked, impudentlyv at 
tome acquaintance amongst the prisoners for trial. At length the 
ordinary panses : and then, in a deep tone, which, though hardly 
•bote a whisper^ is andible to all, says — ' Now to you^ my poor 
lellow-mortals, who are about to suffer the last penalty of the law/ 
But why should I repeat the whole t It is enough to say, that in 
the same solemn tone he talks for about ten minutes of crimes, 
punishmeots, bonds, shame, ignominj, sorrow, sufferings, wretched- 
ness, pangs, childless parents, widows, and helpless orphans, 
broken and contrite hearts, and death to-morrow morning for the 
benefit of society. What happens 1 The dying men are dreadfully 
agitated. The young stealer in a dwelling-house no longer has the 
least pretence to braTsry, He grasps &e back of the pew ; bis 
legs give way ; he utters a faint groan, and sinks on the floor. 
Why does no one stir to help him ? Where would be the use ? 
The hardened burglar mores not, nor does he speak ; but his face 
is of an ashy paleness t tnd, if you look carefully, you may see 
blood trickling from his lip, which he has bitten unoon8ciously» or 
from rage, or to rouse his feinting courage. The poor sheep- 
Stealer U in a frenzy. He throws his hands far from him and 
shouts aloud, * Mercy, good Lord 1 merer is all I ask. The 
Lord in his mercy come ! There! there! I seethe Lamb of Ood I 
Oh ! how happy ! Oh ! this is happy !' Meanwhile, the clergy* 
nan, still bent into the form of a sleeping dog, struolM violently,— 
Us feet, legs, hands, and arms, even the musdes of his back, move 
with a quick jerking motion, not naturally, but, as it were, like the 
affected parts of a galvanised corpse. Suddenly he utters a short 
sharp scream, and all is stiU. 

** The silence is short As the ordinary proceeds * to oondude* 
the women set up a yell, which is mii^l with a rustling noise, 
occasioned by the removid of those whose hysterics have ended in 
fainting. ' The sheriffs cover thdr facts ; and one of their inquisi- 
tive friends blows his nose with his glove. The keeper tries to 
appear unmoved ; but his eye wanders anxiously over the oom- 
bustible assembly. The children round the oommunion^taUe 
stare and gi^ with childisb wonder. The two masses of 
prisoners for trial undulate and slightly murmur t while the 
capital convicts, who were lately in that black pew, appear faint 
with emotion. 

*' This exhibition lasts for some minutes, and then the con* 

Jpregation disperses ; the oondemned rcturmng to the cells ; the 
brger carried by turnkeys ; the youth sobbing convulsively, as a 
passionate child ; the burglar muttering curses and savage expres- 
sions of defiance i whilst the poor sheep-stealer shakes hands with 
the turnkeys, and points upward with madness in his look l" 

Such scenes are now of rare occurrence: the year 1838 (u 
was remarked in the article in this Journal already alluded to) 
passed without a ** oondemned sermon" having been preached in 
Newgate, and without an execution in the metropolis. 

The Old Bailey was the great criminal court of the metropolis, 
and derived its importance from that circumstance. The chief 
part of London lies in Middlesex, and the large population of the 
metropolis afforded ample employment to the court But its 
jurisdiction did not extend beyond the county ; and, therefore, as 
London began to spread on the other side of the Thames, great 
anomalies presentea themselves. A prisoner wh# committed an 
offence on the Middlesex side of the Thames, would be committed 
to Newgate, and tried, probably, in a few weeks, for the sessions 
at the Old Bailey were held eight times a year ; while, if he crossed 
the river, and committed an offence in Lambeth, or at Greenwich, 
he would be transferred to the Surrey or Kent assizes, and might 
be in prison four or five months before trial. To remedy this and 
other inconveniences, an act of parliament was passed in 1884, 
crnting a Cbntual Cuiminal Court, to be held at the Old 
Bailey, which has jurisdiction over offences committed in all places 
vrithin ten miles of 8t Paul's,— an extent which includes portions 
of Surrey, Kent, and Bssex, as well as Middlesex. Offences com- 
mitted on the high seas, within the jurisdiction of the Admiralty 
of England, can also be tried in this court ; so that the reader may 
observe occasionally 4n the newspapers, notices of sailors and 
others apprehended at such distant ports as Bristol or Liverpool, 
and brought up to be tried at the Central Criminal Court 
Its sittings are held twelve times a year, or once a month ; and, as 
each session generally occupies a fortnight, and sometimes nearly 
three weeks, the space between them is exceedingly brief. 



We may easily learn the fact of the Court bdngiu session by die 
scene presented in Old Bailey street Straw is laid down in the 
narrow street, to deaden the noise of passing carriages; while 
groups of idling or curious individuals, policemen and vritnoaaes in 
attendance, ma^ be seen swarming about the entrances of the 
Court, or crossmg over to the pubuc-houses. In the eariier part 
of the session, the Grand Jury are busv in their own room, exa- 
mining the bills of indictment ; In the " Old Couet," two of the 
Judges may be presiding; and, In the **Nbw Couet," the 
Recorder or Common-Serjeant : so that, in fact, during each aes- 
sion of .the Central Criminal Court, there may be said to b« Mrsf 
tribunals sitting, investigating and trying offences. 

The *' Old Court '' is the ^ief or main court at the Old Baileyi 
here the judges, from choice or predilection, generally ehooee to 
sit, the <* New Court " never being honoured with the preeeaee of 
a judge, unless there is a pressure of business. In the *' Old 
Court," therefore, the more serious crimes are tried, and to ft the 
public attention is more geaerallv direoted. The Reoorder and 
Common Serjeant of the (>)rporaaon of the City of London pn- 
side in the *' New Court," and also in the abscnoe of the ja<%es, 
in the << Old Court;" sometines in the mornings before the 
judges arrive, and in ^e evenings, if they go away eariy. 

Formerly, the Reoorder used perscviaUy to report to tiie King 
in Council the cases of all those tried at the Old Bailey, i^^aanst 
whom sentence of death was r§oord§d. The sentenoes Si the 
various prisoners were also pronounoed by hlra after the trials were 
over. The accession of her present Mi^esty rendered nssssssiy 
a change in the practice of reporting in Council the cases of thoes 
against whom sentence of death was recorded ; diere being, ef 
eourse, many oases the details of which could not be, vrith pro- 
priety, gone into in presence of tiie Queen. An act was thete tors 
passed, soon after her aooession, assimilating the praetioe of the 
Central Criminal Court to tliose of other criminal courts, which 
has somewhat diminished the personal importance of the Raoorder. 

The " Old Court " is an oblong room, along one side of wluch 
is the *' Bench,"— a range of orimson-cushioned seats, the oenftral 
seat having a canopy over it, on which is the royal arms. The 
act of Parliament creating the Central Criminal Court, makes the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen judges of the court, but th^ take no 
part beyond being present There are seldom more than two or 
three members of the Corporation on the bench at a time. On 
the right hand of the bench is the jury box ; in the centre of the 
room is a table, round which sit the counsel ; and opposite the 
bench is the ** dock "—a square box, the front of whidi is tech. 
nically called the **bar." Over the dock is a smaU gaUery for 
visitors, who must pay for admission, from one ddlling and six- 
pence and upwards each, according as the door-keeper ^vHrnsfff 
the importance of the trial, or the eagerness of the persons to be 
admitted. This is a disgracefol practice. By the oommon hw, 
courts of justice ought freely to be open h->7on can walk with- 
out obstruotion into the space below the bar fai the House ef 
Lords, during the arguinig of an appeal case; the snpoier 
courts at Westminster HaU are as freely open as a plaoe ef 
worship ; but the doors of the Old Bailey are only wnW^f^ by 
silver keys. 

We have entered, we will say, during the pro g r ess of a triaL— 
A witness is under examination in the witness-b^ ; one or two ef 
the counsel are eagerly consulting together ; others are carelessly 
reading newspapers ; and perhaps the prisoner at the bar trem- 
bling for his fate. Enter the grand jury, aocompuiM br aa 
officer bearing a wand : the trial is interrupted ; the derk of the 
court reads aloud the " true bills" returned against prisoners ; 
and the frequent recurrence of the word ** felony," aa he reads, 
soon tells the unpractised stranger that the larger portion of the 
business of the Central Criminal Court arlsea firom thoee mevi 
and petty crimes which spring from liie oorabined influenee ef 
ignorance, vice, and poverty. When the grand jury retire, the 
trial is resumed ; and after its conclusion, a crowd of men, vroeBea« 
and youths may be seen pouring into the dock, asoendkif by a 
stahrease, through a covered passage, from the adjoinfa^ prison of 
Newgate. A strange medley they seem, and a humbling i 
they preeent,-»some in tatters, some decentlv dotlie , 
looking round with a frown or with an air ef hudifforaaoe,' 
gazing, tittering, or wondering. These prisoners are arraigned by 
the <* batch," to save time ; their crimes being of a class. They 
are told that they have the privilege of ehallengh^^ the jury, but 
possibly the greater number do not understand what that Beans. 
Then each juryman is sworn separately by the ofioer of the oouft 
— '* You shall well and truly try, and true deliverance make, 
between our sovereign lady the Queen and the prisoners at the 
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bar, whom yoa ihall hare in charge, and a tme Terdict give, 
according to the evidenoe. So help yon Qod ! " After the usnal 
prodamation haa been made, oalling upon all witnesses to come 
forward, &c., the group in the dock are conducted back to the 
prison^ except the one or two whose particular case is to be taken 
first, and then a trial begins. It is only the mass of petty 
thieres, and professional deslers in crime, who are thus arraigned 
bj the ** lump :" important or peculiar cases generally stand by 
themselves. 

We were in the '* Old Court" the other day, when a decent- 
looking man was placed at the bar, charged with a paltry felony— 
the stealing of a few sorereigns. In looking at him, the first 
fceling was that of regret, that a man apparency so respectable— 
an honest-looking tradesman — should luive had his monl sense so 
bhmted as to incur the chance of standing at that bar for a matter 
of ten or eleren pounds. Straightway the prosecutor mounted 
the witness-box, kdA. all eyes were fixed upon him. You might 
travel orer London, and, amongst all its fops, witlings, and 
dnnamdn idiots, find it hard to match him. His shirt collar was 
turned down, after the feshion stupidly called Byronio ; his hair, 
parted acrou his head, and pasted tight down, terminated in 
Bost ^borately-formed curls behind. Some of the male portion 
•f the audience sneered, and some of the ladies smiled — possibly 
one or two mighi have thought him a nice-looking young man. 
Hie book was put into his hand by the officer, who be^n — ** The 
eridenoe whidi you shall give"-— when he was stopped by the 
witness informing him that he q/Jimud, What was he? a 
Quaker ? He was a Quaker in the matter of affirmation. That 
would not do : did he now belong, or had he ever belonged, to 
the Quakers ? No. Well, then, what was he ? a Separatist, or 
a MoraTian? No— he was a Christian, He must be more 
explicit. What seet did he belong to ? He was an Itratlit: 
" Ob, then," exclaimed the counsel for the defence, (a well-known 
Irish barrister, who may be said to take the lead in the Central 
Criminal Court,) « swear him on the Old TesUment." Ah! but 
be was not a Jew — he was a Chrittkin Israelite : the result of the 
trial did not prove him to be " an Israelite indeed, in whom was 
BO guile." Search was now made in the books, to see under what 
act he could claim exemption from taking an oath ; and, daring 
the delay, the Israelite looked around him, now folding his arms, 
BOW leaning on the brass railinr which surmounts ti^e witness- 
box, and seemed to enjoy his se£importance. At last the judge 
informed him, that none of the acts of parliament which permitted 
certain classes of dissenters to giro endence on affirmation could 
be interpreted as reaching him, and that therefore his eridence 
must be given on oath, or not at all. '< Well, then," exclaimed 
the magnanimous Israelite, "rather than jtutiee should be 
defeated, I will Uke the oath ! " A new difficulty arose, started 
by the ingenious counsel for the defence. How had he given his 
aridence before the grand jury ? On affirmation. Then, it was 
contended, the indictment was a nullity— as worthless as a piece 
of waste paper. The grand jury had no right to take his evidence 
on affirmation, seeing he was not legally entitled to the privilege ; 
therefore, their *' tme bill " was no bill at all. This was a poser ; 
it gave rise to a tedious search in the books for precedents and 
cases in point, nearly idl the law library of the Court having been 
brought down, to m thumbed and turned over. During the 
delay, the Israelite tried to shed li^ht on the darkness ; he more 
than once began a speech with — " My lord, and gentlemen of the 
jury," but was promptly silenced; the judge, on one occasion, 
saying — ** Hold your tongue, sir ! don't yoK interfere." At last 
the objection was resgrved, for the purpose of aUowing the trial to 
go on ; the Israelite was sworn, and gave his evidence. He deposed 
to having left a carpet-bag in a lodging which he had quitted ; and 
on returning, found it had been rifled, and eleven sovereigns taken 
from a purse. The money, he affirmed, was found on the prisoner, 
when his person was searched by officers whom he had introduced, 
in order to apprehend him. The result of the trial may be told in 
a few words. The prosecutor, who turned oat to be a hawker, 
(a title, however, he would not acknowledge,) lodged in a house, 
sbaring half a bed, at the rate o(one ihUling and eixpenoe a week! 
—(his appearance presenting a most remarkable and ludicrous 
contrast to this statement)~and had concocted his villanous 
charge for the purpose of gratifying some malignant revenge. 
The money was clearly proved to be the property of the prisoner, 
while the prosecutor was not worth a sixpence. The jury stopped 
the case, and the judge told the intended victim that he left the 
bar without an imputation on his character : and yet, perhaps, 
but for the exertions of counsel, this oily-looking, affected, and 
sanctimonious pretending rascal, who swallowed his scruples, and 



took an oath, that justice should not be impeded, would have 
transported an honest man, if he could 1 To such uses may our 
courts of jostice be occasionallv perverted ! 

The number of persons tried at the Central Criminal Court 
is between three and four thousand annually. The number of 
criminal offenders within the range of the jurisdiction of the Court 
may be taken at upwards of four thousand, or about one offender 
in every five hundred of the population. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 



JOHN LEDTARD. 

CONCtUSION. 

Whbk the anchor was raised, and the sails were nread to a 
fair wind, Ledyard believed that at last the wish of 1^ heart would 
be fulfilled ; but he seemed born for disappointment The vessel 
was not out of sight of land, when it was brought back for soma 
breach of the revenue laws, and ultimately condemned, lliis was 
a severe blow to poor Ledyard : he rallied manfully against it, and 
renewing his project of a journey through Siberia, and thenoe to 
America, a subscription was raised for the purpose of enabling him 
to carry his design mto execution* Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Hunter, 
Sir James Hall, and Colonel Smith were his chief patrons. The 
amount raised could not have been very large, sinee we fiad that* 
on his arrival at Hamburgh, he had but ten guineas left. Hera 
be found that Biigor Langbain, a very eoeentrie American traveller, 
had recently been at the hotel where Ledyard lodged, and that he 
had gone off to Copenhagen without his baggage, taking with him 
only one spare shirt, and very few other articles of dothing. Hit 
trunks were to be sent after him, but, being accidentally delayed, 
he had written for them in terms which induoed Ledyard to 
believe he was in want of money. Iiedyard hMteaed to relieve 
the imagined distress of his countryman, and, although it was far 
out of his way, he went straight to Copenhagen, where he found 
Langbain in a very awkward situationt without money or friends, 
and shut up in his room for want of decent apparel to appear 
abroad in. Ledyard's ten guineas soon vanished. He spent two 
weeks with Langbain, bat could not persuade him to join him in 
his expedition even as far as Petersburg; Langbain refused, 
aaying— ** No I I esteem yoa ; but I can travel in the way I do 
with no man on earth." Iiedyard consequently prepared to set 
out for Petersburg by himself ; but how was he to do this with- 
out a farthing ? He drew a small bill on Colonel Smith, and he 
had the good fortune to meet with a merchant who oonseated to 
cash it for him. A sum had been left in the colonel's hands to 
answer such kn exigence, but not to the full amount of the bill \, 
which was, however, dul^ honoured when it came to hand. Thua 
furnished, he set out, and arrived at Stockholm about the end of 
January, 1787. The common route from Stockholm to Peters* 
burg is across the Gulf of Bothnia to Abo in Finland, touching 
at &e isles of Aland on the passage, — a journey performed over 
the ice in winter ; but the season was so mild that the ice was too 
insecure to risk a passage, and no alternative remained but travel- 
ling round the gulf into Lapland, and thenoe through the whole 
extent of Finland to Petersburg, or staying at Stockholm till the 
passage to Abo was open. He did not long hesitate, but set out 
at once, aloue and on foot, for Tomea, at the head of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, but a few milee south of the arctic drde, and thence he 
proceeded tf Petersburg, where he arrived before the 20th of 
March, without money, and almost destitute of clothes. How ha 
performed this surprising journey is not known, nor even the route 
which he took from Tomea ; but, in a letter to Mr. Jefferson, he 
speaks of passing through the most unfrequented parts of Finland, 
from whence it is concluded that he did not follow the usual ooast 
road to Abo. It is a most astonishing feet, that he was able to 
aooomplish this formidable journey within seven weeks of the tima 
of leaving Stockholm, making the average distance travelled about 
two hundred miles a week. 

He had letters of introduction with him, and soon found friends 
at Petersburg, and, venturing to draw for twenty pounds on Sir 
Joseph Banks, was (for him) well supplied with money. Mr. 
William Brown, a Scotch physician, was proceeding to the pro> 
vince of Kolyvan, in the employment of the Empress. Ledyard 
joined him, and dius had a companion on his tour for nuNre than 
three thousand miles. From this arrangement he enjoyed an 
important advantage, for Dr. Brown travelled at the expense of 
the Government ; and, as Iiedyard went with him by permission 
of the proper authority, his travelling charges were probably 
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defrayed— in part at least— from the public funds. The party 
left Petersburgh on the Ist of June, and in six days arrived at 
Moscow, where they hired a person to go with them to Kazan, a 
distance of 550 miles, and drive their kibitka with three horses. 

They staid a week at Kazan, and then commenced their journey 
to Tobolsk, where they arriyed on the 11th of July, having crossed 
the Ural mountains, and passed the frontiers of Europe and 
Asia. The face of the country had hitherto been level, with 
hardly an eminence springing from the great plain which spreads 
over the vast territory from Moscow to Tobolsk. The ascent of 
the Ural mountains was so gradual as scarcely to form an excep- 
tion to this general remark, and nothing could be more monoto- 
nous and dreary than the interminable wastes over which their 
route had led them since leaving Kazan, with here and there a 
miserable village, and unproductive culture of the soil. Tobolsk 
is a city of considerable interest, having been once the capital of 
all Siberia. It stands at the junction of two large rivers, the 
Tobol and Irtish. It is a handsome, well-built town, and some 
good society is to be found there, as it is the chief place of resi- 
dence for persons exiled for political offences ; and, as has been 
naively remarked by Captain Cochrane, in his account of this 
place, "no government banishes fooU.** But, as it was the 
object of both our travellers to push on with the utmost expedi- 
tion, they made but a short stay at Tobolsk, and proceeded 
forward to Bamaoul, the capital of the province of Kolyvan, 
where Dr. Brown was about to take up his residence. This place 
is, in many respects, one of the most agreeable places of residence 
in Siberia. The province, of which it is the capital, is a rich 
mining district, and this brings together in the town persons of 
science and respectability, who are employed as public officers to 
superintend the working of the mines. The surrounding country, 
moreover, is well suited to agriculture, abounding in good lands 
for pasture and grain, supporting vast herds of cattle, and pro- 
ducing vegetables in great profusion. In consequence of these 
bounties of nature, there is an overflowing and cheap market, an 
absence of want, and much positive happiness among the people. 
It is in the flfty-third degree of north latitude. 

The following extract is from that part of Ledyard's journal 
which he wrote at Bamaoul : — 

** The face of the country, from Petersburgh to Kolyvan, is one 
continued plain. The soil, before arriving at Kazan, is very well 
cultivated; afterwards, cultivation gradually ceases. On the 
route to Kazan we saw large mounds of earth, — often of twenty, 
thirty, and forty feet elevation ; which I conjectured, and on in- 
quiry found, to be ancient sepulchres. There is an analogy 
between these and our own graves and the Egyptian pyramids ; 
and an exact resemblance between these and those piles, supposed 
to be of monumental earth, which are found among some of the 
tribes of North America. We first saw Tartars before our arrival 
at Kazan ; and also a woman with her nails painted red, like the 
Cochin Chinese. 

'* Notwithstanding the modem introduction of linen into Russia, 
the garments of the peasantry still retain not only the form, but 
the manner of ornamenting them, which was practised when they 
wore skins. This resembles the Tartar mode of ornamenting, 
tnd is but a modification of the wampum • ornament, which is 
■till discernible, westward from Russia to Denmark, among the 
Finlanders, Laplanders, and Swedes. In the United States of 
America, as in Russia, we have made an effort to convert our 
Tartars to think and act like us : but to what effect P Among us, 
Sampson Occum was pushed the farthest within the pale of civili- 
sation ; but just as the sanguine divine, who brought him there, 
was forming the highest expectations he fied, and sought his own 
dysiom in the bosom of his native forests. In Russia they have 
none so distinguished; here they are commonly footmen, or 
lackeys of some other kind. The Marquis de la Fayette had a 
▼oung American Tartar of the Onandago tribe,* who came to see 
him, and the Marquis at much expense equipped him in rich 
Indian dresses. After staying some time, he did as Occum did. 
When I was at school at Mount Ida [Dartmouth CoUege], many 
Indians were there, most of whom gave some promise of being 
civilised, and some were sent forth to preach ; but as far as I 
observed myself, and have been since informed, they all resumed 
to the home and customs of their fathers, and followed the^ incli- 
nations which nature had so deeply enstamped on their character:''': 



* The poouliar ornament of the North American Indians ; it will be 
again menUoned hereafter. Ledjard's fovourite theory was, that the North 
American Indians and Tartars were the same raoe, and be here adduces 
the wampum as an evidence of ttsooriectneis. 



In a letter to Mr. Jefferson, written from Bamaoul on the 'iBih, 
of July, 1787, he thus expresses himself : — 

*' How I have come thus far, and how I am to go still fartber, 
is an enigma that I must disclose to you on some happier occa- 
sion. I shall never be able without seeing you in person, and 
perhaps not then, to inform you how universally and drcnm- 
stantially the Tartars resemble the aborigines of America. They 
are the same people ; the most ancient and the moat numeroos 
of any other ; and had not a small sea divided them, they would 
all have been still known by the same name. The doak of dvili- 
sation sits as ill upon them as upon our American Tartars. Tbey 
have been a long time Tartars, and it will be a long time before 
they will be any other kind of people. I shall send this letter to 
Petersburgh, to the care of Professor Pallas. He will transmit it 
to you, together with one for the Marquis *, in the mail of the 
Count S^gur. My health is perfectly good ; but notwithstanding 
the vigour of my body, my mind keeps the start of me, and 1 
anticipate my future fate with the most lively ardour. Pitj it is, 
that m such a career one should be subjected, like a hone, to 
the beggar fy impediments of sleep and hunger.** 

It was arranged that he should travel from Bamaonl to Irkutsk , 
a distance of 1732 versts, or 1155 miles, three versts being equal to 
two miles, with the courier who carried the mail. This was another 
fortunate circumstance, and enabled the traveller to proceed modi 
more rapidly than it would otherwise have been possible, and it ^>. 
pears that all the expenses were defrayed by the government. Be- 
tween Bamaoul and Tomsk, the first halting-place, a distance of about 
300 miles passed over in two days and three nights, the effects of the 
violent winds, which frequently desolate whole districts, were very 
perceptible. At Tomsk, a miserable town, the abode of the vilest 
and most wretched convicts, they were detained two or three days, 
but were hospitably entertained by the governor, a Frenchman. 
In ten days from the time of leaving Tomsk, they arrived in 
Irtusk, over a road of which he speaks in no terms of commenda- 
tion. From Tomsk to Yenessey the country exhibited rather ^ 
agreeable aspect and marks of cultivation, and in this region be 
first found the " real craggy peaked hill or mountain," and from 
Krasnojarsk to Irkutsk was the first stony road which he had 
passed over in the Russian dominions. The streets of Tobolsk, 
and some of the other towns on his route, were paved with wood. 

From Irkutsk, where he was delayed for some days waiting for 
the post, be proceeded to the river Lena, and there embarking in 
a bateau, arrived at Yakutsk, after a fatiguing voyage of twenty, 
two days. When he left Irkutsk, it was just in the midst of 
harvest-time, and the reapers were in the fields ; but, when he 
entered Yakutsk, the snow was six inches deep, and the boys 
were whipping their tops on the ice. Here hii travels in prose- 
cution of his favourite scheme were put an end to. Under pre- 
tence that the season was too far advanced, the governor at first 
threw diflSculties in his way, and at length absolutdy prevented 
him from proceeding. Ledyard made several unavailing attempts 
to proceed, as he bdieved, and truly, that the difficulties were 
exaggerated, but he was forced to give way, and occupied himself 
during his sojourn in inquiries upon the condition of the country 
and its inhabitants ; holding ever before his eyes his favourite 
idea, that the Tartars- and t^e North American Indians were the 
same race; he was also curious in his inquiries respecting the 
variation of colour in different races,- and the causes of those 
variations, as he fdt a strong desire to prove that these were 
caused by exterior circumstances, and not from an organic 
distinction. His notes on this subject are loose and undigested ; 
and we cannot afford room for them at present WUlst at 
Yakutsk he met with Captain Billings, the commander of a Rus- 
sian expedition of discovery, and an old fellow companion in 
Cook's voyage. Billings had been assistant to Bayly the astro- 
nomer, attached to Cook's expedition, and had had the good 
fortune to be employed by the Empress Catherine in the explo* 
ration of the North-eastern regions of her territories. Billings 
was going up to Irkutsk, and, without any idea of the fate that 
ayvfited his friend, persuaded him to accompany him, merdj to 
p^ away the time in sodety. One evening Ledyard was sod* 
df^y arrested by the Russian police, acting under an order just 
rapdved from the Empress ; he was hurri^ into a kibitka, and 
j^rried as fast as post-horses could convey him to the frontiers of 
Poland, where he was coolly turned adrift, and told that it was 
at the risk of his life if he ever attempted to enter Russia again. 
At first sight such a proceeding, after the great facilities that had 



* The Marquis de la Fayette, who had shown Ledyard much a t te nti oa at 
Pads. 
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been afforded to him in the earlier part of hb joumeT, appears 
strange, but it is easily accounted for. When Ledyard obtained 
his passport and government protection the coort was abroad, and 
occupied by amusements, and probably the Empress thought that 
by showing a trifling fiivour to an American, she would engage him 
in her service ; and she was at that time extremely anxious to 
retain men of talent of any nation, and to spread abroad a good 
idea of her own administration ; consequently^ she considered it 
good policy to show favour to Ledyard, who was represented as 
a mere traveller, and from whom no barm was to be dreaded. 
The governor of Yakutsk must have known well that the views 
of Ledyard would, if realised, very much weaken the Russian 
power in Eastern Asia, and, at least, very much interfere with 
the establishments alr«uly made, and still extending, by which 
they then enjoyed a monopoly of the fiir trade with the North- 
western American Indians. No wonder that he held Ledyard 
fast, till he could send home and get a ukase of banishment 
against our unfortunate traveller. Is it possible to conceive the 
feelings of a man, who, after triumphing over every difficulty, 
after penetrating from London to Yakutsk, one-half of the drcum. 
fereuce of the globe, or nearly so, in the earnest pursuit of a 
purpose on which his mind was set ; for the sake of which he 
bad haxarded everything ; for which he had suffered cold, hunger, 
and fatigue, when he found himself at length, after being 
tnuned on by flattering hopes, disappointed ? Who that reads 
this narrative, and believes himself of sufficient spirit to have 
gone through what Ledyard suffered, would have borne up as he 

He was turned adrift on the firontieni of Poland, without a 
penny, and commanded never to set foot again in Russia. He 
managed to raise five pounds on a draft on Sir Joseph Banks, 
and with these slender means contrived to reach London, where 
he arrived in the beginning of May, ** disappointed, ragged, and 
pennyless." He was received with great kindness by Sir Joseph 
Banks, who gave him a recommendation to the African Associa- 
tion, who were then seeking for a traveller willing to explore the 
interior of Africa, and, if possible, discover tl^ source of the 
Niger. Ledyard at once acceded to the propositi9n, and, on 
being asked when he should be ready to set out, promptly replied, 
" To-morrow morning." 

He left London on the 30th of June, and proceeded without 
accident to Cairo, but just as he was on the point of setting out 
with the caravan to Sennaar, he was attacked by illness, occa- 
«ioned by exposure to the sun, and, notwithstanding the efforts 
of the best physicians at Cairo, he expired towards the end of 
Norember, 1788, in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 

THE POOR MAN'S MAY. 

SwBKT Mat ! they tell me thou art come : 

Thou art not come to me ; 
I cannot spare a single hour, 

Sweet May! to welcome thee. 
God knows how hard I've worked this week, 

To earn my children bread ; 
And see we have an empty board, — 

My children are unfed. 

And thou art still the same sweet May 

My childhood loved so well. 
When humming like a happy bee 

Along some primrose dell, 
I thought, oh ! what a lovely world 

Is this, dear God has given ; 
And wondered any one should seek 

For any other heaven t 

The hawthorn buds are come agam. 

And apple blossoms too ; 
And all the idle, happy birds 

May sing the long day through. 
The old green lane awakes once more. 

And looks perhaps for me , 
Alas I green lane, my heart may die — 

I cannot come to thee. 

From Poems bp John and Mary Saundert, 



THE STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE HUMAN 
FRAME. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

The lungs are only one of the organs whose primary office is the 
purification of the blood. There are other elements, besides 
carbon and hydrogen, which have a tendency to accumulate in it 
to excess, yet the lungs are capable of removing none but them. 
Moreover, the lungs alone would be unable to carry off the whole 
excess even of these two substances. Hence a necessity for other 
escreHng oigans, — that is, for organs whose function is to secrete 
from the blood, and carry out of the system, whatever, either by 
its noxious qualities or its superabundant quantity, tends to dete- 
riorate the blood. 

Azote is the basis of animal structure, to which it is indeed 
peculiar, not entering at all into the composition of vegetables. It 
has been mentioned that a quantity of this gas is absorbed into the 
blood at every inspiration, and the need of some apparatus to 
limit the amount retained in the system is therefore obvious. This 
office is performed by the kidneys^ two glandular bodies, situated 
one on each side of the spine, and possessing a very complicated 
structure. The importance of these organs may be estimated from 
the feet, that about a thousand ounces of blood circulate through 
them every hour. The secretion of the kidneys consists of a large 
quantity of fluid derived Arom the aqueous constituents of the 
blood, and holding in solution a great variety of substances, — that 
peculiar to, and giving its name to the secretion, being urea, a 
highly animalised substance, the basis of which is axote. 

The skin is an organ of great complexity and varied functions. 
It is composed of three layers, — the ouHele (or external sldn), the 
reie tnwosum (or mucous network), and the otUis (the true or 
internal skin). The cuticle is a thin, yet firm and strong, insensible 
membrane ; the principal office of which is to diminish the force 
of external impressions ; it also serves as a covering to the whole 
body, and confines and protects the soft tissues lying beneath. 
The rete muoosum connects the cuticle with the cutis, and Is the 
seat of the colouring matter of the skin. The cutis is the chief 
part of the compound structure to which it belongs. It is com- 
posed of an infinite number of capillaries and nerves, of which, 
indeed, it wholly consists. These capillaries are the agents which 
perform the specific function of the skin, — the secretion and ex- 
cretion of a large proportion of the superfluous hydrogen of the 
blood. Under ordinary circumstances, this element is removed 
by the skin in the form of an invisible vapour, which, when 
more abundantly evolved, condenses on the surface of the body. 
The former is called insensible, the latter sensible, perspiration. 
Along vnth these watery particles, and held in solution by them, a 
considerable number of other substances are conveyed out of the 
system. The quantity of mafter excreted by the skin is exceed- 
ingly variable, depending chiefly on the degree of temperature to 
which the individual is exposed, which operates in this way by 
determining the distribution of the blood ; great heat or exertion 
causing a large proportion of the entire mass of that fluid to flow 
into the cutaneous capillaries. In a state of health, insensible 
perspiration goes on uninterruptedly, and the average amount of 
this secretion in an adult has been estimated at from twenty to 
forty ounces in four-and-twenty hours. 

The liver has been already mentioned as assisting in digestion 
by means of its secretion, the bile. We have now to show its uses 
as a depurating organ. The liver is the only oigan in the body (if 
we except the lungs) whose secretion is formed firom Tenons 
blood : the kidneys, the pancreas, the salivary glands, deriye their 
respective products from arterial blood. Not so the liver. The 
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▼eini of the digestive oii^tiu, instead of retanung the blood directly 
to the heart, unite to form a large vein, the vena portm, which 
ramifies throughout the liver, and furnishes the materials from 
which the bile is eliminated. The principal constituents of bile 
an earboA aoi hydragen, ao that, by this process, the blood sent 
to Hm lirtr Is freed from a large portion of those elements, and 
praparad for being mora completely purified in the lungs. The 
Uvar is therefore subsidiary to the proper organa of respiration, 
Arom which it diifera chiefly in the mode by which it decartionises 
thft blood. 

Here may be mentionad the proper digestiTe fonetion of the 
liTer, by virtue of which it assists the stomach and other organs of 
digestion. 'Fluids, more especially fermented or spirituous liquors, 
are rapidly removed from the stomach by its capillary veins and 
absorbents, and are thus conveyed to the liver, to which, by 
rimilar means, are brought various products of the other organs, 
whose veins terminate there. Here these substances undergo a 
efaange, with the nature of which we are not acquainted, but 
which is doubtless a process of digestion, and are then transmitted 
with the blood into the heart and lungs. Hence it plainly appears 
that the liver is a digestive as well as an excreting and reapiratory 
organ, being destined to operate upon substances on which the 
other digestive organs are not capable of acting. These various 
fonctiona aooount for the great aise of the liver, and ita intimate 
connexion with the atonuuth, as well as for its extraordinary deve- 
lopment in tome of the lower classes of animals, as fishes and 
reptilea, whose respiratory system is simple and on a small scale. 

The principal functions of the iniettinei are, as we have seen, 
tha separation of the nutritioua fit»m the excrementitious parts of 
the food, and the removal of the latter. These are not all, how* 
aver t the mueona lining of the inteatines is thickly studded with 
glands, whieh seereie a large quantity of fluid, consisting of effete 
pardolaa of every kind entering into the composition of the body, 
and which is cgeeted along with the excrementitioua portions of the 
bila and aliment 

It finaqnently happens that mora nutriment is formed than the 
lyttam requirea, and hence the blood becomes loaded with carbon 
and hydrogen. In such cases these elements combine, forming 
«l, whioh is separated from the bloody and deposited, in various 
parta of the body, in the ealiular tissue, by the capillary arteries 
of that tissue. 

By the combined operation of these organs^the lungs, the 
kidneys, the skin, the liver, the intestinea, and by the cellular 
tissue, the blood is maintained in the proper condition for the 
carrying on of its Amotion vrith regularity and perfection. To this 
end they are all indiapensable ; and, although their activity varies 
with varying circumstanoea, and one or more may, for a time, take 
aoiroaly any paK in this grand proceas, their inactivity being 
oompaBsated for by the greater vigour of others, yet health it not 
eompatiUe with the continned cesaation of the function of any one 
of them. It is obaerval^e that more than one organ is profided 
for each of the matters excreted from the blood ; the object of 
mkkk arrangement la ta prevent the aeifous evils which would 
ariaa firom the temporary derangement of an organ of this kind, 
wara tiiere none to supply its place. Hence all the organs just 
aauflMfatod ar« doaaiy im^^icated with one another, all being 
affected, to a greater or less extent, by the condition of each. The 
practical conseqnenoaa of thia foot are of the hi^esl importance, 
and will hertaftar be pointed out. 

The coakplieated and elaborate apparatua provided for the 
maintenance of oiganio life, especially as so much of it seems to 
pradiioa no p^tiHve good, but merely to serve as preventives of 
evil» may, nt first sight, appear to betoken imperfection in the 



original constitution of the animal economy. The human frame 
ia, doubtless, a structure for from simple, yet no part of it ii 
superfluous. On tha contrary, we find in it a wonderful economy 
of instruments ; varioua and ^parentty iBdepcBdant efleets bciag 
produced by one set of means and agenciea, in a way which new 
foils to excite our admiration, by the display of profound wisdom 
and perfect control over tha materiala employed which such mani- 
festations indicate. Some remarkable instances of this kind next 
claim our attention. 

One of the essential characteristics of life is a temperatmre more 
or less elevated, independent of that of the media by which liviii| 
beings are surrounded. A certain degree of heat, varjfaig ia 
different classes of organised bodies, is indispensable to the conti- 
nuance of life, every deviation from it being either a cause or a 
consequence of disease, and, when it reachea beyond a given point, 
deatructive of life. The production and regulation of this teaipe- 
rature are effected by the organs of organic life : so long as thejare 
healthy and vigorous, the exact degree of heat required b kept up 
in the animal economy, in spite of the influence of external agents. 

The sources of terrestrial heat are both numerous and diveisified, 
yet ** the discoveries of chemists have ref erred moet of these to the 
general head of chemical combinaHon, Thus, fire, or the com- 
bustion of inflammable bodies, is nothing mora than a violeot 
chemical action attending the combination of their ingredients with, 
the oxygen of the air." ♦ 

This brief quotation contains the explanation of the generation 
of animal heat. Carbon, an inflammable substance, the baaif of 
coal, wood, aco., ia continually entering into the blood, and as 
constantly being removed from it, by combining vrith oxygen. 
Here, then, are all the conditions necessary to the production of 
heat. Thus, the aame process that purifies the blood also generates 
the vital heat, equally indispensable with the blood to orgaaited 
existence : the accumulation of carbon in the blood is, therefore, 
not an evil, — not a circumstance indicative of imperfection,— but 
one absolutdy essential to life, and a mark of beneficent design. 

So far, the theory of animal heat is f^ flt>m difficulty, but hi 
other respects it is still, to some extent, unsettled, — that theory 
which appears most satisfactorily to account for all the observed 
phenomena involving several points in physiology which are yet 
matters of dispute. On thb aooount, and as the subject does not 
bear directly on the object we have in view, we shall not enter upon 
it here, further than to quote the conclusion at whldi Dr. S. Smith 
arrives respecting the question. <* The result of the whole is the 
complete establishment of the fact that the production of heat in 
the animal body is a chemical operation dependent on the combi- 
nation of oxygen with carbon in the capillary arteries qf the *y$temy 
—that is, it is the result of the burning of charcoal at every point 
of the body." 

Numerous exi>eriments have decisively proved that ^is chemical 
process is greatly aided by the viM/ fonotions of die nervous 
system, which are, indeed, essential to its continnanee. In what 
mode it is so, however, we are still ignorant : whether, a^ some 
suppose, by the electrical properties which they attribute to the' 
nervous centres, or by the direct generation of heat, being unde- 
termined. 

One of the best ascertained laws of heat is He iend§HOff to equal 
distribution. Now, since the media in which allimals exist are 
liable to great and sudden variations of temperature, it might be 
supposed that the heat of animals would undergo corresponding 
changes. Such, however, b not the case. The natural heat of 
man remains, with little variation, the same in the hottest regions 



* Sir J. HerscboU's Discourse on the Study of Natural Philoaopby, p. 312. 
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of the tropics and in th« midst of the ice-botmd oceans around the 
poles : naj, eren when exposed to artifidiUy created temperatures, 
higher than any that are net with in the warmest elimataa* Tha 
processes bj which this is aceomplithed, and which coma under 
the denomination of those whieh pr9t0ei the animal economj from 
eftemal sgents, are nest to be oonsidered. 

It has besQ proTod by ezperimsnt that the quantity of oxygen 
eooimmed by man diminishes in proportion as tha ttmparatnra of 
the atmosphere rises : for^ as the air ixpandi in the same pro- 
pertion, Ihwar partielas of oxygen eater the langs» and eon* 
seqnently less carbonic add it fbrmed ; the excMS of carbon not 
remorad by rsepiration behig, in i«oh cases, seoretad by tha lirer, 
tt ahready explained. Here, ^en, is ft direct protision fbr conn* 
teracting tha etfect of too high an extern^ temperature, by 
limiting the amount of animal heat generated. 

Hm inflaanoa of heat upon the distribution of the blood has been 
before altnded to, and this is another oMans fbr effeetiDg the pur- 
pose under consideratbn. When an animal is remoted into a 
hif^r temperature, the action of the heart is increased, the drcu- 
Istion is accelerated, and thus a larger quantity of blood is sent to 
thelnogsandakin* In these organs, being acted upon by the heat, 
a portion of tbt watery constituents of the blood is converted into 
T^wur and poured out on their sur&cesy whence it is carried off by 
the surrounding air. Nowj the change of a substance from a state 
of less to one of greater rarUif occasions the absorption of caloric ; 
the Taponr or steam arising from boiling water, for instsnce, pre* 
Teats it ever rising abore a certain temperature, whaterer degree 
of hsat it may ba subjaeted to. In like manner, eraparatien from 
ssfanab lowen their temperature by abftorbing and carrying oiT the 
npersbundant heat ; and so effectual is this process that persons 
may remain for considerable periods in an atmosphere many 
lif grill hotter than boiling water, without injury and aUnost with- 
oat incotttentence ! In such dreumetances the loss of substance 
if, of course, rery great; men engaged in gas-works, &c. 
fteqaratly lose four or ftta pounds in weight in a short timt. 
'Man is exposed to degreei of temperature as fkr below his own 
BStaral haat aa thoaa just referred to are aboTC it. In tha polar 
regions the temperftture of the atmosphere is sometimes as low ftft 
forty or fifty degrees below lero, that is, 140 degrees lower than 
thst of man, whieh latter is nerertheless maintained in spite of the 
constant radiation of heat firom his body. It must be noted, 
however, that man could not long exist under such dreumsUnoes 
bat for the assifttance of art; he clothes himself In the thick tm% 
with whieh tlie lower animals destined to inhabit such localities, 
sie protided, and whteh, bdng bad conduetors of heat, diminish 
greatly tha loss of caloric. The natural provisions for enabling 
ttsn to resist the tnfluenoft of intense edd are priadpally, increased 
consumption of oxygen and production of carbonic add, and dimi- 
nation of araperatiom Cold contracts tha capillaries on tha sur- 
htn of the body, and tiiUB lessens the quantity of blood contained 
m them, and thereby, and by the direct influence of low tempera- 
ture, evaporation is, to a great extent, prcfcnted. It may be 
obsoved, also, that the food ot animals living in cold climates is 
simost exrtnsivaly animal, whieh contains a Isrger proportion than 
vegetablea of carbon and hydrogen — at least, of those elements in 
a state fit to enter into and form part of the body, which thus 
nodves a more abundant supply of combustible matter than it 
woald if vegetables were the diief articles of food. 

Before eoftdading this exposition of the laws of organic lift, we 

mast briefly describe two sets of ofgans which exert a general 

inflnence upon that as well as upon the animal life, namdy, the 

ibsorbettt system and the organic nerves. 

the absorbent tyMem cohsists of taicteals, iifmpketth$, snd a 



peculiar class of glands, termed c&ngio6ate, CoUectivdy, the 
oflice of those oiigans Ib, as the name denotes, to Uke up the 
various particles that come in contact with thdr extremities, and 
to convey them into the blood. The thoradc duct is the common 
termination of tha whole absorbent system. The spedsl functions 
of the lacteals have been already stated. The lymphatics are 
exceedingly minute vessels, closely resembling the lacteals in 
structure ; they penetrate every part of the body, and are probably 
the sources of the absorbent power of the skin, and of the surface 
of several internal organs, by means of whieh substances plaoed 
upon them are speedily removed into the circulation. But the 
characteristic office of the lymphatics is, in conjunction with the 
capillaries, to build up and keep in repair the organs of the body. 
Pervading every tissue in countiess numbersi they remove the 
worn-out particles from their various combinations, and thus pre- 
pare the receptades in which the oapiflary arteries deposit the 
newly -formed particles, and hence they have been aptly termed 
the architects of the animal structure. On them is greatiy depen- 
dent the condition of the entire flrame. If tiuy are too active, the 
body becomes emaciated and weakened ; if insulficiently so, depo« 
dtion proceeds too rapidly, and a plethorio state of the system Is 
induced, and, at the same time, noxious particles are suffered to 
remain and accumulate. 

Sendbility is generally regarded as an essential attribute of 
nerves. This, however, is an erroneous Action. The nervous 
system is composed of two parts, the ttnfieiil, of which the brain 
and spinal cord are the central masses, and the organic, which is 
not susceptible of sensation. The former preddes over the func- 
tions of animd life ; the latter over the processes by which vege- 
tative existence is preserved. The organic nerves are developed 
before the sentient part of the nervous system, and consequently 
are originally independent of it ) but afterwards these two systems 
unite and exert great mutual influence. Organic nerves take their 
rise in the abdomen and thorax, the cavities which contain tha 
principal organs of the organic life, the great trunks of the arteries 
supplying which are completdy envdoped in a compUcatad net- 
work of organic nerves, and filaments derived Arom which accompany 
alL even the minutest ramifications of tiie arteries, becoming 
laixer and more numerous as the dxe of tiie arteries diminishes. 
Oraanic nerves are indispensable to tiie carrying on of all tiie pro- 
cesses of organic life : digestion, secretion, absorption, nutrition, 
would at once cease, but for thdr co-operation with the arterial 
capillariea. It is coiycctured, and witii much appearance of 
reason, that they perform their important part in the animal 
economy by means of the electric fluid, which they are supposed 
to convey to the capillaries, where it exerto a chemicd influence on 
the blood. Numerous experiments have been made with a view to 
determine this question, but physiologists are not yet agreed 
respecting it. Be this as it may, it is certain that the functions of 
any organ an interrapted by the removal of iU organic nerves, 
but may, for a tim« at hsast, be re-esUbUshed by conveying a gal- 
vanic current to the organ affected. ,. - , 

We have thus completed a brief outline of so much of tha 
organic lifo as Is necessary for our purpose. Our readers will now 
be able to understand the prlndples on which the praetieal direc- 
tions for the preservation of hedth, to be hereafter given, 
are founded, and to apply tiiosa general nOw to tiidr own 
indlvidud cases, intellifentiy and beneficidly. Hedtii consists in 
the regular and natural performance of the functions of organic 
life, being influenced by the animal lifo merdy through its action 
upon them. We have, therefore, given a for more foil account of 
tiiose functions, than it wiU be necessary to do with regard to the 
animd functions of locomotion and sensation. Our exposition is 
stiU necessarily imperfect ; and tiiOse of our readers vjom we may 
have succeeded in interesting in the Bul»ject, we refofWjr fUltor 
information to Dr. Soutiiwo<ai Smitii's work on '•ThePhUosophy 
of Hedtii," which contdns a most complete and luminous expo- 
dtion of every branch of tiie suWect, and to which we take this 
opportunity of axptasdng our great oWigatwoa la tiie foregoing 
compendium. 
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WBLL8 CATHBDRAL. 

It it rery remarkabto that Wells Cathedral was finished in 1842, two yean 
after the birth of Cimabue, the restorer of painting in Italy ; and the work 
was going on at the same time that Nioolo Pisano, the luOian restorer of 
sculptore. exercised the art in his own country : it was also finished forty- 
six years before the Cathedral of Amiens, and thirty-six years before the 
Cathedral of Orvieto was begun ; and it seems to be the first apeoiroen of 
such magnifioent and raried sculpture, united in a series of sacred history, 
that is to be found in Western Europe.— Flajcman*s Lectures on Sculpture. 

FAST DRIVING. 
*' Coachman,** said an outside passoiger to one who was driving at a 
forlous rate over one of the most moimtainous roads in the north of 
England, " have yon no consideration for our lives and limbs V'—** What are 
your lives and limbs to me," was the reply ; *' I am behind my time !**— 
Jitw York Mirror. 

IPHIGBNIA IN AULI8. 

Rent on the earth her maiden veil she throws. 

That emulates the rose ; 

And on the sad attendants rolling 

The trembling lustre of her dewy eyes. 

Their grief-impassioned souls controlling, 

Tliat ennobled, modest grace. 

Which the mimic pencil tries 

In the imag'd form to trace, 

The breathing picture shows ; 

And as, amidst his festal pleasures. 

Her father oft r^olced to bear 

Her voice in soft mellifluous measures 

Warble the sprightly-fancied air- 
So now in act to speak the virgin stands ; 

But when the third libation paid, 

She beard her father's dread commands 

Enjoining silence, she obey'd : 

And for her country's good, 

With patient, meek submissive mind 

To her bird fate reslgn'd, 

Ponr'd out the rich stream of her blood. 

PoUer'i JEtchylut. 
A DUTCH A88BUBLY. 
An unfortunate Irishman known by the name of Lord Kerry, being the 
other night at one of the Dutch assemblies, and quite overcome with Its 
■tnpldity. yawned so terribly that he fairly dislocated his Jaw. It was 
immediately set again ; but he has suffered much from the accident, and is 
still confined by it to his bed. He is a man upwards of fifty, and conse- 
quently, must havo been frequently ennuled before. But such peculiar 
ennui was more than he had liargained for, or had power to resist. You 
may think this is a made anecdote, but I assure you I have told you the plain 
matter of fact— £«f(«r ofM. O. LewU. 

FIRST INSTANCE OF BRIBERY IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
1571 A. R. 13— Bfay 10. Thomas Long, *< a very simple man and unfit" 
to serve, is questioned how he came to he elected. He confesses that he 
gave the Mayor of Westbury and another four pounds for his place In 
Parliament They are ordered to repay this sum, to appear to answer such 
things as should be objected against them in that house, and a fine of 
twenty pounds Is to be assened on the corporation and inhabitants of 
Westbury, for their scandalous a ttempt — Parry's Parlianunts and 
Councils e/ England. 

DISPROPORTIONBD PUNISHMENTS. 

Whenever the offence Iniiplres less horror than the punishment, the 
ilgour of the penal law is obliged to give way to the common feelings of 
mankind.— Gibbon . 

A NEGRO child's BURIAL. 

A fHend, who had resided some time In Brasil, told an anecdote, which 
was extremely pleasing to me, on account of the distinct and animating 
faith it implied. When walking on the beach, he overtook a negro woman, 
carrying a large tray upon her head. Thinking she had fruit or flowen to 
8^, he called to her to stop. On being asked what she had in her tray, she 
lowered the burthen upon the sand, and gently uncovered It It was a dead 
negro babe, covered with a neat white robe, with a garland around its head, 
and a bunch of flowera in the little hands, that lay clasped upon its boecmi. 
" Is th to your child ?" asked my friend. * ' It was mine a few days ago." she 
said ; ** but it to the Madonna's now, I am carrying it to the church to be 
burled. It is a little angel now.*' " How beautifully you have laid it out !" 
■aid tho traveller. *< Ah !** replied thenegro, ** that to nothing compared to 
the beautiful bright wings with which it to flying through heaven r—The 
MoOuVs Book. 

THE TRIGGER FISH. 

We were boarded by some little canoes, hollowed from logs, when fully 
ten miles from the shore; nor did the poor fishermen In these frail vess^ 
appear to feel any oonown at the dtotance. From one of these boats we 
obtained some fish of an oval shape, of one to two pounds in weight and a 
deep blue colour, spotted all over with white. Sailon call them ** trigger" 
fish because their large back -fin cannot be pressed backward by a strong 
eflbrt, but to levelled by the slightest touch on a amallar fln, planted a little 
below it.~ Foycv« ((Tlhe Brig nimmsOsk, 



ANBCDOTB OF KINO JAMES I. 

In the midst of the BpanUh match, the king, who was at Theobalds, v»s 
much discompoeed by missing some important papera whidi he had lecel f o i l 
respecting it Oa reooUeotioa, he was persuaded that be had fattmsted Uicm 
to hto old servant Gib, a Scotchman and gentleman of hto bed-duunber. 
Gib on being called declared, humbly but firmly, that no sndi papers had 
ever been given to hto care ; on whioh the king, tnmqN>rted with nge. after 
much reviling, kicked him as he kneded before him. " Sir," rrolatmfMl 
Gib, instantly rising, " I have served you fh>m my youth and you never 
found me unfaithful ; I have not deserved thto tmn. ymi, nor can I Uw 
longer with you under thto diagraoe : fare ye well sir, I will never see ypar 
face more :" and he Instantly took horse for London. No sooner was th« 
circnmstanoe known in the palace, than the papers were brought to the kin^ 
by £ndymi(« Porter, to whom he had given them. He asked tat Qil», aod 
being told he was gone, ordered them to post after him and tiring him back ; 
vowing that he would neither eat, drink, nor deep tHI he saw him. And 
when he at length beheld him entering hto dhamber, he kroteWwl down md 
very earnestly begged hto pardon ; nor would he rise from tlito humble pos- 
ture till he had in a manner compelled the confused and astonidied Gib to 
pronounco the words of absolution.>-Jlf iff Aikim's Memoirs of James /. 

THE SONG OF THE LARK. 

The Lark prodaimed the joys of the coming year, and awakened codlsaB 
hopes, while she soared drding higher and higher, till, at length, her um% 
was like the soft whtoper of an angel holding con vwse with the sprbig, under 
tho blue arch of heaven.— Tk« SUxry without an End. 

WHO NEVER COMMEND BUT WITH A " BUT." 

I knewa man who never heard any one praised but he damped tha praise. 
He did praise, occasionally, but then it was to mortify the listener. If tho 
listener praised, in turn, he would immedUtely diange ddes, and begin to 
censure tho very person he had before eulogised. He wenf to church ercry 
Sunday ; read the prayen audibly ; sung with the d^k ;~would cry Uke a 
child in misfortune ; and, in the course of an hour, sing a wag to drive his 
care away. He never comment*^ but with a ** but." With him Maanaan 

was an honourable man, and a mighty man of valour but he waa a 

leper l^Bueksl's Book q^ Human Character, * 

CHEAP. 

A tradesman in the country tendered an aooount in wfaidi was the 
following item ; and, considering the job, hto charge was certainly mode- 
rate :— ** To hanging wickets and myself, seven hours, fire shillings and six- 
peace.**— New York Mirror. 

THE HONEY-BIRD. 

In the country of the Amakasa wild honey to found plentifully, and the 
natives very frequently avail themsdves of the ssslstanoe of the honey-bird, 
or bee-cuckoo, (Cuculus Indicator), in searching for it Thto bird, whidx is 
of a dnereous colour, and somewhat larger than the common sparrow, is 
well known in South Africa for its extra<»dinary faculty of discovering the 
hives or nests of the wild bees, whioh in that countiy are omstruoted dther 
in hollow trees, in crevices of the rooks, or In holes In the ground. Jldng 
extremdy fond of honey, and of the bees*-eggB, or larvse. and at the sanse 
time unable, without assistance, to obtain access to the l>eo-hives. nature has 
supplied the Indicator with the singular instinct of calling to its aid certain 
other animals, and especially man himself, to enable it to attain its o1^|eci. 
Thto to a fact kmg ago established on the authority of Spamnan, Yaillaot, 
and other sdentlfic travellera in Southern Africa. With the habits of thto 
curious bird I was myself acquainted during my reddence in the interior of 
the Cape colony, and have often partaken of wild honey procured by its 
guidance. It usually dts in a tree by the way-side, and, when any p^ 
scnger approaches, greets him with its peculiar cry of cherr-a-cherr! dUrr- 
a-cherr / If he shows any di^HMition to attend to its call, it files on before 
him in short fiights, from tree to tree, till it leads him to the spot where It 
knows a boe-hlve to be concealed. It then dts still and dlent till he has 
extracted the honeycomb, of whidi it expects a portion as Its share at the 
qwil ; and thto share the natives who profit by its guldaaoe never tsM. te 
leave it. Some of the native Hottentots assert, also, that to obtain access to 
the hires In hoUow trees, the honey-bird sometimes caUs to its aid the wood- 
pecker, a bird which finds in the larvn, or young bees, a treat as enticing 
to its taste as the honey to to that of its ingeniouB associate.— ^4/Hcaa fifceldbct, 
bp T^mas Pringle. 

A FRIEND IN NEED IS A FRIEND INDEED. 
When Drury-lane Theatre was burnt, Banntoter the comedian was 
amongst tho losera of property, as well as of situation. Bto wife was a 
relation of Bundle the goldsmith, who sent Bannister the foUovhag 
letter:— 

<« LudgaU-hUl, 27 FA, I8Q9L 
" Dear Sir :~I have great pleasure in Indoeing you a bank-note for SOOL, 
which I hope yon will do me the favour to aooq^t. In conslderatloa of the 
loss you may sustain A*om the late sraious change in the concern. 

** I remain, dear sir, with the greatest regard for your welfare, your fHend 
and humble servant, «* Fmup RuimLa. 

«« I presume there will be a subscription opened for those in distress.** 

Bannister's Memoirs. 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
No.V. 

CONOLUDIKG TISW OF THE NATURK OF ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

** You are aware," continiied M. de L., <* that, beiides light 
and heat, there are two other imponderable and prodigiously 
■nbtle bodies, which lend their concorrent aid in governing the 
vniTerse of matter and its changes, — so far, at least, as regards the 
planet we inhabit : I mean electricity and magnetism. Many 
philosophers regard these four substances or elements as impart- 
ing condition to matter, rather than as forming any part of matter 
itKlf. But, imponderable though they be, they nererthelett 
ooenpy spaee, and two of them, at least, offer resistance ; facts 
erident to the physical senses of organised beings: they may, 
therefore, justly be considered matter. I accordingly term them 
* bodies.* By their nature, light, heat, electricity, and magne- 
tism, are fluids, but of more refined and penetrating action than 
the most subtle and expansive of the elastic fluids called ' gases.' 
The necessity of light, and its chemical action upon matter, needs 
not now to be discussed, any more than the properties of heat, by 
which all nature is maintamed in form and Hfe. But if light be 
necessary to bring about many changes in matter inorganic, and, in 
most cases, indispensable to the very life of organised matter ; and 
if heat be indispensable to impart form and bulk to the material 
world ; electricity and magnetism are equally so to direct the 
general polarity of matter, — a condition necessary, not only to 
maishal it to the laws of gravitation and moti<m, but to excite those 
dianges arising from what is termed * chemical action.' Besides 
the general polarity of the world, its component parts, even, no 
doubt, to its ultimate atoms, have individual polarity, governed by 
the same laws. This is, however, foreign to the subject now under 
our consideration, but may form a topic on some future occasion. 

'* Thus, then, electricity and magnetism have an action upon 
matter, from which it renders them as inseparable as light and 
heat. Volta baring discovered galvanism to be identical with elec- 
tricity, some other philosopher may hereafter show that magnetism 
is only a mo^fication of the electric principle ; that the polarity of 
matter, and the chemical arrangements dependent upon it, are 
^firected by one fluid only, and not by two ; that, in short, the 
whole material universe is under the control of a general directing 
or governing principle, which maybe called ' electricity,' or 'mag- 
netism,' or by some more iq>propriate name.* 

** Tliat there is a very close connexion between electricity and 
magnetism is evident from the discoveries of the Danish philoso- 
pher, Oersted, in 1819. His experiments have been since 
followed out and illustrated by Ampere, De la Rive, Arago, your 
own Davy, and many other illustrious men. These discoveries 
show most satisfactorily that the action of magnetism is under the 

^ The wtird eleetrlcUy is derirttd from the Greek word ff Acrrpor (elec- 
tron), which signifies amber. This name wbs given from the oircnm- 
Btance that the discoverer of electricity, Thaloe of HOetos, found it to arise 
from the friction of amber. Magnetism oomee from the Latin word 
•* magnes,'* which means the lodestone, or stone that attracts iron.— «' Msg- 
Bes ad se ferram alUdt et trshit **— Cf c. 
▼OL, I. 



direct influence of electricity. They further justify the well- 
grounded supposition that the immediate cause of the variation in 
the magnetic needle, which so materially affects navigation, is the 
action of electricity under polar ootmejnon, I will endeavour to 
explain this to you more clearly. 

" The two poles of a voltaic apparatus,— the positive pole, as 
you know, yielding vitreous, the negative yielding resinous, elec- 
tricity, — arc connected by a wire of platinum, gold, or iron. 
This wire, being rectilinear ahnost from end to end, is directed in 
the exact line of the magnetic meridian. If a magnetic needle, 
properly suspended, and attached to a diagram representing the 
points of the mariner's compass, be placed with its centre immedi- 
ately WMiffr this connecting wire, the pole of the needle nearest to 
the negative electric pole will decline towards the west ; but, if the 
needle be placed in the same situation above the connecting wire, its 
declination will be towards the east. In neither case, however, 
does the declination exceed an angle of ninety degrees. Some day, 
I will show you two or three singular experiments connected with 
this (act, which very materially strengthen the evidence it offers of 
so close a connexion between electricity and magnetism, that iden- 
tity may almost be inforred. 

" There is another point which I must notice. If light, heat, 
electricity, and magnetism, be matter, though imponderable, do 
they enter into chemical union with matter I My opinion is, that 
they do. Heat gives form and bulk to all bodies, by lying between 
thdr ultimate atoms, which it keeps asunder to the utmost extent 
permitted by the power of cohesion peculiar to the separate 
qualities of each body. The different bulks and specific qualities 
of bodies depend, therefore, upon the. interposition of heat, the 
substances which contain the greatest quantity being the most 
porous, and therefore the lightest, because their constituent atoms 
are the farthest asunder. But the heat which regulates this spe- 
cific gravity, and that also which maintains matter in its sCTcral 
conditions of solid, liquid, and vapour or gas ; — that is to say, the 
constituent heat of matter — closes by its combination, by its very 
quality of constituent heat, its distinctive property of affording sen- 
sible warmth. Constituent heat does not affect the most delicate 
thermometer. But when this kind of heat is separated from the 
body to which it is united, it immediately resumes its power of 
affording warmth, and will act upon the mercury in the thermo- 
meter. For example : steam and boiling water are of the same 
precise temperature— 100*^ centigrade * ; but steam absorbs, be- 
yond this, 555*8^ f of constituent heat, although its temperature 
never exceeds 100^. Did it not absorb this heat, it would remain 
water at the temperature of steam. When this latter is re-con- 
densed to water, it parts with its constituent heat, which, on being 
liberated, recovers the property it had lost, and sensibly affects the 
surrounding media. Again : ice, and water just melted from ice, 
show the same temperature, that of zero 7; but the water has 
absorbed 77.812*'§ of heat, which has become insensible, but with- 
out which the water at zero would have remained ice. This latter 



• SlSo Fahrenheit. 
t 320 Fahrenheit. 



t lOOOo measnred by Fahrenheit's scale. 
f 140O Fahrenheit's scale, 
u 
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solid will never melt unless the Surrounding media stippljr this 
constitiient heat; t fact which explains the cause of the atmosphere 
being iometimetf colder during A thaw than before it commenced. 
Now, it is by chemical combination only that elementary bodies 
part with their distinctive properties ; therefore, we are justified in 
supposing constituent heat to be in cheinical union. .With regard 
to light, we know that many chemical changes require its presence, 
ifld that it is necessary to the life of organized matter ; yet, we 
cannot clearly trace its existence in combination. The case if 
different with electricity. This principle enters largely into the 
imposition of many, perhaps of all, bodies. Your Dr. Faraday, 
the worthy and accomplished pUpil and successor of that great and 
good philosopher, Davy, has recently shown that a single drop of 
water contains electric matter sufficient for a powerful thunder- 
storm : but this electric matter in union with water shows none of 
the distinctive properties of electricity } whence we have a right to 
conclude that it is in chemical union. 

** What I wish you to understand is, that bodies, requiring 
electricity in its active state, contain it in its dormant or combined 
eondition ; that, therefore, such bodies may obtain their supply of 
electricity by the natural course of chemical action, without the 
•id of what, in the older philosophy of modem times, is called 
the grand reservoir f the necessity of a constant recourse to which 
would make them mere conductors of the fluid from the general 
mass of the earth, whilst their very constitueht matter Is full of it. 
This is more especially applicable to organised matter, which is 
never free from electrical influence ; whilst inert or inorganic 
matter may possibly remain for ages without its active electrical 
power being called into operation. In all organic matter, both 
^regetable and animal, the electric action is always going on. tt id 
weli known that some vegetables, from the mere excitement of the 
atmosphere, give out electric sparks visible at night. A hairy 
man will produce, in the dark, visible electric sparks, by stripping 
a silk stocking from his leg. The back of a cat, when dry and 
warm, will, by friction, yield electric sparks ; and, if the electric 
4urcle be formed, a shock may be given either to the animal itself 
or to the person who holds her. I have often in this way pro- 
duced in my fingers a very sharp pain from the electric fluid. 

" Both vegetable and animal bodies imbibe this fluid from 
every medium that tends to preserve their life. The former 
receive it from the soil they inhabit ; from the atmosphere ; firom 
the water taken up by their roots as nourishment, and decom- 
posed, — the oxygen being set free, the hydrogen retained, and the 
electric matter, liberated by the decomposition of the water, either 
btought into action or forming new combinations. Animals 
receive the electric fluid with the food they take, with the liquids 
they imbibe ; it is present in every ]fturt of their bodies, and its 
influence is employed in every chemical change of the matter de- 
rived from their food, assimilated and converted into blood 
charged with the elements of life. This blood receives electricity 
from the atmospheric air inhaled in respiration. Not only is it 
decarbonised by the oxygen of the air breathed, which returns 
from the lungs in the lorm of carbonic acid, but the electrical 
action imparted by the air to the blood qualifies its chemical 
elements for those secretions which maintain the animal frame, and 
.consequently animal life. 

" Physicid animal life is the mere machinery of organization 
iei in motion. . But there exists something more : — intelligence to 
direct that machinery; intelligence and volition to niake it work 
to a profitable moral end ; intelligence to distinguish good from 
evil ;«-that intelligence, in short, which constitutes spiritual life, 
and is, by a mysterious exercise of Divine vrill, united for a time 
to the physical life of the human body ; though, when this latter 
is destroyed and extinct from any defect or injury, or by the 
wearing out or destruction of the organization that formed it^ 
the immortal spiritual life is emancipated, in all its freshness, 
and vigour, and consciousness, to be eternally responsible for any 
tnisdirection it may have given to the physical life during their 
mion in the body. 

** There is another question, which I would pass without notice^ 
did I not consider it necessary to my case. It is this. The most 
learned theologians, the wisest and best of our spiritual teachers, 
deny to the inferior animals the possession of any but the mere 
pliysical life. They consider that the llfb immortal, or the spi- 
ritual essence which constitutes mind, belongs solely td man, — he 
alone being called to fill a higher future destiny. After mature 
consideration, I am compelled to assent to this doctrine, for the 
following reasons: — ^The instinct of all the inferior animals is 
perfect the moment their organs are mature. They reouire no 
nuitniction, but their uatoral instinct never improves* When the 



youfig are able to take care of themseWei, t&e parents cast them 
off, and know them no more. Intnitively the bird builds its nest, 
the beaver eonstructs its hut, the rabbit makes its burrow, the bee 
forms its honeycomb, the spider spins its web, — each as perfectly, 
but not more so, than at any previous period of theworid's ezistenoe. 
Each animal exercises the several functions of its peculiar organi- 
zation, because the sensations of physical life impel it to do bo.* 
On the other hand, the attainments of man are progressiTe, be- 
cause they result from the lessons of reason, which belongs to 
spiritual life. Moreover, this reason — this spark of spiritual h& 
— showing man the difference between good and evil, makes him 
resist many improper calls and propensities of physical life» which 
the inferior animids instinctively indulge, because they haye no 
such spiritual dieck. I could extend this argument much fiurther, 
and answer many anticipated objections ; but by so doing, at 
present, I should lose sight of the main question. I will thWSefore 
at once make my point, which is this : — ^Animal magnetism being 
common to the inferior warm-blooded animals, as vrdl as to ntan, 
it cannot possibly be other dian an effect of matter, wholly uncon- 
nected with anything spiritual, because these animals posMSf 
only physical without spiritual life, and psychological aetioB 
oannot exist where there is no soul* 

<' I now come to the real physical Question before us, the 
nature and action of animal magnetism. I have already explained 
td you that a general governing principle, in the conditioa of an 
invisible and subtie fluid, pervades the worid of matter i that all 
bodies contain this principle reduced to an inactive state by che- 
mical operation; and that, in organised matter, the govemii^ 
fluid, by the effect of the continued chemical action which sup- 
ports life, is in never-ceasing progress of liberation and resumed 
activity. Not only does it direct every exercise of the ammal 
functions, but it is the immediate agent of tlie will of motioB; thai 
is to say, it carries from the brain to the nerves, the volition by 
which any particular set of muscles is put in motion, and thereby 
enables the will belonging to the phptieal ^ ctmeeqneni upom 
organi»ationt to perform the voluntary functions of the bodyi 
whilst, unbidden by any but the eternal and benevolent God from 
whom it proceeds, it secretiy directs the involuntary functions. 
This is thr fluid or animal magnetism. Now, physiolo- 
gists admit that there is a * nervous fluid' firom whidi the orguA 
derive their power of voluntary and involuntary, sensible and 
insensible muscular action, subservient to the laws of gravitation 
and dynamics ; — but they have made no inquiry into the origin of 
this ' nervous fluid ;' they have never sought from it any fitrther 
action ; they have never triisd to discover wh^er any other voluntarj 
or involuntary faculties are derived firom it, independentiy of those 
appertaining to the known functions of indivitittal life. They have 
very unjustifiably taken it for granted, that the origin of this fluid 
is one of the mysteries of the creation beyond the reach of human 
investigation ; they have taken it for granted, also, that ita action 
is limited to what they already know. . Glimpses of firsts, unob- 
served by them, have been caught by ignorant and crednlooi 
individuaJs, and advantage taken of such glimpses by quacks and 
cheata to delude the wedc and excite the contempt of the wise. 
To these causes are we to attribute the present disreputable con- 
dition of animal magnetism, coupled, as it is, with all the lies that 
the most monstrous empiricism could invent, and with the delu- 
sions successfully practised upon badly informed and superficial 
minds, by even the vety dregs of society. 

^* Tke hypothesis that electricity is the sole governing principle 
of material polarity and of chemical action, under the inference that 
magnetism is one of its varieties or modifications, naturally leads 
us to the conclusion that the nervous fluid, which is the governin; 
principle of animal life, is likewise electricity. In addition to what 
I have already stated to justify this condusion, I may adduce the 
further well-known fact that, en the nerves of animal bodiei 
recently deprived of life, but before the muscles have become rigid 
and therefore incapable of renewed motion, voltaic electricity pro- 
duces so powerful an effect as to induce oonsiderah&e muscolar 
aotion.f It is also most effective, when properly applied, is 

* Much has been said and written oonoeming the reasoning pows of 
animalB ; and we daily see extraordinary inatancea of inettnottve inielU- 
gence in ttioee domeatioated with man, as well as in thoae which range the 
forest and the desert in wild freedom. But this intelligonoe te the OMce 
result of organisation : it is directed solely to phyaical eflSeota, and eannot 
reach a moral cauaa. 

* One of the most striking inatanoea on reeordia that exhibited by Dr. Un, 
at Glasgow, November 4th, 1818, in his experimenta upon the body of tte 
executed murderer Clydesdale. The reality of muacnlar motion imparted 
by tbe apparakasnot only to the limbs of the ooipae, but to tha muadei of 
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restoring the action of physical life suspended by suffocation. If 
the phrenic nerve be laid bare and exposed to the direct operation 
of the fluid, by means of conducting wires, the phiy of the lungs is 
instantly resumed, and the electric spark rekindles the flame of 
life, provided the animal heat be not exhausted. I have witnessed 
this effect on many occasions ; I have myself produced it with the 
electricity of my own voltaic apparatus^ the power of which is 
known to you. In my professional practice, I apply this process 
for restoring suspended animation, whenever an opportunity 
offers ; because, in every case where no vital organ is disturbed, 
and the minimum of animal warmth necessary for the support of 
life is retained, 1 have found it successful. The nervous fluid, or, 
if it may be so called, the animal-magnetic fluid, is then most pro- 
bably one of the forms of electricity, — a position the more tenable 
because it explains most of the known phenomena realiy arising 
from animal magnetism, and is in perfect accordance with the 
whole. 

'' I vrill endeavour to give you a brief general outline of these 
phenomena, so far, at least, as I am acquainted with them. 

** By the power of the will, as I have before stated, the nervous 
fluid b, in an instant, directed by the brain to a nerve or set of 
nerves, in order to bring about muscular action, which is so rapid 
a consequence as to be almost simultaneous with volition. Now, 
such direction and its immediate consequence in muscular motion, 
show that the muscular fibre through which it passes is a good 
conductor of the fluid. If, therefore, the will can propel the ner- 
vous fluid to any nerve at the extremity of the body — let us say, for 
instance, at the tips of the fingers, — may we not justly infer that, as 
no known obstacle exists, the will can also drive the fluid beyond 
that nerve and out of the body altogether, provided there be any 
conductor to receive it ? That such is actually the case is fully 
evident to the least informed of the magnetisers. I will go a step 
farther, and tell you that not only can ti^ be done by the force of 
volition and with perfect consciousness of the ability to do it, but 
it is constantly effected, without consciousness, by the inferior 
warm-blooded animals as well as by the human species. The 
caresses of the former bestowed upon their young ; their lickings 
and rubbings, and the various modes of contact they employ, cause 
a transmission of magnetic fluid, which soothes the pains attendant 
upon the immaturity of animal nature. If the lickings of the dam 
quiet the cub, in like manner the human mother, or the human 
nurse will, by her caresses and her handlings, assuage the pains 
and stop the cries of the suffering babe. In both cases, there is a 
voluntary though unconscious communication of the nervous fluid, 
which is that of animal magnetism, or animal electricity-M;all it 
which you wilL Further, this fluid is transmitted in the caresses 
of fratemul as well as parental affection, in those of holy friend- 
ship, in those of love. With reference to this latter, I have seen, 
in the course of my professional career, much to prove the extra- 
ordinary influence of animal magnetism in pregnancy, and during 
the whole period of gestation. In the exercise of the human feel- 
ings and affections, who has not, without knowing it, felt the 
power of animal magnetism ! Who, in bodily suffering and 
anguish of mind, has not experienced its soothing effect ! Do we 
not all know that actual contact induced by sympathy is more 
efficacious tiian verbal sympathy without itP — ^that the grasp of a 
friendly hand, the kiss of sisterly or conjugal affection, an embrace, 
the placing of a hand upon the head, or the shoulder, or the arm, 
or any other part of the sufferer's body, will produce a wonder- 
fully quieting and consolatory effect, which the most tender words 
vrithout it will fail to do ? We hAve all felt this : we can all, 
therefore, bear witness of its truth. This is the unconscious exer- 
cise of animal magnetism ; in all such cases, there is a transmission 
of magnetic fluid, arising from an exercise of the ordinary laws to 
which organic animal nature hat been subjected by the great 

AND BENSyOLBNT FIftST CArSC. 

** The faculty of transmitting the animal-magnetic fluid, by an 
operation of the will, requires, like the exercise of every other 
animal faculty, a little practice to make it perfect. The mind 
should not wander, but the whole attention be devoted to the 
operation. I must also* observe that, like every other fluid, that 
of animal magnetism has a tendency to equilibrium ; therefore, 
the body containing the greater quantity will part with a portion 
to that which has less. Further : the Active governing fluid of 

the murderer's face, to his eyes, and mouth, producing every variety of 
expression, from the placid and jocular to the most terrific, was so startling 
that one-gentletnan actually fainted, and terror drove several from the room. 
Or. tire exprened the opinion that, but for the sections made by the sur- 
geons pr^ent, vitality might have been restored. 



the animal body naturally resides in the blood. When, therefore^ 
by an operation of the will, the direction of the fluid to a nerve 
is followed by muscular action, the same operation of the will 
has simultaneously charged with an excess of blood the vessels 
belonging to that nerve, — for every nerve, however minute, has 
an artery and a vein, — or, more properly speaking, it has charged 
the vessels attached to the numerous nerves, or ramifications of 
nerves, which are united to each bunch of muscle. It follows, 
therefore, that a phlegmatic individual, however robust, is less 
charged with the magnetic fluid, and therefore less qualified to 
magnetise, than one of sanguineous temperament. I will illus- 
trate this. Feel my hand.*' 

We did so : the doctor's hand was at the ordinary temperature 
of that of a man in health. A few moments after, he desired 
us to feel it again : it was in a burning heat, as if of strong fever. 

'' I am,'' said he, ** of excessively sanguineous temperament, 
and therefore a good magnetiser. The first time you felt my 
hand, it was in its normal condition ; the second time it was 
acted upon by my will to magnetise, and the vessels were there- 
fore filled with an excess of blood : hence its high temperature. 
No doubt, in the contact, you received from me a portion of 
magnetic fluid. 

** As I continue my explanation, you will naturally perceive 
that the science of medicine may gather many important advan- 
tages from the agency of animal magnetfsm. I confess to you, 
that, although in my practice I derive great assistance from the 
use of this agent, I am but an infant in knowledge of the results 
that I anticipate, when its separation from the monstrous lies 
with which it is now yoked shall have dispelled the prejudice 
that, like a thick mist, conceals it for a time from the attention 
of the learned. 

<' One of the most singular effects of animal magnetism is that 
of magnetic sleep. This is a sort of lethargic condition, arising 
from pressure on the brain, caused by an excess of magnetic 
fluid communicated by a transmission to that organ. The 
lethargy thus induced so strongly resembles sleep, as not only 
to afford rest under bodily fatigue, but to leave the mind unfet- 
tered to a certain limited extent. I am not, however, prepared 
to say that dreams ever occur during this kind of sleep, because I 
have never yet met an individual, even one who, whilst under its 
influence, had replied to questions, who retained the slightest 
recollection of having dreamed. You appear surprised at my 
allusion to answering questions ; but of this you may be assured, 
that most, if not all, individuals who, in natural sleep, have an 
idiosyncratic propensity to somniloquence, will reply to questions 
when under the influence of magnetic sleep, although I know no 
instance of any such magnetised sleeper being the first to speak. 
The faculty of speaking must be excited. I may add, that as the 
action of the mental oigans, which may correspond with the 
phrenological developments, is in great measure suspended, the 
sleeper who speaks unconsciously will always utter the truth. 
Such a faculty would prove a terrible engine for the discovery of 
personal crime. God forbid that it should ever be applied to such 
a purpose 1 the evils to which it might lead would be incaleuU- 
bly greater than any good it could afford. 

** Mesmer certainly discovered magnetic sleep, but made no use 
of the discovery. His pupil, Puysegur, having found idiosyncratic 
somniloquence under the magnetic action, invented somnambulism, 
and brought to light the alleged marvels of that condition. He 
was ignorant, weak-minded, and credulous t but not more so» per- 
haps, than those of my professional brethren who are now pursuing 
the same illusory course. 

'* Magnetic sleep is very easily communicated by any individual 
who has practised the transmission of the magnetic fluid. I need 
scarcely observe, that such transmission cannot take place even at 
the distance of a few feet, except by means of a conductor at a 
proper temperature, — a thing not easily obtained. The operator 
must, therefore, be near, and his fingers within half an inch of ita 
patient's skin, if not in contact. Further, the electric circle i» 
necessary. A great number of individuals of both sexes, utterly 
ignorant of the real nature of animal magnetism, prodlice thif 
magnetic sleep, and are able to do so upon persons even uncon* 
scious of being the objects of magnetic action. This faculty is, 
like a medicinal poison, dangerous in the hands of the ignorant or 
unprincipled. 

**In my practice, I have obtained many beneficial results ft-om 

magnetic sleep. I may mention two severe cases of the most 

distressing hysterical ot uterine affection, which have occurred 

within the last six months. One patient was fourteen yeans df 
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age ; the other fifteen. Both cases had resisted all medical treat- 
ment. Four hours of magnetic sleep each day cured these young 
persons in a few weeks; the colour of their complexion was 
restored, their appetite returned, and they now enjoy the most 
robust health. In hundreds of cases, I have produced, by similar 
means, healthy action in females of all ages between sixteen and 
forty-five, upon whom the use of the most powerful emmena- 
gogues had made no impression. In ordinary hysteria, which is 
peculiar to females, and also in many nervous complaints to which 
men are subject, I find magnetic sleep a very successful and admi- 
rable agent. I cannot explain to you the specific action of mag- 
netism in any of the cases I have described, nor indeed in any 
other, because I know it not: I only state the facts I have 
witnessed, leaving the discovery of such action to more able heads 
than mine. I have always found the insomnolence arising from 
acute and from chronic disease, or from any other cause, yield to 
the magnetic action ; and, by this agent, I have obtained refreshing 
rest for patients who otherwise would have had none. I employed 
this power upon yourself during your late severe attack, and the 
sleep from which you derived so much benefit was magnetic. If 
^ou remember, I always came to awaken you, having given strict 
injunctions to the nurse that you should not be disturbed. 'You 
always slept from the time I left you at night until I returned in 
the mommg, — and that, too, without the dangerous use of 
sedatives.* 

** I have told you that the lethargy, or sleep of animal magnetism, 
is produced by an excess of the fluid pressing upon the brain. It 
follows, therefore, that to put an end to such a condition, its cause 
must be removed by extracting the excess of fluid. This leads us 
to the following corollary : if the magnetic fluid can be communi- 
cated at will, it can also be withdrawn at will,^a very important 
point, as you will presendy perceive. You are aware that the 
nerves are the sole organs of sensation, or feeling, — a property 
which they derive, not from their constituent matter, but from 
their being formed to receive, and from their actually receiving, 
by means of an action of the brain, a portion of the nervous or 
magnetic fluid, by which sensation is imparted. Yon know also 
that muscular action, both voluntary and involuntary, arises from 
precisely the same cause, the action of the brain which directs the 
fluid to the nerves. You further know that pressure upon the 
brain prevents that organ from sending the fluid to tiie nerves ; 
and that paralysis is the consequence, because the nerves 
corresponding with the part under pressure lose their property of 
sensation and of action. Now, although the pressure of a subtie, 
imponderable fluid like the animal-magnetic, be not sufficient to 
cause paralysis, nevertheless, it suspends volition, and causes a 
temporary cessation of all muscular motion except the involuntary 
motion of the vital organs, necessary to carry on life. The limbs 
of the sleeper become powerless, and the respiration— added to 
the talking, where it occurs — is alone indicative of life. Do 
you not think that, imder such circumstances, the nervous or mag- 
netic fluid that remains, might be extracted from any particular 
nerves, and the muscles and tiiar appendages to which such nerves 
communicate feeling, be thereby deprived altogether of sensation ? 
That this has been done, is beyond doubt There are several well- 
authenticated cases on record ; among them is that of a lady who, 
under magnetic sleep, and partially deprived of sensation in the 
mamier I have described, underwent excision of a cancer from her 
bre&t, without being sensible of the operation. I will introduce 
you this very day to a retired officer of rank in our navy,— a 
veteran <of a hundred batties,' and one whose word cannot be 
doubted. Dreading the consequence of the extraction of a dan- 
gerons splinter from his knee, he deferred it from time to time. 
Being advised to submit to the operation whilst under the influence 
of magnetic sleep, the limb bemg deprived of sensation by the 
magnetiser, he ridiculed the thing as impossible. The importuni- 
ties of his family, however, prevailed, and he consented to undergo 
the extraction in the manner described. He will inform you, that 
he not only felt no pain, but was wholly unconsdons of what was 
passing.t 

'* On individuals not asleep, the magnetic fluid has various kinds 
of action, arising, no doubt, from iddocratic causes. In some I 
have produced sickness and vomiting ; in others, griping pains and 
catharsis. In some, I have assuaged pains in different parts of the 
body ; in otiiers I have caused pains, and even syncope. Applied 



* This was strictly tme; and we were more than once nurprised that the 
doctor ihould so frequently find us adeep. 

t We fair this officer, who himself related to us the particulars of his 
case, which were perfectly corroborative of the doctor's stotement. 



to a patient in one way, its effect may be beneficial ; applied in 
another way it may have an opposite result Facts and experience 
should be the only guides to a medical man in its application, and 
these guides must Uiemselves be governed by correct judgment 
I frequentiy cure nervous head-ache by transmitting the fluid 
through the ends of my fingers, as I have cured it also by a trans- 
mission of the common electric fluid through a metallic point I 
often put a stop to tooth-ache by touching the diseased tooth with 
my finger. In this case, no doubt, the magnetic fluid appeases 
the exacerbation of the nerve caused by contact with the air. But 
I will show you a variety of effects from the magnetic action. If 
you will devote a few weeks to the subject You shall see my 
patients, not one of whom is conscious of being magnetised. 
Many of them would ridicule the idea of such a thing, and foocy 
that I was jesting if I told them the truth. Whenever, therefore, 
you see me lay one hand on the head and the other on the chest, 
or when I place both hands on any other part of a patient's 
person, pray observe the result." 

M. de L ceased speaking. It is sufficient to add, that he 

convinced us of the truth of his theory by examples, to the evi- 
dence of which we should have been insane had we not yielded. 
It is quite impossible for us here to give a statement of cases ;— 
these would fill a volume. It is also unnecessary ; for, as we have 
explained in a former article, we do not pretend to teach animal 
magnetism ; though we must, with candour, admit that, in writing 
for the information, and to satisfy the curiosity of the general 
reader, we have a lurking hope that the slight sketch we have 
given may induce some men of genius to investigate tiie subject, 
and examine the true character of animal magnetism as a new and 
useful branch of physiological science. 

[In concluding this series of papers on Animai. MAOKansM, we wid> ta 
reniind our readers of what has heon accomplished in them, and to inform 
them how far we are to be considered reeponsible for the ^emlaticme 
advanced in the present paper. In the first three papers, our aUe and 
intelligent correspondent gave a brief sketch of tho history of Animal 
Magnetism ; in the fourth, he gave the results of his own penooal expe- 
rience, which ended in his conversion to a belief that there i* a UAoatKne 
FLuro : and, in the present and concluding paper, he illustrates his beUaf 
by an attempt to elucidate it sdentificaUy. His oonduslons axe— 1. Mag- 
netism is probably one of the modified fwms of electricity. 2. A«i«»^i 
magnetism is simply dectricity existing in warm-blooded "iti*«^i« And 
3. That this electricity may be communicated or withdrawn Iqran exertioa 
of the WILL, and that therefore it is possible to make it a powerfM sobaer- 
vient agent in the cure of disease. Wo leave these conclusions, eqteoiaUy 
the last one, to the consideration of our readers : not without a fear that 
some of them, like ourselves, may incline to be sceptical, in spite eren of 
tho eloquent enthusiasm of our oorreqxmdent We, however, oivdially 
concur in the recommendation with which he oondudes this paper. 

Ed. Loin». Sat. Javmua,.'} 



THE MAID OF ALL WOBK'S HOLIDAY. 

Whbn Mary gets leave to go out for the day, she not oiilj 
leaves her ** pUce," in the sense of quitting for a time the scene 
of her labours, but she literally leaves ** Mary " behind, and 
becomes a kind of " Miss." She is elevated in the scale of societj. 
She holds out the ** flag and sign'' of gentility in the form of a 
white pocket-handkerchief, which she carries in her right hand ; 
and assumes a d^^ree of oriental splendour in the shawl wkich 
depends from her left arm. Her feet and ancles display the stq» 
of temporary promotion from black worsted to white cotton. Her 
shoe-strings and her bonnet-ribands are crisp with their newness. 
But the prime touch of all is to be seen in her gloves, which are 
of white silk. And joy it is to poor Mary to sit for once at a tea- 
table in assurance of being undisturbed by missus's bdl. She is 
now her own missus, and a belie into the bargain ; and her laogfa. 
ing little clapper goes on at a delectable rate in ringing the changes 
of family gossip ; and how the butcher's young man always wants 
to put his nasty greasy hands upon her whenever missus sends her 
to market ; and one of the young gentlemen who visits her yoong 
master had the *' imperance" to speak to her in the street, not 
recognising her in her holiday costume ; and then she laughs her- 
self to fits in thinking '' how stupid to be sure he did look " when 
she told him of his blunder ; and then, having enjoyed herself 
thoroughly, she returns home, and dreams that she and the butcher's 
man have made a match of it after all,— JFrnsfr's MagoMine, Jan. 
1839. 
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FURTHER PARTICULARS RESPECTING PHOTOGENIC 
DRAWING. 

SiNCB we last noticed this new art, which has so strongly 
attracted public attention^ many experiments have been made, 
attended with the most gratifying results. It is evident that this 
art is destined to take a very high rank ; and the ease with which 
copies of any design may be multiplied, without the intervention 
of a press and the necessity of great care and skill in the printer, 
as in engraving and lithography, will probably soon render it the 
fkvourite medium for the circulation of drawings. It remains, 
however, for us to explain how this multiplication of one design 
can be attained, as hitherto we have only described the process of 
obtaining a representation of any particular object. 

To understand the means by which this is effected, it must be 
borne in mind that the whole surface of the prepared paper, if ex- 
posed to the light, will in a short time change from white to a deep 
violet, and, if very sensitive, nearly black ; but if any opaque sub- 
atance be interposed between the paper and the light, the portion 
ao covered remains white, while all around it is coloured. Thus a 
white outline of whatever was desired to be represented was 
obtained, and in copying a print by this means a double opera- 
tion was necessary; for in the first instance it was completely 
reversed, all the dark parts of the print being white in the draw- 
ing, and vies versA, and it became necessary to obtain a transposed 
impression of the reversed drawing, to produce a correct copy of 
*" the print In Mr. Talbot's first communication to the Royal 
Society, he omitted to state the means which he had used to 
procure accurately shaded drawings and dark outlines, and to 
multiply impressions of the same design ; but the researches of 
artists soon led them to the method necessary to obtain these 
results. This circumstance has led to an unpleasant altercation 
between Mr. Wilmore, an engraver, and Mr. Talbot, as to their 
nepective claims to the merit of this application. It seems very 
evident that both may *' divide the crown," and we are sorry that 
any such dispute should have taken place. As we are not at all 
desirous of making our pages the arena of strife, we shall pass 
•ver the subject, and proceed to describe the process. 

The desired effect is obtained by the medium of a glass plate, 
which in Mr. Talbot's process is smeared over with a solution of 
resin in turpentine, and, when half dry, held over the smoke of a 
candle, by which a dark ground, which will not rub off, is procured. 
Upon this a design is traced with a needle, leaving the glass 
transparent, and on the application of prepared paper a very 
perfect copy is procured, every line which the needle has traced 
being represented by a dark line on the paper. Mr. Talbot has 
also employed paintings on glass, executed *'with transparent 
varnish of different colours, which, by the action of light, produce 
as many shadowy tints upon the resulting image. The blue colour 
gives a dark shade, the yellow, red, ficc., &c., various feebler ones.** 
A strong outline is given by the use of the needle, and drawings 
obtained by this process bear a strong resemblance to mezzotinto 
engravings. 

Mr. Havell, the distinguished painter, has made use of a dif- 
ferent process, productive of neariy the same results, but admitting 
of greater facility in producing effect. He published an account 
of his mode of process in the Literary Gazette of the 30th March, 
from which we transcribe it. 

*' My first attempt was a transfer of a powerful etching, by 
Rembrandt, of an old man reading ; and instead of a bright face 
vrith black hair, I had a black face with white hair, white eyes, 
white nostrils, white mouth, &c., &c. ; and I soon discovered the 
impossibility of getting any resemblance to the power of the 
original by a second transfer. Still there was the power of the 



new delineation before me ; and to remedy its defecU I applied it 
to a new process altogether, to produce the true lighto and 
shadows in their right places. A square of thin glass was placed 
over the well-known etching, of *Pau»t conjuring Mephis- 
tophiles to appear in the form of a bright star/ I then painted 
on the high lights with thick white lead, mixed with copal varnish, 
and sugar of lead, to make it dry quickly ; for the half-tints 
made the white less opaque with the varnish, and graduated the 
tints off into the glass for the deep shadows. I allowed this to 
dry, and the following day (February 27th) retouched the whole, 
by removing, with the point of a knife, the white ground, to repre- 
sent the dark etched lines of the original. The glass thus painted, 
when placed upon black paper, looked like a powerful mezzotinto 
engraving. I placed a sheet of prepared paper upon the painted 
surface ; and, to make the contact perfect, put three layers of 
flannel at the back, and tied the whole down to a board. There 
happened to be a bright sun, and, in ten minutes, the parts of the 
glass exposed had made a deep purplish black on the paper. On 
removing the glass, I had a tolerably good impression, but the 
half-tints had absorbed too much of the violet ray. I immediately 
painted the parts over with black on the other side of the glass, 
which answers to the practice of engravers in stopping out, when 
a plate is bitten in too fast by the acid. This may be vriped off, 
renewed, or suffered to remain, at pleasure. 

<* There is no advantage in letting the glass remain too long in 
the> light, as it deepens the middle tints, and does not blacken tha 
shadows in the same proportion. The fixation with salt entirely 
fiuled ; with the iodide of potassium, succeeded very welL Tho 
effect of the drawing may be heightened at pleasure, by toudiing 
the lights with strong iodide of potassium, and the darks with a 
strong solution of the nitrate of silver, dropped upon tin with a 
camel's-hair pencil : this instantly turns black. With these the 
drawing may be invigorated ; and the whole will resemble a mezzo- 
tinto print, or a rich sepia drawing." 

It requires the experienced hand of an artist to produce effects 
by this process; but the power of etching outlines on glass is 
more easily acquired, and can be applied vrith fiuulity to obtaining 
copies of writings, as well as drawings, and may be not nnsuccees- 
fully adopted for circulars, &c. 

The English process has been declared by M. Daguerre to be « 
totally different from that practised by him, and it appears to be 
the case, since the accounts given of it represent the drawings 
obtained in the camera as at once giving figures, correctly shaded,— 
a result which can only be obtained with us by a double operation, 
or the use of shaded glass. M. Daguerre has, however, given no 
further description of this process, nor have we any accounts of 
further experiments upon it in France. His recent heavy mis* 
fortune in the loss of the Diorama by fire, has probably pretented 
him firom giving attention to the *' Daguerotype." 

Mr. Talbot has communicated to the Royal Society a new re- 
cipe for the preparation of sensitive paper. It is as follows :— 
** Take good writing-paper, and wash it over with nitrate of silver ; 
then with bromide of potassium ; and afterwards again with 
nitrate of silver; drying it at the fire between each operation." 
This paper is found to be exceedingly sensitive to weak light, 
changing its colour firom pale yellow to green and deep purple 
with extreme rapidity ; but it does not appear to be preferable to 
the paper prepared by the fi>rmer process, as the impression is 
said to be less deep ; of this, however, we have not bad an oppor- 
tunity of satisfying ourselves. It may, however, be found ex- 
tremely useful when a strong light cannot be commanded. 

We observe that boxes fitted up with every requisite for the 
exercise of the photogenic art, are advertised by Messrs. Ackermann 
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of the Strand, and that prepared paper may be obtained at the 
shops of Tarious opticians ; but^ for the benefit of those who are 
desirons of preparing the paper themselves, we will transcribe the 
proportions stated to be the best, as g:iven by Mr. C. Toogood 
Downing, in a communication to the Literary Gazette, calculated 
upon the known chemical qualities of the materials. 

For the first process of Mr. Talbot : thirty grains of nitrate of 
nlver, ten grains of common salt, and twenty-nine and a half of 
iodide of potassium (the best medium for fixing the drawing), to 
the ounce of water. 

If bromide of potassium be employed, as in Mr. Talbot's late 
process, the proportion should be twenty-one grains nearly to the 
oimce of water. 

If hydro-sulphate of soda is used for fixing the shadow, instead 
of iodide of potassium, no definite proportion need be observed, 
as it acts in a peculiar manner upon the unblackened chloride. 

We have now brought our account of this new art up to the 
present time, and haye mentioned ever} fact of importance already 
made public. There is every reason to believe that its application 
will become very extensive, and that new facts in relation to it 
will be discovered. We regard the subject as one of great import- 
ance, and shall from time to time communicate all the intelligence 
we can gather concerning it to our readers. 



JACaUBRIB AMONG THB ANCIENT OAUL8. 

The first exploit of Mazimian, though it h mentioned in a few 
words by our imperfect writers, deserves, from its singularity, to 
bt recorded in a history of human manners. He suppressed the 
peasants of Qaul, who, under the appellation of Bagandse, had 
risen in general insurrection, — very similar to those which, in the 
fourteenth century, successively afiiicted both France and England. 
Ji sl^uld seem that very many of those inetitutiont referred^ by 
qn e<i4y solution, to the feudal system, are derived from the 
Celtic barbarians. When Ceesar subdued the Gauls, that great 
nation was already divided into three orders of men — the clergy, 
the nobility, and the common people. The first governed by 
superstition, the second by arms, but the third and last was not of 
any weight or account in the public councils. It was very natural 
fbr the plebeians, oppressed by debt, or apprehensive of injuries, 
to implore the protection of some powerful chief, who acquired 
over their persons and property the same absolute right as, among 
the Greeks and Romans, a master exercised over his sUves. The 
greatest part of the nation was gradually reduced into a state of 
servitude, compelled to perpetual labour on the estates of the 
Gallic nobles, and confined to the soil, either by the real weight of 
fetters, or by the no less cruel and forcible restraints of the laws. 
Puring the long series of troubles which agitated Gaul, from the 
reign of Gallienus to that of Diocletian, the condition of these 
servile peasants was peculiarly miserable, and they experienced at 
once tAe complicated tyranny of their masters, of the barbarians, 
of the soldiers, and of the officers of the revenue. 

Their patience was at last provoked into despair : on every side 
they rose in multitudes, armed with rustic weapons, and with irre- 
sistible fury. The ploughman became a foot soldier, the shepherd 
mounted on horseback, — the deserted villages and open towns 
were abandoned to the flames, — and the ravages of the peasants 
equalled those of the fiercest barbarians. They asserted the 
natural rights of men, but they asserted those rights with the most 
savage cruelty. The Gallic nobles, justly dreading their revenge, 
took refuge in the fortified cities, or fled from the wild scene of 
anarchy. The peasants reigned without control, and two of their 
most daring leaders had the folly and rashness to assume the 
imperial ornaments. Their power soon expired at the approach 
of the legions. The strength of union and discipline obtained an 
easy victory over a licentious and divided multitude. A severe 
retaliation was inflicted on the peasants who were found in arms ; 
the affrighted remnant returned to their respective habitations, 
and their unsuccessful effort for freedom served only to confirm 
their slavery. — Gibbon, 



BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 

Next to that pure and holy affection which a mother bears to 
her child, must that be ranked which subsists between the chil- 
dren of the same parents, the brothers and sisters of a fiunily, 
when the feelmgs bubble up from the fountain of the heart un- 
tainted and pure. I do not mean to say that this affection is of 
the same class with the maternal one — ^that it springs spontaneously 
— that it is to be found pure in uncivilized and uncultivated man. 
No, it requires a moral process to purify it ; and intellect and 
taste must be thrown in, to give that sweetness to the stream, 
which makes domestic happiness so refreshing. But wh^i bro- 
thers and sisters, thus taught to love one another, can also regard 
each as bound to each by more than merely natural ties — " knit 
together in love for the truth's sake" — then the family becomes 
a Bethel, and the Spirit of Love dwelleth in the midst of it. 

The touching story in the Gospel, where the Redeemer of the 
world visits and loves " Martha, and her sister, and Lazanu," 
beautifully exemplifies these remarks. We are not told of their 
parents : doubtless they were dead, gathered to that all bot 
immortal slumber which comes over the feiculties of man, and from 
which he shall not awake until the sound of the trumpet, " waziiig 
louder and louder," shall peal into the deepest caverns of earth 
and sea, and assemble all — all — the millions of our race, *' from 
Adam to his youngest bom," around the great Arbiter. This 
was, perhaps, ofie of the reasons why He stept aside, as it were, in 
his probation, and tarried for a season in tiie orphan household. 
How completely does such a scene in his history prove him to be 
" bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh j" every fibre, every 
feeling, in nice and exquisite sympathy with us ; until manhood^ 
unable to master its emotions, dissolved into tears at a broth^s 
gravel 

Such a family I am now abont to describe, bearing in manjr 
striking and singular points a near resemblance to the fiamOy of 
Bethany. They were three in number — two sisters and a brother ; 
their parents were dead, not indeed without leaving them as much 
of this world's goods as renders life a double blessing, but thej 
died infinitely happier in the conviction that their children were 
'' rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which God hath provided 
for those that love him." So high was the mother's joy at the 
thought of all her children constituting a portion of the 
Redeemer's kingdom, that she held up her hands in her expiring 
moments, saying, ** Lord, let now thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have doubly seen thy salvaition !" 

Isabella, the elder sister, was an active-minded girl ; probably, 
having been early under the necessity of taking we management 
of household affairs, her education had given her character that 
actirity which marked her ; yet she must have been naturally of 
an energetic turn. To a stranger her air might have appeared dis- 
tant, and her manner sharper than beseems the sex ; yet to those 
who were intimate with her, she was known to possess a heart 
feelingly alive to all the charities of life, and a mind devoted to her 
God. The younger sister was more interesting in her appearance, 
but deficient in those mental qualities whidii so strikingly charac- 
terised Isabella. Nevertheless, she had the good sense — I may 
say, the grace — ^to look up to her sister as her superior ; and to 
love her with the mingled affection which one might bear to a 
mother, a sister, and a Christian. Their only rivalry was in the 
path of duty, and they were not ashamed to hold frequent converse 
with each other on their everlasting prospects. 

But the brother, how shall I describe him ? With an inteU^^ent 
mind, stored by an extensive though miscellaneous reading with • 
general knowledge, possessing a kind heart and a frank disposition, 
honourable in all his actions, and ignorant of the worid and much 
of its depravity, he was yet a dangerous character. Dangerous ! 
was he not a Christian man, one whose mental and moral qualifi- 
cations entitled him to the esteem of all with whom 'he came in con- 
tact ? Yes ; but he was under the influence of sensation to an 
extreme degree ; he was one of those who can attain such a stand- 
ing in Christianity as to appear to an observer so spiritually bright, 
so determined on the side of Grod and godliness, so nervously scru- 
pulous as to all that concerns consistency of character, that no man 
could possibly doubt that he would ever, by % revtUsion of feeling, 
descend from his elevated position. '* Unstable as water, thou 
shalt not excel," was written upon him ; every effort of his mind 
was like each wave of the flowing tide, sparkling in the sun-beam, 
until it breaks upon the shore, and dies away into foam. Alas I too 
many of such characters, even while they al^or the name of hypo- 
crite, become a disgrace to Christianity 1 

The two sisters loved their brother with all the ardour which 
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nature and grace insjpire, when their united voices chord within the 
bosom. A sarcastic observer of human veaknesses and foibles 
might have indulged in a sardonic grin at the doatiqg attachment 
which they manifested towards their brother; he might have 
laughed his petty, nay, his spiteful, laugh, at the electric effect 
which the mention of his name produced upon them. Let these 
sneerers laugh away. They dwell but in the outer court of the 
temple of the feelings ; they cannot enter its " holy of holies," and 
bow before nature in her sacred chamber ; they know not " the 
tcntrodden ways beside the spring of love,*' neither can they taste 
of the cup which is fuU and overflowing with the pare waters of 
loTe and peace. If a stranger talked of the worth and talent of 
Srasmus, the full, dark eye of the younger sister would expand 
with a brilliancy as mild and radiant as ever streamed from under 
the eyelids of human being, and her countenance would lightei^ 
with a smile more glorious, more refreshing to the lover of 
vnaffscted simplicity, than the light of the harvest moon, when she 
walks in her brightness over the nice of heaven. Isabella's tempe- 
lameat did not permit her changing feelings to appear so obvious 
io her manner ; she was one of those who can control and conceal 
what is felt. Nevertheless, her pleasurable emotions were also 
easily excited when her brother's name was the theme-of admira- 
tion, and there was no way in which a flatterer could sooner over- 
eome her good sense than by dilating upon his accomplishments 
and virtues. 

And he was worthy. No brotiier eould be more kind, more 
affectionate, more devoted; the simplest act of courtesy was ren- 
dered more courteous by its manner ; in the very tone of his voice, 
«s he regularly bade them *< good ni^ht,*' before retiring to rest, 
Uiere was a richness and a fulness which indicated fervour of affec- 
tion. In their dwelling there was light and peace ; and the two 
sisters would often embrace each otiier in Uie fuJness of joy, 
thanking the God of mercy, who, though he had taken the parents 
away, had yet left them such a brother. 

But Erasmus walked not in his uprightness. There ipet him 
on his way, first, ** the pride of life," then *' the lust of the eye," 
and behind them, masked, "false though fiiir," came ^'the lust 
of the flesh," and he bowed his head and worshipped them. 
If angels strike their golden harps, and channt anew the anthem of 
salvation over every child of mortality who passes from ** death to 
life,*' how must they veil their faces in sorrow, when one retumeth 
from iife to death ! The soul dies again ; it becomes a fearful 
spectacle to men, and the body is its sepulchre ; and the depraved 
and excited passions are worse than a Roman guard, to watch that 
no friendly remembrance of God*s love and mercy, no " repentance 
that needeth not to be repented of," may come to steal him away, 
in the vain hope that they are sleeping ! Oh, ye who are yet in 
the freshness of your first love, may ye never have your feelings 
excoriated, may you never approach so near the fire of unhallowed 
passion as to be scorched by its power ! They who are laid down 
in the tomb of the backslider, are bound hand and foot in their 
grave-clothes, and are never again able to arise, until He 
pronounces the msgic words, ^' Come forth !" and turning round to 
the Christian friends who are gazing with wonder and compassion, 
bids them, '* Loose them, and let Uiem go V* ' 

Isabella and Helen marvelled exceedingly at the change in their 
brother's conduct, and their love blinded them as to its cause, 
until Isabella, who, though ignorant of the ways of the world, w&s 
sharp and shrewd, discovered it. Formerly these children of 
affection knew each other's movements and occupations freely and 
unreservedly ; all their little pleasures were in common, and an 
angry or a fistful look seldom veiled their countenances. Now, 
Erasmus threw over his outgoings and incomings an air of mystery 
and concealment, resisted kindly inquiry with petulance, and shut 
his heart to those rays of aflfection which onoe expanded its 
blossom-leaves, and gave them freshness and colouring. In the 
early moments of his backsliding, conscience occasiomdly smote 
him, and he would return to weep, and ask his sisters' forgiveness, 
and then go out to sin again ! I once thought of tracing him in 
his downward course, and presenting it to the reader's eye ; to 
show how gradually the conscience becomes *' seared as with a 
hot iron," and to warn the young Christian of the danger of 
listening to the voice of the *' charmer," when he would seduce 
him from the path of duty. But it is a delicate and a difficult 
thing to do. It is exceedingly difficult to describe scenes which 
border upon those things '* of which U i^ a shame even to speak," 
without their having a tendency to injure a delicate mind, and to 

r'n a tender coaMieace, Let ma, thaiefore, foudi them not It 
sufficient to know that a departure from purity turned that 
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happy threshold into a desolate and dreary abode ; and the ^isteff 
mourned for their brother, and refused to be comforted — beoat{^ 
he wot not. 

Months passed away, and Erasmus was still in the prison pf 
his passions ; at times he struggled to escape, but his efforts wer^ 
never crowned with success, because never attempted in the righ^ 
way. They were the fitful struggles of disgust, and mortification^ 
and pride, and alarm ; while that hearty determination, utterly 
and totally to forsake sin, was wanting. One Supday he stroUe) 
into a well-known and well- frequented chapel, when a favouritf 
hymn of his sisters* was being sung, and sung to the very tune 
which they most admired. Memory at ouce flew over the gulf 
which sin had created in his Christian course, and, as he looke4 
back across the blackness and darkness of the chasm, he saw a 
sunny spot, where he had once " laid himself down in peacci fof 
the Lord sustained him." He arose, and walked out of tha^ 
house of worship, for its atmosphere vras too ethereal for thos9 
living thoughts of horror and remorSe which gnawed him withii)* 
And, as he walked along, the words of the hymn rang in his min4t 
and dark elouds gathered, and thunders rolled, for conscience w«f 
enjoying an hour of triumph. 

A low, plaintive voice, soliciting charity, attracted the att^tipo 
of Erasmus. It was a female's, whose countenance seemed %q 
say, *' Disease and poverty have worked their will with nie ) 
Even in this region of probation, suflering, the child of sin, haU^ 
blasted me with her touch !" He looked again, and there ap« 
peared something in her look and manner very difierent from 
that of those shameless apd wretched beings, whose souls v^ 
as it were, ])etrified in their bodies. " Poor creature !" he thoughtr 
** thou hast, perhaps, been exposed to unavoidable misery, whil^ 
all my suffering proceeds from mytel/r* At the impulse of the 
moment, he emptied into the beggar's hand the contents of \dM 
purse, which consisted of a little loose silver j and, as he walke4 
away amid a shower of extravagant blessings, peidb whispe^-ed 
the benediction of complacency in his ear. It grew upon hin| 
insensibly that he had laid an acceptable offering on the altar of 
universal charity, and that all goodness had not departed froin 
him : he looked up to heaven, and vowed to the great God that h^ 
would no longer grieve him, but from henceforth walk in his wayi, 
and keep his statutes for evermore. Littie did Erasmus drean^ 
that he was, in effect, holding o\it, as it were, a bribe to the gQo4'> 
ness of God to return and take possession of his heart ; and that i^ 
might be said to him, as it was said to one of old, ** Thy ino^ey 
perish with thee !" 

Returning home to seal with his sisters, by the sacnoikent o( 
affectionate confession and forgiveness, the vow he had made to 
God, he was met by a few gay companions, with whom he had 
grown familiar. They urged him to accompany them in theiff 
walk, and he consented, determining to preserve a gravity of 
aspect and seriousness of conversation in consistency with the vow 
which he had made. But he found it extremely difficult $q to 
do ; and, ere he was aware, he was entrapped into a consent tq 
dine with the party. Why ^eed I attempt to describe what 
followed ? Remember, reader, it was the Sabbath day, " holy of 
the Lord, and honourable ;" and marvel that a Christian man 
could spend such a day in such company. Erasmus felt himself 
sinking, and he drowned all thought in additional draughts of 
wine ; and at last gambling was introduced, which absorbed every 
feeling pf the soul. This was the guiltiest night that £ra§muf 
had ever spent The whole party rushed out about midnighW 
inflamed vrith liquor, to brawl and swagger in the streets, and 
ezgoy what they esteemed mirth ; and the poor fallen and degrade4 
professor of Christianity sneaked after them, and, drunk as h^ 
was, trembliog lest some one among those he met would recognisQ 
him. After rambling about till they were tired, they entctred out 
of those private gambling-houses which so disgrace large dtief i 
and here Erasmus met the fate of every novice iu such scenes of 
iniquity. He was robbed, plundered, stripped ; he i|ang, dance4t 
and leaped, affected a careless air and gay attitude ;— in foot, b^ 
did not need to qfict, for he was delirious, mad, utterly mad} 
and the delirium did not terminate next day ; for, with one or 
two wild associates, the debauch iras prolonged, until nature, out- 
raged and exhausted, suffered her perverter to fall prostrate oi^ tiia 
earth. 

As he was passing through the horrible sensations which foo- 
ceed a fit of drunkenness, his first thought was to put an end to 
his existence. Disgraced and beggared, he could not ^oe hit 
fbUow man ; and yet he dared to think of meeting the Hidden 
Qaeof eternity in hii own eforhMitiog ahiding-placit I No, nol 
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No self-murderer thinki of mbbtino God. Hia idea is, (if pride 
and passion will permit an idea to be formed,) that he will escape 
into some remote comer of creation, and there hide himself from 
creature and from Creator. But another temptation entered the 
mind of Erasmot, and chased out the first. He had squandered 
his substance, and plunged himself in debt. With a fearful 
heart and a tremulous hand, he drew out a bill, to whidi he 
attached the name of a worthy man, who had been a friend of his 
fkUier*s, and was still a friend of the family. It was successful ; — 
Erasmus received the money, and thus filled the measure of his 
iniquity by forgery I 

His debts were paid ; but there remained a something behind 
which he could never redeem — a debt which he could never cancel. 
When his fever had cooled down, and he could look calmly at the 
situation in which he had placed himself, he shuddered with 
horror. A prison and a gibbet rose before his eyes ; the gay, and 
amiable, and much-loved Erasmus become an object of pity or 
idle curiosity to a rude and gazing mob; and his sisters — he 
almost leaped at the thought — ^his sisters ! oh, agony, agony ! He 
law the soft and fair-hairMl girl, ever his peculiar favourite, borne 
IWinHwg away from the last parting scene, while she whose firm 
ttep and unquivering lip betokened strength of nerve and mental 
•ndurance, wrung Us hand with that expression of unutterable 
woe which lodg^ within the silent sufferer's heart. And he 
heard the loud laugh of the scomers, as they assembled at the was- 
■ail boafd, and talked of hypocrisy, and imposition, and priestcraft, 
and Christianity, and blessed themselves in their foUv ; and he 
aaw good men hanging their heads abashed, and sighing over 
the fearful foil of one who had given promise of becoming a cedar 
in Lebanon. 

Erasmus arose to fly for ever from his home, his country, and 
hia friends. The stricken deer darts into the concealment of the 
forest, and wots not that the arrow is in its side : we may change 
country and climate — ^we cannot change the heart ! His prepa- 
rations, however, did not escape the notice of Isabella, and some 
▼ague expressions which escaped him roused all her suspicions. 
With her accustomed promptitude and energy, she questioned his 
meaning, and besought him, if there remained in his heart one 
spark of affection, to tell her what he was about to do. The ap- 
Mai was rendered irresistible by the vounger sister clasping him 
m her arms, and declaring that where he went there she would go, 
and where he died there she would die : he disengaged himself 
from her grasp, confessed his crime, and with a maniac look 
exclaimed he must fly from them, from happiness, and from God, 
a wanderer and a vagabond upon the face of the earth ! 

A scream burst from Helen ; but she was recalled to her recol- 
lection by the authoritative air of Isabella, who never opened her 
Ups, nor uttered any exclamation either of wonder or of sorrow. 
Tne support of the family was derived from a legacy, which was 
paid yearly, but which was to cease at a certain definite period. 
In addition to this, three equal sums of money had been deposited 
in the national bank, in their respective names, under the verbal 
condition that they should touch nothing but the interest until 
they were severallv settled in life. Erasmus had already squan- 
dered Ms own, and the bill which he had forged amounted to more 
than what belonged to both his sisters. He saw at once what was 
meant by Isabella, and in passionate language declared he never 
would consent to beggar /Xmi, as well as himself. The tone in 
which she bade him hold his peace confounded him : she quietly 
gathered her mantle about her, commanded him to accompany her, 
and procured the money and the bill ere the forenoon had passed 
over their heads I On returning home, she walked deliberately up 
to theiire, and threw the cause of their terror and alarm into it, 
and, as she watched it blazing, a long convulsive sob escaped her, 
and a few tears trickled down her cheek. Not so Helen. She 
had remained at home in all the torturing misery of suspeuse and 
doubt ; and, when she actually saw the fatal document burning, 
the looked alternately at brother and sister, and then ran about the 
room in an hysterical exuberance of joy. Thtn beholding Erasmus 
with his head reclined upon a table, and hearing his groans, she 
ran towards him, and kissed him again and again, telling him, 
" AU is ri|rht, all is right !*' The girls had destroyed their only 
meant of independence as to worldly prospects — but they never 
thought of Aat — they thought of theur brother. 

But this prompt and eneigetic deed, and ^e temporal sacrifice 
of those noble-minded creatures, doubtless saved a brother from 
disgrace, and disentangled his soul from the snares of the de- 
stroyer. His futnro conduct showed that, though the fine gold 
had become dim, it was the precioua metal itiU ; fuar, witii heart 



humbled to the very dust, he returned to tiie path of duty. A 
series of self-denials, and of kind devoted attachment, proved his 
gratitude to his sisters — ^what could repay them ? — but all their 
cheerfulness could never remove the melancholy which the remem- 
brance of liis fall had settled down upon his spirit In spite even 
of himself, it marred his future usefulness, for he became like one 
whose nervous system is destroyed, trembling at every step with 
excessive cautiousness. 



NATIONAL SONGS.* 

We are not going to write an essay on National Songs, — albeit, 
many excellent things have been said, and doubtless many more 
might be said, on that fascinating and not unimportant sub* 
ject. We have been too much delighted with those before us to 
think of those of other lands ; nay, we cannot turn to thoee ci 
other times, when we aro full of Samuel Lover's modem '* Songs 
of the Superstitions of Irdand." Many of them are already aa 
'* familiar in our mouths as household words ;" — we cannot paaa 
along the street without encountering '* Rory O'More;" but the 
marriage of music to inunortal verse is a union more advantageoaa 
to the former than the latter. Music, whilst it may make poor 
verses tolerable, takes from us the power of that undivided atten- 
tion which good poetry deserves, and many a beauty is dimmed bj 
its harmonious companion. But we have been gratified in 
perusing the little volume of Songs and Ballads recently published 
by Mr. Lover. We give one, which, though iUustrstive of a 
German, not an Irish superstition, is a gem. 

<' THB ANOBL's WINO. 

** There to a German superstition, that, when a gadden silence takes piiMS 
in a company, an angel at that moment makes a circuit among them» and 
the first penon who breaks the silence to supposed to have been toucbed bj 
the wing of the passing seraph. For the purposes of poetry, I tboo^ two 
persons preferable to many in illustrating thto very beautiful t 

** Whbn, by the evening's quiet light, 

There sit two silent lovers. 
They say, while in such tranquil plight, 

An angel round them hovers ; 
And further still old legends tell, 
The first who breaks the silent spell. 
To say a soft and pleasing thing, 
Hath felt the passing angel's wing. 

*' Thus, a musing minstrel stray'd 

By the summer ocean. 
Gazing on a lovely maid, 

With a bard's devotion : 
Yet his love he never spoke. 
Till now the silent spell he broke ; 
The hidden fire to fiame did spring. 
Fanned by the passing angel's wing ! 

(« < 1 have loved thee well and long. 

With hope of Heaven's own making ! 

This is not a poet's song. 
But a true hearths speaking : — 

I will love thee still untired !' 

He felt — he spoke — like one inspired; 

The words did from truth's fountain spring, 

Upwakened by the angel's wing. 

" Silence o'er the maiden fell. 

Her beauty lovelier making ; 
And by her blush, he knew full well 

llie dawn of love was breaking. 
It came like sunshhie o'er his heart ! 
He felt that they should never part. 
She spoke— and, oh ! the lovdy thing 
Had felt the passing angel's wing." 
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MISSIONARY AND MERCANTILE VOYAGE TO 
JAPAN AND MALAYSIA. 

We have juist met with two very interesting volumefl/ recently 
published in America^ containing accounts of two expeditions sent 
out by the American house of Oiiphant and Co., merchants at 
Canton, with the purpose of ascertaining what could be done to 
open up a commercial and religious intercourse for the United 
States flag with Japan and the Malaysian archipelago, one 
chief object being to ascertain the probability of success in esta- 
blishing Christian missions in either of these countries. It 
appears that, allhongh the firm are not the recognised agents 
of the American goTemment, yet, in the voyage to the archi- 
pelago, they evidently acted fai concert with it; since^ in the 
instructioos delivered to the captain, he is informed that any 
additions he might make to nautical knowledge by surveys, &c., 
would be appreciated not only by themselves, but by their govern- 
ment : and he is also authorised to promise that a consul should 
be sent to the capital of Borneo (Bemi), if desired by the sultap. 
This method of employing private houses in the establishment of 
trade, and the extension of Christianity, would seem not to be 
without its advantages; — it is a mode of communication which 
appears most likely to prevent any jealousy of the interference of 
a foreign power, and to establish a free and amicable intercourse. 
There is, however, no intimation that the plan was successful in 
the present instance ; but in regard to the whole of the commer- 
cial part of the expedition we are left very much in the dark, the 
information given being chiefly confined to the results of the 
inquiries made with the view of establishing missionary posts, and 
notices of the natural productions of the places visited. 

We will, in the first place, advert to the voyage of the ship 
Morrison to Japan, which, although not the first in order of time, 
holds the first place in the volumes before us, and was undertaken 
whilst the Himmaleh was yet at sea. 

In the early part of the year 1837 it singularly happened, that 
no less than Uiree parties of shipwrecked Japanese were assembled 
together at Canton. One of these had been thrown on shore on 
the North-west coast of America, near the river Oregon, and had 
been rescued from the hands of the Indians by the superintendant 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, who had sent them to China, 
where they were received under the roof of Mr. Gutzlaff, the cele- 
brated Danish missionary. This party wta three in number. A 
second, consisting of six, had been cast away on the island of 
Hainan, and had been brought thence to Canton, under the imme- 
diate care of the Hong merchants. The third party, consisting of 
four, arrived at Macao from Manilla, and found a home with their 
countrymen at the house of Mr. Gutzlaff'. Their account of them- 
selves was, *' that they had left a port in Satsuma more than two 
years before for Nagasaki; that they had been driven by a typhoon 
on the northern shores of Luzonia, one of the Philippine islands, 
and that they were there seized by men of black skin and curly 
hair, who -carried them into the interior." There was nothing 
improbable in this story, it being well known that Japanese junks 
hftTe been wrecked berore on &a same coast, and that there still 
exists a negro, or Papuan race, in the forests and inaccessible 
interior of that beautiful island. These men contrived to escape 
from their savage captors, and» reaching the Spanish settlement 
at Manilla, were conveyed to Macao. 

The presence of these men suggested the idea of attempting to 
open an American trade with Japan, by an expedition undertaken 
for the return of his subjects to tiie emperor. The Americana 
had never had any trade with Japan, and might therefi>re plead 
that they were not included in the prohibition, by which the 
European nations formerly trading to Japan were interdicted. 
To show that their intentions were purely peaceful, the vessel was 
disarmed, and Mrs. King, the wife of one of the partners of the 
Arm, who went as supercargo, consented to accompany her hus- 
band. It was a matter of debate whether any Japanese transla- 
tion of the Scriptures, and other religious works, should be taken; 
but it was at l^igth determined that nothing of the sort should be 
carried, finom the fear of alarming the religious scruples of the 
people ; it was considered that, since religious disputes had been 
the canfe of the original banishment of the Europeans, it would 
be most prudent to establish a commercial intimacy on a sure 
Iboting, before venturing on the subject of religious intercourse. 

* Tbo claims of Japan and Malaysia upon Christendom, exhibited in 
notes of voyages made in 1837, from Canton, in the ship Morrison and brig 
Htmmaleh, under the direction of the owners. 8 vols* l2mo. J^9W York, 
Fi«Q^; London, WUegr and Putnam. 1839. 



Even the Dutch, who enjoy a privileged trade at the single port 
of Nagasaki, are strictly prohibited from any propagation, or even 
mention, of religion ; although the Japanese are quite aware that 
theirs is widely different from the Roman Catholic, at whidi they 
conceived so great a disgust 

This voyage ended in complete disappointment. After touch- 
ing at Napakiang, the port of Loo-Choo, to take up Mr. Gutzlaff, 
who met them there in the English frigate Raleigh, the Morrison 
proceeded to the bay of Yeddo, the residence of the emperor, 
which was preferred to Nagasaki, as it was feared that the Dutch 
influence there might be prejudicial. Dropping andior off Cosinu, 
at the entrance of the harbour, they were boarded by some of the 
natives, and the despatches which had been prepared, explaining 
the motives of the visit, were forwarded ; but no other answer 
was returned, save a smart cannonade the next morning, from 
which they had great difficulty in escaping. When they Imd got 
dear they began to consider what next should be done, as the 
Japanese declined any proposition to put them ashore, except by 
permission of the authorities ; as they said, even if they succeeded 
in reaching their own homes, they would.be immediately inquired 
after and punished for returning in an illegal manner. They 
recommended that an attempt should be made at Kag6sima, the 
chief port of Satsuma, — the southern division of the island of 
Kiusiu, — and the residence of one of the most powerful and least 
dependent of the feudal princes. On their arrival off the port the 
Japanese were sent ashore at their own request, as they enter- 
tained an idea that their ill success at Yeddo was partly owing to 
their having been kept out of sight They were received with 
many expressions of kindness and commiseration by the inhabi- 
tants, and on their return on board, brought one of the village 
officers with them. A packet for the prince was intrusted to this 
dignitary, who promised to forward it immediately. Two of the 
Japanese returned with him, and their account of their adventures 
was taken officially by the village authorities, and promised to be 
forwarded, together with the packet handed over by Mr. King. 
A pilot was furnished, who led them to an anchorage, and soon 
after a boat came from the village, to announce ** that a high 
officer would be sent on the following day, and that meantime 
they should be carried to a safer anchorage. When this announce- 
ment was made, the packet which had been sent on shore was 
returned unopened, and unhappily in a way which made it impos- 
sible for Mr. King to refuse to receive it, t. e. without hb 
knowing it" 

The particular manner in which this return was effected we are 
not informed of, but as its return was unknown, Mr. King deter- 
mined to wait till some answer wss received. In the course of 
the following day ** one coarse rude man, with two sabres (the 
distinguishing mark of a man in office), remarked, in the after- 
noon, that we should not be taken to a better anchorage, and 
that if we wished to trade we must go to Nagasaki. Mr. Gutslaff 
was abo told that there were serious disturbances, famines, insur- 
rections, &c., in the country, and even at the capital ; and that 
Osaca, the third city of the empire, had been burned, by order of 
the government, or of one of the contending parties; circum- 
stances that might possibly have influenced the people in their 
reception of the Americans. The day passed over, and no demon- 
strations of hostility were made, but no official communications 
were received. A slight warning was given early next morning 
by a fisherman, who pulled alongside, and told them they had 
better go off, — apparently from the impulse of kind feeling. Soon 
after, cannon were brought down and placed on all the heights ; 
but the operation was not immediately perceived, as everything 
going on was concealed by screens of striped cloths, such as are 
said by Golownin to be stretched, on great occasions, in front of 
the Japanese fortresses. A brisk fire was soon opened, and the 
Morrison was obliged again to beat a hasty retreat. Considering 
it now useless to make any other attempt at landing his unfor- 
tunate charge, Mr. King directed his course homewards, and the 
Morrison reached Macao, without any further mischance or any 
occurrence of particular interest. The shipwrecked Japanese 
were afterwards provided for in different services in China. 

Mr. King, considering that, after the repulse of the Morrison, 
no new private American exp^ition has any chance of gaining a 
footing in Japan, and that it is an object of importance that such 
should be obtained, proposes that, in case a remonstrance made 
by a small armed squadron should be disregarded, that one of two 
modes should be adopted, for the purpose of proving to the 
Japanese that they are powertess egauiit European ooelxiOD, if it 
be exerted against them. 
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The first, ii to intercept and torn back the supplies office and 
fish brought in junks to Yeddo : a project only objectionable fh)m 
the misery it would cause to the people from the fault of their 
rulers. The other is to place a strong guard at Kag68ima, 
the southernmost port of Japan, and then proceed to Lioo-Choo, 
and the other islands at present in subjection to Japan^ and 
declare them independents a measure which Mr. King considers as 
likely to be productive of the happiest results, and to lead to a 
free communication with, and the great improvement of, all these 
islands, which are at present in a very impoverished condition, 
the effect of tyranny and oppression. 

We have been brief in our notice of this voyage, which is 
chiefly curious as an additional instance of the persevering adhe- 
rence of the Japanese government (for the people seem well 
inclined to strangers) in their singular line of policy. It appears 
Tery clear that unless some mode of coercion be adopted, it is not 
likely to be abandoned ; but it is a question whether the trouble 
and expense of forcing a trade would remunerate the American, 
or any other government; since Japan is by no means a ricl^ 
country, and her principal export consists of copper, which can be 
{irocured elsewhere. 

The commercial advantages to be obtained from a safe and free 
Opmmunication with the islands of the Malaysian archipelago, 
rich beyond estimation in all the productions of the East, are 
Infinitely greater ; and the voyage of the Himmaleh, undertoken 
by the same house (Messrs. Oliphant and Co.) in the preceding 
year, and not completed when the Morrison set sail, had that 
olyect in view, and was especially directed to missionary purposes. 
Hie Rev. £. Steevens, a gentleman attached to the American 
mission, and highly esteemed for his talents and character, joined 
the expedition, and, on his lamented death at Singapore, Ids 
place was supplied by the Rev. James T. Dickenson, also a 
member of the American mission. G. T. Lay, Esq., *' an accom- 
plished Englishman, who had served under Captain Beechey as 
naturalist to the expedition of the Blossom in 1825 to 1828, and 
had lately come out as agent for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society,'' also accompanied this expedition. It is from his pen 
that the account of the Himmaleh proceeds; but, although of 
exceeding interest, it does not trace the whole progress of the 
voyage *. In explanation of this it is stated in ^e preface, that 
<t circumstances out of the control of the owners have prevented 
them from adding to Mr. Lay's missionary and scientific notes 
any of a commercial or nautical character, and consequently there 
if less of value to communicate than was anticipated in the outset 
of the attempt" 

The object of the voyage, as stated in the instructions given to 
tiie captain, were to proceed to Singapore, and there take in an 
investment for trade at Borneo, the chief city of that island, Bemi, 
being regarded as the port of destination. An examination of the 
coasts of Borneo was recommended, and the captain was at liberty 
to examine Celebes, and any other places which time would 
permit, their return being necessary by the spring. 

The death of Mr. Steevens at Singapore caused some delay, 
and the Himmaleh did not leave that place till the 30th of January, 
vhen their course was directed ^mediately to Macassar, which 
they reached on the 10th of February, and from whence they did 
aot depart till the fith of March, in consequence of the death of 
fome of the seamen, and the difficulty of supplying their places 
with Javanese seamen. This place, which is a Dutch settlement. 
Is situated at the south-west of Celebes. Its inhabitants, a Malay 
race, have some distinctive marks, which point them out as a 
different tribe from the Bugis, the inhabitants of the Bay of 
^ouin (many of whom are, however, to be found in Macassar), 
and the other tribes, who inhabit the different parts of the island. 
Here, as at other Dutch colonies, the policy has beoi, and still is, 
to check all native improvement, and to reiduce the people as low 
as possible, by discouraging their trade ; and hence the Macas- 
lars, who formerly were a people of some consequence; and 
carried on an active commerce with their neighbours, are now 
ledttced to insignificance. Here^ and at the other places touched 
at on the route to Borneo, Mr. Lay and his companion, Mr. 
Dickenson, made good use of their time in excursions into the 
oountry, and procured some interesting i nformation, chiefly as to 

* The remarks on the meteorology, mtsfo, and natural history, of the 
oountriee visited, appended, are very yalnahle : they are written in a 
deUgfatful manner, and in the tme tplrlt of philoaophical inquiry. We 
Ngcet that thej an so short. We can hwe only thus briefly refer to them, 
Iwt cannot d«iy our«Qlv«a the Bteasute of making a fBw axtraots from them 
In some saooeeding Numbers. 



soil and climate ; but at Macassar alone did they meet with any 
encouragement in the distribution of books. They had several in 
the Bugis' dialect, which was read without much difficulty by the 
Macassars, and great eagerness was manifested to obtain them. 

Our limits will not allow us to dwell on each point of th« 
yoyage, and we must hasten on to Borneo, the most important 
object, and the most interesting, because least knojm. 

After touching at Ternate, a small island near lololo, ono of 
the Moluccas, on which there is a Dutch settlement, and where 
Mr. Lay made an arduous ascent to the crater of a volcano, and 
at Zamboanga, a Spanish settlement on the southern nde of 
Mindanao, the Himmaleh proceeded to Bemi. 

This place is one of the fow of any consequence among all the 
Wrchipelago which is not under foreign domination. It is peopled 
by Malays, who are governed by a sultan, who in his turn is 
governed by his minister i and a very amusing acoount of tiie 
audience-chamber is given by Mr. Lay, which we shall tran- 
scribe. 

'* A levee was an amusing sight On one hand you might see 
the minister, in person a small man, sitting with a demure coun- 
tenance at a most respectfrd distance, and now and then uttering 
some expressions in a subdued and plaintive strain : on the other, 
the sultan, with a proud stare mingled with a wild anxiety, who 
folt these soft words to be severe strictures upon his bebavioar, 
coming, too, from a man who expected that they should not only 
be folty but be considered as cautions for regulating his oondocl 
in future. He resembled an animal with one foot in a trap, who 
would fain change his uneasy position with no less cost than the 
loss of a limb. The minister, to whom we have referred more 
than once, is the chief executive officer in the state. The dis- 
tinction between him and the sultan was very concisely made by 
a brother of the latter in conversation with myself and f^ow* 
traveller one evening. *Tha one speaks, and the other acts.' 
The entire control and management of all public matters are 
placed in the hands of the latter^ who, from the advantage of such 
a situation when a man of talent, like Muda Hasim^ can enact his 
own pleasure, and so leave the sultan a mere pompous title, 
surrounded, indeed, with the habiliments of war and m^iesty, hot 
destitute of any real power or authority.'' 

The inhabitants are Mahomedans, but theur observance of their 
religion is very lax. Their form of government, as is general 
among the Mahiys, is feudal; and, as each chief prides himsdf 
on having a number of his retainers residing round him for keeping 
up a numerous harem, each '* great house" is surrounded by a 
cluster of little ones,' which gives a very irregular appearance to this 
aqueous city ; for, as it is very customary with the Malays, a great 
part of the buildings are erected on piles, over the shallow parti 
of the bay, and this not from want of room on shore, but from 
choice. The sovereign is elective ; but he must belong to one 
particular family, and this mode of suooeasion is, as ia natural, 
often productive of serious disturbances. The soil is rich and 
productive^ but ill cultivated ; pepper, upland rice, and pines, are 
grown on the upland hills, and a good trade once set on loot 
would doubtless soon change the iaoe of the island, and increase 
its products to an immense extent. The fine river on which Um 
city stands affords very great facility for communication with Um 
interior of this important island, which is three times the sixe of 
Great Britain, and the introduction of Christianity would, as must 
always be the case, tend materially to humanize the society. Here 
are no strong Mohamedan prejudices to overcome, since, although 
the religion is profestfed, it is but Uttle reverenced. The abohtioa 
of polygamy would stand most in the way of the snccesa of the 
missioaary. It was, nowever, encouraging to find that no oppo- 
sition was made to the introduction of the Scriptures ; but, on the 
contrary, a desire to possess them evinced, even by the prime 
minister, Muda Hasim, who is represented as a man quite in 
advance of hu countrymen, and exceedingly desirous of improving 
the condition of his countrymen, and introducing among them 
the knowledge of European inventions. But a sudden stop was 
nut to the landing of a sii^le copy of the Scriptures, or any other 
Mahiy book, by Uie captain, who was of opinion that, althangh 
they might be well received then, yet that the conseqneaoe wonkl 
be, that '* he should have his throat cut if he came that way 
another year." 

This is the only intimation we have that the trade at Bemi wis 
of a sufficiently encouraging nature to render a second visit advis- 
able ; but that a considerable and very profitable commerce may 
be carried on by vessels properly manned and armed is very 
certain : the resources of these isUnda are not yet made Availshle 
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tQ oae-tenth of the extent a comparativelf imall regular inter- 
course wonld develop. Although the trade of piracy is a de- 
lightful amusement to the Malays, who, as is the case with most 
half-civiliMd nations of a warlike character, think there is no 
dishoftour in robbing with the strong hand, yet they are not of a 
daring disposition, and are easily checked by an appearance of 
power. The inhabitants of Benii are already awed by the proxi- 
mity of Singapore, and have ceased to practise piracy themselves, 
although they still too often afford a shelter to others who 
continue it. 

The field now under our notice is a wide one, and deserving of 
great attention, both by the merchant and the missionary, and we 
hope ere long to hear of other voyages in those sea4f more deci- 
dedly fucoessful than that of the Himmaleh. 

THE MEBBY MONTH OP MAY. 

•« QoMa of tteth Flowerf, 

Whom Tflmtl itara obey* 
Priog thy warm showers, 

Briof thy gtnial ray : 
In Nature's gr^esl livery drett. 
Descend on earth's ezpecUnt breast, 
To earth and heaTen a welcome guest, 

Thoa Msaav Month or May ! 

** Biark how we meet thee 

At dawn of dewy day I 
Bark I how we greet thee 

With our roundelay 1 
While all the goodly things that be 
In earth, and air, and ample sea, 
Are waking up to welcome thee. 

Thou Msaav Month op Mat ! 

** Flocks on the mountains. 
And birds upon their spray. 
Tree, turf, and fountains. 

All hold hoUday; 
And Lore— the life of living things,— 
Love waves his torch, and claps his vrlngs. 
And loud and wide thy praises sings, 
Thou MiaaT Month or Mat I" 

Bishop Hsaia. 

Whbn the opening Spring, "with dewy fingers cold," has shed 
its mocning-light of hope on the coming year, and the succ^ding 
mnshine and showers of chequered April have prepared the 
breathing earth for the renewal of its vegetation, then comes the 
consummation of the spring in all its rich freshness, and the 
Month of May opens wide its porUls of clear and glorious light, 
inriting every created being throughout the wide universe of God s 
dominions to rqoice and be glad. ** Rise up, my love, my fair 
one, and come away. For, lo I the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone ; the flowers appear on the earth ; the time of the smg- 
wg of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard m our 
land." As the winter has passed from the face of nature, so 
the winter of the soul has gone from man, and the primeval air of 
Eden seems again to breathe around him, and aU creation to glow 
again divinely with the Spirit of the Most High; and, as that 
" happy seat" of our first parents was dimmed and marred m ite 
puri& by sin and disobedience, so the soul of man, redeenaed from 
the curse, looks fondly to its restoration to innocence and happi- 
ness in the paradise of *' eternal spring" beyond the skies.* 

May U the spring-time of hope and promise— the rainbow of the 
reviving year. CampbeU, in hU address to that " tnumphal arch 
of the fkyi wj* — 

•« When o'er the graan nndelag«d earth. 
Heaven's covenant thou didst shine. 
How came the world's grey fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign !'* 
And the mental eye, surrounded at this season vrith every cheering 
object in nature, to raise hope and encourage aspiration after that 
" better land," travels onward in vision to brighter and more 
perennial scenes, and penetrates the rainbow-veU of promise :— 

** Such the glorious visU Faith 
Opens through the gates of Death l" 

The gUtrious Sun— the •« god of gladness," " of this great worhi 
both eye and soul,"— now assumes his dominion, and, "with sur- 

9 Sea MozQu's beautilul Sonnet pa Spring. 



passing glory crowned,'' walks forth in his strength and brightness 
through the fields of air, and takes his meridian stand in the deep- 
blue vault of heaven ; and while his radiant beams illumine the 
wide concave of the sky, ** the light clouds sublime, spread thin 
and fleecy white," float gaily in his rays, and set ofl* in vivid con- 
trast the tint and beauty of iht " summer heaven's delicious blue" 
and the purity of the glowing transparent ether. Light airs and 
gentle zephyrs skim over the meadows and fields, woods and hills, 
all mantled in green and decked with blossom, diffusing in soft 
eddies the breathing fragrance of the vegetable kingdom. The 
rivers and streams roll joyously on in their channelled course, 
through enamelled plains or craggy dells, with their rising trout 
and sahnon, and sailing May-flies ; the lakes reflecting, in ** modest 
pride," and with dimpling wave, the wooded islands studding 
their bosom, and the cottages, woods, and mountains, stretching 
close along their shores ; while the " birds on every bough," or 
passing on hasty wing of business through the air, the lowing 
herds of ranging cattle, and the shrill, intermitted, or drowsy 
notes of the insect tribes, make a mingled harmony to the ear. 
Even Man, laden with his thousand woes, real and imaginary, and 
endowed with his conscious " knowledge of good and evil," feels 
the spirit of life animate his inmost heart, and speaks the joy he 
feels, ** where nothing strikes his eye but sights of bliss." 

The month of May was the third of the year of Romulus, and 
the fifth of that of Numa and Julius Caesar, as it remains at present. 
Its name existed at a period long anterior to the time of the foun- 
dation of Rome, as the mo jus or great month, from the vigour of 
nature at this season, but was adopted and confirmed by Romului 
in compliment to the majorea^ or elders, who formed the senators 
of his council ; in the same manner as the subsequent month of June 
was named Junius, in allusion to thtijuniores or younger subjects^ 
who formed the warriors of his army. Others suppose it to have been 
originally derived from the goddess Maia, the mother of Mercury, 
or of Maia, the bona (fea (or goqd goddess, that is, mother Earth), 
to whom sacrifices were offered on the first of May. By our Saxon 
ancestors it was termed the tri-milchi month, or month in which 
the cows cotfld be milked three times a day, from the luxuriancy 
of the tender juicy grass. The Germans of the present day de- 
nominate it the Wonne-Monat^ or month of delight and joy. 
The ancients characterised it a; '* adorning the earth with flowers,^' 
''chequering the fields with varied grass," and designate it as the 
green and verdant, the flowery and vernal, the showery and stormy, 
the dewy and fruitful, the bland and luxuriant, the pleasant ana 
grateful — the joyous, uprightly, and fpstive month of May ; and 
from the prevalence of sunshine, regarded it as sacred to Apollo. 
The English poets and people generally, seem to agree in conferring 
on it the epithet of '* merry, though Milton, in the exuberance 
of his feeling, hesitates not to term it the ♦* jolly" May ; and in 
associating the name and remembrance of this happy month with 
every object connected with the season : thus we have our " May*' 
or May-blossom, May-ings, May-games, May-poles, May-queen| 
May-lily, May-wort, May- weed, May-flower, May-apple, May-fly, 
and May-butter, besides many others. The ancient painters 
represented May as a youth of lovely countenance, arrayed in a 
robe of white and green, embroidered with flowers, having on his 
head a garland of white and damask roses, with a lute in on« 
hand, and a nightingale perched on the fore-finger of the other. 
Less fancifuUy classic, but with a simpler dignity of genuine feeling 
and pure love of nature, our own ancestors have represented May 
as the loveliest of their village maidens, and have *' rifled all the 
breathing spring" to deck her with garlands and flowers, as their 
Queen of May. 

May is the season when nature assumes her new livery for the 
year. With what beauty, truth, and pathos, does the patriotic 
Bums depict the native charms of this season, in allusion to the 
captivity and hard fate of Mary Queen of Scots, who, in this 
month, was brought to England as a prisoner of state I 

** Now Nature hangs her mantle green 
On every blooming tree, 
And spreads her sheets o' daisies white 
Out o'er the grassy lea. 

** Now lar 'rocks wake the merry mora» 
Alofl on dewy whig. 
The merle in his noon-tide bower. 
Makes woodland echoes ring. 

** Now blooms the lily on the bank. 
The primrose down th« braat 
The hawthorn 's budding in the glen, 
And mill(-white is the slae. 
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*' The meanest hind in &ir Scotland 
May rove their sweets amang, — 
But I» the Queen of a' Scotland, 
Maun lie in prison Strang." 

'< Groves, fields, and meadows," says Addison, ''are at erery 
season of the year pleasant to look npon, but never so mnch so as 
in the opening of the spring, when they are all new and fresh, with 
their first gloss npon them, and not yet too much accustomed and 
familiar to the eye ;" and now indeed the living verdure beneath our 
fleet, the buds just bursting into' young leaves, and the rich blossoms 
of the trees, are in all their freshness, beauty, and fragrance, and 
charm every sense with their grateful influence. Luxuriant blades 
of tender grass carpet every field and bank, meadow and ranging 
hill, with mantling green ; and the simple daisy, pale primrose, yel- 
low cowslip, and rich glowing butter-cup, are spangling the banks 
and meads with their lively contrast The hawthorn boughs, stud- 
ded with white May-blossom, adorn the lanes and hedges in every 
direction, and perfume the country far and wide with their rich 
fragrance, and especially in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Tillages — 

' *• Down by the hamlet's hawthorn-scented way." 

The sweet-briar, eglantine, honeysuckle, and woodbine, hang 
in festoons at the whitewashed porch of the clean humble cottage, 
with its ** niceiv-sanded floor;" while the orchards and gardens 
are ** all breathing balm." with the bloom of their fruit-trees, 
lilacs, and laburnums, and glittering with gorgeous beds of waving 
tulips, virgin-lilies, and blooming roses. &e water-violet and 
bnck-bean unfold their petals as aquatic plants, the ferns of the 
forest expand their reticulated shapes, and tlie delicate blue-bells 
and foiget-me-nots, ** hidden ftt>m day's garish eye," unfold, in 
the seclusion of woods and ruins, their simple and modest beauty ; 
while the ** desert air" of moors and woodlands, heaths and wilds, 
have their " waste places" enlivened by the clear bright yellow 
flowers of the gorse and broom. The horse-chesnuts, too, are laden 
with rich white blossom, and the waving of the tender blades of the 
corn-field gladdens the anxious eye of 5ie husbandman. 

The favourite horse now enjoys the fresh paddock, while the 
younger and wilder colts of his spedes roam at large, in spon- 
taneous gallops and unbridled joys, over the unfettered pastures 
of the hill -sides ; the cows ruminate in full enjoyment of their 
new-springing herbage, and yield to the dairymaid their creamy 
stores, for fresh May-butter and abundant cheese; while the 
lowing herds of cattle, and bleating flocks of sheep with their young 
gambolling lambs, are heard far and wide throughout the land :-* 
** See how the younglings friOt along the meads, 
▲s May comes on, and wakes the balmy wind,— 
Bampant with life, their Joy all Joy exceeds !'* Thomson. 

The antlered stag with his graceful company of nimble deer, now 
tnjoy their new verdant lawns and ample parks, and give to the 
domains through which they range at pleasure an air of patrician 
dignity.— 

** Now the deer rustle through the thorny brake, 
And the birds sing concealed." 

To thefeathered tribes, indeed, the month of May is one of vital 
interest, for they now form alliances, build their varied nests with 
instinctive skill, and lay their eggs,— all circumstances to them of 
first-rate importance. The sky-lark is first to greet the break of 
day, and announce the early morning to the world, warbling with 
cheerful alacrity his lively cadences, while, poised in mid-air, he 
** nnging up to heaven-gate ascends." 

**To hear the lark begin hU flight. 
And singlnf , startle the dull night. 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
TUl the dappled dawn doth rise. " Muton. 

Next oomcs the louder and more official clarion of nature's 
tmmpeter-in-ordinary, the plumed chieftain of the poultry-yard, 
•nd ffoUut omfo^ut of the fable, who— 

" with lirely dln- 
Scatlert the rear of darkness thin. 
And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
StouUy atruu his tf 



The blackbird and thrush, with their melodious voices and 
mellow notes, bid a welcome from bush and brake to the cheerful 
May, and warble forth, says Izaak Walton, such ditties as no art 
or instrument can reach to. On the waters, or among their 
sedgy banks, the various kinds of wild-fowl make their appearance ; 
the cuckoo's double note, of ominous import, sounds day and night 
MTOss th« fields ; the stock and turtie-doTcs sound their barmo- 



nious love-tones in the depth of woods ; and the acttve crows are 
seen fiying with lusty wing on afiairs connected with their own do- 
mestic polity. The spotted flycatcher builds her nest In vines or 
sweet-briar, against the wall and near our doors — the qnietesC and 
most fiuniliar of our summer birds ; the sedge-bird sings inocs- 
santly during the breeding time, and, imitating the notes of other 
birds, is called the English mock-bird ; and the swallow skims the 
earth, and with plastic skill repairs or rebuilds her fimdly mansion 
beneath the skirt and protection of our roof. As evening ap- 
preaches, the goat-sucker, or fern-owl, searches for her prey, 
uttering a most disa|;reeable and discordant noise. All bei^ 
hushed, the divine nightingale commences in this month her 
'* love-laboured song," and entrances into ecstacy every mor:^ 
ear so favoured as to be an auditor of her unearthly melody. The 
poets of every age and clime have done honour to the celestial 
warbling of this favourite songstress ; but the simple and beantiliil 
reflection of the venerable Izaak Walton is, we think, not snr- 
passed by any other meed of approbation : — ** The nighthigale," hs 
says, '* another of my airy creatures, breatiies such sweet loud 
music out of her little instrumental throat, that it might make 
mankind to think miracles are not ceased. He that at midnight, 
when the very labourer sleeps securely, should hear, as I biave 
often, the dear airs, the sweet descants, the natural riaing and 
falling, the doubling and redoubling of her voice, might well be 
lifted above earth, and say, Lord, what music hast thou provided 
for the saints in heaven, when thou afibrdest bad men sodi music 
on earth!" 

Among the insect creation, the bee swarms, the glow-worm gives 
her light, and the May* fly appears on the waters in this monUu — 
The bee traverses on busy wing the realms of air, with headtoiig 
haste examines with her sucker the latent materials for honey and 
honey-comb in the petalled recesses of the flowery world, and 
** sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweet," singing gaily at her 
toil, and returning laden with tieasure, after nules of excursive 
travel, to her remembered hive. The glow-worm is seen, as eves- 
ing advances, on the dry banks of woods and pastures, fK**Mf«g 
her phosphorescent and brilliant halo among the dark leaves of her 
retreat. The May-fly of the angler is, according to Gilbert White, 
the shortest- lived of any of tl^ insect race, emerging finom its 
chrysalis-cerements ^in the water at about six in the evening, and 
dying at eleven the same night. Our young readers may be ac- 
quainted with the beautiful lines in reference to this brief span of 
existence, in the Penny Magtunne of 1832, at page 64, written 
by Charles Knight, the well-known bookseller. 

The finny tribes, during the month of May, are in full vigour, 
and the <' patient angler" pursues his *' contemplative recreation" 
to his heart's content and the full windings of his line. May is 
especially the fiy-fishers* month ; for the Complete Angler of 
Walton and Cotton has its dialogue entirely confined to the first 
and ninth of May. The opening of this matchless composition is a 
conference between an angler, a hunter, and a falconer, ** stretdi- 
ing their legs up Tottenham -hill, on a fine fresh May-morning f^ 
and Cotton, in discoursing on this month, says, ** And now, sir, 
that we are entering into the month of May, I think it requisite . 
to beg not only your attention, but also your best patience ; for I 
must now be a little tedious with you, and dwell upon this month 
longer than ordinary : which, that you may better endure, I mot 
tell you this month deserves and requires to be insisted on ; for- 
asmuch as it alone, and the next following, afford more pleasure 
to the fly-angler than all the rest." Cotton, indeed, ** the affec- 
tionate son and servant,'* (as he respectfully styles hhnself), of his 
" most worthy father and friend, Mr. Isaak Walton, the Elder," 
was himself a Derbyshire angler, and resided near the celebrated 
Dove-Dale ; and Walton says, in their commendation, " I think 
the best trout-anglers be in Derbyshire, for the waters there sre 
dear to an extremity;" being also equally complimentary in 
referring to the romantic streams of the Peak of Derbyshire, fer, 
in speaking of the Lathkin and the Wye, near Bakewell, be tl»s 
expatiates : '< The Lathkin is by many degrees the purest and most 
transparent stream that I ever yet saw, dther at home or abroad ; 
and breeds, it is said, the reddest and the best trout in England ; 
and the Wye is a most delicate, dear river, and breeds admirsMe 
trout and grayling," This honoured Wye, we may also add, 
rolls its clear and serpentine waters throng the vale of Uaddoo, 
in every variety of depth and shallowness, or of slowness and 
rapidity, winding its playful course over the levd meadows— in a 
straight line of only two miles firom Bdteweil to Uaddoa-faall. 
through an actual length of neariy nine miles in measured dis. 
tance ; and on its verdant banks, at thia season of the year, the 
numerous assemblage of brethren of the angle and votaries of the 
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'* gentle art" maj be truly said to celebrate all the anglers' honours 
due to their merry month of May. 

May forms the confine of boundary between spring and summer, 
and has, in all ages and countries, been hailed as the fresh glowing 
forenoon of the- day of human life, whose bright vision dwells 
enshrined in the memory, associated with all those feelings which 
bloom in the heart in the May-tide of our lives. Our English 
poets have felt this truth in all its fulness, and have delighted 
to apply it. 

'* Fhiab«d by the spirit of the genial year. 
Now from the Tirgin'i cheek a freaber bloom 
ShooU, loM and less, the lire earnatioo round ; 
Her lips blush deeper sweet*— she breathes orfooth.'*~THOiuoK. 

Tlie month of May is the period when all nature is " blooming 
and benerolent," and the finer and more tender feelings of our 
nature derelope themselves — the month of Love. The objects of 
the inanimate worid are the glad reflectors of Uieir Creator's glory, 
and in air or earth, sky or ocean, remind man of the im^ned 
glories of that Eden he has lost ;— the wild tribes of the brute 
creation evince their animal spirits with uncontrolled restraint ; — 
while the heart of man, on the contrary, is vibrating in unison 
with mingled causes of excitement, and influenced hj the thou- 
sand joys he feels glowing within him and around him :*^'' in 
short/* says Addison, "our souls are delightftilly lost and 
bewildered in a pleasing delusion." 

** In joyous youth, what soul hath never known 
Tboofbt, reeling, taste, harmonlouB to iu own?** CAimiLL. 

Shakspeare very pointedly qieaks of this attribute of the month, 
when he says, 

*' Love, whoee month was ever May !** 

And Milton sanctions its presence in the nuptial-bower of his 
vernal paradise: 

" Here Love his ffolden shafts employs, here llf hts 
His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings. 
Reigns here and revels.'* 

But there are feelings and principles of a higher order than even 
the most refined affection of one human creature for anoUier, 
founded on that love to the Creator which leads to the works of 
benevolence and Christian charity, so signally promoted by the 
puUic meetings in our metropolis which crowd the diary of the 
month of May. This is an homage to the God of the seasons, and 
his means of regenerating his ''eternal spring*' within the human 
breast, of a character incomparably higher, because more endur- 
ing, than the fugitive ecstacies and inward joys not based on an 
imperishable foundation. 



CLAIMS OF SOCIETY ON YOUNG MEN.* 

Whbn Catiline attempted to OTcrthrow the liberties of Rome, 
he began by corrupting the young men of the city, and forming 
them for deeds of daring and crime. In this he acted with keen 
discernment of what constitutes the strength and safety of a com- 
munity — the TiRTUB-and intelligence of its youth — espe- 
cially of its TOUNO MEN. This class of persons has, with much 
propriety, been denominated the flower of a country — the rising 
hope of the church and society. Whilst tl^ey are preserved 
uncorrupted, and come forward with enlightened minds and good 
morals, to act their respective parts on the stage of life, the 
foundations of social order and happiness are secure, and no wea- 
pon formed against the safety of the community can prosper. 

This, indeed, is a truth so obrious, that all wise and benevolent 
men, whether statesmen, philanthropists, or ministers of religion, 
have always felt a deep and peculiar interest in this class of 
society ; and in all attempts to produce reformation and advance 
human happiness, the young, and particularly young men, have 
engaged their first and chief regards. 

How entirely this accords with the spirit of inspiration, it is 
needless to remark. Hardly any one trait of the Bible is more 
prominent than its benevolent concern for the youthful generations 
of men. On them its instructions drop as the rain, and distil as 
Hbt dew ; around their path it pours its purest light and sweetest 
promises ; and by every motive of kindness and entreaty, of 
inritation and warning, aims to form them for duty and happiness, 
for holiness and God. 

• From Leotures to Young Men, by the Rev. Dr. Hawes, of Hartford, 
New England. 



I. The claims, then, of which we speak, are of the most 
weighty and serious character. They grow out of those indissolu- 
ble relations which you sustain to society ; and those invaluabla 
interests, social, civil, and religious, which have come down to us, 
a most precious inheritance, from our fathers, and which, with all 
the duties and responsibilities connected with them, are soon to be 
transferred to your hands and to your keeping. I look forward a 
few short years, and see the aspect of society entirely changed. 
The venerable fathers, who have borne the heat and burden of the 
day, are droppbg, one after another, into the grave, and soon 
they will all be gone. Of those, too, who are now the acting 
members of society, some have passed the meridian of life, others 
are passing it, and all will soon be going down its decline, to 
mingle with the generations who have disappeared before them, 
from this transient scene of action. To a mind seriously contem- 
plating this mournful fact, it is an in<|uiry of deep and tender 
interest: — who are to rise up and fill their places ? To whom are 
to be committed the invaluable interests of this community? 
Who are to sustain its responsibilities and discharge its duties ? 
You anticipate the answer. It is to you, young men, that these 
interests are to be committed and these responsibilities transferred. 
You are fast advancing to fill the places of those who are fast 
retiring to give place to a new generation. You are soon to occupy 
the houses, and own the property, and fill the offices, and possess 
the power, and direct the influence that are now in other hands. 
The various departments of business and trust, the pulpit and the 
bar,— our courts of justice and halls of legislation, — our civil, 
religious, and literary institutions, — all, in short, that constitute 
society, and goes to make life useful and happy, are to be in your 
hands and under your control. 

This representation is not made to excite your vanity, but to 
impress you with a due sense of your obligations. You cannot 
take a rational view of the stations to which you are advancing, or 
of the duties that are coming upon you, without feeling deeply 
your need of high and peculiar qualifications. Iu committing to 
you her interests and privileges, society imposes upon you corre- 
sponding claims, and demands that you be prepared to fUl, with 
honour and usefulness, the places which you are destined to 
occupy. She looks to you for future protection and support, and 
while she opens her arms to welcome you to ber high immunitiea 
and her hopes, she requires of you the cultivation of those virtues, 
and the attainment of those qualifications, which can alone prepare 
you for the duties and scenes of future life. 

Such, then, being the claims of society, let us inquire— 

II. How yon may be prepared to meet them. 

1. And. first of ail, it is demanded that you awake to a $eriou$ 
consideration of the duties and prospects before yon. I mention 
this first, because, if a young man cannot be persuaded to consider 
what he is, and what he is to become in future life, nothing worthy 
or good can be expected of him. And, unhappily, this is the 
character of too many young men. They cannot be made to 
think. They seem resolved to live only for the present moment, 
and for present gratification. As if the whole of their existence 
were comprised in the passing hour, and they had no concern in 
any future duty or event, they never cast forward a thought to 
their coming days, nor inquire how they are to fulfil the great end 
of their being. 

Of these gay and thoughtless triflers, society has nothing to 
expect They may have their little day of sunshine and pleasure; 
then they will vanish and be forgotten, as if they had never been. 
This is unworthy the character of a rational being. Man was 
made for a nobler end than thus to pass away life in mere levity 
and trifling. He v»as made for thought and reflection ; he was 
made to serve God and his generation, in a life of beneficent 
action ; and he never exercises his faculties more in accordance 
with the dignity of his nature, than when he considers the end for 
which he was created, and inquires how he may best fulfil the 
great purposes of his being. And this, my friends, is an exercise 
peculiarly appropriate at your time of Ufe. Joyous and flattering 
as the prospect before you may seem, let me tell you there is much 
in it that is fitted to make you serious and thoughtful Yon 
cannot take a just view of your state and prospects, without feel- 
ing that you are placed in drcumstances of deep and solemn 
interest Your Creator has placed you here in the midst of a 
shifting and transient scene, to sojourn a Dttle while as proba- 
tioners for eternity, then to pass fit)m the stage and be here no 
more. He has formed you for society, for duty and happiness; 
and has so connected you with the living beings around you, that 
they, as well as yourselves, are to feel the good or ill effects of 
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your conduct, long after you shall have gone to render up your 
account at his bar. How imperious, to beings in such a state, is 
the duty of consideration! How wise, how' all-important to 
inquire — What am I, and what is my destination in thb and the 
future world ? For what end was I created, and for what purpose 
placed here in the midst of beings like myself ? What are the 
relations which I sustain to those beings and to society ? What 
the duties which I owe to them ? How can I be prepared to 
perform those duties, and how accomplish the great end for which 
my Creator gave me existence, and placed me in this world of 
probation and trial P The man who tiiiuks lightly of such inqui- 
ries, or who never brings them home to his own bosom, as matters 
of direct, personal concern, Tiolates every principle of reason and 
common prudence. Let me press them upon you, my young 
friends, as demanding your first and chief attention. They are 
indeed grave inquiries ; and light, trifling minds may reject them 
because they are so. They are suggested by the reality of things ; 
and never, without a due consideration of them, can you be 
qualified for the duties of life, or sustain the responsibilities so 
soon to come upon you as members of society. 

2. Another reqiiisite for meeting the claims of society is 
inUlligence^ or a careful cultivation of your minds. In despotic 
governments, where the subject is a mere vassal, and has no part 
either in making or executing the laws, ignorance is, no doubt, as 
the advocates of legitimacy claim, an essential qualification of a 
good citizen. The less he knows of his rights, the more con- 
tented he is to be deprived of them ; and the less he understands 
of duty, the more pliable he is as a mere instrument of ambition 
and power. Not so in this country (United States). Here 
every man is a public man. He has an interest in the community, 
and exerts an important influence over the interests of others. He 
ig a freeman ; and this ought always to mean the same thing as an 
intelligent man. He possesses the right of suffrage ; and, in the 
exercise of that right, he is often called to aid in the election of 
rulers, — to deliberate and act respecting the public welfare,— to 
fill offices of influence and trust, and to perform innumerable 
duties in the course of life, which can be well performed only in 
the possession of an intelligent and well-furnished mind. And 
certainly, whatever be a man's circumstances, he cannot but be a 
happier and more useful man by possessing such a mind. 

It is not an extended, critical acquaintance with the sciences, on 
which I here insist ; this must of necessity be confined to a few : 
but such a measure of knowledge as may be acquired by men of 
business, by all men who will but make a proper use of their 
faculties and time. Franklin was a man of business ; he was an 
apprentice boy in a printing-office ; but by a careful improvement 
of that time, which by many young men is thrown away, he 
became one of the wisest statesmen and most distinguished philo- 
sophers of his day. Sherman, too, of our own state, was a man 
of business ; he was a shoe-maker ; but by self-impulse, by 
patient, untiring effort, he rose from the bench of the shoe- maker, 
seated himself in the halls of congress, and there took his place 
with the first 

A small portion of that leisure time which yon all possess, and 
which, by too many, is given to dissipation and idleness, would 
enable any young man to acquire a very general knowledge of 
men and things. A judicious economy of that time, for one year, 
would afford you opportunity to read a great many useful volumes, 
and to treasure up much useful knowledge. The means of intel- 
lectual improvement were never more i^undant or accessible to 
all classes of persons than at the present day ; and, I may add, 
never were there stronger inducements for young men to avail 
themselves of those means, and to aim at high attainments in 
knowledge. Society is rapidly advancing in general improvement; 
the field of enterprise is fast widening, and useful talents of every 
kind find ample scope for employment And permit me to remind 
you, my fnends, that, in respect to mental improvement, the 
present is the most important period of your life. It is, indeed, 
the only period in which you can enter upon such a course of 
improvement with any hope of success. If from the age of fifteen 
to twenty-five a young man neglects the cultivation of hie mind, 
he toUl probably neglect it till the end of life. If during that 
period he does not form a habit of reading, of observation^ and 
rifiection, he will never form such a habit; but go through the 
world as the dull ass goes to market, none the wiser for all the 
wonders that are spread around him, 

][ am the more anxious to impress this subject on your minds, 
because I consider your usefulness, your present and future happi- 
ness, as most intimately connected with it. A young man who 
has a fondness for books, or a taste for the works of nature and 



art, is not only preparing to appear with honour and nsefolneat 
as a member of society, but is secure from a thousand temptations 
and evils to which he would otherwise be exposed. He knovi 
what to do with his leisure time. It does not hang heavily on his 
hands. He has no inducement to resort to bad company, or the 
haunts of dissipation and vice ; he has higher and nooler soorcea 
of enjoyment in himself. At pleasure, he can call around him 
the best of company, — the wisest and greatest men of every age 
and country, — and feast his mind with the rich stores of knowledge 
which they spread before him. A lover of good books can never 
be in want of good society, nor in much danger df fteddn^ enjoy- 
ment in the low pleastires of sensuality and vice. 

3. Another tMng demanded of yon by society, is an upright 
and virtuous character. If a young man is loose in his principles 
and habits ; if he lives without plan and without object, spending 
his time in idleness and pleasure, there is more hope of a fool 
than of him. He is sure to become a worthless character, and a 
pernicious member of society. He forgets his high destinatioh as 
a rational, immortal being ; he degrades himself to a level vilb 
the brute ; and is not only disqualified for all the serions dntiet 
of life, but proves himself a nuisance and a corse to all with whom 
he is connected. 

No young man can hope to rise in society, or act worthily hii 
part in Ufe, without a fair, moral character. The basis of sncii a 
character is virtuous principle ; or a deep, fixed sense of moral 
obligation, sustained and invigorated by the fear and the love of 
God. The man who possesses such a character can be trusted. 
Integrity, truth, benevolence, justice, are not with him words 
without meaning ; he knows and he feels their sacred import, and 
aims, in the whole tenor of his life, to exempliff the virtues they 
express. Such a man has decision of character ; — he knows what 
is right, and is firm in doing it. Such a man has independence 
of character ; — ^he thinks and acts for himself, and is not to be 
made a tool of to serve the purposes of party. Such a man has 
consistency of character ; — he pursues a straight forward course, 
and what he is to-day, yon are sure of finding him to-morrow. 
Such a man has true worth of character ; — and his life is a blessing 
to himself, to his familv, to society, and to the worid. 

Aim then, my friends, to attain this character, — aim at virtue 
and moral excellence. This is the first, the indispensable qualifi- 
cation of a good citizen. It imparts life, and strength, and beauty, 
not only to indiridual character, but to all the institutions aiul 
interests of society. It is indeed the dew and the rain that 
nourish the vine and the fig-tree, by which we are shaded and 
refreshed. 

4. Another thing demanded of you by society is public spirit. 
Every young man should come forward in life with a determinatioa 
to do all the good he can, and to leave the world the better for 
his having lived in it. He should consider that he was not made 
for himsdf alone ; but for society, for mankind, and for God. 
He should feel that he is a constituent, responsible member of the 
great family of man ; and while he should pay particular atteniioD 
to the wants and the welfare of those with whom he is immediatelj 
connected, he should accustom himself to send his thoughts abroad, 
over the wide field of practical benevolence, and early learn to fed 
and act for the good of his species. 

I say early, because if you do not begin, in the morning of life, 
to cherish a public spirit — a spirit of active, enterprising benevo- 
lence, you will probably never possess much of it. This fa a 
virtue that rarely springs up late in life. If it grow and flourish 
at all, it must be planted in youth, and be nourished by the warm 
sunsMne and rain of the spring season of life. He who cares onlj 
for himself in youth, will be a very niggard in manhood, and a 
wretched miser in old age. 

And consider what a poor, miserable kind of existence it id, to 
live only to one's self. It is indeed but half living. ^ Selfishness 
has been well termed a starveling vice.' It is its own curse. He 
who does no good, gets none. He who cares not for others, will 
soon |ind that others will not care for him. As he lives to him- 
self, so he will die to himself, and nobody will miss him, or be 
sorry that he is gone*.'* 

Guard against this temper, my friends, as most unworthy in 
itself, and destructive of all respectability and usefulness. Culti- 
vate a spirit of enlarged benevolence, — a generous, self-denying, 
public spirit, which shall cause you to feel and take an interest in 
whatever affects (he happiness, or conduces to the improvement 
of your fellow-men. Especially is this a duty incumbent on yon 
at the present day. It is a day of action, — of action in the < 

• James's Christian Father's Ftessnt 
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of God and human happiness. The yonng men of this generation 
are called to a great work. God is fast preparing the way for 
this world's emancipation from the thraldom and misery under 
which it has been groaning for six thousand years ; and to those 
who are now coming upon the stage, does he extend the high 
privilege and honour of bearing a part in effecting this glorious 
work. See to it, then, that you forfeit not the honour, bf acting 
on the principle of a narrow and contracted selfishness. Cherish 
that noble, that disinterested, that rare patriotism, which will 
make you prefer the public interest to your own ; — ^your country's 
proiperity and glory to your own h<moar and emolument 

III. In glancing at the motiyes which urge upon you the duty 
of being prepared to meet the claims of society, it is encouraging 
to observe, 

1. That the qualifications demanded are entirely wiihin your 
\ powtr. There is not one of you who cannot awake to a serious 

consideration of the duties and responsibilities that are soon to 
be devolved upon you ; and this is the first and main thing neces- 
sary to your being prepared to sustain them. There is not one 
of you who cannot become intelligent, virtuous, public-spirited, 
and pious ; and, adorned with these graces, you will be prepared 
to filly with honour to yourselves, uid usefuhiess to society, 
the Tarions stations to which God in his providence may eall 
you. 

2. It is a consideration of great weight, that the claims, of 
which we have been speakiug, are fixed upon you, and there is 
no possibility of escaping from them. God has brought you into 

. being in circumstances of deep and solemn interest He has cast 
: your lot in the midst of a Christian and civilised society, and 
surrounded you with privileges of a yery high and peculiar cha- 
racter. Soon you are to eome upon tlus stage to act the part 
assigned you, — soon to have committed to you all the various 
and infinitely important interests of this community. And for 
the manner in which you sustain these interests, you are held 
accountable at the bar of your final Judge. In this matter there 
is no discharge, and there is no neutrality. Whether you shall 
exist as members of society, and finally give account of your 
conduct, is not submitted to your choice. This point God has 
decided. You must exist ; you must exist in the midst of society ; 
—burdened with the weighty responsibilities that grow out of the 
relations you sustain to the living beinp around you, and to the 
generations that are coming after you; and you must take the 
eternal consequences of living and acting in these deeply inter- 
esting circumstances. Nothing more, one would think, need be 
said to excite you to a diligent improvement of your talents, and 
to an untiring, faithfU dis(Aatge of the duties Whieh you owe to 
yourselves, to your fellow-men, and to God. 

3. Consider next the value of the interests that are soon to be 
committed to you. Much b said, and most justly, of the happy 
state of society in which our lot is cast We may truly say, the 
lines have fallen to us in pleasant places, and we have a goodly 
heritage. It is a heritage which is endeared to us by a thousand 
tender and sacred associations ; for which our fathers laboured and 
prayed ; for which they lived and died ; — ^which has been preserved 
to us through many dangers and conflicts, and at a great expense 
of treasure and blood. It is a heritage, on which the smiles of 

, HeaTen have always rested, — which comprises more good with less 
evil, than is anywhere else to be found on earth : which contains, 
in short, all that is most essential to the perfection and happiuess 
of man, both in this and the future world. Of this inheritance, 
young men, you are soon to be the guardians and defenders. To 
all its institutions and blessings, to aU its privileges and hopes, you 
are the natural heirs, and on you lies the weighty obligation of 
preserving it entire, for the generation that is to succeed you. If 
you fiiU to be qualified for the high trust, or prove unfaithful in 
the sacred duties which it involves, how fearful the consequences^ 
—how irfeparable the loss ! It is entirely in your power to turn 
this garden of the Lord into a desolation ; to sweep from it all 
that is goodly and fair. Let but the rising generation come upon 
the stage, without intelligence, without virtue, without public 
spirit, without piety ; inconsiderate, dissipated, vicious ; and in 
thirty years, the dismal change would be realised. Yes, my beloved 
firiends, on you it depends, under God, whether this goodly hiheri- 
tance shall be preserved or destroyed; whether the morals, the 
religrion, the good order and freedom which now so happily prevail 
in the community, shall be continued, or give place to profligacy, 
to irreligion, and vrild misrule. 

4. While you aim to fulfil the duties whieh you owe to society, 



you take the most effectual measures to promote your own respeo- 
lability and happinett. The young man of inconsideration and 
thoughtlessness, of gaiety and fkshion, may shine and sparkle for 
a little moment ; and during that moment, he may be the admira- 
tion, and perhaps envy, of persons as vain and thoughtless as him- 
self, but he soon passes the season of gaiety and mirth, and what 
is he then ! A worthless, neglected cipher in society. His pre- 
sent course of life has no reference to the scenes and duties of riper 
years. His youth is entirely disconnected from his manhood. It 
is a portion of his existence which he throws away ; and perhaps 
vrorse than throws away, because he contracts habits which unfit 
hhu for sober life, and cleave to him as aii enfeebling, disgusting 
disease, all his days. 

Seaux &nd fops, and the whole pleasure-loving fraternity, are 
short-lived creatures. They look pretty in the gay sunshine of 
summer ; but, poor things 1 they cannot endure the approach of 
autumn and winter. They have Uieir little hour of enjoyment, and 
that is the end of them. 

On the other hand, the young maa who seriously considers the 
nature and design of his being ; who shuns the society and flees 
the (Unusements of the thoughtless attd the vicious ; who devotes 
his vacant hours to the improvement of his mind and heart, and 
aims at the acquisition of those habits and virtues which may qua- 
lify him for the duties of life, — such a young man cannot fail to 
rise in respectability, in influence, and honour. 

His virtues and attainments make room for him in society, and 
draw around him the confidence and respect, the aflbction and 
support, of all worthy and good men. The pursuits of his youth 
bear directly on the enjoyments and usefulness of his manhood. 
There is no waste of his existence ; no contraction of bad habits to 
obscure the meridian or darken the decline of lifo. The course 
upon which he enters, like the path of the just, shines brighter aud 
brighter unto the perfect day. This motive, my young friends^ 
you cannot duly consider without feeling its constraihing influence. 
You are all in the pursuit of happiness ; you all desire the esteem 
and respect of your fellow-men. Here is the way, and the only 
way, to attain it. An enlightened mind, a virtuous character, a 
usefol life ; — these are the dignity and the glory of man. They 
make him lovely in the sight of angels and God ; and secure for 
him present peace and everlasting happiness. 

5. Consider, again, how pleasant will be the retrospect of pati 
i{fet if you faithfiiily serve God and your generation according td 
his will. It is but a little time, before jrou, who are young, will be 
looking upon a generation rising up to take your places, just as the 
fftthers are now looking upon you. You wdl soon pass the meri- 
dian of life, and be going down its decline to the invisible world. 
Consider that time as come — as present. Think of yourselves as 
retiring from the scene of action ; your heads whitened with tlie 
snows of age, and your limbs stiffened with the fh>sts of winter. 
O, how cheering to be able now to look back upon a life of bene- 
ficent and useful action ; a lifo spent in the service of God and for 
the good of mankind ! How pleasant and consv^ling to reflect, that 
you have done your duty as taiembers of society, and have sus- 
tained, honourably, the great interests that were committed to you ! 
How animating, too, the prospect before you, — how glorious the 
antidpationB of the future ! All the great interests of society safe ; 
all its institutions secure and flonrishine; a generation riamg up 
under the influence of your example and training, intelligent, vir- 
tuous, enterprising ; prepared to fill your places, and carry on the 
system of human affairs. To them you commend all that you hold 
most dear on earth, — the high interests of the church and 
society, — happy in the assurance, that they will sustain the sacred 
trust, and transmit the precious inheritance entire to those who 
shall come after them. To a mind gladdene-d with such reflections 
and prospects, how bright and benignant shines the sun of 
declining Ufe? The shades of evening gather around him in 
peace; he reposes in joyful hope, and all his powers are 
invigorated and cheered by the ddightfnl visions that burst upon 
his view; 

And now, in view of the whole, may I not hope, that ere you rise 
from your seats, and in every future emergency of life, prompted 
by the warm impulse of duty, you will raise to heaven the expres- 
sive prayer, 

•• Father of light and lifa 1 'Thou good supreme ! 
O teach me what is good ! Teach me Thyself t 
Sate me flrom folly, Tantty, and rice. 
From every low pursuit 1 And feed my soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and vlriaa pure} 
Sacred, i ubsUnUal, never-AMliog bUBt.*^ 
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TALK ATI VVNESS. 

A talkatiTe fellow is like an onbnoed drum, which beats a wise man out 
of his wits. Sarely nature did not guard the tongue with the double fraoe 
of teeth and lips, but that she meant it should not more too nimbly. I like 
in Isocrates, when of a scholar full of words he asked % double fee : one to 
learn him to speak well, another to teach him to hold his peace.— Oioen 
Feltham, 

ANECDOTE OF A TERRIER. 

At Dnnrobin Castle, in Sutherlandshire, the northern seat of the Duke of 
Sutherland, there was, in Bfay. 1820, to be seen a terrier-bitch nnrsingabrood 
of dncklinga She had had a litter of whelps afew weeks before, which were 
takta from her and drowned. The unfortunate mother was quite disconso- 
late, till she perceired the brood of ducklings, which she immediately seised 
and carried off to her lair, where she retained them, following them out and 
in with the greatest attention, and nursing them, after her own fashion, with 
the most affectionate anxiety. .When the ducklings, following their natural 
instinct, went into the water, their foster-mother exhibited the utmost 
alarm : and as soon as they returned to land, she snatchod them up in her 
mouth and ran home with them. What adds to the singularity of the cir- 
cumstance is, that the same animal, when deprived of a litter of puppies the 
following year, seized two covk-diickens, which she reared with the like 
oaie she bestowed on her former family. When the young oocks began to 
try their rolces, their foster-mother was as much annoyed as she formerly 
■eemed to be by the swimming of the ducklings, and never failed to repress 
their attempts at crowing.— BrotrnV Anecdotes qfDogi. 
RECREATION. 

Kake thy recreation servant to thy business, lest thou become slave to thy 
TCcreation. When thou goest up into the mountain, leave this servant in 
the valley : when thou goest to the city, leave him in the suburbs, and 
remember the servant must not be greater than the master— >QuaWe#. 

INDIAN INK. 

The Chinese, or, as It is misoalled, Indian ink has been erroneoody 
supposed to consist of the secretion of a spociesof tepiOt orcuttle-flsh. It is, 
however, all manufactured from lamp-black and gluten, with the additkm 
of a little musk to give It a more agreeable odour. Piro Coutancin gave the 
following as a process for making the Ink :— A number of lighted wicks are 
put into a vessel full of oil ; over this is hung a dome or funnel-shaped covor 
of iron, at such a distance as to receive the smoke. When well coated with 
lamp-black, this Is brushed off and collected upon paper ; it is then well 
mixed in a mortar with a solution of gum or gluten, and when reduced to 
the consistence of paste, is put into little moulds, where It receives those 
shapes and impressions with wliich it comes to this country. It is occa- 
sionally manufactured In a great variety of forms and sizes» and stamped 
with ornamental devices, either plain or in gold and various colours— 7k< 
Chinese, by J, F. Davies, 

CHEERFULNESS. 

A cheerful companion U a treasure ; and all will gather around you as 
■nch If you are faithful to yourself ; exercise will make srou cheerful, and 
cbeerfUlness will make friends.— TodiTf Student's Manual, 
ECONOMY. 

All to whom want is terrible, upon whatever principle, ought to think 
themselves obliged to learn the sage maxims of our pardraonlous ancestors, 
and attain the salutary art of oontraoting expense : for without economy 
none can be rich, and with it few can be poor. The mere power of saving 
what is already in our hands must be of easy acquisition to every mind ; 
and as the example of Lord Bacon may show that the highest intellect 
eannot safely neglect it, a thousand instances every day prove that the 
humblest may practise it with succees.— /tomMer. 

DANGERS OF SOLITUDE. 

He bad need to be well underlaid that knows how to entertain himself 
with his own thoughts. Company, variety of employments or recreations 
may wear out the day with the emptiest hearts ; but when a man has no society 
but of himself, no task to set himself upon but what arises from his own 
bosom, surely, if he have not a good stook of former notions, or an inward 
mint of new, he shall soon run out of all, and, as some forlorn bankrupt, 
grow weary of himself.— B/«^ HatL 

UNIVERSAL ATTRIBUTES OF WOMEN. 

I have observed among all nations that the iromen ornament themselves 
more than the men ; that wherever found they are the same kind, civil, 
obligtng. humane, tender beings; that they are ever inclined to be gay and 
cheerful, timorous and modest They do not hesitate, like men, to perform 
a hospitable or generous action ; not haughty nor arrogant, nor superoillous, 
but fuU of courtesy, and fond of society ; industrious, economical, ingenuous ; 
more liable in general to err than man, but in general, also, more virtuous, 
and performing more good actions than he. I never addressed myself, in 
the language of decency and ftiendship, to a wonum. whether civilised or 
savage, without receiving a decent and friendly answer. With man it has 
often been otherwise. In wandering over the barren plains of inhoq>itable 
Denmark, through honest Sweden, frozen Lapland, rude and churlish 
Finland, unprincipled Russia, and the wide-spread regions of the wandering 
Tartar, If hungry, dry, cold, wet, or sick, woman has ever been friendly to 
me, and uniformly so ; and to add to this virtue, so worthy of the appella- 
tion of benevolence, these actions have been performed in so free and kind 
a manner, that, if I was dry, I drank the sweet draught, and if hungry, ate 
the coarw morsel with a double relish.— X«(<|rar(r# Siberian JoumaL 



SECRETS OF COMFORT. 
Though sometimes small evils, like invidblo Insects, Inflict pain, lAd a 
single hair may stop a vast madilne, yet the chief secret of comfort Ues fat 
not suffering trifles to vex one, and in prudently cultivating an i ~ " 

of small pleasures, since very few great ones, alas ! are letoo lon|r 1 
Sharp's Essays. 

THE GRATEFUL BONZE. 

A mandarin, who took much pride In appearing with a number of jewls 
on every part of his robe, was once accosted by an old sly bonae,who, foUowins 
him through several streets and bowing often to the ground, thanked him. fior 
his Jewels. ** What does the man mean?" cried the mandarin. ** PHewid, 
I never gave thee any of my jewels.** ** No," replied the 'other, '* bnt yam 
have let me look at them, and that is all the use you can maka ei tbcsa 
yourself ; so there Is no difference between us, exoq>t that yea haira tfa* 
trouble of watching them, and that is an employment I do not x 
Goldsmith's Citizen of the World. 

ANTS OF GUIANA. 

In the far-extending wilds of Guiana, the traveller wOl be i 
the immense quantity of ants which he perceive s on the ground and In tha 
trees. They have nests in the branches four or flve times as large as Hat 
of the rook, and they have a covered-way from them to the ground. In thia 
covered-way thousands are perpetually passing and repassing, and if yw 
destroy part of it, they turn to and immediately repair it. Other q>eclesof anta, 
again, have no covered-way, but travel, exposed to view, upon the surfisce of 
the earth. You will sometimes see a string of these ants a mOe long, eadi 
carrying In its mouth to Its nest a green leaf, the slae of a stzpenea. It te 
wonderful to observe the order in which they move, and with what paiaa 
and labour they surmount the obstructions of the path.— ITafcrfoii. 

CAPABILITY GREATER THAN PERFORMANCE. 

Men arc often capable of greater things than they perform. They are asnt 
into the world with bills of credit, and seldom draw to their full exteat-^ 
Horace Walpole. 

EARLY COMMERCE OF BRITAIN. 
At the time of the invasion, the Romans flattered themsdves wtth tha 
hope of conquering an ishmd of which the shores abounded with pearls, 
and the soil with ores of the more precious metala Their avarice was. bow- 
ever, defeated. Of gold or silver not the smallest trace was disoovcred ; nor 
were the British pearls of a size or colour which could reward the labour of 
the collector. Yet the invasion produced one advantage to the natlrca^ 
They sought, and at last discovered, ores of the very metals after which 
Roman avarice had so anxiously bnt fruitlessly inquired ; and the Rrftiak 
exports, at the commencement of the Christian era,oomprts6d. if we may 
credit a contemporary and well-informed writer, cotu and cattle, gold waA 
silver, tin, lead, and iron, sldns, slaves, and dogs.- I^N^anf . 

THE IMAGINATION. 

The fsoulty of imagination is the great spring of human aetivltj, and the 
principal source of human improvement As it delights in presenting to the 
mind scenes and characters more perfect than those which wearearqnalnted 
with, it prevents us fh>m ever being completely satisfied with our lu es mt 
oondition, or with our past attainments; and engages us oontinually in the 
pursuit of some untried enjoyment, or of some ideal excellenoe. Henoe ttie 
ardour of the selfish to better their fortunes, and to add to their peraimal 
accomplishments ; and hence the zeal of the patriot and the phUoeopber to 
advance the virtue and the happiness of the human race. Destroy this 
faculty, and the oondition of man will become as stationary aa that of the 
brutes.— Ihi^Fa/d Stewart. 

A FEW WORDS — TO THE WISE. 

A few words may encourage the benevolent passions, and may dispose 
people to live in peace and happiness;— a few words may set thesn aft 
variance, and may lead to misery.- If^M Edgvnrth, 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SPEAKING AND WRITINO. 

A good speaker cannot fail to be at least a tolerable writer ; waivlaf , aa 
he must then do, all the personal and physical elements of figure, voiee, 
manner, &c. tliat might go to constitute in part his oratorical excelieae^ 
But the faculty of writing is one that may grow up in the shade ; many » 
man strong on paper, might go forth from his closet, and prove htansdf a 
mere cliild In the senate, at the bar, or on the hustings. 

MEASURE YOUR STRENGTH. 

1 had been passing a day at St Omer, on my way to Fsrii. To while awey 
the time, to deliver myself from the tediousncss <A an fam, I had bese 
playing draughts, drinking coffee, and discussing all sorts of sul^leots with a 
young Englishman, intended, I believe, for a pliyslolan, who had been eda- 
cated abroad from his childhood. In the course of our conference, quits 
gratuitously, and without the smallest pr o vocation on my part, he bcq|aa te 
talk downright infidelity. I accepted his challenge, unadvisedly, for I was 
unequal to the contest He had studied the subject, was conver san t wtth 
the main arguments, had got up a variety of points upon it ; and besldss be 
was readier with his words than myself, and probaUy, with his witsalagk 
On the « hole, I was no match for him. We were long and deep la the dls> 
cussion ; it was only Just as I was about to start, that he went away, aad 
left mo with my whole mind in a ferment.— i8c{/'-ForMatf<m. 

London: WILLUM SMITH, US, Fleet Street Edinburgh: FaanR 
* Co. Dablln : Coaav * Ce^— Printed by Bradbury * Bvm^ Whlteftiit& 
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A TOUCH AT THE "TIMES." 
We are Tcry partial to a kind of dozing stare oyer the great 
advertisiDg broadsheet of the Timet, With reverence we speak 
it, we have often enjoyed as much instruction and as much 
amasement from it, as from a pemsal of those interior columns 
wherein float the awful thunder-clouds. Not that we presume to 
be indifferent to the magical words which duly appear under the 
time-worn emblem — the dial, pointing everlastingly to precisely 
five minutes past six, and reminding us of all that has taken place 
in Printing-house Square during our tranquil slumbers ; and the 
three books — the book of the Past, and the yet unopened book of 
the Future ; while in the centre, broad, conspicuous, and staring, 
stands THE TIMES, claiming instant attention— 
" The present moment is our ain. 
The nelst we never saw r 

But it is of the times, as reflected in the advertising sheet of the 
7*imes, that we wish now to talk to our readers. Lackington, 
the bookseUer, in his *' Life," and Fearon, the wine and spirit 
merchant, before a committee of the House of Commons, have 
spoken of the gratification which their respective businesses 
afforded them, in the study of the physiognomies and appearance 
of their customers. On the same principle, the collecting clerk in 
the counting-house of the THmet must have a profound insight 
into the structure of our social state. The bearers of that flood of 
advertisements, which sets in daily and incessantly to Printing- 
house square, must present to him a study of the most varied and 
interesting nature. Tet, after all, he may be only an " honest 
n^e," who considers that looking in folks' faces is no part of 
his business, which is simply to take money, give receipts, and 
enter results accordingly. 

To us every advertisement has eyes, mouth, and ears : it is the 
shadow of somebody ; it is the expression of some individual's 
wishes, hopes, fears, or anxieties. We look upon the Times as a 
sort of social mash-tun, where the bruised malt of human society 
is laid, to undergo the first process of being converted into liquor. 
Gravers and canters, beggars and boasters, the poor and the 
proud, the careless loser and the honest finder, the enthusiastic 
inventor and the embarrassed tradesmen, the shabby genteel and 
the genteel shabby, the sanguine lazy man and the struggling 
industrious one, horse-dealers and quacks, ship-owners and auc- 
tioneers, booksellers and tailors, all meet here, as on common 
ground : it is a sort of great " shooting gallery," where every 
man, whether he be a marksman or not, may try his luck, on 
payment of an entrance-fee. There is but one door for the lite- 
rary man, the author of several popular works, and the laundress 
who has good drying grounds and fine air. Are you a young 
man, a good classical scholar, a university graduate, willing to 
make yourself generally useful, and to whom salary is no object? 
Go to the Times, any day of the year, and you will be suited. 
Would you like board and lodging in a musical fionily, without 
yonng children, and where you could enjoy good society ? Ad- 
vertise in the TisMs, and you will receive 365 applications. Have 
yoL« I. 



you a sum of money '* lying idle at your banker*s ?" Publish it in 
the Times^ and you might as well upset a bee-hive. Do you want 
a baby taken care of "from the month," or a widow of respect* 
ability to superintend " your domestic arrangements ?** or a ycmng 
lady, who teaches music, drawing, manners, morals, and all the 
aoeompllshments, and speaks French as fluently as a native? or « 
young man who knows four languages, and has travelled much on 
the Continent ? or a share in a lucrative business, where you can 
be a sleeping partner, and realise fifty per cent ? Go to the 
Timest for these and a thousand other wants, and it will bo 
marvellous if you do not get somdiK>dy or something that will 
do. 

There are certain titles and certain expressions in the adver* 
tisements, on which the Times must realise a handsome annual 
sum. Such, for instance, as^'* Respectable references given and 
required," " Board and Lodging,'* <« Sales by Auction," and 
'*Want Places— all letters to be post-paid." A professional 
gentleman has a house larger than he can occupy himself, and 
would be glad to meet with two brothers or friends, or a married 
couple without children, who would help him to fill it — *' respec- 
table references given and required." A commercial man, whose 
flourishing business would be the better for additional capital to 
extend it, is desirous of meeting with a gentleman possessed of 
two thousands in cash-—" respectable references given and re- 
quired." A paity who have engaged a yacht for a pleasure-trip to 
the Mediterranean, wish a few ladies and gentlemen to join them 
— -*' respectable references given and required." The friends of a 
lady, who has moved in good society, are desirous of obtaining 
for her a situation to preside over a gentleman's establishment — 
"respectable references given and required." The constant 
recurrence of such a phrase in the many advertisements of the 
Times, reminds us of the kissing of the marble toe of a statue 
by thousands of devotees. 

A clever lady has told us '* how to observe" when we are on 
our travels ; and as there is no reason why we may not observe at 
home as well as abroad, we may here point out one or two foots 
to be observed by the reader of the advertising broadsheet of the 
Times, 1. From the great number of advertisements, in which 
respectable or unexceptionable references are offered to be given^ 
as compared with those which also require them, we infer (of 
course) that more people ask favours than besiwo them. 2. 
From the great standing number of Board ako Lodoino ads, 
(this is the save-time abbreviation of the printers) we infer that 
these are a great number of unmarried young and middle-«ged 
men resident in London, and that a considerable number of 
families live by administering to their creature-comfort. 3. From 
the number of offers of '* Apartments," furnished or unfurnished, 
we infer that it is difficult in London to get a small comfortable 
house in a genteel situation, adapted to a limited income, or a 
small funily ; and that, therefore, people who wish to be thought 
respectable (though possessed of limited means) take larger 
houses than they require, in the hope of meeting with families to 
share them with them. Now, these three inferences are about as 
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good af some to be met ^th in traTellem' books, sold at ten shil- 
lings or a gninea the volipe. 

Bnt we have another " how to observe" observation to make, 
more important than the preceding — namely, the sameness, the 
want of distinctive character, which pervades the great mass of 
situation-asking advertisements. We do not allude to the adver- 
tisements of butlers, cooks, and housemaids, who must ask after 
a given and approved fashion; but to the advertisements of 
educated ladies and gentlemen. When we have read the advertise- 
ment of one governess, we have read five hundred. Poor things ! 
it would not do for them to appear the least ouir^f or to scare the 
conventional proprieties of phrase ; so they all march in full 
dress, wear a melancholy smile, drop a dignified curtsey, and, in 
quiet, lisping accents, announce, that they are competent to 
instruct in English, French, and Italian, — can handle the harp 
and piano,— and give the most unexceptionable references to 
families where they have had the pleasure of living for the last 
three or four years. Casually taking up a copy of the Times as 
^e write, we observe that a family near town want a governess, 
who must be '< a lady of decided religious principles and of culti- 
vated mind, capable of instructing advanced as well as younger 
pupils in the usual branches of a refined and solid education, and 
of forming their characters on Christian principles." Here are 
lofty demands, qualifications, mental and moral, required of the 
rarer order ; and one is tempted to ask what salary this family 
near town intends to give to such a qualified lady, should they meet 
with one, and what treatment they intend to give her. All we 
know is, that marriages, comfortable marriages, would be more 
numerous even than they are, if such ladies were more abundant. 
Teaching ladies are certainly more entitled to sympathy than 
teaching gentlemen ; and yet we frequently feel our gorge rising at 
the numerous advertisements of Messrs. Squeers and Co., all of 
them asking for intelligent and educated young men to come and 
be kicked. It was, therefore, with a genuine hearty relish, that we 
read one the other day, asking for a tutor to go out with pupils to 
the East Indies, at a salary of first 20G2., and then 300/., and 
to pass the hot months of the year at a cooL statbn on the 
Nilgherry hills. Run, run, ye graduates of Cambridge and 
Oxford! 

Talking of want of character in the advertisements, we may 
obeervet further, that our pleasure in reading the advertisements 
in the Times is derived more from their variety in matter than in 
manner. When an advertising Englishman steps out of the usoal 
routine, he rarely does it well, unVsss he be a profiessionaL quacV, 
and advertising is a part of his regular business. Some time ago, 
an advertisement appeared, repeated at intervaUi, which announced, 
that the ^vertiser wanted a situation as^ a sort oC confidential 
hanger-on to a gentleman : he could talk, walk> run, ride, shoot, 
and sing an excellent .*»<>»& but never better than hia patron^, unless 
required. This was out o/ tl»« ^^^ order, but it was vulgar, and 
only suited to catch the eye of .^ Marquis Eordjrater. But, gene- 
raUy speaking, situations are sought, «»d people ask fi^r partners, 
clerks, and servanU, in a certain establis?icd phraseology, nnkss 
occasionally a young man announces that his **' abilities are greater 
than his means," and that, therefore, be would- Ut;? " to take a 
leading sitoation in a house, at a liberal salary, with iT Wff ^^ 
becoming a partner." listen, however, to a foreigner. *^ I ai^.* ' 
says Meyer, the Dicector of. the Bibliographic Institntion at 
Hildbourghausen in Saxony, *' the sole proprietor of a v^t copper 
ore formation, which, proved by two years' researches made upon 
it, extends over a tract of one and a quarter Bnglisb miles in 
length.'*' Hmu, afler describing the present andi prospective value 
of this property, and hit wish to associate with i^ersons of capital 



to " form an establishment on joint-acoount,*' he bluntly says, 
" in Germany it would be very difficult, if at all possible, to ind 
qualified partners, therefore I will not try it." 

For ourselves, when we wish to enjoy one of the adwtrtimg 
broadsheets, we begin with the beginning, and read on to the end* 
We have neither the intention nor the means of moving from our 
domicile in this great metropolis; yet we like to see what ships are 
sailing for Calcutta or Jamaica, and what steam-communication 
there is between London and St. Fetersburgfa, or Loodan and 
Aberdeen. We have but Uttle to spare in the way of charity ; yet 
we read with keen interest appeals "to the benevolent and 
humane," not without suspicion, at times, that they are specula- 
tions on what five or ten shillings may produce ; or in the hope 
that, if one be a '*case of real distress," the humanity of Englishmen 
will not be appealed to in vain. We have but little interest in 
buying and selling; yet we like to see what chances are in the way, 
or what bargains are on the wind. Not a particle of concern have 
we in any company, either for making a railroad, or manufacturing 
moonshine; yet we sometimes con fresh issued prospectuses aa 
earnestly as if we were about to take from two to five hundred 
shares. We require neither tutors nor cooks, governesses nor 
housemaids, roan geldings nor dappled grey cobs — ^but somebody 
always does ; and, therefore, as we affect to be philosophers, we 
say, in the spirit of the old Roman, '* I am a man; whatever con- 
cerns humanity concerns me." Above all do we sympathise with 
the ingenious inventors, who are persuaded that if any kind body 
would just hold out his purse to be emptied, they would realise 
fortunes. Such may be seen in every paper. We pick up one, 
out of several recent papers lying at our elbow, and looking in 
the most random manner, find one addressing ** Bromoters of 
Science,", but warning people not to apply unless they can com- 
mand <:^10,0Q0 ; another telling " Capitalists" that he offers them 
an opportunity, " which is seldom or ever to be met with, of 
yielding an immense fortune," and asking for a gentleman witk 
firom £2000 to j^OQO ; and e third from a lady->dear, honest* 
ingenious soul I — who would fill the pockets of anybody that woakl 
advance her £6Q. 

But we cannot say tM we Vl^e to see a cleigymtta " Ia ^ 
orders," and of " evangelical principles," advertising for a chapel 
to rent or buy, for that looks (though the transaction may be n^ 
enough in p^culiir cases) like turning religion into a job ; nor 
can we qrmpathise with those who offer five, ten, fifty, gr a hundred 
poundst foe « situation, for that has the lyppearance of a meakinip 
britiei— in PjubUn ^ey do it after an Irish and droll foahion, for, 
ins^4 o| saying openlj ^d broadly fifty pounds, an advertiser 
offers ^ i^nX^t* l^or ^ wq like to see advertised, as was the 
q^e Ae o^er d^y, « genuine h>ck of Hilton's hair, for that ie ea 
ti p^r wi^ ^f q^x of a child's canl. And we feela kind of half. 
nervous sensi^tion when wie see an advertisement for a secretary, or 
for a ifiBSiter^ tQ an endpwed school, or for a matron to a workhooae, 
otr. for 4 manager tfi a banking company, or even for a porter to a 
warehouse: for we can see the news running like wildfiire, th« 
crowds runqii^ like mad, the certificates signing, the letters 
writing* heaven and earth moved, to secure the ''berth." O^! 
may it never be our lot to form ope of a thousand candidatea Ibr a 
situation of £300 per annum; nor one in five hundred compete 
tors for a prize easay, the sncoessfol candidate to receive fifty 
pounds ! And this brings us to our last observatiop, far our glaaa 
is ru2* : firstly, newspapers, in providing for the mere paaaing gra- 
tification cf the moment, are storiqg up for more ample materiala 
for future Yantorj^ tl^ im absolute monarch could aooomplish, 
with a whole, ho^t; of derlMi chxpniic^^rftf and annaliafa, in hia 
train ; and, secondly, &/ all materials for fhtore history ] 
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except the adyertisiDg columns of the Timst, what eitixnate woukl 
he Ibnned of our aooud state? ''The people of the island whieh 
was called Great Britain,'* might the historian of the year 2555 
write, " were cannibab of a strange and peculiar order i they not 
only lived upon one another, hut they swallowed each other whole i 
and there was a huge worm in the entrails of their social ezistencey 
iHilch had a million mouths, and etery mouth cried Qtve, giye I end 
y«t they were never satisfied I" 

I I ■ ■■ I ■ ■ I I ■ . . ■-.... ^ ti ... - ■ I ■■■ ■ ■■■. ■■■■I ■■■ ■■ ■IW W I 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 
Piiyans pu TssuaiI'* of Bayard in Dauphiny, who obtained 
tiM cnTiable distinction of the good as well as that of the coura- 
foooa hnight, was bom in the year 1476. He was the second ion 
of Aymen de Terrail, also a distinguished knight ; who^ at the age 
of foorseore, ibeling that death was iMt approachiag, called his 
foor SOBS to his bedside, in the preeenee of their mother, to leani 
|h)m their own tips the paths of lifb they each wished to pursue. 
Tbe eldest, George> hoping to keep up the dignity of his fkmily, 
desired never to leave the chatean, and dutifully to attend upon 
hia ftither lo the end of his days. 

*' Very weU," replied the old man i '* atnoe tiion Wvert ^ 
heuse, thou shalt stay at home to fight the bears." An occu- 
pation, it must be stated, neither easy nor inglorious; for Sir 
Bruin was by no means a despicable enemy, and kept the hunters 
not only constantly vigilant, but afforded them great and frequent 
periL 

Pierre's torn came next ; and, to the delight of his father, he 
choae the profession of arms ; hoping, as he said, to emulate the 
fune of an ance»try« whose warlike deeds already graced the pages 
of history. 

" My child !'* eiclaimed the &ther, weeping for joj, '* may God 
gjive thee grace lo do so." * 

The other two sons chose the church, of which they afterwards 
became important dignitaries. How Pierre folfilled ^ high 
vocation he had selected* we shall ipreeently relate ; but what 
soeoesa the ehler brother met with against tiie hearq no historian 
bath recorded. 

A more graphic picture of the latter days of chivaliy could not 
he nresented tnan that which the memoirs of Bavard afbrds i for, 
besides that kind of interest which is derived m»n adventurous 
deeds performed at a time when the son of every countrv gen-> 
tleman in Europe, who aspired to knighthood, became the hero of 
mai^ a romantic iieat, the biography of the *'||ood knight" exhi* 
hits wmxki passing detaila of the domestic habits of the time» — 
every trait of his ebaracter and adtenture of hie life having been 
vecofdcd, and carefully preserved* 

So impatient was the isther to see hie young aspirant equipped» 
that, the morning next after the solemn scene by the bedside, he 
despatched a messenger for his wife's brother, Monseigneur the 
Abbot of Esnay, who arrived at the Chllteau de Bayard the same 
evening. Other zeUtions were assembled, and Pierre " waited on 
them at dinner." * After which, the funily conclave agreed that 
be should enter the eervioe of the Duke of Savoy, between whom 
and the house of Bayard there had long existed a firm friendship. 
Tlie whole matter seems to have been conducted with the utmost 
Uiw the fbUowing momiiy was the time fixed on for his 
ion to ^ duke. The bishop sent ofiT in all speed to 
for hia tailor, who, promptly arriving with . sundi^ 
assistants, worked aU ni|^t with such diligence, that, after break- 
Csrt, the embryo soldier pves«&ted hims^ in the castle court in 
hia new giirments» mounted on a fine litde hetse, which hia uncle 
had given him } end his daring and successful feats, in spite of the 
animal's efforts to throw him^ excited the admiration of the 
beholderst and gave eacoMt oC hU fiatnre profidencj in horseman- 
ship. 

His motheff» who had been sitting a one of the towers weeping, 
called him apart» and entreatsd him *' to love and serve God, snd 
never te omit the duty of praying nigjltt and moming,~to be loyal 



in word and deed,— to be kind to the widow and orphan, and 
bountiful to the poor." Then taking a little purse, containing 
six gold crowns, " from her sleeve,'' gave them to her son. deli« 
vering at the same time a little portmanteau with his linen, to one 
of the bishop's attendants, whom she also chaiged to pray that 
the servant of the squire, under whose care Pierre might h% 
placed, would look well after him till he grew older; aiequest that 
was to be enforced by a gratuity of two crowns, with whieh «h« 
abo entrusted the bishop's attendant. 

Chamberry, the seat of the dukes of Savoy, was at no great dis- 
tance, and Pierre arrived there with his uncle oa the evening sitev 
his departure from home, and the next morning he was formally 
presented to the duke, who courteously accepted him '* as a good 
and Uu present ; with the hope that God would make him a b««va 
man,'' 

A period of six months, passed in the Cunily of the Savoy, w« 
so well employed bv the young apprsnH det •rme^, in wreallii«» 
leaping^ riding, and throwing the bar,— beaidee fre^ioent preeepta 
and exercises of a moral and spiritual nature,^ that he was thought 
worthy of presentation to Charles the Eighth oC Franas. then at 
Lyons. But before that event, Pierre, as became an aspirant ta 
ail the honours and attrihates of knighthood, had ehoaea from the 
ducal court of his mistress a '* fayre Udye," en whom he set his 
affections, and who sincerely returned his passiea, which he hoped 
to increase bv such deeds in her service as should be worthy el her 
virtae and beauty. The lovers parted with many tears, bat 
alleviated their pangs by the mutual assurance of suck fre^amt 
eorrespondence by letter as was practicable in those timea; a 
promiae which, notwithstanding an event generally fatal to suc^ 
pledges, which afterwards oocurred, was foUhf uUy kept, even aatil 



* Vide *' The right JoyouSp and Pleaoant History of the Foats, Jwta, and 
Prowonetof Chevalier Baya^ the good Knight, without fear or reproach. 
By the LajwX Serrant.'' Translated from a ourioQS eld Frendi weik«» 



Bayard's axhibitioa of horsemanship before the kiag drew forth 
the applause of the whole court; which was in a manner perpetu- 
ated by the nickname of ** Picquet" it obtained for hisa. CharWe 
was so delighted with the curvetting of the horse, and the graoc of 
his rider, that, desiring to see Bayard repeat the acttoa, kept 
shotttiag ta the young horseman, ** piegneM, fieguem / " ('* spur, 

ri ")r-the royal pages and the rest of the bysUnders echoing 
Fovd, the whole arena resounded with ** picqmMy pkqneM I 
The king transferred Picquet to the earn of the Lord de Ligny, 
head of the noble house of Luxembourg, with whosa he continued 
as page until arriving at the age of seventeen, and then was en* 
roUad in De Ligny's company ; bat Pierre had made himself so 
great a favourite that he still retained his hoasehold ap|)QintsM«t, 
with an aUowanee of three horses and three hundred erowm a-ycar. 

We now approach a passage in Bavard*s history whieh makes as 
tremble for tike amu r^proch^ applied to his character $ bat we are 
foin to he eonsaled by the striking example the foUowiag transac- 
tion afbrda of the dangers of ambition and bad company. At 
Ibis tinse a Bargundian knight, one Clande de Vaudr^> hung up 
his shields — the chivalrie signal of a ehattcnge — at Lyons, and, 
with the king's permission, inrited aU adventurers ta eneaaatar 
him, either with spear on horseback, or with battle-axe on foot. 
Pie^uet k)Qked wietfaUy at the shields, and said, *' Ah, gaad 
lord, if I knew how to put myself in fitting array, I waald right 
gkidly taaeh them 1" by which aetiaa ha would have aigniflad his 
aeocptaDce of the ehsHenge. 

Now, it happeaed that Bmrd had formed an iatfaaaey with a 
eomrada nasaad BeUabee, who was evidently one of those Area, 
daring, UBeciwpakms young geatleaoen with wham the p r e fc ee i oa 
ef aims had foa maay years abounded. To tiua person Pkquet 
eaasamueated hia regret thai the wasit ef fitting acmoar smI 
horses would prevent him entering the lists against Vaadsti. 
Beilabre replied, «' Hast thou not a rich unele in the fill Ahhat of 
Seaay f fmr I^e%y we wiUgo to him, and, if he will net w pp l y 
the maaey, wa will make free with erosiar sad nutrat. Btat I 
believe, when he knows your good jatantlsas, ha wiM pradMee it 
willingly." 

Pked by this assusance, Picqwt hohily toaehtd the shislda, ta 
Ae utter aaiaaemeat of Mon^oyCi king at arms, who waa stationed 
in due fosm to write dofw» iha aame of each appellaat. *' How ! 
my young fi^nd," exelaimed tet aflker, '' aad do jrow andevtslM 
to camhat with Meseira Clands de Vaodr^, who is ana of tim 
fiercest knights in Christendom f* Pioqaet answered modestly, 
that «<^haonly dssived tolnam the use of arau from those who eoald 
teadi him ;^' aad hoped that, ^ with 6od*a graoe, he might da 
something to please his ladye*" In tnUdi, the young adventurer 
felt madk amre appreheneien at the preliminary interview with his 
uncle,, thaa at the enoouater wilb the '* fieraest of knighta." 

Tba twajdsadi hmtintiy ast aff foa Eiay»a»Athatliifawici af 
x2 
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Bellabre so far overcame the scruples of the halC-gradging prelate, 
that it not only procured an hundred crowns for Uie purchase of a 
couple of strong horses, but also an order, under the abbot's own 
hand, to Laurencin, a merchant of Lyons, to furnish the now 
happy nephew with such apparel as he might require, fiut here 
comes that part of the affair which makes one regret that our hero 
was Sana pew of abetting a dishonest act, and that his ready ac- 
quiescence in the scheme of BeUabre does not leave him quite sans 
reproohe. 

The moment the ftriends began their backward journey, the 
tempter exclaimed, while reading the good uncle's order, '| Ma 
Jby, when the gods send good fortune men should not refuse it ; — 
the order is unlimited — let us make the most of it !" and, on 
reaching the merchant's house, Bellabre boldly stated that his 
instructions were to have his young friend fitted out in a manner 
that should eclipse the whole court ; and, there being nothing to 
contradict him in the order, Laurencin supplied gold and silver 
stuffs, embroidered satins, with velvets and other silks, to the 
amount of eight hundred crowns ; while, not many hours after, 
the abbot's messenger arrived to restrict the order to an hundred 
and twenty. Perhaps, opinions in the chivalrous ages were much 
more liberal concerning such matters than they are at present ; 
for the royal serviteur, in relating this story, sets it in the light of 
an admirable practical joke, which the defrauded priest himself 
ought to have enjoyed. 

The military part of the adventure passed off well. Claude de 
Vaudr6 behaved like a good and valiant knight ; for, " whether it 
was Heaven decreed that the honour should be Bayard*8, or that 
Messire Claude de Yaudr^ did not, in courtesy, exert his wonted 
prowess against so young a combatant, certain it is that no one in 
the whole combat played his part better or so welL" In short, 
Picquet obtained from the ladies the honoura of the day, and the 
trick which had been played upon the Abbot of Esnay became a 
popular court-jest. 

After this adventure, Herre was equally successful in a similar 
one* Having been sent to his master's company stationed at 
Aire, he gave a tourney himself, and carried off the prizes against 
no less than forty-six opponents, who all did their best, and were 
not, like Claude de Vaudr^, merciful to his youth. But this mimic 
fighting was soon exchanged for active service. The expedition of 
Charles against Naples called Picquet into Italy, where he at once 
dbtinguished himself. 

The French king having entered Naples without a struggle, a 
league was formed between the Pope, the Spaniards, the republic 
of Venice, and the treacherous Lodovico Sforza, to intercept 
himself and his whole army : they waited for him at Fomovo, with 
forty thousand men, but were beaten by the French, who, with 
their Swiss allies, only numbered nine thousand. Bayard had 
two horses shot under him ; and was afterwards sent with the 
liord de Ligny to Ostia, to threaten Rome. Four hundred Spanish 
men-at-arms having fidlen into the hands of the little baud of 
French, one of the captains, named Sotomayer, was, among 
othera, put under Bayard's chaige, and having broken his parole, 
the luster, though suffering from ague, challenged him to fight, 
and killed him on the spot by a thrust in the throat This so 
wounded the pride of the Spaniards, that — there being a truce 
just then — they proposed a combat of thirteen to thirteen, 
which the French accepted, and won. Bayard and Lord Orosl 
having battled against thirteen adversaries during four hours, and 
at last gained the victory. On his return to France, Pierre, who 
had already attained the honour of knighthood, found the fame of 
his deeds had preceded him, and he was received wi^ every token 
of honour by his countrymen. 

During the interval of leisure which occurred soon after the 
accession of Louis XII. to the throne. Bayard paid a dutiful visit 
to the widow of his first patron, (for the Duke of Savoy had died 
dunug his absence); when he learnt, alas ! that bis ** ladye love" 
had become the wtte of the rich Seigneur de Fluxas. Instead of 
torturing himself with vain regrets, he rejoiced at the fair one's 
good fortune ; while she " desiring, as a virtuous woman might, to 
let the good knight see that Ae honourable love which she had 
borne him in her youth still lasted,*' advised him to hold a tour- 
ney ; while Bayard, so far from taking the smallest advantage of 
so frank a declaration, replied that he would rather die than press 
her with a dishonourable suit, and merely solicited ** one of her 
sleeves,*' and presently sent a trumpet to the neighbouring garri- 
sons, proclaiming a prize, consisting of the sleeve, with a ruby 
worth one hundr^ ducats, *' to him who should perform best at 
three strokes of the spear and twelve of the sword, in honour of 
the Dame de Fiuzas." Ab at Lyom, so in this instance, the good 



knight was pronounced the victor ; and, having referred the dis- 
posal of the prize to the lady, she gave the jewel to the knight who 
was thought to have done best after him, and kept the sleeve ** for 
his sake. ' Of all this the husband was a spectator ; but so weU 
did he estimate the charactera of the dame and her first lover, that 
he entertained no feeling of jealousy. 

In 1499, the Italian wars of Louis the Twelfth commenced, and 
Bayard was again summoned from jousts and tourneys to sieges 
and battles. While in garrison, about twenty miles from Milan, 
the good knight, having led out an adventure against three hun- 
dred of the enemy's horse, madly followed up an advantage he had 
gained into the very heart of the city, and was taken prisoner ; 
but, when the general knew who he was, he generously set him 
free. 

Soon after this occurrence. Bayard, being stationed at an out- 
post, received intelligence that a rich money-lender, escorted by a 
party of the enemy's horse, was on his way to the Spanish genenL 
Thero were two ways by which the party might pass, and, station, 
ing himsdf at one, and an ofScer, named Tardieu, at the other of 
the roads, the chevalier felt protty secure of his prey. It happened 
that he fell in with the prize, which was found to consist or fifteen 
thousand ducats. Tardieu demanded half of the plunder, having 
assisted, as he said, in the eatreprise (undertdung). Bayard 
refused the claim, saying, with a smile, " Truly — ^but you were 
not at the prise** (taking). Tardieu referred the dispute to the 
commander-in-chief, who decided against him ; which, however, 
he bore with the utmost good-humour, swearing, '' by St. Geoige, 
that he was a most unlucky dog !" 

** Are they not pretty things !" asked le bwi ehevaUer, tanta- 
lising his comrade by displaying the ducats. 

" They are, indeed," replied the disappointed Tardieu ; '*ha]f 
that sum would make me rich for life !** 

Bayard's answer was prompt as it was generous. " Only 
half?" he said; '< then take them." The astonished soldier fell 
on his knees, and expressed his gratitude with teara of joy. 

During this war, the chevalier concerted a scheme for captur- 
ing Pope Julius, whose allegiance to their enemies had rendered 
him extremely obnoxious to the French. His holiness would cer- 
tainly have been takei^ but for a snow-storm, which obliged him to 
return to the castle of St. Felice, whence he had started. As it 
was. Bayard so closely punned him, that, had the Pope not leaped 
out of his litter, and actually helped to raise the drawbridge with 
his own hands, he would have been taken. 

Though the good knight would have rejoiced in making his 
holiness a prisoner by stratagem, yet he would not countenance 
treachery against him. While at Ferarra with the duke, the latter 
proposed to get the Pope poisoned by means of a spy ; whereat 
the good knight said, *' O ! my lord, I can never believe that so 
worthy a prince as you will consent to so black a treachery ; and 
were I assured of it, I swear to you by my soul, I would apprise 
the Pope thereof before it were night." The duke shrugged up 
his shouldere, spat upon the ground, and said, '* My lord Bayar^ 
would that I had killed all' my enemies as I did that ! Howbeit, 
since the thing is not to your liking, it shall be given up." Thus, 
for the want of the good chevalier*s concurrence, the scheme was 
abandoned. 

Bayard next appears at the siege of Padua, which having been 
recovered by the Venetians, was besieged by the allies associated 
by the league of Cambray, to which the French were subscribers. 
Tlie command of the whole army was entrusted to the Emperor 
Maximilian " the moneyless." The place was fortified with con- 
summate labour and skill, and before the besiegere could take up 
their ground there were four barricades to be won upon the 
Vioensa road, two hundred paces apart from each other. The 
charge of winning them was entrusted to Bayard, who gained the 
firet and drove the enemy back to the second, whidi wna also 
taken after a good half-hour's assault. The defendants were pur- 
sued so closely, and with such good effect, that instead of maldng 
a stand at the third barrier, they betook themselves at once to the 
last ; where they made a resolute stand, and the conflict continaed 
for about an hour with pikes and arquebusses. The good knight 
grew impatient, and said to his companions, ** these people detain 
us too long, let us alight and press forward to the barrier!" 
Some thirty or forty gens-d'armes immediately dismounted, and 
raising their visora and couching their lances, pushed on to the 
barricade. But the besieged were continually reinforced by fresh 
troops from the city, and Bayard seeing this, exclaimed, ** they 
will keep us here these six yeara at this rate ; sound the trumpet, 
and let ever^ one follow me !" and he led on so fierce an assault 
that the Italians retired at pike's length from the barricade. ** On, 
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oomrmdes !'' he cried, '* thej are ours V* and leaping the barrier, 
lie was gallanti J followed, and not less perilously received ; but the 
sight of his danger excited the French, and he was speedily sap- 
ported in such strength that he remained master of the ground. 
'< Thus were the barricades before Padua won at mid-day, whereby 
fhe French horse as well as foot acquired great honour ; above all, 
fhe good knight to whom the honour was universally ascribed." — 
This was all the glory won by the besiegers, for the town proved 
too well fortified for their most strenuous efforts, and the siege 
was raised. 

The siege of Brescia, which was laid in 1512 by the French 
under Gaston de Foix, the young and heroic Duke of Nemours, was 
not less disastrous to Bayard tlun it was to the town and inhabit- 
ants. The chevalier, having objected to the plan of attack, pro- 
posed the substitution of dismounted cavaliy for infantry at a 
particular point, exposed to the deadly aim of the enemy's 
arquebossiers. The Duke replied, ** You say truly, my Lord 
Bayard, but where is the captain who will expose his troop to so 
much danger ?" ** That will I,'* said the good knight, ** and be 
assured that the company whereof I have the charge, will this day 
do honour to the king and you.'* 

After the duke had summoned the city, and the assailed had 
refused to surrender it, a general assault was determined on. 
The ascent being slippery, De Foix, " to show that he would not 
be among the last, doffed his shoes,*' and many followed his 
example. They won the rampart, and Bayard was the first person 
who entered, admost immediately receiving a deep wound in the 
thigh, from a pike which broke and was left hanging in the wound. 
•* Comrades," said he, ** march on, the town is won. As for me 
I can go no farther, I am slain !" 

As soon as the citadel was taken, they carried him into the 
goodliest mansion they could find. The owner, a man of great 
wealth, had fled to a neighbouring convent, leaving his wife and 
two fair daughters to the mercy of a soldiery, who pillsged and 
massacred the inhabitants without restraint. The daughters hid 
themselves in a hay-loft, and the mother beseeching Bayard and 
his troop to spare their lives, was answered, ** Madam, it may 
be that I shall not recover from this wound of mine ; but while I 
five no wrong shall be done to you or your daughters." He then 
sent an escort for the husband, who was conducted safely home. 
The family, however, considered themselTes as his prisoners, and 
all their goods and chattels as his property by the lot of war ; and, 
seeing the generous temper of the good knight, administered to his 
wants with such assiduity, and treated his wound vrith so much 
skiU, that he was not long in recovering. On the day of his 
departure, hoping that a handsome offering might prevent his 
exacting a ruinous sum, the lady entered his room, and presented 
him with a steel box full of ducats. Bayard laughed, and asked 
how many ducats there vrere there? The lady answered only 
2,500, but if he were not content therewith a larger sum should be 
produced. He refused to take any, but being entreated with an 
earnestness which proved the sincerity of his hostess, he sent for 
her daughters, and giving each of them one thousand ducats 
towards their marriage-portions, desired that the remaining five 
hundred should be (Ustnbuted among the poor nuns whose con- 
vent had been pillaged. Such instances of Bayard's generosity 
were by no means few. Indeed, he never retained more of the 
money which the fortune of war brought into his possession than 
was sufficient to supply his immediate wants, generally distributing 
the ransoms he received for his prisoners amongst the soldiers of 
his troop. 

Scarcely recovered from his wound. Bayard was summoned to 
Frsnce to fly to the relief of Terouenne, hotly besieged by the 
troops of the then young Henry YIII. of England. Though the 
encounter which ensued did no honour to the French army. 
Bayard did not partake of the disgrace. From the exceeding haste 
with which the Gallic horsemen thought it prudent to fly fi^m the 
English lances, the f^y before Terouenne has been celebrated as 
'* the Battle of Spurs." During that precipitous retreat, the good 
knight, coming to a narrow pass through which only one soldier 
coold advance at a time, he commanded a halt, and succeeded in 
gaining sufficient time for the French army to re-form and renew 
the action ; but was, unhappily, taken prisoner for his gallantry. 
Being taunted by one of his enemies with the question, '* How 
came it that Bayard, who it was said never retreated, turned his back 
upon them ?" he replied, ^* If I had fled, I should not have been 
here." His country was too sensible of his value to allow of 
leaying him long in the hands of enemies, and the good chevalier 
was speedily ransomed* 



Soon after the accession of Francis I. to the throne of France, 
in 1515, Bayard returned to Italy, the old scene of warfare, and 
fought against the Swiss allies of Ludovico Sforza by the side of 
his sovereign at the battle of Marignano, one of the most sangui- 
nary conflicts that had ever been fought on Itidian ground ; for it 
is a curious fact, that the warfare in those times — before the 
uniyersal employment of ** villanous saltpetre"-— were much in the 
nature of astauts d^arme$, performed according to strict rule. 
Whatever combatants were weary of fighting withdrew, their places 
being supplied with fresh men ; and the battle was idways inter- 
rupted by the approach of night. Hence the loss of life at 
Marignano— of which it has been recorded that <' all other fights 
compared with this were but as children's sport ; this is the war 
of giants" — ^was looked upon by the Venetians, who came up just 
at its close, as prodigious. Francis having been witness of 
Bayard's romantic and daring feats, desired to receive the honour 
of knighthood at the Chevalier's hands, and Bayard had the 
honour of dubbing his majesty on the field. 

After various services — among the most signal of which was 
the successful defence of Mgyikres on the Netherland frontier— 
we again find the good knight in the heat of battle at Ravenna, and 
though success attended his companions in arms, he received a 
wound which laid his shoulder-bone bare. He was, however, able 
to cross the Alps, and visit his uncle at Grenoble, where he was 
seized vrith a fever. 

At the disastrous battle of Sesia the ban chevalier received his 
death-wound. He was conducting the rear of the French army 
when retreating in good order before the Spaniards, when a stone 
from a hacquebut struck him across the loins and fractured his 
spine. He instantly knew it was a death-stroke, and exclaimed, 
'* Jesus !" and, after a pause, added *' O God, I am slain !" He 
then drew forth his sword, and kissing the cross at its handle, pro- 
nounced these words audibly : ** Alitersre met, Deus, secundum 
magnam tnisericordiam tuam / " He did not immediately fall from 
his horse but held by the saddle-bow, till his steward lifted him oif 
and placed him under a tree ; .and there, earnestly gazing on th« 
cross of his sword, confessed to his servant, there being no priest 
near. No entreaties would induce him to consent to being moved, 
and he urged his companions not to linger with him lest tiiey might 
be taken l^ the Spaniards. When they came up and understood who 
he was, they treated him with the most honourable kindness. A 
tent was spread for him, and he was laid upon a camp-bed ; and 
a priest having been procured, he confessed devoutly. The 
Spanish general, the Marquis of Pescara, on seeing him, 
exclaimed, ** Would God, gentle Lord Bayard, that by parting 
with a quart of my own blood (so that could be done without loss 
of life), and by abstaining from flesh for two years, I might have 
kept you whole and my prisoner ; for my treatment of you should 
have manifested how highly I honoured the exalted prowess that 
was in you." After this eidogium, Bayard uttered a prayer :— - 4 

" My God ! I am assured that thou hast declared thyself ever 
ready to receive into mercy, and to forgive whoso shall return to 
thee with a sincere heart, however great a sinner he may have 
been. Alas I my Creator and Redeemer, I have grievously 
offended thee during my life, of which I repent vrith my whole 
souL Full well I know, that had I spent an hundred years in a 
desert on bread on water, even that would not have entitled me to 
enter thy kingdom of heaven, unless it had pleased thee of thy 
great and infinite goodness to receive me into the same ; for no 
creature is able in this world to merit so high a reward. My 
Father and Saviour ! I entreat thee to pass over the faiUts by me 
committed, and show me thy abundant clemency instead of thy 
rigorous justice." 

With these words expired In the year 1524, at the age of forty-> 
eight, Pierre de Terndl, ** the chevalier without fear or re- 
proach," one of the last and best representatives of the days of 
chivalry. 

The Spanish general appointed certain gentlemen to bear his 
body to a church, where solemn service was performed over it for 
two days ; and his own people carried it home for interment. The 
magistrates of Grenoble, with most of the inhabitants and nobles 
of ^e surrounding country, went out to meet the much-honoured 
corpse, and it was finally deposited in the convent of minims 
which the Abbot of Esnay had founded. A monument was after- 
wards erected to him there, not by die king whom he had served 
so faithfully— not by the nation of which he is the proudest boast, 
but by an individual no otherwise connected with him than 
as being a native of the same province, and an admirer of his 
worth. 
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THE JEW OUTWITTED BY THE SAILOR. 

If is curious and amusing to witness, on p*j-duf in « mtn-of- 
w«r, the operation of dealing between a seamen and a Jew. They 
tneet with a perfect undersunding that each shall endeaTour to 
•verofeach, or, more plainly speaking, to cheat the other* The 
■eaman, whose character for disinterestedness Si proTerbial» 
although acrupulously honest in other respects, has not the 
imallest compunction in cheating,— or rather in attempting to 
cheat, for he seldom succeeds in cheating— a Jew. We need 
hardly state that, in the endeavour, he generally beoomes the prey 
of his more wary and subtle opponent. 

During the time that large payments were made in bank paper, 
a Tcry common and successful practice adopted by the Jew to 
defraud his sailor customer, was to return change fbr a note of leM 
Taiue than the one he had aceepted in payments The seaman, 
hating received a large sum at the pay -table, in notes of different 
value, crammed into his pockets, thought himself clever in bating 
a few shillings in the value of an article, when he waa often put off 
with change for a two or a >fetf, instead of a ten^ponnd notei 
Disputes sometimes arise ; bat, as the men are usually half-stupid 
with drink, and can give no clear aooount of the mode in which 
ttiet have spent their money,— -^u, moreover, they are flrequently 
fobbed by the women,-^'-and the accused party is loud in protest* 
ing his innocence by the most solemn asseverations, there is a 
difficulty, or nearly an impossibility, in obtaining proof and 
redress. We, however, recollect an occasion (and it is a solitary 
one) when a seaman cheated a Jew at his own practice ; and the 
truth was only discovered several months after the event happened, 
by the confession of one of the parties. 

Upon an occasion of paying prize-money to the crew of a fHgate 
in Plymouth Sound, at the commencement of last war, a boat- 
swain's mate complained to the first lieutenant, that a Jew had 
defhiuded him of a ten-pound note, which he had given in payment 
fot a hat, tendering him the change of a two-pound note instead. 
The charge was sifted with more than ordinary attention, as both 
parties courted investigation, and reference was made to the prise- 
agent's books, for the number of the ten-pound note paid to the 
complainant The note in question was missing, but it appeared 
that the two-nound note, which the Jew insisted he had received 
in payment, had fbrmed part of the complainant's share, and aa 
the missing note could not be found upon him, the case was di^ 
misaed, on the supposition that the charge was either unfounded, or 
that the Jew had put away the note before a aearch waa made* 
The reference to the prize-agent's books in the cabin, when the 
business of payment had not concluded, gave the seaman the idea of 
a deep-laid scheme, which he put in practice about a twelvemonth 
Afterwards. 

The frigate having been fortttnate in captures, prixe-money or 
wages were always paid (oftentimes in considerable sums to the 
petty officers), on the day before sailing. The share of the 
boatswain's mate on the next occasion was upwards of seventy 
pounds, and he was paid in a fifty-pound and smaller notes. When 
matters had arrived at a tolerable state of bustle on the main deck, 
the business of the dealing at its height, bank-notes passing in 
payment for watches and other articles with extraordinary rapidity, 
this boatswain's mate, having taken a messmate into his plot, 
exchanged his fifty-pound note with his colleague for a five, and 
sent him to the devoted Jew, with instructions to purchase a 
jacket. This was effected, the note tendered, and the change 
received. Not Ions after, the boatswain's mate approached the 
same stand, and, aner a little haggling, bought a handkerchief, or 
some cheap article, and gave the five-pound note in payment. 
Now, it is contrary to the practice of the children of Israel to 
conclude any bargains so bng as a buyer seems disposed to extend 
his purchases, and although on thm occasions they take the 
precaution to secure payment for the first article delivered, they 
are relaetant to render up change and dose the dealing, tintil 
fbrther solicitation to buy becomes hopdess. After a whilei a 
final denial for Airther dealing vm accepted, and the change ten- 
dered. Our strategist requii^ the balance o( fifty, instead of five 
pounds; high words arose, recriminations and allusions to the 
former affair vrere bandied, and an appeal once more made to the 
same first-lieutenant, on the same quarterdeck. The officer 
adopted his former eoerse, and, on reference, ascertained diat a 
fifty.pound note found on the Jew was paid to the complainant 
So fhf things looked suspicious ; but the dealer aseerted that he 
could point out the man fh>m whom he received it. The hands 
were turned up, the crew passed in review, and he immediately 
■elected the individual, who denied the charge, stating, in expla- 



nation, that he had paid for hii purchase wiUi a >fee-pott&d note, 
and received change for the same, which he produced. No other 
money than what he accounted for vras found upon him ; vrldlst 
reference to the prixe-agent showed that he had received the Tcry 
five»pound note produced. The matter vraft now deAr : die Jew 
attempted to call witnesses, but no f\lrther hearing was pertnltteiL 
He vras turned out of the ship, with his wares, amidst th« oppro- 
briums of the crew ; and even his own Aratemity joined in the cry, 
so condusive did the case appear. 

We have related this circumstance because it is one eim oef- 
tainly the only one we ever knew^where A seaman smcoeeded in 
cheating a Jew ; and it is remarkable, that the two men ooncemed 
hi this dishonest proceeding were the best seamen in the ship, 
and wouldprobably have given their last shilling to any deserving 
object When, after a length of time, the matter became known 
to the first lieutenant, he obliged the boatswain's mate to make 
restitution to the suffering par^, on the ship's return to port; bat 
the Jew was never afterwards permitted to come on board s neither 
could the two seamen be persuaded that they had oommlttod my 
offence in conspiring to '* do a Jew." 



THIB GARDEN. 

How Tainly men themsdvii amax*, 
To win the palm, the oak, or bays t 
And their incessant labours see 
Crown'd from some single herb, or tree» 
Whose short and narrow-verged shade 
Does prudently their toils upbraid ; 
While all the flow'rs, and trees, do ekiM 
To weave the garlands of repose. 

Fkir Quiet, have I found thee here, 
And Innocence, thy sister dear ! 
Mistaken long, I sought you then 
In busy companies of men. 
Your sacred plants, if here bdow. 
Only among the plants will grow* 
Society is all but rude 
To this deUdous solitude. 

Nd white nor red was ever seen 
So am'rous as this lovely green. 
Fond lovers, orud as their fiame. 
Cat lA these trees their mistress* nasM. 
Little, alas 1 they know or heed. 
How far these beauties her exceed ! 
Fair trees I where'er your barks I wound. 
No name shall but your own be found. 

When we have run our paidons' heel, 
Love hither makes his best retreat. 
The gods, who mortal beauty chase, 
sun in a tree did end their raoe» 
Apollo hunted Daphne so. 
Only that she might laurel grow ; 
And Pan did after Syrinx speed. 
Not as a nymph, but for a reed* 

What wond^rous life is this I leed I 
Ripe apples drop about my head. 
The lusdous dusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do oruah their wine* 
The nectarine, and ourious peash, 
Into my hands themseWes do reaoh. 
Stumbling on mdons, es I pass, 
InsnarM vrith fiow^rs, I fall on grtii. 

Meanwhile the mind, firom pleasure lesSf 
Withdraws into its happinesa t 
The mind, that ocean where each khiA 
Does straight its own resemblance find. 
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Vet it creit«, tHiDsoefading IheSd, 
fir other worlds, an^ other seis ; 
AnnifailAtiiig all that's mftde 
Tb ft green thought in A green shade. 

fiere at the fottntain^S Sliding foot, 
As at some fhiit-tree's mossy root, 
Casting the body's rest aAide, 
My sonl !tt«t> the boughs does glide : 
There, Uke a bird, it sits and sings, 
Then whets, and daps its silver iHngft i 
And, till prepared for longer flight, 
Wayes in its plumes the Tarious light 

Such was tile hMppj garden state, 
While man there walk'd without a mats : 
After a place so pure and sweet, 
What other help could yet be meet I 
But 'twas beyond a mortal's share 
To wander solitary there : 
Two paradises are in one, 
To live in paradise alone. 

How #en the skilful gArd'ner dret^ 
Of flow'rs, and herbs, this dial new : 
Where, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a fi^rant sodiac rtin : 
And, as it wot-ks, th' industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we. 
How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckon'd but with herbs and flow'rs ? 

Andrew Marvkl. 



THE MUD-BATHS OP THE CRIMEA." 
To the many peculiar and remarkable objects in the Crimea 
which attract the attention of the scientific trayeller, the mud-baths 
of Sak certainly should be added. Sak is a Urge Tartarian village 
in the south-western part of the Crimea, and is situated near the 
north-eastern shore of Tusly, one of the largest of the numerous 
salt lakes in that peninsula. This lake is about six or seven wersts 
long, and nearly two or three broad. Its banks, which are of clay, 
w^ generally bi^ and steep ; but near ttie village of Sak, they are 
flat, or gentlv sloping. The country around, even to a great dis- 
tonce, is a slightly wavy and almost uniform plain, which only 
produces grass and a few plants of a kind of wormwood ; but no 
tree of any description is to be seen. There are flocks of 
dromedaries, horses, black cattle, and sheep ; and near the banks 
of the lake, are a few larks and whistling plovers. Towards the 
end of the month of June, when the writer resided in the village 
of Sak, almost all the plants of the plains were burnt up, by an 
miusnaUy wly and very scorching heat j a dead stillness reigned 
aroand, which was seldom interrupted except by the cvy of the 
whistling plover, and the chirping of the grasshopper. 

In winter, and the early part of spring, when the moisture of 
tile atmosphere has thoroughly soaked the parched plains, the 
rain-water and melted snow swell the salt lake, and cause it to 
overflow the lower parts of its banks. Later in spring, on the con- 
trary, and during summer, when the heat is excessive and there is 
but little rain, the water in the lake becomes very much diminished 
in consequence of evaporation, and leaves the flat parts of its 
banks exposed, particulariy near the village of Sak. When the 
water first recedes, the soil onlv remains soaked with a solution of 
the numerous salts wWch the lake contains; but when it recedes 
Ihrther, it leaves behind it, on account of its becoming by deirrees 
more concentrated, a thick layer of salt, which graduaUy extends 
over the surface of the exposed parts, and forms a general 
covering, that has exactly the appearance of smooth and 
shining ice. ' 

The salt is collected in summer, and heaped up on the banks of 
the kke in immense quantities, where it is purfeed by the rains 
and the action of the air for a whole year; and it is then sold for 



domestic purposes. Those parte of the soil that are deared by the 
removal of the salt are found to contain a great quantity of liquid, 
oonsisting of various kinds of salts of a black Colour, and tms is 
particularly the case in the neighbourhood of Sak i where, for a 
great length of time, this saline liquid has been used for medicinal 
purposes from May to September. A long and tolerably deep 
trench is dug, which, with the mud ^t is teken from it, is left to 
warm in the Ann ) the patient is then laid in the trenoh, and 
covered up with the mud, except his head and throat, when a 
copious perspiration soon takes place all over the body, and he 
must remain in this Situ&tion as long as he can. He is afterwards 
wasli^ with il«ter from the lake, oir is put In A bath of the same 
watery and is then liid in bed to promote a perspiration, wliich ia 
considered highly eflScaeious in promoting hui cure. 

This mud-bath has been found to be of the greatest service to 
persons afllicted with chronic rheumatism, chronic |out, and 
many other diSeaSM. Many have been entirely cured by it, trhen 
all other remedies have failed. Yet it must be observed, that 
some patiente, who have submitted to this mode of treatment, 
have been obliged to give it up aftei- the first or second trial, 
because their skin has become irriteted, their nervous system sud- 
denly disturbed, and their pulse violentJy agitated. 

The very efficacious effiecto which these baths have produced 
have extended their fame not only over the Crimeiu but also over 
the adjoining continent, and patients resort to mem in greater 
numbers every year. The accommodation in the poor ana mise- 
rable huto of the Tarters was not only very uncomforteble, but fbr 
many patiente even dangerous ; and it was also very etpensive. It 
must, therefore, be a great satisfaction to those who wish to try 
the mud-baths at Sak, that, for two years past, a tolerably larve 
and well-arranged dwelling-house has been erected there by the 
Russian government, in which any respectable person may have a 
very comforteble lodging, entirely free of expense. This house 
stands quite by itself, between the village of Sak and the lake, and 
consiste of one story of solid stone- work, of an oblong form, 
standing nearly due east and west It is ornamented in (he Eastern 
style, with several small towers. That side of the building which 
faces the south, and commands an extensive view of the lake and 
the surrounding country, has a projection the whole length of the 
house, which contains two dwellmg-rooms, and a deep verandah 
Supported by wooden pillars ; so that any of the inmates may be 
protected from the scorching rays of the sun While walking under 
it, or while inhabiting those rooms famng the south. A similar^ 
but narrower, verandah is on the north side of the building. Tha 
rooms have all tolerably high ceilings, t)nt vary in length and 
width. Some of them are lar^ enough for a family. The doori 
and passaf^ are so arranged, that several rooms may form A 
separate lodging for one family ; or one may be so separated from 
the others, that a person may live in it alone. The windows are 
large ind of clear |lass, and the rooms have deal floors. They are 
almost all much better funiished than those in any ot the inns in 
the Crimea, with the exception perhaps of the Hfttel de Paris, in 
Feodosia. Even beds and bedclothes are found in this new 
building, Which are but seldom met with in the inns of the Crimea. 
It is also kept exceedingly clean throughout, and strikes those 
who come to it from the hotels of Sympheropol tritfa a most 
agreeable surprise. There are two wings on the north side, which 
also contain dwelling-rooms ; to which are added, stebles, coach- 
houses, the house of the manager of the esteblishment, the kitchen, 
and two small houses for the servants ; and there are high stone 
walls which divide these buildings. The whole fbrms a quadran- 
gle, with a lai^ court-yard in the centre. There is plenty of oodl> 
pure, and well-tasted water ; and the domestic arrangemente are 
undertaken by the manager of the esteblishment 

The season for the baths begins on the 1st of July, When the 
principal physician of the city of Eupatoria comes to reside in th6 
mansion. A large tent, divided by partitiont into a great many 
small apartmente, is then erected over the plaoe where the mud- 
baths are to be formed ; the eround having been previously covered 
#ith a suiteble floor of boards. So that neither the tent nor the 
visitors may be in any daijger of shikin^ in the mire. The 
writer unfortunately arrived sofnewhat too late to see tiie tent 
erected and the baths used ; but he was informed^ that one side of 
the tent consiste of a long wooden frame covered with canvas, 
and contains as many doors sA 'there are dlvisidns within. These 
doors are all towards the south, and, when a trench is dug in 
any apartment for a patient, the door is left open, so that the 
rays of the noon -day sun may sufficientiy warm the trench and 
the mud that was taken out of it, befoit the patient is put into 
his bath. 
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OUTLINES OP MODERN DEPREDATION. 

Trb only remnant of the " mounted highwayman'' which we 
have in England, is the dead body of Dick Tnrpin» galvanised by 
Ainswortb, Dickens, Bcntley, Colburn, and Co. and made to per- 
form sundry strange antics, as if it were yet alive. So highly civi- 
lised have we become, that robbery and thieving have lost every 
particle of their supposed romance, generosity, and daring — ^the 
thieving of modem times never exhibits anything of the daring of 
the lion, though it still continues to be practised vnth all the 
sneaking cunning of the cat. On the strength of the old and trite 
axiom, that a knowledge of a disease is half its cure, we proceed to 
lay before our readers the outlines of modem depredation, as 
sketched for us by the Commissioners for inquiring into the best 
means of establishing a Constabulary Force throughout England 
and Wales. The foUowing facts are all drawn from their Report, 
recently published. 

** We find," says the Report, " no traces of mounted highway 
robbers amongst the class of habitual depredators, and could find 
no recent cases of the robbery of mails, or of travellers in stage 
coaches by robbers of that description. The last case of robbery 
by a mount^ highway robber, was that of a man executed for an 
offence of this description committed near Taunton in the year 
1831 . The suppression of highway robberies in the vicinity of the 
metropolis dates from the appointment of an armed horse-patrol. 
At present, the roads in the suburbs of the metropolis are traversed 
by your Majesty's subjects at all hours of the night, almost with 
the same security as in the day. Robberies in the neighbourhood 
of provincial towns are rendered more hazardous than here- 
tofore, by the increased number of turnpikes and other means of 
recognition and of detection. To the stoppage of coaches, and 
robberies by such acts of violence, have succeeded the simple 
thefts of parcels, which is a species of delinquency more safe and 
lucrative, and, as fiir as we are informed, they are more frequent 
than highway robberies were formerly. But footpad robberies, 
tiie robberies of single passengers committed with violence, are still 
io far frequent as to render travelling at night in many districts 
extremely insecure.'' The number of persons apprehended and 
committed for trial, in England, charged with robbery committed 
with violence, was 334 in 1836, and 290 in 1837. The following 
are some general statements : — 

Pirst : it is stated that there are, on an average, a hundred 
thousand commitments annually, of the able-bodied population to 
the jails of England and Wales ; and second, that from twelve to 
twenty thousand persons are constantly in the criminal jails. 
But we would, of course, form a very wrong notion of the amount 
of crime, if we were to frame our estimate of it from the number 
of commitments. The commissioners conjecture that there are at 
least 40,000 persons in England living wholly by depredation. 
Hie common answer of prisoners, as to the number of depredations 
in which they have been engaged, is ''Impossible to tell,*' " Can't 
recollect," **Too many to remember." Pickpockets — ^that is to 
say, the lowest class of thieves, who live by small and petty 
crimes — calculate that they must steal, at Uatt, about six pocket 
handkerchiefs (or things of that value) a day^ in order barely to 
live ; and these pocket-handkerchiefs are sold to the Jews in Field 
Lane, and similar places, for a shilling or one shilling and three- 
pence, each ; if one hi^ipens to be very good, the thief may get 
eighteen-pence for it. There are, reckoning in round numbers, 
about 800 professed pickpockets in the metropolis, and about 3700 
common thieves. If each of these steal, on an average, seven 
ihilltngs' worth daily ^ in order " to live," there is an amount of 
neariy sixteen hundred ponnds of T«l«e taken from the pockets 



&c. of the people of the '* great metropolis," every day, in the 
working out of wm department of crime ! One can hardly believe 
this — and yet the good folks of the Town Council of liTerpoo] 
reckoned in 1836, that in their town there were a thousand adult 
thieves, whose weekly income being not less than 40«. per week 
each, amounted to a total annually of £104,000; 500 ditto, who 
work and steal, whose fruit of crime was a round annual sum of 
j^26,000 ; and 1200 juvenile thieves, earning weekly 10#. eadi, 
amounting to ;^1,200 ; while the entire annual amount earned by 
the profbssors of crime and vice in the borough of Liverpool was 
set down at £734,240. 

We beg leave to call the attention of our readers to the foUowtng 
table. In Liverpool, Bristol, Bath, Hull, and Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, there are police establishments framed and conducted upon 
the principle of the Metropolitan. The following, therefore, is a 
comparative statement affirmed to have been prepared with great 
care, showing the character of the districts with which a police, 
acting upon the principle of an incessant and vigilant superintend- 
ence, has to deal. 

TABLE showing the number of Depredaton, Offenders, and Sutpectsd Per- 
sons, who have been brought within the cognizance of the Police of the 
following districts or placet in the year 1837, comprehending— 1. Persane 
who have no visible means of sulMistence, and who are believed to ttre 
wholly by violation of the law ; as, by habitual depredation, by fraud, by 
prostitution, fcc II. Persons following some ostensible and legal oceapa- 
iion, but who are known to have committed an offence, and are believed to 
augment their gains by habitual or occasional violation of the law. III. 
Persons not known to have committed any offences, bat known as aaaoci^tee 
of the above Classes, and otherwise deemed to be Suspkiooa Characteft :— 
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What I some of our readers may exclaim, the proportion of 
known bad characters in the metropolis is to the population as 1 
in 89 I Then, deducting the very old and the very young, and the 
sick, and the home-occupied, and the absent, every second or third 
person we pass in the streets must be a bad character, ready for 
cheating, swindling, robbing, or pocket-picking, as circumstances 
or inclination may permit or prompt I It is difficult to keep down 
a suspicion of exaggeration ; the returns are prepared by the only 
parties who can do so, the heads of the police ; and yet, however 
honourable these parties may be, one can hardly help thinking diat 
there must always be a strong tendency to augmentation, whea 
people, who live by their profession, are called upon to state the 
amount of business which they have to transact. 

But the table requires some explanation. Aro9ngst the 17,000 
bad characters of the metropolis are set down 2768 ^ hahitiial 
disturbers of the public peace," about 1300 vsgrants, and about 
7000 females leading an infamous life. This will leave about 5000 
who may be considered as habitual criminal offenders ; and whea 
we consider (as was stated in a recent Number) that there are 
between three and four thousand persons tried annuaUy at the 
Central Criminal Court, it does not appear that the numbers stated 
are wide of accuracy. 

There is another matter in the table which merits the tttentioo 
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of the reader. It is the colnmn headed *' Numbers in these classes 
migrant." Thus, out of the 17,000 bad characters in the metro- 
polis, 2712 (saj 3000) are set down as mgrants. These, it will 
be readfly condaded, are vagrants and thieres, who start upon 
proTincial excursions, either at stated periods or when they find it 
convenieni to do so. For the reception of these travellers, there 
are lodging-houses — thieving hotels— over the whole country. 
•• The trampers' lodging-house is distinct from the beer-shop or 
the public-house, or any licensed place of public accommodation ; 
it is not only the place of resort of the mendicant, but of the 
eommon thief; it is the < fiash-house' of the rural district ; it is 
the receifing house for stolen goods ; it is the most extensively 
estaUished school for juvenile delinquency, and commonly, at the 
same time, the most infamous house in the district" These 
iumses abound everywhere: a tramper states, that there is a 
lodging-house for *' travellers " in every village ; and that these 
travellers tell the people that they are seeking for work, but 
inwardly pray to God they may never get it I Metropolitan 
lodging-house keepers have establishments in the proiinces, 
managed by their ** agents.*' These low lodging-houses issue 
their '' cards." It is stated that there are from 150 to 200 of them 
in Chester; they are numerous in Brighton; and about 2000 
trampers frequent Chehnsford in the course of a year. In the 
small town of Llanfyllin, there are three lodging-houses. One of 
these is kept by an old woman, known by the name of Old Peggy. 
She never lets a tramp go to bed without money or money's worth, 
and the broken victuals a tramp brings home is sold by her to poor 
persons who keep dogs, — such as rat-catchers, &c. One man 
told a druggist of the town, that for twopence Old Peggy would 
give him scraps enough to keep his dog for a week or more. This 
druggist stated that Old Peggy has often come to him, saying, 
" God bless you, doctor, sell me a ha*porth o' tar." When first 
applied to, he asked, ** What do you want with tar ?" The reply 
was, " Why, to make a land sailor, I want a hap'orth just to 
daub a chap's canvas trousers with ; and that's how I makes a land 
sailor, doctor !' " 

We shall give, in another article, some details, taken from the 
personal narratives of thieves, as communicated to the commis- 
sioners, which will illustrate the manner in which these ** travel- 
lers " carry on their operations : meantime, we proceed with our 
<• outlines." 

Plundering the cargoes of passage-boats on the canals has 
hitherto formed a great branch of modem thieving. Owing to the 
number of small tunnels through which the boats on the canals 
have to pass, the goods are covered with a tarpaulin, instead of 
having a hatchway over them. The *' art and mystery" of ab- 
straction has accordingly been extensively practised, from the 
captains of these boats down to the humblest labourer on the 
banks or about the locks. Mr. Pickford, of the firm of Pickford 
and Co., says, they ** can pilfer from a bale of silk almost, if not 
quite, without its being known ; they can take out of a bale of 
silk just one hank, without undoing the stitches, and it makes a 
Tery trifliug deviation in the weight, which can hardly be detected. 
llien with tea. If they have a large lot of tea on board, they 
make just a little sort of break in the corner of the chest ; a tea- 
diest is never without some sort of break ; and they take a 
handful out of one and a handful out of another. " The packages 
that go aboard of these boats are packed by hydraulic presses, and 
BO firm as to form an arch, so that the centre, when drawn out, 
will not decrease the bulk of the whole. The boatmen rob the 
packages in the most ingenious maimer ; taking impressions of the 
seals on corks, and resealing ; matching the cord with which the 
packages are secured,— the captain of the boat generally keeping 



an assortment of cord for that purpose ; and stopping at conve- 
nient places for the purpose of ** breaking bulk." *' When,*' says 
a depredator, "we took wine or spirits, we knocked a hoop aside, 
and made a hole on one side for letting out the liquor, and one on 
the otiier for letting in air : when we had taken what we wanted, 
we put water in to make ft up, and pegged up the hole, and 
replaced the hoop. We had a borer for drawing sugar or dry 
goods ; we slipped the hoop, made a small hole under it, and took 
what we liked." *• As an honest labourer," says another depreda- 
tor, " for factory work, I got eleven shillings to thirteen shillings ; 
but, while I was boating, I have made fifty shillings in one trip, by 
taking goods out of packages. I have cleared five pounds in a 
week by depredations." And another says, " When boating, I 
always took a little of somethmg every journey. The highest sum 
I got was twenty-five pounds one trip. The whole crew were 
engaged in depredations, and I did as my companions did, and 
took goods of all sorts, which they sold to the different receivers 
on the canal. If we got one half for it, we thought well : the 
captain was the salesman, and used to have two shares for his 
trouble and risk, he having to make all deficiencies good.*' '' We 
never feared anything," adds another, «' for there are no constables 
on the canals. There are a few bank-riders on the canal, but the 
driver gives us the signal, and we get the cloth down, and make 
aU right." 

Poaching, sheep-stealing, highway robbery, and pilfering, pre- 
vail in the rural districts. Near towns, where facilities exist of 
disposing of farm and garden produce, thieving is carried on 
systematically. At one place, it was a practice for thieves to take 
orders from purchasers for fruit whilst it was growing. ''A 
farmer told me the other day," says a witness, ** of a great bargain 
he had made ; he got from such a one twenty-eight shillings a ton 
for his mangel wurzel. * Why, the fellow sells it himself again at 
twenty-five shillings ; there must be something wrong somewhere.' 
The farmer took the hint, and investigated the case. A day or 
two day after, the man came again for half a ton. He had it as 
usual ; but he was followed, and, on exflinination, we found the 
half-ton to be twenty-two hundred weight, instead of ten ! " 

A prisoner was asked, *' What is your calling in life ?— A 
labouring man on a farm. 

<* What are you here for ?— They said I took some potatoes. 

*' They very often steal in your neighbourhood ? — ^There is a 
deal of robbery. 

*' What sort of robberies are committed in your neighbourhood t 

Sometimes housebreaking ; sometimes one thing, sometimes 

another, just as they gives their minds to. 

*'' When persons are plundered, they go and tell the constable ? 
— No, they don't ; they * make it away' (they compromise it) with 
the people as robbed them. 

** Do they break into gentlemen*s houses ? — Sometimes ; but 
they break more into one another's cottages, and take just what 
they may like. 

** Is there any sheep-stealing ?— Yes, sometimes a sheep goes. 

" If a sheep is stolen, do they sell it to the butchers, or salt it 
down for their own use ? — They salt it, and bury it in some place 
under ground, and put a large flag (stone) over it. 

'* Do the farmers go to the constable ? — No. 

" Are they afraid ?— ^Yes ; they are afraid that worse may happen 
after to them. 

" Is there any magistrate ? — Yes, about five miles off; they be 
terrible strict about poaching. 

** Do the housebreakers go in gangs ?— Yes, seven or eight to a 
housebreaking job. 

" Do they travel any distance to commit robberies ?— Yes ; 
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ihej will ^ t#elTe or fourteen niiles 6nt to housebfeakitag or 
poaching. 

" Do these men spend their time idling about all day ?— they 
are always idle by day, and spending money at beer.honses. 

*' Hiey have plenty of money ? — Lots of it, always. 

** Is it well known that they are housebreakers and fhieves ? — 
Yes. 

"Are they watched ?— The f5Eirmer« watch their dwn houses, not 
knowing when they may be attacked ; these feUows are getting so 
uncommon * hard-faced* (daring).** 

l*he coasta of England are disgraced by the practices of 
** wreckers,*' to an extent which ond can hardly believe of this 
humane, civilised, and Christian country, ti is indeed an iU wind 
that blows nobody good — so say the wreckers of Cornwall and 
Cheshire. On a portion of the Cheshire coast, not far from 
Liverpool, the habits of the people are those of reckless wreckers. 
They will rob those who have escaped the perils of the sea, and 
come safe to shore ; they will mutilate dead bodies for the sake of 
rings and personal ornaments ; — a hurricane generally produces io 
them a glorious harvest. Similar charges can be brought against 
the people of the south-eastern and the south-western coasts of 
England, though those of Cheshire and Cornwall are the worst. 
We lift up our hands in ama2ement and horror, when we hear of 
an African or a New Zealand tribe seizing some of our luckless 
ship\<recked countrymen, and either putting them to death or 
carrying them off captive; yet at this very hour, not only 
foreigners, but " our own people and our own kindred," can bear 
testimony to the fact, that tribes of savages dwell round the 
English coasts. But for the coast-guard, matters would be worse 
even than the; are. 



PETRIFYING SPRINGS IN TIBET. 

Ai^ extremely interesting acccmnt is given in the Asiatic 
Researches, voL xii., of a journey undertaken, and, after many 
dangets and privations, accompllahed, by Captain Moorcroft, to 
explore that pdrt of Little Tibet wheit the shawl goat is pastured ; 
tod also tci visit the celebrated lake M^Uisarowar, in the neighbour- 
hood of which the Indus has its origin. The lake has no outlet ; 
but as it is difiBciilt to imagine that evaporation can be su£Sciently 
powerful, in so cold a cllinate, to dissipate the large quantity of 
water brought into the lake, in the season of thaw, from the sur- 
rounding mountains, Mr. Moorcroft imagines that it may, when 
thus swollen, and at its highest level, communicate with lake 
Rawan, with which the river Sutlej is supposed to have a commu- 
hication. Of the difficulties and dangers of the journey it would 
be inlpossible to give a tondensed account ; paths were traversed 
which appeared impassable to any creature except the sure-footed 
goat of Tibet ; paths, before which even the *' mauvais pas'* of 
ibe Alps shrinks into insignificance ; torrents were crossed by 
means of bridges which seemed scarcely passable even for the light 
tread df the goat ; and to crown the whole, the party were obliged 
to endure molestation, delay, and even temporary captivity, by the 
savage inhabitants of these uncivilized regions. But the object 
was eventually gained ) and the account remains but one of the 
thousand proofs of what intrepidity and perseverance may 
achieve. The following is the description of some petrifying 
springs near Tirt^pfiri, on the river Sutlcg, which is an affluent of 
the Indus. 

'* To the west of the town, and about a quarter of a mile distant, 
•re the hot springs, forming one of the most extraordinary pheno- 
mena I have ever witnessed. From two mouths, about six inches 
in diameter, issue two streams, babbling aboat four inches higher 



than the level of the stony substance whence they escape. The 
water is very clear, and so hot, that the hand cannot bear to be put 
into it for an instant ; and a large volume of smoke curls round 
them constantly. They burst forth from a table of calcareoas 
stone nearly half an inch in diameter, and rused in most (daces 
ten or twelve feet above the plain on which it stands. This has 
been formed by the deposite from the water of the ^rings white 
cooling. Immediately surrounding the springs, the stone is as 
white as the purest stucco. The water flowing over a turfisoe netriy 
horizoutai, as it escapes from the vents forms shallow buiiis, of 
different size and shape. The edges of all these b«mt are 
curiously marked with indentations and projections, like fiw tops 
of mushrooms and fleurs-de-lis, formed by oalcareoiiB matter, pre- 
vented from uniting in one uniform line by the oontinnal but geafle 
undulation of the water entering into and escaping from tbe sevenl 
basins, which are emptied by smAll and smioesiive ftlla into the svr. 
rounding plain. By degrees, however, the fringed edge beoonei 
solid, and contracting tiw basin, of whidi the hoUow fills fikeviae, 
the water takes A new course and makes new itiertoirs wfaieh in 
their turn become solid. Aldiough the water appears perf ect ly 
transparMt, the caleareoiis earth, which it deposits, is of SSkrad 
colours ; in the first instance, near the mouth, it is delicately white 
without a stain ; at a little distance it assumes a pale straw tint ; 
and farther on, a deep saffron hue ; in asecond, the deposite Iwa a 
rosy hue, which, as it recedes from the source, becomes of a deeper 
red. These various colours are deposited in the strata, which har- 
dening, retain the tinges they received when soft ; and give riae to 
variously stratified and veined stone and marble. The whirls, 
twists, knots, and waves, which some of the fractured edges ex- 
hibit, are whimsically curious, and show all the changes which the 
stony matter imdfergoes, from soft ttifii to hard marble. I observed 
that the marble is generally formed iii the middle of the depth of 
the mass, rising up with nearly a perpendictilar fitlnt of tkt height 
before mentioned; the table must have been the vrork of ages. 
The calcareous matter, which is so largely dissolved and suspended 
by the water whilst hot, is probably furnished by the chalky raomn- 
tains above Tirt4p4ri; but the origin of the heat, I have no due to 
discover. The water must be most strangely situated, for two 
streams so inconsiderable to throw down such a prodigious quan- 
tity of earth ; and the surface, where quiet, is also covered with a 
thin crust of semi-transparent matted like (hat which rises on 
supersaturated lime-water." 



IRDIAN MCTtrlLfc-WttlTIIJ^O. 

Tfiv Rev. Mr. West, who Wa« a efaaphdn to the Hudson's- Bay 
Company, in a narradve of a joumiT which he undertook, ia 
1820, within the territory of the Red-River colony, says, •* We 
forded Broad River, on the banks of which we saw several dens 
which the bears haa scratched for shelter ; and seeing the smoke 
of an Indian teht-fire at some distance before us, in Sk directioa 
we were going, we quickened our step, and readied it before we 
stopped to breakfast. We found the whole family dotbed in deer- 
skins, and upon a hunting excursion from Church-hill. The 
Indian, or rather a half-breed, was verv communicative, and told 
me that, though he was leading an Indiaii lifi$, his Iktfaet* was 
formerly a master at one of the Company's posts, and he piupueul 
accompanying our party to the £iCtorv. He had two soaa, hv 
said, who were gone in pursuit of a aeer ; and, on quitting the 
encampment, to travel with us, he would leave tome signs for 
tiiem to follow OS on their return. Th^ #er^ ArmWti apon a 
broad piece of wood, which he prepared with an axe. The^ wera^ 
1st, a tent struck, to intimate that a party had gone forward ia a 
particular direction ; 2d, five rude figures, indicating tiie number 
of the party, and exhibiting, by their dress and accoutrements, the 
rank or oonditidn of each individual, — lit. a European chief, a 
European servant, an Indian attendant, and the two lodiaBfl 
from the encampment; 3d, a curvilinear figure^ vrith tha two 
extremities of the curve pointing towards the hindermost of the 
figures, to intimate to the Indian's two sons that they were to 
follow the party." 
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ADVENTURES OP A SCOTCH CAMERONIAN IN 
SEARCH OF A UNIVERSAL CHURCH. 

Thr Cameironians arc so called after the Rev. Richard Came. 
ttftkf who was killed in a conflict at Airdsmoas, in Ayrshire, on 
the 20th of JuIt, 1C80. They are also called *< McMillans,*' or 
•• M*Millanitc«, ' from the name of the drst miniater who espoused 
^eir canse after the rerolatioti ; and also Bometimea " CoTe- 
nanten/' ttota their adherence to the national covenant of Scot- 
la&d, atid the solemn league and corenant of the three kingdoms. 
But thdr proper designation is that of "Reformed Presbyterians," 
or, ifi Scotland, where they had their origin, ** Old Presbyterian 
Dis«etiter<." There are upwarda of thirtt chufChes of Came- 
ttmfana in Sedtland, and a mr In Ireland, besides a considerable 
number in America. 

The Camerobians are noted as being the stfaltest And etemest 
bf the Presbyterians, In their adherence to practice as well ai 
doctrine, as handed down to them by their forefathers from the 
'* times of persecution.'* Until recently there were considerable 
Humbert of the old pedple amongst them, who presented fine 
Specimens of what. the old CoTcnanters were, when they met to 
WOrahip on the hill-side, armed with Bible and sword. But the 
modem Cameronians are becoming fast modernised, and do not 
pfeaent many noticeable peculiarities to distinguish them particu- 
hrlr fteihi their other Presbyterian brethren. 

Aie parents of Amicus Veritatis (the " friend of truth,"^ were 
fteotch Cameronians, staunch, stem, and sturdy, possessing all 
the peculiaritiea ot their peculiar party, with no small share of its 
]}ietv and detotedness. They carefully trained up their children 
in the way they wished them to go — set before their eyes a fair 
example of the power even of gloomy Calvinism, in teaching to 
deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, mingled at the same time 
with a cordial affection for four-hour sermons, and a patient zeal 
in undertaking ten and twenty mile walks on sacramental occa- 
rions. They plumed themselres highly on their complete and 
total sepaintion from Antichrist, both in word and deed, and yet 
an the while were fast fettered by one of his chains. Deeming 
tbemselTes to be walking in the light of Scripture purity, they 
disdained to listen to any preacher ^ another sect — and set down 
ihoae of their own communion who did so, as hating " itchine 
eara.'* If their own worthy miniater (and he was a worthy and 
ft good man) happened to be prevented, by any cireumstaUce, from 
^holding forth the word," m their own place of worship, they 
never dreamed of going anywhere else, but stayed at home, and 
tarefuDy read '* the Buke.'^ The sacred volume was not to them 
" a apring shut up, and a fountain sealed ; *** for b^ the law and 
the testimony did they strive to measure both doctnnes and deeds 
—and daly mom and even were the family gathered together to 
attend the readinfff as it is emphatically cimed. The shortness 
of the breakfast hour shortened their morning devotions — but in 
the evening the psalm was regularly sung, or rather crooned, to 
the aame tune which had been regularly used for a long series of 
years-^and then the patriarch of the family, after reading the 
chapter in his own quiet and monotonous tone, would accompany 
it with remarks not inappropriate ; and afterwards kneeling down^ 
breathe a heart-felt prayer to the Father of the spirits of all flesh, 
imploring for his household mercy and grace, that they might be 
kept from falling, and gnided nSX their journey through, until 
they arrived at the Canaan above. Ah ! their worahip was indeed 
'' worship in spirit and in truth." Though the services were 
oocaaionally prolonged until the junior portion of the familv were 
asleep — still the prayer ascended from sincere lips, and faith 
unfeigned. 

Amicua was a ^onrlte from his birth ; and aa he waa a ^ douce 
auld-fiurent chap," the favouritism waa not thrown away. One 
thing, however, vexed his parents — as he grew up, he manifested 
symptoms of what they termed <'a new-^aled diaposition } '' 
and thia waa first observable by iundry objections to the lengthy 
sermons he waa accustomed to hear, and occasional acrupka to 
commit to memory the huge portions of Scripture aasigned him 
on Sunday afternoons. As he got older, he manifested still more 
of it — endeavoured to break through the regular mill-horse round 
of duties, which were scrupulously and unswervingly observed in 
the domeatio course of instruction and devotion — and at times 
abaented himself from the meeting-house, if any popular preacher 
happened to be near at hand. The truth waa, that Amicua, 
though an obedient and obliging son, waa labouring to follow in 
the wake of the '' march of inteUect,** and tiic light was pouring 
L* through the crevices of the Cameronian shutters with which 
his mind bad been darkened. He had sense and penetration 



enough to observe, that pious as his parents and their party 
might I>e, their religious system tended to contract the mind, and 
tinge it with gloom — and as he approached manhood he felt an 
irresistible desire to walk abroad, and view that world of which 
he had hitherto only heard as it were by the hearing of the ear 
— so, like most Scotchmen, prudently and judiciously revolving 
the idea, that though his own country was a very good country, 
he might do better in another, he gathered up all he had, and 
departed to what he considered, in his simplicity, a comparatively 
distant land, carrying with him the prayers and the counsels 
of his fkther ahd mother, and the kind wishes of his friends. 

Amicus af rived in London, with all that peculiar aversion to 
the establishment which his edudation might be supposed calcu- 
lated to 'inspire. He had never been trained to entertain any 
great reverence for popery or prelacy ; and though ignorant of 
the Articles, Liturgy, and form of worship of the established 
church, and that from the best of all reasons, having never read 
the one nor seen the other, he yet regarded her as a daughter of 
the " mother bf harlots,^' decked and adorned with her trimmings, 
and pitching her tent in the immediate vicinity of Babylon. But 
being now free fh)m observation and control, he thought he might 
do worse than enter an episcopal church. He Razed around with 
a mingled feeling of curiosity and admiration ; but when the first 
tones of the Oread pealed upOb his eara, all his antipathies rushed 
to their citadel, and fl cold shuddering sensation crept through 
his veins. He ventured, howeter, to stand it out ; and as the 
service proceeded, he listeUed With more composure and less con- 
tempt. Until at ladt his taste (fot he had taste) was so gained 
upon by the beaUtJf fthd sublimity bf the prayers, as almost invo- 
luntarily, at one time, to bend hii knee, though he could not 
bring it to the ground. The prayef s and responses were read and 
given trith that solemnity and emphasis of accent and mannet^, so 
mudi desired by those who t:otnbine correct taste with deep devo- 
tion ; and even thohgh Aiticus shrunk a little at the bowing of 
the head at the name of Je^utf, beciuite he fancied it waa so 
popish-like^ he began to adtnit the thought, that a read prdyer 
might be sincere, and that many bowed not merely their heads, 
but their hearts. The sermon, hoWevfer, crooned the measure of 
his astonishment. A man who waa *' sae daft as to change his 
goon,*' actually preached an excellent sermon— and Amicus de- 
parted, surprised and pleased that any eood could come out of 
Nazareth. He repeated his visits, and each visit found him 
better pleased ; there fell from his eyes as it had been scales, 
and he looked up, determining no longer to walk in darkness, or, 
mole-like, to hide himself from the light of day. Just about this 
time he came in contact with the Roman Catholic objection to 
Protestantiam— its want of unity. The objection is good, thought 
Amicus 9 it must do nothing for that church which, in spite of 
all its infallibility, haa been torn by divisions : yet it comes power- 
fully upon Protestants who claim the right of judging for them- 
selves, and appeal to the Bible as their only rule of faith. Surely 
if there be but one God, and one Bible, there can be, or ought to 
be, but one church : and how does it come that there are such a 
vast variety of sects in the Christian world.' The idea was 
startling, and he determined to pursue it to the uttermost. To 
find out the sect nearest tiie purity Of the truth, became the 
absorbing desire of his soul, and to it every other consideration 
was compelled to yield. But notwithstanding his new-formed 
admiration of the establishment, his prejudices were too strong 
for him to consider ii as the purest : and so out he went a sect- 
hunting— though it might truly be sidd, he #ent out not knowing 
whither he went. 

The Methodists — the bustling, laborious, indefatigable Method- 
ists — firet attracted his attention* Their aeal was manifest, 
their activity waa pleasing, and their piety Iruly persuasive. 
Amicua walked over to them at once, and felt fcjf a while pleased 
and happy. Their prayer-meetings, class -meettngs, band-meet- 
ings; their love-feasts, their sermons, their exhortations, from 
house to house ; their teaching of the young, their kindness to 
the old, and their visits to the sick, all indicated a people whose 
hearts were warm in a good cause, and sealously affected in a 
good thing. Moreover, they were under active discipline, pro- 
viding their own spiritual officers, building their own places of 
worship, raiaing their own funds, divided into rank and file, ready 
to assail the foe, whereaoever he might entrench himself ; and 
fearless of peril by land or sea, proclaiming the glad tidings of 
salvation to the perishing sons of Adam. Surely, thought Amicus, 
of a truth God ia with them : the good they have done, proclaims 
that hia bleesing ia upon them ; tiieir increasing numbers testify 
their success, and if any marks can identify a Christian people, it 
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mast be such as these. But, aUs ! in the very midst of his plea- 
sure and satisfaction, he was cruelly disturbed. The doctrine of 
election met him fair in the face, and like the angel with his fierj 
sword, that stopped the progress of the covetous soothsayer, 
prevented him from turning to the right hand or the left. He 
had never considered it before, having taken it upon trust, like 
many more of his opinions. Now, justice and impartiality de- 
manded a fair examination ; and as his puny intellect approached 
the subject, it seemed like a pigmy attempting to unseat the 
Andes. There it lay, a gulf, deep, dark, and unfathomable ; it 
seemed like the Deity himself, veiled in clouds, while darkness 
was under his feet The more he read, and the more he thought, 
it became more dark and obscure — *' My sheep shall neo^ perish" 
— ** I myself might be a castaway " — *' No man can come unto 
me except the Father draw him ** — '* Give diligence to make your 
calling and election sure." '* Oh, where am I?'* cried Amicus ; 
and he turned his feeble brain away from a contemplation so 
profound. 

Another doctrine now presented itself, and renewed his vexation 
and disappointment. What ! do the Methodists teach the possi- 
bility of attaining perfection in this life ? Amicus looked inward 
and sighed. He opened his Bible, and could find nothing to bear 
it out, though one or two passages were strained to prove the 
doctrine. " I will never be a perfect Methodist !" he exclaimed; 
and just at this unfavourable moment he detected some incon- 
sistencies in the conduct of one of the most vehement of his new 
friends. '* Oh, I see it all — they screw up their feelings so high, 
that they lose their elasticity ; they climb their devotional ladder 
with such rapidity that they lose their balance, and down they 
tumble to mother earth, with a velocity which astonishes the by- 
standers." He now began to scrutinise everything connected 
with Methodism with severity. *' I am sadly afraid,'* said be, 
'* that they sometimes substitute their own feelings for that com- 
plete and full salvation they so freely preach ; ** and becoming 
more and more dissatisfied because he could not immediately 
find the perfection that he wished, away he walked, just as he 
came, and halted not till he landed right among the Quakers. 

What a total transition ! from the land of bustle to the region 
of repose. The very atmosphere seemed charged with ttUlnets, 
and the world shut out, with the hum and din of its perplexing 
and petty affairs. Novel as it was, the spirit of Amicus was 
charmed and captivated ; the entire absence of pomp and parade 
won upon his mountaineer prejudices ; and though the silence 
was broken by a female voice, a strange sight to one who had 
never heard the weaker vessel admonishing publicly the lords of 
creation, yet the feeling it excited was anything but one of con- 
tempt. He cast his eye over the whole assembly ; the gravity of 
the men, not a muscle discomposed, but every feature apparently 
indicative of peace vrithin ; the modest attire, the shamefacedness 
and sobriety of the females — it was irresistible. *' Here are the 
firuits of Christianity, — what more can I want ? what more do I 
seek ? " And withal there sprang up along with the wheat a tare 
in the mind of Amicus. " They are all well-to-do in the world ; 
people say, they are very kind to each other — they seem to enjoy 
this Kfe, and to be sure of the next." He saw this, but passed it 
by ; for corrupt motives surely could not influence him in seeking 
after truth. He thought, too, that (but reader, this thought was 
at the very bottom of his heart — ^he could hardly see it himself) 
he might want a wife, and there seemed some very excellent young 
ladies in the connexion. Let that pass, however; it is hardly 
worth mentioning. He began to examine their principles, and 
wanted to know how he would acquire them. Barclay's Apology 
was put into his hand. " What a thick volume I it will take me 
a long time to read that." He turned over the leaves, and read 
the contents. '* Universal light — immediate revelation — the 
influence of the Spirit — election— Tut I there is election again. I 
tremble when so much is said about it — ^wab — ^what about war ? 
Yes, war is a most unchristian practice — the fruit of evil passions 
— but, what ! no fighting a** all, not even in self-defence ? " AU 
the covenanter rose within his soul He recollected with what 
emotion his good old father used to tell of the time, when upon a 
hill- side, the tender female with her child in her lap, and the 
stem husband and son, girded with belt and bandoleer, would 
listen to some venerable Poundtext, a Bible in one hand, and a 
sword in the other, and all the while a scout on some neighbouring 
height to give notice of the approach of the enemy. "No, no,^' 
he would mutter again, "war is detestable, but it is necessary 
sometimes." And just at the back of this idea came in another. 
" I wonder how I would look in a Quaker garb ? ** And then to 
leam th« dialect of the men of Ephndm 1 He saw that if he 



became a Quaker, he must emphatically become a ** new man.** 
All his religious doctrines, taught him from the time he could ut 
round the fire, must be torn up by the roots. His praetioe, too, 
must be changed ; he must doff his old hat, and make a wig of 
his new, remould his speech, and submit to a renovation, un- 
equivocal and complete. The perfection doctrine also met him 
here, and he concluded that if he could not be a perfeel Metho- 
dist, he could as little be a perfect Quaker ; and so away he 
walked, fretted and annoyed that as yet he had made no progren 
in his discovery of a perfect sect framed upon a prtwdlive model. 

He was in that happg state of mind, which some affirm ii 
requisite for the " calm inquiry ^ after truth — indifferent to every 
thing. One day he would be in raptures with the glorioos birth- 
right of Protestants — freedom of inquiry. Mind — immortal mind, 
was never intended by its Creator to be controlled, except by Him- 
BKLF — good, great, everlasting g^od, has been the result ot its free, 
unfettered exercise — it ought never to bow beneath the yoke of 
mortal man, or submit to the impositions of priestcraft Next 
day all would be changed. He could find no rest for the sole of 
his foot amid the flood of opinions that covers the fiioe of 
Christendom. He wished fbr some standard, some inAdlible 
standard, forgetting that there was the Bible, and here was his 
mind. In this state of doubt and indecision, he became alarmed 
at an idea he had met with, that men might go down to hell with a 
lantern in their hand. " True, true, it is an appalling tmth—ihe 
light which is in me may be darkness, thick palpable darkness 
— I may walk for a time in the light of my own fire, and the sparks 
which I have kindled, and then lie down in remediless sorrow \ ** 
He had latterly been disposed to admire the hackneyed couplet of 
Pope, but now he began to weigh its value ;— " graceless zealou " 
may fight for ** modes of faith," and equally graceless liberals may 
think that his " cannot be wrong whose life is in the right " — bat 
there is one mode of faith, for which his servants do not fight, and 
the only one which produces the right sort of life. Afraid of 
being found among the despisers of God and his unspeakable gift. 
Amicus, without much consideration, joined a body of Inotf- 
pendents, and was again restored to happiness and self-satisfa^doo. 
Amongst these good people he concluded himself settled for life. 
So much plainness and simplicity — so much scriptural purity, and 
so much love for one another — thev seemed to hold the command- 
ments of the Redeemer with a single eye. Besides, though they 
believed in election, they told him not to trouble his head about it, 
for it was among Uie secret things of the Almighty. " This is 
just what I want," said he, and congratulated himself on having 
arrived at ne plus ultra. He was invited one Sunday to dinner, 
and another Sunday to tea — he was cordially shaken by the hand 
when met upon the street— a smile of good-humoured content sat 
upon many of their countenances — they were so strict, and yet so 
liberal — their faith seemed to purify their hearts, and to work by 
love — and all apparently were so desirous of walking in all the 
conmiandments of the Lord blameless — that Amicus marvelled 
how he had shut his eyes so long, and overlooked sudi a truly 
excellent body of Christian people. He attended their private 
meetings, and was called upon to pray occasionally ; the ferroor 
of his prayers gained him a high reputation ; and the one thought 
he was where he ought to be, and the others concluded that they 
had added to their number a pious and a devoted young man. 
The novelty passed away, and Amicus began to imagine that every 
thing was not so pleasant and delightful as at first. His mind 
required more than ordinary excitement; and, as all went on 
quietly and smoothly, he began to feel restless. They seemed to 
be overiooking him, and there appeared to be some among them 
who made themselves of more consequence than the rest. His 
pride was touched, and he ventured, during a case of discipline, to 
express what he thought. '< Young men are exhorted to be sober- 
minded," was the pastor's reply,— -and vexed and chagrined. 
Amicus sat down. His love was cooled, and he did not much care 
if he was away — but decency required him to suppress lus feelings. 

A new subjecty however, started before him and diverted his 
attention. The millennium absorbed his every thought, and he 
was in raptures vrith the glorious scheme. The personal reign, 
the resurrection of the saints, the restoration of the Jews, and the 
Redeemer presiding in grace and grandeur over the nations of the 
earth, filled his heart and elevated his souL He could scarcely 
endure a contradiction of his new opinions; it must be so -see 
how many good Christians believe it — ^the idea is rich — ^it is a 
wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfort. He now exhorted 
his friends to prepare fbr the coming of their Lord ; and if any 
one ventured to hint that he did not believe he wouU come. 
Amicus could scarcely be restrained from coontiqg him as worse 
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tliaii an infidel. One discoTery led on to another. Europe could 
not haye been more amaxed at the discovery of America, or filled 
with more Talorons adveDturers, than the mind of Amicus with 
lofty and daring imaginations. Truth must be followed whitherso- 
ever she will lead, became his moito and his motive. He descried 
new land again, and made right for it Christ died for ail men— 
for ALL — ^yes, for all ; ** not for ours onfy, but also for the sins 
of the whole world." It was perfectly plain — nothing could be 
plainer ; and Amicus set about with zeal and assiduity to pro- 
pagate his new doctrines. Another and another imagination 
crowded in upon his mind; he embraced the idea that it was 
likely the saints would eat and drink after the general resurrec- 
tion, and began to contend for it. Whererer he went he could 
not rest, until, like some gallant cayaUer, he would lay down his 
new opinions, glove-like, upon the table, and challenge the whole 
company round. He had no time to talk about any thing but the 
millennium, the personal reign, and the uniyersality of Christ's 
death. The drivelling preachers of a drivelling generation kept 
the people in bondage ; and one day he attacked his pastor, for 
presuming to prea(^ a sermon on the subject, in which not a 
single new idea was contained. Now came the tug of war ; and 
Amiens silenced, but not convinced, determined to leave men 
whose minds were so contracted, and who only seemed to sleep 
the sounder as the coming of our Lord drew near. A deputation 
was appointed to wait upon him, and inquire his reasons ror with- 
drawing. This only increased Ms self-importance, and he would 
listen to no terms of accommodation, unless his new doctrines 
were received and embraced. His zeal swallowed up his common 
sense ; and he seemed utterly unaware that, while ranting about the 
downfidl of Antichrist, he was doing his best to uphold him. He 
was now left to himself, and for a season disdained to enter within 
the walls of a chureh. A Mend met him and hinted, '* Forsake 
not the assembling of yourselves together.'' He started; the 
cold waters of amazement flowed in upon his souL A dond, 
dark and heavy, gathered round his mmd : the Christian world 
assumed the appearance of a stage, and all the men and women 
merely players. Time and eternity, heaven and hell, salvation 
and damnation, appeared as figures of speech, to which nothing 
definite could be assigned. The peari of great price was an 
ingenious device, a crafty invention to gain to a number •portion 
of this world's goods ; and the wicked one, with all his hosts, 
were dramatis persona, introduced to overawe the timid, and keep 
them in subjection to the clergy. This doud passed away, and 
Amicus feared exceedingly as he entered into another. *' Ah, an 
angry God has given me over to a reprobate mind I The evil 
spirit once cast out, has returned, and finding his former habita- 
tion swept and garnished, has taken with him seven other spirits 
more wicked than himself, and they Jiave entered in and taken 
possession ! Oh ! it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
Uving God — to count the blood of the covenant an unholy thing, 
and to do despite to the Spirit of his grace ! " The mind of Amicus 
was now in a state pitiably dreary. Hb morbid imagination and 
fanatic feelings pictured himself as a withered thing upon the 
fiice of the earth — withered for a time, and lost for eternity. 
When it was evening he wished it were morning, and when it was 
morning, he wished for the evening. Without God, and without 
hope in the world, there seemed to remain nothing else for him 
but a certain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation. 
He trembled lest death would soon come, and gibbet his soul for 
ever, a spectacle to angels and to men. He regarded himself as 
a vessel of wrath, fitted for destruction, and waiting to be filled 
with the lava of the wrath of a holy God. He looked around him 
and about him, to see where the thunderbolt would issue that was 
to level him with the earth. But time passed on, and nothing 
strange appeared. The blue heavens were still over his head, and 
the grouna still firm beneath his feet. Hope, which appeared to 
have bid him fiu^well, now unveiled her cakn, benignant face, and 
smiled again upon him. He looked into his Bible, which had 
been neglected, and there he found the same promises, the same 
exhortations, the same threatenings, as he had seen before. No 
alteration had taken place in the text of the Sacred Volume. The 
waters of salvation were as clear and sweet as ever they were— and 
the invitation was still, ** Whosoever wt//, let him take of it 
freely." What is wrong with me ? said Amicus, and he rubbed 
his eyes. He had cried out, *''0h. that I may know where to 
find him I I would order my cause before him, and fill my mouth 
with arguments.*' But here ub was still, sitting where he had 
ever been, on a throne of grace and love, extending the regal 
scf ptre to all who came within his courts, and granting peace, and 
light, and joy, to those who craved his favour. ** Oh ! my God," 



Amicus cried, " I have circumscribed thy salvation and thy grace 
—I have doubted thy free love and thy free favour — and been 
aiming to walk by sight, and not by futh." He now began to 
suspect that all was wrong in his religious system — that he must 
have built upon a wrong foundation— that he had mistaken the 
great end of religion — and that he had been substituting himself 
for the truth whkh he had been seeking. Gradually, peace and 
composure regained possession of his mind, and the troubled 
waters of a morbid imagination subdued to a calm, which was the 
more pleasing and delightful after the storm. 

Amicus now resolved to reject all his fancies and his whims, and 
walk quietiy in the old way and beaten path of righteousness ; con- 
duding it better to leave it to others to hunt for truth, than to 
break his own head and heart in the chase. Alas I it is said there 
is no peace to the wicked — and poor Amicus, though striving to 
walk in the narrow road, concluded there was to be no peace for 
him. A new dilemma awaited him — in the present state of the 
Christian world, divided into sects and parties, he could not hold 
communion with all, and he could not stand aloof fh>m all. He 
was just where he was when he began the search — ^with this differ- 
ence, that he was quite indisposed to begin it over again. He 
sighed for primitive simplicity, but it was gone with the yean 
bdTore the flood ! He looked at the aspect of the Christian world, 
and it seemed broken into segments — diversified by many-coloured 
strata — but which, instead of running in parallel Unes, intersected 
each other at angles of all sorts and sizes. The Church, instead of 
looking forth, fair as the moon, dear as the sun, and terrible as an 
army with banners, resembled a scattered and a divided host, 
** faint, yet pursuing." He sighed, and almost sickened at the 
sight. Oh, that she would fling away those petty differences which 
weaken her strength and impede her powers — gather herself up 
like a giant refreshed with wine— and go forth to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty ! A gleam of hope dawned upon Amicus. 
A single individual, when his heart is right, may do a great deal of 
good. What could or would hinder Amicus from calling the 
attention of Christians to the duty and expediency of a catiiolic 
union ? The very idea was charming. He felt his heart beat with 
joy at the prospect of having his talents usefully employed ; and he 
lifted up his eyes to heaven, and breathed a hasty prayer that he 
might be the humble and the honoured instrument of effecting a 
change so great, so glorious, and so good. Down he sat, to draw 
out a plan for a grand combination. The state dignity of the 
Establishment was to be lowered— the vulgarity of the Methodists 
was to be improved — the sternness of the Presbyterian was to be 
softened— the rough garmentof John the Dipper was to be smoothed 
down — the pride of the Independent was to belaid low — and all 
the fry of small sects were to be charmed out of their holes and 
comers at the sound of the music, and the blast of the union 
trumpet — ^while last, though not least, the tribes of Ephraim, and 
the half tribe of Manasseh, abstracted from their spiritual abstrac- 
tions, were to be seen slowly and deliberately moving up to join 
the camp, their coats angled, and their broad brims cut— and the 
surety and the certainty of their allegiance to the cause certified 
by a yea, yea. Nothing could be finer than such an idea. 
Amicus saw the whole scene before him — he saw the Macedonian 
phalanx drawn up in battie array ; and as the sun of righteousness 
shone upon its burnished armour, the brilliant reflection scared 
the infidel birds of prey, that were hovering around, and sent them 
screeching, hooting, and flapping their wings, into the den of 
darkness from which they sprung. 

No time was to be lost, for every moment was predous. 
Amicus wrote lettera— copied out his plans — and strove by every 
figure of speech to rouse and alarm the sons of Zion to the guilt 
of disunion, and the immediate necessity for a general effort He 
showed how Antidirist could not stand such a mgfat — that the very 
thought would paralyse his frame, preparatory to his giving up the 
ghost— the angel was about to fling the mill-stone into the sea, and 
the other angel was stretching BIb wings, to take his wondrous 
flight in the midst of heaven, and proclaim the everlasting Gospel 
round the globe. No man could resist such reasoning; and 
accordingly. Amicus carried his papera and his plans to a friend, 
to take his advipe as to the first things to be done, or the firat per- 
sons addressed. The papers were read, and the plans detailed ; 
but his friend was silent, or evidently endeavouring to suppress a 
smile. **What do you think?" asked Amicus. "Nothing." 
" Nothing I what makes you smUe !'* *' I was reading a book 
called the Spiritual Quixote, the otiier day, and—" Amicus 
gathered up his papers, and rushing out of the house, scampered 
off like a hare before the wind. He tumbled into bed — ^wondered 
that he had never before found out that he had but one eye— and, 
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after calling himself an aas and a fboli fell asleep. Neit morning 
he awoke, and was astonished at the view his piUow had enabled 
him to take of the subject. *< I see it all/' said Amicus, ** and 
I might have seen it before. We might as well trj to kick the 
mountains into the sea, as attempt, instantaneously, to lop off the 
prejudices of men in religious matters. Time will work it — 
the diffusion of knowledge will work it-— oo-operation will work it 
— and men will yet become as united together as the natupe 
of the human mind will permit. But what am I to do ? I am 
neither a churchman nor a dissenter ;" — and, had Amicus not been 
teught by experience, he might have fellen into another fit of 
amazement But something seemed to whisper what he ought 
to do. Decide for yourself, instead of trying also to decide for 
other people ] act upon your own convictions of what is Truth, 
and give a similar liberty to all who claim it. Perhaps all these 
various secte may one day be fused into a homogeneous mass, as 
MAN ascends to that higher platform of juugmbnt which he is 
yet destined to reach. Meantime, wait in patibnos, and wait in 
HOPE. You, yourself, a mere particle of humanity, may be dead, 
and in your quiet grave, long before that time arrives, when Roman 
Catholicism, and Church-of-Englandisro, and Presbyterianiam, 
and Independentism, and all the host of them, are fused down, 
and compounded into one vast and compact frame of Christianity. 
But do your duty. Assist in sowing the seed, from which is to 
spring that great tree, the leaves of which are to be fair, and the 
fhiit thereof much, and in it food for all ; under whose shadow 
the beasts ef the ield are to abide, and the fowla of heaven to 
dwell in its boughs } and all flesh a*^ ^r be f^d by it. 



CONFESSIONS OF AN IDEAL ORATOR. 

From the earliest women^ that my hearing could appreciate 
sound, «ad the heart be moved at the music 9f speech, oratpry 
has heea the darling passiou of my 90ul. Not th»t 1 ever set my 
desires upon being an orator myself— ruot that I ever actually 
wanted or wbhed personally to command the applause of a Hsteii- 
ing senate, or move an outrageous mob at my will. Na~-1 am an 
ideal orator — a dreamy preacher — and my audiences are all men 
of itraw. W^eu hut an urchin, the carelessness of my guardians 
permittfd me to attend the theatpe> and even at that early age» 
whether walking or sitting, in the silent field or tl;^ crowded 
street, amid the chorus of nature's aviary, or the rumbling of the 
carts and the rattling of the coaches — all was alike to me. I saw 
nothing, I heard nothing, I knew nothing, but a crowded amphi- 
theatre of human faces, rising, as it were, ttom earth to heaven, 
spotted with eyes \jike a peacock's tail, or sparkling Like diamonds 
ott a dowagof's baU head — then the slow music of the orehestra— i- 
then, anon, your humble servant would make his appearance, 
either as a crooked httle man, or a tall majestic B«Qman — of 
course, either a '^ laughing devU ** in ray sneer, or a dark ^ firown 
of vengeance " on my knitted brow — while the hitherto calm, but 
expectaut audience, rolled a thunder of applause, which came as 
sweet upon the soul as the south wind from the spice gardens 
nfoa. the gvateful sense^ Often have I stood on the 9tveet with 
my arms folded, until the '* three times three" had evaporated, 
perfectly indifferent either to applauae or censure, and possessing 
no fueling but the consciousness of my powers. Delivered from 
the peril of theatrical contamination, I had my mind more imme- 
diately directed towards religion ; and during the course of a 
short life I have preached perhaps as many sermons afi all the 
vinieters oi the British islands have done, put together. The 
iOf al oirole kav« again and again beea melted into tears by the 
overflowing tenderness and fhithfol ezposlnlation of my disoonraes ; 
I have enchanted both houses of parliament into a silence so 
]prof6und, that the falling of a plu would have sounded Uke the 
ti nkling of a cymbal — while my versatile humiUty and versatile 
taleata can at) once fly from the chapel royal to Sali^bui^ plain, 
appear clad in all the gorgeousness of sacerdotal dignity, addresa- 
ing thA nobles of the land, or in primitive simplicity, and with 
stentorian lungs, alarm ten thousand case-hardened oolHers. I 
have disembodied every popular preacher of the present day, and, 
while their audiences never perceived the transmigration , have 
carried Uvcir several styles and i«aiinera to the loftiest pitch of 



sublimity. I have superseded ChaUnerfr-i^mnihilated WardUv.* 
and extinguished all and every of the li^ta that adem ttie Krtahi 
lishment or the dissenters. Nay, with lesa eseuse tmd mere 
impudence than Saul, I have resuscitated the Samuels of all 
fbrmer ages, just to make them die again of mortification, or to 
jump into their graves^ in order to hide tMl^ diminished head*. 

Now, I am not, properly s p ea k i ng , gm abs^tii utati, he% realiiy 
lay her cold hand ^^^ lue, and all mj visio«s vania^ iM me 
be addressed by any QBe» and im a mosaeftt the <h^ ■# #■# feUt| 
which veils my glories, and ao mortal buus or woman would ever 
suspect that I had been up in luy own third heavens, and had 
come down like a flash of lightning. But let me be left again in 
silence, either in coqipauy or in foUtudei and up I go, like a 
feather on the wind. Oh, what labours I go through without 
fatigue or flinching I However werediUe it way seem* I have 
preached fifty powerfhl sermons in a day to overflowing and 
delighted audiences, whose admiration of my amaatng abilities 
could only be matohed by my meek and humble spirit, smiliug 
good-naturedly at tl^e foolishness of the people in running alter 
me. And I might long have evjoyed my popularity. I might 
loug tiave trudged like the ploughboy.no^whistlMP^, hut preaohis^ 
as I went, had net a piercing, prohing, disstwiting pMUoaophev, 
erueUy unseated my happiness, and disturbed my tweet, dseamy, 
preaching repose* 

This man has succeeded in convincing me, that to allow my 
imagination to absorb and monopolise my wakiog momeAte is 
absurd, and selfish, and unchristian, He says that it is absurd, 
beeause all oreatioa becomes to me a sealfi4 book, and that, 
instead of looking abroad upon the card's surisoa, aad drinking 
in new ideas from the light and loveliness tiMt surrounds me^ I 
creep like a snail iuto my own shell, or like a land-crab into its 
bole, or rather like a solitary cormorant preying upon putrid 
matter, when fresh fish mi^ht be had for the diviug ; or Uke the 
9loth on ito tree, strippiug U bare, and then dropping down on the 
ground of resil life with a heart-rending cry. Moreover, he says it 
IS selfish, for nobody shares with me my mental feasts. I hide my 
spoil, and then turn inward, the nuuneut I am left alone, to gor- 
mandize, Uke the grave, never saying, ** It is enoogh." The 
horseleech hath two daughters, crying, *' Give, give V* but my 
imagination has a hundred mouths, or rather like a whirlpool that 
sucks in every thiug — ^like '^loud Loffbdon," that 

*• Wblrls to death the roaring whale r 

and draws in oorka and weed with the aame ease and fiurifity, and 
without either rhyme or reason. But further, the deponent said 
it was UNCHKisTiAN ; for the domineering influence of itnagina- 
tion was a vice requiring to be mortified as much as any other vice 
of mind or body, and that I planted mj shadow on a throne, 
making the powers of my mind dance round, or nod perpetually, 
Uke a Chinese mandarin, or like a notahle Scotch barooeC always 
** boo, boo, booing :'' and thus, after ransacking his imagination 
for figures to show me the folly of mine, he, with a smile, con- 
dudea the lecture by assuring me that I would make a wr^ched 
bad Quaker ; for at the silent meetings I would be u|^ and awmy, 
over mountaina and rivers, or else pouring out an Mnp sssiop c d 
strain, petriMng, if not electrifying, tbe children of gravity. 

I heard all, and was aatoni&hed. I vowed that, if ever my 
imagination played vagrant, and ran away with me again, I would 
scourge it to the Menoicity^ or leek it up in the House of Correc- 
tion } nay, I determined tQ break; its im^ude^t spirit, and give it 
hard labour and dry food : but it grins at we. Just when I tluuk 
I have it, like tha bey with the nujtterfly^-away— whia!-^uD it 
goes, mAunte tli^ nulpi^ opens the Bible, gives out the text, and I, 
with open moutW^ook on« tUl ipy own ^ioqitnice carrieeqiLe away» 
not in a Oiintiug fit, but ift a fi.t of 9Uhliaaity. I have baadc u fed 
it^l hav^ put drags qu ita feet — I have loaded ite bod| with 
chains ; but it slips the handcuffs, kijcka the draga at my he«4 
put? the chains iuits pocket, and than off it flies, not to the temha, 
out to the pulpit, ana, there labours mightily in its vooation. An 
old frigid mathematician told me, the other day, that, Uke fooUah 
parents, I must eat the fruit of my folly ; for I had indulged my 
bantling to such a pernicious extent, that it was no wonder the 
spoiled child would play freaks ! What consolation is this for me, 
that wishes, above all things, to be a decent, jogging Chri^tiAU 
mao ! So indignant am I » at times, that, if ^courgin^ my poor 
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flesh would frighten the tormentor of mj existence, I would imi- 
tate the monks of La Trappe^ and ** not spare." Bat permit me 
to detail a few of the inconyeniences I haye soffered in consequence 
of the exercise of my talents. 

1. I could not sleep one night, and getting up^ walked about the 
room. My mind was disposed to be solemn, and I thought of the 
time when the heavens would depart as a scroll, and the millions 
of the human race, from Adam to his youngest bom, should meet 
at the close of time's chronicle ; and my heart sunk at the indif- 
ference of men to the awful truth, lue yoice of the watchmen 
spoke of hours, and days, and years, rushing past like a flood. An 
immense auditory was round me in a moment, &nd I carried them 
beyond the boundaries of yisible, and scaled the heights of the 
eyerlaating hills ; yea, I boce them aloft into regions *' forsaken of 
the foot," and skirted, with untiring pinion, the gulf that sepa- 
rates heayen and heU : when, lo ! a sharp jingling sound scattered 
my audience, and comfortably assured me that I had shattered the 
looking-glass into a hundred fragments* I was not long out of 
bed. 

2. Once, when on a yery pleasant excursion with a lew friends, 
among whom was a young bidy in whose good graces I wished to itand 
rather fityourably, we spent an hour or two at a welLkno> u water- 
fiilL Silence reigned among the company, as if all wished to enjoy 
the turbulence of the waters. An inciJcqiit&l obsenration was made 
on how fine and forcible a figun a catvact suppto to the oxator. 
Gradually a film passed oyer my eyes,— rocks, trees, and water, 
receded from my sight— -a copious perspiration broke upon my 
body — I was literally bathed in dew ; and no wonder, for I was 
pouring eut a torrent of eloquence to as crowded and respectable 
an auditory as eyer surrounded ^ pulpit. My theme was the 
progress and the triumph of eternal truth, t compared it to 4 
flood rolling majestically on, and that oyer all opposition it would 
dashy like the cataract in its course. Ay, the powers of darkness 
might combine, but as soon could they blot out the sun or dry up 
the ocean I Yes ! — A shock paralysed my powers. I haye no 
distinct recollec t ion of nvy situation, till I was drawn out oi the 
water, shaking my shaggy locks, and looking fiooUshly ibrlom. 
We had been standing on the balnk, and, just as I reached the 
climax of my oration, I clasped the young lady, and both went into 
the stream. After we had all recoyered our " propriety,*' and were 
put to rights, a sharp inyestigadon was maae mto my motiyes, 
which ended in a hearty laugh, and we drove merrily home ; but, 
alas ! the youn^; lady has ever dnce regarded me as a sort of inno- 
cent musing idiot, very fit to laugh ^t, but very unfit for being her 
proper lord and mastes, 

3^ At an anniversary meetiag, one of the spef^en did not 
particularly attract my attention : ia truth, he was a dull, plodriiag 
fellow, rather injuring his cause, than serving it. After a few 
miaatea' reverie, by a sort of light-footed, ^airy magic, I exchanged 
situation^ with him, and produced such an, effect that many thou- 
sand pounds were instantly collected. The president proposed % 
qpedal vote of thanks, but I started up and declared that i wouU 
not ptrmit it, as it was invidious. A fidnt scream made me open 
my eyes : in my gesticulations, I had struck a respectable lady on 
the face ; eyerybody was staring, some whispering that I was mad, 
and others that I should be handed oyer to the police ; when my 
own indescribable ludicrously-looking embarrassment saved me. 

4. Having gone to church one Sabbath in rather a high state of 
excitement^ from the expectation of hearing a splendid and popular 
preacher, and feeling annoyed f^t seeing a reverend Dry-as-duat in 
ni4 place, I crept, as usual, into myself. On this occasion I| vyaa 
so gloriously sublime, that I was very nearly confounded. My 
theme was the Bible. What a range did I take, in tcacing the 
past, the present, and the probable progress of the blessed 
** Book! ** I beheld it emerging at the &efbrmation, and gather- 
ing itself up in its strength, hke a giant refreshed with sleep, 
arousing the human mind from its lethargy, md al^aking Europe to 
its centre — I saw it now knocking at tl^e palace-gatea of Kaftt<*tCQ 
monarchs, wrestling with superstition, and smiting the hydra to 
the earth — I saw it now touching the chains of the slave, and they 
dropped from his arm — I saw i( now breathing upon the mists that 
overhung the earth, and. tl^ey rolle^ up the mpontains' sides — ^I saw 
it kindling a fire in the frigid zoo^ and the ipe melted away — 1 s^vf 
it pouring oil upon the tjempestuous waves qf thi& world's a£[air% 
and, as far as the eye could reach, billow afjtar biUow sonk dowA 
into a sea of glass — I saw it stretching its wand over contending 
hosts, and the warriors dashed their weapons on the ground, and 
rushed into each other's embrace—I saw it standing with one foot 
on the land, and another in the sfga, and stretching a canopy of 
ligbt. «»^.love qyfio^ %i^ f^;oHl4i4^ t^b&-r\ saw it rooting up t)i» 



thorns and nettles and briars of the wilderness, and the rose smiled 
in their stead, and the wild beast vanished, and the vine and the 
fig-tree yielded their fruit, and old men came from the chimney- 
comer to sit in the evening breese, and multitudes of little children 
sported in the beams of the setting sun, and the lowing of the 
cattle broke upon the ear, and the fields waved their peaceful ban- 
ners, and nodded to mother earth, chanting ** Plenty, plenty, 
plenty I" — raxN—and I took the 5ible in my transport, and hel4 
it up to the view of my audience — thbm ! — «nd the Bible ftew 014^ 
of my hand, and 1 strained to catch it, and flew out of the pulpit 
myself, and came down with a tremendous crash on the head of 
the clerk below, whose neck was nearly broken, and I — looked up, 
and found myself lying at the bottom of the pew, with several books 
ou the top of me, and some young ladies tittedng, while a kind 
matron nused me up, whisperingly hoped I was not hurt, bade mo 
remember the young man in the Acts, and never sleep during 
sermon again ! 

Tliese are but a specimen of the miseries I endure ; and bemr 
naturally sensitive and bashful, I dread the idea of ridicule ^a 
eccentricity, and yet I am continually making myself ridiculou4 
and eccentric. What concerns me most is, that these dreamings 
do actually incrust a coat of selfishness about the spirit, and shut 
up the natural flow of the charities of the heart. It incloses the 
dreamer ip a worid of hiA own, to which he retires on every pos- 
sible opportunity. Every attempt to coerce my oratorical powert 
is just attempting to bind Samson in his strength, or to tie an eagla 
with a rope of sand. I preach daily, hourly, without ceasing, but 
I preach without profit. I can scargely read more than a verse of 
the Bible without preaching, or follow a sentence of a prayer with- 
out preaching, or hear ^ few animating expressions without 
preacning. I have heard of a disease which turns all aliment into 
water. My mind tum^ everything into preaching ; and it will 
soon be as porous as a sponge, unless some benevolent friend oaa 
suggest a cure fi>r me. 



WA^ AB01?T wo^s. 

Iv most oC the domestic broils which have agitated civilised 
oommunitiet, the result has been determined, or aeriouily affected, 
by the nature of the prevalent talk, — by the nature of the topic* 
or phrases which haye figured in the war of words. These topics 
or phrases have been more than pretexts ; more than varnish ; 
more than distinguishing cockades mounted by the opposite 
parties. 

For examnle. If the bulk of the people of England had thought 
and reasoned with Mr. Burke,^b&<l been imbued with the spirit, 
and had seized tl^e scope, of his arguments, — her needless and 
disastrous war with her American 0(4oniea would have been stifled 
at the birth. The stupid and infuriate mi^iority, who rushed into 
that odious war, could perceive and discourse of nothing but tha 
sovereignty of the mother-country, and her so-called right to tax 
her colonial subjects. 

But, granting that the mother-coiintry w*A properly the sove- 
reign of the colonies, — granting tk^ tl^e fact of her sovereigntjc 
was proved by invariable practice, — and granting her so-called 
right to tax her colonial subjects, this was hardly a topic to move 
an enlightened people. 

Is it t^e interest of England to ii^t upon hei; sovereignty ? 1m 
it her interest to ^erciMR l^er rigl^t without, t^e approbation of the 
colpnists ? ]?oi; the chancy of a slight rev^ujo, to be wrung fronv 
her American ^jects» 1^ of a trifling relief from the t^txatioa 
which now oppresses herself, shall she drive those reluctant sub-1 
jeotB to assert their aUeged independence, — visit her own childrea 
with the evil of war, — squander her treasures and soldiers ia 
trying to keep them down, and desolate the very region from 
which the revenue must be drawn ? « % % But arguments 
drawn fh>m utility were not to the dull taste of the stupid and 
infuriate majority. T\\e r;E^bble. great and small, would heap of 
nothing but their right. ** They'd a right to tax the colon jsts^^ 
and tax 'em they would — ay, tf^, tj^ey would.'* Just as if a right 
wei^ worth a rush of itself, or a %oinething to be cherished and 
Qssert^ independenlly of; t)b^good t^t it may bring. 

Ma- Burke would ^Ase ^HgSt t^em better,— would have purged 
their muddled brainy and '* laid the fever in their souls ** with the 
healing principle of utiHty. He asked them what they vsould get, 
if the project of coercion should succeed ; and implored them to 
compare the advantage with the hazard and the cost. But the 
sound practical men still insisted on their right, and sagaciously 
shook Uieir heads i^t. him, ^ a refiner and % theorist, — Austen* i 
Province 0/ Juritpritdenc^ (ilJt0rmNUA 
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INGBNUITT IN THB CONSTRUCTION OP THX FXBT OF 
WATBR-FOWL. 

The web-foot of a wftter-fowl is an Inimitable paddle, and all the ingenuity 
of the present day exerted to improve our steam-boats makes nothing to 
apprw^h it. The flexor tendon of the toes of the duolc is so directed over 
the heads of the bones of the thigh and leg. that it is made tight when the 
creature bends its I^^, and is relaxed when the leg is stretched out "When 
the bifd draws its foot up, the toes are drawn together, in consequence of the 
bent position of the bones of the leg pressing on the tendon. When, on the 
contrary, it pushes the leg out straight, in making the stroke, the tendons 
are rdieved from the pressure of the heel-bone, and the toes are permitted 
to be fully extended and at the same time expanded, so that the web between 
them meets the resistance of a large volume of water.— Xord Brougham, 

FIRST APPEARANCB AT COURT. 

Lennard Solikoffer, a Swiss nobleman, who, on the oondusloo of the Swiss 
miion, went to Paris as ambassador, had a large dog, which on his depar- 
ture he ordered to be shut up for eight days. This was done ; yet, at the 
end of that period, the dog traced his way to the French capital (400 miles), 
and on the day of audience, rushed In, all covered with mud, and leaped up 
mad for Joy upon his master. In the family castle of Thuringia there is a 
painting of the story,— Anecdotes of Animals. 

THUNDER STORMS. 

To determine the distance of a thunder storm, it is only necessary to 
ascertain tho number of seconds which intervene betwem the sight of the 
lightning and hearing the sound, and these multiplied by 1090, the number 
of feet that sound travels in a second, will give in feet an approximate esti- 
mate of the distance of the electrified cloud from the plaoe of observation.— 
Tht Earlh, by W. M. HSggins, 

INSTINCTIVE DREAD OP HYDROPHOBIA. 

A man, who used to come every day to the celebrated Dr. James's house, 
was so beloved by three cocker spaniels which he kept, that they never failed 
to Jump into his lap, and caress hhu tho whole time he staid. It happened 
that this man was Utten by a mad dog, and the very first night he came 
under the influence of the distemper, they all ran away from him to the very 
top of the garret-stairs, barking and howling, and showing signs of distress 
and consternation. The man was cured, but the dogs were not reconciled to 
him for three years afterwards.— firoum^V Anecdotes of Bogs. 

A JOKE, NO JOKE. 

I heard of one neer Oxford who borrowed 5M. of his father-{n*Iaw, so itt 
was to be concluded when it was to be paid, and they being a little knavish 
concluded tho 90th of next February : hee being an ignorant fellow, assented, 
the lawyer drew the writings accordingly, but the fellow cannot get his 
money to this day. hee lives at Marston, near Oxfords— i>iar|r of the Rev. 
J. Ward. 

VISIONS OF ANGELS. 

Our modem young gentlemen are but ill plants, grow, like cucumbers 
more to belly than head, and have but lilt^e pips for hearts. It was quite 
different in my younger days'. Who would believe it now ? But we were 
certainly in some way gifted then. We saw angels— and now one scarcely 
even hears of them. It was an angel-seeing age ; I have myself seen many. 
I first began to see them about seventeen years of age ; and that was in the 
year— but no, there is no occasion to mention the year ; the angels might not 
like again to visit me if I did, and I still live in hope. I cannot exactly say 
how many I saw before I WBb twenty ; but they all struck me as having very 
beautiful hair ; their eyes were heavenly : but, if the first sight was en- 
chanting, the first touch of the little finger of one UiriUed me all over, and 
then I knew and felt it was an tagtH.— Blackwood, 

THE MEMORY OF THE DEAD. 

It is an exquisite and beautiful thing in our nature, that when the heart is 
touched and softened by some tranquil happiness or affectionate feeing, the 
memory of the dead comes over it most powerfully and irresistibly.. It 
would almost seem as though our better thoughts and sympathies were 
chirms, in virtue of which the soul is enabled to hold some vague and mys- 
terious intercourse with the spirits of those whom we dearly loved in life. 
Alas! how often and how long may those patient angels hover above us, 
watching for the spell which is so seldom uttered, and so soon forgotten !-. 
Biekens. ^ 

BOOTI8M. 

Contempt Is egotism in ill-humonr. Appetite without moral aflrbotlon, 
social sympathy, and even without passion and imagination— in plain 
English, mere lust,— is the basest form of egotism, and being ir\/^a human, 
or below humanity, should be pronoimoed with the harsh breathii^, as Ae- 
goat-Um.—CoUridge. 

TOLERATION. 

I should violate my own arm rather than a church, nor willingly deface 
the memory of saint or martyr. At the sight of a cross or crucifix I oan dis- 
pense with my hat, but scarce with the thought or memory of my Saviour ; 
I cannot laugh at but rather pity the fruiUees Journeys of pilgrims, or con- 
temn the miserable condition of friars ; for, though misplaced in droum- 
stance. there is something in it of devotion. I could never hear the Ave 
Maria bell without an elevation, or think it a sufficient warrant because 
they erred in one circumstance, for me to err in all, that is, in silence and 
dumb contempt ; whilst, therefore, they db«cted their devotions to her, I 
offered mine to Ood, and rectified the errors of their prayers by rightly 
ordering mine own.— Br^mw** Beligio Medici, 



A CURE FOR BATING TOO MUCH. 
A oertaine woman did eat much before her husband, and hee oomplalaed 
of her to her mother : shoe told him itt was her fault, for sbce adviad bia 
to let her have her home to worme her ; and she advisd her to est IHtla 
before her husband, but to pay itt in private *. and so shoe did, whicli very 
much pleased him, insomuch that hee forgave tenne pound of her poatiua 
which was left behind, for worming her.— Dtory of the Rev. J. Ward, 

THB TROPHY OF VICTORY. 
The f(dlowing instance of the fidelity and courage of a terrier ooonrred at 
Glasgow :— One evening, as a young gentleman of the name of Hardi« was 
passing through St. Andrew's Square, on his way home to his fiather'k faoosa 
in Charlotte-street, he was stopped opposite the north-west coni«r of 
St Andrew's church by a man armed with a large stick, who seiaed him by 
the breast, and striking him a vicdent bk>w on the head, desired him 
instantly to deliver his watch. As he was preparing to repeat tha blow, a 
terrier belonging to lir. Hardie qurang at the rufllan. and seized lifm by the 
throat, and his master at the same time giving hbn a violent push, he feU 
backwards and dropt his stick, which the other Immediately seized and car- 
ried off. The terrier soon after followed hhn home, bearing in hto teeth, as 
a trophy of his courage, nearly half the front of the man's waistcoat, in Qto 
lining of which half-a-gulnea was found carefully sewed up. The waistooat 
was of coarse woollen stuff, with a black stripe, much worn and tattered, 
and not at all correaponding with the elegance of the walking-atiok, which 
had a gilt head, and containeda handsome small virori^—Aneedoles ^Dogs. 

ADVANTAGE OF THE MODERNS. 
Though there were many giants of old in physics and phUosophy, yet I say 
wiUi Didaous Stella, "a dwarf standing on the shouldersof a giant, may see 
further than the giant himself ."—Burton. 

BEGIN NOTHING OF WHICH THOU HAST NOT WELL 

CONSIDERED THE END. 

A certain Cham of Tartary , travelling with his nobles, was met by a derrise. 

who cried with a loud voice, ** Whoever will give me a hundred pieces of 

gold, I will give him a piece of advice.** The Cham ordered him the sum, 

upon which the dervise said, 

*' Begin nothing of *ehich thou hast not well considered the end," 
The courtiers hearing this plain sentence, smiled, and said with a oncer. 
*• The dervise is well paid for hismaxim." But the king was so well pleased 
with the answer, that he ordered it to be written in golden letters on sevezal 
parts of his palace, and engraved on all his pbite. Not lung after, the 
Cham's surgeon was bribed to kill him with a poL<ioned lancet at the time 
he let him blood. One day, when the Cham's arm was bound, and the fatal 
lancet in the surgeon's hand, he read on the basin, 

** Begin nothing of which thou hoH not well considered the end." 
He inunediately started, and let the lancet fall out of his hand. The Cham 
observing his confusion, inquired the reason : the surgeon fell pmetrate, 
confessed the whole affair, and was pardoned ; but the conspirators were pot 
to death. The Cham, turning to his courtiers, who had beard the advice 
with contempt, told them, that counsel could not be too highly Talued 
which had saved a Cham's lUe.Spectator, 

INTELLECTUAL MODESTY. ' 
We should never estimate the soundness of principles by our own ability 
to defend them ; or consider an objection as unanswerable, to whi(4i we esn 
find no reply. It is an abeurd self-confidence, especially la a yonn^ penoe, 
to abandon his principles as soon as he may find himsdf worsted in argu- 
ment. There is no defence against flippant sophistry so effectual as an intel- 
ligent modesty. Indeed, genuine firmness of mind con sist s greatly In so 
habitual recollection of our own moderate powers and acquirements.— 
Taylor*s Blentents of Thought, 

HABIT. 

We are so wonderfully formed, that, while we are oreaturea vebemestly 
desirous of novelty, we are as strongly attached to habit and custom. Bat 
it is the nature of things which hold us by custom, to affect us very littb 
while we are in possession of them, but strongly when they axe abecnt I 
remember to have frequented a certain place every day for a long time U^c- 
ther : and I may truly say, that so £sr from finding ideasore in It, I wis 
affected with a sort of nneaaine« and disgust : I came, I went. I retuned 
without pleasure ; yet if by any means I pa s s e d by the usual time <^ laj 
going thither, I was remarkably uneasy, and was not quiet tiQ 1 bad fot 
into my old track. They who use snuff, take it almost without bdn^ lea- 
sible that they take it, and the acute sense of smell is deadened, so as to fied 
hardly anything fkmn so sharp a stimulus : yet deprive the snuff-taker of 
his box, and he lathe most unea^ mortal In the world.— Barfce. 

COST OF ADVERTISING QUACK MEDICINES IN TBB 
UNITED STATES. 
Tho cost of advertising quack medicines in the twenty-four States, 
annually, is supposed to amount to two hundred thousand dollars. A peek 
of pills a day is considered necessary for Boston, and half a busbd for ^*e« 
York. On an average, only one in twenty-five who take them is actually 
sick ; and the proportion of thoee who diqMuse with some necessary of UA) 
to purchase nostrums whidi do them a posittve injury. Is In the ratio of 
eighty-seven to every hundred throufl^out the cottntry.F-.il sicricsa Jfcdtcs/ 
Journal, 

London: WILLIAM SMITH, 118, Fleet Street. Kdfaiburih: Faassa 
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THE BRITISH NAVY. 

NO. Till. 
PAT-D4Y.— BOVTINS AT SSA, 
•' Conw an hands fthoy to the Andior, 
From friends and relations to ga**— Dibm v. 

Ou% ship is now ready for sea, and the last thing to be per- 
formed, before proceeding on a cmiae, is to pay the crew the 
customary advance of wages. 

It has always been the practice to delay tiiis important erent 
until the vessel is on the point of quitting the port ; not only to 
prerent desertioQ, but owing to thediflicnlty of restraining seamen 
when they have money at command; and also because it b 
probable — nay certain — that many of fhem would dissipate every 
shilling, regardless of providing clothes, and the necessaries they 
require, during tiieir oontemi^bkted absence from England. 

The payment of this small sum is, however, but an indifferent 
affur, compared to the scenes which our recollections associate 
with pay-days of former times, when seamen received the arrears 
of several years' wages in a lump, and lavished the wlu^ in a few 
hours, after the usual manner of this prodigal and thou^Uen 
class, who are truly said to 

*• Bam their mon^ at sea like horses. 
To squander it idly like asses on dkore.** 

Nevertheless, between two and three thousand pounds bong 
circulated in the issue of two months* advance, the affair still 
merits the attention of the children of Israel, who, by long pre- 
scription, claim an exclusive right to the appropriation of seamen's 
earnings in Londoh, as well as the outports, and maintain it so 
pertinaciously as to render the competition of other dealers 
hopeless. 

About ten o'clock in the forenoon, the snperintendant of the 
dock-yard, attended by several pay-derks from the Cheque 
Office, provided with the cash and dupUcates of the ship's books, 
arrive on board ; but long before they make their appearance— 
generally from the first dawn of day— the ship is surrounded and 
beset with shore boats, the occupant of each being most inde- 
fritigable and incessant in his prayer to be admitted on board, 
assuring the officers he has the best and cheapest goods that can 
possibly be provided for the seaman's wants. It is remarkable 
that, by some mode of obtaining intelligenoe through their brethren 
in the metropolis, the Jews are always acquainted with the day 
appmnted for making payments of wages, or priie mon^, to a 
ship of war, even before the post-admiral himself, much less the 
officers belonging to the vessel. 

The Jews succeed generally in obtahiing admittance in the course 
of the day, in sufficient numbers to occupy, with their wares, the 
spaces between the guns on the main-deck, which now assumes 
the appearance of a fair, or basaar, where all sorts of articles, 
such as wearing apparel, gown pieces for the ladies, watches, and 
trinkets that attract the seamen's attention, are ostentatiously 
exhibited. 

The payment of wages takes {daoe in (ht fore-cabin, the csptak 

TOL. I. 



always attending ; the men are mustered in squads as their i 
stand on the books, and kept in readiness to be called forward 
singly to reodve their quotas. As nothing is deducted from the 
two months' advance for slops, or other chaiges, the business 
proceeds rapidly, and in a ship of this class is finished in two or 
three hours. It is usual to keep open some of the petty officers' 
rating until this day, in reserve for vidunteers that may appear ; 
but now every man's rating must be assigned him, as upon that 
depeadg the amount he receives. 

When the snperintendant departs, and tiie day advances, the 
dealing, like Tarn 0*Shanter*s mirth, grows '< last and furious ; " 
oimsiderBUe rtiaxation of discipline is tolerated, for it is difficult 
to prevent the introduction of spirits upon such an occasion as 
tiaa, when many strangers are admitted, and the "right of 
search," so rigorously maintained at other seasons, cannot be 
stricdy exercised. 

Every man is expected to provide himself with the following 
articles of wearing appirel, and if he cannot afford to purchase 
all he wants to complete his « kit," as his wardrobe is called, 
out of the advance, the delkiency is made up of slops supplied 
by the purser, ^d charged spdnst his accruing wages :— Two 
blue jackets, two blue trowsers, one waistcoat, four shirts, one 
pair of shoes, two hats, one scrubbing-brush. If the ship is 
ordered to a warm climate, fimr white duck frocks, instead of 
shirts, and four ditto trousers. These articles are indispensabk^ 
but most of the seamen have more, and neariy all have, in 
addition, pea-jackets. 

In the appropriation of purchases, the ladies of course assert their 
claim for a share, and the Jew dealers foil not to display such arti- 
cles of female attire as women delight to adorn themselves withal. 
On occasions when laige payments are made, these are to be had in 
every variety, and what with one outlay or another, poor Jack 
is generally minus of his receipts before sunset^ when strangers 
are ordered to quit, and the first-lieutenant congratulates himself, 
not without reason, tiiat the business of the day— a weary one to 
him — b over. 

The seaman b your true philosopher-'-the morning finds him 
renovated by rest, minus hb money to be sure, but little regret- 
ting the want of it, and resolved, in the words of the song, " to go 
to sea for more." Preparations are now made for unmooring, and 
boats arrive to take the women on shore. We confess we have 
never happened to witness a realisation of the affecting ** partings" 
described by the poei; on. the- contrary, thb matter has always 
appeared to us accomplished somewhat in a style of indifference. 
However that may be, a scene such as a poetical imagination 
might conceive seldom or never occurs — some waving of hands- 
very different from lily white— there ist ** and there an end;"— 
the work of the ship soon absori>s the seaman's attention. As 
the morning advances. Blue Peter b hobted, the captain and all 
persons belonging to tiie Tessel repair on board, the pilot shortly 
after appears, the saib are loosed and set, the ponderous andior 
hove up (lifted) to the bows, and, wind and tide permitting, the 
ship proceeds to sea. 

T 
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Until fftirlj dear of the port, the Tessel b under the pilot's 
diarge ; when t)iat is effetted he takes his leave, receiving a oerti- 
ftcate entitling him to his fee. A course for the destination is 
then shaped by the master, and the watch is set, or called, as it 
is styled. During the time the ship is in the neighbourhood of 
the land, and in soundings, it is usual to keep a leadsman heaving 
the lead, and ever and anon denoting the depth of water by a 
peculiar song, the correct performance of which is considered 
essential in an able seaman. 

It generally takes the whole of the first day at sea to stow away 
different articles, and get matters to rights ; as soon as this is 
accomplished, on the morrow generally, things assume a certain 
routine. We shall describe the usual occurrences of one day, 
noting generally such variations as are made weekly, or monthly ; 
prior to which it may be as well to specifv briefly the duties of 
the different classes into which the ship^s company is divided, 
reserving a more minute detail of the several duties of the officers 
for a future occasion. 

The crew are divided into starboard and larboard watch, and 
each watch has a certain proportion of men in the following 
classes : — Gunner's crew, 9 ; carpenter's crew, 4 ; forecastle men, 
22 ; fore-top men, 22 ; main-top men, 25 ; mizen-top men, 9 ; 
after-guard, 30 ; waisters, 58 ; marines, 50. 

The boatswain's mates and quarter-masters, being always kept 
on the alert, are generally placed in three watchesi as well as the 
lieutenants, mates, and midshipmen. When it is necessary to 
obtain more strength during the watch, the idiers are called, a 
body of about 40 persons, composed of the mechanics, servants, 
&c., who are eioosed from keeping regular watoh, but liable to 
all calls during the night. 

The denominations we have enumerated require men of various 
abilities to perform their duties properly. The quarter-master's 
and gunner's erew are composed of the best and oldest seamen, 
and these have no very active duties to perform, that require 
great physical exertion. The boatswain's mates are good seamen, 
selected for strength and activity, and it falls to their duty to 
yrield the ** cat" at punishment The forecastle men are the 
most distinguished in the able seamen's ratings, and generally 
supply leadsmen, steersmen, &o. ; they are heavier men than the 
fore and main-top men, also smart active sailors, though not 
necessarily thorough seamen, their principal duty being aloft about 
ihe sails and rigging. The mizen-top men are lads, or first-class 
boys, who emulate the fore-top men, and as they grow strong and 
perfect themselves they are advanced to that stationy and obtain 
the rating of ** ordinaries." 

The afterguard and waisters are half seamen, or landmen, 
more particularly the latter, upon whom, and the marines, the 
principal heavy work of pulling and hauling falls. The waisters 
perform all the dirty drudgery of the ship. Each of these classes 
has leaders, called captains and second captains, being good sea- 
men, capable of directing the others how and where to apply 
their labour. The strongest portion of the second-class boys, 
not required for servants, are stationed in diffisrent parts of the 
watch, for the purpose of instruction, and as these are capable of 
becoming smart active men-of-war seamen, if properly attended to, 
it behoves the captain of every ship to insure that Uiis shall 
be done. 

It wonld be entering more minutely than our design warrants 
to describe at length how the men are stationed, eiUier at '* all 
hands,'* *« the watch," or " the watch and idlers," for different 
evolutions ; suffice it to say, that, although no general arrange- 
ment is specified, this is accomplished in aU ships much in tiie 
same manner, every precaution being tatoi tiiat nothing shall be 
left undone that may insure speed, decision, and uniformity, in 
the various evolutions ; for upon perfection in these matters the 
credit of a ship, as to discipline and consequent ability to perform 
any service of whieh a vessel is capable, depends. 

Taking the routine for one day, and oommendng with the 
morning watch, which relieves the middle watch at four o'clock ; 
the watch is mustered by one of the midshipmen, each man 
passing before the lieutenant as he answers to his name, and the 
captains of dtfTerent classes testifying fbr those placed on look- 
oats, in the sick list, or absent from any sufficient cause* The 
ropes are then coiled up, and preparations made for washing 
decks, an operation invariably performed every morning, when 
the weather permits, by scrubbing the quarter-deck, main-deck, 
poop, and forecastle, with sand and brooms, followed by plenttfiil 
ablutions of water, thrown about ip all directions, so as thoroughly 
to cleanse away tha dirt. Twice or three times a week the decks 



are holy-stoned * in addition to the broom-scrubbing, and under 
this treatment they very soon assume a beautiful vniiteness, the 
grain of the wood relieved by the black streaks of pitch seams. 
As daylight begins to dawn, look-out men are ordered to the fore 
and main-top-gallant-masts* head, and those stationed around the 
gangways &c. withdrawn. In war time it is usual for an active 
mate or midshipman to go aloft and sweep the horiaon with bis 
telescope as the dawn breaks, for sometimes a fast-sailing vessel, 
which would escape in chase, is brought under the guns, and 
captured, before she becomes aware that an enemy is so near. 
For this reason a wary cruiser keeps everything prepared for 
making sail on the instant, and a ooiqile of guns on each side 
always ready to be brought to bear on a vessel disooiered under 
such circumstances. 

The first lieutenant and master generally appear on detk at 
daylight, and the former takes charge of the watch whilst th« 
proper officer goes below to make his toilet. The boatswain and 
carpenter are also required to make a visit of scrutiny to each 
mast-head every morning, and to report any defisct that tiiej may 
discover in the spars, sails, or rigging, whilst the gmnner gees 
round the decks to inspect the artillery. Meanwhile, the cooks 
are preparing breakfast, and at six the people below are aroused, 
and required to lash up their hammocks, which are brought np 
by notice of the boatswain's pipe at half-past six, or seven o doek* 
The watch below is then set to elean the lower deck, sad prepars 
the mess places for breakfast, whilst those on dedc coil down the 
ropes, set the required quantity of sail neatly, and clean the small* 
arms, usually kept at hand ready for use, a measure of daily 
necessity to prevent their rusting in the saline atmosphere. 

The captain may, or may not, make his appearance thus ear^. 
His motions are entirely regulated by his will, for he is supreme 
on board. The officers, denominated idlers (the marine officers, 
surgeon, assistant-surgeon, chaplain, and purser, and navnl 
instructor, as well as the young gentiemen volunteers too young in 
be stationed in watches), usually come on deck about an hour 
before breakfast, to inhale the fresh air. At half-past seven the 
cook appears with a sample of the morning's meal, whieh he 
tenders to the officer of the watch for his approval, and the men 
intended to relieve the sentinels, the wheel, and the look-outs, are 
ordered to get tiieir meal. At eight o'clock precisely, if no special 
duty interferes to prevent it, the word is given to ** pipe to break- 
fast," and the boatswain and his mates perfbrm a flourish of 
whistling upon thehr silver eaUs, peculiar to the occasion, whiek 
though not particularly musical, is a very acceptable hearing to the 
men with appetites sharpened by the healthy breezes of the sea. 
Thus ends Uie morning watch, dght o'clock being the hour wlieii 
all classes, officers and men, retire to breakfhst, and at which, or 
at other meals, they are never disturbed, unless on special oocn- 
sions, when it cannot be avoided. The -first-lieutenant generallj, 
and sometimes the officer and one of the midshipnien of l£a 
morning watch, breakfast with the captain, and it is usual for the 
mate or one of the midshipmen to be intited to breakftst m, tbe 
ward-room. 

We should have stated, that the duty of heaving the log, and 
marking the ship's rate of progress on the log-board, devolves upon 
the mate of the watch ; and this is afterwaras copied into the log- 
book, by the second master, who hands it to every officer of n 
watch, in order that he may attach hii initials to certify its oorrecU 
ness. The mate of the watch also calls the lieutenant who is to 
keep the next watch, whilst a quarter-master warns the midship- 
men. At half-past eight the forenoon-watch is piped up, and th/B 
officers of the morning-watch relieved. Between this and nooa 
is the busiest period of the day, for all the crew, s^ve and below, 
are in full employment. A division is exercised at the guns, or at 
small-arms, the mechanics are engaged at their several crafts, the 
captahi receives the reports of the surgeon and others, tisits the 
sick-bay (hospital), and occasionally every part of the shipy whilst 
the people below are etnployed in cleaning the lower-deck, orlops, 
and store-rooms, and various minor affairs. In the course of Uie 
forenoon, the captain and ward-room stewards deliver the \ 
of invitation to uiose selected to dine in the eabin and #ard-ri 
At half-past deven, the officers and young gentiemen are s 
on deck with their sextants and quadrahts, to take the altitude of 
the sun. The cook appears again on the quarter-deck with a 



• " Holy-stones" aro square pieces of frsestooe, and so ocOlsd becsuss ia 
using them the men go on their kn e efc ** Hand-biUes ** are btUeCs of wood, 
about the siae of brieks, and nssl to m% ihe saild on tha dsCk in ito saaM 
position. Hie seamen have aMigned these names to tha artlolasiwhkh are 
known afloat by no other.^ 
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sample of the foup prepared for dinner, and as noon approaches, 
•11 work is suspended, and the decks cleared op and swept. 

Reporting noon, is an arousing routine, and exemplifies the great 
anthoritf of the captain, for he actually assumes the power which 
Joshua possessed of making time stand still. It is usnal for the 
master, when he has ascertained that the sun's ascension is at 
its height, to sajute the captain, or officer of the watch, informing 
him that it is ''twelve o'clock." If all things are ready, he 
replies, ** Make it so, and pipe to dinner ;*' hut if anything re- 
mains to be done which requires a few minutes' labour, he hesitates 
not to suspend the event until such is accompUshed ; and when 
ready, and not before, he dedares his pleasure, that it shall be 
noon. 

We have already detailed the ship's allowance ; in serving it out, 
the utmost fairness and impartiality is observed. An indifferent 
person being selected, he takes in his hand the cook's fork, a large 
iron instrument called by the seamen " the tormentors," snd as 
each mess is called, pricks for a piece of meat out of a tub, where 
it has been all thrown promiscuously together.* Vegetables and 
puddings are boiled in nets, or bags, having atucfaed to them a line 
with a copper label bearing a number, and the cook of each mess 
attends with his utensils to receive these and the allowance of meat, 
which are all appropriated and removed in a few minutes. Mean- 
while, the important operation of mixing the grog is going forward, 
a master's mate superintending the whole; whilst a quarter- master, 
another petty officer, and a seigeant or corporal of marines, attend 
on behalf of the crew, and the purser's steward on the part of the 
purser, on this, and indeed every other occasion where provisions 
are served out, to see that justice is done to both parties. The 
mates and midshipmen invit^ to dine in the cabin and ward-room, 
relieve those who have the watch, in order that they may get their 
dinner. 

At one bell (half-past twelve), a boatswain's mate gives one chirp 
on his call, and sings out '* grog ho." The summons is obeyed 
instanter, and the dlowance delivered to the cook of each mess, 
who carries it below, and divides it amongst his messmates, using a 
measure somewhat smaller than that above, by which means due 
allowance is made for waste, and a portion of surplus, called for 
shortness '* plus*' is reserved as the perquisite of the cook, in 
consideration of his extra labour. As may be supposed, the 
office of cook is coveijted, and appropriated in rotation, day after 
day. 

At one o'clock the q/^^moon-watch it called, and the busiiiess 
of exercising, &c. resumed. At two o'clock (usually the ward- 
room dinner hour), the officer of the forenoon-watdi, who is invited 
to the captain's table, relieves the lieutenant in charge of the deck, 
who resumes his post at three, when the captain's dinner is 
annoonced. As the afternoon-watch approaches its termination of 
four o'clock, the decks are again cleared up and swept, and at foni 
the boatswain's mate pipes to supper, when the men either receive 
tea ready prepared, or hot water from the cook, in proportion to 
the nuinber in each mess. The next is Hheflrti dog-watch, during 
which the work to be performed depends upon the season of the 
year. lu some ships the men are allowed iH the time after four 
o'clock for relaxation or pastime, until the drum be4ts to quarters, 
when every person flies to his station, and answers to his name, as 
it is called over by one of the midshipmen attached to his divison. 
When an examination has taken place as to the condition of the 
guns, and the stores ordered to be kept in readiness, and the lieu- 
tenant of every division has made his report, the men are formed 
fai a line, and the captain, or should he decline, the first-lieutenant, 
usually accompanied by the surgeon, passes along in front of the 
ranks, minutely scrutinising the features of every man in order to 
ascertain his sobriety, for it is extremely dangerous to leave a 
drunken man free from restraint on board a ship, not only on his 
own adbount, but on account of the mischief he might do to others ; 
indeed, the safety of the ship requires that every one in that con- 
dition should be deprived of the power of doing iigury. It is in- 
credible in what a short space of time the officers are familiar not 
only with the features, but the voice of every man in the ship, and 
it is necessary that they should become so as early as possible in 
order to judge correctly, for a seaman will never admit that he is 

• The casks 6t salt meal oontafai fifty-two ptooes of pork, four pounds 
each, or thiriy-eigfat piecM of beef, eight pounds each. In cutting up, these 
pieces are reduced to portions of three pounds, being the allowance for 
four men. The scraps are called ** skewer pieces." and, being made into 
lots, are served to every mess in Its turn. Of these the men make ** sea- 
pies ** and ** lobsoouse ; " nautloal dishes peouliar to themselves. In cutting 
up fresh beef, one pound extra in every seven (or five, aooording to the 
quality,) is changed for prime pieces. 



drunk, so long as he oan stand upright, or walk a plank, which 
means keeping his feet within the lines made by the seams on each 
side of a plank in the deck. By the time all these matters are 
accomplislked, in the first or second dog-watch, the period gene- 
rally arrives for putting the ship under the sail intended to be 
carried during the night, and should time permit, or the work be 
lubberly performed, the men when aloft are exercised at reefing, 
until they effect what is desired, to the satisfaction of the captain. 
The hammocks are next piped down, and as it grows dark, look-out 
men are withdrawn from the mast-head, and others placed around 
the ship, who call out every half hour during the night from their 
stations as follows t 8tarboard*quarter, starboard-gangway, star- 
board-bow, larboard-bow, larboard-gangway, larbrard-quarter — 
life-buoy. These look-out men are relieved every hour, and kept 
alert by constant visits from the midshipmen of the watch. The 
person stationed at the life-buoy has the charge of that instrument, 
which is suspended at the stern, and primed by a gunner's mate at 
quarters every night : it is capable of being instantly detached by 
pulling a trigger-line, that also fires off a lock igniting a blue 
light, which burns for a considerable time, directing the man in 
the water to a means of help, as well as the boats despatched firom 
the ship, to what point to row to his assistance, and to pick up the 
life-buoy. 

The second dog-watch ends at eight o'clock, and at the begin- 
ning of ihe first watch the captain issues his written or verbal orders 
for the night, which the officer of every succeeding watch commu- 
nicates to the one who relieves him. At midnight, the middle 
watch succeeds to the first, and at four o'clock we arrive at the 
point where we commenced our routine, namely, the morning 
watch. During the first and middle watch the decks below are 
visited every half-hour, and no work is done beyond pumping out 
the ship should it be required. Prior to the introduction of tanks, 
and force-pumps, which communicate with the coppers, it was 
usual to hoist op butts of water during the middle watch : at pre- 
sent the men are not disturbed with any work of this kind ; but all 
those not on the look-outs, or in bad weather stationed in positions 
to reduce the sails suddenly, are permitted to lie down in their 
pea-jackets under cover from the weather. 

This is the daily routine, only varied by washing clothes on 
Mondays and Fridays ; Divisions at which every man is expected 
to appear clean shaved and with a clean shirt, Thursdays and 
Sundays. Divine service on the latter day. Washing the lower 
deck on Saturdays, after which it is thoroughly ventilated and 
dried; also slinging clean hammocks, and airing bedding. A 
monthly muster of clothes and serving out of slops and tobacco. 
One evening in each week is allowed the crew to mend their clothes. 
All other matters which require a more minute detail will be 
described under the head of the Duty of each Officer belonging to 
the Ship. 



IfOax'S tJTOPlA. 

Thb '' Utopia " is a philosophical romance, in which More, 
after the manner of Plato, erects an imaginary republic, arranges 
a society in a form entirely new, and endows it with institutions 
more likely to secure its happiness than any which mankind have 
hitherto experienced. But, with all the model of Plato, the 
republic of the Utopians assumes an actual existence : it is disco- 
vered by an adventurous navigator in a distant part of the new 
hemisphere, where it had for many ages continued to flourish ; 
and More duly communicates to the world what he learned from 
the narrative of this intellieent eye-witness. The work is divided 
into two books, of which the first Is occupied by a dialogue, con- 
taining a number of strictures on the most promihent defects in 
the political institutions of the old world. The pleasing manner 
in which this part of the work is written, the felicity of the style, 
the elq^anoe of the satire, the aeuteness of the remarks on men 
and manners, the freedom and manliness of the opinions, would 
have raised it to distinction in any age ; but in the rude and igno- 
rant period when it appeared, they entitle it to high admiration. 
Similar praise is due to various passages in the second part, 
where the coimtry, the manners, and the political institutions of 
the Utopians are described. Yet, while we allow much to the 
ingenuity, much to the judgment of the author, it must be 
acknowledged, that many of the laws and practices of this new 
republic are by no means improvements j that the author has been 
more successful in exposing defects than in providing remedies ; 
and that his regulations are often fitted rather for beings of his 
own fancy, than for those with whom the Creator has peopled thia 
world. — John MaotUarmid, 

y2 
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HOURS WITH THE POETS— KEATS' " ENDYMION." 

Books are your true magidans : here are we now seated in a 
small room, scarcely eight feet square, yet large enough, hy the 
assistance of these Magi, to contain all the greatest minds of the 
earth. Little is onr wealth, bnt we have only to utter our ** Open 
Sesame !" — the leaves fly asunder, — and what mines of Golconda 
are half so rich as the heaped-up store the poets hare here spread 
before us ? What monarchs can claim the possession of jewels 
so bright, rich, priceless, and enduring as their thoughts? A 
dazzling treasure ! We possess ourselves of as much of it as we 
are able ; we fill our hearts and souls with it, and, what is once 
thus possessed, no earthly power can lessen or deprive us of : yet 
all the while the glittering heap dwindles not ; we invite others to 
share with us, and the wealth, instead of dimbishing, grows — 
ay, visibly swells— as more and more is taken away 1 Blessed 
and beautiful ordination of God, that our truest perceptions should 
be those received in the light of a common sympathy ; that our 
highest, purest, and fullest eijoyments should increase as they 
become more social I 

But are these dumb enchantments — books only " wealth'' to 
us ; are they not friends, to sorrow with us when we sorrow, to 
joy with us when we joy ; are they not at all times sweet and 
elevating society ? When worn out by the toils or anxieties of 
the day, never do they refose to discourse us their most eloquent 
music. What a world of ennobling impulses there is contained in 
the thought that Shakspeare and Milton, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
and Scott, are content to dwell with the meanest of us ! No roof 
can be too poor for them, no hearth too humble : we may have 
them telling, whenever we please, of the wonders of that nature it 
is their mission to expound. 

We select, on the present occasion, Keats' " Endymion," and 
have opened the leaves at its commencement. 

•* A thing of beauty It a Joj for ever r 
is the poet's utterance as he bounds forth, expressing, in those few 
and simple, but exquisite words, the foith that has o'erinformed 
his own spirit, and now bids him go on his way rejoicing to teach 
it to others* 

* « A thing of beauty Is a Joy for erer i 

Ite lorelineet in cr eaa ca ; it will never 

Pam into nothingneM ; but stiU wiU keep 

A bower quiet for US, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet fanathing ; 

Therefore, on eveiy morrow, are we wreathing 

A floweiy band to bind us to the earth. 

Spite of deqKmdenoe, of th' inhmnan dearth 

Of noble natures, of the gloomy days. 

Of all the unhealthy and o'er-darken'd ways 

Made for our searching: yes. In spite of all, 

Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 

From our dark spirits. Bodi the son, the moon. 

Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 

For simple sheep ; and such are daffodils 

With the green world they lire on; and olear rills 

That for themsdves a cooling covert make 

'Gainst the hot season ; the mid-forest brake. 

Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms : 

And sodi, too, Is the grandeur of the dooms 

We have imagined for the mighty dead ; 

An lovely tales that we have heard or read : 

An endless foontain of fanmortal drink. 

Pouring unto us from the heavens' brfak.** 

Thcseare beautiftdlines,— "a joy," indeed, "for ever," to all 
who can receive them into their hearts with a cordial apprehension of 
their truth, of their surpassing loveliness and power. How deeply 
their author felt what he inculcated, his biography affectingly 

Ces. Bom in one of the humbler ranks of life, his genius 
t the trammels of circumstance, and elevated him to a posi- 
tion in the loftiest department of literature ;— he was emphatically 
acknowledged to he a poet I Unfortunately for him, during the 
period <^the publication of his poems, party politics raged high,— 
his opinions were too ardent to be concealed, and, according to 
tl:e infamous custom of tiie time, the poet was to be crushed for 



the politician. On the publication of *' Endymion," from which 
poem all our quotations are taken, Keats was assailed by the then 
Quarterly Reviewer, and the morbidly-acute sensitiveness of his 
victim enhanced a thousandfold the effect of the attack. The poet's 
life, destined by disease to he short, was made shorter ; the poi- 
soned arrows struck deep into his heart ; in vain he went abroad to 
inhale, as he had wished, ** the warm south :" he died at tiie eariy 
age of twenty-four, though not without creating for the worlds 
even in the ^ort time aUotted him, poems that it certainly will 
never " willingly let die," and which, if equalled in one instanoe 
(SheUey*s), have never been surpassed by any of our "poung 
poets." Measuring what he had done cmly by the standard of 
perfection he had set up in his mind, he was ui^ust to himselft 
and his assailants had the gratification of fancymg that the yoou 
poet, in the bitterness of Mi heart, whilst lying on his death4>ea, 
had paid homage to their p rowe ss , in desiring tiiat his epitaph 
should be — " Here lies one whose name was writ in water ! " 
And did not all this fling a "paJl" over his spirit, which no 
** shape" could move away ? Was the poet's faith still un- 
changed ? Leigh Hunt has recorded that, ** a little before be 
died, he said ' he fielt the daisies growing over himl' " 

The subject of the poem before ns is one of the most beantifnl 
passages of the beautiful mythology of Greece — Endymion is tlie 
youth enamoured of the Moon — and exquisitely has our anHior 
touched it I Here is part of an invocation to Pan. 

** O tiiou, whose mighty pslaee-roof doth hang 
Fnmi>gged trunks, and overshadoweth 
Etenial whispers, glooms, the birth, life, death 
Of unseen flowers in heavy peaoeAilness ; 
•Who lovest to see the hamadryads dress 
Their mffiod looks where meeting hasels darken ; 
And through whole solemn hours dost sit, and hearkea 
The dreary melody of bedded reeds— 
In desolated places ; where dank molstore breeds 
The pipy hemlock to strange orergrowth, 
Bcthinldng thee how melancholy loth 
Thou wast to lose fair Syrinzr-do thou now. 
By thy love's milky brow ! 
By all the trembling maxes that she ran. 
Hear us, great Fan !** 

Hamadryads are no more, fugitive maidens no longer escape by 
metamorphosis into trees or plants. Pan himself £» not only 
lost his divinity, but his very existence is shrewdly qoesticNied. 
Bnt let us cry with our author, 

** O, sweet Fancy! let her hwse r 

She may still delight in these charming poetical fictions ; still 
people the woods with ideal forms ; still afford to us some spiritual 
glimpses, without which the world were indeed forlorn. In the 
following passage, Endymion describes to his sister the dream, or 
vision, in which the divine object of his adoration appeared to him 
in her earthly guise. 

•'Methoughtllay 

Watohing the senith, where the milky way 

Among the stars In virgin splendour pours ; 

And travelling my eye, until the doors 

Of heaven appear'd to open for my flight, 

I became loth and fearftil to alight 

From snohhigfa soaring by a downward glance: 

So kept me stedCut in that airy tranoe, 

Spreading imaginary pinions wide. 

When, presently, the stars began to glide. 

And faint away, before my eager view: 

At whidil a|gh*d that I oould not pnisae. 

And dropt my Tision to the horison*s reige; 

And lo I fhmi opening clouds, I saw cmergo 

The loveliest moon that ever sHver'd o*er 

A shell for Keptune*s goblet ; she did soar 

So passkmately bright, my dasaled soul 

Commingling with her argent q>heres did roll 

Through dear and cloudy, even when she went 

At last Into a dark and v^omy tent. 
• a • # 

Again I kxiked,— and, O ye deities, 

Who from Olympus watch our destinies ! 

Whence that completed form of all oompletenesv ? 

Whence oNue that high pecfeotkm of an sweetness? 
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Bpoak, •tabbom Barth, and teU where, O where 
Beet thoa a symbol of her golden hair: \ 
Not oateheaves droopfaig in the western nm ; 
Not— thy toft hand, fair aiater I letme shun 
Booh fdUylnf before thee— yet she had. 
Lideed, looks bright enough to make me mad ; 
And they were simply gordlan'd up and braided, 
Leaving, in naked oonuillnosi, unshaded. 
Her pearl-round ears, white nook, and orbM brow j 
The which were blended in, I know not how, 
With sodi a paradise of lips and eyes, 
Blodi-tinted cheeks, half oniles, and fsintest sighs, 
Ibat, whsnl think thereon, my qpirit elinga 
And plays about its fknoy, tmthesttngs 
Of human neighbourliood enrsnom alL 
Unto what awftil power shaU I call? 
VowhatbighliKBer-^Ahl see her horsring fsel, 
MoreblnelyTein'd, more soft, mere wfaitely swost 
Than those of ssa-bom Venus, whsn sheroee 
From out her oraAeshelL The wind ootblows 
Her soarf into a fluttering paTiUon : 
Tisblue, and orerepangled with a million 
OfUttleeyee, as tho««h thou wcrt to shed 
Orer the darkeet, lushest blue-beU bed, 
BandfUs of daisies.*' 

Hare it a oorrefponding picture, and both maT 1^*>V together In 
tiiAt pelmce of the Soul the poeU from all time have been decking 
oat for that noblest of tovereignt. The iubject if Adonii, who, 
after his death by the boar, waa again restored to life, *' each 
rammer time,'* by Jove, in pity to the entreatinga of Yenna, and, 
hj her care, ia he thna watched and tended daring his long sleep. 
After Endymion had 



** a thousand mans OTergone, 
At last, with sudden step, he came upon 
A chamber. myrtle-waU'd, embower'd hifl^. 
Full of light, inosDse, tender minstrelsy. 
And more of beantifnl and strange beside : 
FW, ona silken cuudh of rosy pride. 
In midst of all, there Uy a sleeping youth. 
Of fbndeet beauty ; fonder, in fair sooth. 
Than sighs could fathom, or contentment rsaofa t 
And oorerlids. gold-tinted like the peaoh. 
Or ripe Ootober's faded marigolds, 
FMl sleek about him in a thousand fblds. 



.— Odewayhisfisoerepoeed 

On one white aim, and tenderly un olo eed, 
Sy tenderest pressure, a fsint damask mouth 
To slumbery pout; Just as the morning south 
Disparts a dew-llpp'd rose. Abore his head. 
Vena lily sttfks did their white honours wed 
To make a ooronal ; and round him grew 
All tendrils green, of every bloom and hue, 
T^jgether intertwined and trammeU'dfkeofa: 
Tbe Tine of glossy qprout; tbeivymesh. 
Shading ita Bthlop berries; and woodbine. 
Of velret leaves and bugle-Uooms divine ; 
Convolvulus in streakM vasss Hush ; 
The creqier, mellowing for an autumn tdnah ! 
And virgin'S-bower, trailing airOy ; 
With others of the sisteriiood. Hardby 
Stood serene Cupids watching silently. 
One, kneeling to a lyre, tonoh'd the strings, 
MufUng to death the pathoe with his wings ; 
And, ever and anon, uproae to look 
At the youth's slumber ; while another took 
A willow bough, dlstUUng odorous dew. 
And shook it on his hair ; another flew 
In through the woven roof, and fluttering-wise 
Raln'd violets upon his sleeping eyes.** 

Our qnotations have been long, but how conld we shorten them ? 
In the passages we have now laid before onr readers will be seen 
the intensely poetical character of Keats' poetrr ; br that we mean 
the fdl, loxorianty almost riotous ei^ymait of, and ilo^hearted 



devotion to, beantj, whether of the worid around or the oniTerse 
within,— of natore or man's soul, — and which is the element 
wherein the poet ** lives, moves, and has his being." In most 
other poets, tiiis inflnence, in a pure unmingled state, is less 
discernible ; their beantiful passagea are not so frequent in propor- 
tbn to the entire amount of their writings as his ; they do not 
affect Qswith so great a sense of freshness, and ther are truly 
passapet to somet&ng : whereas, with him, the beaatiful ia its own 
great reward, — ^its stream, as in the poem we have been noticing, 
winds through his pages "at its own sweet will," luxuriating in 
the pleasant verdnre, the bri^t flowers, and the serene sky, in the 
brij^t shuMS and the intoxicating enchantments of the faery-land 
throogh which it is pesaing, and where it would be content for 
ever to stay. 

PHENOMENA OF CLOUDS. 
Ajcono the natural appearances near the equator, we noticed 
the fixidity, and the vanra configurations of the clouds in fine 
weather. We see them moulded into ereiy diversity of form, and 
of a texture so dense, that they seem as if they were destined to be 
permanent decorations of the evening sky. Connected with this 
circumstance is a superior brilliancy of colouring,— blue, red, and 
umber colour, in all their life and fireahness. These effects 
appear to vary as the mean temperature, and, consequently, are 
proportional to the cosine of the latitude. These clouds are not 
only the glory of the heavens, but the children and pledges of fine 
weather. Their structure is due to electricity, excited by a change 
of temperature; for they are seen in the hottest weather, and 
never pass into the form of a rain-cloud without thunder and 
lightning. Clouds, in general, afford the best hints for predicting 
the state of the weather in time to come ; and when we study 
them with a reference to the weight of the atmosphere, and the 
relative heat of the invisible vapour, they will prove almoat infid* 
lible guides in tiiis respect In pursuing our observations, we must 
not forget the effect which their site upon the imaginary sphere 
has upon their appearance. To deduce their reai from their 
mjfpaitent form, is a problem which every student in meteorology 
must solre for himself; though 1 think he will find some assist- 
ance by attending to the following, which are the more worthy of 
his acc^tance, as I am not aware that any one has hitherto taken 
auT notice of the subject. Let a semidrde be described, with a 
radius of three or four inches ; draw the diameter, and then upon 
the arc 5% 45", and 90*^, depict loose sheets of vapour, in Imea 
parallel wiUi the diameter, uid similar in densitr to each other. 
If the eye be supposed to be at the centre, and a line be drawn 
from it to the arc, it will be obvious how the same doud may 
assume the shape of cirro-cumulus, cirro-stratus, and stratus. 
Just as it happens to be over-head, at middle altitude, or near the 
horison. He will perodve, ttom the diagram I have suggested, 
that, at 45", the visual line does not &11 upon the futher edge of 
the sheet, but runs obliqudy across it ; two things which, taken 
together, will account for the even texture and greater densi^ in 
the lower parts of the cumulo-stratus. A little tibeory and a Uttle 
practice will show how much douds may be modified by their 
situation, and the importance of taking mis matter into account 
when we register or reflect mpon what we see in the heavens. 
The theory of Hutton, that ^uds are fbrmed by the meetUig 
to^^ether of currents differing in temperature, is almost a matter of 
daily experience ; and we see an inverse but a beautiftil proof of 
it, in the disappearance of Uiose highly dectric clouds which we 
described at the begimiing of this paragr^h. We have 4a.d that 
they do not pass mto the nimbus without explosion ; yet they 
vanish oftentimes as the temperature of the day rises, and supplies 
them vrith an element, to the lack of which tiiey owe thdr origin. 
But, tiioug^ unseen by us, thejr have not, perhaps, wholly lost 
thdr composition, but are ready to resume thdr Csntastic but 
lovdy forms, as soon as the additional spring is drawn from them 
by tint decline of temperature which ushers in the evening. The 
belief that they are in regicms near the equator, still existent, 
though invisible to the eye, is supported by the shortness of the 
time in which they form or disappear in the finest weather, when 
no traces of counter-currents, or any atmospheric disturbance, can 
be seen. The c<mnexion between lightning, or *' light," and the 
nature of douds, is adverted to in the book of Job, and their use 
in the economy of second causes touched upon with great beauty 
and inimitable accuracy ; so that, when we pry into and admire 
the formation of these meteoric bodies, we do it under the coun- 
tenance and with the encouragement of the Tery highest authority. 
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A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS, BY A LAME 
GENTLEMAN* 

fioME months tinea, I blended pleasore with biafaiettt nd took 
a trip to Louisville. After spending three or fbar days in that 
hospitable city, most deUghtfdllj, I embarked on board the steam- 
boat Mary — I nse a fictitious name, and^ like the lord of poets, '* I 
have a passion for the name of Mary," — to retnm to CindonatL 
All wu bustle on board — the captain was hurrying to and fro among 
^e hands, uttering strange oaths, and Towing that he must be off 
before the other boats. 

Ah ! a race on the carpefc— or, to speak withool metaphor, on 
the rifer — thought I, and as one on cmtohes, unless he has certain 
powers possessed by the devil on two sticks, which for his soul's 
sake he had better not have, unless he has the gift of Asmodeus, 
if any accident happens, is just in as bad a predicament as the live- 
liest imagination, expatiating on our western waters, could possibly 
fancy. I cannot swim, thought I — ^it will be a tempting of mis- 
fortune — I'll quit the boat. I passed out of the cabin to carry this 
resolution into effect, and beheld the firemen pitching the huge 
loffs into the furnace, as though they were so many Lilliputian 
splinters. The heat from the apparatus passed over my face like 
the breath of the scirocco. At this instant die steam gave a hiss 
full of fumj fury — it seemed to me the premonitory symptom of a 
bursted boiler ; just as the hiss of a snake is the avant-coureur of a 
bite. I could not pass that boiler ; it was impotcible. While I 
stood eyeing it — irresolute — I heard the paddles splash in the 
water, and the boat moved under me — ^we were on our way. I now 
hurried into the cabin, determined to get the stemmost berth, 
number one — the farthest off from the boiler— «nd ensconce myself 
In it until supper ; and then I could just pop out, and take the 
nearest seat at the table. 

When I opened the book to let my name down to number one, 
lo 1 every berth was taken but number ten, the nearest of all to the 
boiler. 

<* There must be some mistake about this/' said I, abud, ** 1 
bdicTc I took number one," 

" No mistake at all, sir," exclaimed a thin, dyspeptic old man, 
starting up from a chair which stood jam against the door that led 
to the stem of the boat : '*no mistake at all, sir, I came three 
hours ago and took the berth— I have no idea of being near that 
boiler 1 Did you see that account in the paper this momine of 
the bursting of the boiler of the Return ! Horrible I horrible r' 

Here the conversation among the passengers turned upon such 
accidents^ and we talked ourselves into a perfect fever. Every jar 
of the boat — and somehow the boats on the western waters have a 
knack at jarring — seemed to be the last effort of the boiler to con- 
tain the boiling-waters within. I tried to philosophize :— I began 
to think about Napoleon, and to reason myself into a belief of 
destiny. I always was something of a predestinarian. *' But con- 
found it !'' thought I, just as I was settling down into a fiUalism 
as doubtless as a Mussulman, '' if I had quitted this boat, or even 
got berth number one, it would certainiy influence my destiny 
should that boiler burst^ 

I determined to try once more to get the berth, and I addressed 
the old codger again : but in vain. He vowed he would leave the 
boat— be put ashore, before he would give up number one. He, I 
discovered, had never been out of sight of liis own chimney before, 
and had often sat in its snug corner and raid of steamboat acci- 
dents. He had a decided taste for soch things. A connexion near 
Wheeling had left him a piece of property, of which he was going 
to take possession, and, I verily believe, the price of it could not 
have indnced him to change berths with me. 

Habit is evervthing. By the time I had despatohed more cups 
of coffee than I choose to tell of, and more eggs and baoon than 
might, under other drcumstancea, have been compatible with the 
health of a dyspeptic, for such I was, and seated myself on the 
stem of the Tessel, with a fragrant cigar, watching the setting snn 
as it threw a goigeous hue on the glitteraig waters. By this time, 
by a process of ratiocination with whichf I fear, the sensaal had 
more to do than the intollf^^tual man, I had partly leoonciled 
myself to the dangers that gn^^mpassad me. 

I discovered that the oUier boats were out of sightt and I began 
to reflect that every situatioa has its pleasares, as well as perils. 
And there arose, vividly to my mind, the (act that when, net a Tery 
long time previous^ I was approaching Dayton, through the woods, 
in a carryall, all alone by myself, as an Irishman would say, «ith a 
greater desire for a stn^ght course than the trees would aUow ne 
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to practise — ^the fore- wheel of my vehicle — I was in a fnll trot- 
quarrelled with a tree that stood in its way, got the worst of it, and 
broke short off. Its trotter behind took up the quarrel like a tme 
brother, and the consequence was, I was pitched out into the road 
with much less ceremony than a carter unloads his cart. My better 
half, my cmtch, kept its seat and bounced up, I thought with m, 
spirit of r^oicing and devilry, deligfated, no doubt, to get rid of n 
burden that I hul compelled itto carry fbr years — a buiden which, 
unlike JSsop's, grew heavier on the journey. Crutch and I hare 
never been friends since. In taking a long walk, after this event, 
it bruised my arm so terribly, that I have been an invalid for five 
months. This infused into my arm a spirit of nnbtnation. It ran 
up the single star, at once, and vowed it would not bear the weight 
of the whole 'body — that it was not made for that purpose, and 
wouldn't and couldn* t. I had several times threatened this unruly 
member with dismemberment, but it knows very well it is bruised 
too near the shoulder for thai, and is, like South Carolina, too 
close a part and parcel of my body to entertain many fBars on that 
score. In fret, I played politician with it, and bronght in a com- 
promise till I have agreed not to uae the emteh nntil my arm gets 
wdl, and to endeavonr to contrive some other meana tk tralking. 
For amusement, and to get rid of ennni, in Ae mean time, I 
scribble. But, where was I in my story ?— Ah ! away went the horse 
with the broken carryall, my cratch driving, while I lav in tiw 
road, happily unhurt, but, like King Darius, " deserted in my 
utmost need." In an instant I recovered myself, and called out 
" wo ! wo I" in the most commanding tone I could asgnme. The 
horse stopped, but, you may deoend, I had a hop of it to reach 
him. 

Some one of old boasted to one of the phUosophers — whidi one 
was it ? I forget,— that he could stand longer on one leg than any 
man in the country : '* That you may," replied the philoeopher, 
'* but a goose ean beat you." Now, the met is, I can beat the 
best goose of the whole of them : and this is sometidng to Ivag of, 
when we remember that these sublime birds saved the now '* lone 
mother of dead empires," then in her high and palmy state, by 
cackling. A good many cackle now-a-days in vain> to save our 
state ; but, gentle reader, they are not geese. And, my fellow- 
citizens, if you think I have any qualities for saving the state — 
which our statesmen want, though even geese had them of old, 
but they were Roman^ geese, and the last of the Romans^ both of 
geese and men, rests in peace — ^if you think I have anv qualities 
for saving the state, be it known to you, that I have adopted the 
motto of various devated, disinterested patriots of our country, 
vix. — " neither to seek nor decline office." I have a right to jest 
with my misfortunes, — it is the best way to bear them. 

I had to lead my old horse up to the broken carryall to mount 
him. He feared to look on what he had done, like Macbeth ; and 
the ghost of Banquo never startled the thane more, than did that 
ghost of a vehicle my steed. How he curveted, twisted, turned, 
kicked up ! At last I mounted him, and shared, with my cratdi 
and the harness, the honour of a ride into Dayton. 

In this way I entered that town for the first time, and drew np 
at Browning's in a state of grotesque dignity, I ween, that has 
seldom been surpassed. 

I chewed the cud of this incident for some time, and then 
thought of another. The winter before last, I was returning from 
Columbus in the mail-stage. We had passengers, — a reveroMl 
gentleman, who, with mysdf, occupied the fixmt seat. He waa 
one of the biggest parsons you ever saw. Op posite to the reverend 
gentleman sat a Danid Lmnbert of a PennsyivanJaw, one of your 
corn-fed fellows. He believed emphatioaUy tlMt Mi4<>f J^^k 
Downing was as tma-and-true a man as ever wrote a letter, and 
his political bias led him to remark, that <* ha didn't think the 
migor was any great shakes after alL" Alongside of the Pennsyl- 
vanian, face to face with yow humble aervant, was a yonng man 
with demure featuree, saving and excepting a twinkMog eye. He 
was a southerner, he said, travelling for his health. On the back 
seat sat an old and a young lady, with an eldariy raapectable- 
looking man between them. The voung Udy waa like a dream of 
poetry : her features were finely formed, and her eyea were the 
most expressive and intelligent I ever beheld. She medianicaDy 
— from the impulse of good feeling — stretched out her hand to 
take my cratch, as I ascended the steps of the stage ; and, remem- 
bering Dr. Franklin*s tale of the deformed and handsome leg. — I 
often have canse to remember it, and I promised it a tatty— 1 felt 
an instinotive admiration fbr the frir lady. 

We were soon dashing afoi^, not on the best roads in tha 
world, llike to observe character: I'd shut Shakspeare any dty, 
and turn a deaf ear to Booth any night, though representi]^ lus 
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best character, to hold converse with an original in the lobhj. I sat 
in sUence, and listened to the talk of mj travelling companions for 
a mile or twe, when I made up my mmd as to their cbaraeten. 
Mj mind was made up from the first as to the Mr lady. In 
eoming to a fine prospect, I canght her eye glancing over it, and I 
commenced, gently, to expatiate upon it. I made a hit — I thought 
I would. We broice out at once into a cantering conversation, in 
which our imaginations sported and played on the beauties of the 
poets and of Dame Nature. I tried to find out who she was, but 
you must remember I had to deport myself with great delicacy and 
tact — she was an accomplished, young, and most beautiful woman, 
and f was merely a stage-coach acquaintance, without not only 
th« pleasure of an introduction, but ignofant of her name. These 

S arsons beat us yeung men out and out ; for, when we stopped to 
ne, the reverend gentlemen took a seat by the fiur lady, in the 
comer on the left-lumd side of the fireplace ; and they carried on 
• conversation, in a low voice, for tome time. I began to form a 
bad opinion of the whole tribe of black coats, and to think them 
no better than " the gentleman in blacky with the black waistcoat, 
inexpressibles, and silk stockings, black coat, black bag, black- 
edg^ papers tied with black tape, black smelUng-bottle and snuff- 
box, and black guard,'' whose adventures have lately been pub- 
lished. Well, thought I, if I were an old limb of the law, instead 
of a young one, I might play old Bagsby with him, but I am not, 
and — . I was interrupted agreeably in these reflections by tbe 
reverend gentleman, or tbe "gentleman in black," leaving the fair 
kdy, and walking to the other side of the room to the fireplace, — 
for there was a finplaoe in both ends of the room, — and commence 
ing a conversation with the elderlv gentleman and lady seated there* 
I was left t^te-ik-t^te with the fair lady, and divers and sundry 
things were said by both of us not necessary to record. How fast 
the time flew ! I felt a cold chill as the driver entered the room. 
We arose ; he said ^ ho was sorry to have kept us so long, but he 
was having the wheels of the stage greased, Uie former driver had 
neglected it, and his horses couldn't stand it." ** So long !" — I 
sal down — ^you know my feelings — and I hoped, and hope, my fidr 
companion did not regret a great deal the delay. 

Xiong ere this, of course, I had discovered the lady was as intel* 
ligent as she was beautiful, and I ofiered her a newspaper I had 
put in my pocket at Columbus, that I mij^t read for the third 
time a bnutiful tale which it contained. The editor of the paper 
praised the story very highly, and I commended his tute and the 
public's. 

** What is the name of the tale ?*' asked the lady. 

** • Constancy,' " said I : *' I fear it is but a day-dream— but 
tbe story is beantifoUy told — and I hope the author, if ever he has 
t love affair, may reatise it.'* 

She blushed, and asked me to read it. I pride myielf somewhat 
upon my reading — I had a motive, you see, for offering the 
newspaper, — and in a voice just loud enough for her to hear, I 
complied. 

We were soon seated in the stage again, rattling away. The 
Peunsylvanian had eaten to sleepiness ; he nodded and nodded 
fore and aft. The young man beside him, with a face as grave as 
tiie parson's, would every now and then slily tip his hat, so as 
sometimes to cant it nearly off; at which the unsuspecting sleeper 
would ronse up, replace his beaver, oast his eye to the top of the 
stage, as if he wondered if a bounce of the vehicle coiUd have 
pitched him so high, and then nod again. 

We changed horses at the Yellow Springs, still keeping up a 
brisk fire of conversation. I did my best to beat the preacher ; 
but these preachers are bad men to deal with, — they stand on a 
place Archimedes wanted ; for while I was musing upon some 
fairy thought the fair lady had uttered, the reverend gentleman, or 
''the gentleman in black," took advantage of the pause, and 
proposed that we should sing a hymn ! I have no voice in the 
world — I mean for singing, and, with a jaundiced mind, I thought 
at once the reverend gentleman wished to show off. I asked him 
rather abruptly if he was married 1 he smiled peculiarly — I didn*t 
like his smile — moved his head — I couldn't tell whether it was a 
shake or nod, and gave out tbe hymn. 

Jnst as von pass the Yellow Springs, on yo«r way to Cincannati, 
is a branch, which, at this particular time to which I allude, was 
Tery muddy. We descended into it in full drive— the ladies and 
tiie parson in full voice— and sweetly sounded the fair lady's. I 
was jnst watching her upturned ej«, that had the soul of the 
hynm in it, when the fore-wheel on my side entered a mud*hole. 
up to the hub, and over went the stage I Were there bones 
broken? you ask. Bones broken! I woiUd have compromised 
tk« case, and vsed a desen cratches. We-faad a verification of 



Dean Swift's proverb, — it gave consolation to him to whom the 
dean addressed it, but none to me : 

*• The more dirt, 
Tbe less hart." 
The big parson fell right on me ! Do you wonder that I felt 
myself sinldng into the mud ! I seized time, as I was rapidly dis- 
appearing, as I thought, altogether, to ask the fair lady if she was 
hurt ? She was not, she assured me, and, in a plaintive voice, 
inquired if I was ? There is consolaticm, thought I, in that tone, 
if I should sink to the centre of the earth ; and when I reflected 
how muddy I was, I contracted myself into as small a compass as 
possible, determined to disappear. Here the Virginian called out 
in a long angry voice, which satisfied us that he was not killed, 
though he felt himself in danger. 

" Halloo, Pennsylvany I are you never going to get off of me ?" 

The sleeper was not yet fairly awake. 

** Don't swear, don't swear r' said die preacher, persuasively, 
and, making a stepping-stone of my frail body, he got through the 
window. Tbe Pennsylvanian used the body of his neighbour for 
the same purpose — engulfed him — and followed after the parson. 
The fair lady was unhurt, and (not to be too particular) we all got 
safely out. And — and, no matter — ^it's no u«e for a man to make 
himself too ridicidous — I shall not eommit a suicide on my own 
dignity — I forgot my situation but for a moment, and that was in 
observing the parson by the roadside on his knees, with his clasped 
hands uplifted, and his hat reverently cast aside. I forgot my 
situation but for that one moment, and in that one moment my 
opinion of the parson was entirely changed. 

Tbe stage was uninjured ; in ten minutes we wfitu on our way. 
I— I— I can jest with some of my misfortunes — with my crutch; 
but there are some misfortunes a man can't jest with. 

In about half an hour, the stage stopped at a neat fhrm-house, 
and the fair lady with her companions left us, but not before I 
seiied an opportunity of uttering, notwithstanding my discomfiture, 
in my very best manner, one or two compliments that had more 
heart in them than many I have uttered to many a fair acquaint- 
ance of many years' standing. 

When we were on our way again, I learned from the parson that 
(he had caught it all between the two fireplaces where we stopped 
to dine, — ^it gave me serious notions of reading dirinity,) — that the 
fair lady was travelling under the protection of the old lady and 
gentleman, who were distantly connected with her. She was on 
her way home from boarding-school in Philadelphia ; she had 
stopped at a relative's. Her parents lived at (a great dis- 
tance, thought I.) She was the authoress, he told me, of '* Con- 
stancy." 

Not long after this little event, I received a newspaper, tU 
direction — my address in full — written in a fkir delicate hand, (s 
hand meant for a *' crow-quill and gilt-edged paper,") containing a 
beautiful story '* by the authoress of Constancy." I didn't thick 
it possible for my name to look as well as it did in that direction. 

Whenever I travel, and often, often when I don't travel, and am 
an invalid as now, that fair lady is the queen of my imagination ; 
but a cloud always passes over my face, (I've looked into the glass 
and seen it,) and another over my heart, (I feel it now,) whenever 
I think of the branch by the Yellow Springs. Yet, in spite of the 
upturning, even on board of the boat, in the fear of a boiler's 
bursting, when her image crossed my mind, gone were the dangers 
around me. The smoke ascended from my cigar, not in a puff ^ 
like the steam from the boiler, but soothingly, lingeringly, pla- 
cidly ; — it curied aboye my head like a dream of love. I fixed my 
eye on the rapidly varying landscape, and renewed a vow I have 
often made, (and I always keep my tows,) that if— bah 1 youir 
** if " is a complete weathercock of a word, a perfect parasite to 
your hopes and to your fears, used by all, faithful to none, a 
sycophant, but I must use it, — if I ever— no matter — if it turns 
np as I hope-'-Ill make a pilgrimage to the shrine of tiiat ftdr bdy^ 
though I go to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

TRANSLATION OF THEKLA's SONO, IN SCHILLER's PICCOLOM INI. 

Trb oak-woods crash, the storm-clouds flee; 
The makbn, the wanders by the sea ( 
While the wild w^ves roll with mightt with might. 
Hark I she sings fprth to the murky night ; — 

See, tears have dimm'd her eyel 
When the heart Is vrithered, what is there moref 
The empty worid hath not a wish in store. 
I have lived— I have loved— why longer roam f . 
Thou Holy One J cull the wanderer home \ 
■ Now Bttflfer thy child to die. 
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WALKS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF LONDON. 
HAMPTOK oouar. 

Ws have been too long at home, and most once more don our 
waUdng shoes, and, in the right pleasant compan/ of our gentle 
reader, leave behind vs the murky atmosphere of the great city, 
and inhale vigour of body and freshness of sool from the balmy air 
of a May morning. And whitiier siiall we bend our steps ? Shall 
we seek the gipsies of Norwood, or go botanizing and butterfly 
hunting on the breezy hills of Hampstead, and pursue our re- 
searches, with the learned Pickwick, upon the nature of the tittle- 
bats in the seven for-famed ponds? No;— these we will visit 
some other time ; but let us devote this splendid day to the ancient 
palace of kings at Hampton, where art and nature are combined 
to please, and when (thanks to the growing good sense of the 
times) the public are permitted to wander about at pleasure, free 
from the vexatious annoyance of a dceronizing housekeeper, gaping 
for fees, and hurrying visitors through rooms, which require days 
Iblly to examine, in.tiie space of an hour. — Now comes the weighty 
question, how shall we go ? Shall we walk the fuH distance of 
thirteen miles, as the fittest preparation to a day of joyous fktigne, 
bodily and mental ? (for the oontemplation of beauty, natural and 
pictorial, becomes at length fatiguing ;)^shall we prefkce such a 
day by tiring ourselves with the weary traverse of a dusty road ? 
By no means. Three ways to Hampton are open to us ; let us 
choose the beat for the purpose we have in hand. Shall we take 
coach or omnibus the whole way ? Shall we go to Richmond by 
land or water, and thence proceed to Hampton Court, or shall we 
go by omnibus to Isleworth, and thence take our *< departure," as 
the seamen say, when they begin their reckoning on a voyage ? 
Let us not crowd too many pleasures into a brief space of time, or 
we shall not ei^oy any of them fiilly. Let us leave Richmond to a 
future day, and not sully its beauties by making them the stepping 
stone to our main oliject. But, remember, we are pedestrians, and 
it would diagrace our pretensions to ride all the way. We will 
then go by way of Isleworth, and passing Kensington, Hammer- 
smith, Tnmham Green, and Brentford, we at length pause at a 
turning a little beyond the turnpike, and tread the earth widi a 
feeling of independence. It is well to put the thoughts of the 
country out of your head till now, when the dty-like omnibus 
passes away, and with it fly all thoughts of smoky London ; but the 
sweet scent of the wallflowers, so plentiful in the gardens for miles 
on the road, have well prepared us for the foil enjoyment of the 
perfumed breeze. Summon up your energies, my kind companion, 
and let us go joyously along the road ; we meet with some dust, 
but the hedges are green and greener as we advance. We feel a 
difTerence in the air. It is more balmy, and our spirits begin to 
dance within us. See Uiat country-house : its hospitable hall, 
widi door wide open ; and see the vista through the glass door at 
the end, — ^the true old-fuhioned eo^fortabie garden. We could 
well stop short here, and pass away the day on the smooth-shaven 
lawn, listening to the hum of the bees, and breathing the firesh air 
redolent of sweet odours. Alas 1 we know not the owners, and 
yet the door is so invitingly and unsuspiciously open ! Are we 
only eight miles firom London ? I thought I was a hundred. On, 
on I We are at Twickenham. How for to Hampton Court? Four 
Vdles, if you go through Bushy Park. Let us push on. Twick- 
enham has many claims on us, say you. Let us stop an hour, and 
view the viUa of the poet. No, no, kind reader. Remember we 
are on a voyage, and have no liberty to stop. We set sail from 
Isleworth, bound to Hampton, having been towed out so fkr by the 

Omnibus.. No stopping, or the captain is responsible ; — we are 

the captain, and you most ob^orden. Here we tniye in front 



of Bushy Park, the diamiel by which we approach our havesa. 
The Adds have been growing greener and greener as we approach, 
and here we burst upon a glorious avenue. A wide gravel walk, 
in length the full third of a mile, flanked on each side by magni- 
ficent ehesnuts, and then by trdde ranks of fine wych elms. And 
see, on the left hand beyond the dms, that long line of ancsent 
hawthorns, glorifying the fern among which the deer are grazing. 
Let us sit down on this bench. We can go no furtiier ; for oor 
souls are rapt hi the melody that resounds from every tree; each is 
peopled with birds rejmdng in the beauty of spring : tiidr voioaa 
awaken sweet respondent chords in the breast, and we fret the 
harmony of nature. 

But we must yield no longer to this enchantment : proceed we 
up the avenue. Ha I iriiat is this ? We cannot call it a lake, yet 
can we offer so great an indignity to a circular piece of water, in 
whose centre, perched on an antiquated (not an atUique) pedestal, 
a gilded goddess proudly lifts her head, the guardian of tho— pond, 
we must term it, albeit it savours of the bathos. 

But we have arrived at one of the gates of Hampton Court. 
Grim lions grin upon the pillars, but we undauntedly paas on. 
Yet hold. See where, all benignantly, the sign of the King's Head 
invites us. Our walk has made us hungry ; let us, unless yo« 
have providently stored your pockets with ** prevent," prove tha 
good cheer of mine host, and, thus refreshed, pass onward re- 
joicing. 

Bushy Park, in the fill summer season, often presents a aceiM 
of much pleasant merriment and enjoyment. It is lawful then to 
spread the sylvan feast, the laughter-inspiriog pic-uic ; and here 
resort the citizens of all degrees, — some in the dignified barouche, 
bearing with them ecAd chickens and champagne ; otliers, in more 
humble vans, contenting themselves with bread-and-dieese and 
porter. But there they all take up their rest under the greenwood 
tree, and pleasantly disport themselves on the soft turf ; and when 
the feast is done, as they repose in the cool shade, and watch tha 
moving shadows as the gentle summer wind wafts to and fro tbe 
light boughs above their heads, while the full chorus of birds 
makes glorious music, the kindly feelings of their hearts are stirred, 
and we doubt not that many a man has forgiven an enemy, moved 
by the sweet influences of the beauty of nature. If such be the 
effect upon the cold an2l stem, what is it on the young and tender 
heart ? Soft whispers, *' wood-notes wild," have often been mur- 
mured in those shades, and low sweet voices answered to die plea. 
Many a marriage dates firom Bushy Park. But all this while we 
are forgetting Hampton. 

We enter the gardens of the palace by the iron gates, and 
proceeding through the walks, pass by a door in the wsU to abroad 
gravel-waUE, running immediately before the eastern front of the 
palace, and extending from the Kingston road on the nordi to the 
banks of the Thames on tiie south. Before we go in, let us'walk 
down towards those gates which open on the road. They are 
called the Flower-pot Gates, from those carved vases of fruit and 
flowers, supported by naked boys, surmounting the gate-poeta. 
The carving is li|^t and elegant, and the figures wcil pn^rtioiied 
and natural : we have no trace of the artist, but his name is surely 
worthy of remembrance. Turning up this soft turf-walk, let us 
repose for a few moments in this alcove. It is of iron work, and 
degantly designed ; it looks out upon a beautiful avenue, leading 
down to the central approach to the palace. On one side is a 
narrow Dutch*like canal, whidi extends for a consideimble distance, 
winding and turning among the walks and grounds ; on the other 
is a sunken alley of smooth turf, eridently once a bowling-^green ; 
beyond, a straight line of flower-beds, bordering the grsnd terrace 
wiJk, The whole ftfden la planned by line and fqnare^ and thote 
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yew-treef we peroehre in the dittuice were, in good Qoeen Mary's 
days, clipped bj the dieart into faataitic ihapet, the pride of the 
Doftdi girdeaer's heart Bot now the treea hare escaped from 
tlieirnnnataraledvcation, « and shoot and floorish (air and free ;" 
the alcove, where ^leens have reclined^ is moss-corered and 
neglected, and the palace of the prond Cardinal is hut as a showto 
the midtitode. Let us sit down here, and recal for a moment the 
Tariova scenes which have passed in Hampton Coort, the creation 
of the great '< King-cardiiui" when in the plenitude of his power. 
Wobej foonded Hampton Conrt in 1515, (he himself, according to 
tradition, fkumishing the designs,) and here he resided several 
ye ars in that magnlficsot style and almost regal pomp, so well 
descifbed by his fidthfol chamberlain, Cavendish. His retinne 
numbered eight hundred persons ; and the splendour of his house- 
keeping here, and the magnificence of his entertainments, raised 
envy in the breast of his royal master, for whose gratification they 
were displayed. Wolsey p<^tidy quendied the rising feeling of 
diasatiafaction, by declaring that his only intention in erecting so 
grand a palace was to provide a fitting present for a king, and that 
it waa his grace's property ; a reply ** wldch gained him much 
Ikvoor." This transfer was made in 1526, and in return the king 
preaented the cardinal with the palace at Richmond. Henry took 
much delight in Hampton, and frequently visited it, and here his 
eon Bdward was bom, on the 12th Oetober, 1537. Thb palace 
was the scene of the last marriage of the royal Blue Beard. The 
niqptial ceremony between him and Catherine Parr was celebrated 
at Hampton Court, on the 12th Julj, 1543. 

Hampton Court long continued to be a favourite reaort of our 
princes. Edward VI; hehi a chapter of the Garter here, in the 
laft year of his reign ; and his sister Mary, and her husband Philip 
of Spain, here paned their honey-moon in seduaion. EHiabeth 
freqmently honoured it with her presence ; and it waa the leeoB of 
tbs eelebrated co nfat eace between the presbyteriaa and epiaeopal 
detgy, at which <' Kiiy Jamie" acted as moderator. Qumq Ana 
of Denmark, his wife, died here, on the 2d March* 1618. Then 
Is a mdancholy intevaat connected with Hampton Coort. Charles 
I. vras broQght a prisoner to this palace, which had been afevoiirito 
place of retreat in happier days, and which he had del^hted to 
adorn with the plotwes collected and arranged by his refined taste. 
lliese were all Aspersed when the palace fell into the hands of the 
parliament, and tiiose now hanging on the walls have been coUected 
by his successors. The present state of Hampton Court, its 
grounds and gardens, is the work of WiUiam III. The situation 
of the place suited his taste ; he .made it liis favourite residence, 
and caused the gardens to be arranged in the Dutch ftshion, in 
formal avenuea with clipped hedges, rich flower-beds, and the 
Indiapensable camd. The plan b still the same, althou^ the trees 
have been (barbarously, as his ghost would say, could he behold 
them,) suflTered to escape from the shears. Yet there is one green 
walk, arched over by cropped lime-trees, which still shows what 
the gardens were. We shall see it from the window of tha guard- 
lobm ; and now let us walk down the avenue and enter the palace. 
Are yon chiliad by the stone seat ? It should be wood, and then 
the dcove would be perfect. 

We now stand opposite to the grand entrance. There is little 
arduteoturalbeAityki the facade, it must he confessed. The bride 
wings pierced by numerous windows with heavy white frames do 
not wen harmonise with the stone centre; and the three parts 
being all on the same line, there is no relief from the contrast of 
light and diade. But there is something, perhaps its extent, 
which impresses us with an idea of magnificence. There is alMis- 
relief on the pediment, intended to represent the triumphs of 
^cronies over Envy, a feet which it is necessary we should be in- 
fanned ott M ottierwiae it might be difficult for ui to discover it. 



We enter the vestibule, a laige square hall supported by dispro- 
portioned and mean-looking pillars, and separated from the open 
air by gatea of iron-work. The band which on summer evenings 
plays in front of the palace, here takes refuge when the heavens 
are unpropitious ; and here the presence of a sentind reminds us 
that we are in a royd mansion. Passing straight through the 
vestibule, we enter the Fouutain Court, a quadrangle surrounded 
by a doistered walk, and in the centre a fountain which would be 
an ornament were there the least attempt at improving its appear- 
ance ; it is, however, no more than a round pool of water, with a 
little impertinent jet dancing in the middle on an ugly iron pipe. 
But turn round, before you go further, and look back through the 
vestibule. The sun is glancing on the smooth walks, and bright- 
ening the dusky yew-trees ; the fountain, at the bottom of the 
walk, is sparkling; and fu beyond, stretching into the recesses of 
the forest, is the grand avenue of the Home Park, its distance 
softened by the warm mist rising from the heated earth. It is a 
beantifd sight. But we must now turn from the contemplation 
of nature to regard the works of art^ Proceeding to the south- 
west comer of the quadrangle we find an opening, and an inscrip- 
tion on the wall informs us that this is the way to the royd 
apartments ; proceeding a little further, we reach the foot of the 
grand staircase, where a policeman is in waiting to recdve 
umbrellas, sticks, &c. Umbrellas there are none to deliver, for 
there is not a doud in the sky, and the vain support of a stick we 
stout pedestrians despise. 

The walls and ceiling of this staircase are covered widi aUego- 
riod figures, painted by Verrio *. Whilst we can scarcdy avoid 
laughing at the substantid douds and ponderous gods and 
goddesses, there is yet much to admire in the excellence of the 
execution, the brilliant deamess and exquidte harmony of the 
eolouring. The figures immediatdy opposite to us, as we stand 
at the top of the staircase, representing Flora and Pomona, are 
espcdally worthy of attention. And now behold, from a lofty 
door, a man attired in the dress of the metropolitan police, but 
the fireshness of whose garments proves that he is not much 
exposed to the pdting of tiie pitiless storm, or the grillery of a 
beat on the sunny side of the street,t steps forth and oflers us a 
** Stranger's Guide to Hampton Court Palace," price sixpence. 
It is welcome, and we willingly disburse, and enter the guard- 
room, hung all around *'with pikes, and guns, and" no not 
** bows,** but bandoliers, a piece of the musketeer's equipment 
now antiquated. Then are a few pictures in this room, but none 
of any great merit A riew of the Colosseum at Rome, sdd to 
be by Canaletti, hanga over the chinmey-piece ; but if it be 
genuine, it does not redound to .that great artistes credit But 
before wa kave the room look out of the window^ — ^there is the 
shadowed walk, the ** pUaehedhowet'* we spoke of. Whilst we lode 
at it, it reminds us of the covered walk of acacias, by the side of 
Leman lake, which Qibbon paced with pleased satisfection by 
moonlight, on tiie night he finished his great work, in the little 
arbour at the end. From the guard-room we proceed through a 
loi^ suite of apa r tments, the whole forming three ddes of the 
Fountain Court, and terminating at the north-west comer, where 
we descend by the Queen^s staircase. There is too much tr 
examine in one day, for the walls are, almost all, covered with 
paintings of various degrees of merit, arranged without much 
attention to order or effect We will confine our attention to a 
few of the most attractive, or we shall be weary, and our eyes will 



• This artist was iKtrn tt Naples, 1694. Re first exerolsed his art at 
Thootoose, and was brouglkt over to England lor Charles II., who employed 
him In the embelliafament vt Windsor. He was so staonoh a Jaooblte, that, 
after the involution, he for a long time refused to work for King William. 

t The rooms are under the care d a seotkn of the poUoe, *• qpedally 
i^pohited to the •srvioe.'* 
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•ch«, and beoome inctpable of •ppreciatiDg tae meriU of thQ 
paintiiigs, before we reacb the end. 

In the King'* Presem^e Chamber, which we enter immediately 
from the Guard Boom, haiig fulL>length portraits of the beaaties 
of ^e Court of King William and Queen Mary. They are 
all painted by Kaeller, and are none of them remarkable, except 
aa good apecimens of that maater's style, save one, that of a 
Doekeaa of St. Albans. We know not her history, but she is 
represented as very young, with a figure petifg and delicate, a 
aweet countenance, but a mournful thoughtfulness over-spreading 
it, like a shadow foretelling a premature death. We are likely 
enou^ to be wrong in our supposition, but such is the impression 
produced upon our minds. The picture is well, and, what is 
rare with the works of the master, chastely painted. A portrait 
by Titian, and another by Giorgione, are worth attention, though 
not to be ranked with the best of these artists performances. 
Giorgione*s '* portrait," as it is termed in the catalogue, repre- 
sents a saint clothed in armour ; there is a glory round the head. 
The Tiews of ruins over the doors in this and the next apartment^ 
are by Rousseau, a French artist, protected and patronised by 
William IIL, and are not ill paintedt We must not leave this 
room without bestowing a glance on the state canopy, the aame 
beneath which William HI. was accustomed to give audienoe. 

in the next chamber we remark an admirable work of Cor- 
r^'s, a most characteristic portrait of the sculptor Baccio Bandi- 
nelli ; he sought to rival Michel Angelo Buonarotti, b^t did not 
come within many degrees of that great artist. Ha waa, notwith- 
standing, a good architect, and possefied oonaiderable merit aa a 
aculptor, but his diaposition was mean and envious. A portrait 
of Alexander de Medici, by Titian, 1$ very excellent; and our 
attention is attraoted by a vf ry $na duplicate of Vandyke's oele« 
brated portrait of Charles I. on horaebaek. In the audience- 
chamber, a portrait of Tgnatina l^^ola, the founder of the Jesnita, 
painted by Titian, desenraa mipute and particular attention. It 
intereats us to behoU ao eharaeteriatio a portrait of this ramarkable 
man, and as a picture it m every way admirable. 

In the King's drawing«>room we are involnntanly attracted by 
a paintinc of Joseph and Potiphar's wife, by Gentileachi. It has 
many lanlts aa a painting, but is singularly striking. The Angels 
appearing to the Shepherds, by N. Ponssin, must on no account 
be passed over. It is an excellent specimen of that great maater, 
though not in hia usual style. 

. In King William's bed-room we admire the celebrated beantiea 
of the eo«rt of Charles II., amongst which are many of the best 
specimens of Lely's painting. The ceiling is by Verrio, and 
beantifiilly painted. 

Passing through the King's dressing-room and wridng-doset, 
and Queen Mary*a doaet, we reach her Majesty's gallery, rich in 
Holbeins, all worthy of attention. We would particularly point 
out the ptetoiB of hia fisther and motlier, in which warm filial 
feelinga seem to have put vigonr into the painter's pencil, and 
softened the uaual harshnesa of hia style. There are several oAer 
exeeUent pictores here. The Queen's bed-room contains the 
state-bed of Queen Anne, and sereral paintings ; one, a Venus 
and Cttpid, ii curious from having been sketched by Michel 
Angelo. We pass into the Queen's drawing-room, filled with 
paintinga by West, many being portraita of the fiimily of George 
UI. ; thenoe tiiroogh the Queen's audience-chamber, which dees 
not contain much to interest na, we reach the public dining-room, 
in which are models of the new Buckingham Palace, and oth^r 
buildings { but a portrait of Dune Seotus, by Caravaggio, will not 
permit us to attend to anything else. It is a wonderfbUy power- 
ful performance. The oineen'a private chi^ ia so dark, that it 



ia difficult to view the few indifferent pletnrea hung thera i kt m 
hasten on through three or four more comparatively amaU ^nrt- 
ments, until we reach the gallery containing the gloriona works 
of Raphael, the incomparable Cartoons. There hang thoaa aercn 
noble wocks and the first glance shows yoq how magnificsat thay 
are. How grand in conception ; how admirable in dmwiag, an4 
how beautiful they have been in colouring! That glory hna, alaa } 
feded in some degree, but enough is left for imagination to aapply 
the lost harmonious tints. You look down on the engraving*, 
which are placed below on easels ; you see HoUoway's and Bur- 
net's copies ; how exact, yet how unlike. In opposite atf]em oC 
art, yet both excellent^ they give yon no idea of the cartoons. 
How then can words do it ? We must some again and Mptmd a 
day in this room. Now let ns gaze in sileape— We mnat at last 
depart ; this door leads us to the Queen's ataircaae i it ia very 
fine, very — but we cannot look at it 

And here we find ourselves once more in the Fountain* oonrt. 

Let us glance at the Clock Court and Western Quadrai^gie, en* 
circled by the apartments of those fortunate individuals who dwdl 
in this princely palace ; take a look into the Conservatory, and 
admire the gigantic vine, the prince of all ita kiud. It ia above 
110 feet long ; at three feet from the ground, the stem is twaaty* 
seven inches in circumference ; it is of the kind known as the 
Bhick Hamburgh, and in some seasons has produced 2»M0 
bunches of grapes, — ^at least so says our ** Guide." And now let 
ns wander among these pleasant walks, refreshing our eyes with 
the cool green. Shall we venture into the ** Maae t " There ia 
a plan of it on the back page of the Guide, but even with that aid 
we should, we fear, be puxzled to get either in or out. But s^ tiie 
sun declines. Let us stroll to the river-side, and then take boat 
for Richmond, and thence home by coach or steam-boat ; but, if 
you like it better, there are coaches direct into Loudon. |tio, va 
will take the water, and, aa we glide along, meditste on the **fr"*^ 
of Hampton Court.— -Good night ; may your alambers be ijghl^ aad 
your dreams happy. 



THB CHBOOS. 

Thb chegoe looks exactly like a very am«li Am, and a i 
would take it for one. Hpwever, in about four-and-twea^ hoaaa, 
he would have several broad hints that he had made a mistake in 
his ideas of the animal. It attacks different parts of the body, 
but chiefly the feet, betwixt the toe-nails and the flesh. There it 
buries itself, and at first causes an itching not unpleasant In a 
day or two, after examining the part, you peroeiTc a plape abont 
the size of a pea, somewhat discoloured, rather of a blue appear- 
ance. Sometimes it happens that the itching is so trivial, yon ire 
not aware that the miner is at work. Time, they say, makes great 
diaooveriea. The disooloured part turns out to be the neat of tka 
ehegoe, containing hundreda of eggs, which if aUowed to batah 
there, the young ones will soon begin to form other nestSy ai>4 ^ 
time form a spreading ulcer. As soon as yon perceive that jom 
have got the chegoe in your flesh, you must take a needle or a 
aharp-pointed kalfe, and take it oat If the neat be foiwMd, gnm 
care muat be taken not to break it; otharwMe mm» (tf the ^p 
remain in the flesh, and then you will soon be annoyed with men 
chegoes. After removing the nest, it is well to drop spirit j 
turpentine into the hole ; that will most effectually destroy any 
eh^Koe that may be lurking there. Sometimaa I hava taken foar 
nests oHt of my feet in the course of the day. 

Every evening, before sundown, it was a part of my toil^tta ^ 
examine my feet, and see that they were dear of chegoes. Now 
and then a nest would escape the scrutiny, and then I had to SMarC 
for it a day or two after. A chegoe onoe lit upoa the baek of mw 
hand i wishful to see how he worked, I allowed him to taka *••• 
session. He immediately set to work, head foremost, and ia abaat 
half an hour he had completely buried himself in the skin. I then 
let him fed the point of my penknlfb, and exterminated him. 
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AN ENTHUSIAST'S VIEW OF CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE. 

Amokost the Ttrkiaf object! to wkieh the homaB mind ie 
direetad, there are not ferf manw that eta oatsbtne a gweral 
aeqiiaiiitaBoe with the literatore of aatiqvky. It emanated liroM 
sooeie of the nobleet fenntaina of human knowledge and hamaa 
greatnesa ; it oorapriiea worki whieh, aa objeets of atadf , maj 
ehallenge competition with thoee produoed tiurongh tbe long 
ages tluit have raeceeded. While man ia man, tl^re mnat fa« 
a ebarm hi dioae great and gtoriona prodnetions, which it would 
be a diagrace not to fieel,— which it would be yet moM dia- 
gmceful to attempt to depreciate. Hie Homeriaa poeaof have 
a freahness of human genkia, which yet reeounda in our can like 
the multitudinoua swell and roar of the billows of a distant fbam- 
ing ocestn ; wliich appeal to men's hearts by comparisons of human 
feeKng and character, which intertwine with these the most 
splendid passions of the imagination. While there is a power to 
appreciate whatever is beantiftil in imagination, represented in all 
its powers and its abilitiea to teach pathetic fselings most oon- 
nc^ed with our sympathies; wliile there Is anything dse that 
responds to the ablest strains of oratoryi and whatever is most 
mighty in the application of a powerfbl mind to the business of a 
community, in which the accumulation of fhcts and arguoMuts to 
demonatration is blended with those spirit-stirring scenes of peril 
and danger in the battle-fidd, so treah and so vigorous within 
them ; while there is a pleasure in sitting at the feet of garrulous 
age, hearing recounted every tale of distant lands and ages, of wild 
adventure ; — so long wiH the effusions of the oldest of poets, histo- 
rians, and orators, exdte enthusiasm, — so long will they be prised 
aa among the most instructive treasures to force and ddte the 
fancy, animate the aspirations of the soul, or satisff the contem- 
plations of the understanding. 

MR. CORSTEN'S HYACINTH SHOW. 

Rajcbltko lately along the Uxbridge road, in search of 
an old thatched public-house, which I remembered stood on 
Shcpherd's-Bush Green, my attention was caught by the name of 
Hyacinth Villa. The name struck me. '< Hyacinth Villa," said 
I ;— ** I have alreadjr seen Cato Cottage, Homer Villa, and 
Addison Road, but this name belongs to another genus :" and so 
saying, I examined a ticket which was affixed to tke gate, and 
which informed the reader that a show of hyacinths was within, 
admission to which might be obtained by paying the sum of five 
shillings. How different was sU this to this image my fancy had 
pictured when I set out to examine this fovoured haunt of bov- 
hood ! How vividly was the whole scene, as it had appeared in 
my boyish days, impressed on my imagination I — and how great 
was the change. I almost fancied that I had mistaken the place ; 
but there was the villaae green, with the ceese stalking across it, 
as in former times: and there was the old public-house, with its 
high-hipped roof; but the thatch was gone, and its place was sup- 
pled by blue slates ; and, instead of an old willow which had 
stood beside it, was Hyadnth Villa, the residence of a Dutch 
seedsman, who exhibited his hyacinths to the curious at five 
shillings each. 

It was a deathblow to romance ; I could not get up mv feelings 
again ; and so, that I mi^ not lose my walL, I paid my five* 
shillings, and was ushered into the preaence of Mr. Corsten's 
hyacinths. Here romance of a different kind was exdtcd. Ima- 
gine a tent Dearly two hundred feet long^ and about thirty wide, with 
a walk covered with mattii^ in the centre, and above three thousand 
hyacinths, of the most beautifnl forms and brilliant colours, 
arranged in two beds, each 150 feat long, on each side. It was a 
temple of FUmh, worthv of the presence of the goddess herself. 
At first my eyes were (uusled wiUi the splendour of the colours, 
sad I was aniiblc to examine the individual flowers ; but when I 
had calmed down sufficiently to examine them, I was astonished to 
find of what variety the flower of the hyacinth was susceptibic. I 
now began to condder in what the perfecticMis of a hyacmth con* 
sifited, and to examine the splcndia flowers before me^ according 
to my imagina^ standard oi per&otion ; and then to try to recoU 
lect 8& I had heard or read o( the flower. 

I first begpn to think of the nanre and im» of a butt>. We all 
>»ow thnt Qie main root of the hyacinth iB a bulb, which is taken 
Mf when the ptent haf dotm flowering, and planted again in 
nmtumo, to nrodooa its bnanriftil flowers the foUowmg sprhig* 
Wf knov tbSis nd, U W0 h»Tc irown U^em roots ig hyadnth 



glasses, we also know that the bulb is not their only root, but 
that, when they begin to grow, they send down others, long, 
white, and succulent, at tiie extremities of which are the spon- 
giolcs, or mouths, by which the plant takes iU food. The bulb 
thtsn cannot exercise the usual functions of a root,— vis. that of 
supplying the plant with £Dod ; and the question is, what itf 
use is? Linmras considered bulbs as winter store-houses, in* 
tended to preserve the germ of the future flower while vegetation 
is at rest, and to afford it its first nourishment It is, indeed, like 
the egg destined to feed the indpient chicken, fbll of albuminoni 
matter, suffident to nourish the flower itself; for it is well known 
that, if all the fibrous roots are cut off, Hio bulb itself, if supplied 
with sufladent heat and moisture, will expand the flower. Chough 
it exhausts itself in so doing. The bulb which has produced « 
flower soldy from itself, and without deriving any nourishment 
finom the ground, does not appear diminished in size outwardly | 
but it will be found to have lost its weight, and, when ^^^^hf^^ 
the upper part will be found to connst only of empty coats. 

The real roots of the hyacinth do not spread horixontally, like 
most other fibrous roots, but go straight down, penetrating into 
the ground to a great depth. For this reason, the Dutch prepan 
a deep bed of light soil for the roots to go through, with a rich 
h^er of manure, to afibrd food to be sudced up by the spongides. 
Mr. Corsten follows the example of his countrymen, and has had 
a trench, six feet deep, dug out ; and, after putting a deep layer of 
oow-dung at the bottom, has filled it with sandy peat. In this bed 
his hyacinths have acquired an extraordinary luxuriance of growth. 
The kind he calls the Ctueen has a spike of dark purple flowen, 
a foot kmg ; while that called the Duchess of Kent is of the most 
brilliant acarlet, or rather carmine. Others are ydlow, buff, 
brick red, and a kind called the Robinson is of a most beautifiil 
metallic blue ; another called Tnbiflora, with very large flowers, 
is of a delicate French white. In short, the whole forms one ol 
the most splendid sights of the seaaon, and it is wall worthy of 
being vinted by every admirer of beautiful flowers. 



THE FETCH. 

The mother died when tiie child was bom, 

And left me her baby to keep ; 
I rocked its cradle the night and mom, 

Or, silent, hung o'er it to weep. 

fTwas a sickly child tiirough its infoncy, 

Its cheeks were so ashy pale ; 
Till it broke from my arms to walk in |^, 

Out in the sharp fresh gale. 

And then my little girl grew strong, 

And laughed the hours away; 
Or sung me the merry lark's mounting song, 

Which he taught her at break of day. 

When she wreathed her hair in thicket bowers^ 
With the hedge-rose and hare-beU, blue ; 

I called her mv May, in her crown of flowers, 
And her smile so soft and new. 

And the rose, I thought, never shamed her dieek, 

But rosy and rosier made it ; 
And her eye of blue did more brightly break 

Through the bluebell that strove to shade it. 

One evening I left her asleep in her smiles, 
And walked through the mountains, londy ; 

I was far from my darling, ah I manv long miles, 
And I thought of her, and lier only. 

She darkened m p»th like a trooUcd ^kffam. 

In that solitude far and drear ; 
I spoke to my child 1 but she did not seen^ 

To hearken with human car« 

She only looked with a dead, dead eje, 
Aod a wan, wan cheek of sorrow ; — 

I knew her '< fetch!" she was called to die, 
And she died upon the morrow. 
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PRACTICES OP HABITUAL DEPREDATORS. 

In the Report of the Commissionera for inquiring into the best 
means of establishing a Constabulary Poroe thron^out England 
and Wales, there is a Tariety of particulars respecting the prao- 
tioes of habitual depredators, which it may be useM to be made 
acquainted with. The following are a few specimens, which may 
serve as a sort of appendix to the article in our previous Number. 
We lay them before our readers, with the double view of assisting 
Uiem to guard against these practices, and of s t i mul a tin g them to 
aid in schemes for the prevention rather than the punishment of 
crime. 

In the Appendix to the Report there is a paper, commumcated 
by Mr. Chesterton, the governor of Coldbath-fields' Prison, con- 
taining a general statement of the career of thieves and their 
practices. It was drawn up by an intelligent prisoner, from, ithe 
narratives of other prisoners. 

Most thieves commence their career at seven or eight years of 
age, and are engaged for some time in petty thefts of loose articles 
from shop-doors, windows, stands, &c Imprisonment confirms 
tiieir character, and extends their range of acquaintanceship ; and 
on being released, tiiey generaUv take a higher degree in thdr^ 

Erofession. When a young thief commences picking pockets, he 
I launched into the routine of dissipation of a regular thiefs life ; 
he becomes united to a " mob,'' of which there are many in 
London ; some named from the house they use, but more generally 
from the neighbourhood to which they belong. He frequents the 
flash-houses, where he is taught to drink, dance, smoke, and 
gamble ; here cards, ^ice, shove-half^>enny, and other games, are 
always going on, so tibat sufficient opportunity exists of getting 
rid of superfluous money. It is a common opinion, that schools 
for the tuition of the younger thieves exist at these houses, but no 
regular system of such inraruetionis now carried on. Some years 
ago, it was customary for old thieves to select young ones, and 
form them into a mob, to act under their direction, and then a 

2 stem of teaching was practised. But, since the establishment of 
e new police, ue same fecilities do not psesent themselves, and 
no regular system is now in practice. Occas i o n al ly , when an old 
thief is present amongst a number of young ones, the latter practise 
their craft upon one another, and sometimes receive gratuitous 
instruction. 

The confession of one individual presents an affectbg instance 
of the prevalence of evil associations and habits over goml parental 
example and education. . ^ His father was a banker's derk; and 
both parents were sober, industrious, and religious. He received 
a smattering of a classical education ; and, having a predilection 
for reading, went through * gnat many books, — such, for instance, 
as the Waverley Novels. He chose a seafering life, and went 
voyages to Lisbon, Grenoa, ' L^diom, Zante, and Constantinople, 
the Braxib, &c. He afterwards eqlisted, in 1836, in the British 
Auxiliary Lqpon, and remained in Spain for ten months ; when, 
tired of the hardddps of the Spanish service, he deserted, along 
with sixteen others, escaping into France, and finding his way back 
to England. Now commenced his career of crime. He soon got 
acquainted with bad characters ; and, frt>m the facility with which 
he obteined money by depredation, soon became a regular and 
accomplished thief. One week wiUi another, he obtained from 
3/. to 41. : on one ocoarion, he and a companion picked the pocket 
of a foreign lady, who had come frt>m Manchester to liverpool by 
the railway ; they obtained a small pocket-book, which contained 
273/. They afterwards saw bills posted up, offering a reward for 
the recovery of the money, which wasi«unposed to have been lost. 
His share was rapidly spent in reckless dusipation. . .Not quite a 
fortnight elapsea from entering upon a course of crime to his first 
apprehension ; but it was ten months before he was convicted. 
Eighteen months is, porhaps, on an average, the time before a 
depredator is convicted; he may be frequently apprehended, 
without being convicted^ jbut some are apprdiended and convicted 
for their first crime, while others go on for three, six, or even ten 
or twelve years. 

Two boys, who were confined together in Coldbath-fields' 
prison, planned a thieving excursion to Kidderminster. They got 
a dog-cart, stole two dogs firom Smithfidd, and bought hardware, 
brooms. &c at a shop near Parringdon-street, to ttie amount of 
17«. While they were purchasing these articles, two companions 
tttAe tor them a dosea and a half of hand.brooms from the door ; 
they valued them at 5«., making, as four were concerned, 1«. Zd, 
ea^. P. and H. paid tiiem 2», 6d. They also took with them 
twenty sixpences and ten shHlings bad money, which theyooncealed 
in a large folse b6ttom of tiie oftrt. Thus equipped, H. with 5#9 



P. with I5«. 6d,t they started off about twelve At noon, ia the 
winter or end of autumn. At Wandsworth theysold a mat fo 
1«. 4<f., and a broom for 11^. They went on to Wimbledon, and 
called at a public-house, where they had a pint of beer, for whidi 
they gave a bad sixpence. The landlady served them« and tka 
went into the imier bar and continued serving, llie boy H. 
readied round, and took four silver salt-spoons which vrere oa a 
shelf ; he would have taken the salt-cellars, but was afraid tiiej 
might soon b0 missed. Thev decamped, bought some bread mi 
cheese, and 'if*w^ out of uie town in about ten minutes after 
the robbery. At Kingston they went to a travdlers* house, and 
sold the spoons toueir landlord, who gave them board and 
lodging for the night and next day, with 5«. for the bargain. 

They proceeded on Uieir journey, and about half-past ten t 
coach passed them on the road ; a small trunk was fMtaned oa 
behind the seat. P. ran after the coach, dimbed up, and cot it 
down. It contained a quantity of papers, and nothing ebe. 
They tore the papers into shreds, and, having destroyed the box, 
they Idd the pieces. This box was subsequently advertised, and t 
reward of 60i. offered for the recovery. 

I At the next town (the boy did not recollect the names of the 
places), about eleven or twdve miles from Kingston, they went to 
a public-house,; it was market-day. H. made doth cape, and ia 
the course of ttie evening he sold a dosen and a half, at U. 6^ 
each, to the countrymen In the tap-room. They stole a great-ooat 
which belong^ to one of their customers, and hid it in the £ibe 
bottom of their cart. There was a hue-and-cry for it ; 



suspected the boys, but the landlady said she could be answerable 
that the poor lads were innocent. Having proceeded next day on 
^dr route, they aold it to a passing countryman for 3«. H. con- 
siders it to have been worth about 7«. 

For three weeks they lived entirely on the produce of what 
they sold, and ultimatdy arrived at Kidderminster. 

They put up for a short time at a travellers* house. Houses of 
this dMoiption are in every town, price Zd, or id. a-ni|^t; they 
have a common kitchen, where the trampers cook and live. (P. 
confirmed this, and steted that the better sort pay M., and have 
the attendance of a girl to cook.) 

At every lodging-house on the road, fl. met plenty of trampers, 
and he did not see one face that he had not seen at St. Gim's. 
They also recognised him, and compared notes. Some were 
hawkers, some were going half-naked, some were baUad-einFeri, 
some were going about irith folse letters, others as broken-down 
tradesmen, some as old soldiers, and some as shipwredced sailors ; 
and every night they told each other of good hous€$. They all 
lived well, never ate any broken victuals, but had meat breakfosts, 
good dinners, hot suppers, and frequently ended by going to bed 
>very drunk. Not one spent less than 3«. a-day, many a great deal 
more. They sometimes make St., and average 3t. 6d. per day ; 
some often get a soverdgn where humane people reside. 

P. having been employed at a carpet manufactory before he 
came to London, went to visit his old friends, and was soon able to 
introduce H. Every day these boys stole baUs of twine and string 
frt>m this place. They daily went there to take whatever tliey 
could lay tndr hands upon, and have brought out two or three 
dozen balls of a day in thdr great-coat podiete, finding a ready 
market for thdr plunder in the rag-diops. The first lot they sold 
was worth about 1/., and they got 10«. M. for it. They did not 
dispose of any stock-in-trade while in the town, but lived by 
plundering the manufactory and picking pockets in the streets. 
Some of S\t propeAy they pawned, some uiey sold to tramperv at 
Uie lodging-houses. 

P. and H. were very punctud in attendance at the churches, 
where they dways robbed. They took three watdies ; one was 
pawned for 15«., the other two for 1/. a-piece. P. is very clever 
at ** easing a yokd [I. e. a countryman] of his watch." 

Th^ went to a fair about fifteen miles from Kidderminster,lBaving 
their dogs and cart at a public-house about two miles firom the scene. 
P., who can play ** priokin the garter," soon got a mob, and boob 
found ** bettors." He allowed tiiem to win neariy all the money 
he had, and then won it bade with double interest. In the Aoean 
time H. (who never appeared to know P.) was very busy rlfi^pg tiie 
farmers' pockete of their money bags. (He mhiutdy 
the bags, as bdne to him a matter ofgreat singularity.) HA took 
eight bags in a short time, but the richest of tiie eight contl^nei 
only 15«. ; he also took seven handkerchielii. One of Che 
having lost a bet, api^ied to his podiet, but missed his purse l^a 
row ensued, every one fdt his pockete ; the robbed and the swj 
died gave vent to thdr anger, and, having secured P., took him to 
a pood and dockad him* H. deoamped when the itom wm 
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bre^viDg, as he had all the bags and property about him. This 
occurred at aboat four in the afternoon, and at abont nine, P., 
having concealed himself after his ducking;, joined H. at the public- 
h-ouse, and off they set in their yehide. 

They left the' neighbourhood, and shaped their course for 

l.aOTidoii. On their journey back, they entered a gentleman's 

House, about half-past eight in the erening. It stood upon a hill, 

and was to let They opened the kitchen window, and rummaged 

ail over the house for about an hour, taking away a great-coat, 

some glass decanters, and a hearth-rug. On arriTing at the next 

to-wn, which was obont ten miles off^ (and they travelled in the 

xiisliC after this robbery,) they told their landlord they had some- 

tluiig to seU. His wife went out, and returned shortly after with 

a man, who bought the lot for 1/. 55. 6d,} but H. remarked, ''the 

li^ow swindled us, for the decanters were worth all the money ; 

\mt we were glad to get rid of them at any price." At some du- 

tanoe from this town they came near a large Tillage, and saw 

sereral persons coming towards them, when P. put down the table 

for the " garter story.'' H. began betting, and the peoj^le, when 

thtcj came up, stopped to see the fim. Shortly they began to play, 

and H. began to thieve; at length they became exasperated at 

their losses to P. H. had retreated, and, baring packed away the 

property in the dog-cart, was moring off, when the storm broke 

out, and P. again got into a scrape. He was severely thumped and 

beaten ; H. was accused of being an accomplice, and they were 

both locked up in the cage till next -day, when the magistrates 

acquitted them ; remarking that P., if guilty, had received punish- 

meat enough, and as for H., there was no charge against him. 

It remidned a mystery amongst them what had become of the 

stoleii^ property, for neither lx>y had been out of their sight, and 

yet nothing was found either on them or in the cart. They never 

suspected tiie felse bottom. 

About thirty miles off, they stopped a night at a publichouse, 
and became friendly with some soldiers who were billeted at the 
bouse, being on a march with their regiment. While the soldiers 
were telling their adventures, the boys stole 21. from them. The 
next morning the alarm was given, and P. was again the scapegoat. 
H. fled, and hid the purses here and there about the stable grounds 
as quickly as possible ; some he threw down the privy, and they 
were found by one of the soldiers. The landlady in this instance 
took part with the boys, and^ as no other person had been in the 
company, the soldiers (though there was no proof) had no alter- 
native but to suspect the boys, or one of their own comrades : 
however, the boys got clear off. 

At a diort distance (that is, about twenty miles) from London, 
they stopped at a gentleman's house to hawk some things, and, 
whUe the servant went up stairs with some h(!arth-brooms, P. 
slipped into the parlouiC* >nd brought out a watch and a silver 
egg-stand. The servant bought about 5«. worth of things on her 
return, and they made the best of their way firom the premises. 
In five days after, they were in London ; having added to their 
plunder from the gentleman's house a pair of silver salt-cellars, 
which they stole fh>m a public-house where they slept. This 
plunder they brought to London. The silver was sold for 3«. 6d. 
the ounce ; the watch for 15/. 

Another depredator, the son of respectable parents, thus tells 
his story. 

For the last four years, up to 1839, I have " travelled" for a 
maintenance. I carried a covered hawker's basket with an oil-case 
on the top, with cutlery, trinkets, braces, Birmingham fency goods, 
buttons, pearl, bone, and .wood. This pack was not what I and 
others chiefly depended on ; it was the excuse for travelling ; and 
also something to fall back upon in case we could do no business 
of other kinds. The value of the contents would vary from 21. to 
4/. I have sold silk goods ** stolen," bought of the shop-Ufters ; 
there are these in all towns, small as well as large. They will not 
sell to any unless they know them ; if they supposed a man to be 
*'a travdler,'' they will come up to him and say, perhaps, ** Will 
you stand for some handkerchiefs, ribbon, anytMng in gold, or 
silver, or wearing apparel ?" There are ring-stealers, on pretence 
of buying them. Needle-stealers from drapers' shops ^* buy 100, 
and steal a couple of thousand." There are cant words for every- 
thing you use or do. I have seen some old cant in print, but it is 
nothing to the cant now used. There are three sorts of cant, the 
gipsies', the begg^urs' (such as pretended sailors and others), and 
the thieves'. The cants are distinct in many words, but aUke in 
others. A stranger to the cant words could not understand the 
gipsies or others, save a few words here and there. The gipsies 
have a cant word for every word they speak. The vagrant cant is 
a lower style tiian the thieves' ; they use it to tell one another what 



they get at different houses; they are not alwavs thieves, they will 
not push themselves forward to steal, and one-half ef them, if they 
saw another stealing, would tell of him, and yet, if thev could do it 
themselves they would. The gipsies are the worst of thieves : they 
live by fortune-telling ; they make rings out of brass buttons and 
pewter, and the wives sell them as gold and silver ; they have files 
and other implements for cutting them out ; the metid ones are 
cast ; many of them make bad money. They will coin the money 
in lanes, or buy it of the dealers in towns in the rough, and make 
it up themselves. This is extensively done, most '*up" the 
country, the south and west of Enghmd; more round Sussex, 
Elssex, Kent, Surrey, Northampton. They have no religion ; are 
heavy cursers ; go in families ; never marry ; many of them are 
sheep-stealers. The two families of the Boslems and Smiths, 
about sixty in each, are about Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire ; 
hardly an assize or sessions, but some of this §et are had up ; in 
winter they live in towns, if very severe. They will be in one tent 
when out ; as soon as old enough they ** pair,'' and if they don't 
like each other, after a fight the woman will go to her own tribe 
again, and the man selects another woman. Flay cards and drink 
the Sundays. ** Travellers" will not ** do business" on Sundays. 
There are some who will rob houses at chapeLtime on that day, 
because they cannot get in at others. I know two sent from 
Leicester last March for a robbery on Sunday night One got 15, 
the other 10 years. Amongst thieves there are several kinds. 1st. 
Those confined to picking pockets have boys to work for them, 
and dose round them, that no one shall see them. This is very 
gainful; large towns famish them, and they frequent all fairs, 
wakes, and races. They travel various ways, some with spring and 
covered carts. *' Muffling" the cart is of use only when there is 
no watchman ; the wheels and horses' feet are all clothed. I have 
not heard of its being done this long time. 2d. Robbers of the 
person with riolence, mostly three .together ; two will hold the man, 
and the third rifle his pockets. All three will, perhaps, be behind 
when the attack is made, and one will put his arms round him, or 
he would hit him from behind with a stone in a handkerchief, or 
a heavy stick, to stun or *^ drop" him, and when the plunder is 
got, throw him out of the way. If a man is in a gig, one will get 
beldnd, and get his arms round him and drag him out, or one wUl 
hold the horse and cut the reins. A horseman will do well to take 
to the fields, but in a gig a man has only the chance of self- 
defence ; few ** travellers," t. e, thieves, will venture their lives if 
a pistol is shown. Few " travellers" are confined to one kind of 
robbing : in some places you will see the same persons with boys 
picking pockets, and others with a three-thimble table, gambling 
at fidrs and races. It would be a good thing to stop it uni- 
versally ; they are thieves to a man ; it would draw them to other 
things. 

Take one with another, Manchester is the worst town in 
England for a thief. Liverpool is a better place for a thief than 
Manchester, if he be a stranger. If you say in any other part of 
England that you are from Manchester, you are at once supposed 
to be a thief; it is the same with London, Birmingham, and 
Liverpool ; but they say that Manchester and Birmingham turn 
out more thieves than Ix>ndon and Liverpool. The Manchester 
and Idvenpool are reckoned the most expert i they are thought to 
be of Iriw parents, and to have most cunning. In &ct, I'll be 
bound to say, that three parts of those who are travelling now 
throughout the kingdom have Irish blood in them, either from 
fether, mother, or grandmother. 

I should think there are some thousands of " travellers" in 
England, not to mention Ireland and Scotland ; there are more in 
Scotland than Ireland, (Ireland is too poor, unless in the larger 
towns). I have seen 150 of different sorts at one place : at 
Boughton Green fair, near Northampton, in June every year, 
thousands of people assemble there ; the police from London come 
to it. Then thore is Lincoln, April fair ; Boston, May fair ; 
Newmarket in May ; then to Birmingham or Sheffield fairs ; then 
to Coventry, to Newport Pagnell (Bucks), then back to Boughton, 
and there is a place <»lled ** Stow Green Fair." Then Peterboro' 
summer fSur, then Fairlop Forest, ten miles from London, where 
I have seen the most gipsies, hundreds at a time. Then to 
Liverpool spring meeting, and then follow the races in all the mid- 
land and northern counties, ending up with Doncaster. Then 
come on the winter fairs, — Nottingham godse fair, Leicester 
cheese fair, Mansfield statties, (all this was detailed from memory 
without the least hesitation); Rotherham statties, Leeds fair, 
Ottley statties, (statties mean &irs hdd by statute where servants 
are hired), Knaresborough, York ; then come down to Sheffidd 
fiur, 28th November, tiien end up until Wrexham ftur begins the 
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year on the 6th of March. I have gone this round three times, 
all except Wrexham. 

Although, for the most part, a thief confines himself to the prac- 
tice of one kind of thieving at any particular time, yet, as will be 
perceived, he can practise, as occasion may require, many differ- 
ent branches of the profession. Although the modes already 
described are the principal descriptions of thieving, they are by no 
means all; the varieties are innumerable, many equally deserving 
of notice. Stealing wet linen Is a distinct game ; dog-stealing is 
another; but of all those minor depredating crimes undescribed, 
there is none so extensively carried on, and more manifestly inju- 
rious, than uttering bad money ; this is a trade for the indolent, in 
which hundreds are constantly employed. The monev passes 
through several hands : first there are the makers, — silver is chiefly 
made in London, but gold at Birmingham; then we have the 
wholesale dealer, next the retail dealer, and last, the smasher or 
ntterer. who, as usual, receives least of the ** sweets*' and most of 
the gall attending the prosecution of this gtime; most of the 
dealers are Jews, and from the maker to the utterer each has his 
profit, but as a general rule the retail dealer purchases 6/. of base 
•oin for 1/. stening. One individual has for some time supplied 
most of tne town smashers ; he mi^^tt thvm regularly every morn- 
ing at an appointed house, and supplies each according to their 
means of purchase tot that day*8 issue, the sovereigns at 4«., the 
crown at 10(/., half-crowns at id,, shillings at 2|(f. &c. 

To guard successfully ligainst the above plunderers of society is 
a task of no little difficulty : we must allow experience to be a good 
guide. Pickpockets say, that if a handkerchief be carried in the 
inside coat-pocket, hat, or even pitined in the outer pockety they 
•re foiled. Shop-thieves say, if a till be locked or a nail at the 
back part to prevent it drawing entirely out, they ate balked. 
Pickpockets say, if they get a man into it push, he must be robbed, 
unless he be aware of Uiem; if so, their cant words will save him : 
if he keeps out of a push, his cash in an inside pocket, his watch 
well guarded by a chain, or wears a cloak in the season, they are 
foiled. The house-breaJter says, a plate of sheet-iron on tiie inside 
of the door foils him in his attempt at panelling, and that Chubb's 
lock give! a great deal ot trouble in opetiing, but Bramah's has as 
yet defbated all their attempts. The thief who robs shop-windows 
iays, wire gauze curtain inside the glass foils him ; the thief who 
robs shops by '* palming," that the shopkeeper must be aware of the 
game of palming to guard against his attacks* And the most noto- 
rious smashars say^ that bad gold is known by its deficient standard 
weight, bad silver by its malleability and greasy f^el. 



THE CLOSE-EYED GUDGEON. 

In the island of Temate, you seldom advance towards the edge 
of an estuary, or small inlet of sea-water, without patting to flight 
a swarm of little fish, which, alarmed at the sound of your feet, 
thus hurry away to tdce shelter in their native element Their site 
is so small, and their motions so rapid, that without it previous 
acquaintance the spectator can hardly persuade himself that they 
are fish. *' A fish out of water," is a condition so unnatural, that 
by tradition it has long been applied to a man in uncomfortable 
oircumstances, and especially such as were not of his own 
choosing; yet in the oloee«efed gudgeon, we have aH example 
where the members of the " flttny drove" «ome fbrth to bask in 
the sun, to catch their food, whidi consists chiefly of small shrimps, 
or to escape from their enemies at hotne. The pectoral or prin- 
cipal pair of fins have their base longer than it is in the generality of 
fish, and so furnished with muedes as to be capable of pointing 
towards the ground. In this position they answer the puipose of 
ftwe-legs^ and teach «•, that iti nee as well as position they 
correspond to the anu of man, and the first pair of legs In the 
higher order of the animal creation. The head, like most of the 
fiimily, which includes the gobies and the blennies, is obtuse, and 
higher than the body. Upon the front, the eyes are placed close 
together, — a circumstance that is referred to in the meaning of the 
generic name, Periophthalmus. They are prominent, and have a 
lid that will cover the eye at the pleasure of its owner. As this 
fish lives a part of its time in the midst of light strongly reflected 
ih)m the siirfaoe of the water, this provision may be Intended to 



guard the eyes against that inconvenience. In addition to this 
there may be another object, which we shall understand wiiea we 
recollect that the refraction is greater in water than in the air, so 
that the eve of a fish has a lens that refracts more than that oif a 
animal living out of water, in order to give the rays the due dopvs 
of convergence. When the fish is out of water, this necessity is 
dispensed with, and the eye is no longer adapted for seeing db- 
tinctly. Too great a oonvergence is Uius given in dieir pasaan 
through the lens to all rays except those that coincide very neanjr 
with Uie axis of the eye, which, by the contrinuice of half-ahottiag 
the eve, are excluded, while the former only are admitted. And 
that I may not take the reader into' optical oonsiderationa that are 
out of his way, I need only refer him to the case of near-sighted 
young people, where the imperfection of sight results frooa too naoch 
convexity in the parts of the eye. These generaUy look at obfects, 
when they wish to see distinctly, with tiie eye nearly dosed. The 
little fish we are describing is, when out of tlie water, in the sitaa- 
(ion of a near-sighted person ; and his Maker has given him the 
same means of abating the inconvenience. 

In the goby we have a very obvious mark for fiunily dBatinctioa, 
in the union of the two fins that are seated on the breast into one, 
which in form may be compared to a lady's fim. Tlka perioph- 
thalmus is like the goby in this particular, as it also is in the 
length of the second fin upon the back, and the soft nature of the 
rays. The individual that I have before me was takea unoa an 
island not far from Macao. The general colour above is Maiah, 
passing into a silvery white below. The second fin upon the back, 
and that of the tail, are deep blue, with a range of white spots. 
The first fin is blue and speckled with white, uid haa three aoft 
rays prolonged into threads. The tail is pointed, and the aaal fla 
is narrow and white. The teeth are verv small and dosely packed 
together. The scales are small, and the body is covered with a 
slime to counteract the effect which drought would have upoQ the 
integument. The gill openings are smaU, and shut cloady, so as 
to exclude the air from the bronchia; hence it can Uvea long time oat 
of water, and may be packed in a piece of paper and carried soaH 
hours in the pocket, and when taken out will be firesh and lirely: 
so that it is every way fitted for taking excursions upon the ahon. 
tiad the fins been prepared for moving upon the land, and ao 
defence given against the air, the adaptation would have bean of no 
use to it ; |nd had no care been taken to cover the cnrea, their 
position upon the front of the head would have exposed them so 
much to the light, and the appulse of diverging rays, that there 
again would have been a means of pain, and not of advantage. 
Thus, in the case of a little fish, has God so tempered the parts, 
and so nicely adapted them to one another, that they all conspire 
to produce one end. If so much wisdom and goodness are dis- 
played in behalf of a creature so inconsiderable, what may we not 
expect for ourselves, who are of more value than many fiak, act 
only in the conformation of the body and the fomiture of the mind, 
but also in all the providential adjustments by which we are fitted 
for usefulness here and for enjoyment hereafter?— -Fcyaf'V^^ 
HimmtUeh, 

SPRING PLOWER& 

Bowing adorers of the galcf 
Ye cowslips deUcately pale, 

Upraue your loaded stems ; 
Unfold your cups in splendour : speak I 
Who decked you with that faddy streal^ 

And gik yoor golden geifti t 

Violeti, sweet tenants of the thide, 
In purple's richest pride arrayed. 

Your errand here fulfil ; 
Go, bid the artist's simple stafai 
Your lustre imitate, fat tain, 

And match your Maker's skUL 

Daisies, ye flowers of lowly birtdi 
Embroiders of the carpet earthy 

That stud the velvet sod < 
Open to spring's refreshing idr. 
In sweetest smiling bloom declare 

Your Maker, and my God. CuLms. 
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THE PASSES OF THE CORDILLERAS. 

Thb space enclosed between the gigtmtie lidges of the eastern 
mad. western Cordillera, or great and fHrid mountaln-chaina of 
the Andes, is occupied by numerous table-lands, yielding short 
fine grass, and extensive hilly pasture-ground, very like in general 
outline to the Highlands of Scotland, though destitute of heath : 
and over this very uneven surface are interspersed lagoons and 
ziTers, and deep, warm, agricultural valleys, in the bottom of 
which grow the richest fruits arid produce of the coast ; while the 
ftnmraiti of the hills, that rise from and enclose these fertile dales, 
are exnosed to the violence of the tempest in tiie elevated regions 
of oold and barrenness. 

From one of these ^nsi where we once resided for some time, 
wa left a hoase, at the door of which the lemon-tree was in 
perpetaal fruit and blosflom, and, in two or three hoars thereafter, 
arrived at the nigged crags and peaks of the eastern Cordillera. 

The lines of road from the western coast to the central Andes 
of Peru wind along narrow gletis, sometimes contracting into 
mere ravines^ edged by lofty hills or prodigious rocks that close 
in abruptly. The traveller thus journeys for days, leaving one 
hill behind, and meeting another rising before i but never arrives 
aft that ideal spot, whence he may command a view from sea 
to eea, 

«« Where AndM, giant df the weMern star, 
Looks from his throne of Clouds o'er half the world." 

The highest mountains in Britam, such as Ben-Nevis or Crua- 
chan*, must appear very diminutive, when compared to the 
Andes, whose very vastnMs and etteht preclude from the inland 
regionfl any view of the sun dipping under the waves of the 
Pacific, and whose magnitude limits the quickest sight to the 
groups of mountains, with their included dales, that go to form 
one stupendous pile of varied shape, production, and oUmate. 

Many of the mountain roads^ as Uiey leave the bottom of the 
glensy and ascend, in more or less of a caracole, along the face of 
formidable steeps, seem to bear date of origin from the Ctnichoa 
era, when the llanta was the only beast of burden in the country. 
These animals, like their Indian owners, delight most in the cool 
of the hills ; but, when laden and on the road, their slow and 
statelj gait must not be hurried or interfered with, nor their 
horden increased beyond their liking, which seldom exceeds 
seventy or eighty pounds weight on a long journey : the Indian 
understands their way, and rules them by gentleness. As the 
llamas are not fbr forced marches, and only make short stages of 
three or fbur leagues daily, the paths that lead through pasture- 
grounds are the best suited for them, and may have been con^ 
ridered by the ancient inhabitants of the land as a sufficient 
reason for striking off from % barren, though less elevated or 
precipitous path, and climbing to eminences that yield an agree- 
*hle temperature and some herbage to the indigenous companions 
•f their toil. 

When a person has occasion to traverse these narrow and 
Iktigning roads^ it is necessary for him to keep a good look-out, 
lest he should clash with some rider or cargo-beast coming in the 
opposite direction ; for there are places where it would be utterly 
impossible to pass two a*breast ; and there would be no smaU 
danger, on meeting an impatient animal or careless horseman, 
that either party would be hurled over the brink) and consigned 
to the eondors and eagleta that nestle on the cliffs and in the dark 
ehasms 6f the crags. 

Such dangerous passes are at some places so contracted that 
the stirrup of the muleteer is seen to overhang the foaming stream^ 
tt project beyond the verge of the boldest precipice ; and every 
now and then they are tnade more fbrmidable by abrupt angles 
and insecure breast-work without parapets, hastily constructed 
wLen the rush of a sudden torrent from the hollow of a hill, or 
large stones rolling from the heights» have deft the way so as to 
render it for a time impassable. 

There are also many cuestas or rapid steeps, with here and 
fhete flifhts of steps, rdughly cut in the hard rock. By the way- 
side, in tedious cuestas of several leagues in extent, recesses are, 
lil flumeroua instances, worked out on Uie higher side of the road, 
which serve for the passengers to draw up while those from an 
opposite direction are allowed to pass on, or where muleteers 
stop their cattle to adjust their cargoes, and tighten their lessos. 
Bat whea a rock or shoulder of a cliff juts out from the road 
towarda the lower or ^eei|Hee nde« leaving aiore or less room for 



» •< GnuMhan," the tofUsat mon&taia in ArSflMhiie, wiU known to 
tmiilsU in Scotland. 



a resting-place, then the little flat space is coarsely walled in with 
large fragments of rock, and such smaller stones as may be at 
hand, giving the idea of a rude but commanding fortress. 

The famous Cuesta of San Mateo, on the Tarma road flrom 
Lima, we passed in the year 1834, and could not but wonder how, 
without any very serious aeeidBnt, an army of cavalry, destined to 
celebrate the ** fraternal embrace of Maquenguaio *," had been 
able to pau the same route a few months Ixrfore, when the path 
and staircases were yet wet and slippery frotn 6ccasional showers ; 
and when the lower or proper post-road was unfortutiately impas- 
sable, from the destruction of one of the ordinary rustic bridges 
on the river or torrent, that runs at the bottom of the rock-locked 
ravine through which the regular mule- way has been opened, and 
by which the watera rush foaming and raging in time of heavy 
inland rains. This stream, like all such impetuous torrents^ 
during the force of the rainy season on the high mountains and 
table-lands, carries in its course a vast number of rolUug stones, 
the thundering noise of which rises far above the roar of Sie white 
waters as these are thrown back, and resisted incessantly, by 
large blocks of rocky fragments that half-choke the narrow 
chuinel, which at thia remarkable plaoe is bordered by immense 
rocks, looking as if they had been separated by violence, or rent 
to give descent to the concentrated and united body of rivulets 
that come from many a snowy peak, moutitain lake, and marsh. 

The hill along which runs the Cuesta road, rising on the face 
of the steep that overhangs this part of the stream, is of itself a 
grand object ; but that which is seen opposite to it has the greatest 
elevation of any single mountain in these narrow glens : and 
nothing of the kind can be more strikingly magnificent than to 
behold it, girdled In verdure and capped in snow, from the summit 
of the Cuesta, where the traveller, tired with climbing, Is invited 
to draw breath, and look around him from the cross planted here, 
as in almost every similar situation, by the pious among the 
nativesi who love to decorate this emblem of their faith with 
wreaths of fresh and fragrant flowers. But from the better route, 
which winds by the river underneath, nothing of this sort is to be 
seen ; for here the hills on each side bhelVe in towards their 
rugged foundations, until they come so close as completely to 
overshadow the stream. Here, too, the rider may Strain his neck 
in looking overhead j but his eye only meet& besides a strip of 
the sky, pendulous succulents and tangling plants on the face of 
the incumbent ledge, with now and then a flower-enamoured 
** pica-flor '' (humming-bird), as he fans, with a gracefully tremu- 
lous wing, the expanding blossoms that yield hita delicate food 
and pastime. 

These wilds of San Mateo reminded us forcibly of the miniature 
wilds of Glencoe, remarkable in Scottbh history } and we thought, 
as we passed them, of the bard of Cona (Ossian), who, in honour 
of the orb which the Peruvians onoe adored, sung with sublimity 
and touching pathos : — 

** O thou that roUest above, round as the shield of my fathers, 
whence are thy beams, O Sun 1 thy everlasting light? Thou 
comest forth in thy awful beauty ; the stars hide themselves in 
the sky ; the moouf cold and pale« sinks in the western wave } 
but thou thyself movest alone. Who eta be li eompanion of thy 
course ? "— P»fa da it i#. 



swift's iBAttLY 1Af%, 

At Moor-park, an eccentric^ uncouth, disagreeable young 
Irishman, who had narrowly escaped plucking at Dublin, attended 
Sir William Temple, as aH amannensiSy fbr £W a-year and his 
board, dined at the second tabto, wrote bad verses in pndse of 
his employer, aiid made lov* to a very pretty, dark-ey*d young 
girl, who waited on Lady Giffhrd. lA\m did Tbmple hna^ne, 
that the coarse exterior of his dependant concealed a genius siuted 
to politics and to letters — a gemus destined to shake great king- 
doms, to stir the laughter and the rage of millions, and to leave 
to posterity memorials which can only perish with the English 
language I Little did he think that the flirtation in the servanta' 
hall, which he, perhi^, scarcely deiglied to make the subject of 
a jest, was the beginning of a long prosperons love, which was 
to be as widely fkmed as the passion of Petrarch, or of Abelard. 
Sir William's secretary was Jonathan Swift. Lady Giffard*s 
waiting-maid was poor SteUau — Edinburgh Review, 



t By this embraecHhe Tictorioos troops under General Bermudes ttamtik 
hit eaUM, and at onoe terminated taontiUtiee by changing sidee and declaring 
themselves aoldiers of Orbegoao and the republic, which they ratified l^ 
embraohig the troop* that had fled before them on the day of battle. 
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PR0ORB88I0N OK RBTKOOKB88ION IN MOKAL CHARACTBB. 

If a man Is not rising upwards to be an angd, depend upon itheis stnking 
downwards to be a deril. He cannot stop at the beast The most sarage of 
men are not beasts { they are a great deal worse.— Cof^ricf^. 

LBB0HB8 VVrnVVr BT 7B08T. 

Among the oold-blooded animals which resist the effects of a low tompa* 
rature, we may redcon the common leech, which Is otherwise interesting 
to the meteorologist, on acooont of its peculiar habits and morements under 
different states of the atmosfdiere. A group of these animals left acciden- 
tally in a doeet without a fire, during the frost of 1816, not only surrtTed* 
but appeared to suffer no injury from being locked up in a mass of ice for 
many days.— Jfotoard on Climate, 

A GAMMON 07 BACON. 

The custom of eating a gammon of bacon at Easter, still maintained in 
some parts of England, is founded on the abhorrence our forefathers thought 
proper to express, in that way, towards the Jews at the season of^mmemO' 
rating the resurrection.— 2>ra^*« Shaktpeare and hit Timef . 

HOMB. 

Cling to thy home ! If there the meanest shed 
Yield thee a hearth and shelter for thine head, 
And some poor plot, with vegetables stored. 
Be all that pride aUots thee for thy board, 
UnsaTouiy bread, and herbs that soatter'd grow 
Wild on the river's brink or mountain's Inrow, 
Yet e'en the cheerless mansion shall provide 
More heart's repose than all the world beside. 

Leonidat (/ TareniwK^ 
THB SAP IK TUBES. 
The np in trees always rises as soon as the frost is abated, that when the 
stimulus of the warm weather in the early spring acts upon the bud, there 
should be at hand a supply of food for its nourishment ; and if by anymeans 
the sap is prevented from ascending at the proper time, the tree infallibly 
perishes. Of this a remarkable instance occurred in London, during the 
spring succeeding the hard winter of the year I7M. The snow and ice col- 
leoting in the streets so as to become very inconvenient, they were cleared, 
and many cart4oads were placed in the vacant quarters <tf Moorfldds ; 
several of these heape of snow and fh>sen rubbish wet« piled round some of 
the elm-trees that grew there. At the return of q>ring, those of the trees 
that were not surrounded with the snow expanded their leaves as usual, 
while the others, being still girt with a large froien mass, continued quite 
bare ; for the fact was, the absorbents in the lower part of thestem, and the 
earth in which the trees stood, were still exposed to a freesing odd. In 
some wedcs, however, the snow was thawed, but the greats number of the 
trees were dead, and those few that did produce any leaves were very 
sickly, and continued in a languishing state all summer, and then died.— 
AiMn*9 Naiwrai Historp4tftk$ Tear, 

C0LB8HILX. CUSTOM. 

They have an andent custom at ColesfaHl, in the county of Warwick, that 
ifthe young men of the town can oateh a hare, and bring it to the person of 
the parish before ten o'dodc on Easter Monday, the parson is bound to give 
them a calf 's liead, and a hundred eggs for thdr breakfist, andagrant in 
money.— fi(oim(. 

MBMOBT 07 THB BI7LL7INCB. 

Tame bullfinches have been known (says Buffon) to escape tnm the 
aviary, and live at liberty in the woods for a whole year, then to recollect 
the voice d the person who had reared them, and return to her, never mwe 
to leave her. Others have been known, whtoh, when forced to leave their 
first master, have died of grief. One of them having been thrown down 
with its cage, by some of the lowest order of people, did not seem at first 
much disturbed by it, but afterwards It would iisll into convulsions as soon 
as it saw any shabbily-drssssd person, and it died In one of these fito eight 
months after ite first acddent— Beeft#<ef n'« Cage Birde. 

LONOBYITT. 
In 1752 was llvfaig at Olce-hall, near Ludlow, in Salop, Lady Waddy, st 
the great age of 105. She had been blind for sevecal years, but at that time 
could see remarkably well. She was then walking about in periiDct health, 
and cutting a new set of teeth.— <7enUMiaa*« Magaeine, 

B77BCT 07 THB ATMOSPHBKB ON BAlK. 

My own beard, which in Europe was soft, s&ky, and almost straight, 
began immedlatdy after my arrival at Alexandria to curi, to grow oriip, 
strong, and coarse ; and before I reached Es-Souan resembled hare** hair to 
the touch, and was all diipossd in ringlets about the chin. This Is, no 
doubt, to be accounted for by the cxtmne drynees of the air, which, ope- 
rating throui^ several thownd years, has, in the interior, changed the hair 
of the negro Into a kind of coarse wooL— ySI. John'e Travelt, 

ALL SOULS' COLLBOB. 

Archbishop Chldily, having persuaded King Henry the Y. toa waire with 
France built a colledg In Oxon, to pray f<n- the soules of those who were killed 
in the warres of Franocb He called It Allsoules, aa intended to pray for all, 
but more especially for those killed In the warns of Vntact^—Ward'e 
JHarf, 
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8IK MATTBBW BALk o 

The great Sir Matthew Hale orderad that au.^ 
printed after hU death ;aa ha apprehsttdad, that, iBiheU»m.i»*^*... 
some things ml^t bestmck out or alt«r«d, which be hmASUL^^ 

without someindignatlon. had been dene to thoee or a taLnSwS^w 
preferred bequeathtag hto unoorrupted MBS. to the ScdS^SSiJw 
as thdr only guardians, hoping they wen a treSSTWttSSl^ 

INWAmO BLINDNBSS. 

Talk to a blind man-te knows he wanto the sense of sight, «Bd wIIBmIv 
makes the proper allowances. But there are certain intenial sssiaesuirtilck 
a man may want, and yet be wholly Ignorant that he wante then. Itismsat 
unpleasant to converse with such persons on sultdeoto of taste, plUIowmhv 
or rsliglon. Of course, there is no reasoning with them : fyr they do net 
possess the fiscto on which the reasrmlng must be groonded. MotkliM k 
poeslble, but a naked dissent, which implies a sort of w»»«'*i*f ai c— * — " 
whataman of kind dispodtlonlsTerylikdytofiiUinto, aT 
aoquieeoenoe, whiofa borders neariy on dopUdty.— <M«Hd^. 

AN OLD SNATCH 07 POLITICAL BCONOMT. 

To tax any trade so that it cannot subsist under the payment, tm not a 
means to raise the moneyf but to destroy the trade. That thn dnanii— »f a 
thing lessens the ccmsun^tion. Is a maxim whidi no man can deaij ; bat 
there are some things of so dlndnutlve a nature, that their eprsaflliig arises 
merdy from the considemtion of thdr bdng trifles. Sndi are Hm «» « »»«rt - 
lable litae printed tracts, txom the ballad and primer at the prfoa of one 
half-penny to the pamphleto of six-pence. When these cocae to ba taxed, 
will th^ be sold I LetanymanJndgebythetaxnpcnalmaBaoalaidoBlMt 
year, when a printer In Scotland returned 406 out <tf 500 stampa. It ia stated 
that the number of almanacs printed was three-fourths less than naoal, m nd 
that eo,OUO stamps were returned to the government ttnsold.-^17if jr^, 

TEA IN KUSHIA. 

The Russians are the most Inveterate tea-drinkers cat efOldBa; nadwfdi 
such exodlent tea as they have, the passion Is quite excusable. Tea in 
Russia and tea in England are as diflisrcnt aa peppermint water and seana. 
With us it is a dull, flavourless dose ; In Russia It is a fresh i n i lgoiatli y 
draught. They account for the diiftrence by stating that, as the eaa air 
injures tea, we get only the leaves, but none <tf the aroma <tf the plant which 
left Canton ; while they, on the other hand, recdvlng all thdrtea 0Ter4aad. 
have it Just as good as when it left the odestlalempirei Bethai 
it may, there can be no doubt of the llMt, that tea in Rnssia Is i 
superior to any ever found In other parte d Europe, 
by surprise on tasting It; even those who never cared far tea beisra* driak 
on during the whoto of thdr stoy in Russia •Bremnet^e BxtmrH^mt fa 
Eueeia* 

THB H0NB8T MONK. 

William Rufus having an abbey to beetow, several of the dergy, kn ow ii^ 
the king to be covetous, bid large sums for the plaoob The Ung seeing a 
monk stand by who offiered nothing, asked him, *' And what wilt thovglvs 
for this abbey?" "Indeed not one penny,** says the monk, "for it ii 
against my ooosoienoe.'' "Tliriii "inji iliiiUm "llinii art Ihii JUiiIbmb 
to be abbot ;" and so gave him tbeabbcj immediately.— Ik Foe, 

NUISANCB8. 

The Idle levy a wy heavy tax upon the indnstrloos, when, by fcliilsM 
vMiaMoiit, they rob them of thdr time. Such persons beg thdr daOyhap- 
pinees from door to door, as beggars thdr daily bread; and, like theB, 
sometimee meet with a rebuff. A mere goedp ought not to wonder If wa 
evinoe dgnsthat we are tired of him, easing that we are Indebted Ibr the 
honour of his vidt soldy to the drenmstanoe of his bdng tired of hftasadt 
He alto at home until he has aocumulated an Intolsi aide load of emmmi, aai 
hesalUesforth to distribote It amongst all his aoqnahitanoe.— CWsa'* Lmemu 
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UPS AND DOWNS; A TALE OF THE ROAD. 
*' CMt thy brettd upon Uw waters; for tboa ihalt find It after many days.** 

Wb are no enemies to improTemeut ; yet improvement some- 
timea effecta changes which we cannot help refretdng. In its 
march, it occasionally sweeps away old land-marks, to which a long 
acquaintance had attached us. It now and then disturbs old 
associations, and removes objects and customs on which some of 
<mr pleasantest reooUectioiis were wont to dwelL 

It is in a spirit of this kind that we contempUte the departing 
glories of stage-ooadi travelling, and all the joys of the road. The 
flashing, rattling, dashing earriag«-and*four^ — the good-humoured, 
civil, intafligent, and story-telling guard, full of anecdote and fun ; 
—the village inn (the stage), the changing of horses, with all its 
exciting and amusing accompaniments ;— the fresh start, and the 
geocnl hilarity which the sense of rapid motion, seconded by a 
bright shiny day, never fails to inspire. All this is about passing 
away. The litUe that has been left by the steam-boat will soon be 
eitiiiguished by the dull, monotonous railway. 

One of the first, if not the very first, lines of road in Great 
Britain, whose prosperity was invaded by the steam-boat, was that 
between Glasgow and Greenock.* The steam-ships of the Clyde 
^pkkly laid up the Glasgow coaches in the coach-yard, turned 
adrift Uieir guards and drivers, arrested the life and bustle that 
pervaded its whole length, and reduced it to what it now is— 
merely the ghost of a road. 

Bet it was once otherwise with the GreenocX road, and well do 
we recollect the long ooaches, like so many Noah's arks mounted 
on wheels, that used to ply in dosens on that now despised and 
neglected highway, and the many pleasant and merry excursions 
on which they joyously bore us. It was on one of these occasions 
that we picked up the following incident 

On the occasion alluded to, we were proceeding to Greenock by 
the— —we forget the name of the coach, but it was one whose panels 
were adorned by a series of pictorial representations of oak -leaves, 
green oaks ; referring to the commonly bdieved but fabe etymology 
of the name of the town above mentioned. We were seated beside 
the driver, a fine intelligent old fellow, who had been upon the 
road fbr upwards of twenty years. It was a delightful day, and 
we were n^ling cheerily along, when we came suddenly, at a turn 
of the road, upon a boy, of ten or twelve years of age, who was 
tmdging the footpath towards Greenock. He seemed sorely 
iktigued, and so exhausted that he could hardly prosecute his 
journey. Compassionating the poor boy's situation, (for he was 
very indifferently dothed,) we called the driver's attention to him, 
and hinted that he might do a worse thing than give the poor lad a 
•eat on his coach. Our friend demurred, alleging that he might 
be found fiidtwith ; and adding something about the boy's being, 
he had no doubt, some run-away apprentice firom Glasgow, going 
to Greenock to enter on board ship as a sailor ; such occurrences 
being frequent in these days. 

** We will give you a reasonable fare for the boy," said we. 

• Some of oar London readers nay not be aware that Greenook stands 
in semewhat the same relation to OhMgow that Orareecod does to London. 
VOL. I. 



I " That alters the case," repUed the driver, and, without saying 
another word, he pulled up, and called on the boy to mount. The 
boy hesiUted, and stared the surprise which he felt ; he could not 
believe that the invitation was in earnest. 

" Come up, you young rogue, you," repeated the driver ;— 
" here's a gentleman going to pay your fSue to Greenock, althongh 
I dare say you don't deserve it ; for I'm sure you've run away fhm 
the bom, or some other honest calling, and left your mother with 
a heavy heart" 

The boy now no longer hesiUted, but, catching the projecting 
Iron footstep of the coach, was in a twinkling seated on the top, 
apparently to his very great satisfkction. 

" This affair, sir, of picking up the boy," said the driver, after 
we had again started, ** puts me in mind of a rather curious lnci« 
dent that happened some years ago on this road," 

" Ay," said we ; " what was it ?" 

" I'U tdl you what it was," said our friend the driver; and ha 
immediately gave us the following story : — 

*' About fifteen years ago," he began, " there was amongst my 
passengers, one day, a lively, kind-hearted, buxom elderiy lady, 
seemingly well to do in the world ; for she was dad in silks, and 
sported a purse a yard long and well filled. 

** Well, just as we were getting along, as we are just now« 
and not above a mile from this very spot, we overtook a boy in 
precisely the same situation as this one here ; he was barefooted, 
too, and was sadly knocked up with walking ; he could hardly 
crawl along, and his fkce was all begrimed with weeping. The 
poor boy appeared to be in sad case, to be sure. Well, the good 
soul, my lady passenger, seeing him, her honest, motherly heart 
ble^ for the poor boy. She thrust her head oat of the window, 
and called on me to stop. I did so. She then pulled out her 
purse, and putting some silver into my hand (double the amount 
required), desired me to hand the boy into the coach, she having 
previously obtained the leave of the other passengers to do so. I 
Immediately did as she desired me, — thrust the boy into the coach, 
slapped dose the door, mounted to my seat, and drove off. 

** I, of course, knew no more of what passed at this time. I 
laid down my passengers, boy and all, at the White Hart inn, 
Greenock ; and there my knowledge of them ended. 

** Two or three days after this, however, I happened to h&vo one 
of the gentlemen up with roe again who was passeag^ when tiie 
lady brought the boy into the coach, and he told me that she was 
extremely kind to him, as kind as a mother could have been. On 
their arriving at the White Hart, she took him into the house, and 
gave him a plentiful supper, paid for his bed there, and breakfts^ 
next morning, and at parting put a guinea into his hand, 'the boj 
stated that he had been bred a weaver, frankly owned that he had 
run away, but gave as a reason the harsh treatment of a step- 
mother, and an unconquerable aversion to the loom. He also 
added, that it was his intention to go to sea, and that he had a 
maternal uncle in Greenock, a carpenter, who, he had no doubt, 
would assist in getting him a ship, althongh he did not well 
know where to find this relative. 
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'' Well, yoa see, sir/' continaed the narrator, '* time, after this, 
wore iway at i| had done before, year aftkr year, and here was I 
still handling the whip, as I am doing now. Ten years, I think, or 
thereabouts, had passed away, and I had long since forgotten all 
aboat the boy and his kind patroness, when a swashing, fine- 
looking, gentlemanly young follow, with the cut of a sailor about 
him, although wearing a long coat, and sporting rings on his 
fingers and a bunch of gold seals at his watch^ mounted one day on 
the coach-box beside me. He had engaged and paid for an inside 
teat, but took the out from choice. 

"* Well, old feUow,'.said he, (for, Uke all his dass, he was 
frank and cheerful;) 'Well, old fellow,' he said, sitting -down 
beside me, ' up with your anchor, and get under weigh. Come, 
that '§ it,' as he saw me lay the whip to the horses, ' give her 
way there, — send her through it, my hearty. It 's a long while 
tinoe I was on a coach before, though I've been in a gig often 
enough.' 

** ' Well, then,* says I, ' sir, them 's more dangerous than 
ooaches. 

"* Avast there,' says he, 'whatsort ofgigsdo you mean?' 

*.* * Why, two-wheeled ones, in course,' says I. 

" * Aha, out there, old boy,' says he, slapping me on the 
shoulder ; ' the gigs I mean have no wheels at all./ 

" ' Queer codgers they 'U be,' says I. 

" • Not a bit,' says he. ' Aren't ye up, old fellow Don't ye 
know that a certain kind of small boat belonging to a ship is called 
•gig?' 

*• 'Didn't know it, sir,' said 1. 

" ' Well, you know it now, old chap ; so bear it in mind, and 
1 *n give you a glass of brandy and water at Bishopton.' 

" Well, you see, sir," continued the narrator, ** all this is not 
much to the purpose of my story ; but I just wished to give you 
iome notion of the pleasant off>hand way of my passenger. 

" Having cleared Cartsdyke, we were getting along cheerily, 
when the captain, — for I had by this time found out that my pas- 
senger was captain of a large West-India ship that had just arrived 
ftt Greenock, and that he was now on his way to Glasgow to see 
his owners, who resided there— I say, we were getting along 
cheerily, and were within about three miles of Bishopton, when 
the captain spied a decent-looking but poorly dressed old woman, 
trudging along the footpath. 

•' • 1 say, skipper,' says he to me, ' what do you think of our 
Shipping that poor old girl, and giving her a lift on her voyage? 
She seems hardly able to make any way to wm'ard.' 

"Not being very fond of picking up stragglers hi that sort of 
way, I at first objected. When I did so, he exclaimed, with a 
iaflor's oath, « I shall have the old girl on board. 1 11 never forget 
that I was in a similar situation once myself; nor will I ever forget 
ihe kind old soul of a woman that lent me such a hand as I am 
now about to lend to her. I *11 never pass any poor devil in these 
drenmstances again, — man or woman, old or young, — ^without 
Ofibring them a berth in the craft in which I *m sailing, so long as 
Ihere 's room to stow them.* Saying this, and at the same time 
Adding, that he would pay me all charges, he sprang off the coach, 
and had the old woman by the hand in a twinkling, leading her 
towards the coach, which I had now stopped. 

<« < God bless you, sir,' said the old woman, as she tottered 
alobg vHth him. * It will, indeed, be a great relief to me. I am 
not so able to walk as I once was, and for from being so well able 
to pay for any other conveyance ; and I have a long road before 
me.' 

** ' Where are you going to, my good old woman .'' said the 
captain. 



^' * To Ghisgow, sir,' she replied. * I live there, and have been 
down at Greenock, seeing some friends there, who, I hoped, might 
have done something for me. But they all had some ezcuae or 
i^logy for not assisting me, and have sent me away nearly as 
poor as I went ; and that, God knows, was poor enough.' 

'''Never mind, mother^ pop in there in the meantime,' said the 
sailor, holding the door of the coach in one hand, and taking the 
arm of the old woman with the other, to help her in. ' Pop in, 
and well carry you comfortably through to Glasgow, and give you 
a bit and a sup by the way, to keep your old heart up.' 

*< Having seen the old woman seated, the captain secured the 
door, and resuming his seat by me, we drove on. 

'* On reaching Bishopton inn, where we change horses and rest 
a bit, the captain, the moment the coach stopped, leapt down, 
opened the coach-door, and handing out the old woman, led ber 
into the inn, and asked for a private room for himself and bcr« 
They were shown into one, when the captain ordered some refreak- 
ment to be brought, — some cold fowl, and some wine and brandy. 

'* He now placed the old woman at the table, and began hdping 
her to the various good things that were on it While tide trai 
going on, he sent for me. When I entared-^' Come awaj, aki|N 
per,' said he, seemingly much delighted with his employment of 
helphig ' old mother,' as he called her, to the nieatt monelt ha 
could pick out, — ' Come away, skipper,' said he, * and let na aaa 
how you can splice the main brace.' Saying whidi^ be fiUod ma 
up half a tumbler of brandy and water. 

** In the meantime, the old lady had finished her rqMtl« and^ 
under the influence of the comfortable feelings which the refireab- 
ment she had taken had excited, she began to get a little taUcathFe. 
'Well,' said she, after again thanking her entertainer for bit 
kindness, ' it is curious how things do sometimes come about } for 
I cannot but look, sir,' (addressing the captain,) ' on your kia4- 
ness to me this day as a return fiDmthe hand of Providenea for a 
similar act of charity that I once bestowed on a needy penon> 
and that not very for fh>m where we are at this moment sitting. 
It *s now, I think, about ten years sinoe,' ' oontinued the old hadff 
* that, as I was going dovm by coach to Greenock — I was then ia 
easy circumstances-^had plenty of the world, for my hasband waa 
then living, and carrying on a thriving business--I saw a poor bof 
limping along the footpath, and seemingly exhaustad wiA botb 
hunger and fatigue. 

** < Well, sir, pitying the poor young thing, I had him tdien into 
the coach, treated him as kindly as I could) and provided him with 
a night's quarters in the White Hart inn, and put a trifle of bomj 
into his hand besides.' 

<' I wish, sir," here interposed my informant, speaking in hit 
own person, " you had but seen the captain's face while baa g^eal 
vras relating this incident. It grew pale, then finahed, while bit 
eyes sparkled with an expression of intense fueling ; be waa. In 
short, greatly excited. At length, jumping from bis teat, ba 
rushed towards the old lady, and seidng botii her banda in bSg^ 
exclaimed in a rapture of joy— • 

« < Qod bless your old heart, mother 1^1, and no otiier, am or 
rather was — ^the boy whom yon so generously relieved on tbaft 
occasion. I recollect it well ; and, now that my attentiOB ia « 
to it, I recognise in your countenance that of my 1 
That countenance was long present to my memory, and the kind 
deed with which the reminiscence was associated Is still treaeared 
up in my inmost heart. I never — never forgot it, and ne?er wilL* 

** It was now the poor old woman's turn to be surprised at die 
strange incident which had occurred, — and much surpriaed aiie 
was, I assure you. She dutdied the young man's hand with ber 
palsied fingers, andlookedeameatly in his fscefor a sedond or two. 
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as if straggling to identify it with that of the boy whom, ten years 
before, she had reliered in his distress. At length — 

" * Yes, sir, yon are the same,' she said. ' I recollect that 
boy's look well, and though yon are much changed — being now a 
tan, stout, full-grown man— I can trace that look still in your 
san-bomt face. Well, sir,' she added, ' you have repaid the 
kindness.' 

" ' Have I, indeed ! No, that I haTen*t I* exclaimed the cap- 
tain. ' Thafs not the way I pay such debts. However, we 11 
talk more of the matter when we get to Glasgow ; for the skipper 
here, I see, is impatient to get us off.' 

<* And such was the case— my time was up. So we all got, as 
the captain would have said, on board again, and started. 

" I may mention here," continued the narrator, ** that I, too, 
now perfectly recollected the incident of the boy's being picked up, 
and recognised, in my present passenger, the old woman, the 
person who had done that act of charity. The captain, however, I 
should not have known ; of his fkoe I had no recollection whatever. 

•* Well, sir, I have now only the sequel of the story to tell you, 
and shall make it short. 

*^* Captain Archer — for that was the name of the gentleman of 
whom I have been speaking — having ascertained that his benefac- 
tress was in very distressed circumstances, her husband having 
died a bankrupt some years before, gave her a handsome sum in 
hand to relieve her immediate necessities, and settled on her an 
-anrndty of thirty pounds per annum, which was duly paid till her 
death by the owners of the ship he commanded." 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 



MRS. INCHBALD. 

Tbts lady, whose name is well known as the authoress of The 
Simple Story, Nature and Art, and a host of dramatic pieces, was 
bom at Staningfield, a farm in the neighbourhood of Bury St. 
Edmonds, in the county of Suffolk, on the 15th of October, 1753. 
Her father, who died in her infancy, left a large family of daughters, 
all, but particularly Elisabeth, the subject of this memoir, remark- 
able for personal beauty. At the age of sixteen she is described 
as being ** tall, slender, straight, of the purest complexion, and 
most beautiful features ; her hair of a eolden auburn, and her 
eyes full at once of spirit and sweetness."* Her education had, 
liowever, been totally neiglected, and although she possessed a 
strong love of reading, it was not to be expected that her choice 
should alwa^rs be the wisest. Nor are we surprised that ill- 
^Krected reading, and a casual acquaintance with some member of 
the Norwich Theatre, should early have inspired her with a pas- 
sion fbr the stage. 

Her first effort to gratify this inclination was an application to 
tte Norwich manager, which was unsuccessful. Her disappoint, 
ment did not damp her resolution, and in April, 1772, she secretly 
left her home, and repaired to London, where she found herself 
in a situation of great difficulty. More than one of her sisters, it 
is true, had married, and were settled in London ; but her object 
would have been frustrated had they been anare of her presence. 
She had therefore intended to seek a distant relation, who lived 
in the Strand ; but on reachmg the house, she found her firiend 
had retired from business, and was settled in North Wales. It 
was near ten o'clock at night, and her distress at this disappoint- 
ment moved the compassion of the people of the house, who 
kindly oflisred her a lodging for the night This civility, however, 
awakened her suspicions : she had read in Clarissa Harlowe of 
various modes of seduction practised in London, and feared that 
similar intentions were meditated against her. These reflections 
occurring directly after she had accepted of the proffered accom- 
modation, and being strengthened by an appearance of prying 
curiosity in her entertainers, Elizabeth suddenly seized her band- 
box (all her luggage), and, without a word of explanation, rushed 
out of the house, and left them to conjecture that she was either 
a maniac or an impostor. She ran she knew not whither; at 
length she stopped at a house where a bill in the window pro- 



claimed that there were ** Lodgings to let," and was on the 
point of being received under the feigned character of a milliner's 
apprentice, when the man, from whose house she had escaped, 
and who had followed her, came up, and threw her into woeftd 
confusion. She was treated as an impostor, threatened with the 
watch-house, and at length turned into the street. Here she 
wandered till two o'clock in the morning, when she found herself 
at Holbom Bridge. Seeing the York stage, which she under- 
stood to be full, set off, she entered the inn, pretended she was a 
disappointed passengei, and solicited a lodging. Here she re« 
mained for the night, and the next day was told that another 
York stage would set off in the evening. This intelligence being 
communicated with an air of suspicion, which wa^ extremely 
mortifying, she immediately took out all the money she had, to 
her last half-crown, and absolutely paid for a journey she never 
intended to take. The landlady, now satisfied, invited her to 
breakfast, but this she declined, saying she was in haste to visit 
a relation. Thus she escaped the expense of a breakfast, and, on 
returning to the inn, stated that her relation wished her to remain 
in town a few days longer. By this means she secured her apart- 
ment, and avoided the expense of living at the inn, by subsisting 
on :what she could afford to purchase in her walks, whilst the 
people at the inn supposed her to 1}e entertained by her relation. 
Her finances were at length so exhausted, that for the last two 
days that she remained at the inn, she subsisted on two half- 
penny rolls, and the water contained in the bottle in her bed- 
room. 

Meantime she occupied herself in seeking an engagement with 
some theatre, and was willingly listened to by several managers, 
her beautv procuring her a ready hearing; but, alas! it also 
procured her insultiiQ; offers, which she indignantly rejected. It 
was under these circumstances that she sought advice firom Mr. 
Inchbald, an actor of reputation, and a man of middle age, whom 
she had seen at Bury St. Edmonds, and accidentally met in 
London. He did all he could to soothe her sorrow, and calm the 
distress she felt at the conduct she had experienced, and recom- 
mended marriage as her only protection. '* But who would marry 
me?" cried she : ''I would,^' replied Mr. Inchbald, with eager 
warmth, " if you would have me." The lady cousented, and 
they were married in a very few days after this singular declara- 
tion. Although there was very little love, on the lady's side at 
least, in this connexion, yet they lived comfortably together : it 
is true that some domestic discords are recorded by Mrs. Inchbald 
in a diary, some fragments of which have been preserved, chiefly 
on account of Mrs. Inchbald's desiring to appropriate some por- 
tion of their gains to the relief of her sisters, who had fallen mto 
difficulties, a measure which Mr. Inchbald strenuously opposed. 
Further than this no disagreement appears to have interrupted the 
harmony of their union. 

Mr. inchbald carried his wife to Bristol, where she appeared in 
the character of Cordelia ; they subsequently went to Edinburgh, 
and continued there some years, deriving sufficient emolument 
from their joint labours to enable them to live comfortably. Mr. 
Inchbald's health beran to fail, and on leaving Edinburgh, a step, 
according to some biographers, caused by a disagreement with 
Mrs. Yates, the celebratea actress, she and her husband paid a 
visit to France, where Mr. Inchbald proposed to follow the pro- 
fession of a painter, having a tolerable knowledge of that art. 
This scheme was unsuccessful, and, on their return from France, 
they were reduced to great straits for want of money, and found 
considerable difficulty in procuring permanent engagements. 
Liverpool, Birmingham, and various other places, were visited 
without success, until at length they found a haven at York, 
where they resided until the death of Mr. Inchbald, in 1779. 
At York their gains amounted to about two guineas and a half « 
week, from which they contrived to save somewhat, and Mrs. 
Inchbald was enabled to afford a little assistance to her sisters, 
two of whom were now widows, and in very reduced circum* 
stances. 

After her husband's death, Mrs. Inchbald still continued her 
profession, and in the beginning of the next year accepted a short 
engagement at Edinburgh ; she then returned to York, but soon 
finally quitted it, and proceeded to the metropolis, where she had 
procured an engagement, and where she continued to perform till 
1789, when she retired from the stage. Her success as an actress 
was never great, her histrionic powers not rising above the level 
of respecUbility ; but her fine face and elegant figure gave her 
great advantages. 

Immediately on her arrival in London, she began that course of 
x2 
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indnstiy and economy which she puriued to the end of her life, 
and on account of which she hat frequently incurred the unworthy 
reproach of avarice. It ia true she worked incessantly, and sayed 
erery possible penny ; but for what did she do this ? For her own 

£ati6cation ? — to enjoy the sordid pleasure of gloating over her 
creasing treasure P Was it for this she denied herself comforts, 
and sometimes even necessaries ? No. Her exertions were idl 
made, and her gains were all applied, for the relief of he^ aged and 
infirm relatives. Speaking of one of them in a letter to a friend, 
the thus expresses herself: — ** Poor woman, she is now so infirm 
that she cannot walk a few paces without resting — ^her hair as white 
as snow, and her teeth are all gone." And again — " Many a time 
this winter, when I cried with cold, I said to myself, ' But, thank 
God, my sister has not to stir from her room ; she has her fire 
Ughted every morning, all her provision bought, and brought to 
her ready cooked: she would be less able to bear what I bear.' 
And how much more would I have to suffer, but from this reflec- 
tion ! It almost made me warm when I reflected that she felt no 
cold." — " I say no, to all the vanities of the world, and perhaps 
toon shall have to say that I allow my poor infirm sister a hundred 
a year. I have raised my allowance to eighty, but, in the rapid 
stride of her wants, and my obligation as a Christian to make no 
selfish refusal to the poor, a few months, I foresee, must make the 
•urn a hundred." For such objects as these did this noble-minded 
woman toil and save. 

When she settled in London, she began to occupy her leisure 
hours in the composition of dramatic pieces ; and thoagh full half- 
a-dozen of the MSS., written in a vile cramped hand, on whitey- 
brown paper (for the sake of economy), and full of orthographit^ 
errors, had been rejected, still she persevered, and at length pre- 
vailed on Colman, the manager of the Haymarket Theatre, to 
read a farce called " The Mogul's Tale :" it was performed with 
great applause in 1784, and Mrs. Inchbald received a hundred 
guineas. Fortune now began to smile on her ; the rejected plays 
were brought forward, and managers no longer took fright at the 
whitey-brown paper. Mrs. Inc£bald rapidly produced a variety 
of dramatic pieces, for which she received sums increasing in 
amount as her fiune became better established : for the comedy of 
" I 'U teU you What," produced in 1785, she received three hun- 
dred pounds, besides a considerable sum for copyright. She had 
begun her first novel, " The Simple Story," several years before, 
and had shown the sketch of it to John Kemble, in one of her 
provincial tours, toon after her return from France. She now 
drew forth the neglected MS., and completed the " Simple Story,*' 
which was published in 1791. Her second novel, ** Nature and 
Art," did not appear until 1796. Besides producing these works 
and numerous dramatic pieces, she edited a very «>od collection of 
English plays, with thort notices of each. Thit cation is still held 
in esteem. 

Mrs. Inchbald did not depart, in the days of her prosperity, 
from the retirement and economy she had formerly practised. She 
strictly limited her expentet, which seldom exceeded thirty shillings 
a week, and to effect this submitted to many pertonal inconveni- 
encea. Although the teldom went into company, she kept up an 
acquaintance with manydistinraished characters of the day, among 
whom the Kembles, Mrs. Siddons, Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Opie, 
and several others, were numbered. An interesting anecdote is 
related of an interview between her and Madame de Sta6l, which 
had been contrived by Mrs. Opie. Madame de StaCl, who greatly 
respected the authoress of " The Simple Story," begged her to 
explain her motives for shunninc society. '< Because," she re- 
plied, '* I dread the loneliness that will follow." « What I will 
you fed your solitude more when you return from this company, 
than Tou did before you came hither?*' "Yes." "I should 
think it would elevate your spirits : why will you feel your loneli- 
ness more I" " Because I have no one to tell that I have seen 
Jjwif—no one to describe your person to, — ^no one to whom I can 
meat the many encomiums you have passed on my * Simple 
Story,*— no one to enjoy any of your praises, but myself." •« Ah I 
ah I you have no children !" and she turned to an elegant yoang 
woman, her daughter, with pathetic tenderness. Mrs. Inchbald, 
however deeply she felt the pains of solitude, had reason soon to 
remember that it is not alone the possession of children that can 
ensure happiness. Two or three days after this interview, she 
called on Madame de Stafil, but she could not see her : she was 
ill— sick of grief. Her son, a young man of nineteen, had fallen 
in a dud. 

Mrs. Indihald continued her life of honourable sedusicn and 
virnious sdf.denial till the year 1821, when she died at her red- 
denca, Kentiogton, in her dxty.ninth year. 



THE PRESENT STATE AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 
OF PERU.» 

NxTiONt, like men, have thdr in£uitine period ; and if freed 
from restraint before they attain to the age of discretion, thej axe 
pretty sure to play '' fimtastic freaks.** Such has been the case 
with the Spanish and Portocuese American colonies. We have 
latdy had occadon to notice Paraguay, where one man hat mono- 
polised the freaks of the whole nation, and in his own proper 
person has exhibited such a succesdon of enormities as to raise all 
voices against him. He has certdnly succeeded in his profesaed 
object — the prevention of popular disturbances, but he hat par- 
chased a spedous tranquilli^ at a fearful price. We now torn to 
Peru, where the people have had it their own way, but the resvlt 
is only better inasmuch as there is still a posdbility that the rising 
generation, bom free, will have a better opportunity of learning — 
and we hope of exercidng~the rights of freemen than their fatham. 
But a long series of years must ekpse, and probably exterior in- 
fluenccy or pertiaps coerdon, will be required, before they caa 
enjovthe real blessings of rationd liberty,~before they caa be 
capsble of appreciating the difference between the name and the 
thing, the shadow and the substance. 

The volumes before ut contain the resultt of many years' obaer- 
vatiouy during a protracted reddence in varioua partt of Pterw. 
The author. Dr. Archibdd Smith, left England in 1825, and 
accompanied the ill-fated Vnsco Peruvian Mining Expedition, ia 
the capadty of medicd officer. On the dittolution of the company, 
he for some time betook himself to agricolturd pursuits, and 
redded for a condderable time in tiie delightfol valley of Uuanoco ; 
but the disturbed state of the country rendering farming unprofit- 
able, he gave up his ** hadenda," and pursued the practice of hit 
profetsion in severd parts of the country, but chiefly in Lima. 
Hence his opportunities of observation have been good, and the 
notet which he hat now made public are well worth attentiosi. 
We thall now proceed to glean from hit paget tome passages on 
the more interesting topics connected with the fine but ditturlied« 
and consequently impoverished, country of which he treats. 

When the general disturbance in the Spanish and Portagoeae 
colonies took place, Peru was at first tranqdl, and showed 
no dispodtion to throw off the rule of the Spaniards, arbi- 
trary at that was in prindple ; but it must be recollected that 
it was mild in practice, and well suited to the people ruled: 
the influence of the priests over the Indians was eiceediogly 
beneficial, and was exercised in a benignant and almost patenul 
spirit. Slavery existed, but the chain was so light at to be 
considered more as a tie of affection than as the fetter of 
bondage. The persond character of the old Spaniards was of a 
high order, and their probity and uprightness in commerce was 
remarkable. Nothing, in fact, could have induced the natiTCS 
to have revolted, either in Peru or the other Spanish colonies, 
except the vexatious restrictions on trade ; and to these the 
Peruvians were very indifferent, until they were urged forward by 
thdr neighbours. Although as eariy as the year 1810 the Buenos 
Ayreans carried the insuigent flag into Upper Peru, yet Lower 
Peru, or that which is now called the Peruvian Republic, wat slow 
in following their example. In Lima, where Spanish inflnenot 
and loydty were stronglv concentrated, it was not till 1819, when 
Lord Cochrane appeared with a liberating squadron on the thorat 
of Peru, that any movement wat made ; and the pretence of St 
Martin and his Baenos Ayrian troops was necessary before that 
became generaL Nay, the assistance of a third benevolent neigh- 
bour was found necessary to complete the downfidl of the Spaniards, 
and the *< liberator" Bolivar had the honour of putting the 
finishing hand to the work. 

This happened in 1824, and since that time the pronierity of tbs 
country has been retrograde. Old establishments have broken 
down, and no care has l^en taken to supply thdr place. Ambi- 
tion has made men aspire to stations for which they were toCat^ 
unfit ; the'resources of the government have been exhausted in the 
lupport of troops required for the suppression of continnd insar- 
rections, and the most destructive and oppresdve means are taken 
to extort extravagant taxes and imposts, to the utter ruin of trade 
and agriculture---especially the latter. <* In short," says Dr. 
Smith, *' so great is the disorder in every department of the sodd 
and politicd system in Peru, that, to expreat the tentimentt of a 
friend of ours, and a distinguished Peruvian statesman — ' In Peru 
there cannot, for a long time to come, be any other than a military 
government ; every state pretends to regulate itself by a : 



* Pern at tt is; by Archibald Smith, lf.D. Two vols. ISmo.—BcBtter. 
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government, but, as we have little or no morality in our land, the 
bayonet must inevitably direct ns. Here we have no indostiy, — 
there is not more than one man in ten that labours for his bread ; 
vnd putting out of the question the '* empleados/' or those who 
fill public stations under government, and who are supported at 
the coat of the state, there is not one in thirty of those mannikins 
who are daily seen loitering about t^e streets that live by their own 
proper industry. Give to the Indian, in whose arm rests our 
physical strength, an idea of his wants, — let him know the conve- 
niences of civilised life, — in short, enUghten the mass of our people 
so aa to let them understand something at least of the nature and 
end of government, and then we shall not have daily revolutions. 
But, situated as we are at present, we have neither capital, indus- 
try, nor private security. All is insecure, — all is loose and 
common, unhinged, unprotect^, and without order. Good men 
have nothing to hope for : the few individuals who have access to 
our rulers are guided by none but the most sordid motives. It is 
the ruin of my lacerated country that no man looks beyond his 
personal interest, — that no one attaches himself to the government 
with sound intentions, or with any view except that of plunder.' " 
In the latter end of 1835, Lima itsdf became the seat of war. 
Salmverr^, a man of eatraordinary energy, and possessing a sur- 
prising influence over his countrymen, raised the standard of 
revolt. The government was paralysed. *'Don Jose Louis 
Orbegoeo, in hu address to the Peruvians, dated Tarma, January 
4th, 1836, and published in the Redactor of Lima on the 9th day 
of the same month, solemnly affirmed and promulgated that ' the 
very laws, dictated with the pure intention of securing happiness 
to the commonwealth, had concentrated within themselves the 
elements of her destruction. These laws had proved a safeguard 
to the seditious, and had been the bulwarks of rebellion. Through 
their operation the executive had been forced to feel the volcano at 
its fee^ though unable to prevent an eruption. Yes, under the 
overseeing eye of the government, the revolutions had been hatched 
and brought forth, reared and strengthened into maturity.' 

'* This acknowledgment, from a president duly Invested with 
extraordinary or dictatorial powers, renounced every rational idea 
of government, and virtuallv declared the incapacity of the 
supreme authority to protect the person, property, or rights of the 
citizen, or to sustain the necessary subordination of society. By 
this government, which so frankly declared its own imbecility, 
men either faithless or inept were, perhaps for want of better, 
appointed to fill offices of high trust and power ; and in this way 
was kindled the train of that sanguinary revolution, which, in the 
year 1835, burst forth like the flaming combustibles and poisonous 
eructations of an overwhelming volcano ; spreading consternation, 
outrage, and desolation, over the wide range of its fearful sweep. 
But, during the whole of this tumultuous period, the Limenian 
mob — made up, though it be, of mixed and most variegated castes 
—illustrated by their example how slow the mind is to cast oflf early 
and deeply-rooted habits ; for, after the lapse of so many years of 
dvil dissension, they showed that, as a whole, they still retained 
the feelings of public subjection (unfortunately not turned to 
account by any steadv government) to which, in olden times, they 
were habituated under the jurisdiction of the Spaniards. For 
scTeral days during this period there was no sort of police in the 
capital. The government and garrison had abandoned it, and shut 
themselves up within the fortress and castles of Callao ; but yet 
the populace showed a singular measure of forbearance, and the 
bstances of outrage and pillage committed in the streets were 
exceedingly few. At this conjuncture of danger and uncertainty, 
foreign property in the capital was guarded by marines, English, 
French, and American, from their respective vessels of war on the 
station : hut, for several months previously to these days of general 
panic and dismay, the capital had been the tiieatre of daily broils ; 
the banditti and soldiery being engaged in ceaseless though irre- 
gular contest for the mastery both within and without the walls. 
The inhabitants were aflected with a sort of nervous infirmity, or 
morbid susceptibility of impression, proceeding from the unsub- 
dued feeling of impending danger. 

" A pillar of dust rising in Sie distance, or the smoke of burn- 
ing weeds in the neighbouring farms, were sure to be attributed by 
tiie anxious spectator in the city to the less harmless fire of mus- 
ketry and skirmishen. On the appearance of any such sign, 
notice was immediately given from the lofty steeple of La Merced, 
or the arcade of the bridge opposite the palace balconies. If a 
plsyfal black boy was seen to gallop on his donkey by the trees of 
the old Alameda, or suburbs of Malambo, then some mercachifle* 



• Tho mercachiflo is a licensed podlar, and the pregoncro a news-crier. 



or pregooero would histantly give the alarm, which was con- 
veyed by the vocal brotherhood with the rapidity of lightning— 
and * Hay viene el negro Escobar y los ladrones 1* (Hers oomes 
the negro Escobar and the robben !) was soon ringfaig through all 
parts of the city — ^whereupon In every direction would follow the 
running tumult of ' Cienra puertas i'---Shut doon 1 — and then the 
creaking and heavy clash of massy doon, and the jarring of diains 
and bolts, as every street and area entrance were closed and barri- 
caded. During diese moments of self -imprisonment, suspense, 
and anxiety, the streets were entirely abandoned bv the unarmed 
populace ; and the noise from the pavement, causea by the gently 
progressive motion of an ambling back, was exaggerated in fimcy, 
so as to imitate the clang and tnmd of a hundred horses. It pro- 
duced the same startling effect in the overexcited imagination of 
those within (who, to see what passed without, hardly ventured 
to peep through a key-hole, or from the comer of a Isittioed bal- 
cony), as the unwelcome rattling of a wheeled carriage or the dull 
Pantheon car, on the morning succeeding a desolating earthquake^ 
never fruls to produce on sensitive frames while under the still 
abiding influence of recent alarm. Under such drcumstaaoes of 
general consternation it was that the timely arrival of irregular 
troops, *moi»ton#fa,' under the command of a patriot general, 
Vidal, delivered Lima out of the hands of a formidable band of 
freebooten under the celebrated negro Escobar, who had already 
begun the work of depredation, and whose sanguinary disposition^ 
if excited by drink or excess, threatened to re^se the worst anti- 
cipations of the dismaved citixens. In this very condition of 
infuriated exultation and inebriety, being in the act of plundering 
a house in open day, he was surprised, and in less than an hour 
afterwards shot in the plasa ; where, only the day before, he had 
showed off very proudly under the balconies of the archbishop's 
palace, mounted on a magnificent black steed, which he had taken 
by force from the prelate s own stable* But now in his last nlo- 
ments his only intelligible prayer was said to be that he might 
receive forgiveness from the archbishop, whose sacred dignity he 
had so recently insulted ; and, probably, of all the unhappy 
Peruvians who are brought to suffer death at the ' banquillo,' there 
falls not one but shows some mysterious respect for the dhurch; 
and the greatest criminal among them is never, perhaps, entirely 
forgetM of his tutelar saint. Whatever their career of life may 
have been, their faith, well or ill founded, yields them hope at the 
last hour ; and it is allowed by those who witness their tragic end, 
that they generally die the death of the wicked with the compo« 
sure of martyra. 

" On the day that Greneral Vidal, with his orderly montonera, 
entered at the invitation of the municipality — * cabildo, '—for the 
protection of the terrified dty, it was interesting to observe the 
contrast presented by the negro Cimarones, when arrayed, in the 
cathedral square of the capital, by the side of the freemen of 
Huamantanga, and the poor but independent Indians of Yuyos, 
who, of all their tribe and fellow aborigines, are the least passive 
under political oppression. In the laughing negroes, the perpe- 
tual motion of their long and dangling Umbs, never at rest in the 
saddle, betokened an exuberance and locomotive waste of nervous 
energy ; while, on the other hand, the contemplative-looking and 
compact little Indian, mounted on his hardy nag, just emerged 
from the solitary and rugged wilds of the mountains, though sur- 
rounded with the novelty and excitement of a great city in confu- 
sion, never for a moment lost the composure and serenity of his 
countenance and demeanour.* These highland bands, together 
with a few other breve but undisciplined volunteera, inspired the 
lower order of the Limenians with that transient enthusiasm to 
which, on extraordinary occasions, they have more than once 
shown tiiemselves capable of being raised; and simultaneously 
they rushed to arms as the bells frt>m every spire, toUmg the solemn 
* llamada a fnego,' or the alarm of conflagration, summoned them 
to the defence of their beloved Lima, which was menaced, and 
ulthnately attacked, by a formidable sortie firom the castles of 
Callao. The assailants were led on by Solar the governor, and 

* **Ever8lnoe Europeans beoame acquainted with the Indian laee, setf* 
poeKMlon has been notioed as one of their meet itrikiiig ohaiaoteristioi. 
Atahualpa was unmoved in the midst <tfevei7 danger; and Santa-Ons (of 
Caolqne blood) has, in our own day, signally illustrated the ssme hi^ 
feature of character in the Inca family. Finding himself for a moment 
isolated in the fleld of battle, and on the point of being pierced through 
by a trooper, he called out in a commanding voice, * Alza eaa lansa y slgno 
me !* (Raise that lance, and follow me !) Thus, his presence of mind saved 
his life ; for the myaterions power of a superior mind triumphed over the 
hoetilo arm of tho infnriatcd euldier ; who now, as ws are told, oocnpiss a 
place in the body-guard of Sant^Cnut.** 
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ootuia to the spurioui pmudent SaUverry, whose iUeg:itiinate cause, 
BOW on the eve of being lost for erer, his less energetic relatire but 
£iintly snstslned. It is worthy of remark, that, even on this 
momentous occasion, the spirit-stirring 6th of January, 1836, the 
patrician youth (* los hijos de famiiia') took no active part. 
Educated with the utmost tenderness of indulgence, they are more 
inclined to love than arms. In short, the business of their life is 
pleasure. 

** Until the last memorable rally and sanguinary struggle at 
Socabaya, near Arequipa, under that Limenian lusus naturae, 
General Felipe Santiago Salaverry, the military name of the patriot 
officers of rem had been rapidly sinking into utter contempt. 
By far the greater number of their spirited and intelligent country, 
women decried the turncoat fraternity, and regretted that they 
themselves were not born to carry arms, that they might redeem 
the fallen honour of their country. These degenerate officers 
teemed to take pleasure in calling every now and then the atten- 
tion of the public to their vile * pronnnciamientios,' or open abju- 
ration of honourable allegiance to those placed in just authority 
over them. Such vain and faithless vaunters, whose proudest 
achievements were but to fbrsake their duty, bind their chiefs, 
and desolate their native land, became the objects of public scorn, 
and were despised even by the softer sex, as being fitter to wield 
the distaff than the sword. But Salaverry, a man of vast though 
iU-directed energy and reckless spirit, made the sky re-echo to his 
ihout of ' War to the death 1' And such complete ascendancy did 
he acquire over the minds of his countrymen, by his almost insane 
impetuosity and appalling executions,* that he not only constrained 
them to a state of awe and submission, but (what is more remark- 
able) inspired diem, when he pleased, with martial ardour, and 
made them emulate the deeds of Zepita, Junin, and Ayacucho. 
During the gloomy reign of the black banner, and continuance of 
the revolution of Salaverry, the Limenian women, uneasy beneath 
the accumulating evils of political oppression, made their way into 
the ranks of the insurgents. Disguised in their mysterious ' man- 
tos,' they circulated patriotic proclamations, and whispered abroad 
the low and solemn murmur of public opinion, — until at length, 
•n the famous 6th of January, 1S36, when the populace rushed to 
the walls, it was shouted aloud from every mouth — ay, the cannon's 
mouth, — to the confusion of rapacious upstarts struggling for 
ascendancy. And still the women played their part, — as they 
raised the whirlwind, so they rode on it ; for, without any meta- 
phor, they vrere to be seen armed and on horseback amidst the 
crowd. 

*' Two days after this display of popular feeling, so unusual in 
iJma, the provisional president made his entrance into the city 
amid loud rejoicings that nothing could exceed. A few weeks 
after this event, the eminently brave General Moran by a gallant 
assault forced the castles of Callao, then under the command of the 
insurgent Solar, to capitulate; and, on the 7th of February, 
General Salaverry lost the hard-contested battle of Socabaya, also 
callied Altos de la Luna, or Heights of the Moon, — a name singu- 
larly in character with that high and lunatic excitement which 
hurried to his doom this enthusiastic child of ambition. He 
escaped from the field of action with many of his officers, and the 
remainder of his wearied troops ; and, when nearly in sight of 
their shipping at Islay, they were taken prisoners by our country- 
man. General Miller, under circumstances which demanded on the 
part of this very distinguished officer the exercise of that active 
Tigilance, coolness, intrepidity, and self-possession, for which he 
has been so remarkable throughout his honourable military 
career. 

" On Thursday, February 18, 1836, General Salaverry, and 
eight of his principal officers, were by sentence of court-martial 
condemned to death, — and accordingly were publicly shot in the 
great square of Arequipa. This event, though lamented by a few, 
was matter of rejoicing to the many, who now looked forwards to 
the re-organization of the political state of Peru, under the pro- 
tection of General Santa-Cruz, the preaident of Bolivia." 

In Kiting some particulars respecting the physical characteris- 
tics of this distracted country, we should naturally commence with 
a description of the mines of Pasco, had we not anticipated that 
subject in a very graphic description translated firom the French, 

* ** Only tbrM weaks before h« made hit revolution, he had rappraoied 
anothcriothecasUeeof Callao. and ibot every fifth man engaged in it. Hie 
•wn treeaua, while it succeeded, be cailod patriotism ( bat he was doomed 
to suffer the punishment of a rebel.** 



in our twelfth Number ; and consequently we shall content our- 
selves vrith transcribing a passage descriptive of the effect of 
rapid transition firom a maritime town to the upper regionn of the 
Andes. 

" We had not left Casaeancha far behind, when one of cmr 
fellow-travellers experieoced the most distressfang headache : kii 
face became turgid, the temporal arteriea throbbed with T ioka c e , 
the respiration was difficult, and it seemed to him as if the ebest 
was too narrow for its contents. The other gentleman eomplnuied 
less ; it was only a vexatious headache that disturbed him, bat hi« 
eyes were blood-shot. The writer was still differently affected 
from either of his fdlow-travellere. His headache waa moderate ; 
but his extremities soon became quite cold as the son declined ; 
the skin shrank, and then came on a sense of sickness and oppres- 
sion about the stomach and heart, with a short, harried* end 
panting respiration. His kind associates on this occasioa forgot 
their own ailments in attending to his more urgent wanta. Thej 
had him carefully wrapped in warm sheep-skins, which tbrmed the 
usual bedding of the poor Indian family within, and renovated his 
strength by a cordial basin of hot tea. In thb manner, and im- 
mersed at the time in the pungent smoke that filled the whole hot, 
the natural warmth of the extremities and sur&ce was soon r e et ore d, 
so that he became comparatively easy, and passed a better niglit 
than either of his two obliging friends. 



** The writer had frequent occasion afterwards to cross this i 
part of the Cordillera, and, profiting by his first lesson, he took 
care always to start early in the morning on his day's journey, so 
as to arrive early in the evening at his quarters for the night. He 
got refreshment, and turned into bed as soon as possible after his 
arrival; and took care that he slept warm and dry. By thus 
avoiding cold and wet, which check perspiration and OTcrioad the 
deep-seated blood-vessels, he ever after on this route avoided the 
Cordillera sickness. 

" More than once we have witnessed the most affecting seenes 
of moaning and suffering, without the additional misery of the 
veta, when some wet and cold traveller arrived at Casaeancha at a 
late hour, and threw down as his couch his already half-aoaked 
pellon on a damp mud floor, or earthen bench, and covered him. 
self up for the night with his drenched ponchos. In the morning, 
a traveller so circumstanced may find his ponchos half-frozen over 
him ; and when he arises, and looks out, he often sees the plain 
covered with snow which has locked up the herbage from the reach 
of the shivering cattle that stand fettered on the plain." 

The highly rarefied state of the atmosphere in these high renons 
fluently causes great distress for a long period, until the safferer 
becomes acclimatised ; but the very sudden change, both in the 
temperature and density of the air, most produce very ddeterioos 
effects on the constitutions of those frequently sobjeeted to it 
The journey from Pasco to Lima generally occupies four days, but 
it hsLS been perfbrmed in fifty hours. So rapid an altematioa of 
climates is sufficient to disorder the best-organised frame. 

If the limenians were frequently subjected to this trial, we should 
not be surprised at learning that they suffer much from indigestion 
and consumption; but, although Dr. Smith bears honourable 
testimony to many excellent qusBties possessed by the limeoians, 
both of Spanish and mixed blood, yet he cannot conceal the fact^ 
that they are generally, especially the pure Spaniards, indolent to 
an excess, and so absorbed by the pursuit of pleasure, as to render 
any attempt at the introduction, or at least the maintenance, of 
any regular system of education almost abortive. It is sufficient 
to say, that the children of the best families require to be coaxed 
and bribed before they will consent to go to school in the morning, 
to show the lamentable state of society, and the total want of that 
moral energy which alone renders a nation worthy to be free. And 
now the question naturally arises, how is it that such a people 
ever summoned up enough resolution to throw off ^or task- 
masters, and take upon themselves the weight of self-govemmeat 
Here we must quote Malvolio— * Some are bom great, soom 
achieve greatness, and others have greatness thrust upon them.' 
The latter was the case of the Peruvians : they were tranquil and 
happy under the rule of the Spaniards ; grumbling occasionally at 
the restrictions under which they laboured, especully thoee which 
shut out all of mixed blood fh}m participation in the honoors of 
the state, and even from the exercise of all professions, except the 
medical, which, strange to say, was, and is, almost wholly in the 
hands of people of colour, men and women— the latter beiog 
especially esteemed. The Limenians are singularly drliotte ia 
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their couHtetions, and we to fond of being doctored, that they 
are very seldom wdl : the advice of one phyncian if never enough, 
-^they are fond of seeking the prescriptions of several, and, as the 
oat knows not that the other is employed^ the jumble of medicines 
and contrary svstems of treatment pursued, must assuredly send 
■lany to their kmg-home, who might have lived and done well, did 
not this eztraordinarx mania possess them. They cannot even die 
with satlsfaoHon onlast they die aocoiding to rul»— JtfbWr en 
tegku 

** This expression, which means to die aceording to rule, is one 
which all good Catholics are most solicitoas to realise lor them- 
sdves and friends ; and the custom it refers to is deemed of the 
utmost importance in a religious and professional point of view. 

" When a physician visits a patient, and finds him in a doubtful 
or critical state, he must neyer omit to warn the patient or his 
firieads of his real situation, with a view to enable them to call a 
medical consultation, and allow time for testamentary preparations 
and spiritosl confession. The neglect of this precautionary mea* 
sure woold, in the event of the disease terminating fatally, bring 
great blame on the physieian ; but, after he has notifted what he 
considers to be the patient's real condition^ then, whether the par- 
ties interested in such communication choose to act upon his 
advice or not, he has acquitted himself properly ; and when the 
patient, previously confessed and sacramented, dies with the benefit 
of a consultation, or duly assisted by a medical Junta, he is said to 
die according to rule, that is, mmir en regla, 

'* The great medical juntas in lima, by which we understand 
eossnltations where more than fbur or five doctors are met toge- 
ther, are remarkable oecasioiis of oratorical display. The wannest 
diseassioB frequently turns on the dose, composition, or mediciaal 
operation of some common drug; and all the learning, method, 
and criticism, sometimes discovered at these solemn debates, ter- 
minate not unfrequently in the most simple practice, by which 
tiie nurse is enjoined to have recourse to the jeringa, and the patient 
told he must drink 'agua de polio,' or chicken-tea, until the 
letom of the junta. In former times such consultations were 
called oftener than necessary, because a great junta became a sort 
of ostentatious exhibition, in which all who could afford to cite a 
group of doctors desired to imitate the great and the wealthy. 

** A sample, on a little scale, of such fashionable follies, is 
fymiliar to the Limcnisn in the well-known local story of the two 
doctors, who, for a month or more, daily met in consultation at 
the house of a family in town, where, as they retired to the sup- 
poeed privacy of a consulting-room, the one would clear his throat, 
and ask the other, ' C9m$ el enfermo hoy V — May the patient eat 
to-day ?— -to which the second doctor would reply, * Como no$ ei, 
OMMm.'— Why not? yes, he shall eat. Thus, day after day, 
began and ended the consultation, as far at least as its topics of 
diKussion concerned the patient ; while the good old doctors spun 
out a regular allowance of time before they rejoined the patient, 
or his attendants, serenely to announce the well-matured result of 
their conference. A man of no4t, accustomed to listen behind the 
scenes, at length broke in upon tfaehr consultation ; and dismissed 
^•m one day by paying to each hia usual fee, and telling them 
both how happy he was to find that he now knew as much as them- 
selves, for that he could repeat as well as anybody, * Come el 
eafermo hoy?— -Como no ? is, comers.' 

*' A medical junta in Lima is commonly continued morning and 
evening, and from day to day, till the patient is pronounced to be 
out of danger. As the junta breaks up after each separate 
meeting, itis customary for the president of the meeting, or one 
of the physicians, to say, as he leaves his seat, * Vamos a consoler 
al enfermo,' — Let us go to console the patient ; and then all the 
doctors present re-enter the patient's apartment to soothe and to 
console him ; and after this one of the number steps forward to 
lay down the regimen — ' a dar el regimen' — agreed upon in con- 
sultation, and ^ich one or more nurses and attendants are now 
ready to receive from the mouth of the physician. After the for- 
mality of a junta is thought no longer necessary, it often happens 
that, by wish of the patient or his relatives, two or more of the 
medieal advisers return at separate hours, but by mutual agree- 
ment, fbr several days, by way of further security to the sick, or 
as a source of satisfaction to his family. 

" After all the eare poisible bestowed on the part of doctors, it 
often hflppmf that, when the patient recovers, San Antonio, or 
any other saint after whom the individual is named, has all the 
credit of the cure ; but, when the case is unprosperons, then all 
tiie evil is ascribed to human agency. 



•< In Lima, as elsewhere, it will readily enough be admitted in 
general terms that all must die ; but regarding this propositioii* 
when death strikes any one in particular, difficulties at once sug- 
gest themselves ; for the surviving firiendsare ever ready to assign 
many reasons why they are quite sure the deceased might hm 
escaped, had it not bemi for this or that phys&eian that misundsr* 
stood his malady. Henee it nsay be aaid that it is only in wdi> 
regulated juntas, and in public hospitab, that the people of LioM 
are supposed to glide to their latter end by fair and natural means. 
Upon this subject we heard it remarked bv a sagacious native, 
' Should a gambler lose at a cock-fight, he does not attribute the 
loss to any fault in the cock, but to some trick done to him ; if a 
horse lose in a race, his owner never acknowledges the cause of 
the failure to be in the animal, but assigns it to some accident 
thrown in his way i and surely, when we know that on such com* 
paratively trivial occasions men Ihus talk and think, it is but 
natural for them, hi an affair of such moment and interest as lifo 
itself, never to believe that a friend or relative loses bis ezistenca 
from anv fault of his own, or any defect in his orgaoization, but 
rather that his demise should be chareed, as we see it is, though 
often unjustly, on the blind and stumoling ignorance, or unpar- 
donable carelessness and indifference, of the physicians.' 

** One common consequence of this mode of thinking is, thst, 
by a single fatal case in practice, all the former success of tiio 
practitioner is overlooked, at least for a time ; firom which it fol- 
lows that various medical advisers are sure to replace one another 
ottGOL in those families where death is a frequent visitor. 

*' We seldom meet in fomilies that shyness or reserve in divulging' 
bodily ailments which can render them reluctant to change their 
family physician; and no physician, though specially intrusted' 
with a patient, can be surt. thatjothersof Uie profession do not, 
at secret interviews, tamper with bis peculiar treatment. This 
baneful custom leads to professional jealousies and mutual distrust. 
We believe many fitmiUes countenance it from motives of consi-' 
deration for the doctor ottensibly in trust, whose self-love they 
propose to spare by this clandestine practice, where they think a 
more open manner of proceeding would be repulsive to his feel- 
ings. There is, however, another very obvious reason which lends 
its infloence to this furtive system of vbiting the sick ; and it i% 
that by this means the opinion of several advisers may be had at 
comparatively little expense. Should only two individuals be 
called to meet at the bedside of the patient at An appointed boui 
to consalt on his case, the meeting is a bond»Jlde junta, and each 
member of it is entitled to his four or fonr-and-a-half dollars t 
whereas the single visits are only valued at one dollar each, and 
such detached visits are in many instances not paid by the sick, 
but by the friends at whose requeit the professional calls are made. 
Here then is great economy ; eight opinions (and if the patient 
be poor, so tlut he is only expected to pay a half-dollar fee for a 
detached visit, sixteen opinumi) may be procured for the standard 
price of two when given In consultation ; and custom, as well as 
reason and prudence, require that several opinions should be taken 
in cases of naxard and difficulty. 

*' Owing in a considerable degree to the comparative poverty of 
the present times, medical juntas are by no means so frequent as 
they used to be ; but yet it is a common saying on serious ocoa* 
sions, where the assistance of more than one medical adviser is 
thought necessary, that more is seen by four eyes than by two.-- 
* Mae ee ve con ettairo ojoe que oen dot.* By multiplying skill 
according to this rule, a score of eyes msy be assembled in one 
junta to search into the patient's obscure malady, so as to point 
out the cause and the remedy; or, if there should be no other 
alternative, let him die according to rule." 

We must here conclude, although we have been obliged, ftrom 
want of space, to omit the mention of many topics to which wo 
should have been glad to allude. Peru has onee more been 
disturbed by an invading swarm of Chilians, who took possession 
(tf Lima, plundered the country, and ill-treated the people. The 
latest intellii^ce is, however, that Santa-Cms had all bat 
destroyed the invaders. We earneatly hope that Dr. Smith's 
anticipations will be realised, and that, under the protection 
of Santa-Cruz, Peru will enjoy tranquillity, and the blessings 
of a settled and energetic government, acting with wise and liberal 
riews. This alone we believe to be necessary to caU forth tho 
dormant resources of the country, to revive her fainting com* 
meroe, to restore her mined agriculture, and improve her ill-* 
managed mines. Whilst the rest oi the world is m a r c hing onwtfdy 
let us hope that Pera will no longer continue to lag MihudL 

r 
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PADDY AND THE BEAR; or, HOW TO TELL A STORY.* 

Or aU storj-tellerf , commend me to an Irishman ! There is a 
roundness and a fulness in bis brogue, a twinkling humour in his 
«ye, a richness and a racine^s in every word ha utters, which 
tenders him the glorj of a social circle— the very heart-strings and 
Ufe-blood of merriment ! I presume all jour readers have seen 
tiie caricature of the Scotchman, the Englishman, and the Irish- 
man, admiring the pretty girl in the mercer's shop, and all anxious 
to have a chat with her. They must also have read the humorous 
anecdote of the experiment being tried which of the representatiTcs 
of the three nations would give the best answer to the proposition 
to stand all night naked, during a storm, on the top of a steeple. 
John's ideas of the thing centred in his belly, — give him bread, 
cheese, and ale, and a certain sum, and he would ** try the job." 
Sandy, with his usual caution, looked over his shoulder, and, 
instead of saying what he'would take, inquired, ** What will ye gi'e 
i|s?*' But Paddy, ready-witted Paddy, replies, ''Take! take! 
what would I take, is it 1 Arrah, I'd take a very great cowld,** 

Sitting one night, lately, in company with Scotchmen, English- 
men, and Irishmen, a dispute arose whether the Irish brogue or 
Scotch jNlMw was best adapted for telling a story. This, of 
ooQflM^ied- to a Tery animated introductory discussion, in which it 
was adnritttd that the Doric dialect of the Scotch had been ren- 
dered classical by the great writers who h«Te introduced it into 
tiieir works, or made it the vehide of couTeying their ideas ; and, 
of ooune, Bums, Gait, the Ettrick Shepherd, and Sir Walter 
Scott, were duly honoured. But the pride of an Englishman was 
roused ; he Tolunteered to tell a story of hit oum as humorous 
as any an Irishman or a Scotchman could tell, and he thus began: 

** Why," says he, " one dark and stormy night I found myself 
in the town of Paisley, the region of shawls and pullicates, and 
other woTen commodities. The house of ' entertainment for man 
and beast,* into which 1 had the honour of being received, was 
graoed by the presence of a little red-haired fellow, who from 
being weaver had turned waiter, and certainly there was more of 
the loom than of the bar about him. * Hallo, waiter,' says I, 
'what have you got in this here house?* 'What's your teuli, 
sir ?' * Wool, wool ! Zounds, sirrah, do you take me for a wool- 
seller, a sheep, or a negro ?* * I was just epeering, sir, what your 
wuU was,' replied little carrotty, with all due humility. < Whaf s 
my will I Why, what's that to you— do you want a legacy P 
Come, get supper, sirrah,' says I ; and seeing as how he was an 
ignorant Scotch lump of a feUar, and didn't know nothing, I 
determined to hatce a little sport with him. So when he came in 
again, says I, *Pray, my little fellow, what's o'clock ?' ' It will 
be Aa//'ten. sir,' he replied. < Half ten, sirrah ; is it but fiveP' 
* No, sir, it's half an hour from ten.' ' And what is half an hour 
from ten ? Is it half an hour after nine, or half an hour past 
ten ?' 'I only meant to say it will be half an hour after nine.' " 

" Aisy, my darling," said an Irishman in company, ** maybe 
your thravels have been printed afore, or you've helped yourself to 
a leaf from Captain Grose." '* 'Pon my honour, this here adven- 
ture did happen to me ; and if it didn't, may I never stir no more 
from this here spot." '* Never mind it, my dear ; but take an 
Irishman's adrice. When you tell a story, invint, but never 
borrow. When you write, let your pen be a diamond, and use the 
^ttu for an ink-bottle. Och, my jewel, invintion is the thing ! 
I'll tell you a story that will just give you a bit of an idea of what 
I mean. 

•' Once upon a time," said Paddy, and his ihoe was lightened 
with a smile, ** once upon a time, my darlings, and it's not very 
long ago, an Irishman, and a friend of my own, took it into his 
head that he would leave his master dear, and try a better country, 
I do not mean to say that a better country there is under the 
whole £ict of heaven ; but times are bad, and many a daoent man 
thinks he might get a better bit and sup by emigration than he 

\* This Uttto tWUh, by on* ef our regular ooutrlbutort, has alf«ady 
appMi«d4a pHiH. . 



can get in his own dear country. His master tentlbr him, aod he 
says, mighty sharp, ' Well, Thady, what's tlds I hear about you?' 

" ' Och, my jewel, you can hear notliing about me bat mjsdf, 
and I'm not speaking.' 

" ' But you are going away, Thady,— you are going away, tbey 
say.' 

" ' You may say that, sir, for I'm two stone lighter tliaa whnl 
came to you.' 

" ' But what's taking you away, Thady ?' 

« < Just my own feet and legs, dear !' 

'* ' You are very short with me this morning, Thady.' 

" * Why, then, I think I'm as long as I was yesterday. But, 
master dear, I'm going to Amerikag, to get a bit o' land for myadf 
and Judy, and where we'll get praties for the childer just for 
the digging, and have a sweet little cabin of our own, far in the 
woods, and the never a morsel o' rini to pay!' 

^'But, Thady, are you not afraid of the blaekhnoor wild 
Indians that live in the woods ? They will come down some dark 
night, and tomahawk you !' 

" ' Afraid ! is it an Irishman afraid ? They ttunmaghawk ne ! 
There's not a man among them all could play long bullets with my 
brother Phelemy, and show me one o' them could touch me at the 
first fisteen I But sure, master dear, I would not know one o' 
them from Adam when I seen them.' 

'< ' Oh, Thady, they are wild-looking black rascals, and yon had 
better stay at home than venture among them.' 

** * Stay at home, is it ? Arrah, my dear, poor Thady has no 
home to go to ; for the landlord put poor Judy out for three and 
sixpence, and now 1*11 stay no longer here. Och ! sweet Mulligan, 
sweet Mulligan, and the days o' my youth, when I was fed like a 
fighting.oock, and Judy was my darling, and the worU was light 
and easy on us ! It was then that we had the great big noggins o' 
broth for dinner, instead o' the crabbed, pock-marked praties tliat 
the pigs in Mullingar wouldn't eat, and butter-milk as thin and 
sour as erame o* thartar ! FareweU, master dear, and may God 
Almighty be wid yees all !' 

" So over the salt seas poor Thady went, and Judy, tiiat never 
had been on the rowling ocean before, now saw nothing at all at all 
for weeks but the green sea and blue sky. Och, but it's myself 
could discourse about the sea and the sky ! — how the whales, and 
the dolphins, and the sharks, rowle in the water; and the pretty 
stars, and the moon, and the sun, look down upon the coral beds at 
the bottom o' the sea ; and when the wind b^ns to blow like 
mad, and the waves go up and then go down, and the saQs are 
torn into shreds with a noise like thunder, and the masts go by the 
board, and there's ten feet water in the hold, and the ship is 
sucked down into the bubbling sea ; and, just before it goes down, 
men, women, and children send up one dreadful scream, that risei 
above the blast, and pierces the very gate of heaven I There's 
description for you ! 

"But Thady arrived safe in Quebec, with Judy and the 
children, and then off they trudged into the woods, to try and get 
a bit of land to settle on. Some Irish neighbours helped him to 
get up a cabin to shelter the family, and he says to one of them, 
' Where do tbim blackamoor negur Indians live, that I beeid 
about in our own country ?' 

" * Och, beyant there in the woods.' 

** * And Corny, tell me, have you ever seen any o' tliem ?* 

" * Seen them ! To be sure I have, there's scores o' them in tis 
woods, black, ugly devils they are !' 

*" And what makes them black. Corny? Sure, eonldn't the 
dirty cratures keep themselves Christian white?' 

" ' It's the cUmate, they say ; but what the dimate is, nysctf 
doesn't know. Something they rub on them when thay an 
young.' 

'<' The dirty heathen brutes! But sure they mwst have tiie stuff 
plenty among them — I wish we had some of it, and I would nb 
little Barney with it, for an erperimenL^ 

'* From that day forward, Thady was very eager to see a blaeke- 
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moor Indian. One daj roaming the woodt with his hatchet in hit 
band, he taw a quare looking trout reclining at his ease on the green 
sod. Thady was sore he had now dapped his eyes on one of them, 
and coming np, ' Mosha/ says he, ' bud I nerer seen one o' yoor 
sort afore — why, man, you*ll get your death o* eowld lying there I' 

*' The wild man of the woods looked up. ' Queen o' glory, what 
a nose ! They may talk o' Loughey Pndsghen's nose^ but by the 
powers, your nose beats the noses of all the Pndagfaens put toge- 
ther ! Get up, like a good fellow ; I'Te an odd tester left, and if 
there was a sheebeen near, I'd gire yon a snifterer.' * 

" The quare chap did get up, but my jewel, he appeared disposed 
to try a &11 with Thady. ' And is it for wrestling you are ? 
Ciisbendall for that— but stop, agrah, you grip too tight — take 
jour fist out o* my shoulder, or 1*11 have an unfair houU o' you I 
Oh ! bad luck to yon, and the tailor that made your clothes, he 
bas left no waistband on your breeches^oh, murder, murder, 
you're the jewel of a squeezer f But Thady contrived to get his 
tobaeeo knife out, and gare him a jtrod in the right place, and 
down he feQ, to rise no more. ' Oh, murder, murder! Vie kUi 
one o' them bUckamoor blackguards ! I'll be hanged, as I'm a 
lifing man, I'll be hanged— och, why did I leave ould Irdand ? 
Poor Judy and the chUder will see me die an unnathral death for 
this blackamoor thief ! Ooh hone ! och hone ! what will I do? what 
will I do ?' A neighbour in the woods came np. * And what ails 
you, Thady ? you roar like a bull in a bog.' ' OchI ochi but Vm 
a sorrowfiil man this blessed day I I just gave one o' them thieves 
a prod, and there he is.' ' Mercy on us, Thady ! that's a bear, 
that ten men couldn't kill !' < Musha, is that a bear ? By the 
powers. 111 drop them to you for a tester the dozen !' " 



PnACnCAL J0KB8 IK THB BAST IND1B8. 

A GBNTLBMAN in the East India Company's service, equally 
eminent for his hospitality and his love of practical jokes, derived 
almost incessant amusement from playing tricks on the fresh 
comers from Europe. No sooner had he heard of the arrival of a 
fresb batdi of ** griffins," than he hastened to the beach, and, as 
be was somewhat of a physiognomist, selected the most simple and 
innocent-looking for the exercise of his talent. He once met a 
young cadet, exceedingly puzzled about his luggage, which he wss 
nnwiUiog to trust to de ooolies, or porters, who ply between the 
beach and the town^ The craftr ola civilian, with affected sym- 
patby, inquired the nature of his distress, and related so many 
stories of trunks disappearing, and coolies running away, that the 
young cadet was quite terrified, and was easily persuaded to have 
his baggage placed inside the palanquin, while he proceeded to 
town seated on the outside. This was just as if, in the days of 
sedan-chairs, a person had placed his luggage within, and 
astounded the chairmen by perching himself on the top. In this 
, singular guise, much to the amazement and amusement of all who 
* met him, tkt young man proceeded to report his arrival at the 
town-mijor's office, where he was informed of the trick that had 
been played upon him, by which he was made the laughing-stock of 
Madras, and exposed to the danger of a coup de toleil into the bargain. 
Some years elapsed ; the cadet became an officer in the com* 
mand of an outpost, and one day examining the passports, without 
which, untU very recently, no European was allowed to travel 
through the interior, he recognised the name of the civilian who 
bad given him so uncomfortablB a ride. He went to the gentle- 
Bum's tent, planning various schemes of retaliation, and found that 
be bad gone to enjoy the luxury of bathing in a tank beyond the 
Tillage. The officer immediately had all the civilian's clothes 
removed so craftily, that he did not discover his loss until he left 
the water. The scorching sun soon began to blister his naked 
body, and vet he could not venture to take the shortest road to his 
tent through a populous village, but was forced to make a circuit 
tbrough thorny and pathless tracks. In the evening the dothes 
were restored, with a polite note, and the following lines i 
** You gave me a rid« on a palanqula, 
I garo you a walk in the »an ; 
Now, neiUMV can langh at the other, I ween. 

For both bare been property dont. 
The dilbrence between as I thus may ezprca t 

I was done very raw in the town ; 
And when you rdtoct, I am cure you*ll eonfcat 
In the country that yon were done brown V* 

Major Sevan' t Thirty Tear$ In India, 



EXETER HALL. 

Onb of the most striking and picturesque of the three great 
annual festivals of the Jews, was the Feast of Tabemades. It 
took place immediately after harvest, when they had " gathered 
in their com and wine," and their hearts were gladdened by the 
gifts of mother Earth. From all quarters of the kingdom flocked 
the Jews to Jerusalem, there to live in tents or booths, afid to 
make themselves merry ** with wine and strong drink," as they 
were commanded. Neither were they to appear " empty ; " they 
were to carry « gifts " in their hands ; and all ranks, high and 
low, rich and poor, were to enjoy a week of mirth and rejoicing. 

Our ** Mat Mbbtinos '* form the " Feast of Tabemades ** 
to our modern religious world. The analogy is certainly not 
quite complete : the Jews met in harvest, while we meet in spring ; 
and the <* wine and strong drink " are now supplanted by reports 
and strong speeches. Yet is not " strong drink " altogedicr 
banished from the precincts of Exeter Hall. Underneath that 
great room, where the Temperance Society sometimes hold their 
annual meetings, are vaults stored with bottled malt ; and if the 
visitor wanders round by the back of the building, he will find 
out the entrance to Exeter Hall cellars, and see the placards of 
** Guinness's Extra Stout " outstaring those of the '* Prayer-book 
and Homily Society." This, however, is a mere parenthetical 
observation, and may be passed over. As to the other points in 
the analogy between the Jewish and the Christian Feast of Taber* 
nades, we may remark that Exeter Hall is the Temple ; the Jews 
met after harvest, when their hearts were disposed to be liberal, 
and we meet about the borders of summer, when the biting and 
blackening nortb-east winds are generally somewhat abated, when 
the ** town " is filling with visitors, and Hyde Park is in fuU 
feather on a Sunday. Then it is that reports are made up, and 
Committees meet, and speeches are poured forth, and collections 
are made ; day by day is the great room of Exeter Hall crowded 
with fair and lashionabie audiences ; placards on all walls announce 
sermons by ** great guns," who have come up from the provinces, 
and the whole religions world of London is in a pleasurable state 
of excitement 

The Rblioious World !— what a euriotts phrase that is ! It 
is a self-contauied worid, and revolves in an orbit of ite own. like 
the planet Saturn, it has many satellites and a ring, neverthelesi 
it does not comprise the wbole sdar system. Hundreds, ay, and 
thousands, bom and bred in London, have never been in Exeter 
Hall ; and at the very moment that Uons are roaring within, and 
the cheers of a crowded auditory are making the roof to ring again, 
the great tide of hun^m existence sweeps up and down the Strand ; 
and if you were to step into some adjoining confectioner's shop to 
eat a bun, and ask, <<What*s a-doing in the Hall to-day," the 
answer would probably be, *' Really, I don't know, Sir." But* 
for all that, the ** Religious World " is a large and influential one. 
Like the tribes of Israel, it is composed of many bodies, some of 
whom do not regard others with a cordial affection s but over the 
entrance of Exeter Hall b inscribed 

♦IAAAEA«EION 
which, being interpreted, is supposed to signify the abode of the 
brotherhood. 

What amaxing changes do certainly take place, when once the 
band of alteration and improvement is let loose ! Where, now, 
is Exeter 'Change, that huge, clumsy, ugly building, that once 
jutted out into the street, obstructiog and deforming tiie Strand? 
Upwards of a centory ago, a writer on the buildings of London 
and Westminster complained bitterly of Exeter 'Change, as an 
abominable nuisance ; yet there it stood, till about ten years ago. 
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It ia rappofed to hitwt boen boUt in the reign of William end 
Marj, ea e apecnlation, end took ita neme from aome edjoining 
menaion oi the Bishopa of Exeter. The lower atory, at the 
beginning of the laat centnrj, waa appropriated to the ahopa of 
mUUnera ; and uphobterera had the upper. Here, alao, ezhibitiona 
were held ; and at laat a portion of it waa parcelled off into cagea 
tot a menagerie ; and all Tiaitora of London were expected to tee 
the wild beaata at Exeter 'Change, aa well aa the liona at the 
Tower. *' Paaaing one day/' aaya Leigh Hunt, *^hj Exeter 
'Change, we beheld a eight atrange enough to witneaa in a great 
tikorovghfure — a fine horae atartled and pawing the ground at the 
roajr of liona and tigera. It waa at the time, we aappoae, when 
the beaata were being fed." But an '* emancipation act " waa 
paaaed, and the beaats were not liberated, bntaomewhat enlarged ; 
Mr. Croaa carried them from Exeter 'Change to the Mewa at 
Charing Croaa ; and when the ground on which atood the Mewa 
waa wanted aa a site for the National Oalierj, Mr. Croaa crossed 
the Thamea, and, in imitation of the Zoological Gardena in the 
Regent'a Park, founded the Surrey Zoological Gardens. 

When it waa reaoWed to pull down Exeter 'Change, and to 
widen the Strand, aome of the influential leadera and movers in 
the religioua worid atarted the acheme of building an " immense 
edifice," for the meetings of the rarioua societies. Hitherto, 
there had been no central point of union ; some of the chief 
tocietiea held their meetinga in the fine room of the Freemasons' 
Tayem. But though thia hall will hold 1,500 peraona, it some- 
times could not accommodate one* half who clamoured for admit- 
tanoe. In 1829 the project waa taken up of building on the site 
of Exeter ^Change the preaent structure^ which has receiTcd the 
name of Exeter Hall. It waa erected by a eompany, who aub- 
aeribed aharea : and additional expense waa defrayed bydonationa. 
The management of the Hall la under the direction of a committee 
or fociety, of which Sir Thomaa Baring, Bart., ia Chairman. 
The building waa completed and opened in ISSl. 

The atranger, walking along the Strand, might misa Exeter 
Hall, unleaa he looked aharp. The entrance ia of an ornamental 
eharaoter, but being narrow, and flanked by ahopa, it ia apt to be 
passed in the bustle of the Strand. The entrance ia a poroh or 
portico, formed of two Corinthian pillars, with a flight of ateps 
from the paTement. But the building extenda a great way back. 
The principal room ia 90 feet broad, 138 in length, and 48 high, 
and ia lighted by 18 large windowa. It will bold 3,000 with eaae, and 
4,000 crowded. The platform ia at the east end, and can accom- 
modate 500 peraona t it is fenced from the rest of the Hall by a rail. 
Ing. Underneath the large hall ia a amaller one, for meetinga of a 
more Umited character ; and there are Tarioua rooma appropriated 
to the uae of particular committeea or societiea. Sometimes, 
there are meetings in both the halla at the same moment ; and a 
apeaker in the lower room will occasionally be annoyed by the 
rererberationa of the thunders of applause shaking the great room 
aborehim. 

It ia only societiea of a religioua and moral nature which hold 
their meetings in Exeter Hall ; but though their ol^ts are appa. 
rentlyoneandthe same — the improvement of the human race — there 
are some atrong and startling contrarietiea in their modes of action, 
their feelings and opinions. The only society which may be sup- 
posed to represent what ia nnderatood aa the ** catholic " character 
of Exeter Hall, ia the BmiriaK and FoniiGN Biblb Society. 
Yet efen this noble inatitution ia loaing ita catholic character ; 
ita management haa become more and more reatricted in the handa 
of particular partiea ; and a cloud ia now paaaing over it If thia 
be the case with such an inatitntioA aa this, what may we not 
expect from other societies, more sectarian in their ooostniction 



and management ? At tiie present moment, Um reUgloua world 
ia more widely divided than at any time aince these societiea 
came into operation. Members of the establiahment, who need to 
glory in their co-operation with dissenters, now begin to stand 
aloof, and look atem ; and dissenters, who used to join hand in 
hand with churchmen, are returning acowl for scowL Antago- 
niatio sounds drop more frequently from speakers in Exeter Hail ; 
allusions to schisms, *' eren in our own nniTersity,'* draw forth mm 
uproarioua tumult of applauae ; and more frequently than ever arw 
trumpetblaata heard, and ** boot-and»aaAdle " calla made upon the 
heareva to reaist popery, Socinianiam, and infiddity. All thia ie 
not exactly in the ** spirit of meekneaa and love ;*' and if it spreads, 
the Greek inscription may be eraaed from tiie frtmt of Exeter 
Hall, and ** Ichabod " be written in ita atead. 

Exeter ^Change could not have exhibited a more varied com- 
bination of strange and contrary natures in its collection of "fine 
animals," than Exeter Hall doea, in its varioua meetings. All 
kinds of sounds and all kinds of action are uttered and erhihited 
by the speakera. Claasic Engliah, broad Scotoh, and atrosf 
Milesian acoenta are beard, mingled with Torkahire^ or Northnm* 
berland, or harah north' of Ireland; some speakers roar, others 
lisp, some stand perfectly composed, and othera utter lachrymoee 
and trembling sounds, as if awed into fear by the " sea of heada " 
before them. It is curious, too, to remark how speakers tone 
their speeches to the particular character of the society in whose 
bebalf they are apeaking. At a *' Protestant " meeting everj 
thing is screwed up to a high pitch ; crowds of elegantly dieaaed 
ladies are ready to join the tremendous shouts that ring around 
the speaker, who haa planted his feot on ''No aurrender," and 
seems determined to give battle to his invisible foe. A Bible 
meeting is of a mere quiet and aober character ; universal bene* 
volence is not supposed to let its voice be heard so loudly in the 
streets, neither does it make Exeter Hall to tremble under the 
cry of war. But it would be diificult, indeed, at any meeting, to 
restrain, if any body wanted to reatiain, the spirit of applaose, 
which efferveaoes at a touch. A solemn appeal to the feelings is 
answered by a whirring sound, which commences at the platform, 
and eddies round the hall; some anecdote, told in a taking 
manner, provokes shouts of laughter, and the audienee may be 
ceen all looking at each other, and then at the speaker, aone 
faces stretched into broad grina, and others dimpled with smiles ; 
the announcement of the name of a favourite qpeaker ia the signal 
for a hurricane; and when one aita down who haa given the 
audience anything like a good speech, he gets value received in a 
noise, which, if it makee his heart glad, may also make his head 
ache. It is marvellous how aome of the ladiea get through the 
'* May Meetings ; '' they sit for hours together in a crowded 
hall, and every now and again hear a noise that might waken the 
Seven Sleepers ; but the truth Is, without the noises the meetinga 
would be exceedingly dulL 

The charaetera who have appeared at Exeter Hall are as varied 
as the societies that hold their meetinga there. On one occasloii 
we may see noble-looking Earl Winchelsea, with his high Pro- 
testant principle and church conaervatism ; on another, silvery- 
toned Dr, Wardlaw, who lately came all the way from Glasgow tm 
break a lance with Dr. Chalmers. Now standa up the Bishop of 
London, with his broad chest, high forehead, twinkling eyea, and 
determined air ; graceful, classic Lord Glenelg speaks, as he hss 
often spoken, in aid of the princfplea of unhreraal philanthropy, 
and of the difl'asion of the Bible round the globe ; thundering Dr. 
Duff, whose slender serpentine figure end lien*lfte voice make a 
strange contrast, comes from India to renovate his health, and 
stir th0 public on bebalf of the «< CbBrdi of Scotland MiaskMn i '^ 
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massive-made and brilliant Dr. Croly, whose glowing imagination 
is more than a match for his judgment, pours out his stately 
sentences ; pale-faced and exact-looking Lord Ashley patronises 
tbe Church Pastoral Aid Society; and startling Hugh M'NeUe 
blows his trumpet in behalf of the Protestant Association. But 
8|»ace would fedl us were we to attempt to enumerate either the 
regular or occasional speakers at Exeter UaU. Burnet, the Inde- 
pendent minister at Camberwell, a splendid platform speaker ; 
Cnmining, the Presbyterian minister of Crown Court, a clever 
fellow ; tan, graceful, earnest Baptist Wriothesley Noel, minister 
of St. John-street chapel, Bedford-row ; pleasant Dr. Sumner, 
the Bishop of Winchester ; and boisterous Hugh Stowell from 
Manchester. More remarkable characters appear at rarer intervals 
and extraordinary occasions. The "Wandering Jew,'* Joseph 
Wolff; doleful Sir Andrew Agnew, whose face has been described 
SB the impersonation of despair ; broad, burly Daniel O'Connell, 
the type of an Irishman in face, figure, and accent ; and he, all 
brain and nerves, who will never rest till he rests in the grave, 
aplendid, extraordinary, restless Lord Brougham. 
- But the reader would err grievously if he imagined that the 
May Meetings at Exeter Hall presented an invariable source of 
splendid intellectual excitement. A treat they are undoubtedly to 
all who take an interest in the proceedings of societies, whose 
objects are the good of their fellow-men. But it is not always 
that the meetings can boast of a succession of good speakers. Not 
seldom a kind-hearted prosy old man will spin a tedious yam ; or 
a timid young one, abashed at so many eyes staring full upon him, 
win tremulously hesitate, and perhaps rally with difficulty, even 
though buoyed on by a cheer. Yet it does not require a large 
amount of inteUect to make a speech at Exeter Hall. " Here the 
poorest speakers have a oertahi degree of advantage, while those 
of a superior order are heard under less favourable circumstances. 
He who could not plead the clearest cause at the bar, or discuss a 
simple question in the Houses of Legislature, may here make a 
Tery respectable figure, by telling a few facts in an agreeable 
manner, and appealing even quietly to the hearts or principles of 
bis hearers. On the other hand, a first-rate debater finds nothing 
to combat : there is no scope for aigument or reply. Logie is 
thought dry, and definitions tedious ; and he who could convince a 
jury against their wiU, or carry a senate away by the resistless force 
of his demonstrations, must here be content to take his stand on the 
same level with the man whom he may consider as a fifth or sixth 
rate ; while, compelled to rely on his own declamatory talents, he 
may perhaps make a worse figure than those who possess not a 
tithe of his abilities or genius." 

■ Perhaps the very best of an the meetings at Exeter Hall during 
the month of May, is that of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. The magnitude of its operations, its professed freedom 
from aU merely local or narrow interests, and the principle of its 
action — the diffusion of the Bible, and the Bible alone, — render 
its meetings not now exciting, but pleasing. Even he who refused 
to admit the Bible to be a revelation, might find much to excite 
reflection, on the fact of the existence of such a great engine for 
its diffusion, and translation into the various languages of the 
earth. The meeting of the London Missionary Society is also an 
exceedingly interesting one: the HaU is always crowded long 
before the proceedings commence. 

From the latter end of April to the end of the month of May, up- 
wards of thirty different religious societies have held their meetings 
here. One or two others have held their meetings in Freemasons' 
HaU and Hanover-square Rooms, and the Society for the Proteetion 
of Religious Liberty met last at the " London Tavern.'' And this 
mention of the London Tavern reminds us of a trsTeller'i story. 



The word " tavern," whieh we have applied to the best of our pubHe- 
houses, means in Italian the worst. ** We remember," says our 
gossip, " some Italians were much puzzled in reading in the news- 
papers, that English princes, royal dukes, marquises, and lords, the 
very pink of our nobility, thought nothing of dining at the Tav^ma 
di Londra (the London Tavern), which to their ears sounded every 
bit as vulgar as the Pig and Tinder-box, or the Cat and Mutton." 
One word more about Exeter HaU befbre we part. After tbs 
bustle of May, it obtains a long period of tranquiUity, being only 
used at intervals for meetings of an extraordinary nature, arising 
out of particular circumstances. Some of the rooms are occa- 
sionaUy let for exhibitions of pictures, &o. ; others are permanently 
occupied by the committees and secretaries of certain societies. 

QUACKS AND QUACK-MEDICINES. 

It is a remarkable fact that England, which claims to be the 
centre of civUisation, should contain a population more quack- 
ridden, more credulous as regards the efficacy of universal secret 
specifics for the cure of disease, than that of any other country in 
the world. Immense trading establishments are wholly supported 
by the sale of quack medicines ; most of the provincial newspapers 
derive their principal profits from advertising these pretended 
remedies ; and, as a winding-up of the climax, the government 
finds a most unholy and disgraceful branch of revenue in the sale 
of compounds which our rulers know and admit to be impositions 
upon the uninformed public. In the present enlightened age, there 
is no Englishman of liberal education to whom it is unknown that, 
as diseases frequently proceed fiom causes directly opposed to each 
other, the remedy that would cure one would aggravate another; 
that, consequently, a universal remedy, applicable to all diseases, 
is impossible. The legislature, therefore, in taxing secret reme- 
dies and permitting their sale, commits a dishonest act, and tam- 
pers with vhe public morals as well as with the pubUc health. 

" They manage things better in France," is now a trite saying, 
though often very unjustly applied. To the subject under conn- 
deration we may however apply it, without being taxed with 
injustice. In France, no secret remedies are allowed to be sold, 
under very heavy penalties, involving even corporeal punishment. 
This is a security to the public against improper and even poison- 
ous compounds. It may be said, in justification of our own law, 
that the specification at the office of patents affords an equaUy 
good security. No such thing : — the specification is an absolute 
mockery. Scarcely any inventor of a patent medicine specifies the 
true mode of preparing it, or the real matters of which it is com- 
posed. If the medicine consist of a known substance and be th9 
result of a secret process, this is almost impossible of detection; 
as in the instance of James's Powder, a preparation of antimony, 
whidi none of the chemists who aid the CoUege of Physicians la 
compiling the Pharmacopoeia can suocessfuUy imitate. If, on the 
other hand, the constituents of the medicine are unknown and con- 
sist of vegetable matters, it is equaUy difficult to ditscover tbem by 
ordinary chemical analysis, and, when discovered, to ascertain 
their quantitative proportions. Tlien, again, who is to bear the 
expense of such analysis 1 The government ought, but does not ; 
and no official analysis therefore takes place. The specification ii 
then a mere idle ceremony, upon which it is dangerous to rely. 

To such an extent is the bUnd infatuation carried in favour of 
secret remedies, that even perfumers, who certainly possess no 
medical knowledge, nor an education that will qualify them for 
acquiring it, boldly compose and advertise their nostrums for spe- 
cific disorders; the barber-surgeon of former times being thus 
replaced by the perfumer-physician of a more refined age. Every 
newspaper is eloquent on the miracles wrought by pills and extracts, 
balsams and ointments, the fruit assuredlv of intuitive knowledge 
— if knowledge of any kind be the seed from which it sprang. 
Nor are letters and certificates wanting to confirm the impudent 
Ues set forth in the newspaper advertisements. They who trust to 
them, often find themselves suddenly afilicted with premsture and 
irremediable infirmities ; and many, from the effects of such reme- 
dies, spend a Ufe of torture and die a lingering and painful death. 
Thus, not only is the pubUc poisoned with impunity, but the in- 
ventors and sellers of the poisonous trash protected and encouraged 
on account of the bribe paid to the sUte in the shape of a sUmp 
duty, which, after aU, comes from the purse of the dupe who 
buys,— the price of the stamp being always added to that of the 
medicine. By a singular iskoommieaaf, aiany wtU-«dtteat«d per- 
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tons, who rail against qnaclc-medicines, and are well aware that 
such remedies are entitled to no confidence, use them, neverthe- 
less, in secret But the pseudo-doctors who compound them are 
too wise to be guided hj such an example, as the following anec- 
dote will show. 

A brace of London advertising quacks, brothers we believe, sold, 
wholesale and retail, a balsam with a singular name, and claiming 
as many virtues as the far-famed balm of Gilead compounded by 
Dr. Solomon and his successors. One of these self-styled doctors, 
who belong to the scattered remnant of the unconverted tribes of 
Israel, being in bad health, applied to a regular practitioner for 
advice. " Why don't you take your own balsam ?" asked the 
Christian, for such was the medical man ** called in." " Because,'' 
the candid patient replied, ** it will do me no good. Our balsam 
ia made /or sale. They who have faith in its virtues will purchase 
it; and the benefit they derive will be proportionate to such faith. 
As I have none, the balsam will not relieve me, and I have there- 
fore recourse to your professional skill." 

Why quackery should have grown to such a goodly tree in 
England, is matter of interesting inquiry and research. Are we 
more credulous than our neighbours, or is quackery a plant of 
indigenous growth in our soil ? 

In ages long gone by, when the house-leech was barber, surgeon, 
apothecary, and physician, and high-bom dames were cunning in 
the healing art — when ignorance and superstition paraded arm-in- 
arm, as th€ joint guides of civilised man, — medical science con- 
sist^ as much in charms and ceremonies as in the use, or, 
according to the technical term employed at present, in the exhi- 
hition of medicines and the application of medicaments.* This 
was the case throughout Europe ; it is still so in many parts of 
England, among Sie ignorant rustics, in spite of the village 
apothecary, and is one of the consequences of the absence of edu- 
cation and useful knowledge. 

In ages more recently past, even since the discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, the practice of medicine has scarcely been 
more rational. The Greek physicians of antiquity were to many 
the sole oracles of modem practice. The pretended science of 
alchemy was likewise connected with that of medicine, and the 
latter frequently wrapped up in as much mystery as the former. 
As the fermentation of human intellect forced men's minds to 
work, many vain theories were invented, and many books written 
by physicians whose names have descended to the generations 
which have followed them, because their theories, though far from 
perfect and in many instances founded on error, have nevertheless 
served as pioneers to clear a road for the discoverr of the truth. 
During the period to which we refer, embracing the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and the beginning of the nineteenth, the 
practice of medicine was a pursuit of systems, rather than an 
application of the discovered principles of pathology to idiosyn- 
cratic cases. The consequence was frequent failure. Many a life, 
during this period, has been taken by the doctor, and not by the 
difease; many a bereavement has followed the physician's 
attendance, which would not have occurred had nature been left to 
her own resources and exertions. Is it a subject for gaping 
wonder, then, that quacks should have sprung up and undertaken 
to repair the blunders of the regular practitioners ; or that many of 
these latter should themselves have become quacks ; or that nos- 
trums for particular diseases, and pretended universal specifics, 
should have been the consequence, and have been eageriy purchased 
by sufferers who had tried the physician's golden knowledge, and 
found it nothing but base metal ? 

Such indeed was the state of medical science throughout 
Europe ; and the ludicrous pictures of the professors of the healing 
art drawn by Le Sage and other satirical writers are scarcely cari- 
catures. But when, at length, chemical science arose in its infant 
purity, and shook off the tinsel trappings with which its half-insane 
mother. Alchemy, had bedixened it, the nostrums and secret uni- 
versal specifics of quackery were submitted to the test of experi- 
ment and found wanting : 1st, because Uiey possessed no chemical 
properties to produce the effects ascribed to them ; 2dly, because, 
since diseases of different natures often proceed from opposite 
causes, the remedy which would cure the one would aggravate the 
other. We will practically illustrate this latter point ; the other 
requires no illustnition. 

Dr. Broussais states irritation to be the cause of all general and 
organic disease, however produced. He further alleges that there 
are two kinds of irritation, the sanguineous and the nervous. 



* The word •* medicine* [Fr. mddecine^ sfgniflee a remedy taken into the 
■lomaeh ; the word •• medieanffit'' exprtews a topical applieatioA. 



Hie former originates from an excess of the principle of life, ia 
which the germ of disease engenders inflammation. All inflam- 
matorydis^ises, therefore, are dffects of sanguineous irritation and 
must be combated by depletion. Nervous irritation, on the other 
hand, owes its origin to a deficiency in the principle of life ; and 
the fever or irritation arising from any of the diseases belonging to 
its dass, requires strengthening and stimulating medicines. Now» 
sanguineous irritation may be immediately succeeded by nervoafl« 
or this latter by sanguineous, in the same patient ; and the symp- 
toms of both kinds of irritation bear sometimes so strong a reseaa- 
blance to each other, that to distinguish them is every nice test of 
pathological knowledge. Yet the necessity of not mistaking the 
oiie for the other is so great that, if depletion were applied to ner- 
vous irritation or stimulants to sanguineous irritation, loss of life 
would be the consequence. 

Medical men are fond of trite sayings and maxims, as wcH as of 
systems ; they delight to daxxle the understanding of uncultivated 
minds. The adage which for ages past has been the ^opcn 
sesame" of medic^ practice, is amtraria eonirariis euraniur ;* 
but Dr. Hahnemann has lately started fbrth widi a fresh adaga, 
upon which he founds one of the most absurd systems which it 
ever entered the feeble imagination of man to conceive — that of 
homoeopathy. This new maxim is the exact opposite of tiie 
former : it is simUia nmilibus euraniur.f As men dearly love a 
paradox, especially when it floats upon novelty, Dr. Hahnemann's 
saying has spread, dragging along with his system. A race of 
homoeopathic practitioners have rapidly sprung up, because it 
requires but comparatively little previous study and training for the 
ejfhibUion(I) of Dr. Hahnemann's infinitesimal doses of medicine, 
pathology being the loadstar of his system, and as mudi donded 
from the sight of his followers as it is from the sight of very many 
practitioners who pursue the old system. Anatomy, physiology, 
and chemistry, cannot be necessary to the homoeopathist, becaus? 
when he has ascertained the disease of the patient, he haa only to 
tum to the good Dr. Hahnemann's tables, Ascertain what drug will 
oommunicaie the same disease, and give his drug to his patient ia 
the minute doses peculiar to the system he follows. 'The result 
will, or will not, be a ^ similar cured by a similar," that is to say, 
a disease cured by the agent that would produce it in a healthy 
person. According to this system, the best cure for the bite of a 
viper would be to let the reptile bite you again ; the best remedy 
for hydrophobia from the bite of a mad dog, that of being again 
bitten by a rabid animal. 

True medical science despises all sayings and maxims such as wa 
have mentioned. It cures disease by first ascertaining its cause, 
which requires joint pathological, anatomical, and physiological 
knowledge, and then removing that cause by an application of such 
knowledge under tlie guidance of chemical sdence. There are 
many further requisites for a good physician, who should possess 
a general knowledge of the philosophy of matter. Trite sayings 
and maxims quoted in a dead language constitute, however, a part 
of that professional quackery which clothes ignorance in the garb 
of learning to impose upon the uninstracted. This description of 
quackery exists more especially among the practitioners oif thirty 
or forty years' standing, but is rejected by those who have con« 
stantly elevated their practice to a level with the successive disco* 
veries that have been made since they began to exercise their pro- 
fession. Comparatively few of our medical men have done this, 
but among that few we have some of the most distinguished names 
in Europe. 

Though, in most countries on the Continent, the light of eha* 
mistry has dissipated the illusions attached to the action of a great 
variety of pharmaceutical preparations, and the most simple niedi> 
dues are used to combat disease concurrently with the other 
means indicated by science, the art of healing is still associated, in 
England, with the fancied necessity of swallowing nauseous drugs in 
great quantities^ In country places, besides the various nostrnms 
compounded from simples, often assisted by a charm, and their 
preparation kept secret by those who have recdved them as a secret 

• Contraries are cured by oontrariee. 

t Similars are cured by timiljurt. 

% It will scarcely be credited that, in a work on phannaoeotks, pabUibei 
in I8S1, the following remediee are to be found. We have selected theai freai 
a great numbo: of the same description. 

Human skuix. Cranium hominis. The powder, in doses oC a drAdim, 
nsed in epllep^ : those which have been long burled are to be preferred. 

Human Buwo. Sanguis kominis. Antl-^plleptlc, dried, half a diaohaia 
water every momlnf . 

Puppicfi. CaUtti. Live puppies split and applied while warm, have beea 
employed as poultices to draw out vsnom from sores er boUs. 
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tlie acatest men of the preeent day : here is hii " opinion/' 
iritbont a fee : — 

'*In the mathematical and physical icienoei, and in the arta 
'which are fonnded upon them, we may commonly trnit the con- 
dnsiona which we take npon authority. For the adepts in these 
sciences and arts mostly ag^ree in their results, and lie under no 
temptation to cheat the ignorant with error. I firmly beliere, for 
example, that the earth moTcs round the sun, though I know not 
a tittle of the evidence from which the conclusion is inferred. 
And my belief is perfectly rational, though it rests upon mere 
authority ; for there is nothing in the alleged fact contrary to my 
esqterience of nature : whilst all who have scrutinised the eTidenoe 
concur in affirming the fact, and have no concetrable motiTt to 
assert and diffuse the conclusion, but the liberal and beneficent 
desire of maintaining and propagating truth*." 

We must qualify a sentence in the foregoing <' opinion." Mr. 
Austen says, '* there is nothing in the alleged fsot contrary to our 
experience of nature." The revolutions of the Earth on its axis 
and in its orbit are not contrary to our reaionabU experience of 
nature, but they are contrary to our visual and perceptive experi- 
ence. " One of tiie most involved and oomplicated problems," 
says the Rev. Mr. Moseley, ** ever proposed to the ingenuity of 
man, was the problem of Uie Heavens. A hollow concave above 
him, the whole of whose surface, go where he may, is apparently 
at tite same eomparatively small distance {h>m him; the sun 
taking his journey across it, in a path which is not daily the 
same ; returning day after day, through some unknown region, 
to flood again the vast canopy of the heavens with light ; stars 
seen in thousands at night, on this vast canopy, moving with one 
common motion slowly across it, between iidght-fall and day. 
break; this host of stars, different at different seasons of the 
year, but the aame at the same season, preserving, in the general 
alteration of their position, their relative distances, except six of 
Hiem, which wander about among the rest with a most devious 
motion, and are therefore called planets ; the moon, too, moving 
with the common daily motion of the rest of the host of heaven ; 
but, besides, revolving completely through it every month; winter, 
spring, summer, and autumn, connecting themselves somehow 
with the variations of the daily path of the sun, and returning, 
year after year, at their appointed seasons ; and eclipses of the 
sun and moon, dependent by some inscrutable relation upon rela- 
tive positions of Uie sun and moon : — all these things requiring, 
as they must have done, and did, a great length of time, and 
much and patient observation to discovert constitute in their 
aggregate a relation of phenomena which as hx surpasses every 
other offered to us in nature in its complication, and the vastness 
and dignity of the truths which it embraces, as in the simplicity 
of the scheme into which It resolves itsdf." Well, therefore, 
■Bay it be added, that '* the process of reasoning by which the 
complicated apparent motions of the sun, moon, and planets, are 
made to resolve themselves into their few real and elementary 
motions, is one of the highest and most successful efforts that has 
ever been made by the intellect of man f.'' 

We come now to our grounds of faith. We believe in astro- 
nomers, because of their prepkeiie poteer^ They affirm that, by 
laborious observation and calculation, they know accurately the 
roads which certain heavenly bodies travel, and also the rate al 
which they travel, and can therefore predict certain events years 
before they happen. And this prophetic power is not a mere 
empty sign, a thing of no account, beyond its serving as a seal of 
the truth of their testimony, but, like a miracle of healing, is 
liruitfal to man. " The determination of the longitude and lati- 
tude by astronomical observation is the great problem of nautical 
astronomy ; and with such accuracy is this problem now solved, 
that ships are frequently months at sea without sight of land, and 
yet is their course steered oontinually, and almost without wan- 
dering, to some little speck of land, of which they see nothing 

* Austen's Prorinoe of Juri^rudence Determined. 

t Lectures on Astronomj, bj the R«v. B. Moade^. London, 189^ 



until they are within a mile or two of it, but towards which, for 
thousands of miles, their voyage has been directed through the 
pathless wilderness of waters." 

We believe in astronomers, because they appeal to our common 
sense — that is, to our sense of the fitness and propriety of things. 
At first sight, it does appear somewhat bold for a creature so 
small as man, in relation to the bulk of the globe, to affirm that 
he has weighed and measured a floating mass nearly 25,000 miles 
in girth, and 8000 miles in diameter, and to lay down that '* it 
does not occupy continually the same position in the centre of 
the sphere of the visible heavens— that its centre, and the axis 
withhi itself, about which its revolution takes place, are not at 
rest— -that these are in fact moving at the rate of about nineteen 
miles in each second of time— that this motion is not directly 
forward in space, but continually round in a curve which returns 
Into itself, and which Is very nearly a circle, whose radius is 
95,000,000 of miles— and that nevertheless this enormous circle 
of the earth's revolution is itself as nothing in its dimensions, 
compared with the dimensions of the great sphere of the visible 
heavens." On the first mention of it, one might be excused 
exclaiming, with Godwin, ** Certainly the astronomers are a very 
fortunate and privileged race of men, who talk to us in this 
oracular way of ' the unseen things of God from the creation of 
the world,' hanging up their conclusions upon invisible hooks, 
while the rest of mankind sit listening gravely to their responses, 
and unreservedly acknowledging that their science is the most 
sublime, the most interesting, and the most useful, of all the 
scienoes cultivated by man." But then, if we refuse to belisve 
what the astronomers tell us, they have a right to call upon us for 
some explanations. If the earth is not a sphere, how is It that 
we never arrive at some termination or boundary, but, go where 
we may, have still the heavens oonoave above us, and a horison 
where sky and earth appear to touch ? Or how can a vessel sail 
out south-west to Cape Horn, go north-west to Van Dtemen'a 
Land, or New Holland, and then, proceeding to the East Indies, 
return home by the Cape of Good Hope P Ships have sailed in 
every direction over the earth's surface, and can find no termina*. 
tion— no limit — no spot where the sky and earth touch, and 
obstruct all further progress. Then, if the earth be a sphere, it 
must rest upon nothing. We have gone round it — how could 
we do so, if it rested on anything ? But granted that the earth is 
a sphere, and rests on nothing, how do we prove that it moves 9 
Something moves, that is very certain. Either the sun flies over 
our heads by day, and the stars by night, or our globe flies, and 
its motion deceives our sight, just as trees, banks, and bouses, 
appear to fly past, when we are carried smoothly and rapidly 
along. The popular arguments for the motion of the earth are, 
however, all derived from circumstantial or probable evidenoe, 
or proof. There is direct evidence of the motion of the earth in 
the aberration qf lights discovered by Bradley, one of the greatest 
of astronomers : but it requires mathematical science to under- 
stand it. However, the popular arguments are of a very satis- 
factory nature, and may be understood by a child. It is just to 
choose between two hypotheses— either to believe in the. revolu- 
tion of the whole host of heaven round our earth, or the double 
revolution of our earth on its axis, and in its orbit ; and io 
simple, so effective, so grand, is the latter, that it commends 
itself to the understanding of every school-boy who hears, for the 
first time, a lecture on astronomy. 

Our present space is exhausted, but we may, after tiiis intro- 
ductory paper, enter upon the vast and deeply interesting subject 
ia foture numbers* 

MBCMSITT or SBLr-OULTlYATION. 

It was nM, with truth, by Charles the Twelfth, of Sweden, that he who 
was Ignorant of the arlthmetioal art was but hM^fa man. With how much 
grtater foroe may a stmilar expression he appUed to Mm who oarries to his 
grave the neglected and unprofitable seeds of faculties, which It depended 
on himsdf to have reared to matialty, and of which the fruits bring aoosa- 
skms to human happiness— more preoious than all the gratlOoations whioh 
power or wealth can oonmaad i^Dupald Stswaru 
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WHY CHURCHES AKI NOT ALWAYS BUILT DUM BAST 
AND WIST. 

One end of erery ohnrch doth point to snoh plaoe where the sun did rise 
at the time of the foundation thereof was laid, which ia the rcaaon why all 
churches do not directly point to the east. For if the foundation was laid 
in June, it pointed to the north-east, where the sun rises at that time of the 
year ; if it was laid in the spring or autumn it was directed full east ; and 
ff in winter, south-cast ; and by the standing of these churches it is known 
at what time of the year the foundations of them wore laid.— C%aimcy'« 
Merifurdshirt, 

A TAME WOLF. 

By way of enllTenlng the description of the structure of animals, he 
(M. de Gmdolle, Lecturer on Natural History at Geneva,) introduced many 
interesting particulars reqpooting what he called leur w^rale, or their natural 
dispositions, and the changes they underwent when under the dominion of 
man. Among other instances of the affection which wolres had sometimes 
shown to their masters, he mentioned one which took place in the vicinity 

of Geneva. A lady, Bfadame M . had a tame wolf which seemed to have 

as much attachment to its mistress as a spanieL She had occasion to leave 
home for some weeks : the wolf evinced the greatest distress after her depar* 
ture, and at first refused food. During the whole time she was absent, he 
lemalDed much dejected ; on her return, as soon as the animal heard hm 
footsteps, he bounded into the room in an ecstaoy of delight; springing up, 
he traced one paw on each of her shoulders, but the next moment he fell 
backwards and instantly expired.— BaJk^tre/r* TravcU in th€ Tareniatt; 4^ 

IDLENESS. 

There Is no greater eause of melancholy than idleness ; no better cure than 
bosinesst as Rluuls holds ; and howbelt to be busied in toys is to small pur- 
pooe^ yet hear that divine Seneca,—** Better do to no end than do nothing.** 
-^-BurUm'i Anatomy qfMtlanehol^. 

ANECDOTE OT BARRY THE PAINTER. 
While Barry was a young man, residing at Dublin, an incident occurred 
wMoh strikiogly illustrates the character of the man. He was brought into 
eontaol with some young persons of disdpatcd habits, who on several occa- 
sions enticed him to form one of their tavern parties. As he was returning 
home late at night fh>m one of these carousals, he was struck by a sudden 
coavic t lon of the folly of the course he was pursuing, in thus wasting tho 
tima which might so much more properly be employed in laying tho fonn- 
dation of his future respectability and independence. Diffldent perhaps of 
his own power of foregoing tho gratifications which he had the means of 
portdiasing, and certain that the most effectual preventive would be to rid 
hlmeslf of the means at once,— he took all his money, which was probably 
at that time no great sum, and threw it into the Liffey, ana afterwards shut 
hinaelf ap with great perse v erance to his professional studies.— £(/% <^ Barry. 

STRANGE MODE OF CURING A VICIOUS HORSE. 

I have seen vldous horses in Egypt cured of the habit of biting, by 
prewnting to them, while in the act of doing so, a leg of mutton Just taken 
from the Are : the pain which a horse ftols in biting through the hot meat, 
OMiMt It, after a few le ss on s , to abandon the vidoua habit.— BurdUkardt. 

CONFOUNDING THE NATIVES. 

** I perceived the flres of the natives at no great distance from our camp, 
and Dawkins went forward, with a tomahawk and a small loaf. He soon 
•ame npca a tribe of about thirty men, women, and children, seated by the 
poods, with half a kangaroo and some cray-llsh cooked before them, and 
also a large vessel of bark oontaintaig water. Now Dawkins must have been. 
In appearance, so dilfcrent to all the ideaa these poor people had of their 
feilow-men, that on the first sight of such an apparition it was not surprising 
that they, after a moment's stare, precipitately took to the pond, floundering 
through it, some up to the neck, to the opposite bank. He was a tall spore 
figure, in a dose white dress, surmounted by a broad-brimmed straw hat. 
the t»ar€H9€mMt somewhat rssembling a mushroom ; and theee dwellers by 
^Bbm waters might well have believed, from his silent and unceremonious 
latrasion, that he had risen from the earth in the same manner. The 
cariosity of the natives, who had vanished as fast as they could, at length 
ovoreame their terrors so far as to induce them to peep from behind the tx«es 
at their mysterious visitor, who, not In the least disoonosrted, made himself 
al home at the fires, and on seeing them on the otiier side, began his usual 
QMech, * What for you Jerran budgeiy white fellow V • Why are you afraid 
of a white num?* He next drew forth his little loaf, endeavouring to ex- 
plahi its meanbig and use by eating it, and then began tochop a tree by way 
of showing off the tomahawk ; but the possession of a peculiar food of his 
own onlyastounded them the more. His last experiment was attended with 
ao better offset ; for when he sat down by their fli«, by way of being friendly, 
and began to taste their kangaroo, they set up a shout which induced 
Dawkiaa to make his exit with the same silent celerity, whtoh no doubt 
NDdercd his dibut so outrageously oppoesd to their ideas of etiquette, whfch 
Imperatively required that loud * cooyf* should have announced hisapproadi 
before he came within a mUe of their fires. DawUns had been oautkmed 
as to theneceesity for this, but ho was an old tar, and Jack likes his own 
way of preoeeding on shore ; besidea. In this case Dawkins came imawaiea 
upon tlicpi, acoordfaig to his own account, and it was only by subsequent 
•icperienoe that we learnt the danger of thus approaching the aboriginal 
iRhaMtaato; soma of theee carried speai* on their shoulders, or trailing In 
their hands, and the nativea are never more likely to use such weapons than 
when oader the impulse of sodden terror."— Jf<^ MfUketTi AuttrQlia. 



USEFULNESS. 

How barren a tree is he that lives, and spreads, and cambers the groond. 
yet leaves not one seed, nor one good work to generate after him. I know 
all cannot leave alike, yet all may leave something, answerinf their pr». 
portion, their kinds.— Oteea Feltham, 

CHARACTERISTIC TRAIT OF BOSWELL. 

<« On the road to Bath it oooorring to me that It might be useful forma ta 
be early in seeing Sir W. Young, who is Just come fh)m the West IndJea. and 
that he was jiot a quarter of a mile out of the road, I drove to his housa, 
Hunteroombe, and staid all night. . The visit did not turn out to answer anx 
good purpose. Boswell there, a great enemy of the Abolition said that be 
was at lumber's trial, and gkifried hi it. Sir William read a letter ^om G. 
to his father— eome wit, but affected, and full of levity and evil ; written In 
1773, when he was near sixty, alas I Bony talked of Johnson. 4cc Hat up 
too late. Sir William very friendly— talked of Slave Trade, and mentiooad 
having found a great number of children without relations en board sevanl 
ships he visited, who from irouiry appeared to have been kidnapped.— 
Wednesday, Had some serious talk with Bony, who admitted the depravity 
of human nature. Last night he expr e sse d his disbdief of eternal punlab- 
ment. He askedSirW. to take his hoy home, and walked off into the Weal 
of England with the * Spirit of Athenst* under his arm. and two shlrta and a 
nightcap in his pocket, sans acmnt,*'^Wilber/ora!'i Diary, 

THE MUSIC OF HUMANITY. 

The rndest and the moat advanoed nations aboand in songa Tb^ ara 
heard under the plantain throu^iout Africa, asin the streets of Parlo. Tba 
boatmen on the NUe, and the children of Cairo on their way to school, cbcar 
the time with chants ; as do the Germans in their vineyards, and in the 
leisure hours of the university. The Negro sings of what he sees and fs^a,— 
the storm coming over the woods, thesmileof his wif<B, and the coolneaa «C 
the drink she gives him. The Frenchman sings the woes of the stata 
prisoner, and the shrewd self-cautionings of the citlxcnt. The Sengs of the 
Egyptian are amatory, and of the German varied as the aooomplishmenta ml 
the nation.— but in their moral tone eamestand pure. The more this m ofia 
of expressioa is looked Into, the more servtoeable It wUl be found to thetcn- 
vdler's purposes of observation.— If f«« Martineau, 

OLD AND NEW TIMES. 

An inhabitant ot H<»aham, in Sussex, now living, rsmembers, when a 
boy, to have heard from a person whose father carried on the btisiness of a 
butcher in that town, that in his time the only means of reaching the ooe- 
tropolis was either hy going on foot or riding on horseback, the lattct of 
which undertakings was not practicaUe at all perkxSa of the year, nor la 
every atate of the weather— that the roads were not at any time in sn^ a 
condition as to admit of sheep or cattlo being driven upon them to the 
Lond<m markets, and that, for this reason, the farmers were prevented 
sending thither the produce of their land, the immediate ne^bourhood 
being, in fact, their only maricet Under theee cirenmstances. a quarter of 
a fat ox was commonly sold for about l&r., and the price of mutton thmngh* 
out the year was only five farthings the pound. Horsham is 3S m&es froia 
London, and the Journey between the two places now occ up ie s leas than foor 
houn ; more than thirty stage-coaches travelling at this rata pass through 
Horsham every day, on their way from and to the metropoUa, In addition to 
numerous private carriages and post-chaises ; the traflic of good s p rincipally 
coal and agricultural produce— carried on in the district of which Hordiam 
is the centre, exceeds 40,000 tons a-year, beddes whldi, the road Is con- 
stantly covered with drovaa of cattle and flocks of sbesp.— P»rf€r'# Pr ogrtt s 
^tht Nation. 

THE MOST UNHAPPY. 
Cosroes, king of Porsia, in conversatloa with two phOoaopbers and hla 
viaier, asked,— •< What situation of man Is most to he deplored ?** One of 
the philosophers maintained, that it was old age accompanied with e xti euie 
poverty ; the other, that it was to have the body o pp resse d by inflnnltlo% 
the mind worn out, and the heart broken by a oeriea of mIsCocinnea. **I 
know a condition more to be pitied.** said the Viaier, *« and it la that of him 
who has passed through llf^ without doing good *, and who, unexpectedly 
surprised by death, is sent to appear before the tribunal of tba Sovereign 
Judge."- JfiMcRoiiir nfSoHem Learning. 

CURIOUS CLOCE. 

The moM curious thing In the cathedral of Lubeck is a olock of singular 
construction, and very high antiquity. It is calculated to answer aatrone- 
mlcal purposes, repr es enting the plaoea of the sun and moon in the eeUptk^ 
the moon's age, a perpetual almanack, and many other contrivancea. Tba 
dock, as an Inscription sets forth, was placed in the ohnrcb opoR 
Oandlemas-day in I40& Over the face of It appears an inuige of ovr Savloar, 
and on either side of the image are folding-doors, ao constmetad as to 47 
open every day when the dock strikes twel VIS Atthisbour, aseCofflguns 
representing the twelve apostles come out from the door on the left hand ef 
the image, and pass by in review before It. each figure making tta obeiaaBce 
by bowing as it passes that of our Saviour, and afterwards entering tba fioar 
on the right hand. When the procesalon terminates, tba doora o l eaai 
CkarMi TravOt in Scandinavia, 

London. WILLIAM SMITH. 118, Fleet Street. Edinburgh: Faaaaa 
^ Co. Doblla : Coiit k Co»— Frtetad by Bradbury * Bvan^ WhtteMan. 
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BOUNCERS. 
Onx of the most iddely diffiued of all the Tarietiet or speciet 
of the genus h<mo, is that of the Bguncb&s. The Dictionary 
definitioa of a bouncer is— << a boaster, a bully, an empty threat- 
ener — a liar." This corresponds, in some measure, with the 
popular notion of a bouncer ; and accordingly, in Tulgar and cant 
phrase, " to bounce" is simply ** to lie." But such a definition 
only takes cognizance of the lowest and coarsest kind of bouncers, 
and leaves out of consideration a large and finely diversified 
fiunily, which, like that of the antebpes, is composed of an almost 
endless and oftentimes graceful variety, lliis family occupy that 
great space in the kingdom of imagination which lies between 
aerial casile-building and broad, glaring, naked, vulgar falsehood. 
The castle-builder is quite an ethereal creature ; he imposes on 
nobody but himself; like Alexander Selkirk, he can look round, 
and say, " I am monarch of all I survey." Not so the bouncer. 
He is the connecting link between the real and unreal worlds, and 
could not live in solitude. He walks to and firo between imagina- 
tion and fact, and acts as a sort of man-milliner to truth ; he 
eannot understand that beauty when unadorned is adorned the 
most, but is busily employed all day long in dothiog the naked 
and gilding gold. He is a gold-beater also, and a wire-drawer ; 
•mannfactures a lai^ quantity of Britannia-metal ; and can often 

make 

" auld daes look amaist as wed's the new." 

When Wordsworth exclaimed — " Oh, many are the poets that 
WLn sown by nature,'* he doubtless was alluding to the bouncers. 
Poetry is simply feal or common life, elevated, adorned, magni- 
fied; and to do this is the peculiar vocation of the bouncers. Their 
motto is the same as that of the poets— 

** Vaileas above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing Is man .'" 

Therefore, feeling tiie dignity of their calling, they devote them- 
Bdves to it ; the most trifling action of life— that Is, of their own 
liv ea ' becomes hallowed in their hands, or rather mouths; they 
glorify humanity t We speak not now of the vidgar tribe of 
bouncers, who are satisfied with silver spangle and coarse embroi- 
dery — dull-minded tabbies, who can rise no higher than barouche 
ftiends, rich uncles and aunts, medical man keeping his own 
carriage, gold watches, fine dresses, &c. No, it is of the higher 
daas of bouncers that we speak — ^fine geniuses, who can *' create a 
soul under the ribs of death,*' and have a near affinity of relation- 
ship to the pure aerial castle-builder. They scorn to let their 
human nature sink into a mere literal matter-of-factism. Oh i 
with what unction one of them will tell you that he was part of a 
deputation to meet the prime minister or the chancellor of the 
exchequer; or that he is gomg to make a speech at a public 
dinner ; or had the honour of a call from the Bishop of London* 
A glow is difl^ised over his hce — ^his voice is softened down into a 
rieh mixture of humility and pride — the bouncer feels himsdf 
indeedaman! 

There is » great variety of the bouncers. There are rattling 
▼OL. i« 



bouncers, grave bouncers, stupid bouncers, motive-wanting 
bouncers, and bouncers on purpose. The trade bouncbr is the 
most common of them aU, and is as widely-difibsed as the grey 
rat. Buying and selling are equivalent expressions for the exist- 
ence of human beings, and therefore the trade-bouncer is as 
universal as humanity itself. Solomon appears to have been 
aware of the existence of ** bulls " and ** bears " in his time ; the 
one trying to toss up, uid the other to trample down. " It -is 
naught, it is naught, saith the buyer, but when he goeth Ids way, 
then he boesteth." To be sure he does ;— he has made a good 
bargain by depreciating the quaUty, and then he brags of it. No 
wonder, therefore, that it is difficult to make a baigain with a Jew 
old dothesman ; for this trick of depreciation and exaltation has 
been in the nation for two thousand years, and appears to have 
run in the blood, like wooden legs. 

But we scorn to take any notice of the vulgar kind <^ trade- 
bouncers, whose motto is— neither cheat nor be cheated, b«t 
rather cheat. To this dass belong Jew brokers, common-plaoe 
impudent quacks, touters at auction-sales, and all the herd who do 
not scruple at a downright lie to earn a paltry penny. It is a 
shame to dass tiiem with the true trade-bouncers, who would not 
lie fi>r the mere sake of lying, and who have, moreover, a con- 
siderable tincture of imagination, which is essential to genuine 
bouncing. The true trade-bouncer is quite a superior animal to 
the cheating bouncer. He has a peculiar call, which, like the cry 
of the infant all over tiie worlds is always pitched on the same 
note. He has also a fine under-tone, whidi he uses at times with 
considerable effect. When the trade-bouncer Is in the humour to 
use his call, you have but to ask him how busmess is gening on, 
and you will get a hearty stirring answer. He is dther dohig a 
fine stroke of business ; or he does not know what hand to turn to 
next ; or he got an extensire order last week, and another yester- 
day ; or, at the very least, he is getting on ** pretty fiur, pretty 
fair." But when disposed to speak in his under-tone, nothing oaa 
be finer than the manner in which he uses it. In particular, if he 
suspects that you have a long-standing account at half-cock im 
your pocket, ready to be thrust in his face, he shakes his head* 
and runs through a gamut of— ^' little doing— trade very tMk-^ 
heavy expenses— bad debts— and really wiH give up, and retire 
from business, unless things take a turn." Then, as if struck by 
some sudden recollection, he exrlaimsi ** Bless my heart I I have 
an important appointment for half-past one, and it is just on the 
time — I had almost forgotten it — good morning, sir 1 " It is 
curious, too, to remark how the trade-bouncer can use his call 
and his under-tone in the same breath. He talks of unlimited 
credit at the bank ; has a firiend who will dlsooont for him to any 
amount ; and has several shares in a railroad, a cemetery, and a 
joint-stock bank. But if you venture to ask a small favour, such 
as to cash a bill for you, the caU is instant^ balanced by the 
undei^tone. " Oh ! really, now I am so sorry ; not ten minutes 
ago a friend called in— « man, in fkot, whom I care very little 
about,— who asked me to do a simiUr favour for him, and I gave 
him all my quure cash i besides, I have a very heavy bill to meet 

▲ A 
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to-m^rrow, and a* tlila particulmr ffi<Hpeat happen to be rather poor 
—it If unfortunate, hu| at ai^ ether time I should be happy to 
oHige yon/' If any particnlar article of consumption is under 
discussion, the trade-bouncer is sure to let you know that he deals 
more extensively in it than any other person in the same locality 
with himself; but if you are a traveller, and aak him for an order, 
the under-tone is in instant requisition. '' Singular, at this par- 
tiitular juncture happen to have rather a larger stock than usual — 
but, if yon are passing this way in your next journey, just give 
me a look in, and I will set what I can do for you." Or if the 
trade-bounetr is a traveller himself, he tells of the number of 
towns he has raced through in a week, of the budget of orders he 
• hat got, and the extensive connexion he has formed. But it 
would lead ns beyond our present purpose to talk more at large 
about trade-bouncing. It is more than an art — ^it is a scienoe, and 
it apiplitd ^uite in a tc&entifie manner, for the attainment of parti- 
cular ends. 

We onte spent an erening, in a quiet domestic way, with a 
bouncing fiunily. They had no reasonable pretension to be consi- 
dered anything more than decent, respectable folks, who were tole- 
rably w^ to do. But the iWther, over his bottle of sherry, talked 
of hit fatigues, hit anxietitt, hit retponsibilities, and, by inference, 
•f hit importance ;— he had }utt teen the lord mayor that day on 
tome corporation business, and really it was a great trouble to him 
to neglect hit butinett ftr mattert of that kind ; he wat not very 
well either, and he wished to go down to Bedfordshire lor a few 
days, but found he oould not be tpared ; it wat so hard that he 
aould not trust hit butinett to anybody 1 Then die mother had 
her ttory about her daughters, and their expectations, and her 
tons, and their protpeett ; how they were all provided for, in cate 
ftuher died; and how they were at Hyde Park, and saw the Ittt 
review, end were going to Brighton in a fsw dayt. The daughtert 
had a great deal of talk about ballt, dresses, beaux, and bows flrom 
young Lord Firkin { and the tont were prodigiout judget of horte- 
flesh, made heavy beta at Eptom and Doncaater, and were quite 
Intimate with several membert of parliament Two-thirde of the 
ttik wat eonpoted of pure, untophittieated bouncing ; and yet a& 
the membert of the family kept mch other in eountenanee with 
the greatett eoolnett in the world. A Uttle child wat introduced, 
in Itt night-clothet» to kitt all roond, and receive evening compli- 
ments ; and the manner in which it held itt rattle in itt hand 
Ihewed that it alto wat a bit of a bouncer. A noite wat heard at 
the door, and in rathed a blubbering boy, who ran up to hit 
mother, and teeased to be making an effort to get into a faint or a 
€t in her armt. She could only elicit, from incoherent expres- 
tlont> that tome oompanion had attacked and ill-uted him. 
^< Dfhy did you not ttand up in your own defence t" atked one of 
iihi brothers. Straightway die tpirit of bounce came over the 
Vouth. 'Bunting from hit mother't armt, he exclaimed, ** Oh, 
^8^4 t |!ive it to him! didn't I give it to him, fhther! he'U 
tieV^ Ibolt mt'in thb fkee agaiii-— I can teQ you that much !" He 
UieA proceeded to relate hit exploits in a atyle which made even 
nfs lH)Unclng'lkteily to desim him to hold hit tongue. 

The patronising bouncer it a great bore. He it continually 
tolunteering hb kind oScet in your behalf; hat tudi a large circle 
of fHendt, and has such powerfyd InHuenee ; could put you, at a 
day's notice, into a snug detkship in Downiog-street or the 
Custom House ; and If you know of any poor vridow who wants to 
get her son into the Blue-coat School, you have but to apply to 
him, and he will get it done for you* The worst of it is, that 
when you press bim fer a share of all this favour and influence, it 
always happent thai hit moit ptrtieular fHend» the Duke of 
Wellington, it out of town ; or, at that precise moment, he has 



justbetnntingallhit "intBreit" toeiEpcta oerttinpnrpote, and 
therefore it would be of no ute to try for you ) but If at any other 
time you would jntt point out anything in vrhlch hit ierricet 
would be of the slightest avail, you may certainly " command'* 
him, &c. &c. Set. &o. 

The aspiring young lady bouncer it alto another bore. Wo baTo 
one at this moment in our mind't eye ; a sensible girl, intelligeat, 
sharp, and decided in her general conduct But though her birth 
and station do not give her the slightest warrant to enter wfant 
is called the fashionable world, it Is astonishing how familiar the 
is with duchesses, dowagers, and countesses, and how often the 
has danced with baronets, barons, and even marquises and duket. 
She is somewhat literary, too, in her tastes, and though not quite 
a blue-stocking f may be termed an accomplished amateur. In 
foct, if we are to take her testimony, she has been presented at 
Court, has been introduced at Almack's, hat a box at the Opera, 
has attended lectures at the Royal Institution, wat at a private 
view of the Royal Academy exhibition, kept a ttand at a hncj 
fair, next to the Marchioness of Fairymount, and is quite one of 
the observed. Poor girl! she does not tell direct faltehoodt; 
there is always a slight foundation of truth on which her airy 
superstructures rest; but she has got such a florid tatte — hat 
tuch a fancy for the pointed style — that one cannot distinguish the 
buildings owing to the profusion of ornament with which it Is 
encumbered, or, as a bouncer might tay, adorned. 

As a '' parallel passage" to our fair friend, we can produce a 
handsome young man, one of the best male bouncers we know. 
He always carries a pocket telescope and a microscope, and wben« 
ever he meets his friends he treats them to a view. Look at him 
before he opens his mouth, and you would imagine that he wat 
only an ordinary mortal ; but, at quick at lightning, he putt hit 
microscope to your eye, and his little finger becomes thicker than 
a man't loins, and his buttons are magnified into huge dinner- 
plates. Like the fiendish poodle-dog that Mnoyed Fautt, he goet 
on expanding, till you become afraid that the room won't hold 
hfan— 

M BwtiUBg Ifln an slqihaat, 
Ht wiU make the taOIng Boant r 

and yon mutt thake him very hard to bring him dowa to hit 
natural tize. He is quite hand-and-glovo with Lord John This 
and Mr. Spring That { has got an oflbr of an official situation, but 
does not choose to let himself be '*thelf(ed'' to toon; for he is 
certain of obtaining more active and important fiploym— t. Jft 
will talk on till old age or poverty oomot over him ; but •othing 
will crath hit lively, vaulting, active, bonaeiBg tpirit He wiU 
bounce to the very latt; and we do believe that death wiO find itat 
hard to pin him, at to oatch a fine, tpringy, indnttriont flea. We 
know another bouncer, howeveri the very ditto of the om wo are 
tpeaking of, who hat bounced to tome purpote, fin- he hat bounoed 
bimself into a good official tttuationMibut then he it an Irithamn* 
lliere are more than one kind of Itt bounoert. Tho dapper, 
happyvleoking, tanguine, ruddy-eompkxionod bonnetr, whooa it 
it quite a pltature to tte ; and the pale«faeed fat bounetr, with a 
contemptuout toowl, and a party look ; hit white neckdoth rolled 
in a ftill manner round hit thort, thick nedi, and hit whole leek 
ditagreeably important There are alto tevural kinda of lean 
bouncert. The tall, tmart» aflbblt man, who hat a quick eye and 
a touch of hit hat fbr everybody { and the tatumlne, eolemn, lean 
bouncer, whote liver it of the nature called '* lily*" and it alwayt 
detperately aflraid that you are going to Intuit him. But why 
should we attempt to describe individuals of such a varied and 
multifbrm tpedet at the bouncert ? The cook boonoet about her 
skill in cooking, the fine placet the hat been in, and tbo great 
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eonsideration that wm always paid to her ; the himaemaid booncet 
about ber relations, and how, once on a daj, it was never thought 
that she would become a servant ; nurse bounces about the in- 
flnence which she possesses over ** missas/' and how firee and 
familiarlj '' master ** treats her ; the wife bounces about her hus- 
band, and the husband sometimes about the wife ; the carpenter 
bounces about his chips, and the compositor bounces, over his put 
of porter, about the quantity of types he ean pick up in a day ; the 
advertisement collector bounces about the huge circulation of his 
periodical, and the bookseller sometimes bounces about his 
editions ; the traveller is on old privileged bouncer, and the world 
is a bouncing world: for even undertakers and grave-diggers 
bounce, and as the earth rattles on our eeffinsi the dead might 
almost hear the living bouncing over them. 

We cannot conclude this bouncing paper without a notice of the 
LiTBKAKT BOUNCBK. He is s tlever fellow ; is a good dsssicil 
scholar ; and knows German and Spanish as familiarly as his own 
mother-tongue, besides having a slight knowledge of llussian^ a 
tolerable acquaintance with Arabic, and could make a shift with 
the Sanscrit. He is fully competent to 

•* fleareb ibs moon bj har owp light; 
To taka an fnvantory of a 
B«r real estate and psnonal | 
To moasurt wind, and weigh lliaaifi 
jLBd turn a eirelo to a afoet I 
Aad In tho brajing irf an aas 
Plnd out the treble aad the bass 
If maraa nal^ «ilto, aad aeow 
Li double dlapaaoa low.** 

One more ** last word ;" a story, reader, but not a bounce. A 
very worthy man, a member of parliament, a gentleman, and a 
scholar, once advised us never to confess ignorance of any subject, 
especially in certain dreles, or to certain parties. " Franklin,'* 
said he, " was impressively told to * stoop,' as he went through 
the world, and he would miss many hard thumps; but," said he, 
" if y<m want to push your way in the world of London, bouncb, 
and bounce high, or you will never be able to dear the flve-barred 
gatet that stand in yonr way V* 



PBACTICAL APPLICATION OP BCIBVmPlC KNOWLIOGB. 

A PBW years since, a ship *' arrived at Liverpool, after having 
been for several weeks the sport of winds and waves. The mari- 
ner's compass having been vrashed overboard in a storm, their 
voyage was dreary and procrastinated, much caution being neces^ 
sary s and despite which, thdr fate, but for a fortuitous circum- 
stance, might have been inevitably seded. Now, had the simple 
fact of the eatreme ease with whieh a mariner's needle might be 
made been known to any on board, the poii might have been 
avoided. A sewing-needle, or the blade of a penknife, being held 
in an upright posture and struck by a hammer, and subsequently 
floated by cork on water, or suspended by a thread vrithout iron, 
would beeome a magnetic needle, and point north and south ; or 
the end of a poker held vertically, and passed over its surface 
from one extreme to the other, would impart magnetism, 
which, if the needle be of sted, would be of a permanent charac- 
ter." I take this case from a Mechanics' Magazine published in 
America. 

Again, I read in the newspaper the other day as follows :— '* A 
penknife, by acddent, dropped into a well twenty feet deep. A 
sunbeam from a mirror was directed to the bottom, which rendered 
the knife visible ; and a magnet ftwtened to a pole brought it up.** 
And so of thousands of cases that occur ddly in the mechanic's 
business ; and a little sdence comes in play very well here, though 
a man does not know any more, 

Timothy ClaxlorCi Hints to Mechanics, 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

EMANUEL VON PELLENBERG, 
Emakvbl Von Pbllbnbbuo, the celebrated founder of tht 
institution for the improvement of education and agriculture at 
Hofwyl, in the canton of Berne in Switxerland, was bom in 17;i. 
His ftither was of the patrician rank, and a member of the govern^ 
ment of Berne ; his mother^ a grand-daughter of the cdebrated 
Admind Van Tromp, was distinguisbed for her enlarged beuevolencf 
and sincere piety. How much have the greatest cUaracters owed 
to thdr mothers, from the Gracchi to Napoleon ! The mother of 
Pdlenberg urged upon him, by example and precept, the duty of 
relieving the unfortunate ; and she awakened a spirit of patriotism 
in his young mind, by describing to him the public services of her 
grandfather in Holland, and by placing before him the history of 
his own country ; and during the struggle of the Americans for 
their independence, her ardent feelings in their favour excited in 
her son a strong interest in the heroes of that unprecedented war, 
and warmed his heart in behdf of his own country. These feeU 
ings were confirmed by tlie exhortations of his father; whob 
when returned from the coundl, fatigued, and almoiit disheartened 
by the failure of efforts to promote sdutary measures, would en- 
laige upon the duties of a citizen, charging bis son to live for his * 

country. To these impressions of h.s childhood Pdlenberg 
ascribM, in a great measure, his subsequent character and def« 
tinatioo. At the age of fifteen, he was placed under the instruc- 
tion of the celebrated blind poet, Pfeffel, at Colmar. The first 
bias of his mind towards the subject of education was given on his 
return to Switxerland, by an address delivered by his father as 
president of the Helvetic Society ; and the intimacy of his parents 
with Pestalossi, whom he early learned to revere for bis geniuA and 
benevolence, strengthened this interest, and probably contributed 
much to give to his efforts the direction they have uken. On hit 
return to his native city, at the age of sixteen, he found the pur- 
suits and character of the young men of his own age so t'rivolou« and 
corrupt, that he abandoned their society for hw aCuUy, notwiih- 
standing the petty persecutions to which tbid oooduct subjected 
him. In order to improve his health, which bad been impaired by 
study, he gave up the delicacies of his father's table for \ery simplf 
fare, and employed other means to harden his coostitutiou, render* 
ing himsdf independent of artificid wauu, and devoting to 
benevolent objects the money wasted by his companions in luxury 
aad amusement* Disappointed at finding in no one a spirit con- 
genial with his own, respecting the object of education, he fdc the 
need of seme regenerating influence on the mass of society. We 
might suppose that such a mind, enlarged, enthusiastic, and feeling 
its own power, might have been carried away by that spirit of in* 
fidelity which then spread like a flood over the face of £)uropf. 
But, thanks to his early instructors, it was not so ; his own faith 
in revelation never wavered { and so confident was he that no 
refleotiBg man could resist the evidence of Christiinity, that h9 
spent months of friiitless discusdoo in the residence of an un- 
believer, on the banks of the lake of Zurich, with the persuasion 
that he should convince him of his error. For the purpose of 
acqudnting himsdf with the state of the people of his own 
country, he travelled through Switzerhind, usually on fbot, with 
his knapsack on his back, rending in the villages and farm-houses, 
mingling in the labours and occupations and partaking of the rud* 
lodging and fare of the peasants and mechanics, and often extend* 
ing his journey to surrounding oeuntries. In 1790, he went to the 
univerdty of Tubingen, to complete his studies in dvil law ; and 
immediatdy after the faU of Robespierre, in 1795, he vidted Paris, 
where he attended the sesnons of the committee of instruction* 
Percdving, however, the storm which was impending over Switxer- 
land, from the schemes of the French revolutionists, he returned 
to warn his countrymen agdast it, urging the sacrifice of some of 
the oppresdve claims and exduaive privileges of the patricians, 
as the only means of averting it. But his predictions were dif* 
beUeved, and hia warnings disregarded. 

At the approach of the French troops in 1798, he was active in 
raising and leading the men of his canton to resist them. But 
such efforts were vain against the disdplined forces of the enemy t 
Berne was taken, Pdlenberg proscribed, a price was set upon hia 
head, and he was compelled to fly to Germany. He had some 
intention of going to America, whither he had transmitted some 
of his property as a resource, in case of the utter ruin of affairs 
at home ; but being recalled to Switxerland, he was soon after sent 
on a mission to Paris, to remonstrate agdnst the oppresdve and 
rapacioui couduet ci the agents of the French republic. In this 
aa2 
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Im 80 far succeeded as to procure the recall of one of the most 
pofligate ; bat, disgusted with Uie utter disregard of principle and 
honesty which he witnessed in public men and measures, he 
resigned his office. Entering into politics upon his return home, 
he was equally dissatisfied with the want of futh and public spirit 
which he found on the part of the government, and abandoning 
political life entirely, he resoWed henceforth to devote himself .to 
the subject of eariy education as the object of his life, and as the 
only resource for ameliorating the state of his own and other 
tountries, and tor preventing a repetition of the tremendous con- 
vulsions which he had witneMcd. He was appointed a member of 
the council of education at Berne ; but being soon convinced that 
nothing adequate could be accomplished through the medium of 
legislative commissions, and having come into the possession of an 
ample fortune, he resolved to form on his own estate, and on an 
independent basis, a model institution, in which it should be 
proved what education could accomplish for the benefit of humanity. 
He married, i^ut this time, a Bernese lady, of the patrician 
family of Isdiamer, who has bom him nine children, six of whom, 
as well as their mother, are devoted coadjutors in his plan of 
benevolence. 

The great object of Fellenbei|^ was to elevate all classes of 
society, by fitting tiiem better for their respective stations, and to 
Tender them happy and united, without destroying that order which 
Providence had appointed, and which the governments of Europe 
preserved v4th so much jealousy. He believed it important to 
collect in one institution the poor and the rich, each with their 
appropriate means of improvement, and thus to establish proper 
and friendly relations between them. He considered it of high 
importance to make agriculture the basis of such an institution. 
He regarded it as the employment best of all adapted to invigorate 
the body ; but he idso believed that, by elevating agriculture from 
a mere handicraft to an art founded upon scientific principles, and 
leading directly to the operations of the great First Cause, it would 
become a pursuit peculiarly fitted to elevate and purify the ibind, 
and serve as the basis of improvement to the labouring classes, and 
to society at large. 

With these views FeUenbeig purchased the estate called Hofwyl, 
selecting it on account of its situation ; so insulated as to secure 
it from the influence of bad examples, yet surrounded by villages 
that would furnish labourers, and only six miles from the city of 
Berne. It was an estate of about two hundred acres, under poor 
cultivation, lying on a hill filled with springs, and bounded on 
three sides by a valley eighty feet in depth. He commenced his 
work by draining the arshle land and collecting the water into a 
streamlet ; he then trenched the soil ; and converted the swampy 
land into meadows, by covering it with a foot in depth of sand and 
soil At>m the upland, brought down partiy by means of the 
streamlet, and partiy by sleds raised by pulleys. He erected ex- 
tensive granaries to provide for the abundant crops which he 
anticipated. All this excited ridicule among his enemies, and 
alarm and remonstrance among his friends, who left him, by his 
adrice, to sustain t'.ie burden alone. By the system of stall-feeding 
he obtained an abundance of manure ; and Ids various inventions 
and unceasing exertions have been crowned by the lands of Hofwyl 
being made to yield fourfold their former produce, with an unin- 
termitted succession of crops. An establishment was also formed 
for the manufiicture of his improved instruments of agriculture, 
which have been sent to every part of Europe ; and Hofwyl has 
furnished experimental farmers to princes and noblemen, and 
directors of agricultural institutions. 

But Fellen^rg occupied himself in improving agriculture only 
as a means to the more important end of raiproving man himself; 
and the germ of a scientific institution was formed, by associating 
two or Uiree pupils with his own sons, and employing private 
tutors at his own house. About this time Pestaloszi being obliged 
to leave his residence, Fellenbwg established him as a coa4Jutor 
in the diateau of Buchsee, about half a mile fh>m Hofwyl ; but 
the strict order and rigid economy which Fellenbefg deemed 
necessary, agreed but ill with the ardent, but irregular benevolence 
of the good Pestaloszi; and the latter, being offered the much 
superior castie of Yverdun, he left Hofiryl, unhappily with feelings 
towards Fellenberg cooled by the necessity which the latter was 
under to restrain and curb the noble flights of his eariy flriend. 

In 1807, the first building was erected for the scientific institu- 
tion, and a school for the poor projected, whidi in the following 
year was carried into execution, with the assistance of a young man 
named Yehrii, the son of a schoolmaster in a neighbouring canton. 
About the same time a school of theoretical and practical agricul- 
ture, for all dassesy provided with professors of tiie respeetive 



sciences connected with it, was formed at Buchsee, at which seversl 
hundred students were collected. 

In the same year Fellenberg commenced a more important part 
of his great plan — the formation of a normal school, or seminary 
of teachers. This institution received great encouragement in tfaie 
number of those who flocked to it to be taught, and a means was 
presented for regenerating gradually the schools of Switzerland ; 
but the rulers of Berne, without any apparent motive consistent 
with the spirit of a free government, forbade their teachers to 
attend these instructions on pain of losing tiieir stations. Since 
that period this establishment has been connected with the agricul- 
tural institution only. Hofwyl had by this time become the resort 
of strangers from all quarters. Deputations were sent to inspect 
ti^e establishment from several of the German princes ; the late 
King of Wurtemberg visited it in person incognito ; and a number 
of pupils of prinMly and noUe fomilies were sent thither for 
education. In 1814, the Emperor Alexander sent to Howfyl seven 
sons of Russian princes and noblemen, to be educated there, hi 
accordance with a plan suggested by Fdlenberg for the gradual 
amelioration of the Russian empire ; but in a few years aftmards 
this powerfrd patronage was witndrawn on account of the political 
state of Europe ; other fordgn pupils were recalled, and of late 
about one third of them have been English, and the remainder 
Swiss. 

In succeeding years several new buildings were erected, and 
Hofreyl now comprises : — 1, the model farm, which supplies the 
wants of its population, amounting to about three hundred persons ; 
2, workshops for the fabrication and improvement of agricoltanl 
implements, scientific apparatus, and clothing for the eatabUsh- 
ment ; 8, a lithographic press for music and other works ; 4, t 
scientific institution, for the education of the higher clasaea ; b, t 
practical institution ; 6, an agricultural institution ; 7, a noraisl 
school. At the distance of six miles is the colony of Meykirch, 
consisting of eight or ten boys, who are placed on an uncultivated 
spot, to acquire their subsistence by their own labour, reodriag 
daily instruction, and aided by a small capital supplied by Fellen- 
berg. 

IHius has this excellent and indefetigahle man laboured to benefit 
his fellow-creatures. Difficulties did not deter him, nor the coolness 
of friends discourage him : he at last triumphed over all obstacles ; 
and not only has he reaped sustenance for hundreds from fields 
'* where Ceres never gained a wreath before," but he has cultivated 
the barren minds of his fellow-men, and laid the foun d a tion of 
moral and intellectual worth. 

One peculiar feature in the system of education pursued st 
Hofwyl is the absence of the stimulus of rewards and distinctions ; 
and complete proof is furnished in this establishment, that the 
most ardiBnt thirst for knowledge and the most assidnons habits of 
study may be produced without resorting to tiie principle of 
emulation. The great aim of FeUenbeig has been to produce flMn, 
and not mere sohdars ; his great principle is to unite physical, 
moral, and intellectual education. The invigoration of the body 
and the preservation of the health are carefally provided for, I7 
the size and airiness of the buildings, the regiUations respcctioc 
food and sleep according to the constitutions of individuals, and 
the extensive play-grounds. The fundamental views of Pestalozn 
are adopted in many branches, with such modifications aa are 
necessary in their practical application. Hie utmost watchfulness 
is used in moral and religious education ; and the development of 
religious feeling, under tiie influence of revelation, aided by the 
cultivation of the taste, and the formation of habits of constant 
industry, order, and temperance, are the objects sought to be 
attained. Anotiier great point has been fully established by the 
experiments of Fellenberg— that the poor may receive a good 
practical education at such an institution, without interfering with 
the usual hours of labour ; and that if they can be retained to the 
age of twenty-one, the expense will be entirely rq^. 



USES or HISTORY. 

HiBTORT, however profoundly studied, will still, perhapo, leave 
us in doubt as to tiie rules which ought to regulate our own con- 
duct, or our share in the general conduct of society, of which we 
are members : but it will iMve us none aa to the boundless indul- 
gence we owe to the opinions of other men. When we see that 
science is so complicated ; that truth is so frff removed from us, so 
shrouded frxim our ken ; that every step in our work offers frtrii 
difficulties to our investigation, raises fresh questions for solntioo ;— 
when we are not sure of our own fboting, how shall we pronounce 
sentence on those iriio differ from us ?^S%tfmmdi*9 FmU af tkt 
Boman Empire, 
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THE LOST ONE— A STARRY DREAM. 

On an evening of ezqniiite beaiitj, a dreamer went forth to 
unse. The nm had just fidlen beneath the horizon, arraying 
bia attendant donda in pnrple and gold, as he retired ; night and 
day were harmonionsly Mending together, and the winda were 
deeping on the boaom of ocean, except a gentle lephyr, which 
tripped with hirj foot orer the dewy ilowera. The moon had not 
yet riaen, bat the soft radiance which a t h o nsand stars threw over 
the earth, and the ddidoos and refreahing air, all combined 
together to give the evening a taUsmanic effect over the tender 
emotions of the heart "Ahl** he exclaimed, "well do I 
remember roshing on such a night ai this to yonder green knoll, 
that I might behold the twilight melting into night, and watch 
tiie stara stepping out into the firmament, nntil the heavens were 
in a glow. Oh 1 honra of silent peace, of serenity nndistorbed, 
ye will never, never return ! The freshness and the vigour of 
those feelings have passed for ever away> and I am a prey to 
pride, to ambition, to anxiety of mind i " He paused, as die 
moon peeped over a distant hill, and then, in an ecstacy, he 
stretched out hia hands, as if in prayer to the Duty who 
" aitteth in the circle of the heavens, and the inhabitants of the 
earth are accounted as grasshoppers before him.'' 

Palace lights of heaven I Thousands of the dwellers in " popu- 
lous cities pent" may pass their lives untouched by the silent 
lessons which ye teach ; but in all ages there have been hearts in 
which ye kindUe the poetic fire, and in whose souls ye awaken a 
holy, a celeatial feeling, which carries them up from the sluggish- 
neaa of earth, and bears them away into a '* region of invisibles," 
which the eye and heart of the dull and vulgar mind can neither 
see nor understand. 

*' How twMt the moonlifbt ilaept upon this bank! 
nt, Jctrica : look how tho floor of heaven 
Is thiok inlaid with piUinee of bright gold ! 
Thoe^not the maUeet orb whidi thou bebold'et. 
Bat in his motkrn like an angd rings, 
Stm quiring to the yoong-ajed ohcrabim: 
Bodi hannonj is fa immortal souls.** 

The dreamer had sat down to indulge his feelings for a few 
momenta, and to rest himself. Overcome by fatigue, he dropped 
asleep, and a dream came over him. He thought he beheld the 
atara so well known aa the Plough, or the Churl* $ Wain^ in high 
commotion. They no longer moved in their calm, and bright, 
and BtiUy career ; and sounds were beard, which were totally out 
of chord with the " muaic of the spheres.'' Louder and louder 
grew the sounds, and every luminary in heaven became interested 
in the contention. One of the Seven Sisters was envious of the 
popularity of the Pole Star ; it would no kmger endure that it 
should continue to be *' the observed of all observers," or that it 
ahould remain, night after night, the '' pivot of the universe," 
gazing, in lazy and lordly mijesty, at the host which regulariy 
revolved around it Nothing would aatisfy the rebel but that the 
pole-star and it should exchange places ; while the polar deter- 
mined to maintain its position, and seemed to glare defiance at its 
Ibe. One little, modeat star whispered, '< Sister, if we refuse to 
revolve as usual, the harmony of the creation will be disturbed— 
we shall derange the established order of things." 

^ Pooh, pooh," sharply retorted the angry and envious luminary^ 
«' vrho cares for the established order of things— I will do ai I 
pleaae!" 

« We ought to be content with the station in which we havu 
been all placed, and not attempt to chalk out systems and places 
for ourselves," still persevered the little adviser. 

** Who taught ynu to regulate my opinions ? ** again was the 



rebel's indignant rejoinder— « I have a mind of my own, and will 
act as I please!" 

At this speech all the stars in the heavens became outrageous ; 
all were contending that each had as good a right to exchange 
placea with the poUr as the rebel herself. Confusion and uproar 
ensued— the stars were dancing in tiie firmament, for they were 
preparing to make a general ruah to secure the honourable station 
—the polar began to tremble, not merely for its own safety, but 
lest the visible frame of creation should return to chaos ; when 
order was suddenly restored, and the pause, as contrasted with 
the previous clamour, became truly "expressive silence." A 
colossal figure was seen standing as if with ** one foot on the sea, 
and another on the land ;" firom his eyes there glanced a light so 
effulgent, that the stars became dim at his presence ; he stretched 
out his right hand, and demanded the cause of the commotion. 
For a few moments none dared to speak : but the rebellious star, 
recovering her courage, eUted the cause of her discontent, and 
petitioned to exchange places, for a time at least, with the polar. 
The polar immediately declared its determination to maintain 
its position, while the other stars urged their claims, and the 
concision and uproar once more became general. The majestic 
figure again waved his right hand— silence profound once more 
prevailed—while he addressed the refractory luminary, exhorting 
her to be content with her position ; pointed out the evils which 
would ensue, both to herself and others, if she persisted in the 
unreasonable demand, and then inquired if she were willing to 
submit, and resume her appointed duties. A distinct '* No ! " 
was heard echoing along the vault of heayen : the question was 
again repeated, and the negative was given in a louder and a 
firmer tone : a third time, and a third time it was given fiercer 
and firmer than before. All now gazed with indescribable lute- 
reat on the awful interrogator : he looked upwards ; seemed to 
breathe a prayer ; then casting a look " more in sorrow than in 
anger** towarda the refractory one, pronounced her doom. '* Be 
thou blotted firom the map of heaven, and let another and a more 
obedient occupy thy stead ! " Like a fiash of lightning she fell 
into the gulf beneath, and her brightness wm instantly quenched 
in its dark waters. 

*' A star is gone ! a star Is gone I 
There is a blank in heaven I 
One of the ohcml^quire has done 
His aery oonrae this em. 

*< Be sat upon the orb of fire 
That hung for agee there. 
And lent his moeio to the quire 
That haunts the nightly air. 

'* Hear how his angel brothers moum^ 
The minetrela of the spherse I 
Bach ehimfng sadly in his turn. 
And dropping splendid tears. 

** The planetary sisters all 
Join in the fatal song, 
And weep their hi^leea brotherii feU, 
^bo mng with them so long. 

** YtoBi the deep chambers of tbe dome, 
Where ileepless Uriel Uee, 
His rode hannonlo thunders oome. 
Mingled with mighty sighs. 

** The thousand oar^iom diernblm. 
The wandering eleven, 
All Join to diant the dirge of him. 
Who Jost now f9U from heaven I ** 
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THE STORY OF THE CALIPH STORK*. 

Chasid, Caliph at Bagdad, Bat comfortably upon hU sofa, on a 
bftiutifiil afternoon. He had slept a little, for it was a hot day, 
and b« seemed Tery cheerful after his nap. He smoked from a 
ieng pipe of rose-wood, sipped now and then a little coffee, which 
M slave poured oat for him, and stroked his beard each time con- 
tentedly, as though he relished it greatly. It was plain, in short, 
thnt the Caliph was in a good humour. About this hour, one 
oonld very easily speak with him, for he was always then very 
mild and affable ; on which account, it was the custom of his 
Orand Visier, Manzor, to visit him everv day about this time. 
He came indeed, on this afternoon, but he seemed thoughtful, 
which was very unususl with him. The Caliph took his pipe a 
little from his mouth, and said, " Orand Yiiier, why is thy connte- 
nance so troubled ? " 

The Orand Vizier crossed his arms over his breast, bowed him- 
lelf before his lord, and answered, '' My lord, whether my connte- 
naoce is troubled, I cannot say } but below the castle there stands 
a merchant, who has such fine wares, that I am vexed, because I 
have so little money to spare." 

The Caliph, who, for a long time past, had desired to confer a 
favour upon his Orand Vizier, despatched his black slave to bring 
t» the merchant. The slave soon returned with him. The mer- 
ahant was a little stout man, with a dark brown face, and in ragged 
attire. He carried a chest, in which he had various kinds of 
wares ; pearls and Hnn, richlv inlaid pistols, goblets and combs. 
The Caliph and his Vuier looked them all over, and the former 
purchased, at last, some beautifol pistols for himself and Mansor, 
and a comb for the wife of the Visier. As the merchant was 
about to pack up his chest again, the Caliph espied a little drawer, 
and asked, whether there was also merchandise in that. The 
merchant drew out the drawer, and showed therein a box filled 
With a blackish powder, and a paper with strange writing upon it, 
which neither the Caliph nor Manzor ooold read. ''1 received 
these things from a merchant, who found them in the streets of 
Mecca." said he. '* I know not what they contain. They are at 
your service for a trifling price, for I can do nothing with them." 
The Caliph, who liked to have old manuscripts in his library, even 
if he oonld not read them, purchased box and writinfft and dis- 
missed the merchant. But it occurred to the Caliph, that he 
Would like to know the meaning of the writing, and he inquired of 
the Vizier whether he knew any one who could decipher it. 
** Most worthy lord and master," answered the latter, *' near the 
great moeque, there dwells a man who understands all languages ; 
he is called ' Selim the Wise;' send for him; perhaps he can 
Interpret these mysterious characters." 

The learned SeUm was soon brou^rht. ** Selim,^ said the Caliph, 
" they say thou art very learned ; peep now into this writing, to 
tee whether thou canst read it ; if thou canst, thou shalt have a 
rich new garment ; if thou canst not, thou shalt have twelve blows 
upon the ear, and five-and- twenty upon the soles of the feet ; for 
in that case, thou art without the right to be called ' Selim the 
Wise.' " Seiim bowed himself and said, *' Thy will be done, my 
lord." For a long time he considered the writing, then suddenly 
exclaimed, **That is Latin, my lord; or may I be hanged ! »* 
«* Say what it means," commanded the Caliph, «if it be Latin." 

Selim commenced to translate s ** Oh man, thou who findest 
this, praise Allah for his goodness ! Whoever snuifs of the pow- 
der of this box, and says thereupon, • Muiabor,' will have the 
power to change himself into any animal, and will understand also 
the language of animals. If he wishes •gain to return to his 
human form, he must bow himself three times toward the east, 
and repeat the same word ; but beware, when thou art transformed, 
that thou langhest not, otherwise the magic word will disappear 
completely from thy memory, and thou wilt remain a beasU'^ 

When Selim the Wise had read this, the Caliph was delighted 
beyond measure. He made the sage swear that he would diMdoee 
the secret to no one, presented him with a rich garment, and dis- 
missed him. But to his Grand Vizier he said : ** That I call a 
good purchase, Manzor. I can scarcely restrain my delight, until 
I am a beast Early to-morrow morning come thou hither ; we 
will go together into the field, snuff a little out of my box, and 
then listen to what is said in the air, and in the water, in the wood 
and in the field." 

On the following morning, the Caliph had scarcely breakfasted, 
and dressed himself, when the Grand Vizier appeared to accom- 
pany him upon his walk, as he had commanded. The Caliph 

• From the Kniokerbocksr, New-York Magazine. 



placed the box with the magic nowder in his girdle, and having 
directed his train to remain behind, he set out alone with hie 
Orand Vizier. They went first through the spacious garden* of 
the Caliph, and looked around, but in vain, for some living thing, 
that they might try their trick. The Vizier at last proposed that 
they should go farther on, to a pond, where he had often seea 
many of those ^n^'"'"^* called §iork$f which, by their grata 
appearance, and thair continual clacking, had always excited hia 
attention. 

The Caliph approved the proposal of his Vizier, and they went 
together to the pond. When they had arrived there, they saw a 
stork walking gravely up and down, looking for firogs. and now 
and then clacking away something to himself* At the same time 
they saw also, far abo?e in the air, another stork^ hovering over 
the place. 

** I wager my beard, most gradons master," said the Grand 
Visier, ** that these two loag«footed fsllows are about carrying on 
a fine oon?ersation with one another. What if we ahould become 
storks?*' 

" Well said I " replied the Caliph. " But first let ns consider, 
once more, how we are to become men again. Tme ! tiiree tlates 
must we bend toward the east, aad iay, Muimbort then I aa 
Caliph again, and thou Vizier. But for heaven's sake do not 
laugh, or we are lost ! " 

While the Caliph was thus speaking, he saw the other stork 
hover over their heads, and slowly descend toward the earth. He 
drew the box quickly from his girdle, took a good pineh, offered 
it to the Grand Viiier, who also snuffed it, and both called out, 
"JlftrfoAor/" 

Their legs then shrivelled up, and became thin and red ; the 
beauti^l yellow slippers of the Caliph aad of his companion were 
changed into ill-shapen storks' feet ; their arms were turned iat^ 
wings } their necks were lengthened out from their shoulders, and 
became a yard long; their beards had disappeared, and their 
bodies were covered with soft feathers. 

« You have a beautifbl beak," said the Caliph* after a long 
pause of astonishment '* By the beard of the Prophet I— I hate 
never seen anything like it in my life ! " 

" I thank you most humbly," returned the Orand Vbier, while 
he made his obeisance ; *' but if it were prmitted, I might assert 
that your highness looks even more hanasome as a stork, than as 
a CaUph. But come, if it please you, let us listen to oar comrades 
vonder, and find out whether we actually understand the storkish 
language." 

In the meanwhile, the other stork had reac h ed the ground. 
He trimmed his feet with his beak, put his feathers in order, and 
advanced to his companion. The two new storks hastened, to 
get near them, and, to their surprise, overheard die following 
conversation u^ 

** Good morning, Lady Longlcgs 1 Already so eariy upott tte 
meadow?" 

** Thank yon, dear Clatterbeak ! I have had only a slight break- 
fast. You woi:dd like, perhaps, a piece of a duck, or the leg of 
aftog?" 

** Much obliged, but I ha?e no appetite to-day. I have eome 
upon the mea£>w for a very different purpose. I am to danoe 
to-day before some guests of my father s, and I wish to practise 
here a little quietly by myself." 

The young stork immediately jnmped about the field with ain- 
gular motions. The Caliph and Mansor looked on with wonder ; 
but as she stood in a picturesque attitude upon one foot, and 
fluttered her wings moefully, they could no longer contain them- 
selves ; an irresistible laughter burst forth firom their beaks, from 
which they could not reoover themselves far a long time. The 
Caliph first ooUeoted himaelf. 

*<That was a joke, now," he exclaimed, «that is not to be 
purchased with gold! Pity that the foolish animals have been 
frightened away by our laughter ; otherwise, perhaps, they might 
even have sung 1" 

But it now occurred to the Vixler that laughter had been for- 
bidden them during their transformation. He imparted his anxiety 
to the Caliph. ** Odds, Mecca and Medina ! It would be a bad 
joke, if I must remain a stork ! Bethink thyself of that stupid 
word ; I cannot bring it out." 

<* Three timea atiust wa hour toward the east, and then say, Mu, 
mUffnu " 

They turned toward the east, and bowed and bowed, so that 
their beaks almost touched the earth ; but alas ! the magic word 
had escaped them. However often the Caliph bowed himself, and 
howerer anxiously the Vizier called out thereupon, " Mu, mm,"^ 
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all reeoUectioD of it ImA yuaiAitdf and tiie poor CbMid and his 
Vizier remained storks. 

Moamfiilly wandered the enchanted ones through the fields. 
Thej knew not what (hey should do in their distress. They 
ooofd not rid themseltes of their stork's skin ; they ooold not 
return to the city to make themseltes known, for who would hare 
believed a stork, if he said he was the Caliph ? — and even if ther 
•hoold believe it, the inhabitants of Bagdad would not hate a stork 
f^t their Caliph. 

Thns they wandered arottnd for sereral days, and nourished 
themselves sorrowftilly with the fhdts of the field, which they 
ceroid not eat very conveniently, on account ot their long beaks. 
For ducks and frogs they had no appetite ; they were afraid that 
with such morsels they might fatally disorder tbdr stomachs. It 
iras their only pleasure, in this sad condition, that they could ily, 
and so they oftoi flew upon the roofi of Bagdad, to see what 
passed in the city. 

t)unng the first days, they reuftriced great disorder and mourn- 
ing in the streets ; but about the fourth day after their trans- 
formation, as they sat upon the Caliph's palace, ther saw in the 
street below a splendid procession. The drums and nkt sounded; 
a man in a scarlet mantle, embroidered with gold, rode a richly 
caparisoned steed, surrounded by a brilliant train of attendants. 
Half Bagdad letped to meet hhn, and all cried, ** Hail, Mirxa, lord 
of Bagdad ! '' The two storks upon the roof of the palace looked 
at one another, and the Caliph said, ** Canst thou now divine, 
Grand Vixier, wherefore I am enchanted * This Mirxa is the son 
of my deadly enemy, the mighty magician, Cachnur, who in an 
evil hour swore revenge upon me. But still I will not give up 
hope. Come with me, thou true companion of my misfortune ! 
We will wander to the graT6 of the Prophet Perhaps upon that 
holy spot this spell will vanish." They soared from the roof of 
the psJace, and flew toward Medina. 

But flying was not such an easy matter to them, for the two 
itorks had as vet had little practice. ** Oh. my lord I ** sighed 
fbrtb the Grand Yixier, after a few houra; ''with your permission, 
I can stand It no longer ; you fly altogether too fast. Besides, it 
It now evening, and we shotUd do well to seek a shelter for the 
night." 

Chasid yielded to the praver of his Visier ; and, as they at thii 
moment perceived a ruin m the valley below, they flew thither. 
The place in which they had taken refuse for the night seemed 
fbrmerly to have been a castle. Beautifiu columns overtopped the 
ruins, and several chambers, which were still in a tolerable state 
6f preservation, gave evidence of the former splendour of the 
building. Chasid and his companion wandered tnroogh the pas- 
sages, to find a dry spot for themselves. Suddenly the stork 
Manser stopped. " My lord and master," he whispered softlv, 
** if it were not folly In a Grand Visier, and still more in a stork, 
to be afraid of spirits, I should feel much alarmed, for something 
near by has sighed and groaned very audibly." 

The Caliph stood still also, and heard very distinctly a low 
weeping, that seemed rather to come ftrom a human being, than 
from an animal. PuU of expectation, he was about to advance 
toward the place from whence the sounds of lamentation pro- 
ceeded, when the Yixier seixed him by the wing with his beak, and 
begged him earnestly not to plunge into new and unknown dangers. 
But in vain! The Caliph, who bore a brave heart under his 
stork's wing, tore himself loose, with the loss of some of his 
feathera, and hastened into a dark passage-way. He soon arrived 
at a door, which seemed to be psrUy open, and through which he 
overheard distinct sighs, with a slight moaning. In the ruined 
dumber, which was but scantily lighted by a small grated window,, 
he perceived a large night owl seated upon the floor. Big tears 
rolled from her large round eyes, and with a hoane voice she sent 
fbrth her lamentations from her curved beak. As soon, however, 
as she spied the Caliph and his Tixier, who also had stalked 
thither, she gave a loud scream of joy. Gracefully she wiped the 
teara (torn her eyes with her brown spotted wing, and, to the 
ffreat astonishment of both, ^e exclaimed, in ffood human Arabic, 
** Welcome, ye storks I Ye are a good sign of my rescue ; for It 
has been prophesied to me, that by a atone I shall arrive to great 
happiness." 

When the CaUph had recovered from his astonishment, he bowed 
with his lonff neck, brought his thin feet into a handsome position, 
and said, " Night Owl ! from thy words 1 may condade that thou 
art a companion in saffsring. But alas ! the hope that thou wilt 
be rctooed by us is vain t thou wilt thyself perceive our help- 
lessness, when thon ahalt havn heard our history." The Night 



Owl begged him to relste it. The Caliph commenced, and repeated 
what we already know. 

When the Caliph had related to the Owl his history, she thanked 
him, and said, ** Hear also my story, and learn that I am not lest 
unhappy tbsn thon. My fiither is king of India. I, his only un- 
happy daughter, am called Lusa. That magician Cachnur, who 
has enchanted you, has also plunged me into this misery. He 
came one day to my fither, and desired me for a wife to his son. 
But my father, who is a quick-tempered man, ordered him to Im 
pnshed down the stairs. The wretch contrived to approach ma 
under another form ; and ones, when I would take rafreshments 
in my garden, he brought to me, in the habit of a slave, a draoghl 
which transformed me into this frightful shape. Powerless from 
fright, he brought me hither, and cried, with a dreadful voice, in 
my ears, ' Here shalt thon remain, hatefii], despised even by the 
bMsts, until thy death, or until some one, with f^ will, shall 
desire thee for his wife, even in this horrible shape. Thus I 
revenge myself upon thee and thy proud father 1 ' 

<* Since then, many months have flown away. Solitary and dis« 
oonsolate, 1 inhabit these walls as a hermitess. Soomed by the 
world, a horror even to the beasts) beautiAil nature is looked 
up from me, for 1 am blind by day, and only when the moon 
poura her pale light over these ruins does the tcU fall from my 
eyes." 

The Owl ended, and wiped tha tears again from her eyat } for 
the relation of her sorrows had drawn them forth anew. 

During the relation of the prinoess, the Caliph appeared sunk 
in deep thought. '' If everything does not deceive me," he said. 
*' thera is a secret connection between our fatee ; but where shall 
I find the key to this riddle ? " The Owl answered him, ** Oh, 
my lord 1 I also have such a thought, for it was once prophemed 
to me, in my earliest youth, that a stork would bring me great 
happiness } and I may Know, periiaps, how we can be rescued." 

The Caliph was much astonished, and asked her in what way 
she meant. 

*' The magician who has made us both miserable," said sbe^ 
** comes once in every month to these ruins. Not hr from this 
chamber is a hall. Thera he is accustomed to feast miih many of 
his companions. I have often listened there already. They relate 
then to one another their shameful deeds ; perehance they may 
pronounce the magic word which you have forgotten." 

** Oh, dearest princess 1 " exclaimed the Caliph ; ** tell me, when 
comes he P^ where is the hall ? '* 

The Owl was silent for a moment, and then spake, ** Take it 
not ungraciottsly, but only upon one condition can your wish ba 

" Speak out I speak out I " cried the Caliph t " command ! I 
will obey in anything." 

*' It is this ; I also would gladly be free, and this Oan fnly 
happen if one of you offer me his hand." 

The storks seemed somewhat confused at this proposition, and 
the Caliph made a sign to his follower to withdraw for a moment 
with him. 

<* Grand Yixier!" said the Caliph, as they closed tbe door 
behind them, ** this is a stupid business — but |f<m could take 
her." 

"So tiiat my wife should tear out my eyes, when I return 
home 1 " sud the other. " Besides, I am an old man, while you 
are young and unmarried, and oueht willingly to give your hand 
to a young and beautiful princess. 

" That is just the thuag," sighed the Caliph, while ha sadly 
drooped his wings i *' who tells you that ahe is young and beattti« 
ful ? It is having a cat in a bag.'* 

They talked for a long time together, but at last, when tha 
Caliph saw that hia Yixier would rather remain a stork than marrf 
the Owl, he resolved to fulfil the condition himself. The Owl 
was oveijoyed. She told them that they could not have come at 
a better time, for probably the musicians would aastmble that 
very night. 

She left the chamber, accompanied by the storks, in order to 
lead them to the halL They walked for a long time through a 
dark paaaage-way, when, at last, a briaht light beamed upon them 
from an opening hi a half-ruined wail. When they had arrived 
thither, the Owl adviaed them to keep themselves perfectly quiet. 
From the fissure near which they stood they had a good view of 
the large hall. It was adorned round about with pillan, and 
splendidly decorated. In the middle of the hall stood a cironlar 
table, oovered with varioua rare viands; around the tabla was 
placed a 8o£i^ upon which sat eight men. In ona of thaao man 
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the storks recognised the merchant who had sold them the magic 

Cmder. The one who sat next him desired him to recount his 
test exploits. He related, among other things, the history of 
the Caliph and his Vizier. 

** What sort of a word hast thou given them ?'' inquired the 
other magician. 

<< A Tery hard Latin one ; it is * JIfutoW.'*' 

As the storks heard this, from their place of concealment, they 
became almost beside themselTes for joj. They ran so quickly, 
with their long legs, to the door of the ruin, that the owl could 
scarcely follow them. There the Caliph addressed the owl with 
much emotion : '* Sariour of my life, and of the life of my friend ! 
as an eternal thanks for what thou hast done for us, receive me 
for thy husband I " Then he turned himself toward the east. 
Three times the storks bent their long necks towards the sun, 
which at this moment ascended from behind the hills ; '' Muiaborl** 
they exclaimed ; in a twinkling they were transformed, and, in the 
delight of newly restored life, lay master and senrant, laughhig and 
weeping in eadi other's arms. But who can describe their asto- 
nishment, as ther looked about them ! A beautiful woman, mag- 
nificently arrayed, stood before them. She gave her hand, smiling, 
to the Caliph* '< Do you no longer recognise your Night Owl ?°' 
said she. 

It was that TeriUble birdl The Caliph was so enraptured with 
her beauty and grace, that he exclaimed, <* It is my greatest happi- 
ness that I have been a stork 1 " 

The three travelled now toward Bagdad together. The Caliph 
found in his dothes not only the box with the magic powder, but 
also his purse of gold. By this means he purchased at the nearest 
village whatever was necessary for their journey, and thus they 
arrived soon at the gates of Bagdad. The arrival of the Caliph 
excited the greatest wonder. They had supposed him dead, and 
thepeople were oveijoyed to have their beloved lord again. 

Their hate burned so much the more against the deceiver, 
Mirza. They entered the palace, and took the old magician and 
his son prisoner. The Caliph sent the old man to that same 
chamber which the princess had inhabited as an owl, and ordered 
him to be there hung up. But to the son, who understood none 
of the arts of the father, he offered the choice either to die, or 
9Huff. He " was up to snuff," and chose the latter, when the 
Grand Vizier offered him the box. A good pinch, and the magic 
word of the Caliph, changed him into a stork. The Caliph ordered 
him to be shut up in an iron cage, and placed in his garden. 

Long and happily lived the Caliph Chasid with his wife the 
princess. His happiest hoars were when the Grand Vizier visited 
him in the afternoon. Then they spake of their stork*s adventure, 
and when the Caliph was more than commonly merry, he would 
so fiur descend as to imitate the Grand Vizier, and show how he 
looked as a stork. He walked then gravely up and down the 
chamber, with precise step, made a clacking noiae, flattered his 
arms like wings, and showed how he, to no purpose, bowed him- 
aelf toward the east, and called out " 3f«— wu— ." This was 
alwavs a great delight to the princess and her children ; but when 
the Caliph too long clacked, and bowed, and cried " Mu^mu^,** 
the Vizier would threaten, smilingly, <* that he would relate to 
the wife of the Caliph the conversation which took place before 
the door of the Princess Night Owl ! *' 



INGBNIOUS BOLIAN HAKP. 

Bbing on the sea-shore, I heard some wind-instrument, the 
harmony of which, though sometimes very correct, was intermixed 
with discordant notes that were by no means unpleasing. Tliese 
sounds, which were very music^, and formed fine cadences, 
seemed to come firom such a distance, that I for some time ima- 
gined the natives were having a concert behind the roadstead, 
about six miles from the spot where I stood. My ear was 
greatly deceived respecting the distance, for I was not an hundred 
yards firom the instrument. It was a bamboo, at least twenty 
metres in height, which had been fixed in a vertical situation by 
tfie sea^de. I remarked betireen each knot a slit; these slits 
formed so many holes, which, when the wind introduced itself into 
them, gave agreeable and diversified sounds. As the knoU of this 
long bamboo were very numerous, care had been taken to make 
holes in different dfarections, in order that, on whatever side the 
wind blew, it might always meet with some of them. I cannot 
convey a better idea of the sounds of this instrument, than by com« 
paring them to those of th« hMxmometU'^JLMUardihre, Vopage 
in sgareh tif La P0row0. 



A JOURNEY WITH THE JEWS FROM BRODY TO 
ODESSA. 

I TOOK my departure from Brody** at noon on the 12th of 
August, accompanied by a young deputy facieurp attached to the 
house of Messrs. — • He was instructed to manage for the 
passing of my baggage at Radziewillow. On our arrival at the 
barrier, which is painted with black and white streaks, and edged 
with red, the first objects that I remarked were two Cossacks, am 
sentinels on the Russian side, "bljfacteur (or fiictotum) descended 
from the box, and left me for a short time, whilst he went to the 
custom-house, dose at hand. Presently the bar was raised, the 
carriage passed, and behold me within the dominions of the auto- 
crat of all the Russias I 

The value of my precaution at Dresden was now evident, for, 
without the signature of the Russian minister to my passport, I 
should not have been allowed to cross the frontier. 

I was obliged to go into the bureau to get my papers examined ; 
my luggage was also subjected to a scrutiny :— ^U this was regular 
— but having been called upon by the cunning young facleur to 

ry a great number of silver roubles to the custom-house officers, 
remonstrated, and was assured by him, in a mysterioua tone 
and manner, that they were aUowing me to come off very easily, 
and that, but for his powerful protection, I shoidd not only have 
been detained many hours, but have had mudi more to pay. I 
quickly perceived that the rogues were playing into each other't 
hands : giving them to understand, therefore, that they should not 
see any more of my money, I claimed my baggage, got into tiie 
eaUche, and gave orders to be driven to tiie house of the director 
of the post office. That gentleman was very obliging, and informed 
me that all persons who wish to travel post in Runia, must have 
an official permission to do so : this document is called a poda' 
rosehruif and is granted on presentation of a passport, en rigle, oa 
arriving at the first civil government of Russia; it contains a 
designation of the number of horses required, and the place oC 
destination. A tax of one hopek a v)er$ie\ for the whole extent of 
the route u paid on receiving the podaroschna. Thore would not 
have been any difficulty as to this, in my case, but as I did not 
speak the Russian language, and had not a servant with me who 
did, I was advised to make an arrangement with one of the 
Jewish horse-dealers of Radziewillow ; for it was probable that I 
might be awkwardly situated on the wild sieppei I was about to 
traverse, if I could not explain myself to the Russian postilions 
and postmasters. I could understand, and make mysdf under- 
stood by the Jews, who all speak bad German. The track usually 
followed by the Jews is shorter, by nearly a hundred toentes, than 
the regular post-road, which goes round by Dubna, &c I took 
my leave, then, of the director, with many thanks for his polite- 
ness, and proceeded to the HStelde Si. Petersbourff, kept by Mr. 
Jaoobson, a German. 

Having notified to the landlord my wish to make a bargain for 
horses; he sent for some stable-keepers ; and in the mean time 
my ami iniime, the deputy Jew facte%ir, who never left my side, 
accompanied me to the dwelling of the agent of my Brody friends. 
This person, a Jew, was absent, but his wife changed my money, 
paid my draift, and urged me very much to take up my abode in 
their house for the night, knowing that I was to pay for the 
accommodation ; but it was my intention to be some wersles on 
my road before evening ; and being perfectly satisfied wiUi the 
HStel de Si, Peienbourfff I declined this amiable invitation. 

The head-dress of this Jewish lady was superb, being composed 
of a triangular something, a tiara if you will, idl glittering with 
diamonds ; I cannot pretend to say whether these jeweb were of 
the first water ; they abounded, however, not only in the cwffuret 
but also in the immense ear-rings worn by the Israelitish matron. 

On my return I found a motley group assembled in front of 
the inn, aU competitors for the honour (say pr<^) of conducting 
me to Odessa. Divers manoeuvres were practised to attract my 
notice : several sorry-looking horses were shown off in various 
ludicrous ways, and many a long beard was thrust into closer 
contact with my cravat than I liked. At every turn I took, a 
chin was waggbg, and a pair of fiery eyes rolling at me, just as 
may be seen fmitated in the plaster of Paris images that are sold 
about London streets by poor Italians. These ch^>men seemed 



* Brody Is a town In the north-east of GaUda, oa the high road from 
Lamberff to Dnlna, In Runlan Poland. Onaoconntof thenumbcrof JvWi 
which InhaMt it, it haa been nicknamed the ** Oennan JemMOem." 

t Ten k<>pek« are equal to about two »oU of Franoe, or a penny Ea^Urii. 
The BiMSian wrrtff Is rather more than half an BngUah mHOi 
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fleai hopped about my devoted frame, punctured my akin, sucked 
ky blood, tickled my nose, and banished sleep from my eyes. I 
hailed the dawn joyfully, and rushing into the open air, ran to 
a distance from the hovel, with my enemies on my back, shook 
them off with disdain, and then hastened out of their reach* 
Nothing could tempt me to reenter my bed-ro<nH, After some 
difficulty I obtained a little milk, for which slight refection, aadr 
my nighfs lodging, my impassible host charged me exorbitantly. 

We travelled tldrty werttsi (equal to about seventeen Engliih, 
miles) and halted at a village <»Bdled Jampot. As the Jewish inoa 
are almost all alike, I may as well describe that of JampoL It 
consisted of a large shed or bam, haviug a gate at each end, so 
that you drive in at one entrance, and out at Sie other ; this shed 
is appropriated to the reception of horses, carriages, cattle, and 
live-stock of all descriptions. At the moment we entered, it was 
occupied by a flock of sheep, and we had hard work to past 
through them. On one side, close to the entrance, were two or 
three wretched rooms, covered with filth, and swarming with 
vermin. 

At sunset we arrived at what is called the town of Alt-Konstan« 
tinon, and, to my great mortification, it was intimated to me that 
there I must remain for twenty-four hours. It was Friday even- 
ing* — ^the Sabbath had commenced, and nothing could induce mv 
/uhrmann to move on that sacred day. I was much annoyed,, 
and regretted exceedingly that I had not decided on travelling by 
the Russian post. 

Perhaps it was not right to attempt to prevail on the man to 
break through the laws of his religion for filthy lucre. I confess 
that I made use of golden arguments ; but, to his honour be it 
spoken, they did not weigh with him. I proposed to drive the. 
horses myself, and that the conscientious /uhnmann should 
occupy my place in the carriage, making it his tabernacle ; but he 
was not to be tempted. Yielding, then, with a good grace, I 
took possession of a chamber on one side of the shed ; the apart- 
ment opposite (for this was a large inn, and there were rooms on 
each side of the gateway,) being occupied by a Polish fkmily of 
rank, who had arrived a short time before me, with their carriages 
and servants. This detention at Alt-Konstantinon gave me 
an opportunity of seeing the habits of great Polish peoide on 
their journeys. I certainly felt surprised that persons of distinc- 
tion and immense fortune could mske up their minds to pass 
nights and days in these wretched places called inns, rather than, by 
ameliorating the condition of others, ensure at the same time their 
own comforts. Such, however, is the case;— a noble, wealthy 
fiunUy, residing within a few miles of the spot, passed the night, 
and a portion of the following day, in this most oisgustiDg habita- 
tion. The heat was intense, the odours most offensive, and 
immediately underneath the open windows was a pool of muddy 
water, in which paddled and quacked a dosen of half-stsrved 
ducks. 

In the course of the evening I went to the synagogue, whiob 
was held in a cottage larger than the rest» At ^ht, lighted 
candles were placed in the windows of most of the huts ; — the 
candlesticks were of brass, and very high. The effect of this 
illumination was not unpicturesque. 

On my return to my cabin, I observed that several bundles of 
hay were being carried into the rooms oocupied by mv opposite 
neighbours. Seizing a favourable opportunity, I obtalnea some 
for myself, and, dropping down into my lonesome comer, slept as 
well as could be expected. Next morning it became necessary to 
keep a sharp look-out for a breakfast I had brought from Brody 
some small loaves, which had been pretty well toasted in the 
sword-case of my carriage— indeed they were as hard as flints. 
The Jews would not boil an egg for me, nor lend me a pipkin in 
which to cook one for mysdf. However, after divers strict 
researches, and waiting a long time, three cups of coffee were 
brought me from a cabaret kept by a Christian. I had to pay 
about three shillings for this refreshment. I was much at a loss 
how to kill time during this long sabbath. The party which 
occupied the other side of the inn consisted chiefly of ladies, — ^vix. ' 
the mother and three or four grown-up daughters. The latter 
were dressed in the Parisian styte, and it vras curious enough to 
see them, on the Saturday morning, turning out (to use a sailor's 
expression, and I beg the ladies' pardon for so doing,) of their 
comfortless chambers, attired as nshionably as though they had 
just left an elegant dressing-room. Numbers of gloomy Jews and 
Jewesses were loitering about under the shed and at the open 
gateway ; but, as the rising sun dispels the vapours of the mormng, 
so, wherever these charming Polish ladies bent their steps, the 
group of black cassocks moved away, like a smoky cloud, to form 



to me to be opponents at one moment, and partners at another ; 
for, after the most violent gesticulations and symptoms of pugilism, 
they cooled down, consulted together, and a delegate was sent to 
me, as firom the general body. The belligerents had, apparently, 
come to an understanding ; the basis of the treaty being, probably, 
to get as much from the Christian as posnble, and to divide the 
spoil. 

I retreated to my chamber, and got the master of the house to 
assist me in the negotiation, which was at length brought to a 
conclusion, by my agreeing to give 195 paper roubles* for the 
journey ; 100 of which I paid down, the remainder to be added, 
if, on our arrival at Odessa, the other high eontracting party 
should have done the work properly. I stipulated for four horses, 
and that vre should arrive at Odessa in eight days at £srthest. 
Having paid my Brodv depu^ facteur his fee for attendance ; 
another facUur belonging to ue hotel his fee, and various other 
incidental charges, I ordered all to be ready in half an hour, which 
space of time was devoted to the attainment, from the intelligent 
Mr. Jacobson, of as much infbrmation as possible ; when, all 
being ready, I shook hands with him, and bade him £urewell. 

My f uhrmann, or driver, was a Jew of about forty years of age, 
with a fine open countenance, and rather ruddy complexion — ^two 
unusual attributes amongst his brethren. He wore a robe of 
light blue stuff (not veir dean), tied round the waist with a 
worsted sash ; the brim of his low-crowned hat was very broad ; 
and dustera of well-oiled locks fell from undemeath it : his beard 
was of a respectable length. 

The four horses ran abreast, and the whitish-looking outside 
animals, vrhich were attached to two roughly-made extra splinter- 
bsrs, might be compared to the studding-sails that are run out 
when a vessd is going with a steady breexe before the wind. The 
steeds were deddedly Jewish : for they had long beards, and were 
very dirty. 

We went off at a dashing rate. I suppose there must have 
been nearly a hundred Israelites assembled to witness our de- 
parture. Many were the salutations as we passed ; most of them 
sppeared to me to be of a friendly nature ; but, here and there, 
a scowl of anger and disappointment was seen : we were soon 
beyond the reach of either the well or ill-wishers. When nearly 
out of the straggling, dusty town of Radxiewillow, the horses were 
suddenly reined in, and we stopped opposite a mean habitation, 
at the door of which stood a Jewess and two litUe children : the 
latter were handed up to my poor /uArmonn, who embraced them 
with much tenderness, and then delivered them carefolly into the 
arms of their mother. I thought I saw a tear foil as he raised his 
head, after bending him down to salute his wife, whose eyes over- 
flowed as she bade him adieu. There was no parade— no acting. 
The marks of mutual affection were unequivocaL We gallop^ 
off again. I looked through the glass at the back of the carriage, 
and perceived the poor woman and her children gasing after us, 
until a turn in the road took us out of sight "At weather was 
very fine, and we travelled till midnight, when we stopped at a 
small dwelling at the entrance of a village called Katenmbourg. 
This I found was to be our resting-place for the remainder of the 
night ; the spot was as silent as the grave. After knocking and 
calling for some time, a voice answered firom within. A short 
colloquy having passed between my /uhrmann and the inmate, 
the door was opened, and I was shown into a most miserable 
room, totally destitute of ftumiture. I thought I had seen misery 
enough ; bulk, alas I it was my doom to witness a good deal more. 
The being who inhabited this den was a Jew of the most forbidding 
aspect; he was of middle stature, and was dothed in a black 
cassock, fitting dose to his lean carcase^so lean, that (as a friend 
of mine was wont to say of a slim gentleman of our acquaintance) 
he would require stuffing to be a correct representation of the 
Apothecary in ** Romeo and Juliet" His complexion was deadly 
pale, his eyes black as jet, and constantly in motion ; his hair and 
beard were matted and neglected. He spoke but sddom, and 
moved about with noisdess step, occasionally leaning against the 
wall, and eyeing me from top to toe. I fdt fatigued, and ordered 
my bed ; the creature vanished, but soon reappeared, carrying a 
quantity of hay, which he threw down in a comer of the room, 
ibaking it up aifterwards, as though a litter were preparing for a 
horse. I had the cushions of my carriage arranged for a piUow ; 
andi having primed my pistols, and obtained a candle to bum 
imtil morning, I wnpyA my cloak around me, and was left 
** alone with my.gloij.^^ Alone i did I say ? This is a mistake, 
for I had company of the most piquant diescription : myriads of 

* ihspapsTfOMMfiseiualtoteDpsnceEngUdifCrcoaAaii^ofP^woe* 
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i^ltl tod agaiii in some imooeiipied oorner ; from whoiee they 
were not tinflreqnentljr dislodged by the noble family's Christian 
terrantS) who, though abject in their demeanour towards their 
]#fds and masters, Were insolent to those whom they eonsldered 
M being a step below themselTes in the scale of existenoe. 

We started at daylight on Suiday momiog, Mid abont el0f en 
#.M« we reached a tillage. The Inhabitants of the dwelling to 
which we drove had retired to rest; but, upon the oabalistioal 
Mimmons--the '*Open Sesame" of the yUAniuiim-.-the gate 
dowly turned on its hinges, and we were welcomed by a member 
of the fiunily, habited in an undress, consisting of a close jacket 
tod drawers, which I presume had once been white. The ear- 
viage was conducted across the damp litter, to the other Extremity 
Of this mknoffMe, where seteral persons were reposing. Amongst 
them was a dirty old Jew, reclining on a most foul mattress. I 
ilighted, in the hope of finding a comer where I could stretch out 
my cramped limbs; but all the roomi were occupied. The 
patriaroh rose from his bed, imd offered it to me ; but I could not 
think of depriving him of it, nor of running the risk of being 
punished for STalling myself of this self-denying offer— 4his warm 
reeeptioo, by becoming infected with the pHea PolMiea, or other 
disease. 

After taking a crust of bread and a glass of wine, by wayof 
supper, I arranged myself pour le mietur, in my ealiehe. The 
la^ bam was lighted by a solitai^ lantern, which shed a feeble 
ray on the old man's fiice and venerable grey beardi as he slum- 
bered at a fbw yards* distance. Ever and anon a figure moved 
about, like an unquiet spirit. Near at hand the horses were 
c&ampiog their com, and the monotonous sounds caused by that 
operation was responded to by the less agreeable ones of divers 
snoring sleepers of the human species. These romantic strains 
soon produced a soporific effect on me. I must have been asleep 
some time, when I was awakened by the effect of a strong light 
shining upon me. Starting up, I discovered the /Uhrmann 
standing on the step of the carriage, with a candle in his hand ; 
which, m>m his sudden backward movement, it seemed to me that 
h6 had been holdine before mv closed eyes. I asked, what he was 
there fbr? what he wanted? He looked very confused, and 
answered, " Nothing— nioAfo, mein Henr.** I bade him get down, 
made him light the lamps of the caUehe, and took care to examine 
the priming of my pistols, in order to show those who might be 
observing me from the ehiaroiouro of the back -ground that I was 
npon my guard. I then dismiued him, with an injunction not to 
intrade a second time on mv slumbers in that way. The remainder 
of the night passed off quletlv. Perhaps the man only came to 
look for something ; but at the time, and under all the clrcum. 
stances, appearances were against him, and certainly the place 
he had brought me to might well be compared to a roboer's 
fetreat. 

At daybreak we left this dismal abode, and when at a short 
Oistancd, I made my conductor draw up, and told him, very 
ddddedly, that I was quite sure there must be better accommoda- 
tion on the road than he had hitherto procured for me, and that I 
fthould insist on his not taking me to any other such lodgings as 
we had just quitted. He was very humble, assured me that 
We should halt at noon at an excellent ion, where I should be 
grandly entertained, and lodged in a fine chamber. Without 
|dsci]^ implicit foith lA these brilliant promises, I still suffered 
myself to m bnoyed up with the hope of something better ; and, 
on arriving at the town of Krasna, I repeated my inunction with 
tttush emphasis, adding, that I would cheerfollv pay for decent 
ttttertainment, but would not be taxed for filth. My remonstrance 
tuoeeeded,— that is, not until after refusing to aught at two or 
three vile huts. At last, however, we stopped at a house, the 
inmates of which (Jews, of course,) appeared less dirty than those 
I had hitherto seen : the Juhrmann put up his horses elsewhere ; 
for this was not exactly an Inn. 

Being satisfied with mt hxe, 1 begged my hostess to give me 
the name of a good landlord at Tulczyn, and she recommended 
one Mosle Lebb. I tasted an agreeable beverage here railed 
Adnib*, a sort of mead ; and thev actually offered me some tokay ! 
^Hongtiseh toHn, Tokdi, as they pronounce it However, as 
the high price demanded was the onlv voucher they could give of 
the genumeness of the vintage, I decuned the tempting proposal 
The horses were not brought so soon as I could have wished, and 
I suspected the fuhrmann of an intention of again lodging me 
for the night in some miserable hovel. 

Tulczyn (pronounced Tolchee^ beinr the head-quarters of the 
Russian army In the Ukraine, Bessarabia, &c., it was probable 
that tolenblo Mcommodatioa might be had there; and, by dint of 



great perseverance on my part, we arrived at nightfdl, to tha 
evident chagrin of my worthy ooachman. 

As we entered, a violent hail-sterm came on : It is no exagge- 
ration to say that the hall-stones were as big as bantam's eggs. 
Tolcsyn is a krge, straggling, dirty plaoe. The population con* 
slsts principally of Jews, excepting the troops of tiie garrison. I 
gave orders to be driven to Mosie Lebb's. 

<«Do you know where heUvee?*' said I. «<Ya, ya," replied 
the /uAroNinn, and at the same moment was going to turn into n 
petty shed, not far advanced into the town. 

<• Is this Mosie Lebb's ?" <* Ya," bawled a dosen voices aU at 
once, and the bridles of the horses were seized, to accelente the 
lodgment* The plaoe not answering in any respeict the description, 
I insisted on proceeding further, calling out for Mosie Lebb, and 
being assured by many an individual, who inrited me into hie 
sweet dwelling, that he was the identical Moses. The flthrnumn 
eridentiy fovoured the cheat ; he evaded my inquiries, and made 
numerous attempts to get me to halt at an inferior house. 

Tired of this farce, and my BngUsh blood having become heated 
by the attempts of the confederates to get me Into their dutdies, 
I started forwards, took the whip from the Jukrmtmn^s bands, 
whirled it in a menacing way over the heads of my assailants, and 
then, catching up the reins, I made the horses npring forward, 
whilst I roared as loudly as possible in the ftihrmanh'i ear, 
" Mosie Lebb — Mosie Lebb ;" the hailstones dattoring about my 
head all the while, as though my discomfited enemies were pdting 
me for my obstinacy. 

We soon came to a wide part of the town ; and seeing some 
officers in a balcony, and a soldier or two standing about the gate- 
way of a house, I thought this might, perhaps, be the goal of my 
wishes. Drawing up, therefore, I uttered my " Mosie Lebb" in a 
softer tone, and found that I was actually in fkont of his hostelry* 
Soon he wdoomed me, and I was ushered into a room on the 
ground-fioor, containing plain but usefol furniture; Around the 
chamber were divans, covered with dark-coloured printed calioo ; 
one of these was destined for my bed. 

The inn was quite full, but the larder empty. An emissary 
was sent to the Christian traoiwt^ as they called him, to see if a 
supper could be had. (I presume traot&er to be a corraption of 
the French word irMteut.) A something was at length procured : 
I was nearly famished, and soon discuned the savoury morad, 
dong with a bottie of excellent vin tie Grave, 

Fancy me, then, reclining on my divan, after the toils of the 
day ; sll angry feelings washed away by the generous wine of 
France,-— congratulating mysdf on the progress I had made, the 
difficulties I had surmounted, and looking forward to the tormina* 
tion of my arduous journey in three or four days. Mosie Lebb 
sat an hour with me in the course of the evening. His conversa- 
tion was intelligent and interesting: he is a fine old man, has a 
very animated countenance, a me^iificent grey beard, and bright 
black eyes. He was perfectly cleanly In lus person, and wore a 
black robe made <H a superior stuff. 

I was obliged to get my passport tit4 at Tulczyn, and to pay a 
fee, of course. There is a theatre at this place, but I was too 
fatigued to wish to visit it. 

The Jewish population seeded to decrease as we approached the 
$teppe$: the Tartar-faced peasantry were now more numerous. 
Nothing can be more desolate than the appearanoe of these sieppee 
—not a tree nor a shrab was to be seen ; clouds of dust obscured 
the air, and the only indications of a vicinity to the haunts of men 
were some herds of oxen that were occadonally seen feeding on 
the short parehed g^rass : these oxen were large, and almost in^a* 
riably of a dun colour ; so that, as there was no regular road nor 
fenoe, we f^uentiy came upon them suddenly^^r the grass, the 
dust, and the cattie, were dl of one colour. 

The undulatory Idlls called tieppety when a Idl of wind allowed 
the eye to roam over them, recdled to my remembrance the long, 
smooth, swell of the ocean, in a calm after a violent gde ; whilst a 
large waggon* covered with canvass, looming in the distance, might 
without any great stretch of the imagination, be compared to a 
vessel on the veige of the horizon spreading every sail to catch an 
air of wind (as saUon say) in order to keep the ship from rolling 
over. 

At Bdta we hdted for the night at the house of a Jew, who 
was recommended to me by the venerable Mosie Lebb. An 
attempt was made to play me a trick, and to take me to an inferior 
lodging— but a few demonstrations a la TukMpn settled the 
matter. 

On stepping out of my chamber in the course of the evening, I 
had the misfortune to disturb the repose of divers Israelites — old 
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and young — mmleand femalt — who were huddled together near the 
threshold. I stumbled over a Shylock, struck my thick skull 
afalnst the delicate form of a sleeping fair one, and in the rebound, 
knocked against tereral younglings, who evinced, by discordsnt 
squeaks, their fright and indignation. I begged pardon for this 
umotentioual intrusion, and returned to my di?an, firmly resolTed 
U remain there till day light. 

On the last day of my journey 1 was on the alert befbre the 
dawn ; b«ing determined to strain etery nerre to reach Odessa by 
•ireninf. llie heat wai soorching^ and the dust blinded and 
dioked Its as we scudded along. I looked out anxiously for the 
Euiine, but the obstacles to vision were impenetrable. At noon 
we stopped at a little inn, at the door of which was a caikhe : — 
this wai a good sign. 

I wai shown into i room where two persons, one a man of 
thirty, the other a lad of about fifteen, were n^galing themselves on 
a savoary pie, contained in a brown dish : they were not over nice 
in their manner of eating, for the fingers were more in use than 
knives and forks. The carriage at the door belonged to these gen- 
tieikien, who were 8$igneur9 Pohnait x we entered into conver- 
sation in French, and I learned that they had left Odessa early in 
tlie morning ; theytold me that there were two tolerable hotels at 
Odessa, vii. the H$l$l du Club, and the H6Ul du Nord^they 
inecpmmended the former. 

I wai delighted. •< Hurra for Odessa !*' said I, (giving the 
fllhrwuinn an extra sum for hie refireshment) and, as soon as the 
Aorses were suffioientty rested, I took leave of my Polish 
aeonaintances, and started. 

We pasied onwards, but itiU I saw no spires— no domes— no 
MA. Evening was approaching, and the wind and dust became 
Abnost insupportable. 

On a sudden, we ascended a hill— the carriage stopped—voices 
were heard— a wooden barricade was perceptible through the cloud 
of dust — a building of rather mean appearance was close by — it 
Was the gate of Odessa I The oflicers stationed at the barrier 
came out, and a sentinel approached ; my passport was demanded, 
and taken to the bureau, A movement was made indicative of an 
intention to overhaul my baggage, which movement I conjured 
away by graciously presenting a silver rauble to the officer; 
something was said, in the Russian language, which I interpreted 
into the cheering words ** All right ;" the fuhrmann remounted 
his box, mutual salutations took place between the officers and 
myself, and I pronounced the word Club^ in a tone and manner 
which Intimated that the sooner I was conveyed to a place of rest 
^e better I should be pleased. 

This time no attempt was made to take me to the wrong house. 
We traversed several extremelv wide streets, in which I did not 
observe so many persons as I should have expected ; and at last, 
at leven pm,, on the 19th of August, we drove into the courtyard 
ofthe J5r^/#/dtf C/ii6. 

THB POOR MILLINER'S SHOP. 

Batb any of our readers ever been in the habit of looking on 
■hope with a philoeophie eye 1 Have they ever looked upon them 
Otherwise than as eommon-plaoe eonvenienoes, where the wants c^ 
lodal life may be supplied?' Or have they ever perceived that 
•hops have a character about them, and that their outward appear- 
•aee^ and inner too, often express, if read aright, a vast deal that 
it not ttttintereeting to contemplate ? 

It ii not, however, in the geyer and wealthier parts of the city 
that shops present any of those features or characteristics in 
whieh may be found the intelligenoe to which we allude. In 
these places wealth, or its semblanoe, has levelled all distinction, 
effaced all peculiarity of expression, and given to all one common 
outline, one general character, diversified only by the vagaries of 
tute. 

It ii not, then, Amongst these that we are to look for those 
ttnsophlitioated sort of shops in which character and circumstance 
are developed. These are to be found in the suburbs only, or in 
those dnU and unfreq[nented streets, which eitiier have been 
deserted by the tide of population, or through which it has not yet 
bfgua to flow, And where, consequently, rents are comparatively 
lew. 



The leading and distinguidiing fBatare of the particular class of 
shops to which we would direct the attention of the reader, is a 
marked indication of straitened eireomstanoes, not to say absolute 
poverty, on the part of their oeenpants. A poor, squalid^ iU« 
stocked shop we have alwaye thought one of tiie most piteons* 
looking things in the world,— ene of the most melaneholy forms in 
which the mighty struggle for a livelihood, in whioh we are ail 
engaged, can possibly exhibit itself. 

We do not know how it is with others, but we sever pees one of 
these meagrely fhmidied and customerless shops, without a painful 
feeling of sympathy for their oooupants. It possibly may be 
carrying sentimentalism a little toe far, but We da thUik there ie 
something eminently ealculated to etdte eempassion, in the 
miserable efforts to attract the publio attention and patronage 
whieh such shops as those we speak of exhibit. Something 
piteous in the extreme it is, we think, to mark the wretched 
attempts at display which they present ) sometimes exhibltiBg 
itself in what is meant for a tempting array of the little stoek 
which it contains, not worth, probably, ten ihilllngs altogether | 
sometimes in an effort at tasteful decoration^ intended at onee lo 
oaptivate the eye of the passer-by, and to hide or divert attention 
from the hollowness within. It is a miserable shift,— ^)Be of the 
most miserable, we think, by which the limited in means endea- 
vour to make or eke out a Uvelihood* 

But what wretched-looking shop is this ? Mere wrOtehed, mOM 
squalid yet, than any of the wretched and squalid shops in iti dull 
and lifeless neighbourhood ; the poorest of the poor ) showing thil 
in the towest depth there is a lower stilL Ay, that, good reader, 
is the shop, the specimen of that pardedlar elass to whieh it wai 
our purpose especially to direct your attention when we hsfAfi 
this article, and to which we meant it to be all but exeluelvdy 
devoted. That Is a milliner's shop, the shop of a poor milliier 
and dres8«maker { the most piteous of all the piteous efforts in the 
shop way that can possibly be seen. 

Let us contemplate it for a moment In the first plaee. It ii 
evident that the shop is such a one as hardly anybody would take t 
it is badly situated, in a poor, dull, and little ft^uented neighs 
bourhood; is much out of repair, and exhibits, altogether, the 
appearance c^ having been unlet for years. Everything abont it 
gives token of this : it has a damp smell within, and the paint with 
which it was at one time ft^hened up is dirty and faded, both 
outside and in. For years no tenant could be found for the shop } 
its forbidding aspect and unpromising situation repelled ill 
seekers. At length, however, it was taken. The lowness of the 
rent induced a poor girl to try her humble fortunes in it as a 
dress-maker, and it is by her it is now oceupied. It ii a meet 
piteous exhibition. 

One solitary candle (for she cannot afford to pay for gas) bums 
in a tin candlestick on the counter, and feebly Ughta the dingy, 
poverty-stricken shop. On the naked and all but wholly unoeeu- 
pied shelves stand two or three bandboxes, placed widely apart, in 
order to make a show, but containing nothing ; they are empty. 
On the counter are also two littie wooden pillars, or sUads, on 
which are mounted two caps of neat workmanship, but of humble 
character. In the window are scattered up and down a few balli 
of thread of various colours, some papers of pins and needles, a 
few bolta of tape, two or three feeble-looking faded gum-fiowen, 
and a small assortment of the cheapest description of female head* 
gear ; and this comprises the whole stock in trade, and, in aU 
probability, tiie whole worldly wealUi of the poor giri who ealls 
herself mistress of the shop. 

Behind the counter, and so situated as to be unseen by the 
casual passer-by, is seated the poor milUner,— A modest, trimly 
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dressed, and pleassnt-lookiiig girl; she Is employed in sewing. 
She is constantly sewing, bat she works listlessly ; for her hopes 
from the shop, from her little adroitare in business, have not been 
realised, and the disappointment has crushed her spirits. It has 
paralysed her energies, and damped the ardour of her exertions. 

Is it any wonder it should ? Think of the dreary, the weary 
days she spends in that miserable shop, still hoping for custom, 
and no custom coming ; sitting from morning to night, and no 
ioul entering the door, not even to ask the prices of her little 
merchandise. ConceiTe the heart-sickening hopdessness with 
which she opens that shop in the morning, and the sool-withering 
despondency with which she shuts it at night ; for she has not 
drawn during the day one single penny, and has no hope that to- 
morrow will bring her better fortune. 

No, poor girl 1 it is not to your miserable repository that they 
will go who want such articles as you deal in. That custom, of 
which the smallest share would make you happy, cheerftil, and 
comfortable, is reserved for the Mantalinis of your profession, — 
for the gay and splendid establishments of the marohande$ dt 
mod4t» They will not deign even to look, in passing, at your mise- 
rable shop ; or if they do, it is but to sneer or laugh at your humble 
pretensions to the character and calling you profess. 

What a wretched life must yours be ! — ^what a life of that de- 
ferred hope which maketh the heart sick ! It is to be traced in 
your sad look ; it is to be marked in the slow and languid way in 
which you raise your head when a more than usually audible foot- 
step is heard at your door. You look up, indeed, but it is at once 
seen that you have no hope of its being a customer ; fdr a bng and 
dismal experience has taught you that none will come to you to 
order or to buy. You have long since learnt that from your shop 
you have nothing to expect. 

Yet, when the poor girl took that shop, — when she had faiily 
entered into possession, and had procured her name and calling to 
be painted on the wall close by the door, (for she could not pay 
for a sign-board, nor for gilded letters,) — ^her hopes were high, and 
a feeling of independence came over her that rendered her cheerful 
and happy. She had no doubt that her shop, added to her own 
industry, would yield her a comfortable living. Vain hopes 1 
ddusive prospects I 

The city reader will, we think, at once recognise the description 
of shop we speak of, and will, in all probability, know of one or 
two such in his own neighbourhood, — at any rate, in some other 
quarter of the town. He will have marked them before, and will, 
we have no doubt, have contemplated them in the same spirit in 
which we have attempted to describe them. If not, he will pro- 
bably do so henceforth, now that his attention is called to them. 

INTLVBNCB OF TinTUOVa HABITS. 

Fbbsons lightly dipped, not grained in generous honesty, are 
but pale in goodness, and feint-hued in sincerity ; but be thou 
what thou virtuously art, and let not the ocean wash away thy 
tincture. Stand magnetically upon the axis where prudent sim- 
plicity hath fixed thee, and at no temptation invert the poles of 
thy honesty : and that vice may be uneasy, and even monstrous 
unto thee, let iterated acts and long.«onfirmed habits make virtue 
natural, or a second nature in thee. And since few or none prove 
eminently virtuous but from some advantageous foundations in 
their temper and natural inclinations, study thyself betimes, and 
early find what nature bids tiiee to be, or tell thee what thou 
may'st be. They who thus timely descend into themselves^ 
cultivating the good seeds which nature hath set in them, and 
improving their prevalent inclinations to perfection, become not 
shrubs, but cedars in their generation ; and to be in the form of 
the best of the bad, or the worst of the good, vrill be no satisfac- 
tion unto them.— iS^tr Thomas Brown. 



HYDROPHOBIA. 

Hydrophobia is one of the most dread/ul diseases to which tb« 
human frame is subject ; to intense bodily acony, mental anguish 
is superadded, and the unhappy sufferer finds himself irresi^ibly 
forced to act in opposition to the most determined exertion of hit 
will. The power of volition is taken from him, and he furiously 
attacks Uie bj^standers, at the same time warninr them against 
himself. One moment he cries for the soothing hand of friend* 
ship to alleviate his sufferings, but in the next is obliged to reject 
it lest he should tear it in his fury. We will not pursue the fright- 
ful description. It is sufficient that it is one of the most dreadful 
scourges of mankind, and one which has hitherto baffled the 
physician. Numberiess remedies have been proposed, but none 
have been attended with certain success. The researches of modem 
science have led to the conclusion that the nerves are the seat of 
the disease, and that the suspension of their action, if only for a 
rerv brief space, would in all probability put an end to it. Tlie 
difficulty lies in discovering the means by which this end may be 
compassed without the extinction of life. Dippfaig in the sea was 
formerly considered a specific, and although tluB practice has frllea 
into disrepute, there is great reason for Mlieving, especially if the 
modem theory be correct, that dipping, when properly peiformed, 
that is, when the patient is really drowned, aninutkm oeing sus- 
pended and afterwards recovered by the ordinary means, that tha 
remedy may be efficacious. The process is however so fearftil that 
it is no wonder that it has only been carried to the n e c essa r y extent 
in comparatively few cases. A remarkable instance has recently 
been communicated to us in which two boys were bitten at Uie same 
time, by the same animal ; one was dipped to such an extent that 
when taken out he was quite insensible. He never felt any symp« 
toms of hydrophobia, but his companion fell a sacrifice to it within 
a very short period. We do not relate this scory with confidence as 
an illustration of the efficacy of dipping, for we have not had an op- 
portunity of making minute inquiries concerning the particulars of 
the case. Our informant was not certain which of the boys was 
first bitten, a circumstance which is of importance, inasmudi as 
it is possible that the virus was all expended in the wound first 
given, but we mention the fact, as the practice of dipping appears 
to us to deserve further inouiry. 

About two months back, a case of hydrophobia occurred at 
Nottingham, which was very generally noticed in the newspapers. 
In this case it was determined to try the effect of the Wourali 
poison, and Mr. Waterton, the gentleman who brought it from 
Guiana some years ago, and made its name familiar to the public 
by his experiments upon animals,* was sent for, but unfortunately 
the patient died before he arrived. This poison is very deadly, and 
is used by the Indians in the pursuit of game. It destroys life by 
paralysing the nerves, and thus putting a stop to the animal Amc« 
tions, but does not render the creatures destroyed by it unfit for 
food. The peculiar action of this poison suggested the idea that 
it might be used with success in cases of hydrophobia, that the 
nerves might be paralysed and the disease destroyed, whilst life 
might be preserved by producing artificial respiration until the 
po&on ceased to operate. Mr. Waterton repeated his experiments 
on animals at Nottingham, and dearlv demonstrated the possibility 
of preserving life during the action of the poison. The lungs were 
kept inflated bv means of a tube inserted in the trachea, and the 
ammal (an ass) eventually recovered ^rfectlv. 

We have been led to notice the subject of hydrophobia by meet- 
ing with the account of a remedy practised in Mexioo, which we 
transcribe below. The mode of cure appears to be founded pre- 
cisely on the same principle as dipping, and the use of the Wourali 
poison ; and as the recipe for preparation is given, it seems very 
well worth while to make experiments upon it, and henoe we have 
been induced to take this opportunity of drawing attention to a 
subject of such deep and universal interest. 

We quote from ** Travels in the Interior of Mexioo," by Lieut 
R. W. H. Hardy, R.N., a gentleman who visited Mexioo on a mission 
connected with the Pearl and Coral Fisheries on the coasts of 
California in the year. 

'* From Don Victores I learned a cure for the hydrophobia, 
which, in three cases, he had seen administered in the last 
paroxysms of that dreadfel complaint. He toU me that he had 
known several die who had not taken it, but of those to whom it 
was administered, not one. He is so honest a man, and has a 
general character fer such strict veraciU, that I entertain no doubt 
of his having witnessed what he related. One of the patients waa 

* 8m «• The Ass WourmUa," in Na XIY. of the homwm Batoboat 
JovairAi, 
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tied vp to m pottwith itrong cords, mud m priest was adminittering 
tiie last offices of religion. At the approach of a paroxysm, the 
imfSortanate sufferer, with infuriated looks, desired the priest to get 
ont of the way, for that he felt a desire to bite ererybody he could 
catch hold of. An old woman who was present, said she would 
undertake his cure ; and although there were none who believed it 
possible that she could effect it, yet the hope that she mig^t do so, 
and the certainty of the patient's death if nothing were attempted, 
bore down all opposition, and her services were accepted. She 
poured a powder into half a glass of water, mixed it w^ and in 
the intervals between the paroxysms she forced the mixture down 
his throat. The effects were exactly such as she had predicted ; 
namely, that he would lose all power over his bodily and mental 
fiumlties, and that a death-like stupor would prevail, without any 
symptoms of animation, for either twenty-four or forty-eight 
hours, according to the strength of his constitution ; that at' the 
end of this penod, the effects of the mixture would arouse the 
patient, and its violent operation, as emetic and cathartio, would 
last about ten or fifteen minutes, after which he would be able to 
get upon his legs, and would feel nothing but the debility which 
had Men produced by the combined effects of the disease and the 
medicine. She mentioned also that the fluid to be discharged from 
the stomach would be as black as charcoal, and offensive to the 
smelL 

** All this literally took place at the end of about twenty-six 
hours ; and the patient was liberated from one of the most horrible 
and affecting deaths to which mortality is subject. She had her 
own way of accounting for the effects of this disease. She termed 
it a local complaint attacking the mouth, which by degrees it irri- 
tates and infhunes ; this ripens the virus, which is conveyed to the 
brain by means of the nerves, and is received also into the stomach 
with the saliva. The poison, thus matured in the mouth and at the 
root of the tongue, converts the whole of the fluids of the stomadi 
into a poisonous bile, which, if it be not quickly removed, com- 
municates with the blood and shortly destroys life. Of this reason- 
ing I shaU say nothing. It is sufficient that the result is attainable, 
be the ' modui operandi,* as the doctors call it, what it may. And 
I think it my duty simply to make the narration, that should it 
chance to attract the notice of some truly scientific physician, who 
would wish to investigate the remedy, philosophically and without 
prejudice, society might then hope to receive, what it has long des- 
paired of, namely, a 6afe antidote for the hydrophobia. 

'* Although a knowledge of this extraordinary recipe would be 
so beneficial in a country like Sonora, where not oiUy dogs, but 
wolves, foxes, lions, tigers, cats, and other animals, are so fre- 
quently attacked by it, yet there was but one of the numerous 
spcMctetors who manifested, at the time, any curiosity to possess it. 
This person was Don Victores Aguilar, a man whom I esteem 
not less for the qualities of his heart, than for the attentions I 
received from him in a long illness, under his hospitable roof. 
During that period, he communicated to n^e this medicine, the ex- 
traordinary effecto of which, he had himself, upon two occasions, 
proved by actual experiment I know not, however, whether the 
complaint hi Europe be precisely the same as that in Sonora ; but 
if it be, then the cure cannot be considered altogether so hopeless 
as it has hitherto been. I should Uke to see the experiment tried, 
under the direction of some experienced medical man ; for, although 
it might not succeed here, it is at least worth the trial. 

*' The herb used is, I believe, hellebore. It is called in Spanish 
sevadilla, and I think ite botanical name is veratrium tebadiUa. 
There is also another herb, called amiSle, which has been found 
to be equally efficacious, the botanical name of which I do 
not know, which is used for the cure of hydrophobia, in the 
neighbourhood of Ajndles, a town on the Rio de Buena Vista. 
ThMC remedies, from all I have been able to learn, never fkil of 
effecting a cure of that dreadful malady. But it is surprising that 
the knowledge of this recipe, even in Sonora, should be by no 
means generaL 

" The following is a translation of the receipt, written at my 
express request, by Don Victores Aguilar. 

' Method of curing Hydrophobia,* 
** * The person under the influence of this disease must be well 
secured, that he may do no mischief either to himself or others. 

** * Soak a rennet in a little more than half a tumbler of water 
(for about five minutes). When this has been done, add of pul- 
verised sevadilla as much as may be taken up by the thumb and 
three fingers. Mix it thoroughly, and give it to the patient (that 
is, force it down his throat in an interval between the paroxysms). 



The patient is then to be put into the sun if possible, (or placed 
near a fire,^ and well warmed. If the first dose tranquillize him, 
after a short interval, no more is to be given ; but if he continue 
furious, another dose must be administered, which will infallibly 

Jiuiet him. A profound sleep will succeed, which will last twenty- 
our or forty-eight hours, (according to the strength of the patient's 
constitution,) at the end of which time, he will be attacked with 
severe purging and vomiting, which will continue till the poison be 
entirely cject^. He will then be restored to his senses, will ask 
for food, and be perfectly cared.' 

** There is an Indian Uvin^ in Tubutihna, who is known to have 
an antidote to the poison, injected into the wound occasioned by 
the bite of a mad dog, &c ; and it is therefore superior to the 
sevadilla, which will only cure the disease when it has been formed. 
Two thousand dollars have been offered to him to disclose the 
secret, but he has constantly refused to accede to the terms. His 
charge is ten dollars for each patient, and he makes a oomforteble 
livelUiood by his practice. I made diligent inquiries while J re- 
mained in Sonora, whether there were anv instance known of the 
Indian's antidote having failed, but I could hear of no one case 
where it had been unsuccessful.'' 



THE LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 
GARDENS AT CHISWICK. 

The London Horticultural Society has been esteblished about 
eighteen years, and ite gardens at Chiswick were intended both as 
a place of experimental research in horticultural science, and as a 
stetion whence the most valuable, useful, and ornamental plante 
of all kinds might be distributed ^irough the country. The gardens 
extcaid over alK>ut thirty-three acres <^ ground, and are arranged 
into an Arboretum, rich in omamentel trees and shrubs; an 
Orchard, containing a very extensive collection of fruit-trees; 
some forcing-houses, chiefly employed in the determination of the 
quality of different kinds of grapes ; a kitchen garden, in which 
^als are made of new vegetables, or of new methods of cultivation, 
and where young gardeners receive practical training and instruo- 
tion ; and, lastbr, some hot-houses and ereen-hoases filled with 
rare plante. "Die gardens are considered to be a kind of normal 
school for voung men intended as gardeners, who pass an exami- 
nation in the principles of their business before they are recom- 
mended to places. It was originally intended to erect a magnifi* 
cent range of hot-houses, but the funds of the society having been 
mismanaged, their operations were crippled for a time. '*No 
association of individuals," says Dr. lindley, the secretary of the 
society, « ever produced so marked an effect upon |^ening in a 
few years as has been brought about bv the distribution of cuttings 
of improved fruit-trees, of the finest kinds of vegetable-seeds, sod 
of new plante, mostly imported direct firom the British colonies 
and from the west coast of America, made annually from the 
society*s gardens, independently of the collections sent in return to 
all parte of the world.' 

Perhaps there are few things more exhilarating to the eye and 
mind than a visit to a fine gai^en, where, while the luxuriance and 
, beauty of the leaves and fiowers impress the mind with the most 
agreeable ideas of nature, there is enough of art and arrangement 
to give us a pleasing impression also of the skill of man. The 
Horticultural Society's Garden unites these advantages to a consi* 
derable extent ; for, while the trees have been planted a sufficient 
length of time to take off the raw and unfinished look of a young 
plantation, the long and broad gravel-walk, and smooth green turf 
on each side, afford an ample eridence of the hand of man. In 
May, this garden is in ite highest beauty, from the tender green 
of the young leaves and the brilliant hues of the opening flowers. 

One of 3ie first things likely to attract the attention of a 
stranger, on entering the gardens, is a beautiful bright blue flower 
in the beds. This little flower, the blue of which is brighter than 
the most brilliant ultramarine, is called Nemophila insignis, or the 
showy lover of the woods ; for this b the literal signification of ite 
botanic name. It was one of the fiowers sent from California by 
Douglas, who was, some time afterwards, unfortunately killed in 
the Sandwich islands, by fiidling into a pit-trap, in which was 
abeady a wild bull. The CaUfomian annuals are all very beautiful, 
and all quite hardy. Their seeds may be sown in any soil, and at 
almost any season ; and, indeed, experienced gardeners sow their 
seeds at five or six different periods, to produce a succession of 
flowers during the whole jummer, and neariy during the whole 
year. 

The next thing likely to attract the attention of a stranger it 
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the number of little matted hats dittribated over the laim. They 
are very neatly conitmcted, coniisting of bast mats fastened over 
a firamework of rods, and with a corioos little door in the side, to 
admit the air when neoessary. On examining these little hnts, 
each will be found to enclose a j^e-tree ; for, on die right-hand 
of Ae grarel-walk on entering the gardens are the society's most 
fare and valnable pines and firs. The common obsenrer, who is 
no botanist, can have no idea of the endless variety and beauty of 
the plants belonging to the pine and fir tribe. He may have, 
indeed, some vague 'ideas of the spruce and silver firs, and the 
Scotch pine and pineaster ; bat he will be surprised to find that 
there are above two hundred different kinds of the pine and fir 
tribe grown in English shrubberies. 

One of the most remarkable of these plants in the Horticultural 
Society's Gardens will be found under the shelter of one of the 
bassHBat huts. It is called Araucaria imbricate, or the Chili pine. 
This tree is a native of the Andes, and in its native country it 
grows about 150 feet high. The branches are unlike those of any 
other tree t they erelong, slender, and thickly covered with leaves, 
which are quite as unlike other leaves as the branches are unlike 
other branches. These branches, or rather horisontal arms, in 
the young trees, might seem, to a ftmciful imagination, snakes 
partly coiled round the trunk* and stretching out their long slender 
bodies in quest of preyt The tree itself forms a kind of pyramid, 
the whorls of branches getting narrower and narrower towards the 
top. The roots, In the native country of the tree, Poeppig tells 
"us, '* lie spread over the stony and nearly naked soil, like gigantic 
serpents.'^ The bark is thick and corky, and the scale-like leaves, 
which are so hard and sharply pointed as to wound the fingers, if 
incautiously handled, are of such a woody texture as to require a 
strong and sharp knife to sever them from the branch. The 
fruit, or cone, is as large as a man's head ; and the seeds, which 
are about twice as large as an almond, constitute a favourite food 
of the Indians. Poeppig wished to get one of these cones, but was 
almost despairing of aoing so, when a young Indian, throwing his 
lasso over one of the lower branches, swung himself high enough 
up this colossal tree to gather the cone. When Poeppig passed 
the same way again, towards the end of March, he saw the ground 
covered with the ripe, fallen cones, and some little parrots, and a 
species of cross-biU, hard at work, breaking the stones of the 
seeds, and picking out the kernels. The Indians use these kernels 
ezacdy as the inhabitants of the south of Europe do chesnuts ; and 
the only fiour they have is made from them. 

Another kind of pine protected during winter is the Pinus 
liaveana. This very elegant tree is a native of Meiico, and has 
not been long in this country. Its mode of growth is very elegant; 
it9 branches are produced in regular whorls, like those of the cedar 
of Lebanon ; but they are li^ht and graceftil, and gently drooping 
tt the extremity, Tlie leading shoot looks like a tuft of feathers. 
Tlie cones are very small, consisting of not more than a dozen 
scales ; and the seeds are eatable. 

Two magnificent Califomian pines, with very long leaves (like 
the pineaster), and the beautiful Indian cedar, the Deodor, stand 
also on this lawn ; and the last has been foand to bear the cold as 
well, or better, than the common cedar of Lebanon. 

Beyond this lawn Is what Mr. Loudon, in his Arboretum 
Britannicum, calls a conservative wall ; against which are some of 
the choicest plants in the gardens. The most beautiful of these — 
though perhaps the least rare — is the Wistaria consequanai marked 
in the garden by its old name of Glycine sinensis. This beautiful 
tree has fiowers which resemble those of the laburnum, except in 
colour (which is a delicate lilac), and fragrance. The plants along 
this wsil would take a day to examine thoroughly. Among them 
are the Chimon^nthus fragrans, or winter-flower, which produces 
Its delightfully fragrant blossoms about Christmas ; and Duvaua 
ovata, which is remarkable for the singular elasticity of its leaves, 
which, when laid on water, jump and spring about in a most 
remarkable mauQcr. It muft be observedf Wore leaving this 
wall, that the names are stranady eonAised, many of the plants not 
having the right names affixed to them. 

Passing hastily through the shrubbery dividing the conservative 
wall from the council-room, the visitor generally next visits the 
hothouses, and here he will find abundant matter to gratify his 
curiosity. In the pits are several very fine specimens of Camellia, 
the most beautirul of which is Camellia reoculata, with pale red 
flowers, as large as those of a peony, but much more beautiful. In 
another pit is Ixia patens var, rosea, with flowers of the richest 
oarmiiM. 
In Uie largest hothouse, one of the most interesting plants is the 



sugar-cane. This plant stands near the back wall, and reswnhlei 
a kind of gigantic grass. There is also the eoch in ea ! plant, ar 
Nopal tree of Mexico, which is a kind of Opoatia. On thb plant 
the eochineal insect Uvea, wrapped up in iu woolly aevering, aad 
I looking very much like what is called the weoUy bug, or thm 
American blight on apple-trees. Another kind of Opuntia, wkiek 
bears an eatable fruit, and is called the priokly-pear, is coamaA hi 
Spain and Portugal, and is a fhvourita firuit in thoae oountrias. la 
September, when the firuit is ripe, it is by no means uneoamoA to 
see a number of women sitting in the market-places and straels, 
with their hands and arms fearfully swollen, from the prieks and 
scratches they have received from the spines of the Opmtias, 
while they were engaged in stripping off the fruit. There m 
many other interesting plants in Uiis house, and among others the 
Xylophyllum, which produces its pretty neat little flowers rennd 
the margin of its leaves. 

In the other houses, the Epiphytes and the Caetl deserve 
attention, though neither of them are equal te the eoUeetiene 
of Messrs. Loddiges, Thomas Harris, Esq., at Kingsbury, the 
Duke of Bedford's at Wobum, and many others. Additional 
houses are, however, now being erected on a magnificent scale { so 
that, probably, the collection of hothonse plants will shortly be 
very greatly improved. 

Leaving the plant-houses, the visitor generally proceeds to ^m 
forcing-houses, and thence to the immense coUeetion of fruit-trees 
in the ordiard, where the trees are trained in different methods, ao 
as to produce the greatest quantity of fhiit 

The Arboretum is the next point of attraction ; and here Um 
trees, arranged systematically, are placed at a distance from the 
road, while an immense number of the redi>blossomed enrrant 
(Ribes sanguineum) and tree-lupines are planted in front. The 
arrangement even of the Arboretum trees is not, however, very 
satisfkctory, as it only consists in putting those of the same genua 
together. 



COMBATS OF AKIMAI^ 

The bufSslo, in the fbUowing account, seems a more drsadful 
antagonist than is generally supposed ; and the absenee of exdte- 
ment hi the rhinoceros before the struggle, and his instant repoee 
after it, is a fine display of the calm consciousness of power. 
Upon another occasion 1 witnessed, at one of these sanguinary 
exhibitions, a contest between a buffalo and a tiger. The bufRUo 
was extremely fierce, and one of the largest of its kind I had ever 
seen. It commenced the attack by rushing towards its adversary, 
which retreated to a comer of the arena, where, flndfaig no 
escape, it sprang upon the buffalo's neck, fixing its claws in the 
animars shoulder, and lacerating it in a frightful manner. It 
was, however, almost instantlv flung upon the earth, with a 
violence that completelv Stunned it, when there appeared a ghastlv 
wound in the belly, inflicted by its antagonist's horn, firom whieh 
the bowels protruded. The conqueror now b^an te gore and 
trample upon its prostrate enemy, which it soon despati£ed, and 
then galloping round the enclosure, streaming with blood, the 
foam dropping from its Jaws, its eyes glancing Are, eoeasionally 
stopping, pawing the ground, and roaring with maddened fhry. 
A small riiinoceros was next introduced, which stood at the 
extremity of the arena, eyeing its foe with an oblique but ani- 
mated glance, though without the slightest appearance of excite- 
ment. The buffalo, having described a circle frem the centre of 
the ground, plunged forwards toward the rhinoceros, with its heed 
to the earth, its eyes appearing as about to start from their 
sockets. Its wary antagonist turned to m.iM the shook of this 
furious charge, and just grased the flank of the buffalo with its 
horn, ploughing up the skin, but doing no serious mischief. It 
now champed and snorted like a wild hog, and its eyes began to 
twinkle vrUh evident expressions of anger. The bufnlo repeated 
the charge, one of its horns coming in contact with its edvMvary's 
shoulder, which, however, was protected bv so thick a mail that 
this produced no visible impression. The rhinoceros, the moment 
it was struck, plunged its horn with wonderful activity and 
strength into the buffalo's hide, erushiog the ribs and penetrating 
to the vitals ; it then lifted Uie gored body from the ground, 
and flung it to the distance of several feet, where the mangled 
animal almost immediately breathed its last. The victor remained 
stationary, eveing his motionless victim with a look of stem 
indifference ; but the door of his den being opened, he trotted 
into it, and began munching some cakes wMch had been thrown 
to him as a reward for his conduct in so unequal a contest.*— 
Travels in the Eatt, 
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THB BISHOP AND HIS BIRDS. 
A woRTHT bishop, who died lately at Ratisbon, had for his 
•rmi two fieldfares, with the motto — *' Are not two sparrows sold 
for m farthing t*' This strange ooat of arms had often excited 
attention, and many persons had wished to know its origin, as it 
was generally reported that the bishop had chosen it for himself, 
aad that it bore reference to some erent in his early Ufe. One day 
an intimate friend aslcod him its meaning, and the bishop replied 
by relating the following story : — 

Fifty or sixty years ago, a little boy resided at a little viUage 
near Dillengen, on the banks of the Danube. His parents were 
very poor, and, almost as soon as the boy conld walk, he was sent 
into the woods to pick up sticks for fuel. When he grew older, 
his father taught him to pick the juniper berries, and carry them 
to a neighbouring distiller, who wanted them for making hollands. 
Day by day the poor boy went to his task, and on his road he 
passed by the open windows of the Tillage school, where he saw the 
schoolmaster teaching a number of boys of about the'same age as 
himself. He looked at these boys with feelings almost of en^y, so 
earnestly did he long to be among them. He knew it was in rain 
to ask his father to send him to school, fbr he knew that his parents 
had no money to pay the schoolmaster ; and he often passed the 
whole day thinking, while he was gathering his juniper berries, 
what he couhl possibly do to please the sehoolraaster, in the hope 
of getting some lessons. One day, when he was walking sadly 
along, he saw two of the boys belonging to the school trying to set 
a bird- trap, and he asked one what it was for ? The boy told him 
that the schoolmaster was very fond of fieldfkres, and that they 
were setting the trap to catch some. This delighted the poor boy, 
for he recollected Uiat he had often seen a great number of these 
birds in the juniper wood, where they came to eat the berries, and 
he had no doabt but be could catch some. 

The next day the little boy borrowed an old basket of hi4 
mother, and when he went to the wood he had the great delight to 
eatch two fieldfares. He put them in the basket, and, tying an old 
handkerchief over it, he took them to the schoolmaster^s house. 
Just as he arrived at the door, he saw the two little boys who had 
been setting the trap, and with some alarm he asked them if they 
had caught any birds. They answered in the negative ; and the 
boy, his heart beating with joy, gained admittance into the schooU 
master's presence. In a few words he told how he had seen the 
boys setting the trap, and how he had caught the birds, to bring 
them as a present to the master. 

** A present, my good boy V* cried the schoolmaster ; *' you do 
not look as if you oeuld afford to make presents. Tell me your 
price, and I will pay it to you, and thank you besides." 

** 1 would rather give them to you^ sir, if you please,'' said the 
boy. 

The sdioolmaster looked at the boy as he stood before him, with 
bare head and feet, and ragged trowsers that reached only half-way 
down his naked legs. " Yon are a very singular boy 1" said he i 
^' but if you will not take money, you must tell me what I can do 
fer you ; as I cannot aeeept your present without doing something 
for it in return. Is there anything I can do for yon ?" 

" Oh, yes V* said the boy, trembling with delight ; '* you can 
do for me what I should like better than anything else." 
** What is that f" asked the schoolmaster, smiling. 
" Teach me to read," cried the boy, falling on his knees ( " oh, 
d«ar, kind sir, teach me to read." 

The schoolmaster complied. The boy came to him at all his 
leisure hours, and learnt so rapidly, that the schoolmaster reoom* 
mended him to a nobleman who resided in the neighbourhood. 
This gentleman, who was as noble in his mind as in his birth, 
patronised the poor boy, and sent him to school at Ratisbon. The 
boy profited by his opportunities, and when he rose, as he soon 
did, to wealth and honours, he adopted two fieldfares as his arms." 
" What do you mean !" cried the bishop's friend. 
*' I mean," returned the bishop, with a smile, ** that the poor 
bey was mtsxlp." 



THE FUTURE LIFE. 

How shall I know thee in the sphere which keep* 

The disembodied spirits of the dead. 
When all of thee that time could wither sleeps, 

And perishes among the dust we tread ? 

For I shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain 

If there I meet thy gentle presence not. 
Nor hear the voice I love, nor read again 

In thy serenest eyes the tender thought. 

Will not thy own meek heart demand me there ? 

That heart whose fondest throbs to me were given : 
My name on earth was ever in thy prayer, 

Shall it be banished from thy tongue in heaven ? 

In meadows fanned by heaven's life-breathing wind. 
In the resplendence of that glorious sphere, 

And larger movements of the unfettered mind. 
Wilt thou forget the love that joined us here ? 

The love that lived through all the stormy past, 
And meekly with my harsher nature bore, 

And deeper grew, and tenderer, to the last^ 
Shall it expire with life^ and be no mpre t 

A happier lot than mine, and laiger light 
Await thee there, for thou hast bowed thy will 

In cheerful homage to the rule of right, 
And Invest all, and rendered good for ill. 

For me, the sordid cares in which I dwell, 
Shrink and consume the heart as heat the scroU, 

And wrath has left its scar — that fire of hell 
Has left its frightftd scar upon my soul. 

Yet though thou wear'st the glory of the sky, 
Wilt thou not keep the same beloved name, 
The same fair thoughtftd brow, and gentle eye^^ 
' Lovelier in heaven's sweet climate, yet the mat ! 

Shalt thou not teach me, in that calmer home. 
The wisdom that I learned so ill in this — 

The wisdom that is love,— till I become 
Thy fit eompanion in that land of bliss ? 

9V. C, Bfjmu, 



IS 8P0M61 ▲ VSfilTAALB OR AN ANIMAL f 

The sponge is allowed now to be a living being ; but it long 
remained a question, whether it was a vegetable or an animal one* 
Its animality is now the belief of the best naturalists. It is 
described as fixed and torpid ; of various forms, composed of net- 
work fibres, or of masses of small species interwoven togeUier, and 
dothed with a gelatinous flesh, full of small moulhs on its surface, 
by which it absorbs and rejects water. The offidnalis species, or 
common sponge, is found in the Archipelago, the Mediterranean, 
and in the Indian Ocean* adhering to rocks by a broad bate. It 
often is seen with some small stones, shells and partieles of sand 
indosed within its cells, and is sosMtimes plereed and gnawed by 
marine animals Into irregular winding cavities ; but it gives no 
indication of a sensitiveness greater than that of plants. The 
Oeulata species, in the British Seas, is from five to ten inches 
high. One kind, on the rocks of Guinea, has a stem as thick as a 
finger, and branches as quills, surrounded with email obtuse shaggy 
tufts. Some are in the fresh-water I and OM, in thaaeaaa, if luU 
if ge&atiuQUS fiesb. 
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COVETS or JUSTICB AMONa THB 0KOW8. 

ThOM eztraordinaiy aMombUet, which may be oaUed erow<ooiirt8, are 
obaerred here (in the Faroe Idands) aa weU aa In the Scotch ialeas they 
collect in great nnmbera aa if they had been all aanmioned for the oocaaion. 
A few of the flock dt with drooping heada; othera aeem aa grare aa if they 
were jodgea, and aome are exceedingly aotlre and noiay. like lawyera and 
wftneaaea : in the oonraa of aboat half an hour the company generally die- 
perae ; and it ia not nnoommon, after they hare flown away, to And one or 
two UttdmA on the apot.— £aiufr# DctcriptUm qfthe Feroe Itlandt. 

PALBT. 

Thia great man, whoae mind waa ao iwnarkably expert, waa partioDlatly 
dnmay in body. *<IwaaneTeragoodhorBeman,''heuaedto8ayof himaelf, 
«• and when I followed my father on a pony of my own, on my flrat Joomey 
to Cambridge, I fdl olT aeren timea: I waa lighter then than I am now, and 
my falla were not likely to be aeriooa. My father, on hearing a thump, 
would tnm hia head half aside and say, * Take care of thy money, lad.' **— 
Mtaaiefi Memoirt cfl>r, TiOty, 

YOUTHFUL SPIRIT. 

Mr. Urqnhart visited Alyzea, a city which, he tells ns, onoe poaaeased the 
** Labouraof Hercolea,'' by Lyaippna, and ** the walla" whereof •* are in the 
beat Hellenio atyle.** 

•* The excitement which the arrival of Europeana everywhere produced, 
waa here called forth in a most striking manner. They thronged round me, 
•nzionaly inquiring where the limits really were to be ; and when I told 
them that th^ were without, they stood like men who had listened to a 
aentenceof death. A flne, intelligent boy. certainly not more than ten yeara 
of age, and iriio for an hour had been leadiog me about the ruina, exdaimed, 
'We never will allow theTurka to come here again !' * Will you prevent 
them, my little man r said L With a look and attitude full of Indignation, 
be replied, • You may laugh, if you please, but the Turks wHl never take 
alive even a little child. I would shoot my sister,' pointing to a giil older 
than hlmadf, « aooner than that ahe should again be made a slave.* "— 
Vtq^ihwrt^n SplHi </ the Bait, 

A GOOD COMPANIOlf. 
A oompanion that ia cheerful, and firee from swearing and senrriloua 
diaoooraa, la worth gold. I love each mirth aa doea not make fHenda 
ashamed to look upon eadi other next morning ; nor men, that cannot weU 
bear It, to repent the money they spend when they be warmed with drink. 
And take thia for a rule : you may pick out auch times and such compa- 
nions, that you may make yourselvea merrier for a little than a great deal 
of money ; for ** 'tis the company, and not the charge, that makes the 
inst''-.rMa* WaUoH, 

DBBB FOBB8T8 OP SCOTLAND. 
Many are stm Ibe deer-forests of Scotland, but tbej are not what they 
werCi Qnoe a whole forest was dedicated to the service of the diaae alone. 
Tou might have travelled from Banflbhire to Ben Nevis without deviating 
ft«n the region possessed by the noUe Huntly. Bntheiland, throughout 
the whole of ita extent, was one prodigious forest, andao it atHl is, although 
the introdnctkm of sheep-fuming has made it loee its old pre-eminence. 
We need not mention more : the time has been, and it is not yet far distant, 
when a herd of deer waa to be found on every mountain north of the Taj, 
and the alaughter at each tinckel waa as great as that of the doloroua hunt 
which oauaed the flght of Chevy Chase. Did we say north of the Tay ? 
Tbe time haa been when a fairer forest than any in the rugged Hij^ilanda 
grew on the banka of Ettrick and of Yarrow, and ** down by Tevtotdale." 
That forest haa been sung by many a bard, and, though now destroyed (all 
Baveafow<ddtreeaonthebanksandscaur8of St Mary's Lake, melancholy 
memorlala of the reat !), will flourish In memory aa long aa the Scottish 
Binstrelay ia anng, and the deoda which it celebratea remembered with 
•flbotion and with pride. Yea, the daya have indeed altered since 
M King James and a* his companSe 
Rade down the Meggat glen ;*' 
and the edhoaa of Lodh Skene will never more be wakened by the baying of 
the boond and merry blast of the horn l^Sporting Mogagint, 

TALOUB. 

I love the man that ia modestly valiant; that atln not till hemostneedi^ 
and then to pnrpooe.— 0. FeKham, 

PISBIKO COBMOmANTS AND PIOHTINO aUAlLS IN CHINA. 
Tbe Ashing cormorant, which Is trained to dive and catdh the unwary 
flsh, proves very usefU. To prevent it fkom swallowing its prey, an Iron 
ring ia put around ita neck, so that It is obliged to deUver Its quota to Ita 
owner. It la aa well trained aa the falcon In Europe, and seldom laila to 
return to ita maeter, who rewards ItefldeUtybjfSMdtaig it with the oflUsof 
tbe flsh it haa caught On the coast, a great number of curlews are to be 
found. <^uails, whidi are to be met with in great quantltlea In the north, 
are greatly valued by the Chineee, on account of their lighting qnalitiea. 
They eany them about in a bag, which hangs from their girdle, treat them 
with great care, and bfow oocasiuoally n reed, to rouse their fleroeness. 
When the bird is duly waahed, which is done very carefully, they put him 
vider a sieve with hie antagonht, atrew a little Barbadoea millet on tbe 
8raand,8oa8t0 8tlmnlatatheenvyof the twoquaUs: tbay very soon oom* 
mcnce a flght, and the owner of the victor wins the prise. Good flirting 
VmOIs aeU at an enoniioiia price, and are mndi hi reqQeirt«--G'ifto{<^« Clf no. 



CHINB8B APB0BISM8. 
He who toils with pafai will eat with pleaaure. No duna outside, and bo 
doctors within. Forbearanoe Is a domestio Jewel. Something la learned 
every time a book is opened. Tostopthehandistheway to stop the month. 
Who aims at excellence will be above medioority ; who aims at madfocrUgr 
wiU faU short of it— 2%«C%(fi«M. »y /. J^. Davit, Btq, 

OBIGIN OP BUTTBBPLIBS. 



When Jupiter and Jano*e wedding waa aolemnlaedofold,tbefodawci« 
all invited to the least, and many noble men besides. Among the rest onmn 
Chryaalua, a Persian prince, bravdy attended, rich In g(dden attires. In w 
robee, with a mi^Jestioal preeence— bat otherwise an aaae. Tbe gods, siiiilin 
him come in such pomp and atate, roee up to give him place ; but Jupiter, 
perceiving that he waa a light phantastick. Idle fallow, turned film and hto 
proud followers into butterfliee: and ao Uiey continue still {for aught I 
know to the contrary), roving about In pied coata, and are called Cbryan- 
lldes by the wiser sort of men ; that is, golden ontsides, drones, flies, and 
things of no worth.^BMrfen. 

SOUTVDB. 

He had need to be weU UBderiaid that knows how to entertain tbe ttaa 
and himself with bis own thou^ts. Company, variety of employments or 
recreations, may wear out the day with the emptiest hearts; but when a 
man hath no society but himself, no task to set himself upon but wbnt 
arises from his own bosom, surriy, if ho have not a good stock of former 
noti<nis, or an Inward mint of new, he shall aoon run out of all, and, aa 
some forlorn bankrupt, grow weary of himself.— ^0Mb«!p HaU, 

BBCBBATION. 
Make thy reoreatfon servant to thy busfaiess, leat then beoene riave to (by 
recreation. When thou goest up into the mountain, leave this ssrvant In the 
valley ; when thou goest to the city, leave him fai the euburbe; and remenn 
her, the eervant must not be greater than the master.— ^varfef. 

MABCB OP TTMBBBLLAS. 
When umbrellaa marched flrst into this quarter (Blairgowrie), thej w«n 
sported only by the minister and the laird, and wore looked upon by tbe 
oomnum class of people as a perfect phenomenon. One day. Daniel M n 
went to pay his rent to Colonel M'Pherson, at Blairgowrie House: wben 
about to return, it came on a shower, and the cokmel politely dTcted him 
the loan of an umbrella, which was politely and proudly aoocf>ted of; and 
Daniel, with his bead two or three inches higher than usual, macohed oflT. 
Not long after he had left, however, to the cokmel's surprise, he again seeo 
Danirt posthig towards him with all possible haste, still oVrtopped by hia 
eotltm eanapp (sUk umbrellas were out of the qaesticn in those days), whiob 
he held out, saluting him with— *'Hae, hae. Cornel! thlsU never ds; 
there's no a door in a* my house thatH tak'lt in : my vena barn-door 
winna tak' it in !"— <7I<u^(M9 ConHUutiwal, 

ADTEBSITT. 
The lessons of adversity are often the most benignant when they aeem tbe 
most severe. Tbe depression cf vanity aometfanea ennobles the feeUag. 
The mind which does not wholly sink under misficirtnne rises above It more 
lofty than before, and is strengthened by aflHotion.— Clkmcvir. 

POISONOUS BBAOS. 

Those beautlftil red seeds with a black spot brought tnm India, which m« 
aometimeswom as omamentaof dress, are said by tbe nativea to be eo d»- 
gerous, that the half cf one of them Is anfllcienUy poisonous to destroy a 
man. This account, however, seems to exceed probability ; but that they have 
a very prcjadtoial quaUty I have no doubt ; for within my own knowledge 
I have seen an extraordinary effect of the poison of one of theee peas. A poor 
woman who had aome of them given to her, and who did notoboosa to be at 
the expense of having them drilled to make a »ww*v]g^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ j,^ 
hot water till they were sufficiently soft to be perforated with a large needle. 
In performing this operation, she accidentally wounded her flnger, whUk 
soon swdled and became very painful, the swelUng extending to tbe whole 
band; and It was a considerable time before ahe reoo f ew d the me of it 
The botankal name of the pbmt that produces thispsa Is Abnu arveete- 
rius.-^ElewunU qftht Seienee qfBotanp, «# ertoMitked bp Limunu. 

BCONOICT. 
All to whom want Is terrible, upon whatever principle, on^t to thfaik 
thenuelvee obliged to learn the sage maxims of our parsfanonious anceoton, 
and attabi tbe aalutaiy arte of oontraetingexpettee: lor without eoonomy 
none can be rich, and with it few can be poor. The men power oC saviv 
what Is already fai our hands must be of eaqr acquisition to every mind : and 
as the example of Lord Bacon may show that the hlgheet faiteUect cannot 
safely neglect It, a tho u san d in etan o ee eveiy day prove that tbe hnmbleel 
may praotise It with saooesa— JbisiMen 

SBCBBTS OP COMPOBT. 

Though sometimes enuOl evils, like Invisible bisects, faifllot pabi, and a 
single hah> may stop a vast maoUne. yet the dilef eeoret of oomfort lice in 
not suffBring trifles to vex one, and fai prudently cultivating an under- 
growth of smaU pleasuree, ahice very few great onea, alasl areletonkw 
Uum.^Sharp*i B$sap$, ^ 
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PREACHERS AND FREACHINQ IN LONDON.* 

SuNDAT in London it indeed a motley thing ; and to the pro- 
Tincialist, who pays a visit to the metropolis daring summer, mast 
present a carious sabject for speculation. In the morning of a 
fine sammer Sunday, there is a stillness in the atmosphere which 
contrasts strongly with the jarring chaos of sounds that stuns the 
ears on the six secular days. Groups of working men may be seen 
at comers, or sauntering up and down, or loitering about the doors 
of the public-houses ; barbers are busy in their vocation ; butchers, 
green-grocers, butter-men, and other venders of kitchen wares, 
are waiting for that portion of the Saturday's late-paid wages 
which has not yet reached them; and omnibuses are ahready 
beginning to be filled with slaves of the desk, the counter, or the 
workshop, who are anxious to escape to the outskirts. Bells of 
many tones begin to ring over the huge city ; carriages convey 
stately inmates to church and chapel ; and well-dressed crowds 
poor forth on foot Idlers hang over the parapet of London 
bridge, gazing on the busy scene below; steamers are smoking, 
hissing, and cramming. Eleven o'dock arrives, and the public- 
houses dose their doors, and eject their customers; while the 
bakers' shops remain open a little longer, to receive the latest- 
made pie, or the recently-bought round of beef or leg of mutton, 
with which some dawdler hurries over, still asseverating that she 
" aint a bit too late." 

This may be called the first act of the living drama ; now for the 
second. About six hundred places of worship, large and small, 
from the spired diurch to the humbler hall or room, contain con- 
gregations of all opinions, and join in varied services. Working 
men in the outskirts are dressing their portions of garden-ground. 
Mothers and daughters, in streets containing a working popula- 
tion, are busily employed in scrubbing and cleaning, and preparing 
for the dinner at one ; Sunday's dinner being the all-important 
dinner of the week. The streets are comparatively quiet, but the 
great thoroughfSues are busily thronged. Here and there a street 
preacher gathers a small group around him. Walkers, as they 
pass a church or chapel, look in, to see or hear what is going on. 
But, on the whole, the second act, which lasts from eleven till one, 
is a period of quietness and repose. 

At one o'clock commences an entirely new portion of the 
London Sunday. The churches and diapels are emptying; the 
public-houses open, and pot-boys, in clean shirts and aprons, 
sslly out with their porter, and make the bye-streets to echo with 
their cry ; fathers, sons, mothers, daughters, and servants, stream 
out from bakers' shops, and send abroad a savoury smell of pies and 
pork, beef and pudding ; and the whole worid of London, except 
the fashionable world and its imitators, sit down to dinner. Three 
o'clock draws on, and the public-houses are shut once more. But 
those who have staid at home to eat their dinner now go forth to 
enjoy the fresh air. It is afternoon at the east end, and morning 
at the west From four till six the fashionable world wheels out, 

* The Metropolitan Polpit ; or. Sketches of the most popular Preachers 
is London. TwoTolomes. London, Virtue, 18391 



to see the beasts in the Zoological Gardens in the Regent*8 Park, 
or to get an appetite for dinner in Hyde Park. But Greenwich 
Park swarms with those who have already dined, and who are 
dunned by female ** touters," all obligingly tormenting passengers, 
by asking if they will step in and take tea. As the fashionable 
world rolls homeward to dinner, to close their morning, and begin 
their day, the religious world comes forth to hear the evening 
sermon. Meantime, roads and river are alive ; — steam-boats and 
small boats smoke, jostle, and float on the river ; and omnibuses, 
coaches, gigs, and tradesmen's light carts, swarm on the. highways. 
Pvblic-houses, re-opened at five, expect a choice portion of 
<mstom daring the remainder of the evening ; and tea-gardens in 
the suburbs, after a winter fut, look for a summer feast on 
Sundays. 

There may be about eight hundred clergymen and religious 
teachers employed in London on a Sunday. What are they doing ? 
Busy, doubtless ; and as doubtless is there a prodigious outpouring 
of intellect and eloquence during a Sunday's ministrations. Busy, 
earnest, and sealous many of them are ; but the amount of intellect 
and eloquence distributed amongst the London congregations on a 
Sunday is not exceedingly high. Out of the whole eight hundred 
—of whom at least six hundred must be considered as men of 
education, many of them scholars, and, we presume, all of them 
devoted to their work, andgiring their time to it, — not more than 
a dozen or eighteen could be picked out, whose mental qualifica- 
tions rise above mediocrity. Preaching is no part of Christianity 
itse^; it is but a human means of recommending the truths of 
Christianity ; and as it deals with the highest interests of huma« 
nity, the very highest powers of the human intellect should be 
devoted to it. But the general level of London preaching is low. 
If it were possible for a man to go round all the churches and 
chapels of the metropolis in a day, and to listen to all the sermong 
preached, he would be annoyed at the small amount of solid 
instruction and wisdom he could extract from the mass. Many 
earnest men he would assuredly have heard — ^many sealously 
affected to their work, and anxious to do good. But, if he were a 
man of any scriptural information at all, he would be surprised, as 
he walked from church to chapel, to hear how frequently the same 
common-places were repeated— how often assertions went in place 
of proofs — how often an entire hour would be filled up with a 
torrent of words. In truth, any auditor, of the slightest mental 
activity, and accustomed to pulpit oratory, might, in nineteen 
cases out of every twenty, as soon as a London preacher gave out 
his text, anticipate the entire scope of the discourse, — ^if, in fact, 
he could not lay down the heads, and guess the paragraphs. 

This lamentable waste of moral and intellectual power* and 
opportunity is followed by many bad results. Ministers of very 
ordinary capacity are elevated into demigods, and become the 
worshipped, each of a coterie. Within their charmed circle, they 
hare a certain potency ; out of it, they are powerless. To dissent 
from the extravagant adulation bestowed on ** our own minister," 
is to provoke almost the certainty of hatred from some people ; 
while the character of any other clergyman, equally good and 
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eqtudi J dever, vm be freely canTaesed in their presence. Eech 
congregation maT be taid, to a certain eitent, to bottle ap its own 
Cbristianitjr for Ha own vse — the ** wells of salvation'' are made 
private property. And while particular ministers are worshipped 
and run after, their very defects are marked, and changed into 
virtnes, and, in the strong langnage of Dr. Chalmers, they are 
borne onwards amid ** the hosannahs of a drivelling generation." 

If any proof be required of oar assertionsi or rather of our 
opinions, we would point to the volumes which haye led us to make 
these remarks. We do not set up for critics, and have no ambi' 
tion to undertake the ungracious and sometimes spiteful task of 
reviewing books. But here are two handsome-looking volumes, 
got up by an author, who boasts of having had 20,000 copies sold 
of his ** Random RMoUections of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons," and 15,000 copies of his ** Great Metropolis." The 
author has some facility in sketching the externals of a character, 
and has a lively, gossiping style ; and as he professes to have 
picked up his information amongst religious people, we must 
(after allowing for the artist's defects) take his picture as some- 
thing like a resemblance. Let us see, then, what he tells us about 
London preachers and preaching. To do justicCf however, to thQ 
subject, we must premise, that the writer has a most indiscrimi- 
nating and capacious swallow ; he believes most religiously every- 
thing he hears; takes an apocryphal story, which h^ been 
appropriated to half-a-doien individuals, on the faith of the last 
person who repeated it ; and makes Qome ludicrous blunders. 

As an instance of the letter, take the following about the late 
well-known Dr. Waugh : — 

** Perhaps of all quotations which he ever made from profkne 
writers, none surpriMd his people so much as ope lie made from 
one of Bums^M songs, on a sacramental occasion. 1 am indebted 
for the anecdote to a lady who was at the time, and continued till 
his death, one of his members. The communicants were seated 
at the sacramental table, and he, according to the custom of the 
Presbyterian church of Sootlaud, was addressing them, or, as it is 
technically calledf * serviqg the table,' previous to the distribution 
of the elements. In the middle of his address he said, as nearly 
as my informant could remember the words, * You are all, commu* 
nicants, acouainted with the popular song of your countryman, in 
which, speaking of the warm afection which a lassie cherishes for 
her lover, be represents her saying, 

\ 6ls very foot, there^s musie In't, 
As he comes up the stairs.' 

A feeling of surprise at a quotation from such a writer as Burns^ 
on such a solemn occasion as that on which they were at the time 
met, was simultaneously experienced by all present ; and every one 
wondered in his own mind how the Doctor could convert #^ch 
lines to a spiritual purpose. He soon satisfied them on the point," 
^c. &c 

Now, we fancy our English readers are all acquainted with the 
popular song of ** Nae luck about the house," and are aware, not 
only that it was n^t written by Bums, but that, instead of being an 
upression of *' the warm affection which a lassie cherishes for her 
lover," the song is the joyous outpouring of a wife on hearing of 
the safe arrival of her husband. We dare say, if Dr. Waugh did 
quote the lines, he quoted them correctly, in that sense, so fami- 
liar to Scottish theology, that <* the husband is the bead of the 
wife, even as Christ is the head of the church." The matter, 
however, is too refined to be appreciated by our worthy author, 
who, nevertheless, is reputed to be himself a Scotchman : he heard 
the story ; it was enough ; and accordingly made a '< prief '' in his 
Bote-book. 

Again, speaking of the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Wriothesley Noel, 
the well-known minister of St. John's Chapel, Bedford-row, he 
exclaims, ** Oh ! it is a delightful thing to see a man, whose rank 
and fortune and accomplishments would ensure his ready admis- 
sion into the very highest circles of society, and whose nearest 
relations constantly associate with the ilite of the land, choosing 
rather to be the humble, self-denying minister of Christ, than to 
enjoy the fascinating, though, in a moral sense, too often fatal, 
pleasures of fitfhionable Ufe !' To thU he appends a note, in 
which, he coolly informs us, " Lord Famham, his brother, and 
Lady Famham, his sister-in-law, form part of the household of 
the Queen." If one name is, to our author, just as good as 
another, he might, out of respect to bis readers, before he com- 
mitted this information to press, have looked into a Ptenny 
Almanac, and, perhaps have substituted the name of Lady Barbara 
for that of the two Famhams. 

Such are specimens of our author's /oc/f— here is one of hifl 



optntoRf . Speaking of earnestness in preadiing, he says, '* I can 
conceive it quite possible that a preacher's mind may be so deeply 
interested in the truths he is nroclaimiag, as to impart a more than 
ordinary vehemence to his manner, without in the slightest degree 
transgressing the dictates of a sound judgment. WMtfield was a' 
striking instance in point. He threw his whole heart and soul into 
his sermons, and his manner altogether vras of the most impas- 
sioned kind of which we can form imy copception ; and yet we 
know, from his published discourses, that there wa$ nothing 
extravagant in hie matter** And this is said of Whitfield ! €Nf 
him, who from the pulpit called on the an|^ Gabriel to stop ere 
he entered the sacred portals ! Of him whose preaching matter 
was one continued extravagance, only redeemed by his earnest- 
ness, and the almost inimitable artificial skill of his manner ! 

We have noticed these incidental matters^ merely to show that 
we are quite aware of the vo/ue of the volumes we are noticing i 
still, we think that the book is not an absolute caricature ; and 
though, we doubt not, many clergymen, as well as their friends, 
will have no great reason to be flattered, still one may see from it 
that the superficial author fismcies that he has hit off some atrikiflf 
likenesses. The book is mainly oomposed of twaddling storiei 
picked up in religious coteries, and is a sort of indiscriminate 
daub, wherein every clergyman described is lauded as great, good, 
and clever. The author tells the following indelicate story aboil 
the late Rev. Matthew Wilks. 

This reverend gentleman, according to our authority, WM tcij 
anxious to get up a matrimonial connexion between a brother 
minister and a lady of fortime. He accordingly sent him with a 
letter of introduction, which ran thus :— 

** My daar Madam—Allow mo to introduce to you my worthy trknd. Use 
Bov. Mr. A 

<'IfyQu*reaoai, 
Youllsmcllarat! 

«« Yours truly. Matt. WiLsa.* 

This very creditable epist)e is accompanied by a descriptive narra- 
tion, about how the lady was confused, and the gentleman was 
confVised, and how they recovered their confusion, and how the 
gentleman waited on the lady afterwards without ^e interrentien 
of any such introductory epistles, and bow they got happ^y 
married. 

Of Rowland Hill, on whose memory is plastered almost every odi) 
or droll story that is told of eccentric clergymen, we have, amongst 
others, the following. It seems that a number of ministers were 
assembled in th0 houK of a friend, and, in converaation, bad got 
over head and ears in the prol^dities of the origin of moral eri], 
and the freedom of the will. " Mr. Hill lud all the while been 
alternately reading a book and looking out at a window which com* 
manded a rather pleasant prospect* When the party had finished 
their discussioni one of them remarked to Mr. Hill that he had not 
expressed bis opinion on the point in difp\ite. The remark iru 
echoed and re-echoed by nearly all present, when at last one of 
them, who was a great stickler for the f^edem of the will, ask«l 
him poiot*blank bis opinion on the solqect * Mr. JL' said Mr« 
Hill, turning himself to tho gentleman in whose house Uie . 
werei — ' Mr. R., I havp b^u amused with a pig of yours whi< 
was running about on the greet^tward helow Uie window, [de 
window, be it recollected, ** commanded a rather pleasant pi#« 
spect,"] while you were all bnmersed in metaphjmot* Po«t yovf 
pig shave ?' 

" Every one present loqked at the other in utter amasement at 
the oddity of the question. Mr. R. replied, with a sort of sraJJe* 
< Shave, Mr. Hill ! who ever heard of a pig diaving ?* [ay, mho 9] 

*' «Thffu yowr pig 4oe« n^ ihaTo, 4oqs ih^?' mtpmipft^A ^ 
eccentric old genUeman. 

*' * No — certainly not,'' replied th^ other. [A very proper oai 
decided answer.] 

** < And why does she not shave V was Mr. HUl'snextqwatie*. 

'* This was confusion worse confounded. Mr. R, know «fl 
what anewer to return to the guergf q.nd accordingly Heeitatod at 
\f thinking what he might to tag, 

'* ' Ah ! you can't answer my question, I perceive,' observed 
Mr. Hill. The continued silenoe of Mr. R., as well as that of the 
company, was a virtual admission that the interrogatory was a 
poser. 

'* * Then,' said Mr. Hill, ailer a moment's pause, still address 
ing himself to Mr. R., ' then I must answer it myself. Your pig 
does not sit upon her hind legs, and shave like animala of the 
biped class, simply because she has not the wUl.* " 

We should have thought that the reason why a pig does not 
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thtLft, is fimply because there are neither razors nor barbers in a 
piggish commiinity ; and that a calf don't wear breeches, because it 
has got no tailor. But, in the words of our author, " it were 
impossible" to depart ^m this pig's story, without gifing the 
winding-up reflections, which may be taken as a general specunen 
of how to improve a joke. 

" It were impossible to describe the effect which this happy 
p&aoe of ridicule of those who can dogmatise with so much eomplik' 
cency on matters which are utterly beyond their comprehension, 
had on all present. Every one felt more mortified than another, 
and each came to a resolution in his own mind, that if he ever 
again engaged in a dispute respecting the freedom of the will, it 
would not be in the presence of Rowland Hill." (! I !) 

We must pass from the dead to the living ; and shall begin with 
the Rev. Henry Melvill, of Camden Chapd, Camberwell, who is, 
in the words of our sketcher, '* the most popular preacher in 
London. I am doing no injustioe to other ministers, whether in 
tiie church or out of it, in saying this. The fact is not only sus- 
ceptible of proof, but is often proved in a manner which all must 
admit to be couclusive. When a sermon is advertised to be 
preached by Mr. Melvill, in any church or chapel in the metro- 
polis, the number of strangers attracted to the particular place is 
inTariably greater than is ever drawn together in the same church 
or chapel, when any of the other popular ministers in London are 
Appointed to preach on a precisely snnilar occasion." 

Mr. Melvill, it seems, ** only preaches one sermon on the 
Sunday, and does not preach at all during the week." ** His 
discourses," contioues our gossip, " ought to be finished compo- 
•Itiona ; for I am assured by those who know him, that, on an 
average, he devotes from seven to eight hours each day, during 
six days of the week, to the preparation of the sermon which he 
delivers on the Sabbath evening. He shuts himself up in his 
study, refusing to be seen by any visitors, except in very peculiar 
circumstanoes, for the above length of time, every day, from 
Monday till Saturday. And when thus as completely shut out 
from the world as if buried in one of the cloisters of some monas- 
tery, he presses all the powers of his mind, and all his varied 
reading, into his service, while preparing for his pulpit exhibition 
on the following Sunday evening. He displays as much solicitude 
about the composition of each successive sermon, as if that 
sermon, instead of being heard by only 2,500 persons, were to be 
pleached to the entire population of the kingdom." 

At least forty hours every week spent on the oomposition of a 
tingle sermon ! Where did our gossip get his information ? 

4' The personal appearance of the reverend gentleman is far 
from being striking. He has a small, thin fisce, with features 
whioh are by no means calculated to inspire the spectator with an 
impression of his being a man of superior intellect. His eyes are 
less than Uie average sise, and are of a light blue. His forehead 
Ss straight, but not very hieh. His complexion is of a darkish 
hue, and would at times lead to the conclusion that his ardour in 
the discharge of his ministerial duties, or some other cause, had to 
tome extent affected his health." *' Some time ago, while the pas- 
■■get of his chapel were most densely crowded by strangers anxious 
to hear him prMch, he obe«rved an old and firail man among the 
number. He immediately cmened the door of his own pew, in 
which there was just room ior one more person, and desired the 
aged infirm man to step into it, and take a seat. What made 
the act more kind and condescending, was the circumstance of 
there beii^ so many iadiet and gentlemen in the crowded passages. 
The reading of the service had but just commenced, and Mr. 
MehriU twr^d up the rarious parts of the Prayer-book which the 
clerk referred to, and shared the book with the old man. The 
latter was so overcome with a sense of Mr. Melvill's condescend- 
ing kindness, that he could not refrain from shedding tears whUe 
he thought of it" 

We know not which most to admire in this anecdote :~the 
exquisite delicacy which marvels that an aged infirm man should 
be preferred to stout ladies and gentlemen, or the fawning, adula- 
tion which talks about ** condescending kindness." 

Another very popular preacher belonging; to the establishment. 
it the Rev. Thomas Dale, vicar of St. Bride's, Fleet-street, and 
owning lecturer in St. Sepulchre's, Snow-hill. *' Though his 
ditoourses exhibit ali the traces of great care in the preparation, 
I never could observe anything either about them or him which 
oould justify the opinion, that when addressing his people he is 
more solicitous about what should be thought of himsdf at ■ man 



of talent, than about the faithful and effectual exhibition of the 
truth. His manner has all the appearance of sincerity about it. 
No one could hear him, even for a few minutes, without quitting 
the place with a thorough conviction, that his heart is in the 
work." ** Mr. Dale's personal appearance is not imposing. Hi 
is under the middle stature, but rather firmly made. In bis gai$ 
he has a slight stoop. Usually when walking in the streets, hit 
eyes look towards the pavement, as if he were lost in contempla- 
tion. I believe hie mind is often occupied with some train of 
thought f when proceeding along the streets or lanes of London, 
His complexion is of a dark p«Je, if there be not a contradiction 
in the expression. His face is somewhat thin ; his brow is narrow, 
and slightly contracted. His eyebrows are prominent and pro- 
jecting. His features — " but we shall not give any more of Mr« 
Dale's marks. 

With the exception of Mr. Dale, the few clergymen of tht 
established church in London, who are run after, preach in epis« 
copal chapels, in most cases purchased for them by their friends. 
Such is the case with Mr. Melvill ; Baptist Wriothesley Noel 
preaches in St. John's Chapel, Bedford-row, of which the late 
well-known Cecil was minister ; and the Rev. Thomas Mortimer 
preaches in Gray's-inn-lane Chapel, which was purchased by himv 
self, aided by lus friends. The Rev. T. J. Judkin, of Somers'v 
town Chapel, '* is,'' says our author, "what is called a lady't 
preacher. He is greatly run after by the sex. Even when ht 
preaches in any church or chapel in the neighbourhood, there it 
alwsys a marked preponderance of ladies among his hearers." 

Amongst preachers of the Scotch church in Jjondon, " the Rev* 
John Cumming, of Crown-court Church, Little Russel- street, 
Covent-garden, is one of the most rising preachers of any denomi- 
nation in the metropolis. When he accepted the pastoral chargt 
of the church and congregation in Crown-court, five years ago, 
the number of his stated hearers did not exceed eighty : now tho 
average attendance is between four hundred and fifty and five 
hundred." He is only thirty years of age, and, *' from the footing 
he has already gahied in the metropolis, and with the advantaget 
of youth and energy, and enterprise, on his side, he has the 
prospect before him, if his life be spared, of a lengthened career." 

There are several very clever men among the Independents, of 
whom Professor Vaughan, and the Rev. Thomas Binney, of Weigh- 
house Chapel, London-bridge, may, on the wholti be considered 
as the most intellectual. 



A BUFFALO HUNT. 

A PAETY of boors had gone out to hunt a herd of buffaloes, 
which were grazing on a piece of marshy ground, interspersed with 
groves of yellow-wad and mimosa trees, on the very spot where tho 
village of Somerset is now built. As they could not convot 
niently get within shot of the game without crossing part of the 
valliie, or marsh, which did not afford a safe passage for horses. 
they agreed to leave their steeds in charge of their Hottentots, and 
to advance on foot ; thinking that, if any of the buffaloes should 
turn upon them, it would be easy to escape by retreating acrost 
the quagmire, which, though passiable for man, would not support 
the weight of a heavy quadruped. They advanced accordingly, 
and, under covert of the biTshes, approached the game with such 
advantage, that the first volley brought down three of the herd, 
and so severely wounded the great bull-leader, that he dropped on 
his knees, bellowing furiously. Thinking him mortally wounded, 
the foremost of the huntsmen issued firom the covert, and begaa 
reloading hit muaket as he advanced to give him a finishing shot. 
But, no sooner did the infuriated animal see hit fbo in front of 
him, than he sprang up and rushed headlong upon him. Thf 
man, throwing down his heavy gun, fled towards the ouagmire i 
but the beast was so close upon him that he despaired of escapiog« 
in that direction, and, turning suddenly round a clump of copse- 
wood, began to climb an old mimosa-tree which stood at one side 
of it 'The raging beast, however, wat too quick for him. 
Bounding forward with a roar, which my informant described at 
being one of the most frightful sounds he ever heard, he eaughl 
the unfortunate man with his terrible horns, just as he had nearly 
escaped his reach, and tossed him into the air with such force, 
that the body fell, dreadftdly mangled, into a cleft of the tree. 
The buffalo ran round the tree once or twice, apparently looking 
for the man, until, weakened with loss of blood, he agaiil sank on 
his knect. The rest of the party, reoovering ftiom their oonfhsioa, 
then came up and despatched him, though too late to save their 
comrade, whose body wat hanging in the ti^ qilte dMdt^iVii^. 
bb2 
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LEIPZIG FAIR. 

Twice in each year material for conversation abounds in 
Leipzig. A complete stranger may then be addressed without 
having recourse to that hackneyed subject, the weather ; for one 
has only to say, " How goes the mart ? " « Is the mart good ? ** 
^ How many bankmpts are we to have ?" AH this is quite allow- 
able to do, and thus an acquaintance is commenced. 

These time-killing moments annually occur at Easter and 
Michaelmas, and are weU known to the trading world. There 
la also a smaller mart, or rather /atr, at the new year. 

Hie Leipxigers are such thorough-going traders, that they must 
keep their hands in, even upon a new-year's day. The weather 
is then too cold to expect a visit from the turbans or caftans of 
the East The great merchants of the west also remain at home ; 
so that the chilly Neujahrmette is generally a mere common- 
place &ir. 

Leipzig is fiimous, as all the world knows, for its unifersity, as 
well as its marts ; but one alternately gives place to the other, 
and before the deafening noise of hammering up the booths begins 
in the streets of Leipzig, the students, the disciples of the muses, 
may be seen pouring out of each of the five city gates, after a 
long half-year of study ; and now they sally forth from Alma 
Mater, with their heads crammed with learning, and their knap- 
tacks with themes, all hurrying and marching homewards, in 
exuberant spirits at the thoughts of the happy meeting with family 
and firiends, and the savoury fiesh-pots reeking with delicious 
odour upon the paternal hearth. 

Scarce are the loud-singing, choral groups of students dear of 
the precincts of the city, ere the Rossplats is sonorous with 
exotic sounds— Asiatic and African,— bawls, growls, roarings, and 
bellowingsl Leipzig's hopeful youths, bare-legged and bare- 
headed, stand staring at tiie imposing figures depictured upon 
canvass, and hung upon the lofty poles which raise their heads 
high above the dusty waggons, which contain the wondrous birds, 
beasts, and reptiles. Next to the wild beasts stands a cabinet of 
wax figures; there may be seen that police master of finesse, 
Fouch^, now no longer to be feared ; Mary Stuart, whose charms 
the vile executioner*s axe was to lay in the dust ; near to this 
unfortunate queen stands Peter the Great of Russia, with the still 
bleeding head of a Strelitzer in his hand. In a neighbouring 
booth may be seen a mystical being— a man covered from head 
to foot with hair ; and the notice informs the wondering gazers 
that he is a native of a country four thousand miles beyond 
Batavia ! How far Batavia is from the Rossplatz few of the 
Leipzig gapers have any idea. But four thousand miles beyond 
Batavia 1 that entirely gravels and floors these clever Leipzigers. 
Once before there was a wonderful nondescript sort of a wild man 
to be seen in this same Rossplatz of Leipzig. The land from 
whence he was said to have come was never seen in any map, or 
described in any geography ; he was a cannibal^ and had been 
tamed with mudi care, lest he might take a fimcy to feed upon 
some of the Leipzigers. He was carefUUy placed in a dusky 
comer, as if it were feared that too much light might induce him 
to break loose, or commit some fearful act of native ferocity. In 
point of intellect he was supposed to be nearly equal to the 
Esquimaux, who can count as far as nine, only this wild man 
eonld neither count, nor speak, but in a growl, half sloth, half 
bear ; yet, notwithstanding, a most learned professor, after much 
profound cogitation, brou^t forth a treatise in flowing Latin, in 
which be gave country, species, nay the very herd, or family, 
where this luiu$ natuwm might perchance be found in the wilds 
of Asia. 

In this same Rossplats of Leipzig might also be seen tumblers, 
horse-riders, monkeys, cockatoos, sugar-plums, and waflle-cakes. 
The atmosphere of the Rossplatz is odorous with the savoury 
smell of -Westphalia ham, smoked sausages, eels, looking like 
dried snakes, henring salad, renowned eel soup, smc^ of countless 
cigan and meerschaums. 

In every inn, hoitei, and bootii, may be heard music, singing. 



harping, waltzing ; and to this add card-playing, billiards, roulette, 
dust, crowding, and elbowing. Such is the phystognomy of ike 
Leipziger Rossplatz, where, during the mart, many onrioM 
scenes are played; but, thanks to a watchful police, serions 
affrays are of rare occurrence. 

Each Leipzig mart, or Mettleb^nf is hdd for three weeks, and 
each week has its own particular name; and in the middle 
of these twenty-one glorious days, two are held as days of 
jubilee, and at night pillars of light, like central suns, illumine 
the entire fair. These days are the Alpha and Omega of the mart, 
and upon these two days, if it does not hail paving-stones, no one 
stays at home, for the gadfly seizes upon all. 

The natives of the East and of the West min^e together in this 
motley throng ; and the mighty human stream, finding the crowded 
streets too narrow and too close to breathe freely in, sally cot aft 
every gate to storm the voirthsehaften (public-houses) in tte 
suburbs ; these are shortly as crowded as Uie houses left behind 
them in the ttadi. Many, finding the nearer houses already ffoSL, 
push forward towards the Rosenthal, for here have two knowing 
fellows, like clever fishers, spread their nets; their namea are 
Kyntschi and Clermont ; they are both restaurateurs, and emnajB 
the people by hundreds to cool their magent with delisMoa iecs. 
The motley throng soon fills every room, nor can entreaty or 
money, at all times, procure refredmients, where the huury of a 
chair is of infinite value. 

Herr Kyntschi takes the people in like shoals of herrings, as^ 
when all his rooms are full, hundreds may be seen wandering in 
the garden, breathing an atmosphere impregnated with the anu^ 
of the narcotic weed. 

'* Robert der Teufel" begins at half-past six, and pleasantly 
beguiles an hour or two later over a glass of grog or punch i yow 
may listen to die gabrieleriy or the MtwaiMer ; dancing is quite 
out of the question; but look to your glass, and take care of 
your toes. 

Brimful of the delights of vulgar sights, and wearied wi& the 
crowding, elbowing, and pushing, the fashionable man, by a kind 
of natural instinct, now makes for the saloon of the Hdtd de 
Pologne, hopbg there, at least, to find a place at the well-eerved 
table ; and if he is so fortunate as to find a vacant place, he haatHy 
seats himself, and rests in luxurious ease from the hbenra of the 
busy day. But immense as this saloon is, countless as are the 
covers, in a very brief space of time every place is oocvpied. 
Those who, being gifted with the virtue of patience (which few 
Germans are without), obtain the much desired seat at last, may 
revel in the delights of the varied hitt and quaff" from homble 
Port to imperial Tokay. Delighted with your good fortune at 
finding yourself with unbroken limbs, blessed with a keen appe- 
tite, you will not be over-particular or critical about the cookery, 
— remember it is the megte, and do not be sparing in your allow* 
ance on this account, nor do not be curious about your wine, and 
smack, and taste, and flavour, neither hold it up to the light, 
expecting to find your nectar as dear as amber, or particularij 
fine-flavoured ; you may indeed, upon detecting any flagrant fault 
in your wine, order in another bottle or vintage, but believe me, 
you will be apt to find the same sour result. Hie common winea 
at last provoke — you become desperate, order in champagne, and, 
after a bottle or two, good humour is re stor ed, friends and 
acquaintance gather togedier, and a jovial carouse closes a day of 
the Leipzig mart. 

The pleasantest of the Aree weeks' mart is the middle one, 
when the retail trade is generally in full bloom. As to the great 
merdiants, many of them finish their traflic in tiie first week, 
and. some long befbre its termination. The third we^ is mndi 
quieter, and the Thursday of this week is the most serious day in 
the year to the gambling mercantOe speculator, for many biBs ftll 
due upon this day, and many a renowned firm totters, staggers, 
fUls. Few fairs pasa over without defhulters and failures, and 
many a ruined merchant hears of sMihlwoch$ donn0rtta§ wift 
bitter recollection and breaking heart. 
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What traTeUer or stranger in Leipzig has not paid a visit to 
the fi#tf BudhhamUer^Krae (Booksellers' Exchange) ? The best 
qpeech made upon its opening was that of Regiemngs-Commias&r. 
Von Falkenstein, a man esteemed and respected bj all^the mer- 
cantile, professional, and literary man. 

An old German proverb says, " That where a new temple is 
erected to the Deity, the devil is snre to bnild a wine-house close 
by." So dose by this new literary exchange is there also a wine- 
house established, which the Leipsigers call the RhHnkaigrMehe 
Wmnhandinng, 

We do not mean to infer that this exchange is a temple to the 
Divinity, neither do we mean to accnse mine host of the weinhauM 
of being an emissary of the prince of darkness ; for this establish- 
nent is greatly praised for the pnre quality and fine flavour of its 
wines, which are served in 9thopp€n$y and half s^ppent. This 
Mune stinralates and amuses the genuine Leipziger, who has been 
aecostomed from time inmiemorial to drink his wine out of a 
rimer, a wide-footed drinking-glass. 

Notwithstanding Piracy, Censorship, and cheap literature, 
the book-making trade flourishes, and enables these literary 
merchanta to give a splendid dinner. The hotel-keeper^ doubt- 
len a maoi of delicacy and tact, liberally erased Uie item of 
krebaappe (crayfish-soup) from the dinner bilL And to con- 
vince every one concerned that the book trade fiourishes, the 
ABC merchants gave a splendid ball at the HAtel de Pologne, 
where ihej danced k la Strauss and Lanner until the sun arose. 
Let xm Bot forget the baUrUche$ Bier (Bavarian beer). This 
beverage is in wonderful request during the me$Me ; and if the 
Bavarian export is as much admired in Greece as it is in Leipzig, 
then will the brave Greeks have cause of congratulation. Many 
a tottering Leipziger landlord is, by the aid of this foreign auxiliary, 
Imerieehee Bier, beoome his own man again. How the Leipziger 
brewer may approve of this love of change is quite another matter. 
Besides the bookselling crabs and baieriechet Bier, there was a 
third article in superabundance, Maiki^fer (cockchafers), and they 
feasted upon the greater part of the young and tendcnr leaves in 
the Rosenthal. 

Every German publisher has his commissioner at Leipzig, to 
whom he sends prospectuses and specimens of his new publica- 
tions, which the commissioner distributes, and gathers orders. At 
the Easter fair, booksellers from all Germany, Sweden, Denmark, 
the Russian Baltic provinces, from the Netherlands, and even 
France and Eng^d, to the number, sometimes, of three hundred, 
meet at Leipzig, to settle their accounts ; and this meeting has 
acquired additional importance by the establishment of the book- 
sellers' exchange, a handsome building, which has just been com- 
pleted. The number of book and music-sellers in Leipzig itself 
is one hundred and nineteen. There are twenty-three printing- 
offices : above forty millions of sheets are annually printed, and 
the bales of books brought to Ldpzig every year amount, on an 
average, to 30,000,000 cwt. ; the value of which is, however, not 
probably more than from ^^00,000 to £250,000. 

THE CHARTBR OAK. 

Hartford is a very handsome country town. The streets are 
wide. One of the great objects of attraction here is the Charter 
Oak, which is still standing in the lower part of the town, and is 
sud to have been a forest-tree before the land was cleared. The 
original charter to this state of Connecticut was demanded by Sir 
Bdmund Andross, on the part of the English government, in 
1687. The legislature had no alternative but to deliver it up. At 
tiie meeting appointed for that purpose, which was attended by 
the British agent, the candles in the room where the meeting was 
held in the evening were extinguished, and the charter seized oy a 
citizen, who escaped and conveyed it to this tree, in which it 
remained till after the revolution. The charter is still preserved 
hi the office of the secretary of itatc-^^/fMrfs Trapele in 
America, 



THE DESERT AND GARDEN.* 

Imagikb yourself in the interior of India, on one of those 
boundless plains which characterise the country called the Deccan. 
Here the eye stretches in vain for a limit, unless some rising hillock 
breaks the prospect. Neither fence, nor hedge, nor forest, inter* 
rupt the monotony of the scene. Not a tree relieves the eye, 
except it be near a well, or reservoir of water. 

It was in the early part of June. Eight months had already 
elapsed since the foil of a single shower of rain. Not a shrub, 
not a blade of grass, not a rdic of former vegetation was to be 
seen, except where the soil had been artificially irrigated. Here 
and there a shade tree, or a fruit tree, whose roots penetrate for 
beneath the surfooe, can survive the dearth of the hot season. 
Dreariness and desolation cover the land on every side. 

At an eariy hourwe left our resting-place, a kind of caravansary. 
The atmosphere was slightly refreshing, though not cooL But no 
sooner had the sun appeared above the horizon, than we began to 
wither beneath the intensity of his rays. It was scarcely nine, 
when the hot wind, a kind of sirocco, commenced, which, added 
to the scorching of the heated earth, rendered travelling almost 
intolerable. We sought a place for shelter. 

Casting our eyes to the left, we ezplored an immense waste plain, 
which apparentiy extended to the shore of an interminable ocean. 
Knowing well that we were in the interior of a great country, and for 
from sea, lake or river, we recognised, for the first time in this 
appearance, the mirage, or extraordinary optical illusion, formed 
by the reflation of a vertical sun, from the heated earth. So 
perfect is the deception, that deer, and other animals, have died 
from exhaustion while pursuing the retiring phantom. 

But from the opposite side, we saw a reality, nearer at hand, 
and scarcely less wonderful. A verdant spot, fresh and blooming. 
Fragrance in the midst of desolation. A fertile iriand in the bosom 
of an ocean of sand. Spring amid the deadness of autumn. 
Wearied by travel, and almost suffocated by dust and heat, we 
drew near as to the " shadow of a great rock in a wearv land.'' 

How cheering amidst such desolation, how refreshmg to the 
pilgrim beneath the rays of a tropical sun, to behold a green field, 
a cool, fair garden, whose trees bend with fruit, whose flowers 
diffuse perfume, whose atmosphere breathes the sublimity of a 
temperate clime. Hasting to this enchanted spot, we pitched our 
tent beneath the thick foliage and wide-spreading branches of a 
tamarind tree. 

How changed the scene ! It was a garden of several acres in 
extent. Every plant and flower, every shrub and tree, was dad in 
the richest verdure. Here was a compartment filled with health- 
ful vegetables. Near it was ripening grain, com in '* the blade, or 
in the ear ;'* then a tuft of trees, loaded witii blossoms, or enriched 
with perfected fruit. The tamarind, the mango, and the orange, 
the lemon and pomegranate, the citron and banana, were here in 
their glory. Here, also were the rose, the lily, the jessamine, and 
counticss other flowers peculiar to the tropics, and the luxuriant 
vineyard, maturing its rich dusters. And among the embowering 
verdure, the warbling songsters found a pleasant retreat frt>m the 
tyrant rage of an Indian sun. 

What a contrast with the surrounding country 1 What a fulfil- 
ment of the sublime promise of the Hebrew prophet: ^ The wilder- 
ness and the solitary place shall be glad, and the desert rejoice and 
blossom as the rose. It shall blossom abundantiy, and rejoice with 
joy and singing ; the glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it, the 
excellency of Carmd and Sharon." 

But what caused this sudden springing forth of beauty ? A 
fountain was tiiere, deep and broad, sending forth copious streams 
to fructify the surroun<&ng region. Fertility in the East depends 
much on an artificial supply of water. If this can be fredy com- 
manded, vegetation is rapid and abundant The intense heat, and 
plentiful moisture, make even barrenness prolific. Seed-time and 
harvest meet A succession of crops, thnce, or even four times 
in a ^ear, are realised. Spring, summer, and autumn, blend in one 
contmued harvest-hymn of praise. 

The garden or fidd b usually divided into compartments of 
fifteen or twenty square feet In the centre is a fountain or well, 
and near it a small reservoir. Fh>m thence, the main Watercourse 
extends in some convenient direction, and smaller channels are led 
firom it, in branches, to every separate compartment. The water 

* By the Rav. Bolus Bjud, ibcmeriy Misikmaiy In India. 
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it raited by oxen, attached to a long rope» which passes over a 
windlass, and is made fast to an enormons leathern bucket. When 
a great quantity is thus thrown into the resenroir, it spontaneously 
flows into the principal channel, from whence the gardener con* 
ducts it at his pleasure. ** The riTcrs of waters are in his hand } 
he tameth them whithersoever he wilL" 

When the stream begins to flow from the resenroir, he stations 
himself at the channel which conveys it to the first oompartment, 
and removing with his foot a slight mound of earth, directs thither 
as much water as is requisite for its irrigation. Closing that 
avenue, he prooeeds to the second, thence to the third, and thus 
onward till aU have been visited, lliis is repeated every morning 
and evening, and it matters little bow large the field is, if the 
fountain contain a sufficient supply. But if the space to be irri- 
gated is out of proportion, or iht fountain diminished by droughty 
vegetation withers, or becomes extinct The farther you recede 
from the centre, the more blighted does everything appear. The 
water is too low, the impetus too feeble, to reach the remoter 
bounds. This constant and laborious process of cultivation ex- 
plains the inspired description of a tropical r^on ; where ** thou 
sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot^ as a garden of 
herbs." 

We know that Lebanon was renowned for its sublime scenery ; 
that its lofty cedars, its plantations of olive, its vineyards, producing 
the choicest wines, its crystal streams, its fertile vales, and odor- 
iferous shrubberies, combined to form what, in the poetic style of 
prophecy, is called " its glonr." Mount Uarmel is proverbial, in 
the sacred volume, for its unlading verdure and surpassing fertility. 
Sharon, an extensive plain, to the south of Carmel, celebrated for 
its vines, flowers, and green pastures, and adorned in early spitng 
with the white and red rose, ue narcissus, the white and the orange 
lily, the carnation, and a countless variety of other flowers, with 
its groves at olive and sycamore, li but another name '' for ex- 
cellency" and beauty. 

But what did the prophet intend to illustrate by these forcible 
and significant emblems ? Doubtless a vision burst upon his mind, 
no less magnificent than the boundless dispersion of the waters of 
life, the reclaiming of a desert world, the clothing it with the 
golden fruits of immortality. Behold, in the heart of the wilder- 
ness, a fountain breaks forth. Sterility blossoms, desolation lifts 
up its head with *'joy and singing." 

Is not our earth as a great moral desert, whence the *' glory and 
excellency" of Edeu have departed ? The fruits of righteousness 
shrank from its forbidden soil. Sin, by its fearful monopoly, 
•ought to cover its whole face with tares. How shall this barren 
waste be redeemed ftrom its desolation ? 

The wise landholder of the East, when he would redaim a 
barren jungle to fertility, provides a fountain of water, lets out his 
groand to husbandmen, and makes them accountable for its im- 
provement. Thus hath the Almighty provided in our moral desert, 
a fountain of the waters of life, fathomless, boundless, inexhaustible. 
" O, the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God." ^ 

The mandate has gone forth, from his throne, that its waters be 
conveyed to the utmost regions of the thirsty earth. Is the fountain 
full ? Are the gardeners, his ministering servants, ready to con- 
duct its healing streams to the world's remotest bounds ? Is the 
propelling power, the power of fervent, united, effectual prayer, 
forcing those living waters through all the fields of death ! 

Why then does not the wilderness put on her beautiful garmenta, 
and break forth in so^gs of gladness ? Why is not the voice of 
heathen lamentation changed to the cheerfulness of health, and to 
the hope of glory f 

Alas ! the reservoir has not been kept full. The irrigation has 
been partial. Even the adjacent portions have not received their 
full supply : but to the remoter provinces, only here and there has 
a feeble streamlet been directed. The propelling force lias been 
inadequate. The waters have sometimes been wasted on their 
course. They have often failed of their destined end. The gar- 
deners are too few to conduct what the reservoir imparts. 

Only here and there a spot regales us with the delights of spring, 
or the harvests of autumn. Only a few bring forth the '* fhiits 
of the spirit" A vast proportion of the desert is still miredaimed. 
Especially are its most remote bounds left unvisited by the Kf^^ving 
streams. Neither fertilised nor irrigated, they vegetate not, they 
blossom not : and yet the fountain is ever full, and the voice of 
God invites the utmost ends of the earth to drink of its livbg 
waters and thirst no more. 



THE GOLD MINES OF GEORGIA, UNITED STATES. 

Thb imperfect condition of the machinery, and the disorgaaiaod 
state of the management of almost all the mines productive of tho 
precious metals, affords a striking contrast to the admirable order 
and systematic mode of working observable in most of those pro- 
ductive of the (so-called) baser metals. These causes have tended 
extremely to keep up the value of the precious metals } for. If the 
working of the mines of Peru and Mexico were direotod by th6 
same sdentifio knowledge whioh gives effect to the efforts A thm 
Cornish adventurer, silver spoons would quickly drive Britannia 
metal from the field, and our gold coinage would become ahnast 
as cumbrous as the Spanish dofiar. Even in the state of Georg;ia, 
(the most southern of the United Sutes, on the AtUntie,7 
where we might have expected the spirit of American enterprise 
would have been more active, we fiiid tiie gold mines worked fat 
the same rude and primitive Buomer as In the distracted eonntrka 
of the South. The fbllowing ace<mnt of a visit to them in the 
year 1835, is appended to Mrs. Gihnan's '^ Poetry of Travelling," 
an amusing account of an American's tour of observation onhier 
countrymen. 

'* From Athens, the seat of the State University, wliere I had 
attended a very creditable commencement, I directed my course 
towards Clarksville. This village, the seat c^ justice fbr Haber- 
sham county, is beautifully situated, in a most healfliftil ttid 
temperate region, near the mountafais, whose bine smnmitt riee fa 
lull view around it The village itself is very pret^, widi nume- 
rous well-built frame bouses, and a brick pourt-house« in the 
middle of its square, according to the invariable plan of county- 
towns in Geoigia. I arrived about noon on Sunoay, and had tho 
satisfaction of attending service in a building, comfortable and 
neat, though plain, — ^l^onging, I believe, to the Methodist 
denomination, though on this occasion its pulpit was occupied by 
a clergyman of other sentiments. The next morning found me on 
the way to the mines, on horseback, and in agreeable company. 
We crossed the beautiful valley of Naucoochy, a spot which had 
been under cultivation long before the Whites became possessors of 
the soil, and probably even before it was ocoupied by the Chero- 
kees. A small conical hill was pointed out to me, rising from the 
level of the valley, and supposed, widi great probability, to be a 
work of art, and to contain the bones of some Indians of an eaiUcr 
race. In another portion of tins valley, the miners, last summer, 
while digging for gold, encountered beneath the soil unexpected 
vestiges of the hand of man. They disinterred a number of huts, 
constructed in the usual manner of log-houses, but with the 
remarkable circumstance that they were without doors or windows. 
These apertures are, in building log-huts, generally sawn out after 
the logs have been secured in tiieir places ; so the natural conclu- 
sion is, that this cantonment, oommenced by some party, was, 
from some cause unknown, hastily abandoned before it was com- 
pleted. But who were the builders ? The most probable conjec- 
ture, perhaps, is that they were Spaniards, by whom it is well 
known, under the command of De Soto and o&ers, Georgia was 
partially explored. 

" After being deserted by their bollders, it seems probable that 
these half-finished huts were for a time under water, and that 
Naucoochy valley was temporarily a lake, among Hie aecumulating 
alluvium of which the huts were at last buried. The lake at 
length forced its way through its bank, and left, at at present, the 
valley intersected by a smaU stream. 

*< But I must leave Naucoochy, and, turning to the left, cross a 
branch of the Chatahooehee, and make my way along the side of 
Mount Yonah ; now no longer inhabited by the heon, firom Hrhidi 
it derives its name.* It was my object to spend a few days with a 
friend who had made his home in this region ; and with him and 
his acquaintances I learned that warm hearts and cultivated minds 
can live in log-cabins and deal in gold. It waa not long after 
arriving at my place of destination, bdbre I wilked forth to visit c 
gold mine. The first which I saw was one of the alluvial or 



deposit mines. These are found along the banks of rivulets or 
' branches,' and the gold is separated by the simple process of 
washing. For my gratification, a workman went through this 
process in its simplest form, that of ' panning.' This is merely to 
fin an iron pan with the gravel among which the gold is found, and 
to stir the pan about with the hands fbr some time, under water, 
throwing out the gravel fh>m time to time. The metal, by this 
process^ sinks to the bottom of the vessel, and the workman comes 



* Tonab, In Cherokee, signifies btar. 
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to ns at last inth nothing in his pan visible at first 'sight except a 
little blaok sand. On narrowly intpeeting this sand, howerer, 
yon diacoTer here and there a bright yellow specie^ which is pore 
gold. 

** This process of panning is of course slow and laborious $ teir 
Rttle of the grayel can thus be washed at a time. But in this 
manner the gold-diggers at first laboured : to expedite the busi- 
iless, howeyer, a machine is tiotr commonly used, called a rocker. 
One of these machines finds employment fbr ten or twelve men, 
wh<J are commonly negroes. You see three or four at work in 
digging out the gratel, which. lies commonly about two f^et under 
the surface, and composes, itself, a stratum of the same thickness. 
Two or three are employed in carrying the gravel in wheelbarrows 
to the rocker. One is occupied in shovelling it from the barrowd 
to the machine, others keep the machine in motion, and another, 
^ith a large rake, distributes the gravel over Its surface. The upper 
bart of the rocker is verv like a coarse sieve, and the gravel being 
throwtt on it, and washed with water iVom the stream, which Conti- 
finaliy runs upon it, the smaller particles, among which is the gold, 
hXi mrough the sieve into a box, where they are still further 
washed until the water runs out. This lower box contains i 
quantity of quicksilver, which, as you well know, attracts other 
metals and combines with them. Thin quicksilver therefore 
teizes the small particles of void from amon^ the sand and water 
tvlth which it is still mingled; and at night the owner of the mine 
finds in his machine a mass of amalgamated quicksilver and gold. 
He may then have the metal in a pure state by exposing the whole 
to a strong heat 

" By far the greater number of mines at present wrought in 
Georgia are deposit or surface veins ; since the hill or vein mines, 
though richer in the precious metal, require more machinery than 
taost gold-seekers can command. In these latter, the metal exists 
not interspersed among gravel, but deeply imbedded in rock ; and 
in order to obtain it, the rock must be brolcen out and reduced to 
j;>owder before the process of washing can be commenced. I have 
not yet seen any works in full operation for the performance of 
this process. 1 visited, however, a few days after the time men- 
tioned in my last, a lot where extensive and very costly prepara- 
tions were making for the purpose. A small hill liad been pierced 
with holes from Aove, and in various directions around its base, 
till it looked like a colander ; but this part of the work had been 
Abandoned for another attempt. 

** 1 entered one of ihe openings, with a guide who carried a 
torch. On each side of me were deep pits, full to the top with 
water. Quantities of rock, however, had been cut out, from 
which, perhaps, before this, gold had been procured. The work- 
men were at the time engaged on another and larger opening, — a 
shaft about tweWe feet square, and, at the time I saw it, perhaps 
forty feet deep. This was half fidl of water, which the ' hands' 
were baling out by the barrel-full, with the aid of machinery. I 
was tolct that the owner eiroected to penetrate about a hundred 
feet deeper before he touched the wealtiiy vein, but that when that 
had been reached its profits would be incalculable. 

** When I looked into the yawning gulf before me, where the 
flow of water suspended the possibility of further excavation, I did 
not envy him his prospect. The same morning I visited a rich 
deposite mine, belonging to the same gentleman. Here 1 was 
shown some very beautiful and valuable specimens of virgin gold, 
by which term the metal is designated when found pure, and in 
pieces of sufficient nze to secure it without the use of quicksilver. 
A steam-engine had been erected here, for effecting more rapidly 
the process of washing j but it had been found on trial inferior to 
the rockers, and it now lay useless and motionless, like the carcase 
of a slain mammoth. 

** Another method of obtaining gold has been resorted to by 
some enterprising men. This is, to search fbr the precious nietid 
the sands of the rivers and smaller streams. In some instances 
the course of the water has been turned, and its ancient channel 
laid bare to the eye of industry : elsewhere machines are employed 
to draw up from the bottom of the river the precious deposito. 
The Chestatee and Cane Creek especially appear to rival the 
ancient Pactolus, to which (according to the fable) king Midas, by 
bathing in its waters, imparted his own power of making gold. I 
hope Georgia is not destined to exemrpiify iti other respeets the 
truth of that most ingenious and instructive fiction. May she 
never, like Midas, find her wealth a curse, and, losing the habits 
of regular productive industry, starve in the midst df uncounted 
riches, like the unhappy king who could not touch an artide of 
food without taming it into gold I 



<* The danger, however, which existed of such a result is, I 
trust, decreasing. The mode adopted by Georgia, of disposing of 
the lately acquired territory by lottery, gave, it is to be feared, too 
great encouragement to unprincipled speculators *, and among the 
population who first crowded in upon that region, there were 
many who would scarcely have beeii tolerated anywhere else. 
With them, however, were others of correct principles and unex- 
ceptionable conduct ; and, as the wildness of a new settlement 
gradually wears away, the Gold Region assumes and maintains 
more and more the aspect of an orderly, moral, uid religious 
community. The first excitement which attended the discovery 
of the metallic treasures in our country has worn off ; and it is 

{lerceived that, with a few remarkable exceptions both on the 
ieivourable and on the unfavourable side, gold-mining is like any 
other form of honest labour : he who works hard may expect 
moderate prosperity ; hb Who is idle will fail of success. I may 
add, however, that to the lover of nature the view is more agree- 
able, of a field of waving grain or flowering cotton, than of turbid 
streams, muddy ditches, and exhausted, squalid, and sickly 
negroes. Whatever evils, however, attend this branch of industry 
wiU gradually give way. The deposit mines will, before many 
years, be exhausted ; and in the vein mines, which may be regarded 
as the permanent wealth of that section, the use of machinery will 
probably supersede the cause which renders mining at present 
unhealthv. This cause I consider to be the necessity of work- 
ing much in water, fiut the miners hate at present a free 
circulation of air and a fine climate ; they are not pent up withhi 
the walls of a factory, nor are they exposed to the dangerous 
vapours of a level soil. Thus Providence apportions among 
diflferent dimes and oooupations the advantages and disadvantages 
of life." 

We see here a vast field for the exerdse of skill and capital, 
and we may reasonably expect that they will be attracted to it^ 
and by their combined operations render Georgia a formidable 
rival to the previous occupants of the bullion market. Besides 
natural advantages, she possesses the unspeakable blessing of A 
free but settled government, the most favourable for the devdop- 
ment of all the resources of a country. There the capitalist may 
risk his money in undisturbed confidence; whilst the unhappy 
inhabitants of Mexico and Peru are constantly in dread of seeing 
the hard-earned produce of their toils torn firom their grasp by 
revolutionary tyrants. 

tTALlAM tEWnVAU 

Having been told that a religious celebratiori, in a neighbottt- 
ing village on the sea-shore, was well worth seeing, we drove there. 
A vast number of peasants, mde and female, attired in their fdte- 
day dresses, formed of such varied and bright coloufs, that at A 
distance they looked like a moving parterre filled with tulips, first 
attracted our attention. The women wore richly embroidered 
boddice and white petticoats ; their hair braided exactly as I have 
seen that of an antique statoe, and crowned with flowers and large 
combs, or bodkins of gold filagree. . Their ear-rings, of the same 
eostly material, nearly descended to the shoulders ; and around 
their necks were chains, from which hung crosses and medallions, 
with the images of Madonnas and saints. They wore large rings, 
resembling the shields used by ladies to preserve their fingers when 
employed at needle-work ; and shoes of the most brilliant colours, 
with silver buckles that nearly covered the fronts of them. These 
gay dresses formed a striking contrast with the sombre black and 
brown robes of the monks ; and the gold brocaded vestments and 
stoles of the priests were as admirably relieved by the snowy sur- 
plices of the boys who attended them. The procession moved 
along under an arcade of green foliage erected for the occasion, on 
the sea-shore, the waves approaching to its very limit ; and their 
gentle murmnr, as they broke on the sand, mingling with the 
voices of the multitode as they chanted a sonorous hymn. The 
blue sky above, and the pladd aaure sea, by the side of which the 
precision advanced, with the sunbeams glandng through the open 
arches of foliage, on the bright colours of the dresses of the priesta 
and women, formed a beautiful picture ; from which not even the 
deaths' heads, nor grotesque images of saints and martyrs, could 
detract. The monks, bearing these sad mementoes of mortality, 
wore cowls, with holes cut for the eyes, and cross-bones painted 
on thdr breasts. Some of them held banners on which were 
represented various hisignia of death ; the whole scene reminding 
one of the old ^ mysteries" of the middle ages, in which the pompa 
and vanities of lifb were oontrasted by the ghastly images of the 
grave,— XroJy BUmngion, 
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SEA SONGS OF THE SAILORS. 

** It WM on the first of August, about noontide of the day, 
That we got a sight of tho Fxencfa fleet, at anchor as they lay." 

•* Bold Nelson made the signal for his ships to quickly dosep 
Before bright Pbotbns disappeared they felt some British blows ; 
L'Orlent we set on fire, the Oonrention's only pride. 
She show'd us a light on that good night the battle to deotde.** 

ForecatUe Bong. 

As Yery fallacious notions exist respecting the style of sailors' 
songs, — many sapposing they are selected from the budget of 
Dibdin, or from the nautical pieces enacted at the theatre, — ^we 
s^all endeavour to describe them as realljf rung by our Jack tars 
at sea. 

It is only within these tventy or thirty years that Dibdin*s 
admirable lyrics have been known to seamen— even now they are 
by no means popular, and probably will never supersede the old 
ballads, which, not being printed, are preserved by oral descent 
from generation to generation, like the traditions of nations in 
remote periods. During the last war we rarely knew Dibdin's 
songs chanted on the forecastle, although most of them were 
familiar to the oflBcers, and must have been sometimes heard by 
the men at the theatres of seaport towns, where nauticul pieces 
were sure to attract their attention. Sailors have, however, an 
abundant stock composed by themselves, of less pretension, but 
better suited to their taste, from one of the best of which we have 
taxed our memory with the portion which heads these remarks : 
and regret that we cannot recollect, or by any means procure, the 
whole of that ballad, which most gnmhically describes Uie events 
connected with the glorious victory of the Nile. 

Some years ago, a controversy arose respecting the effect which 
Dibdin's songs had produced upon sailors, and the claims put 
forth by the friends of the author for a pension on that account. 
We believe that the verdict was so far awarded in favour of the 
poet, as to obtain for him the pension ; for every one will admit 
that his stirring ballads had a powerful tendency to excite feelings 
of enterprise, heroism, and generosity, in the young aspirant for 
naval fiune. That they had any effect upon the generality of 
common sailors — the long-tailed jack-tars, who gained fbr the 
British seaman the reputation he enjoys— we utterly deny, seeing 
that not one in a hundred of them could recite a line of his com- 
position : and we shall endeavour to show that the style of their 
■ea-songs is very different, relating merely to practical events, and 
seldom alluding to those points which Dibdin delights in, and 
which lead people to suppose that ** Saturday Night at Sea" is 
appropriated to carousal and pledging <* sweeUiearts and wives;" 
ul which, and much more to the same tune, has no existence, 
except in the fertfle imagination of the lyrist *. 

We have now before us a score or two of the songs usually 
sung by sailors at tea during the Ust war ; they are for the most 
part taken down from oral delivery, or transcribed by seamen 
themselves in a style of caligraphy, orthography, and— if the truth 
must be told— of cacophony, difficult for any but the initiated to 
interpret. We recollect their effect, the attention they excited, 
when chanted to tunes never yet reduced to scale or gamut, but 
which, like our popular rustic ballads, have endured for gene 
rations. 

It was, we believe,- Fletcher of Saltoun who observed, neariy 
a century and a half ago, thai any one might make the laws, 
so that he had the making of the national ballads. Who is 
there that cannot, to the remotest period of his life, revert to the 
nursery rhymes which engaged his childish attention; or ever 
foTget, or wholly repudiate the impressions thev produced ? We 
beUieve, moreover, that the more homely the ideas and images, 
the more powerful the effect ; and that, although polished couplets 
have their influence on minds cultivated to receive and appreciate 
the beauties of composition, the general and vulgar understanding 
is more attracted by such songs as, " There was a brisk young 
Salter, from Dover he came," or "The girl I left behind me;»' 
than it would be by Dryden*s chef-d'ttuvre, «* St. Cecilia's Day," 
Gray's "Elegy," or ColUns's " Ode on the Passions," however 
impressively recited. These masterpieces are like the polished 
periods of eloquent divines, inappropriate for genend influence, 

* What we have stated in the ei^th article of ** The British Navy,** 
regarding the daUy routine at seo, will show that it is impo«lble such 
aocoes could be enacted. In iMt, we nerer heard mention of tho <• flowing 
can,- snd presume it is adopted for the sake of rhyming with •• loTdy 
Kan.** Kids (buckets) and pannikins (tin pots) an the Utensils used by 
*«ilt»n« to hoW their grog or beer. 



and therefore ineffiective on an humbte audience : and it is for 
this reason that the ballads we shall instance, being more readily 
understood, are better appreciated by saiters than lyrics of poetkal 
merit, and continue to hold place in their fiivour* 

But we have invariably remarked^ that the popular songs of the 
jack-tars, although deficient even in point m harmony, beaidcs 
setting at defiance the rules of syntax, and luxuriating in every 
sort of metre or measure, with utter contempt of pnaody, are 
nevertheless constructed upon the critic's rules. This is a hot 
worthy of attention, for it is produced by an innate principle of 
genius, as of course they must be considered entirely ignorant of 
the elaborate dictates laid down by the critics. 

The burden of their songs bdng generally the relation of • 
battle, a shipwreck, or some exciting event, they may be eott- 
sidered in the light of humble epics : and, rough as they ^ipear, 
it is a curious speculation to test them after this fashion. Their 
general design appears to commence with an invocation to the 
muse, or an appeal to the attention of the listener^ somelioiee 
dashing into mediat rM in the approved fashion, but ahr^ 
detailing most graphically a chase and a battle, winding e^^witk 
effostens of loyalty and patriotism, not forgetting a health to the 
commander. 

Our sea-songs seldom embrace more than the time of one day { 
when they do, it is but to record the events immediately prdimi- 
nary to the action, instead of introducing them in long-winded 
episodes, as Virgil and Milton have done, for the sake of effect is 
the opening ; all which trickery is utterly beneath Jack's straight- 
forward purpose; and in this respect his plan has been imitated by 
Byron, who protests against the practice, " as the worst of sin- 
ning," and begins his celebrated epic " at the beginning," with 
the birth, parentage, and education of his hero*. 

But, to be serious. The collection of ballads before us is valuable, 
not only by portraying the real sentiments of seamen, as expressed 
by themselves — for Dibdin has only described these I^Mlings as he 
conceived they would or should be expressed— but as detailing a 
number of events, connected with naval battles, that have never 
appeared in history ; we mean relating to the conduct of parti- 
cular ships, and the honest and impartial opini4mt of tho soamten 
regarding matters which have heretofore beer canvassed on the 
partial evidence of the commanders, or so mueh of the pnbUc 
despatches as have been permitted to see the light. 

We proceed to describe the manner in which our sea-songs and 
the " long yams," about which our readers have often heard, are 
delivered at sea. The early half of the first watch on the fore- 
castle being the time and place usually selected for thu purpose, 
a group is formed around the singer, or yam-spinner, and up to 
ten o* clock the practice is permitted in all ships. It generally 
happens that the yam-spinning particularly is continued to a 
much later hour ; and even in the middle watch, if a good hend 
is willing to " spin,** he seldom wants an audience. 

We recollect a foretopman, a kind of nautical Shahraz&d, 
whose budget was inexhaustible, and who never wearied at his 
task, dealing in continuations night after night, with a pertinacitj 
equal to the celebrated Sultana. He was-«and the declaration is 
a bold one, seeing that we have been associated with sailors for 
thirty years and more — the most inveterate yara-apinner that 
ever we encountered withal ; and, what is remarkable, his nane 
was Selkirk, — an adopted cognomen, we suppose, but by such he 
rejoiced to be distinguished, and he probably took this Pmrtor'of 
name out of respect to his great prototype. The adventurea of 
Robinson Crusoe were nothing in comparison to the real and 
imaginary ones related br our hero as having ocoorred to htmaelf, 
on shore and afloat, and being " a fellow of infinite huasour," he 
never failed to suit his discourse to his audience, who so " seri- 
ouslv did incline," they they used to draw lots who should take 
his look-out duty, or spell at the wheel, in order to leave fann at 

* The noble poet was indebted to his fTequoit sc^um on board ships of 
war for the imaginatiou of some of his most brilliant paassges. Many will 
occur to the reader; but he may be surprised to learn, that the noble 
stanxa in Childe Harold, commoictng ** Existence might be borae,** was 
conoeired Atom hearing the usual recommsndaHon to ** grin and bear H," 
addressed to a youngster, who was regretting his hard lot ; and we have 
heard that tlte oontemplation of a mast-headed midsfaiposaa, and the 
oomplaceucy with which he viewed things below, gave rise to another 
beautiful stanxa in the same poem, commencing, '* He who ascends to 
mountain tops." 

t Seamen are fond of changing their names os well as ship& During the 
war, when pressed men embraced every opportunity to desert, they adopted 
dilferent aliases to avoid disooTery if re-pressed, or accused as deserters. 
The alias was given to the purser, to be entered on the ship's book. Boooe 
the derivation of *' purser's name." 
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liberty to amiue his hearers. We recollect the officer of the 
wmtcb— now a captain near the head of the list, coyered with 
honoors and titles — would condescend himself to become a listener ; 
and daring the stillness of the night, when the ship was under 
easy sail, and in her station in the fleet, he would lean OTcr the 
rails, enjoying the tales, descriptions of battles, shipwrecks, ghosts, 
&c. &c., occasionally relieved by a ballad, probably the narrator's 
own composition, and chanted to one of those rollocking tunes 
which sailors delight in. On these occasions our worthy never 
failed to receive a glass of grog, by order of the lieutenant. 

The man had in fact seen a great deal of the world, and no 
doubt encountered many vicissitudes of fortune. By his own 
account, he had been a slave at Algiers, and passed through some 
onoommon adventures amongst the Moors. Our impression 
k, that be was a cockney seaman, who, by reading tales of fancy, 
had acquired a good deal of information on these points ; that, 
poisessing an inventive imagination, and a senius for yam- 
•pfamittg, and finding his exertions applauded, and himself a 
g<*n0ral favourite, be concocted during the day the subjects of 
his nightly redtatioa. Be this as it may, he umjnestionably 
possessed the &oalty, in an eminent degree, and answered pretty 
well to the description which Byron hu drawn of such a cha- 
racter, though with a less refined taste. However, if he could 
not produce a masterpiece Uke the noble ode to *' The Isles of 
Greece," he would, when requested, ** sing some sort of lay like 
this to ye:" 

Come oil ye teamen stout and bold, oome listen to my song. 
It is worth your whole attention, I will not keep you long. 
For It is of ft British squadron, that failed trcm Godlx bay, 
iTnder Sir Horatio Nelson, on the twenty-fourth of May. 

We had thirteen small ships of the line, our fleet it was no more, 
Besides a fifty and a brig, to search the Straits all o'er. 
And in search of the proud French fleet, our meaning it was good. 
And with thsTwind at west, my boys, our course f<ir Naples stood. 

But when we came to Naples, no tidings could we hear, 
Then for the isle of Sicily accordingly did steer ; 
And coming to Messina, and paMJiig through Phareer *, 
To oar great satisfiMtioin, of the French fleet we did hear. 

They had passed by that island but a few days before, 
Wo crowded all the soil we could, and after them we bore ; 
And when we cleared that island, a strange sail we did see. 
Oars otiase and overhauled her, and she proved a row gollee. 

She told us Malta taken was, and the French were under weigh. 
And gone, with many troops on board, to Alexandria. 
Then we crowded all the sail we could, and after them we steer'd. 
But when we come to Alexandria no news of thorn we hear'd. 

Orier'd at this disappointment, our ships their wind did haul, 
And boldly beating down the Straits, at Syracnao did call : 
We watered all our warlike riiips, and did refresh our men. 
And when we hod oomplotcd this, we put to sea again. 

Then back to Alexandria we stccr'd immediately. 

And when that we came olT that town French colours we did q>y ; 

But the evening being for advanced, our ships hanl'd from the shore ; 

Then we espied the fleet of France, distant four lasgues or more. 

They had thirteen stout ships of the line, and four frigates strongly manned, 

Resolved we wore to fight them, so in for them did stand ; 

Ik was the first of August, upon that prions day, 

That we began this action, all in Aboukir Bay. 

The Goliath bnve she led the van, the action she began ; 

Tlia next ship was the Zealous, Captain Hood did her command ; 

no next it was the Theseus, with all her Jovial crew ; 

She WBsfioUowed by the Vanguard, which made the French to rue. 

The Audacious and Minotaur, my boys. Majestic and Defence, 

BeUerophon and Orion, a terror to the French, 

For we aadiored alixigside of them, like li<ms bold and free, 

And their yards and masts came tumbling down, aglorious sight to see. 

The next was the Leander, that noble fifty-four. 

Alongside of the Franklin she made her cannon roar ; 

She gave them such a drubbing, and so sorely them did maul. 

As mode them loud for quarter cry, and down their colours haul. 

Kow that Csmed and i^orious pride of France, the LXhient was call'd. 
Being in the centre of the fleet, she was severely maul'd. 
For die got a dreadful drubbing, took fire, and up she blew. 
With fifteen hundred souls on board, that bado the world adieu. 

Then early the next morning, the Zealous was dismiss'd. 
For to go down to leeward, the Bellerophon to assist ; 
For she in the action lost her masts, the truth I tell to you. 
Which made her drift to leeward, but we saved both ship and orew. 

t Meaning Pharos. 



Now six of thom to England's gone, God speed them on the way. 
And seven more we sank and burnt before we left the Bay ; 
May we ever prove successful, whilst we sail opoa the seas. 
Against the fleets of France and Spain, and our King's onsmlsSi 

So now the action's over, and all I've said is true, 
Here's a health unto our Nelson, rear-admiral of the blue. 
And to every valiant officer belonging to the fleet. 
Likewise to every British tor, that did so boldly fight. 

The reader cannot but perceive how graphically the pursuit and 
the battle is related in the above. The following description of a 
shipwreck is still more minute : — 

Come, all you young men, that follows the sea, 
Likewise you ship owners of every degree ; 
111 tell you of a transport that was oast away, 
A-takIng out of troops to North America. 

Twas in the port of Liverpool, the ship was lying there, 
Waittng for to put to sea, when the wind did oome ftdr : 
The Earl of Bath the ship was oalled, her master's name was Hioks ; 
A full-rigged bark. A, number one, her tons throe hundred and six. 

Everything is here recorded, the ship's name, even her classi- 
fication at Lloyd's, and the name of the master, Hicks, which is 
made to rhyme most appropriately to three hundred and rir, 
being the amount of her tonnage. Then comes a description of 
the embarkation : — 

The drums, and fifes, and trumpets, so sweetly they did play. 
As the soldiers marched in order down unto the quay. 

And the account of the parting is most affecting : — 
It was a pitiful tigM Uihear the soldiers' wives, 
Lamenting for their husbands they loved better than their llvrs ; 
The children crying mammy dear, we all shall rue the day. 
Our daddies was sent to fight the rebels In North America. 

It would appear, by the first line of the above stanxa, that 
sailors possess the facultv attributed to pigs, who are supposed to 
ass the wind ; or probably our worthy intended a hit at the poet 
who expressed himself thus : — 

What sound was that which dawned a bleating hue. 

And blush'd a sigh ? 

After exposing the obduracy of '* Hicks," in refusing to take to 
sea any portion of the women or children, for he answers their 
entreaties to that efiect, 

—with a frown, saying you must go on shore. 
For my ship she is deep laden, and I cannot take no more, 

we have the bold declaration of the troops, who, undismayed by 
the behaviour of their wives and little ones, magnanimously 
resolve to 

—disregard their tomyhawks, likewise their scalping knives. 
And against these cruel savages will risk our precious lives ; 
We'll charge them with our bagonets, we'll show them British play. 
And conquer those bold rebels in the North America. 

Then comes the sailing of the vessel, and the shipwreck, 
detailed in true nautical style ; but we cannot follow it out for 
the space of some two or three dozen verses ; nothing of interest 
is omitted, and it winds up with an eflfusion of loyalty, and a hope 
for a successful termination to the war against the bold rebels in 
•* North America." 

It is but seldom, however, that our sea poete introduce alia, 
sions to the fidelity of their wives ; on the contrary, if the truth 
must be told, they are pretty general believers in the *' incon- 
stancy of woman," a mode of thinking they have doubtless 
acquired from their rambling life and habits. Although many of 
them have been round the world, they may be said, as was said 
of Anson, to have been little in it ; but they are not altogether 
divested of that sort of knowledge which is acquired 
In Nature's good old college. 

Here is a very popular sea-song, which we hove heard chanted 
in several versions : the following we believe to be the one as 
originally composed in unmeasurable alexandrines, and it is a proof 
that, the nauticals are acquainted with every measure of verse, 
although they disdain to adhere closely to any> occssionally varying 
the metre in the same song, or disregardicg it altogether : — 
On the fourteenth day of February, we weighed anohor, and safled away 

from Splthead, 
The Lark, the Lion, and the Salisbury, their colours all so gaily did spread ; 
And as boldly we steered down channel together, the wind it did blow vwy 

luud. 
And from the strength of the gale, the sea, and the weather, the Conunodore 
q>rung his main-yard. 
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We left the old tioii, and Salisbury, under their balafioed mlaens to lie. 
And bearing away before the gale, resolved its ftiry to try ; 
But about four o'clock the next morning, our main-tnast went over the tide. 
The fore-tot» mast, being sprunK, followed after, and throw'd two men into 
theUde. 

Kow having tudi very W wcatiier, we determined for harbodt to mo. 
And upon the tame evening we got sight of the ragged old rock of Lisbon ; 
A aignal we made for a pilot, but no boat could live on that day ; 
** TiMtt well wear,** «ried our boldoomnuaider, "for with this soa Ae aster 
will ttay } and well try and get into the bay." 

Thus spoke Henry Johnson, and said, *' This day a bold pilot 111 be. 
So mind a small helm, my lad, and keep her end on for the sea." 
And toon between the Catdiops we ran, and anchored In Lisbon again, 
Thara we got masts, yards, wine, water, and bread,— and what reason have 
we to complain ? 

Let Imt the reader remark the quantity of matter contained in 
ti»e last line, ending with a philosophic reflection^ quite in cha- 
raetar. Another popular aong is the following : — 

Como, all you Jolly seamen bold, as ploughs the raging main, 
A brother tar will give you a little bit of a strain : 
'TIS of brave Admiral Boecawen , his courage gains applause. 
For nobly he has fought for our honour and our laws. 

Then comes a full liid particular account of falling in with the 
French fleet, hoisting white ensigns (the French colours) to deceive 
them. The admiral making the signal for eng^ng (red at the 
fore), and the following jeer at the conduct of the Edgar and 
America, which ships are represented to have fought shy on 
that occasion : — 

Now there's the saucy Edgar, she must not be forgot. 
She edged away to leeward, and so got out of gun shot: 
Likewise the bold America, to windward lay that day, 
With her maintopsail to the mast, all for to see fair play. 
The last Terse — 

Kow five two-docked ships were token, and seven got away, 
And a ship full of troops was run ashore, and burnt in Lagos Bay ; 
The Centaur's gone to Gibraltar, her damages to repair, 
And I heartily hope that by this tfane she's safe arrived there. 

We can assure our readers, that these, and such as these, are 
the songs which sailors delight in ; and it is by their effect, and 
not anything that Dibdin's lyrics have produced ajtoai, that the 
principles of loyalty, patriotism, contempt of enemies, and gene- 
rosity to a conquered foe, have been stimulated in the bosom of 
the British seaman. 

IRISH PARTY SPIRIT. 

What must strike a stranger most in a visit to this country, if 
he happen to preserve his own senses, is the utter deficiency of 
that useful quality, common sense, in the inhabitants. As in 
quarrels between man and wife there are generaUy ftiults on both 
sides, so it is in the dissensions between different classes in poor 
Ireland. There are faults everywhere. The Protestants, Roman 
Catholics, landowners, and peasants, high and low, rich and poor, 
are all more violent, more full of party-spirit, — in short, more 
angryi— than in any other country. It seems as if there were 
something in the atmosphere of Ireland which is unfavourable to 
the growth of common sense and moderation in its inhabitants, 
and which is not without an influence even on those who go there 
with their brains fairly stocked with that most useful quality. 
• * Every one who comes among the Irish is immediately 
hooked into some party ; and, unless he possess a most indepen- 
dent mind, and a suffidency of self-confidence to enable him to see 
with his own eyes, he is sure to judge of everything according to 
the ideas of that party with which he happens to associate. This 
fs the origin of those strange and contradictory reports which are 
in circulation as to the state of Ireland. Common sense, I repeat, 
is lamentably wanted ; and this occasions all other wants. Want 
of sense peeps through the open door and stuflbd-up window of 
erery hotel. It is plahily stamped on everything ^t is done or 
left undone. You may trace it in the dung-heap which obstmcti 
the path to the cabin, — in the smoke whidi finds an outlet through 
every opening hut a chimney. Yon may see it in the warm doaks 
which are worn in the hottest day in summer; in the manner a 
peasant girl carries her basket behind her back. This is generally 
done by folding her cloak — her only dook — round it, and thus 
throwing the whole weight of the basket on this garment, of course 
to its no small detriment. This same want of sense lurks, too, 
under the great heavy coat which the men wear during violent 
exertion in hot weather. In short, it if obvious in a thousand 
ways.^Lod'y Chatterian. 



CANE-SUGAR AND BEET-SUbAR.* 

NO. t.^HIitOUT AMD gTATlSTIOtf OF CAKt-tOOAft. 

WiiTHiN the present cenhiry has commenced a revolution, 
which mav prove of very different importance from what has yet 
generally been supposed, in respect to a leading artide in the com- 
merce and domestic economy of dvilised men. It has now arrived 
at a stage, at which it ftirnishes some data for answering the 
questions, now far it is likely to proceed, and what are to be Ui 
permanent effects upon the employment, subsistence, oomlort, 
and wealth of nations. 

The commercial and eoonomical importance of sugar is of aioder* 
date* It was known to the Greeks and Romans as a mediemal 
substance, but not as food or a condhnent. Herodotaa infMias ns 
thattheZygantas,apooideof Africa,had, " besides hooev of hees* 
a much greater quantity made bv men«" This was prohaUy svgari 
but not brought to a state of erystalUiation. Neardraa, the 
admiral of iiezander, '* diaootered coneeming oaa^ tiuit they 
make honey without beea«" Megastheness quoted by Stiabo, 
speaks, 300 B.C., of ** Indian stone, sweeter than figs and honey." 
Theophrastus, in a fragment preserved by Photius, describes augpr 
as <* a honey contained in reeds." Eratosthenes, also eited by 
Strabo> and after him, Terentius Yarro, are supposed to have meant 
sugar-eanes by ** roots of large reeds growing in India, sweet to 
the taste, both when raw and when boiled, and affording, kf 
pressure, a juice incomparably sweeter than honey." 

Near the oommenoement of the Christian era, susar was first 
mentioned under an appropriate name and form. '* In India mad 
Arabia Fdez," writes Diosoorides, <'a kind of ooncrete honey is 
called saceharan. It is found in reeds, and resembles salt in aotidlty 
and in friableness betwixt the teeth." After this, so learned a man 
as Seneoa fdl back into fable on this subject His acoount is this : 
" It is said that in India honey is found on the leaves of reeds, either 
deposited there by the dews of heaven, or regenerated in th^ sweet 
juice and fatness of the reed itself.*' Pliny, whose special study 
led him to look more carefully into the matter, gives all that the 
andents knew about it| and a little more. * * Arabia," he observes, 
** produces foccAanifn, but not so good as India. It is a honey 
collected on reeds, like the gums. It is white, crumbles in die 
teeth, and when largest is of the size of a haxd-nut. It is used 
in medicine only." 

The Jewish histories make no mention of sugar* The only sweet 
condiment, used by the Hebrews; was honey. But it may have 
been in part " honey made by men ;" for the Rabbins understand 
thereby not only the honey of bees, but also syrups, made from 
the fruit of the palm-tree. 

During several centuries succeeding the Augustan age, no exten- 
sion of the knowledge or use of sugar appears to have taken place. 
It is occasionally spoken of, but to the same effect as by the Greek 
physicians of that age. So late as the seventh century, Paul of 
iEgina calls it " India salt," and borrows the description of 
Archigenes* 

At this time a new power appeared on the theatre of nations. 
The Saracens conquered and occupied western Ana, nortbeni 
Africa, and southern Europe. Their empire was soarody inffsiior 
to that of Rome in the period of her greatest prosperity and 
rapadty. They pushed their conquests to the Garonne and the 
Rhone, to Araalfi, and the ishmds of the Levant and the Agean 
sea ; and Europe owes to them the use of stgar. 

One of the Christian historians of the Crtisadei, iU {he year 
1100, states, that the soldiers of the Crostf found in 8pUL certain 
reeds, called canamileSt of which it was reported, that a khld of 
wild honey was made. Another, in 1108, says : "The crusaders 
found honey-reeds in great quantity in the meadows of Tripoli, in 
Syria, which reeds were called svera. These they Sucked, and 
were much pleased widi the taste thereof, and cotud icaro^ be 
satisfied with it. This plant is cultivated with great labour of the 
husbandman every year. At the time of the harvest they bniise 
it, when ripe, in mortars, and set by the drained juice in resiels 
until it is concreted In the form of snow or salt" The same ttis- 
torian relates that eleven camels laden with sugar were captured 
by the Christians. A similar adventure happened to Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion, in the second crusade. A third vrriter, fai 1 124, 
tells us, that '* in Syria reeds grow that are taU of honey ; b^ which 
is meant a sweet juice, which, by pressure of a screw engine, ^nd 
concreted by fire, becomes sugar." These are the earliest notices 



• Abridged firom the North American Review, lor AprU, 1830. 
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of the method of making sugar ; and they refer to an apparatus 
and to processes nsed in the Saracen empire, and not known at 
that titnei so fiir ai European records show, to he used anywhere 
else. At the same time sugar was made at Tyre in Syria, then 
subject to the Saracens; and in 1169, that dty is mentioned as 
** lamous fbr excellent sugar.'* 

The island of Sicily was the first spot upon which the sugar-cane 
is known to haVe been planted in Europe, though it is altogether 
likely, that it was planted by the Moors full as early, if not earlier^ 
in Spain and Portugal. That island was conquered by the Sara- 
cens in the early part bf the ninth century, and was retaken by 
the Normans at the close of the eleventh. Immediately after that 
erent we find that large quantities of sugar were made there. Ac- 
cording to records stul extant, William, the second king of Sicily, 
in 116G, made a donfttion td the convent of St Ben^ct of '* a 
sufsr-miU, with all the workmen, privileges, and appurtenances 
fherttio belonging.'' 

If it was ^ emsadsn who brought the sugar culture to EuropSi 
how happened it, seeing that they were ooUected from all Europe, 
that no other part of that continent except Spain in the hands of 
the Arabs, aad tto other island of the Mediterranean except Crete, 
Oaptvred in the year 823, by an expedition from Spain, were 
favoured with that invaluable donation ? It was not until three. 
hundred years later, that it found its way into Cyprus, Rhodes, 
and the Morea ; and this extension was not owing to rural tastes, 
or the spirit of improvement among the feudal iNurbarians, but to 
the eouDmorcial enterprise of the Venetians, who had for a long 
time oarried on a lucrative trade in the article with India, Syria, 
^S7P^» And Sicily, and were now, by conquest or purchase, the 
poMCMors of Crete, and the latter seats of the sugar culture above 
mentioned. 

The use of alkaUes, in the clarification of the juice of the cane, 
was an invention of the Arabs. The original raw sugar of the 
East was debased by a mixture of mucilaginous matter, which op- 
posed itself to the orystallixation of the sugar, and determined it to 
a speedy decomposition alter it was erystallised. To this day the 
Eastern sugar, except where the manumcture is directed by Euro- 
peans, or where the product has been converted by the Chinese 
into wlmt we commonly call '* roek candy," is much inferior to 
that of the West in purity, and in strength of grain. The only 
clarification which the liquor appear^ to have undergone in the 
hand of the Eastern manipulators, was by skimming during the 
processes of eraporation and boiling. And, if we may judge from 
the impe«lect and loose descriptions of modem travellers^ this is 
tlie extent of their knowledge at the present day. They seem to 
know no other method of chrification in making sugar, and no art 
of refining except that of making candy. 

We have seen that the Arabs had the art of cultivating the 
eane, and conyerting it into sugar. We know that sugar-canes> 
ealled ** the chief ornament of Moorish husbandry," are still cul- 
tivated m Snain, and the manufacture of sugar carried on. It is 
likewise made id large quantities on ^e river Sux, in Morocco ; 
and, at Teycut or Tattah, constitutes a leading article of traffic 
with caravans, which traverse the great desert, and vend it in 
Timbuotoo and other markets of Central Africa. Sugar is still a 
prodoetion of considerable importance in Egypt, particularly in 
the district of Payonm, and, until lately, the Seraglio at Constan- 
tinople was furnished thence with the nicest refined sugar. In 
1560, sugar was imported at Antwerp from Portugal and Barbery. 
At the same period it was an article of extensive manufacture and 
traffic at Thebes, Darotta, and Dongola in Nubia and Upper 
Egypt All diese are undoubtedly tlie remains of the Arabian 
plantations. 

It has been a subject of much dispute, whether the sugar-cane 
was introduced into America from Europe, Asia, or Africa, or 
whether it is indigenous there. The former ia the opinion of all 
the historians of the old world, the latter of all the explorers t^ 
the new. Edwards reconciles them by supposing that both are 
true, which seems to be the most reasonable conclusion. It would 
he as absurd to suppose that the early European settlers of America 
would fidl to carry that plant, with whose great vahw and agreeable 
uses they had just become well acquainted, to their new abode, 
Sftpcdslly when they were growing and were worked up in great 
qaiantities in the Canaries, whence all the adventurers were accus- 
tomed to take their departure, as it would to question the anthoritr 
of the writers, who positivdy affirm the Ihct On the other hand, 
it would be an extra v sgsn t stretch of Incredulity to doubt the clear 
testimony of iit$ maay •ye«w itan w8 i, irbo dadarci that they found 



native sugar-canes in Ouadakmpe, St. Yiiioeat, Bratil, oti the La 
Plata, and on the Mississippi i or the demonstratiotl of Cook and 
Bougainville, who brought a native and valuable variety froiii the 
Friendly Islands to Oie British and French West Indies. 

It is asserted by some, that the plant was carried froiii Bratil to 
St Domingo, having been preriously brought to the former ff'om 
the Portuguese kingdom of AngoU, where it is still cultivated, or 
from the Portuguese possessions in Asia, where Yasco de Qama, atid 
his successors, the eonouerors of a great part of India^ found 
sugar in abundance. Whencesoever the sugar-cane came to St. 
Domingo, or whether it came at all, it is certain that a company 
of sugar-makers were carried from Palm Island, one of the Canaries, 
to establish the manuAMture in that oldest, except Brasll^ of the 
American settlements. 

It is an hiteresting fact that the art of sugar-making, propa- 
gated, we must condude, both ea$i and W4ti from Asia, now com- 
pleted, in opposite diret^ons, the dreumnavigation of the globe ; 
for, a few years after this establishment in St Domingo, Cortes 
found, that both syrup and sugar were made from the stalks of 
maixe, by the natives of Mexico, and sold in their markets. The 
aborigines of Virginia, and probably of all North America, had 
the knowledge of making sugar from the juice of the maple. From 
them the Anglo-American settlers undoubtedly derived it. 

In 1643, the English hmn the sugar-business in Barbadoes, and 
in 1648, the French, in Guadaloupe. The Dutch, expelled from 
Brazil, where they manufactured sugar in the sixteenth century, 
took refuge in Cura9oa, St. Eustatia, and other islands, and finally, 
upon the exchange of New Amsterdam for English Guiana, In 
Surinam. To all these they transferred a branch m industry, which 
they had learned to practise, and knew how to appreciate. 

It is not known at what time the use of sugar began in Enrlaiid. 
It was probably as late as the fourteenth century. At that time it 
begins to take, in trope and verse, the place which honey had 
occupied, vrithout a rival, since Moses and Homer. Chaucer uses 
the epithet " sugreed over.'' The chamberlain of Scotland, iu 
1329, speaks of loaves of sugar sold in that country at one ounce 
of silver, equal to four American dollars, per pound. In 1333, 
white sugar appears among the household expenses of Humbert, 
a nobleman of Tienne, and it is mentioned by Eustace Deschamps 
as among the heaviest expenses of housekeeping. George Peale 
tells us, that sugar with wine was a common drink in the sixtceoth 
century. It did not become an artide of ordinary consumption 
until the begintiing of the seventeenth century. At that period, 
the Venetians imported it from Sicily and Egypt, and probably 
produced it in Cyprus, Crete, and the Morea. One of their 
countrymen, about two centuries before, had invented the art of 
refining, fbr which he received the sum of one hundred thousand 
ducats, equal to three or four hundred thousand dollars at the 
present time. Previously to this they had pursued the Chiuese 
method, and made candv only. This inventor adopted the cones 
from the Arabians, and probably obtained from their manner of 
clarification the idea, upon which he so far improved as io 
effect at last the complete purification of his product It was 
from the Venetian refineries that France and Engfauid procured 
their small and high-priced supplies in the fburteehth and fifteenth 
centuries. 

By the creation of sugar plantations in ihe Portuguese and 
Spanish islands of Madeira, St Thomas, and the Canaries, the 
stock was considerably increased. We begin then, for the first 
time, to have accounts of the number of sugar-mills, and the 
quantities manu&ctured. Thus we are told that in the island of 
St Thomas there were, in 1524, seventy mills, making on an aver- 
age 66,428 lbs. each, and upwards of two thoosAid tons hi all. It 
was firom those islands tiiat Europe was for half a Century mainly 
suppUed. But tlie rapid exhaustion of tiie soil se^ms inseparable 
from the cnltivatk»n of the cane with ihe labour of slaves and serfs. 
It is reasonable to suppose that this #as the great cause of the 
successive migrations of this bushiess Westwtord, and its etriy de- 
dine it Sidly, Spain, and the Africo-AthmtlC Idands. 

Iu St. Domingo there were, in 1518, twenty-eight sngar-ptestei. 
In about half a century this island succeeded to the inheritance of 
the markets of Europe, which it monopolised and enlarged during 
a century and a half, exporting sixty-five thousand tons in one year, 
being about 100,000,000 lbs. surplus, after supplyfai| the demand 
of the mother-country. In any possible situation of that Idand. 
it could not have maintained until this time that monopoly and 
that rate of production. At the beginning of the present century, 
die entire exp<^tatioQ from the West Indies md Aacricaa settk- 
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ments of every description, was 440,800,000 lbs. ; now it is 
400,000,000 lbs. from the British West Indies alone, and 
700,000,000 lbs. more from Brazil and the Spanish, French, 
Dntdi, and Damsh colonies, '^n 1750, only 80,000,000 lbs. were 
exported from the British West Indies, one-fifth of the present 
export. 

Of course the consumption of sugar has greatly increased during 
the last hal icentury ; and it seems destined to an indefinite exten- 
sion. It is so nutritive, wholesome, and agreeable, that there can 
never be a limit to its use except in a prohibition or an inability to 
buy it Men and nations differ widely in their tastes and habits 
in respect to most kinds of food, sauce, and drinks. Ndther 
wheat, rice, flesh, nor potatoes, can command unanimous faTOur. 
No artide of housekeeping, save sugar, can be named, which is 
universally acceptable to the infant and the aged, the civilised and 
the savage. 

The population of the British West Indies is equal to that of 
Cuba; but Uieir consumption of sugar was, in 1827, only 
13,000,000 lbs., eighteen pounds to an inhabitant, while that of 
Cuba was, in the same year, 44,000,000 lbs., or sixty-three lbs. to 
an inhabitant. This difference is presumed to be owing to the 
predominance of the free over the slave population, in the latter 
island. The ratio of the free population of Cuba to the slave, is 
tliree to one ; but in the British West Indies one to tiiree. This 
proportion would give the difference of the quantities of sogar 
consumed with almost entire accuracy. 

The population of all the sugar-growing countries of the world 
is about 468,000,000. It is not to be presumed that each individual 
of this number consumes as much as the luxurious West Indian ; 
but it will not be extravagant to suppose, that they all consume as 
largely as the Mexicans. Mexico, by the lowness of wages and 
tbe ignorance and poverty of the mass, may be considered as a fair 
representative of the nations inhabiting that belt of ^ the earth 
whldi produces sugar-canes. She consumes, according to M. 
Humboldt, ten pounds to an inhabitant, all of domestic production. 
We thus determine, proximately, that the consumption of the other 
Hupano-American nations, and of the swarms which people the 
East, is 5,000,000,000 lbs. per annum, nearly four times as much 
as is used in Europe and the United States. Great Britain con- 
sumes 400,000,000 lbs., about twenty-four pounds to each in- 
habitant ; the United Stotes 200,000,000 lbs., sixteen pounds 
to an inhabitant ; our domestic production being estimated at 
50,000 hhds., or 50,000,000 lbs. In Ireland, the consumption is 
40,000,000 lbs., five pounds to an individual. In Russia it is much 
less, being but a little more than one pound to a person, and 
60,000,000 lbs. in the whole, unless the article be introduced inland 
from China, by way of Kiachta, as to some extent it probably is. 
Of the quantity consumed in Russia, we suppose 8,000,000 lbs. to 
be beet-sugar. Belgium consumes 30,000,000 lbs., seven pounds 
to an inhabitant, of which 5,000,000 lbs. are beet ; and Prussia, 
Austria, and the rest of Germany, 200,000,000 lbs., of which 
20,000,000 lbs. may be beet. This is four pounds and a half to an 
inhabitant. Holland consumes 50,000,000 lbs., sixteen pounds to 
an inhabitant ; Spain, the same, which is but four pounds to an 
inhabitant ; France, 230,304,549 lbs., seven pounds to each in- 
habitant. Of this, 107,905,785 lbs. were, in 1836, made from 
beet-roots. With the exception of a few manufactories in Italy, 
the above figures show the extent of the beet-sugar culture. Thus 
we have, for the total consumption of sugar in Europe, 
1,267,000,000 lbs., of which 140,000,000, or 62,500 tons, are 
beet-sugar ; and, for the total consumption throughout the world, 
6,267,000,000 lbs. 

The consumption of molasses is trifling except in the .United 
States and Great Britain. There is some vent for it on the Con- 
tinent, to be used in curing tobacco ; and in England it is used for 
making a bastard sugar, and for cheap preserves. In the United 
States alone is it used for the table. The quantity of refined sugar 
consumed in the United States is small compared irith the brown. 
It probably does not exceed one tenth ; while, on the contrary, in 
France it constitutes four fifths of the entire consumption. The dis- 
proportion is less than this in Great Britain ; but it is much greater 
there, and in Europe generally, than in the United States. Brown 
sugar contains, on an average, three to five per cent, of dirt ; of 
course, molasses cannot be more pure. The consumption of this 
last in the United States, is about 150,000,000 lbs. annually ; but 
probably more than half of it has heretofore been distilled into 
rum, producing more than 10,000,000 gallons per annum. 

In the French West Indies the sugar manufacturers used to 



throw away their molasses, as indeed they did at first in Jamaica, 
and as they do to this day in the islands of Bourbon and Java. 
The New-Englanders, particularly in and about Boston, taking 
note of this circumstance, induced the French, for a trifling con- 
sideration, to preserve this residuum, and deliver it on board the 
colonial traders. Arrived at Boston and other ports, the adven- 
turers entered the article free of duty, and it was then converted 
into New England rum. In a few years, the business so enlarged 
itself, that the trade was extended to the Dutch and Danish colo- 
nies. In exchange, our people gave to the Frenchmen and others 
horses and mules for their sugar-mills, lumber for their houses, 
and fish and other provisions for their plantations. In 171 5, a few 
years after the commencement of this traffic, the British island 
colonies complained of it to the government, as diminishing the 
demand for their products, and disappointing them of their wonted 
supplies. Hereupon a fierce and protracted contest arose betwixt 
the island and continental colonies, which was not terminated until 
1 733, when the islands prevailed, and a duty of sixpence per gaUon 
was laid on molasses, and five shillings per cwU on sugars, im- 
ported into the continental colonies from any foreign port or 
place. The penalty for violating the act was to be the forfeiture 
of vessel and cargo. But the New-Englanders, who have disputed 
every inch of the passage of the act, seem never to have thought of 
^bmitting to it after it was passed ; and they oontinned the old 
traffic, eluding the duties and defying the law. A British fleet was 
sent to enforce it, and a state of irritation arose, in which the 
parties all but came to blows. In fact, this did never cease from 
that time down to the Revolution ; and the famous act for 
raising a revenue in America was called, in the language ol the 
day, " the sugar and molasses act" 

The principal reasons alleged for the trade were, that a large 
supply of rum was indispensable to the continental colonists for 
carrying on the Indian trade and the fisheries. These reasons 
have ceased. Rum has nearly finished its missiim to the poor 
Indians ; and the fishermen, we believe, generally go upon the 
temperance plan. The real root of the matter was, and is, that 
no other people, since the world began, were ever ftimished with 
so great a quantity of exciting liquor for so small a price. The 
custom-house duties, in other countries, dther kept out mo l a ste i 
and rum, or admitted them irith so heavy conditions that they 
could not be affbrded in such abundance ts they have been here. 
Ardent spirits were unknown, except as a medicine in a druggist's 
shop, until the cane-sugar and molasses makers of the West Indiet 
brought rum into the worid. The taste once formed, demand 
arose for brandy, perry, gin, and whiskey. Anderson, in his 
** Origin of Commerce,'' remarks : '* The consumption of rum in 
New England is so great, that an author on this subject asserts, 
that thero has been 20,000 hhds. of French m4Uute manulisctared 
into rum at Boaton in one year, so vast is the demand for that 
liquor." Sir William Douglass, in a work printed at Boston, in 
1755, tells us, that ^Spirits, (tpirtttu araentes,) not above a 
century ago, wero used only as official cordials, but now aro become 
an endemical plague, being a pernicious ingredient in most of our 
beverages." 

The duty of two cents on brown sugar in the United States, 
was originally laid for revenue, though it must be oonsidered high 
for that purpose ; being nearly fifty per cent on the eoet. At the 
time of the purdiase of Lomsiana, it was advanced to two and a 
half cents, probably for protection. During the last war vrith 
Great Britain it was doubled, being then five cents. At the peace 
it was fixed at three cents, avowedly for protection. In 1832, it 
was brought back to the rate of two and a half cents ; and this is 
maintained for. the encouragement of the sugar-planters of 
Louisiana, Florida, Arkansas, Mississipi, Alabama, and Georgia. 
The article is afforded in the New Orleans market, and on the 
Louisiana plantations, at five to six cents a pound. The planters 
have repeatedly declared, that at less prices the business cannot be 
sustained. The cost of production, when this industry vras most 
flourishing, was two and a half to three and a half cents, exclusive 
of tiie interest on the iuTestment. 

We have now surveyed the field of competition in whidi the 
beet.sugar business must take root, if that be its destiny is this 
country [United States]. It is certain that the high hopes con. 
ceived of it have suffered considerable abatement from ejqperiaMnts 
made, and views put forth, in Great Britain. These it is our duty 
to weigh, and to determine how fur they ought to influence the 
resolutions of North American cultivators and capi ta Kst s. But 
it is necessary that we should first examine, with some minilnttesS| 
the history and present oonditioii of beet-sugar indottry. 
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OLD IRONSIDES ON A LEE-SHORE. 

BY AN KTI-WITNISS.* 

Jt was at the dose of a stormy day in the year 1835, when the 
:^«ilant frigate Constitution, under the command of Captain Elliott, 
(haring on board the late Edward Livingston, minister from 
the United States at the court of France, and his family, and 
manned hy nearly fire hundred souls,) drew near to *' the chops" 
of the English Channel. For four days she had been beating 
down from Plymouth, and on the fifth, at evening, she made her 
last tack from the French coast. 

The watch was set at eight p.m. The captain came on deck 
soon after, and having ascertained the bearing of Scilly, gave orders 
to keep the ship *' fidl and bye ;" remarking at the same time to 
the officer of the deck, that he might make the light on the lee 
beam, but, he stated, he thought it more than probable that he 
would pass it without seeing it. He then ** turned in,'' as did most 
of the idlers and the starboard watch. 

At a quarter past nine p.m., the ship headed west by compass, 
when the call of ^ Light O !" was heard from the fore-topsail- 
yard. 

** Where away ?" asked the officer of the deck. 

" Three points on the lee bow," replied the look-out man ; 
which the unprofessional reader will readily understand to mean 
veiT nearly straight ahead. At this moment the captain appeared, 
and took the trumpet. 

'* Call an hands," was his immediate order. 
^ « AU bands !" whistled the boatswain, with the long shrill sum- 
mons familiar to the ears of all who have ever been on board of a 
man-of-war. 

" All hands !" screamed the boatswain's mates ; and ere the last 
echo died away, all but the sick were upon deck. 

The ship was staggering through a heavy swell from the Bay of 
Biscay ; the gale, which had been blowing several days, had 
increased to a severity that was not to be made light of. The 
breakers, where Sir Cloudesley Shovel and his fleet were destroyed, 
in the days of Queen Anne, sang their song of death before, and 
the Deadman*s Ledge replied in hoarser notes behind us. To go 
ahead seemed to be death, and to attempt to go about was sure 
destruction. 

The first thing that caaght the eye of the captain was the furled 
mainsail, which he had ordered to be carried throughout the even- 
ing ; the hauling up of which, contrary to the last order that he 
had given on leaving the deck, had caused the ship to fall off to 
leeward two points, and had Uius led her into a position on " a 
lee shore," iqpon which a strong gale was blowing her, in which 
the chance of safety appeared to the stoutest nerves dmost hope- 
less. That sole chance consisted in standing on, to carry us 
through the breakers of Scilly, or by a close graze idong their outer 
ledge. Was this destined to be the end of the gallant old ship, 
consecrated by so many a prayer and blessing from the heart of a 
nation ! 

''Why is the mainsail up, when I ordered it set?" cried the 
captain in a tremendous voice. 

" Finding that she pitched her bows under, I took it in, under 
your general order, sir, that the officer of the deck should carry 
sail according to his discretion," replied the lieutenant in com- 
mand. 

" Heave the log," was the prompt command to the master's 
mate. The log was thrown. 

'* How fast does she go ?" 

" Five knots and a half, sir." 

" Board the main tack, sir." 

" She will not bear it," said the officer of the deck. 

" Board the main tack," thundered the captain. <* Keep her 
full and bye, quarter-master." 

" Aye, aye ! sir !" The tack^as boarded. 

** Haul ah the main sheet," shouted the captain, and aft it went 
like the spreading of a sea-bird's wing, giving the huge sail to the 
gale. 

'* Give her the lee helm when she goes intcythe sea," cried the 
captain. 

** Aye, aye I sir ! she has it," growled out the old sea-dog at 
the binnacle. 

*' Right your helm, keep her ML and bye." 

"Aye, aye! sir I full and bye she is," was the prompt answer 
from the helm. 

'* How fast does she go ?" , 

• From tho United States Mognzlno. ' 



'* Eight knots and a half, sir." 

"How bears the light?" 

** Nearly a-beam, sir." 

" Keep her away half a point" 

" How fiist does she go ?" 

" Nine knots, sir." 

" Steady, so !" returned the captain. 

" Steady," answered the hdmsman, and all was the silence of 
the grave upon that crowded deck — except the howling of the 
storm — for a space of time that seemed to my imagination almost 
an age. 

It was a trying hour with us: unless we could carry sail so as to 
go at the rate of nine knots an hour, we must of necessity dash 
upon Scilly, and who ever touched those rocks and lived during a 
storm ? The sea ran very high, the rain fell in sheets, the sky was 
one black curtain, illumined only by the faint light which was to 
mark our deliverance, or stand a monument of our destruction. 
The wind had got above whistling, it came in puffs, that flattened 
the waves, and made our old frigate settle to her bearings, while 
everything on board seemed cracking into pieces. At this moment 
the carpenter reported that the left bolt of the weather fore-shroud 
had drawn. 

" Get on the luffs, and set them all on the weather shrouds. 
Keep her at small hdm, quarter-master, and ease her in the sea," 
were the orders of the captain. 

The luffs were soon put upon the weather shrouds, which of 
course relieved the chains and channels ; but many an anxious 
eye was turned towards the remaining bolts, for upon them 
depended the masts, and upon the masts depended the safety of 
the ship — for with one foot of canvass less she could not live 
fifteen minutes. 

Onw^d plunged the overladen frigate, and at every surge she 
seemed bent upon making the deep the sailor's grave, and her live- 
oak sides his coffin of glory. She had been fitted out at Boston 
when the thermometer was below zero. Her shrouds, of course, 
therefore slackened at every strain, and her unwieldy masts (for 
she had those designed for the frigate Cumberland, a much laiger 
ship,) seemed ready to jamp out of her. And now, while all was 
apprehension, another bolt drew ! — and then another I — ^until, at 
last, our whole stay was placed upon a single bolt, less than a man's 
wrist in circumference. Still the good iron clung to the solid 
wood, and bore us alongside the breakers, though in a most fearful 
proximity to them. This thrilling incident has never, I believe, 
been noticed in public, but it is the literal fact, which I make not 
the sh'ghtest attempt to embellish. As we galloped on — for I cdn 
compare our vessel's leaping to nothing else — the rocks seemed 
very near us. Dark as was the night, the white foam scowled 
around their black heads, while tho spray fell over us, and the 
thunder of the dashing surge sounded like the awful knell that the 
ocean was singing for the victims it was eager to engulph. 

At length the light bore upon our (quarter, and the broad Atlalitic 
roUed its white caps before us. Dunng this time all were silent, 
—each officer and man was at his post, — and the bearing and 
countenance of the captain seemed to give encouragement to every 
person on board. With but a bare possibility of saving the ship 
and those on board, he placed his reliance upon his nautical skill 
and courage, and by carrying the mainsail when in any other 
situation it would have been considered a suicidal act, he weathered 
the lee shore, and saved the CorutUulion, 

The mainsail was now hauled up, by light hearts and strong 
hands, the jib and spanker taken in, and from the light of Scilly 
the gallant vessel, under close-reefed topsails and main trysails, 
took her departure, and danced merrily over the deep towards the 
United States. 

" Pipe down," said the captain to the first lieutenant, *' and 
splice the main brace." " Pipe down," echoed the first lieutenant 
to the boatswain. ** Pipe down,** whistled the boatswain fo the 
crew, and ** pipe down' it was. 

Soon the " Jack of the Dust" held his levee on the main gun- 
deck, and the weather. beaten tars, as they gathered about the grog 
tub, and luxuriated upon a full allowance of Old Rye, forgot aU 
their perils and fatigue. 

" How near the rocks did we go ?" said I to one of the master's 
mates the next morning. He made no reply, but taking down his 
chart, showed me a pencil-line between the outside shoal and the 
Light-house island, which must have been A small strait for a 
fisherman to run his smack through in good weather by daylight. 
' For what is the noble and dear old frigate reserved ! 

I went upon deck : the sea was calm, a gentle breeze was swell- 
ing our canvass from mainsail to royal, the isles of Scilly had sunk 
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in the eastern waters, and the clouds of the djing storm were 
rolling off in broken masses to the northward and westward, like 
the flying columns of a beaten army. 

I have been in many a gale of wind, and have passed throngh 
scenes of great danger ; but never, befoipe nor since, have I expe- 
rienced an hour so terrific as that when the Constitution was 
labouring, with the lives of five hw)Clr«d men hanging on a single 
•mall iron bolt, to weather Scilly, on the night of the 1 1 th of May, 
183$. 

During the gide, Mrs. Livingston inquired of the cftptain, if we 
were not in great danger ? to which he replied, as soon as we had 
passed Soilly, ** You are as safe as you would be in the aisle of a 
church.'' U i9 9 lingalar ^ot that the frigate Boston, Captain 
M'Neal, about the close of the revolution, escaped a similar 
danger while employed in carrying out to France Chancellor 
LiviQgs4o9, a relative of Edward's, and ^«o minister to the court 
of St. Cloud. He likewise hfid hi» wife on board, and while the 
vessel was weathering a lee shore, Mrs. Livingston fisked the 
captain — a rough but gallant old &re-eater — if they were not in 
great danger I tq which he replied, ** You had better, madam, get 
down upon your knees, «nd pr^y ^ your God to forgive you your 
numerous sins ; for, if we don't carry by this point, we shall fUl be 
in pc^ditiqn in five minutei." 

A DUTCH AFRICAN FARM. 

The following account of a frontier figrm, belonging to one of 
the old Dutch settlers at the Cape of Good Hope, is taken from a 
work entitled "African Sketches." one of tne valuable relics 
left to MS by Mr. Thoma» Fringle, a man whose virtues and 
talents have made his loss regretted by all who knew him ; and in 
his situation a» secretary to &e Anti- Slavery Society, his circle of 
acqufiiutance was extensive. His sketches are the result of his 
observations dMring a residence of some continuance at the Cape, 
whither he had proceeded with a purpose of permanently esta- 
blishing hisaself ; a d^gn frustrated by a misunderstanding with 
the Governor. 

^ On riding up to the place, which consisted of three or four 
thatched house«< and a few reed cabins (hariebeesi-huisjes), inha- 
bited by the Hottentot depepdants, we were encountered by a 
hoit of soqie twenty or thicty dogs, which had been lying about 
in the sh^ of the huts, and now started up around us, open- 
mouthed, witii n [irncVigiouB daiiiour, as is generally the case at 
evfry farm-house on the approach of strangers. In day-light, 
th^M growling guardi^riA u^uaUy confine themselves to a mere 
noisy demoojtniuoo ; but at night, it is often a matter of no small 
per U to app ranch a £jirm-haii£e \ tor many of these animals are both 
fierce and powerful r and wilt not hesitate to attack a stranger, if, 
in tiieir eyesr he h&* the ill luck to appear in anyway suspicious. 
The barkmg of the dog^ brought out Arend Coetzer, one of the 
rsmier^s iqd?, from the prbcipQl dwelling-house, a frank young 
felbw^ who had previously visited us at Glen-Lynden. seeing 
ui thus b«sett he came itist!iiiUy to our help against the canine 
rabble, whom ha diact^txilited with great vigour, by huriing at them 
a few of the half -^pa wed baoea and bullocks' horns which were 
lying 10 profiislo;:! ^bout the placL:. The young boor was rejoiced 
to see me, and introduced me to his mother and sisters, — a quiet- 
looking niatrop and two bashfid girls, who no^ appeared from the 
house. 'Wil Mynheer afzadel?' ('W|ll the gentleman unsad- 
die ?') was the first inquiry. \ readily agreed, intending, indeed, 
though it was still earlr m Uie afternoon, to spend the night at this 
place, with the view of becomipg better acquainted with our rustic 
ineigbouri. 

On entering the house, I found that the old boor had not yet 
r^n firom his afternoon nap, or siesta, a habit which is generally 
preyalent throughout the colony. I|e was not long, however, in 
making his appearance ; and, after shaking hands with a sort of 
gruff heartiness, he took down a bottle of brandy from a shelf, and 
urged me to drink a dram {xoome) with him, assuring me that it 
was good brand^wyn, distilled by himself from his own peaches. 
I tasted the spirit, which was colourless, with something of the 
flavour of bad whiskey ; but preferred regaling myself with a cup 
of tea, which had in the meanwhile been prepared and poured out 
for mfi by the respectable and active- looking dame. This ' tea- 
water' is made bj a decoction, rather than an infusion, of the 
Chinese leaf, and being diluted with a certain proportion of 
boiling water, without any admi'Xture of milk or sugar, is offered 
to every visitor who may chance to arrive during the heat of the 
day. A small tin box, containing sugar-candy, is sometimes 
handed round with the 'tea- water,' from which each person 



takes a little bit to keep in his mouth, and thus to sweeten, in 
frugal fashion, the beverage as he swallows it. During this refresh, 
ment, I carried on a tolerably fluent oonversation in broken Dutdi 
with my host and his huUvrouw ; and gratified them not a little 
by communicating the most recent information I possessed of th« 
state of European politics, respecting whicl^ old Coetzer was very 
inquisitive. 

The domicile of my hospitable neighbours, in which we were 
thus seated, was not calculated to suggest any ideas of peculiar 
comfort to an Englishman. It was a house somewhat of the size 
and appearance of an old-fashioned Scotch barn. The walls were 
thick, and substantially hnilt of strong adhesive day ; a material, 
which bemg well prepared or iemperedt in the manner of morta^ 
for brick-making, and raised in successive layers, soon acquires in 
this dry climate a great degree of hardness, and is considered 
scarcely inferior in durability to burnt brick. These walls, which 
were about nine feet high, and tolerably smooth and straight, had 
been plastered over within and without with a composition of sand 
and cowdung, and this being afterwards well white -washed with a 
sort of pipe-clay, or with lime made of burnt shells, the whole had 
a very clean and light appearance. 

The roof was neatly thatched with a species of hard rashes, 
which are considered much more durable and less apt to catch fire 
than straw. There was no ceiling under the roof; but the rafters 
over-head were hung with a motley assemblage of several aoi^ta of 
implements and prorisions, — such as hunting apparatus, dried 
flesh of various kinds of game, large whips of rhinoceros and 
hippopotamus hide (termed tjamboks), leopard and lion skins, 
ostrich eggs and feathers, dried fruit| strings of onions, rolls of 
tobacco, bamboos for whip-handles, calabai^es, and a variety of 
other articles. A large pile of fine home-made soap graced the 
top of a partition wall. 

The house was divided into three apartments ; the one In which 
we were seated (called the voorhuis) opened immediately from the 
open air, and is the apartment in which the family always sit, eat, 
and receive visitors. A private room (slaapk<nner) was formed at 
either end of this hall, by cross partitions of the same height and 
construction as the outer waUs. The floor, which, though only of 
clay, appeared uncommonly smooth and hard, I found, on inquiry, 
had been formed of ant-heaps, which, being pounded into dost, 
ai^d then watered and well stamped, assume a consistency of great 
tenacity. In making these floors, however, care must be taken to 
use only such ant-hills as have been broken up and plundered by 
the aardvarkf or ant-eater, and consequently deserted by the 
surviving insects : otherwise, in spite of all your pounding, you 
may find that you have planted two or three troublesome colonies 
beneath your feet This floor is carefully washed over every 
morning with water mixed with fresh cow-dung, in prder to keep it 
cool and free from vermin, especially fleas, whic^ are apt to become 
an intolerable pest in such mansions. 

The house was lighted by four square whidows in frpnt, — one in 
each of the bed-rooms, and two in the v<iorhuUf — and also by the 
door, which appeared to be shut only during the nlcht. The door 
consisted of reeds rudely fastened on 9^ wicker frame, and was 
fixed to the door-posts by thongs of bullocks' hide. The windows 
were without glass, and were closed at night, each With an nntan- 
ned quagga skin. There was neither stove nor chimney in any 
part of the dwelling-house, but the operations of eooking were 
uerformed in a small circular hut of cLay and reeds, which stood 
in front of it. The furniture of the sitting-room consisted of a 
couple of wooden tables, and a few chairs, stools, and wagon- 
chests ; an immense churn, into which all the milk saved ft-om the 
sucking calves was daily poured, and churned every morning ; a 
large iron pot for boiling soap ; two or three wooden pitchers, 
hooped with brass, and very brightly scoured ; a cupboard, exhi- 
biting the family service of wooden bowls and trenchers, pewter 
tureens, brandy flasks, with a good array in phials of Dutch quack 
medicines. A tea-vase, and brass tea-kettle heated by a chafing- 
dish, — which, with a set of Dutch teacups, and a large brass- 
clasped Dutch fiible, occupied a small table at which the mistress 
of the house presided, — completed the inventory. The bed-rooms, 
in which I more than once slept on future occasions, were fhr- 
nished each with one or more large bedsteads or stretchers, 
without posts or curtains, but provided with good foather-beds, 
spread on elastic frames woven with thongs of bullock's hide, like 
a cane-bottomed chair. 

In a comer of the hall, cart of the carease of a sheep vras sus- 
pended from a beam ; and I was informed that two sheep, and 
sometimes more, were daily slaughtered for family consumption ; 
the Hottentot herdsmen and their families, as well as the farmer's 
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own household, bciog chiefly fed upon mutton, — at least during 
tmnmer, when beef could not be properly cured. The carcases 
ware hung up in this place, it appeared, chiefly to prevent waste 
by being constantly under the eye of the mistress, who, in this 
country, Instead of the ancient SazcQ title of ' giver of bread/ 
might be appropriately called the * giver of flesh/ Flesh , and pot 
bread, is here the staff of life ; and the frontier coloniste think i( 
no more odd to have a 9heep hanging in the voorkm, than a for- 
mer's wife in England would do to have the large household loaf 
placed for ready distribution on her hall-table. At this very period, 
m fact, a pound of wheaten bread in this quarter of the colony 
was three or four times the value of a pound of animal food. 

In rtprd to dress, there waf nothing very peculiar to remark. 
That of thQ females, though in some respects more slovpnly, 
resembled a good deal the costume of the rustic classes in England 
thlrtj or foriy ^ears ago. The men wore long loose trowsers of 
^eep or goat skm, tapned by t)ieir servant!, and made in (he family. 
A check shirt, a jacket of coarse frieie or cotton, according to the 
weather, and a broad-brimmed white hat, completed the eostume. 
Shoes and stockings appeared not to be considered essential arti- 
cles of dress for either sex, and were, I found, seldom worn except 
when they went to church, or to merry-makings (vrolykheids). A 
sort of sandals, however, are in common use, oaUed veld tohoenen 
(country shoes), th^ ftishion of which was, I believe, originally 
borrowed from the Hottentots. They are made of raw buUock's 
hide, with an upper-leather of dressed s^ieep or goat-skin, much 
after th^ same mode sm the brogues pf the ancient Scottish High- 
landers. 

« » « « 

Having exhausted the usual topics of country chat, I suggested 
a walk round the premises, and we sallied forth, accompanied by 
old Wentzel and his son Arend. They led us first to the orchard, 
which was of considerable extent, and contained a variety of fruit- 
trees, all in a thriving state. The peach-trees, which were now in 
blossom, were most numerous ; but there were »lso i^bundance of 
apricot, almond, walnut, apple, pear, and plum trees, and whole 
avenues of figs and pomegranates. The outward hedge consisted 
of a tall hedge of quinces. There was also a fine lemon-grove, 
and a few young oran|e-trees. , The latter require to be sheltered 
durinr the winter, until they have attained considerable size, — the 
frost being a^t to blight thetn in this upland valley« All the other 
fruits are raised with ease; peach-trees often bearing fruit the 
third year after tl^ seeds arc put in the ground. From the want 
of care, however, or of skill in grafting, few of the fruits in this 
part of the colony ave of superior sons or of delicate flavour. The 
peaches especially are but indifferent; but, as they are chiefly 
grown for making brandy, or to be used in a dried state, excellence 
of flavour is but little regarded. Some mulberry-trees, which had 
been planted in front of the house, were large and flourishing, and 
produced, I was informed, abundance of fruit These were pot 
the wild or white mulberry, raised in Europe for feedipg silk- 
worms ; but the latter ^ort also thrive extremely well in most parts 
of the colony. 

The kitchen garden was very deficient in neatness, but contained 
a variety of usenil vegetables. Onions were raised in great abun- 
dance^ and of a quality fully equal to those of Spain. Pumpkins, 
cucumbers, musk and water melons, were cultivated in considerable 
quantities. The sweet potato was also grown here. 

Adjoining to the garden and orchard was a small but well-kept 
vineyard, from which a large produce of very fine grapes is 
obtained ; bpt these, aa well as the peaches, are chiefly cBstilled 
into brandy. 

The whole of the orchard, vineyard, and |ardeii-gnmnd, together 
■ith about twenty aeres of corn-land adjoining, were irrigated by 
the waters of a imali mountain-rill, which were collected and led 
down in iVont of the house by an artificial canal. This limited 
extent was the whole that could be cultivated on a farm comprising 
about ii^ thpVMnd «cret« But this is quite sufficient for the wants 
fif ft large feimily ; the real wealUi of the farm, so far aa respects 
ipacl^table commodities, consisting in the flocks and herds raised 
on its extensive pastures. This old Wentzel himself hinted, as, 
shutting up a gap in the garden-hedge with a branch of thorny 
mimosa, he led us out towards the krmak, or cattle-folds, exclaim- 
ing, in a tone of jocund gratnlation, while he pointed to a distant 
cloud of dust movine up the valley — * Maar daar koomt myn vee 
— de bcste tuin I ' (* But there come my cattle — the best garden !*) 
On approaching the cattlg^raals, I was struck by the great height 
of the principal fold, which was elevated fifteen or twenty feet 
above the level of the ^4i<3>u^iBg plain ; and my surprise was cer- 
tainly pot diipipUbed when i fopnd that the mound on the top of 



which the pen was constructed, consisted of a mass of hard solid 
dung, accumulated by the cattle of the farm being folded for a 
succession of years op t^e same spot, fke sheep-fofds, though not 
quite so elevated, and under the lee, as it were, of the bullocks 
((raal, were also $xed on the top of similar accumulations. The 
several folds (for those of the sheep and goats consisted of three 
divisions) were all fenced in willi brapches of the thorny mimoss, 
which formed a sort of rampart around the margin of the mounds 
of dung, and were carefoUy placed with their prickly sides out- 
wards, on purpose to render the piclofures more secure from the 
nocturnal assaults of the hysena^, leopards, apd jackals. Against 
all these ravenous animals the oxen are, indeed, quite able to 
defend themselves ; but the hyeenas and leopards are very destruc- 
tive to calves, foahi, sheep, and goats, when they can break in upon 
them, which they sometimes do in spite of the numerous watch- 
dogs kept for their protection ; and the cunning jackal is not less 
destructive to the young lambs and Idds. 

While we were conversing on these topics, the clouds of dust 
which I had observed approaching from three different quarters, 
came nearer, and I perceived that they were raised by two nume- 
rous flocks of sheep and one large herd of cattle. First came the 
wethers, which are reared for the market, and are often driven by 
the butchers- servants even to Cape Town, seven hundred miles 
distant. These l>eing placed in their proper fold, the flock of 
ewes, ewe-goats, and Iambs, was next driven in, and carefully pen- 
ned in anoUier \ those having young ones of tender age beine Kept 
separate. And, finally, the cattle-herd came rushing on pellmell, 
and spontaneo \^y assumed their station upop the summit of theif 
guarded mount; the milch-cows only being separated, in order to 
be tied up to stakes within a small indosure nearer the houses, 
where they were milked by the Hottentot herdsmen, after their 
<»lves, which were kept at home, had been permitted to suck for 
a certain period. Kot one of those cows, I was told, would allow 
herself to be milked until her calf had first been put to her : if the 
calf dies, of course there is an end of her milk for that season. 
About thirty cows were milked ; but the quantity obtained from 
them was scarcely so much as wpuld be got from eight or ten good 
English cows. 

The farmer and his wife, with all their sons, daughters, daughtem- 
in-law, and grand-children, who were about the place, were 
assiduously occupied, while the herds and flocks were folding, in 
examining them as they passed in, and in walking through among 
them afterwards, to see that all was right I was assured th^t, 
thopgh they do not very frequently count them, they e^i dif cover 
at once if any individual ox is missing, or if any accident has hap- 
pened among the flocks from bcAsts of prey or otherwise. This 
faculty, though the result doubtless of peculiar habits of attention, 
is certainly very remarkable ; for the nerd of cattle at this place 
amounted altogether to nearly 700 head, and the sheep and goats 
to about 5000. This is considered a very respectable, but by no 
means an extraordipary stock for a Tarka grazier. 

Every individual of an Africap lanper'a family, including even 
the child at the breast, has an interest in the welfare of the flocks 
and herds. It is their custom, as soon as a child is bom, to set 
apart for it a certain number of the young live stock,^ which in- 
crease as the child grows up ; and which, having a particular mark 
regularly afiixed to them, form, when tiie owner arrives at adult 
4ge, a stock sufficient to be cqufidered a respectable dowry for a 
prosperous £irmer's daughter, or to enable a young man, though 
he may not possess a single dollar of cash, to b^n the world 
respectably as a Vee Boer, or grazier '' 



ORIGIN OV rOETSOKBN WARD. 

Bbporb the Norman Conquest, there existed a certain guild or 
body of knights, denominated, in Anglo-Saxon, the Cnihtena^ 
gild, and who possessed a plot of land just withhi the gate of the 
eity, and thence called the Port-seken, — their holding being of 
that description called a soke, involving important privileges. 
These knights retained their jurisdiction, as well as their land, in, 
and through, and after the great changes consequent upon the 
Norman invasion, until some time in the reign of Henry I., when 
they bestowed their territory upon the neighbouring convent of the 
Holy Trinity. By virtue of the transfer, the prior of the convent 
acquired the rank of an alderman of the city. The demesne of the 
fipatcmity became, and still is, the well-known Portsoken Ward; 
whilst the name of Niffhtingah-lanet into which the denomination 
pf the ** CnihteTm-gild inmd" has passed by colloquial alteration, 
yet presenres « memorial of the apcient owners of the soil. 

Trt^ and I^ictions ofihe Middle A get. 
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NATVRl AND ART. 
Then is no mjtAay in the meidal facilities of mankind : fanejri imagi- 
nation, sentiment, pMeion» acuteness, judgment, reason, memory, are aO 
pobitive, and capable of being discriminated and measured : tboy are not to 
be admitted or denied as temper or fashion may dictate. They do not 
depend on a little more or lees of management, or a little more or less of care 
or chicanery. Genius and talent peryade all, in spite of negligence, rapidity, 
and defying artlessness; and deficiency wUl penrade all, in spite oijinutc, 
and labour, and contrivance, and false ornament— iS(r E, Brydga. 

IDBAS FROM COLERIDGE. 

A rogue is a roasd-about fool : a fool in cireftmbendibut. 

The earth, with its scarred face, is the symbol of the past ; the air and 
heaven, of futurity. 

Tou nuy depend upon it, that a slight contrast of character is very mate- 
rial to happinees in marriage. 

How did the atheist get his idea of the God whom he denies ? 

Every true science bears necessarily within itsdf the germ of a oognate 
professtoi, and the more you can elevate trades into professions the better. 

Ttuth is a good dog ; but beware of barking too close to the heels of an 
error, lest you get your brains Idcked out.— CoUridgc, Table-Talk. 

SABINU8 AND HIS DOG* 

Af tor the execution of Sabinus, the Roman general, who snffered death 
for his attachment to the family of Gcrmanicus, his body was exposed to 
the puMio, upon the precipice at the Gemonin, as a warning to all who 
should dare to defend the fallen house. Jio relative had courage to approach 
the corpse ; one friend only remained true— his faithful dog. For three days 
the animal continued to watch the body : his pathetic bowlings awakened 
the sympathy of every heart. Food was brought to him, which he was 
kindly encouraged to eat ; but, on talcing the bread, instead of obeying the 
Impulse of hunger, he fondly laid it on his master's mouth, and renewed his 
lannntatfcMis. Days thus passed, nor did he fdnr a moment quit his charge* 

The body was at length thrown into the Tiber; and the generous and 
faithful creature, still unwilling that it should perish, leaped into tho water 
after it, and, damping the corpse between his paws, vainly endeavoured to 
preserve it from sinking ; and (mly ceased his endeavours with his last 
breathy having ultimately perished in the %ixwm.-~Ati€€dot€S (tf Animal*. 

A FINE CONTRAST IN A FINE PASSAGE. 

A man is supposed to improve by going out into the world—by visiting 
London. Artificial man does ; he extends with his sphere ; but, alas ! that 
^here is mie^eocopio : it is formed of minutis», and ho surrenders his 
genuine viskm to the artist, in order to embrace it in his ken. His bodily 
senses grow acute, oven to barren and inhuman pruriency, while his 
mental become proportionally obtuse. The reverse is the Man of Mind : 
he who is placed in the sphere of nature and of God, might be a mode at 
Tattersall's and Brookee's, and a sneer at 8t James's : he would certainly be 
swallowed alive by the first Pizarro that crossed him. But when he wallcs 
along the river of Amaxons,— when he rests his eye on the unrivalled 
Andea,^when he measures the long and watered Savannah, or contemplates 
from a sudden promontory the distant, vast Pacific,— and feds himself a 
freeman In this vast theatre,* and commanding each ready-produced firuit of 
Miis wlldemeis, and each progeny of this stream,— his exaltation Is not less 
than ImperiaL He Is as gentle, too, as he is great ; his emotions of tender- 
ness keep pace with his elevation of sentiment : for he says, '* These were 
made by a good Being, who, unsought by me, placed me hero to enj<iy 
them." He becomes at once a child and a king. His mind is in himself ; 
from hence he argues, and from hence he acts ; and he argues unerringly, 
and acts maglsteHally. His mind In himself Is also In his God, and there- 
fore he loves, and therefore ho soars.— ^rom Notet up(m the Hurricane, a 
Poem, hjf William Gilbert. 

PHYSICAL ADVANTAGES OF BRITAIN. 

The particular fadlities of Britain are great,— greater, perhaps, than 
those of any other country; or they have, at least, been more generally 
devdoped. U possesses all the essentials for the f urthenmoe of mechanical 
ingenuity, and the employment of manufacturing industry. Iron and coal, 
the two chief agents— the one In the formation of machinery, the other in 
ita use,— are found In abundant quantities beneath the soil, and often in 
such dose contiguity that they are readily made to assist eaoh other; 

Railwaye qf Britain. 
TRADERS IN PHILANTHROPY. 

I faavj^never known a trader in philanthropy who was not wrong in heart 
■omewbese or other. Individuals so distinguislted are usually unhappy In 
their /Smily relations ; men not benevolent or beneficent to individuals, 
but almost always hostile to them, yet lavishing money, and labour, and 
time on the race— the abstract notion. The cosmopolitism which does not 
firing out of and blossom upon the deep-rooted stem of nationality and 
patriotism Is a spurious and rotten growth.— Co/eHd^ 

BAMBOO AND BAMBOOZLE. 

** I guess,** said the philosophical snpercarso, Jonathan Downhig, when 
he wrote home fhmi Canton to his nnde the Mi^or, ** that there really be 
bat two sorts of good government. In tho natmceof things : Bamboo, or the 
like, as in China; and Bamboozle, or the like, as In the old country: but 
we in the States nse 'em both, and ours is the grandest government In the 
ttnivtrfe,— Bsmhoo for the niggers, and Bamboozle for oursdves.**' 

TrMthi and FUticne qfthe Middlt Aget, 



A FAITHFUL SHOCK-DOG. 

in Oetob«r, 1803, dnrhig the dduge with whidi the island of Bfaddrm «m 
visited, a rematkable olrcumstanoe happened near St. John's river. A 
maid-servant, in flying from one of the falling houses, dropped an InfuLt 
bom her arms, whidi was supposed to have peridied. Next day, however, 
it was found, unhurt, on a dry piece of ground, along with a shodc-dog. 
bdonging to the same family. The dog was dose by the chUd, and it la 
fam^lBed that the ohttd was kept aUve by the warmth of the fkttfaftil 
animal's body.— fr^im'f Anecdota etfDoge^ 

OUR. IGNORANCE OF MENTAL PHENOMENA. 

Pleasure and pain, hope and despair, hatred and affeotico, plaj as tmlj 
In the infant mind as they did In the mind of Shakspeare, who has been 
called the high-priest of the posdons. But how absurd It Is to affirm, that 
the ehildmust, therefore, understand all the pasdons whidi It feela, as wdl 
as Shakspeare did, who has made himsdf Inunortal by exhibiting them la 
dramatio aotloa I Nay, is it not quite certain ttiat, after we have arrived at 
the age of maturity, and after we have reodved laboured Instraotions, and 
much practical knowledge of life, we often experienoe trains of thought, 
and compUoated emotions, which we do not even understand, and are much 
le« able to eiq^lain 7— Foiia^f LecHiref en inld/eciiMi PkUotopkg, 

AN ELEGANT COUPLE OF ABORIGINES. 

Among the natWe inhabitants of the Taa district (Australia) was a pair 
of originals : the man was called Daraga, and his lady the ** beantifU 
Kitty" of Yas. Neither of them had pretendons to beauty. The lady had 
ornamented her dtilcate form (for all the ladies are fond of adornments) 
with two opossum tails, pendent In a graceful manner fhrtn her greasy 
locks; pieces of tobaooo-pipe, minglod with coloured beads, adorned her 
neck ; an old, dirty, opossmn-sldn cloak waa thrown over the shoulders; 
a bundle of indescribable rags around the waist; and a netbul or only 
hanging behind (ftUed with a ooUeotkm of ** smaU deer," and other eatahlci, 
that would baffle all attempts at description,) completed the toilette of this 
angelic creature. Of her features I shall only say, they were not sooh as 
painters represent thoee of Venus ; her mouth, for Instance, was a prodigi- 
ous aperturo. The husband also had decorated the locks of his cranium 
with opossum tails, with tho addition of grease and red ochre ; a tuft of 
board ornamented his chin ; and the colour of his hide was hardy dlsoeni- 
ible, from the layers of mud and charcoal covering It : he wore a " ^ritaaU 
yard" through his apology for a nose ; the opoesum-ddn doak oovered hia 
shoulders, and the bdt of oposanm-skin girded the loins ; the pipe was hia 
constant oompanion, as the love of tobaooo among those who hare Inter- 
course with Europeans is unboimded, and no more acceptable present eaa 
be mode to them. At meal-times, it was curious to observe the conduct of 
this Interesting coaple and the kangaroo dogs : It was evident that no good 
feeling subsisted between tho parties: the dogs regarded the former with 
an expresdon of anger, and the oppodte party looked both sulkily and 
anxiondy at the canine qiedes. The dogs af^eared Instlnetlvdy to fsar 
that the human oreaturea would devour every nuttsd of the food, and that 
they should be minus their share ; while the lattor seemed to know, dther 
by instinct or practical experience, that large dogs bite tolerably hard whoa 
angry.— BcnN«tt'# Wandering* in Jfew South Wok** 

NIAGARA. 

Niagara Is said to be an Iroquois word, signifying the thunder of waters. 
The Indians pronounce it Niagara, but Americans and Canadians univer- 
sally Niagara: the latter accentuation Is sanctioned by the author of 
<• Letters of the Fudge Family," who proposes in one of them, 
*' 'stead of pistol or dagger, a 
Desperate leap down the falls of Niigara.** 

Duncan** Travel*, 

STEAM CARRIAGES. 

It does not seem likdy that steam can be applied to pleasure carrJsgra ; 
but improvements will most probably go on in the construction of stena 
carriages till they be perfectly available for common roads, as vehidea of 
looomotion,— «B a means of travdling more economically than with horsns 
from one place lo anothw. But to realise a profit tnm them, th^ must 
carry many passengers ; they will do for pubUe, but not for pvlvate vehi- 
dea. One advantage they will possess whiohoommonvnhldee have noi: iB 
cdd weather, they may be warmed by the steam-iripes, with the same 
facility as a house ; and, in hot weather, they may be ventilated by fanners 
worked by the machinery.— ^damr' Englitk PUa*ure Ceurriage*, 

CONTRAST BETWEEN CIVILISED AND SATAOE LIFE. 

Everything that can contribute to teach the most unmoved paticDoe under 
the eeverest pains and misfortnnea, everything that tends to harden tha 
heart. and narrow all the sooroes oi qrmpathy, is most sedulonsiy Inonl- 
cated on tho savage. The dvHiaed man, on the eontrary, though he may be 
advised to bear evtt with patience when it comes, is not Instmcted toba 
always expecting It Other virtues are to be called Into aotfambesidea for- 
titudob Ho is taught to fed for his neighbour, or even his enemy. In distress ; 
to encourage and expand his social affections ; and, in general, toenlaige tha 
^here of pleasnnble emotions. The civilised man hopes to c^loyt.tha 
savage enpeots only to BoHtti^MaUhu*, 
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POSSIBILITIES. 
«« If tt<ra osDtt brifere, all things are poesible to him tlutt beUereCh.'* 

** Tm word Impoeiible is not French/' said Napoleon to the 
Ihike of Vicenza ; and at the time he said it— he had not entered 
Mo8cow--his career of unchecked snccess might hare gone far to 
make himsdf a bdierer in his own proposition. The Imperial 
'^ctor well knew that a persuasion of its troth, among the people 
who tbgn so blindly worshipped him, wonld almost make it tme. 
In the career of discovery, among the conquerors of science, the 
same doctrine has produced effects quite as brilliant, and more 
cndaring, than any that have resulted from those '* imperial seas 
of slaughter." Often have we seen the faith that ** hopeth all 
things ** become the encourager under lepeated failures, and the 
stimulant to labours which have terminated, after many days, in 
glorious success ; and though we do not mean to adopt the maxim 
in its full extent, and assert that impossibility is not to be found 
in the philosophical dictionary, yet we haye witnessed so many 
victories — we have so often written " Ne plus ultra " on our 
charts of discovery, and then seen some bold adventurer carry his 
researches far beyond our assigned boundary, that while we admit 
its ^dstence, we cannot attempt to fix its position, but must class 
it among those bodies of whose place we know only that they are 
not nearer than a certain number of million leagues, at the same 
time being quite ignorant whether they are not some hundred times 
further. 

As years elapse^— as knowledge increases — ^the point when impos- 
sibility commences appears more distant, and our trust in the 
infinite grasp of human intellect, our confidence in our powers of 
discovery, our pride in present possessions, and our hopes of 
future acquisitions, become more unbounded. We have passed 
that period when to be incredulous was to be learned ; among 
a half-enlightened race only can that dogma be received : the 
extremes meet ; the destitution and the perfection of knowledge 
are alike confiding and liberal. It is an imperfect creed which 
engenders ascetics and encourages persecution. The ignorant 
worshipper raises his altar to ** the unknown god ; " the inspired 
teacher warns us that we '* judge not'' It is semi-barbarism that 
is subject to narrow-minded prejudice ; it is the *' little learning " 
that fosters conceit and incredulity. The savage has the most 
unlimited faith in mortal powers, in his acknowledged ignorance 
of their true extent : he believes in giants and in magic— in words 
that control the elements, and in sinews that can remove the 
mountains ;— the man of science comes back almost to the same 
confidence in human power to produce such results. 

The first chemists, unacquainted with the methods of analysis, 
or with the composition of those substances on which they 
operated, were misled continually by deceptive appearances ; yet 
still holding fast their faith in their mystery, still believing in the 
possibility of obtaining their long- sought elixir, they laboured on 
undismayed in spite of disappointment, and even of danger, when 
a &lse religion was arrayed against a fiodse science, and anathemas 
were pronounced on the possessors of the philosopher's stone. 

VOL. I. 



We owe them many thanks ; they stumbled in tiie dark upon 
discoveries from which the world has reaped more benefit than 
any that could have sprung from the doubtful infiuenoe of their 
desired object if they had attained it ; but without some such 
stimulant as that afforded by the hopes of obtaining bound- 
less wealth and length of days, they would not have worked ai 
a/7. 

In like manner, it was the fiillacious speculations of astndogy, 
it was the craving desire felt by humanity to penetrate tha 
mysteries of futurity-— the fond belief that on the aspects and 
motions of the planets our fote depended, and by them could be 
predicted^that first gave interest to the study of astronomy. 
These impulses first induced man to number the stars, to track 
the motions of the planets, to record eclipses, which have proved 
the best guides to modem chronologists in fixing the dates of long- 
past events, and to observe phenomena from which we have deduced 
the uniformity of the earth's rotation, and the inequalities of the 
lunar orbit. In short, here also we owe it to the ignorance and 
the credulity of past generations, that any foundations were laid 
of that science, which evinces, more than any other, at once the 
powers of man and his insignificance. 

A wiser people were not so liberal ; the superstitions men of 
Athens accused Anaximander of attempting to bind their gods by 
immutable laws ; an impiety for which their sentence, rendered 
merciful by the interposition of F^rides, only condemned himself 
and family to perpetual exile. When light began again to dawn in 
Eucope» after the long night of the dark ages, persecution rose 
with it, and the bigoted cruelty that imprisoned, but could not 
subdue, Roger Bacon ; that pursued Galileo to the end of his 
life ; and that induced the more timid Copernicus to withhold for 
years the publication of his grand but then supposed to be danger- 
ous truths, — fumiriies but additional proof how intolerant imperfeet 
knowledge will render its possessors. 

To those daring spirits who laboured on, unsubdued by the 
difficulties and undaunted at tiie perils that impeded their course, 
how great a veneration is due ! The leaders of a foriom hope, 
they paused not to consider the obstacles which obstructed their 
progress, but struggled fearlessly forwards, stimulated by the 
bright looks of that truth which the world oould not see, and 
which themselves saw as yet but dimly in the distance ; till at 
length " that surest touchstone of desert, success," rewarded tiieir 
exertions, and mankind, henceforth, ranked among th« belt of 
their benefactors and instructors those whom they had stigmatised 
as visionaries and soadmen. Their successors are still upon the 
earth ; — ^men to whom nothing is hopeless, nor anything incredible; 
men who perpetually enlarge the dominion of possibility, and teaok 
us how distant is the limit of the attainable : and though thefar 
dangers and difficulties are less than those of their predecessors-- 
though monks can no longer threaten them with dungeons, and 
much of the mechanical drudgery of science is found done to their 
hands, — neither in brilliancy nor in usefulness will thehr adileve- 
ments be surpassed by those of any period of which history has 
preserved the record. 

CO 
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BIOOHAPHICAL SKETCHES, 



GENERAL MONK. 

Historical researches have of late years been condacted in an 
infinitely more philosophic spirit than has heretofore been usually 
Meroised. Tlie historian is no longer satisfied with remoulding the 
works of his predecessors, and thus propagating errors in a novel 
dress, — hashing up the absurdities of the ignorant, prejudiced, or 
deaigningf and seasoning the mess according to the supposed taste 
pf the public palate. Facts are sought after, and disinterred from 
the storehouses of records and muniments, where they have too 
long lain buried and forgotten, and we reason upon the conclusions 
drawn from them, and not upon popular prejudices ignorantly 
adopted as historio truths. Thus, the fables consecrated by the 
authority of a Livy are dispelled by the antiquarian researches of a 
Niebuhr; whilst the venerable Herodotus, who has been pre-i 
sumptuously scoffed at as ** the father of lies,** is restored to his 
ancient honours, by the testimony of modem travellers and the 
Ubonrs of the Archinological Institute. In this spirit of philoso- 
phic inquiry, we find one of the most celebrated statesmen of the 
9ige, the learned Guizot, devoting himself to historical research, and 
investigating the character of the actors, as the surest method of 
gaining the true clue to the maze of seeming contradictions which 
perplex the tnperficial. We see the result in an easay, or, as he 
wore properly designates it, '' Historical Stady,'' in which he 
lAbours to clear up the doubts which shadowed the character of 
one whose name is inseparably connected with the restoration of 
the Stuart dynasty, a point of history of peculiar interest : we 
mean George Moi^f a man whose share in public afiairsi before 
9nd after that event, was not so great as to have preserved much 
inore than his name in the historic page, but who was lifted to 
immortality by the tide of events which threw the destiny of an 
empire into his hands. His cautious tadtumity puzzled his co- 
temporaries, and his character has been represented by different 
biographers and historians in as many different colours as the 
chamelion, just according to the individual bias of the writer. 
This enigmatical character has been taken u|) by M. Guizot as a 
fit subject for investigation; and our purpose is to follow the record 
of his researches— his historical studies, — ^and in a brief sketch 
show what he has done, and the conclusion at which his inquiries 
have enabled him to arrive. The original, which was first pub- 
lished in the '* Revue de Paris," has been ably translated by the 
Hon. J. Stuart Wortley, and enriched by him with many valuable 
illustrative notes. 

" Among the men,'' says M. Guizot, ** who fill a place in the 
groat scenes of history, tne fate of Monk has been remarkable. 
At once both celebrated and obscure, he has linked his name with 
the restoration of the Stuarts, but has left us no other memorial of 
his life. One day be disposed singly, and with renown, of a 
throne and a people : on those which either precede or follow it, 
he is scarcely to be distuiguished from the crowd with which he 
mingles. He is one of those whose talent, and* even vices, have 
but a day or an hour for the development of their full energy and 
dominion ; yet they are men whom it is most important to study S 
fop the rapid drama wherein they took the leading part, and the 
e\eT$ which it was in their sole power to accomplish, can be 
through Uiem alone made thoroughly intelligible." 

George Monk was bom on the 6th December, 1608. He was 
the second son of Sir Thomas Monk, a Devonshire gentleman, of 
ancient family but impaired fortune. When George Monk was 
seventeen. King Charles I., who had just mounted the throne, 
visited Plymouth, to superintend the outfit of the expedition whicfar 
Jhe projected against Spain. On this occasion aU the country 
gentlemen flocked to pay their court, and Sir Thomas among 
them; but having reason to fear an arrest from an unfriendly 
creditor, he sent Us son George to bribe the sherifT. That worthy 
l^ctionary accepted the fee, and faithfully promised that Sir 
(Thdmai should not be mdested; but being afterwards doubly 
feed by the other side, he arrested him in the midst of a company 
pf gentlemen, assembled to see the king pass by. Indignant at 
this treachery, young Monk burned to Exeter, and handled the 
lUthless man of law so roughly, that his lifb would have been 
endangered but for the interference of the neighbours. After this 
^ adventure, George Monk, fearful of the oonsequen<^ took refuge 
' on board the fleet, just then ready to SaU : his relation. Sir 
Richard Greenville, received him on board his ship, and Monk 
accompanied him on the cruise. The object of the expedition was 
to intercept the Spanish galleons, but it was not attended with 



suoces*, and soon returned to England* The next year, Monk 
exchanged the sea for the land service, and enlisted as an ensign 
in the Ul-fated expedition agiunst the Isle of Rh6, and witnessed a 
second time the spectacle of shame and disaster which often 
signalises the presumptuous ignorance of a favourite. He retained 
a oitter recollection of it, which he often expressed in recounting 
the occurrences of Ids youth. We are therefore not surprised to 
see him abandon the servioe of his eo^try, and embracing the 
profession of a soldier of fortune, joining the regiment of the Earl 
of Oxford, in the Dutdi service, in the year 1629 ; one year after 
the expedition to the isle of Rh^. 

He remained ten years in the service of the States, where he 
acquired the reputation of an excellent officer, and was particu- 
larly distinguished by the ascendancy which be acquired over his 
companions, and the love which he inspired in his men ; qualities 
which have ever been the charaoteristies of •oocessful generals. 
A dispute with the magistrates of Dort, which was deoidM againft 
him by the Prince of Orange, Frederick Henry, the Stadtholder, 
disgusted him with the Dutch service; and warlike symptoms 
being visible in England, Monk returned home, and entered the 
army which Charles was raising against the Soots. He was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel in the regiment of the Eari of 
Newport, general of the ordnance. The wi^ was very unpomUar ; 
— the first blows were delayed by public aversion; and, before 
blood had flowed, the treaty of Berwick proclaimed that the 
campaign was over, but without soothing the animosities which 
gave rise to it. The armies, d ismi ss e d in forty*eight hours by ths 
terms of the treaty, remained ready to re-assemble on the first 
summons. The new explosion was not long delayed ; and, on the 
1st of August, 1640, Monk, at his post on the borders of Scotland^ 
on the banks of the Tyne, took part in the afTidr of Newbun, 
where the £n|;liBh disgraced themselves by a precipitate flight. 
Monk, by his judicious conduct, saved them for the moment from 
some of its disastrous results. The Scots, after having passed the 
Tyne, almost without resistance, marched towards the quarters of 
the Earl of Newport, In order to possess themselves of the artil- 
lery. In the king's army, disorder had not waited for the enemy. 
Monk, still at the head of his regiment, had, for his own guns, bat 
one ball and charge of powder. He made application for amma« 
nition to major-general Astley, but was answered that there wai 
no more ; and upon this, placing his soldiersi armed with mnsketa, 
along the hedges, he imposed so well upon the Soots, that they did 
not venture to attack him, and allowed him to carry off the artil- 
lery to Newcastle, where, with the place itself, it soon after fSdl 
into their hands. Monk always used to express the utmost dina- 
tisfaction at the whole conduct of this unfbrtunate campaign. H« 
maintained that the English army was fully equal to cope with and 
overcome the Scots, and advised the king to fight. His opinions 
were over-ruled, and a hasty treaty put an end to the war. 

Affairs in England were every day assuming a more gloomy 
aspect. The Long Parliament was assembled ; the quarrel grow 
more and more bitter, when the Irish insurrection (25th Octobor, 
1641,) chanced to present every Englishman with a cause to 
defend, — every soldier with a war to wage, — and that witiioat 
engaging him with either party. Monk embraced the opportoni^, 
and obtaining the appointment of colonel to the rcigiment of t£o 
Earl of Leicester, who succeeded to the government of Ireland, 
after the execution of Strafford, proceeded to Ireland. He thero 
found divided counsels and neglected troops, for the (fisorders at 
home left little leisure for due attention to the Irish •ray } yet wo 
are told << that there was not a soldier ever so skdi or ill-shod wko 
would not make an efi'ort to follow Geoige Monk, — a familiar 
appellation bestowed on him by the affection of the soldiers, 
always more disposed to obey when they have in a manner appro- 
priated their commander to themselves, and when In their chiof 
they recognise a comrade." 

Leicester, who had remained in London, had delegated hit 
authority to Ormond, a zealous royalist. Other members of tbe 
government were attached to the parliament. The contests of 
authority were frequent, and always determined at the pleasure of 
the party most powerAa for the moment i tn general, that of the 
king had the advantage. " The army, suspended between contrary 
interests and inclinations, — ^pressea at the same time by its necea- 
sities, its dangers, and Its common enemies,— felt, in presence of 
the Irish, rather Ei^sh than pariiamentarian or royalist ) and a 
lukewarmness of political opinion left great latitude to the chiefa 
in seeking to gain proselytes, and to the inferiors a laige facility 
for maintaining a good understanding with both parties. Monk, 
skilful above them all, thenceforth commenced the attai nm ent or 
the application, .of the art which he so constantly and dexteroualy 
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pnctUed— the art of adtaticiDg his fortmiei tHth the pretaiHng 
party, irithotit eirer losing the oonfldeiiee of that which might 
preTail at a future day. The absence of all pastiob,— an apparent 
slowness of disposition, prodnoed by the natiirai clretttospection of 
liU character,— and a remarkable tadtttfitity, seonred him fh)m the 
pltftdls of speech : it served him little in the eondnet of his lifb, 
except to penetrate ^e sehtiments of others, whilst he misled them 
as to his own. Yet his was an aetlte silence. His assiduous, as 
well as regnlai' and tranqtiU diligence, maintained oonnetions in 
nil quarters where his situation permitted them t and without eter 
appearing to haye bestowed himself, eadh thought he had gained 
mm, or could rain him in time of need. On the Other hand, 
deroted with indefatigable actiritY to the diffleult cares of the em« 
|»loyment which was confided to him, he appeared to be exclusively 
Absorbed by it, and the acrimony or distrust ot political Opinion 
oould Scarce reach a man with whom some other business was 
always to be transaot^d.'* 

Having giten this exposition of his (^araeter, we mnst pass 
lightly over the events which merited his career, until we arrive at 
the period ill whidh he played so prominent a part. Hie king's 
influence in Ireland gradaallt extended^ until at length, in the 
early part of 1643, the pariiamentary commissioners could no 
longer keep theif posltioii, and were oompeUed to quit Dublin. A 
suspension of arms was arranged with the insili^nts, and Ormond 
prepared to send the troops, now disengaged, to the assistance of 
the king. He first« howerer. Imposed an oath on the officers, 
binding them not to serve under Essex, or any of the parliamen- 
tary generals : two alone revised this oath^ Monk being one. He 
was strongly biassed in favour of the royal cause, but as large 
arrears of pay were doe, both to him atid his men, which he hoped 
to procure from the parliament, he judged it imprudent to fhmish 
them with so good an excuse for neglecting their engagements. 
Hiese reasons satisfied Ormond, btii when he detected a message 
sent from Pym, in the name of tlie Parliament, to Monk, enjoin^ 
ing him tO tise his influence with the troops to induce them to 
declare for the parliament, Ormobd thought it his doty to send 
Monk under a strong guard to Bristol, there to await the king's 
orders. There was now no longer room for concealment, and 
Monk openly declared his adherence to the crown. He repaired 
to Oxford, where he was treated with great eonsideration, and his 
experienced advlde was sought and eageriv listened to, but not 
acted upon. He recommended that the king sbonld reduee his 
army to ten thousafid men, but maintain strict discipline }-« 
counsels excellent iti a military point at view, but difficult to be 
carried into execution. In dealing With such a heterogeneous 
assembly as the Cavalier army, and with an empty excneqoer. 
Monk's services were soon stopt short. He had taken the tern- 
porary command ot the Irish forces, then engaged under Lord 
Byron, in the siege of Nantwich. Byron was surprised and 
delated by Fairfex, on the 25 th of January, 1644 i and Monk, 
and many others, Were taken prisoners. Three years were passed 
by him in melancholy incarceration in the Tower. Meantime the 
tide of events flowed oti. The dtil war was at an end, and the 
king was a prisoner. Relieved from the distractions of the 
English war, the parliament turned their attention once more to 
IreUmd^ and Monk, from his experience, was jtdged fit for 
employment lii tliat quarter. After long oonsidefatioti and much 
persuasion, he at length consented to submit to the Parliament^ 
whilst he dexterously avoided taking the Covenant, by professing^ 
or rather getting another (Lord Lisle) to prof^ for him, that he 
was ready to mt it. fiut throughout his life he had what Was 
probably a conscientiotiS objection to fttter himself by oaths, 
which at that period, and in almost all cases of retolutionary dis« 
turbance, Were and are, 80 frequently presented as to deaden the 
moral feeling, eten iti the minds of the most well-meanhig. 

Still maintaining his customary cautious demeaoour, he pro* 
oeeded to Ireland, enjoying the confidelioe at Cromwell, whilst the 
royalists trusted that when the time ttme, he would be found 
ready to serve the king. They were not mistaken. After a 
somewhat disastrous career in Ireknd, where the provlnee of 
tJlster was placed under his care, he returned to England alter the 
surrender of Dundalk, much dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
parliament He was, however, held in high esteem by Cromwell, 
who, on his return from Ireland, gave him a regiment, and after** 
wards appointed him general of the ordnance. He accompanied 
Cromwell in his expedition for the reduction of Scotland, and, by 
his advice and example, was ot signal service in obtaining the 
remarkable success which crowned tiie arms of Cromwell at 
Dunbar, where nothing but extraordinary talents in the leaders, 
and strict discipline hi the men, cotild have resened the army. 



" Cromwell, pressed by the Seets^ who were superior in number, 
had imprudently entangled his army in a confined position 
between the sea and the heights occupied by the enemy* There 
was no way fbr a retreat bnt by a narrow passage guarded by a 
strong body of troops. The general assembled his oouneil t (bar 
had seised upon it, and few offleert advised att engagement. 
* Sir/ said Monk, ' th« Scots have numbers and the hills i these 
are their advantagel. We have disdpline and despair^ two things 
that will make soldiers fight i these are onrs^ My advice* there*, 
fore, is to attack them immediately, which if you follow, I am 
ready to oommand the van/ These words overturned all objeo. 
tions, and Monk, pike in hand* at the head of his soldiers* fbreed 
the passage, which tiie Soots, surprised by so vigorous a ohai^, 
did not long defbnd« Their saceess deolded the victory/' 

On Cromwell's return to England* fbr the purpose ot pttrtttlm; 
and attackbg Charles IL, who was on his mardh to Woreeiter, he 
left Monk in the command of the Stfottlsh army, and he soon 
succeeded in reducing the whole country. He has been ahar|;iid 
wi^ mthless cruelty in permitting the governor and garrison of 
Dundee to be slaughtered in cold blood ; but a comparison of 
various accounts will serve to exculpate him from this oHme. The 
place was taken by assault, a terrible slaughter ensued, and the 
governor was basely murdered by a Mi^or Bntler* after he had 
surrendered himself prisoner ; but Monk, so far team ordering of 
approving these enormities, ** was much troubled" on aoeonnt Of 
them* No discipline can restrain the forv of troops during an 
assault, and no general can be held responsible for wnat oeonrs iA 
inch a moment. 

After a residence in En^fland fof the recovery of his heiHlii 
which had suffered from ** the spotted fever/' Monk, In the begin* 
ning of 1692, was sent to Scotland with St John, Yane, Lambert* 
and some other commissioners, to promote the union at the two 
countries. Monk^ specially charged, it would seem, With the 
secret instructions of Cromwell* showed himself in Socrtland vigi^ 
lant and vigorous against the presbyteriatts, and f&vourable to the 
remnant of the party of Montrose ; and, in spite ot the reeollee* 
tion of his recent severities, he laid at this period the foundation of 
that royalist popularity which afterwards, and with so distant a 
prospect, tumea towards him all the hopes at the party of the 
restoration. 

The year following, he was associated with Blake and Dean in 
the command of the fleet sent against the Dutch, and In this capa" 
city signalised himself by a brilliant victory over Van Tromp. 
This action, and his snbseqnent excellent eondnct of the affkirs of 
the navy, ia commissioner of the admiraltv, raised him to stt6h a 
height of popularity as at one period to give some uneasiness to 
Cromwell. But these suspicions were soon dispelied, and thO 
Protector saw that he might eonfldentlv rely upon Monk, whd 
indeed served him With fidelity, and would give no ear to royalist 
schemes during his life. The royalists having attempted a rising 
in Scotland, Monk was deSpatehed to suppress them* 
' He reached Scotland in April, 1654, and after subduing the 
loyalist army raised by Middleton, he took up his residence at 
Dalkeith, and in conjunction With other commissioners, fhongll 
himself exercising afl the real power, he exercised an almost 
despotic authority during the whole of Cromwell's life. On the 
Protector's death he proclaimed Richard, but after this act of 
adhesion he resolved to await the moment When the safest course 
might present itself to his choice, and meantime to adopt or reject 
none. Possessed df great power, and with an army fbndly attached 
to him, Monk was exposed to the contrivances and curiosity of 
all who sought to gfdn him. Thns assailed bv agents of all 
parties, he found in his tacittimity a rampart which he seldom 
permitted to be forced. But even his silence Was significant j 
and with him it served to maintain at oncC both resort e and eon. 
fidence. ''No sooner had any appearance of insinnation or 
general preliminary observations announced the purpose of intro« 
ducing an overture, than Monk, with an air of profound attention, 
answered scarce at aHr^-^Ufr^^ still Iess,^»^-^pdned no door for 
discussion, no channel for indiscretion ! ftflef eihanstittg a flrst 
attack, to desist became unavoidable ; and eadi went away* per* 
suaded that he had either shaken him ot fotmd him WeU ^posed, 
but without having received the smallest enconragemcnt to venture 
upon anything more explicit.'* 

Meanwhile he closely watched the course of events, and per. 
cdved the growing discontent of the people, and their total Want 
of confidence in the parliament. He also felt his own power, and 
knew that it would not have been difficult for him to have over- 
powered that unpopular body, and haVe compelled them to proclaim 
him Protector. When Ridiard was proclaimed, the soldiers tad 
cc2 
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inferior officers were beard to exdaim, * ' Why not rather old George ? 
he would be fitter for a protector than Dick Cromwdl.'* With 
Bucb backers he might have commanded a powerful partj. But 
he was not to be tempted : he saw the tide of popular opinion 
beginning to run strong^ in faTOur of the restoration of royalty, 
and rqoioed at it. ** LUde impressed with the rights or exigencies 
of liberty, and much disgusted with the inconveniences of anarchy, 
he looked but little at the nature of power> so long as he either 
exercised or acknowledged it. He thought a country sufficiently 
happy when it was tranquil and controlled ; and knew weli, with 
regard to his own interest, that on the power of the master 
depends the fortune of his servants. He had the meaus of becom- 
ing the most useful and best requited servant of Charles Stuart ; 
and it therefore suited him to treat singly and directly with the 
king, with the sole purpose of settling satisfactorily his own per- 
sonal position, and leaving others to contend for the interests of 
the country. In secret, his sagacity had at all times led him to 
spare the royalists, and, from the moment that they could apply 
to him with a hope of success, they must have met with a wiUing 
reception. Monk never treated frankly but with them ; and, 
throughout his progress towards the restoration, one single senti- 
ment is conspicuous and predominant, — ^namely, the desire to 
withdraw it from every influence but his own, that he might be 
enabled to commit it wholly and freely to the prince from whom he 
was to receive its value.*' 

Such is the judgment of M. Guisot upon the character and 
motives of Monk, who now prepared for active interference in the 
affairs of the state. Having waited until tiie breach between the 
English army, under Lambert, and the parliament, which he fore- 
saw, had taken place, he prepared his army by cashiering or 
oonfining all officers who were not ready to support Um ; and 
proclaiming his intention to support the civil government and 
restore the Parliament, he marched towards England, and reached 
Coldstream, a village on the banks of the Tweed. Here he halted, 
and employed his time so skilfnlly in negotiations, diat Lambert, 
who had marched his army to Newcastle, to oppose his progrtes, 
was baffled and outwitted, and his army melting away, was obliged 
to take flight without striking a blow. 

Meantime the Rump had re-assembled, and once more gained 
possession of the executive part of the government. Monk, who 
had preserved their existence as a body, was yet regarded by tiiem 
with some jealousy, although they had no suspicion of his royaKst 
tendency ; and when he announced his intention of marching to 
London, and demanded that all the troops who had mutinied 
against (he parliament, remaining in London, should be removed 
to make way for his men, they dared not disobey. By slow 
marches he approached London, meeting in every town he passed 
through with an enthusiastic reception, and loud petitions for a 
free parliament. Meanwhile, he was foil of protestations of fidelity 
and aeal to the Rump, and comi^tely cajoled their commissioners. 

Arrived in London, welcomed by the Rump, and trusted in by 
the citiMBa, he was immediately put upon a service excessively 
displeasing to ,these latter, but which tended to fill up the cup of 
obloquy which the Rump had long been preparing for themselves, 
and materially assisted Monk in the fortherance of his design. A 
fray between some of th« disorganised soldiery of Lambert and the 
apprentices of the city, who made an outbreak, clamouring for 
a free parliaaent, led to an order to Monk to break down the 
city posts and chains ; and he led his men to this duty, as dis- 
pleasing to them as to the citizens, in whose denres they fully 
participated. His own opinion of the action he performed, he 
soaroely sought to conceal ; and the next day, returning to the dty, 
he openlj declared his abhorrence of die body who could put such 
an indignity on the city, and summoning a common council — an 
assembly prohibited by the Rump— he stated his determination 
that n free and full parliament should be summoned, and that the 
present body must be immediately dissolved. His declaration was 
received wi^ shouts of joy, and that night Rumps were roasting 
from Temple B^ to Billingsgate ; and proper means being used at 
the post-office, snd^ news only as was expedient found &ir way 
into the country, and the Rump^roasting became universaL 

The time was now come for him todrop the mask altogether, 
yet he did ao still gradually;., but our limits preclude us from 
particularity on a point of history so well known. Suffice it to 
say, that the necessity of the step was ^ well understood, that 
Monk's messenger only just forestalled another sent by the pres- 
byterian parbr,who offered Charles the terms submitted to his 
father in the LOe of Wight. The Rump was dissolved, and a new 
parliament assembled, who, on the 8th of May, proclaimed Charles 
ILking. 



Monk has been much blamed for conntenancing the restoration, 
without insisting on terms ; but it is difficult to conceive how such 
could have been satisfactorily arranged, wittiout losing all the 
advantages obtained, and in all probability involving the country 
once more in war. Weary of anarchy, all wwe r»idy to receive 
back the old constitution with joy, but there was nekfaer leisure 
nor community of feeling sufficient for the oonstruction of a new 
one. Monk was not so over-zealous for die royal cause as to baTe 
omitted diis, if it had beea practicable. What he desired was a 
stable government, and seeing the necessity of seizing the finvour- 
able moment, he would not risk the hazard of debate. 

On the king's return. Monk met with suitable reward for his 
great services. He was already possessed of considerable nro- 
perty, (chiefly estates in Ireland, granted by Cromwell,) and he 
was now invested with the order of the Grarter, nominated a member 
of the privy council, made lieutenant-general of the armies of the 
three kingdoms, appointed master of the horse, uid created duke 
of Albemarle. Pensions to the amount of 7000^ per annum weie 
annexed to his patent, and he was appointed gentleman of the 
bedchamber. He was always esteemed, and frequently confiden- 
tially consulted by the king ; and his popularity with the people, 
especially the Londoners, was never iMsened. 

He performed several not unimportant services after the king's 
restoradon. When the plague desolated London, the govemmeat 
of the city being entrusted to him, he performed the onerous and 
dangerous duties so admirably as to render himsdf not less loved 
by the citizens than formerly by his soldiery ; so much so, indeed, 
, that after the great fire, at which time he was absent, the exdama- 
tion— ** Ah ! if old George had been here, the city would not have 
been burnt," was commonly heard. He was at this time at sea, 
having, in conjunction with Prince Rupert, been despatched 
against the Dutch, with whom a furious but indecisive fight was 
maintained for three successive days. His last service was to lead 
some compames of troops against the Dutch, on the occasion of 
their burning the ships at Chatham. The Dutch re-embarked ; 
but not so soon but that the Duke of Albemarle, who had pro* 
ceeded to the advanced posts, heard the balls whistie by his ears. 
One of his officers urged him to retreat a litde. " Sir," replied 
Monk, " if I had been afraid of bullets, I should have quitted this 
trade of a soldier long ago." 

Monk's health had long been failing : he suffered firom asthma 
and dropsy, and, after combating both with patience and fortitude, 
at length sunk under them, dy^ at London on the 3d January, 
1670. He was buried at Westmmster, in the chapel of Henry 
VII., but no monument points out his tomb. 

'* He was," says M. Guizot, "a man capable of great things^ 
though he had no greatness of soul ; and who deserved a better 
name than he has left in history, although it has been reproached, 
not wholly without justice.'* 

By his wife, who was a woman of vulgar manners, though pro- 
bably not, as has been generally suppo^id, of low origin, but who 
was certainly his concubine before she became his wife, he had one 
son, Christopher, who died childless in 1688. 

ST. FRANCIS XAVIB&. 

Francis Xayier was a very extraordinary man. Persuasive 
and commanding eloquence, an ascendant over the minds of men, 
unconquerable patience in suffering, intrepid courage amidst the 
most dreadful dangers, and a life devoted with inflexible constancy 
to a purely disinterMted purpose, form a combination which 
varies its exterior and its direction according to the opinions and 
manners of various sges and nations. In one age it produces a 
Xavier ; in another, a Howard. It may sometimes tske a direc- 
tion which we may think pernicious, and a form not agreeable to 
our moral taste ; but die qualities themselves are always admirable, 
and by the philosophical observer, whose eye penetrates through 
the disffttise of a local and temporary fiishion, and recognises tibe 
principles on which depends the superiority of one mind over 
another, they will always be revered. The truth of many opinions 
for which Xavier contended. It is not very easy to maintain ; bat 
he taught to slaves the moral dignity of their nature ; he preached 
humility to tyrants, and benevolence to savages. He must hare 
told the outcast Hindu, that, in the grandest point of view, he was 
the equal of his nyah ; and the ferocious Malay, that his enemy 
was his brother. He therefore diffused the fhdts of the ^^ 
philosophy, and laboured to improve and ennoble human nature.^ 
I am sorry to find miraculous tales related of him; but I hope they 
are only proofs of the divine reverence which his vhtues left behind 
them, and that he did not sully his great diaracterby any pretensions 
which might approach to imposture.— X^/if qf Sir J, MaekirUoth. 
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CANE SUGAR AND BEET SUGAR.* 

KO. II. — ORIGIN AND PR0GRI81 OF THK JilKT 8UOAE 
IfANUFACTU&B. 

It is now nearly a hundred yean lince Margraff, a Pnusian 
chemist, residing at Berlin, made the discovery that the beet 
contained a. good crystallisable sugar. His attention was first 
drawn to this subject by the sacchanne taste of the beet, and the 
crystalline ^pearance of its flesh, when examined with a micro- 
scope. Having cut the beet into thin slices, he dried perfectly, 
and then pulverised them. To eight ounces of the powder he 
added twelve of highly rectified spirits of wine, and exposed the 
mixture to a gentle heat in a sand-bath. As soon as the liquid 
reached the baling point, he removed it from the fire, and filtered 
it into a flask, which he corked up, and left to itself. In a few 
weeks he perceived that crystals were formed, which exhibited all 
the physical and chemical properties of the sugar-cane's. The 
alcohol still contained sugar in solution, and a resinous matter, 
trhieh he disengaged by evaporation. Having submitted several 
other vegetable substances (as parsneps, skerret, and dried grapes) 
to the same treatment, he obtained sugar from each. In 1747> he 
addressed to the Academy of Berlin a memoir, entitled '* Chemical 
Experiments, made with a view to extract genuine Sugar from 
several Plants which grow in these Countries. 

Margraff solved the important problem, that genuine sngar was 
not confined to the cane. After this, he enlarged and varied his 
experiments, but did not invent means of niak^ angar from the 
new material on a scale sufficiently large to render it an object 
of interest to capitalists. Yet he seems to have had a prescience 
that his discovery would one day assume importance. He com- 
mended it to the attention of the Prussian cultivators, and parti- 
cularly the small farmers, as offering a new and beneficial branch 
of agriculture. 

Margraff died in 1782. He was a member of tiie Academy of 
Berlin, director of the dass of natural philosophy, and fellow of 
the Academy of Sciences at Puris. His works were coHected and 
published in two volumes 8vo, in French, 1767. A German trans- 
lation was published at Leipsic, the following year. 

It was Achard, also a chemist of Berlin, who discovered the 
method of extracting sugar from the beet on a large scale, and at a 
moderate expense. He first announced this result in 179/. In 
1799, a letter from him was inserted in the *' Annales de Chimie," 
in whieh he detailed his method. The high price to which sugar 
had risen in France, in consequence of the capture of nearly all 
her eokmial possesirions, gave something more than a speculative 
and passing mterest to the ideas of Achard. The National InstL 
tnte appointed a commission to examine the subject. The result 
of their investigation was, that the cost of raw sugar of the beet 
would be Sd. sterling a pound. The price of sugar was such, 
that even at that rate a very large profit might have been cleared ; 
but this consideration was not sufficient to induce many persons to 
take the risk of a peace with England, supposed at that time to be 
approaching. Only two establishments were formed ; one at St. 
Ouea, and the other at Chelles, in the environs of Paris. Both of 
them were failures, partly from the bad quality of their beets, and 
partly from the ignorance and inexperience of the conductors and 
workmen. With them went down the high hopes which had arisen 
of this new branch of industry in France. 

It is difficult to say whether these hopes would ever have been 
resuscitated, if political events of an over-ruling nature had not 
supervened, ^y the Berlin and Milan decrees, all colonial 
articles were prohibited, and that famous '* continental system," 
so wide and wild in its design, but so important and permanent in 
its effects, was established. From that time 0806), chemists and 
economists applied themselves with renewea zeal to the search 
after an indigenous source for the supply of sugar. It was 
thought, at one time, that the desideratum had been attained in 
the ]^x>duction of grape aogar, or syrup ; of which, in the course 
of two years, many milUon pounds were made. This sugar, 
although very abundant in some varieties of the grape, raised in a 
southern latitude, possesses only two-fifths of the sweetening 
power of the cane and beet sugar. Nevertheless, sugar being at 
about 4$, sterling a pound, a great number of manufactories were 
erected, and science and industry were tasked to the utmost to 
improve the process, and to bring it to perfect sngar. 

In this state of things it was announced, that beet-sugar mann- 
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factories had been all abng carried on snccessfuQy in Prussia. It 
was declared, that from four to six per cent of sugar was obtained 
from the beet, besides several odier valuable mattera. Other 
German chemists had instituted experiments, and published 
results substantially the same as Adiard's. At Jength, in 1809-10, 
experiments were recommenced in France, partieulariy by M. 
Deyeux of the Institute, who had reported upon the subject In 
1800. The experiments resulted in the production of a consider- 
able quantity of sugar, both clayed and refined, whidi, as speci- 
mens, served to revive and increase the confidence of France in 
this source of supplv. No more than one to two per cent, was 
obtained ; the beets being of a bad sort, and raised in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, where a vast deal of ammoniacal manure, 
hostile to the production of saccharine, is used. 

In 1811, M. Drappier, of Lille, worked about fifteen tons of 
beets, from which he obtained two and a half per cent, of sugar. 
In the winter of the same year, an experimenter at Paris suc- 
ceeded in obtaining four and a half per cent, from white beets* 
raised at a considerable distance from Paris, and without any 
manure. This was the fint essay in France which approximated 
to the results of Achard. It was made by M. Charles Durosne, 
and was detailed in the Moniteur. It demonstrated how faulty 
had been their selection of sorts, and the mode of culture. At thii 
time Achard had published in German an extensive work, in 
which he had treated with minuteness every department of the 
business, from the raising of the seed to the refining of the sugar. 
This treatise contained not only Achard's experience of thirteen 
years, but also accounts of the manufacture of beet sngar, on a 
grand scale, by other persons in Prussia. 

In January, 1812, Naooleon issued a decree, establishing five 
chemical schools for teaching the processes of beet-sugar making, 
directing one hundred stu&nts Arom the schools of medicine, 
pharmacy, and chemistry, to be instructed in those establishments, 
and creating four imperial manufiictories, capable of making 
4,408,000 lbs. of raw s^gar annually. Munificent premiums were 
also decreed to several individuals, who had already distinguished 
themselves by a successful application to this new bnmch of 
industry. A considerable nomber of manuliMtories were immedi- 
ateiv added to those already existing in France { and, in the season 
of 1813, a large quantity of sugar, both raw and refined, was 
produced. A notable improvement was introdboed by M. Matfaien 
de Dombasle, a learned and experienced cultivator and chemist. 
It consisted in applying to the beet-juice the colonial process of 
depuration, appropriately called in France difienHom, This wae, 
in fact, very analogous to the improvement whkh the Arabs 
effected in the Oriental method. Achard used sulphurid acid in 
this operation, and for the crystallisation broad dishes, not unlike 
those said to be used in China at this day. The colonial process of 
d4fioation by lime is now nearly universal in France, as is likewise 
the substitution of the mould, or conical pot, for the crystallisers 
of Achard. 

Such was the prosperous condition cf tiilt manufiKture, when 
the disasten of Moscow brought upon it an uncertain politfeal 
f^rtnra, that bane of all great industrial enterprises. ConfideMe 
and energy gradually yieMed to fear and discouragement. A liiint 
and fltfU struggle was maintained during another year, mtil the 
Cossacks, quartered in the sugar-nriUs, and the allied artillery, 
seising upon the beasts that moved them, gave the manufiKturera 
the coup de grac§. The offiden bttleted at their houses became, 
from curiosity, their prindpal customen, being struck with the 
brilUancy and purity of this unexpected product. After the final 
Ofcrthrow of Napoleon at Waterioo, the prices of sugar fell. Still, 
to the surprise of all, two beet-sugar manufMStories did turvifethe 
shock of this tremendous reverse. 

After the retirement of the allied troops, in 1818, the govern- 
ment began to turn its attention to the encouragement of an 
industry, which had struggled meritoriously and successfully to 
preserve a boon to the French nation. Many eminent and public- 
spirited citizens raised up establishments, more perhaps to give 
the benefit of experiments to their countrymen, than with a view to 
profitable investment. Men of genius and profound research 
occupied themselves vrith elaborate experiments, and published 
their results. Among die most important were the Count 
Chaptal. who detailed, iu memoira on the subject, and in his 
*' Agricultural Chemistry," the experience of many yean as a 
cultivator of beets and maunihcturer of sugar ; and M. Dombasle, 
who did the same, with admirable clearness and precision, in his 
work entitled <* Facts and Observations relating to the Manufac- 
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tare of Baet 8ag«r." Th* kttar, with m proipMt of many moro 
jmn of niefaltteii, ia still at the fann«8ohool of RoTille, near 
Londrilla, in Lorrain, devoted to agriealtnral and ohemieal ttn* 
dUea, anfi impartinf the reecdti of hii long ezperiencei fertile 
feni«i» and anidnona appUoatien, through hie publioationii which 
90 to all parts of the world, and to pnpila who oome from eterr 
Bation. Ai an intelligent and indastriooa operatiTe, M. Creepd 
D<dbte, of Arrai, ia worthy of honourable mention, This gentie- 
Man was originally a labourer. He beoame the foreman of the 
ilrst beet-gogar manniketory at Arras. The proprietor, who had 
infested an immense eapital, sank in the genend wreck of 1814- 
•1ft, M. Crespel sttooeeded him, with the great advantage of 
having his fiztores at about one- fourth of their real value. This 
was one of the two establishments which survlvedi and it continues 
to this day to be one of the most extensive and successful in 
France. M. Crespel is in^rested, as part or sole proprietor, in 
seven or eight other fums and factories. He has received the gold 
medal of the Society for the Encouragement of Agrioultnre, at 
BariSy and the honours of knighthood from the French and other 
■ European sovereigns. 

The method in general use in France is to erushi or grind, the 
beet with an instrument called a rasp, thouch its Auctions would 
be better described by the word grater. It is cylindrical, and 
revolvea four hundred or more times in a minute. This reduces 
the beets to a very fine puln. They are then pressed in hydraulic 
presses of great power, and the Juiee defeeated, evaporated, boiled, 
and filtered, in very much the same manner as the eane-juieB in 
the colonies. The great difference is, that the beet-sugar machi- 
nery has been rapidly improved, and the eane-p^ters have begun 
to avail themselves of the improvements. There is, however, 
another method of extrtotiBg the faeeharine> iriiieh dispenses 
altogether with grating god prsesing. This is ealled wutotraikm. 
It was first proposed by Dombasle, and has been tried in various 
forms, with more or less suooesa. Bf* Martin de RooUncourt, 
originally a captain of engineers, ia the inventor of an Ingenious 
•nd valuable machine for performing this operation* The beet is 
first out into ribands, about one line in thiekness. They are then 
plunged into boiling water, which is admitted into the machine at 
regular intervalst in regulated doses* The ribands remain passing 
through the oircmit of the maohine during one hour, and steam is 
oocasionaUj admitted to keep up the beet. In this time the sugar 
eontained m the ribands is dissolved, and remains in sohition in 
the water ; while the ribands, now called pulp, are discharged on 
the side of the machine opposite tp that where they entered it; the 
liquor ooptaiuing the saccharine flows off in another direction to 
the defecating pans* 

This method is employed to a eensiderable «tent |n France, 
but by DO means so generally as the rasp and prees. Its advan- 
tages are, that it givee rather more and a rather better product, 
ami requires a great deal less labour. Its disadvantages are, that 
it takes a great deal more fuel, and does not leave the pulp in so 
good a state for ieeding ( there being too mueh water in it, and 
less iiacoharine, than in that which comes ficom the press. It 
might be subjected to pressure, hf which g little additional liquor 
would be obtained for the penSi and the pulp made vastiy better 
for feeding. This, however, would requh« so mueh power of the 
preset and so much pains, that the French generally feed with the 
pulp j«it as it £rils f^ the soaehine. We haye little hesitatioain 
giving the preference to this method in a country where fuel is 
cheap and labour dear. The immense establishment oommenoed 
in liondon two years 1^, but abandoned in oonseqnenee ef the 
etoise of 1/. is* per cwt (aet passed in 1837,) which the govern- 
meat hastened to imjpoae, in order to guiird the West-India 
interest, was upon thu system. On the other hand, the only 
other beet-sugar manufactory, upon a scale of any importance, in 
Great Britahi and Irelapd, which is situated near Doblin, has 
adopted the rasp and press. The former establishment delivered 
fbr consumption a considerable quanti^ of beautiful refined sugar, 
which was so cOQ^>leteIy undistinguishable from refined cane sugar, 
that the government issued an extraordinary notice, that any fraud 
in the exportation of it with the benefit of drawback would, if 
detected, be punished Witl) the utmost severity. Whether the 
establishment in Ireland still es^ists, we are not informed. It is, 
however, the opinion of persons skilled in the manu&cture and 
refining of sugar, and who have had small experimental beet-sugar 
factories near London, that the business cannot be sustained 
under a duty of 1/. is. per cwt. Others are confident that, in 
consequsnee of the appbcation of the fibre to paper-making, by 
which the value of the pulp is advanced fourfold, the business will. 



yet get a i^ermanent footing in Great Britain. We do not think a 
fair experiment has yet be^ made in that country. The. original 

}>rejiidiee against the pretensioBS of the new manofhcture, forced 
brward by the odbus machinery of the ** continental system " and 
the power of the empire, te beoome a rival of their colonial indus- 
try, was of course virulent and obstinate. 

The protection of the beet-sugar culture in Franoe, and In othor 
nations on the Continent, is very high, as we have seen ; muoh 
higher than protection o( any article of general and necessary nee 
ought ever to be. It is at least a hundred per cent on the cost. 
But we have also seen that this business did not succumb to the 
shock and disappointment occasioned by the fhll fivm a protection 
of three hundred per cent, to no protection at all. After the 
generid peace, sugar fell as low in F^ee as it is in the tree ports 
of Biurope at this time. An immense stock had accumulated in 
the sugar colonies, wMdi had been sneeessively captured and were 
in the hands of the British, insomuch tlut they aetaally fed boreee 
and other animals upon sugar. 

The culture and manufacture of beet sugar in France, according 
to the result of ten cases which we have examined, has yielded of 
late years an average profit of forty-nine and a half per cent, on 
capital. In some of these cases, the profit was as low as nine, and 
in others as high as ninety, per cent. Now, as the new duty laid 
on by the French Chambers in 1837, amounts to a reduction of 
twenty-two per cent, on the former rate of profit, it fbllows, of 
course, that all those establishments which, on the scale of profit* 
are bdow twenty-twe per oent, must go down, unless sustrined at 
an annual loss. Even many of thoee whidi would range on that 
scale above twenty per cent., but which have proceeded principally 
or wholly (which is not often the ease in France) on borrowed 
capital, trusting to larger profits for the means of extinguishing the 
original debt, will doubtless foil. The probable number of foilnree 
in consequence of the law was estimated at two hundred, out of a 
total of five hundred and fifty establishments. Others will proba- 
bly remove from France, and aet up in Bdghun, Germany, Hussla, 
or Austria, where proteeti<m is greater, SAd (what ia more mat»- 
rial) stabler ; for those countries have ma colonial inloreet to 
consult. Our opinion is, however, that the law will undergo tame 
modifiostion before it shall have produced this last consequence. 
These failures or removals, if it shall take place, will not show 
what protection, or whether any protection, is really needed. 
They will be the natural result of subtracting from a business a 
protection which it had beeq accustomed to have, and on which k 
relied. 

It is well known to those who have attended to the pr s ff esi ti 
this businees in Franoe, that the profits of the prindpel mannfo*- 
turers have been much absorbed by a desire, probably too eameet, 
to keep up with the improvements of maohinery. Much has likefwioe 
been lost in unproductive experiments. It would be mngratafU 
and ungracious to find foult with our F^vneh friends on this 
account ; since they have carried the business through the natural 
and necessary period of infancy, at their exclusive eost, for te 
common benefit of mankind. They have all along been eoissi— ■ 
that they were obtainwg from the beet but little more than half 
its saccharine matter. This oonriction has naturally and veiy 
properly caused a restlessness, and a striving after something move 
perfect It is certain that those who have resisted all innovation, 
and adhered to the original methods and maehinery, have been the 
most successful; but, if <U1 had been equally eautiona, little 
improvement would have been made, and tiie nation and mankind 
would have been at a remoter period, and in a less degree, bene- 
fited. Nevertheless, we fully Wieve that the cotton msnufacture 
has never been established in any country with so few failures, and 
so littie loss and fluctuation, as the beet.sugar business in Franco, 
and other countries of the Continent, 

But we may now safely assert, that the great deskUratnm whieli 
the French manufkcturers of beet sugar have always feU, and have 
been striving to supply, is at length attained ) that a method has 
been discovered by which the beet is deprived of all ita sarnherine, 
be the same more or less ) and that this matt e r is obtained and 
operated upon in such a manner as to be nearly all in a crystal- 
lizable state. Hitherto, about fifty per cent of tiie aaoeharine has 
resulted ia molasses. This residuum is of comparatively email 
value ; and everything which arrssts the formation of it adds by 
so much to the deposit of sugar, and to the prate of the pse- 
prietor. 

Mr. Schuzenbach, a chemist of Carlsruhe, in the grand duchy of 
Baden, is the author of this important improvemen*: Having 
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obtaiaed hU result in tbo Ubontory, he oommuiuoated it to diatin. 
guished capitalists in Baden, who Uiereupon formed » compan/ ; 
not with a Tiew, in the first instance, of erecting a manufactory 
upon the new lystemi hill merely (A proring its pretensions. To 
this end they advanoed a oonaiderahle tum for sekthig up czperi- 
mental works so large, that the thing oonld be tried on a manu^M- 
turing scale. Having done this at Ettingen, near Carlsruhe, they 
appohited a scientific and practical commission, to follow dosely 
tiie experiments which Mr. Sohnsenbaoh should make. Commis. 
•ioners from the goTemments of Wnrtembtrg and Bavaria likewise 
attended. The experiments were carried on during five or six 
weeks, in which time several thousand pounds of sugar, of superior 
grain and purity, were produced. 

The Baden compauy were so well satisfied with the report of the 
commission, that they immediately determined to erect an immense 
establishment, at an exp«iat of mora than 40,000i aterling for 
fixtures only. ▲ lika saa was devoted to tba catMnt eapenaea of 
the works. Factories were simultaneously erected at or near 
Munich, Stuttgard, and Berlin. The arrangements were made 
with remarkable inteUlgenoe and eaution ; and we cannot doubt 
tiiat the new method will prove of immense importance to the 
prosperity, comfort, and improvement of the northern nationa and 
colonics of the Old World and the New. 



PIBRU-LOUIS DULO^O* 

PuBM-LouM DoLOKOwaaboni at Pi»ii« 1785: bebaeame 
an orphan at tiie age of foor yean; and, thongh hafitty poMesiing 
the most ordinary advantages of domestio instrootion or public 
education, his premature talents and industry gained him admis- 
sion, at the age of sixteen, to the Polytechnic School, which has 
been so fertile in the production of great men ; of which he became 
afterwards succmndvely examiner, professor, and direetor. He 
first followed the profession of medicine, which he id>andoned on 
being appohited ProfiBssor of Chemistry to the Faculty of Sciences. 
He became a member of the Institute in 1823, in the section of 
Ae physical sdencea. On tha death of the elder Cuvier he was 
appointed Secretaire Perp^tuel to the Institute, a situation from 
which he was afterwards compelled to retire by the pressure of 
those infirmitiea which terminated in his death in the fifty.ftnirth 
year of his ags* 

M.Dukmgwas afanoat equally distinguished for his profound 
knawle^aofdjwrfatry and phyrioal philosophy. His " Researches 
on the Mutual Decomposition of the Sohible and Insoluble Salts," 
form a most important contribution to our knowledge of chemical 
statics. He was the discoverer of the hydrophosphorout acid, and 
also ti the M^rurt i^ mgoie, the most dangerous of chemical com- 
pounds, and his experiments upon it were prosecuted with a cou- 
rage nearly allied to rashness, which twice exposed his life to 
serious danger ; and his memoirs on the " Combmations of Phos- 
pboras wHh Oxygen,** on tiie " HyponUric Acid,'* on the oxalic 
aeid, and odiar subjeeCs, are sufiloient to estabUsh his character as 
a most ingei^us and accnmte experimenter, and as a chemical 
philosopher of the highest order. 

But it is to his researches on the << Law of the Condaetion of 
Heat, ' " On the Soecific Heat of the Gases," and «< On the Elastic 
Force of Steam at High Temperatures," that his permanent fiime as 
a ^osopher will rest most securely ; the first of these inqumes, 
which were undertaken in conjunction with the late M. Petit, was 
pubUsbed in 1817 ; and presents an admirable example of the 
combination of well-directed and most laborious and patient expe- 
riment with most sagacious and careful induction ; these research^ 
tmninated, as is well known, in the very important correction of 
the ^brated law of conduction, which Newton had announced in 
the Pnncipia, and which Laphwre, Poisson, and Fourier had taken 
as the basis of their hcautiftil mathematical theories of the propa- 

Ci of heat. His experiments on the clastic force of steam at 
temperatures, and which were ftiD of danger and difficulty, 
were undertaken at the reonest of the Institute, and furnish 
results of the highest practical value ; and though the conclusions 
deduced from hu " Researches on the Specific Heat of Gases" have 
not generally been admitted by chemical and physical philoso- 
phers, the memoir which contains them is replete with ingenious 
and novel specuktions, which show a profound knowledge and 
famihar command of ahnost every department of physical sdeooe. 
-^-FateweaAddreiiqfihiimeoflhsii,. • ^ 7«cai science. 



THE ROSE OF JERICHO; 

ANASTAtICA HISnOCHUNTINA. 

In many parts of Germany a plant under the name of the Rose 
of Jericho is preserved, and made use of by its avaricious pos- 
sessors for ail sorts of juggling tricks* and superstitious practices- 
The usual appearance ot this vegetable body is that of a brown 
ball as large as a man's fist (formed by the Uttle branches of the 
plant coiling up when perfectly dry), and is said to open only once 
a year, at Christmas. The miracle actually takes place, the plant 
expands and displavs singular forms in its branches, which are 
compared to Turks* heads, and relapses again iato its former shape 
before the eyes of the astonished beholders. Although few persons 
now-a-days believe that any unusual circumstances attend this 
appearance, yet the high price at which the balls are sold, (from 
twenty to twenty-five rix-dollars each), shows that there are still 
some dupes, and that the true cause of this change is not generally 
known ; a few remarks, therefore, may not be unacceptable. 

Peter Belon, who travelled in the East from 1540 to 1646, is the 
first who mentions this plant, although it appears to have been 
previously known in Ita^ ; and ha found it on the shores of the 
Red Sea. Itconard Rauwolf, of Aupbuig, is said to have first 
brought it to Germany in 1576. DeUsle found it growing In Egypt, 
in Barbary, and in Palestine. 

It is an annual cruciferous plant, with oval leaves. The stem is 
^w w six inches high, brandied from tiie ground ; it is soft at 
first, but sAerwards beeomes dry and woody. From the azila of 
the leaves rise small branches of white fiowers, which are succeeded 
by an oval capsule, or seed-vessel, having its persisteot style in the 
middle, and ramished with an ear-shaped appendage at each side, 
in which a lively imagination finds some reeemblamx to a turban. 
These pods have two divisions, each division containing two small 
oval seeds. The plant is of easy cultivation, the seed only requiring 
to be sown in a hot-bed in spring, and transplanted into the open 
ground in May. It fiowers in June and ripens its seeds in Sep- 
tember, after which the plant withers and apparently dies j bat on 
being planted in moist earth, or being insll watered where it 
originally grew, it assumes its former shape, the roots fix them- 
selves firmly in the earth, the branches expand, and young leaves 
and flowers are developed. 

It is grown In most botanical gardens, but never acquires the 
perfect form of those specimens which are brought from Egypt. 
When the seeds are ripe, the leavea fiill off, and the ligneoua 
branches bend inwards over each other, in the form of a ball, in- 
dosing the seed-vessels within. In tlUs state great numbers were 
brought to Europe by pilgrims in former times. When this dried 
plant is put into water, this branches unroU, and the pods become 
visible; on being dried again they again close,--an experiaMnt 
which may be tned at any season of the year, and which is 
grounded solely on the property possessed by the fibres of the plant 
of expanding in moisture and contracting in drought, — a property 
which it is weH known is applied to hygrometrical purposes, and 
which this plant possesses in a higher degree than artat others. For 
this reason, Lumssus named it anastati«a, from muutatis, resur- 
rection. The French call it simply, la jerote hygrometruiue^ 
without any mvstioal allusion. As the quantity of moisture which 
this plant requires for its re-expansion is always the same, it is 
easily ascertained, hj experiments, how long it must remain in 
water to imbibe a sufficient quantity, and also how much time is 
required for evaporation before it again closes. This property is 
very adroitly tucen advantage of by impostors. The plant is 
moistened so as to open exMtiT at the given time i thus about 
ChristmM they take it out of tiia water, as it is not ahaelnSsly 
necessary that it should remain in it till the very moment of un- 
folding, when by degrees the branches open, and again cofitract on 
the evaporation of Sie moisture. 

In ^e East, these balls are rolled by the whids In thd. sandy 
deserts until chance throws them near some hamid «pot, when th« 
branches spread out, the capsules open, and thas, by a beautiful 
provision of Providence, sow their seeds where they find tha 
moisture necessary for their vegetation. The plant possessea 
neither beauty nor smell, but being Imperishable, it is compared 
by the Roman CathoKc Church to the deep humility of the Virgin* 
llie natives ascribe to it the property of lightening the pains ci 
child-birth, and tradition asserta it to have been Cbe gift of the 
angel Gabriel to the Vugin Mary ; hence its Arabic name, hrf 
MaryaMf Mary's hand. It is believed to have opened spontane- 
ously on the idght of the birth of our Savioor, and a^;ain closed 
as before. 
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PRESENT SPATE OP MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE IN 
ENGLAND. 

In our paper in No. XXII., upon Quacks and Quack Medidnea, 
we stated sufficient to account for the predilection of the English 
people in iavour of drugs and nostrums. There are, however, fur- 
ther causes which w(»i ^»n»j>»n the ascendancy of quackery, and which 
also may be traced to the general defects of our medical system, 
as wen as to professional ezamj^e. We shall, therefore, devote 
the present article to a rapid examination of the whole body of 
medical praetitionert, in their several divisions of graduated 
physicians, operative surgeons, and apothecaries under the act of 
parliament. 

The fee of the graduated physician is so enormous, in England, 
as to exceed the means not only of the lower but of the middle 
classes : his aid is therefore not demanded until the failure of the 
iurgeon-apothecary, or, more correctly speaking, the physician- 
apothecary — for this practitioner perpetrates but little operative 
surgery beyond bleeding, drawing teeth, and puncturing purulent 
tumours when not dangerously situated. The physician, therefore, 
more commonly ** comes in at tlie death ;** but when he does not, 
his guinea -visit of half-an*hour can give him no possitde knowledge 
of ^e patient's idiosyncrasies. He is tiierefdre obliged, in addition 
to what he can discover at a glance, to rely upon the report of his 
general-practising predecessor, who will naturally make out a case 
to justify the nature and quantity of medicine he has inflicted. 
The physician, even though he should lie to his conscience, will 
approve of the previous treatment ; because to the general prac- 
titioner h^ stands precisely in the same li^t as the barrister stands 
to the attoi^y. By such a cursory glance he can do but little 
good ; he however lauds the skill of the apothecary, writes a pre- 
scription, receives )m foe, and makes his bow. He perhaps calls a 
second time unasked, to see the effect of his prescriptios, and 
deoUaes taking a fee, if offtoed. Such are the professional doings 
of the medical graduate among the most numerous classes of 
English society. 

But ftupposing the fee of the physician to come within the range 
of everybody's purse, his qualifications form the next subject for 
examination. We beg here generally to disavow all personalities : 
it is with the system only that we find fault. We undervalue no 
man's attainments ; and we repeat, with pride, that England can 
put forth nsanes of livii^ i^ysidans who may vie with the most 
skilful and oelsbiated. 

IIm first obstacle^to an improved state of medical seienoe has 
resided in the London College of Physicians itself. No practi- 
tioners have hitherto been idlowed to participate in its honours 
except those graduated at Oxford or Cambridge. Neither of these 
universities has a school of medicine, or affords any facilities for 
acquiring medical knowledge. The university lectures on any part 
of this branch of science, are mere idle ceremonies. They who 
take degreea there have no means, tiierefore, vrliilst in college, of 
quiiifying themsdvea fbr practice. They are obliged to learn 
elsewhere heaUhy and morbid anatomy, — to acquire elsewhere aH 
but very enide and general notions of the physiology of man and 
the signs of the diseases of which it is their avowed vocation to 
cure him, and wbt^ it is their duty to prevent as well as cure. 
To receive clinical of bed-side instruction, they are compelled to 
resort to other places where ij^ere are large hospitals. To study 
hygiene, and medical jurisprudence, they must leave the seat of 
learning whidi professes to teach then and does not do so, but 
grants them a degree founded upon the' acquisition of classical 
learning or mathematical knowledge. These graduates constitute 
the president and fellows of the Royal College of Physicians in 



London, whose dbon remain closed against the moat distinguished 
«nd most gifted doctors in medicine bdonging to other sdiooli ; 
though assuredly, with some few exceptions, those on tiie outade 
of the teiaple are tlie most worthy of seats of honour within. 

With the exception of the two infent schools of the London 
Universities, there is no real medical school in England. These are 
of such recent formatioii that there has not yet been time for any 
result, though we have no doubt that the good seed whioh has been 
sown in them» will, in due tfane, produce good fruit. 

Unfortunately it is no test of sterUng talent that brings a phy- 
sician into the lucrative practice existing among^ the high-bom and 
the wealthy. Hiis may depend upon the mere c^rioe of fashion, 
aided by the sharpness and personal tact necessary to seiw an 
opportunity. The patronage of an influential lady cured of an 
imaginary complaint, or whose weaknesses have been flattered, 
may create such an opportunity in fevour of a man wholly in- 
efficient, who wOl retain his post by the exercise of other good 
qualities, and by becoming the depository of family secrets. There 
are two kinds of the feshionable physician : one possessing the 
utmost UandnesB and feaeination of manner, great fedlity of speech, 
and the most exquisite polish ; the other pedantic, rude, and ill- 
mannered. Both mt*"***" their ground by the same means ; and 
both are positive quacks in their practice. It is therefore verjr 
usual for such as can afford and pay the price of the best advice, 
to obtain the most questionable. 

Among our graduated practitioners generally , there is considerable 
deficiency in chemical as.welIaain.patholagical.kaowkdge, to saj 
nothing of real and comprehensive physiological philosophy. It 
follows, therefore, that besides the mistakes made in the nature of 
diseases, complicated compounds in the human body are provoked 
to the most dangerous exercise of the chemical affinities. We 
have now before us five prescriptions, written for as many patients, 
by a physician who resides at a fashionable place of summer resort. 
We know not to what diseases these remedies were opposed, but 
each contains, with a slight variation in the quantities, the same 
precise constituents. These aro hydrocyanic add, strychnia, 
sulphate of quinine, acetate of morphia, tartarized antimony, 
calomel, iodide of iron and camphor, with gum arable, syrup, and 
water, as vehicles. Let any chemist fancy these substances, in 
frightfully large doses, obeying their chemical instincts in the 
human stomach. The quackery of this learned M.D., beyond the 
imposing appearance of so many items, is^of the speculative land, 
no doubt : helaost probably fancies that if one artide foil, another 
may succeed in relieving the patient But he overlooks the exer- 
cise of chemical attraction between the substances, and especiallf 
the energetic action upon each other of the liberated ardi-elementa 
oxygen, chlorine, and iodine, each of which is to be foimd In these 
prescriptions. If it be difficult, as every sound philosopher will 
admit, to ascertain the effect upon the human system of even two 
compound chemical bodies combined to form a medicine, the ufciion 
of the several substances we have enumerated, upon a mere specu- 
lation of benefit, is an act of the absolute and reckless insanity of 
ignorance. 

An absurd piece of quackery general to the medical professioii 
is the custom of continuing to write their prescriptions in a most 
execraUe Idnd of Latin, instead of using the vernacular tongue. 
One of the reasons alleged in fhvour of this practice is, that could 
the uninformed read the prescription, they would have no con- 
fidence in the remedy. This is very probable, If they knew any- 
thing of medicine or chemistry, — ^not else ; and all who have such 
knowledge could read the Latin prescription. To the uninformed, 
the chemical names of the drugs expressed in English would be 
quite as unintelUgible as if written ia Latio. Another reason 
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urged 18, that fordgn apotheciriM ud ckemiito wo«ld »ot WMkr« 
stand an Engliah pretcriptkni. No 1— bat they all undentasd 
FreDch,— a langaage uniTenal in Europe; ao onglit erery Kffglith 
practitioBer» if he woold keqp up hie medioal reading. Deridae, 
we defy foreign apotheoariea and drvggiata eren to make ont the 
worda, moch leas to comprehend ^ intended riu^nlng of the pre- 
scriptions written by many of our phyaicianay whose barbarona 
Latin words are tacked to an Kngliah idiom, aa the strip of mnslia 
for an embroidered trimming ia taeked to ita paper pattern. 

The English school of snrgery is excellent, thanks to the exer- 
tiona of ClinCy and Cooper, and Abemethy, and Laimnee, and 
Mayo, and Listen, and a kmg line of illnatrioas mm. Still we 
haYe no Tery high (pinion of ^ pathologieal, diemkal, and 
medical knowledge, possessed by the general body of onr opera- 
tiTe smgeons. We very moch regret to see tiiat so many lAenbers 
of the ** Royal College of Snrgeona " are advereUag qoadcs, — 
or rather that so many adfertisinf quacks are members of the 
" Royal College of Surgeons.'' 

niongfa many ooantry surgeons, ed o cated for operatlte ehiiw- 
gery, are obliged, in order to compete with the physldan-apothe- 
caries, to become members of the Apothecaries' Company, by 
serring a fictitious apprenticeship to an apothecary, and thereby 
eluding the act of parliament, we never yet oonTcrsed with such a 
practitioner who did not reprobate tiie practice of a medical man 
selling his own drugs, as inconsistent with the feelings of a 
gentleman exercising a liberal and scientific profession. Many 
Surg«oi» in iMTg* i»mmM y mo t i « < mm physlctaiia wldiOnt a diploma ; 
and we know of no law to prerent any man, qualified or not, from 
calling himself a surgeon, and practising as such, and from acting, 
in this capacity, as a prescribing physician. So cheap is the title 
of doctor held by the country people in many counties, that it ia 
given not only to the apothecary, but to the most ignorant farrier 
and cow-leech ; whilst the same rustics invariably call the gradu- 
ated physician, '< Mister," without his title. 

One of the greatest evils attached to the practice of medicine, 
in England, because it makes quackery legal, is that precious 
{dece of legislation called ** The Apothecariea' Act." Men whose 
trade is the mere compounding or puttbg together of the medi- 
dnea ordered by the physician, are hereby authorised to practise 
in reality as physicians, and to supply to their patients the medi- 
cines iridch they themselves prescribe, or rather judge necessary, 
for they do not write prescriptions except for their o^ shopmen 
or apprentices. This dru^ j^raeHee originated, in less enlightened 
times, in an abuse common to apothecaries and druggists,— that 
of giving medical advice, across the shop-counter, to those who 
came to purchase drugs, but could not afford to fee a physician. 
No reatraint is now placed by law upon the doings of the apothe- 
cary-physician ; on the contrary, he is supported in the impunity 
of abuse, and that which, in former times, was only tolerated, is 
now a matter of right. Can it be expected that, under such 
temptation, men will act conscientiously when in opposition to 
their private interest t Hence arises the pretension to obtain 
from drugs that which they can never yield ; hence proceeds the 
temptation, which few practitioners can resist, to «riUM (we 
deariy love thia word) anedicines when the prescribing apothecary 
knows they are not needed, and is often aware that th^ are not 
taken. No matter I the only thing that intereats him ia that they 
should be paid for. Though at present allowed to claim a remu- 
neration for their visits, apothecaries in London, and in other 
great cities, prefer the profits on their drugs, which some among 
them continue to send to a wealthy patient for many days, some- 
times weeks, alter he is well. Eadi day arrives a packet contain- 
ing, with or without a bos of pills, two or three degantiy labelled 
•ad delioate j^iialt fiUed with « cokmred liqaid, and tl» eoriu 



covered with pink or blae paper. We are acquainted with several 
general practitioners, who heartily condemn this disgraoefrd 
system, which they have too much honesty to pursue, and therefore 
do not realise fortunes. 

There is another abuse, which is a crying injustice to the 
chemists and druggists, who are not allowed to prescribe for 
doeases and send out medicines to patients. The apotheoariea 
are permitted to keep open shops, and retail drugs in competition 
with the retailing druggists. These licensed practitioners also set 
the example of secret remedies ; they have their nostrums in the 
form of their <' antibilious pUls," their ** cough lozenges," their 
"goutpilla," their « antiscorbutic drops," their '"plasters," and 
their « ointaoenta." When taaed with quackery, Oeir reply ia, 
the public toUl be gulled; and that quackery ia the parent of 
medical success. If this be true, whose foult is it ? If then the 
example of compounding nostrums is set by professional men, 
who practise quackery only qm amaieurt, have we reason for 
surprise when we find professed quacks doing the same, especially 
as they can bribe the stamp office to affix its imprimatur * upon 
each bottle, or padcet, or pill-box, and thereby secure an exdnaive 
prif Uege of sale to the inventor ? 

We must now cast a glance at the medical qualifications of the 
physician-apothecaries under the act of parliament. By thia 
statute every candidate for a licence to practise must be twenty- 
one years of age, and have serf ed an apprenticeship of not less 
than five years to a licensed apothecary. He muat likewise pro« 
duce testimonials of a $MfioistU m edical education, and of good 
moral conduct. He is then examined by twelve persons appointed 
by the society of apothecaries to ascertain his sldll and ability 
" in the science and practice of medicine," and his fitness to 
practise as an apothecary. Now what is his sufficient medical 
education ? During the period of his apprenticeship he is occu- 
pied in a shop pounding drugs, making up medicines, and sdling 
pennyworths of rhubarb and jalap, aad ounces of Epsom talta. 
Here he learns neither anatomy, nor physiology^ iror pathology, 
nor chemistry ; here he has no dtnical instruction, no hygiene, 
no medical jurisprudence, no useful information ; nothing, in short, 
except what he picks up accidentally, and by his own industry in 
reading when the regular shop hours are past Yet this is termed 
a aufficient medical education 1 Towarda the doee of his servitude 
he sometimes, during his master's absence, sees patients in unim- 
portant cases. At this time, he is also permitted to absent him- 
self to attend the necessary lectures, a certificate of such attend- 
ance being necessary to enable him to go up for examination. If 
he succeed in this ordeal, he is let loose to practise his skill upon 
her Mi^ty*s lieges as a physician-apothecary, which signifies that 
he is to cure, or attempt to cure, their ailmenta #ith hia own 
dragii, on which he realises a profit of a thonsafid per cent. The 
examination takes place at Apothecariea' Hall ; and any young 
man of ordinary capacity and industry may prepare himself for it 
in a month, provided he has made any reasonable use of his 
leisure hours during his apprenticeship. The examiners are them- 
selves apothecaries, with the same feelings, prejudices, and inte- 
rests, and eager to uphold their particular brandi of the medical 
profession. Proud of the little brief authority in which they are 
dreased, a proAiaion of courtesy to the trembling candidate ia not 
always among their oflteial ikilings. In most points they bear no 
slight resemblance to the old examiners at Surgeons* Hall so 
wittily described by Smollett. We have seen dunces totally unfit 
to practise medicine pass scathless through the runiu'og fire of 
their examination; and we have seen clever ypaths rejected, 
though fully as competent as their examiners^ because, perhaps, 
they lost their presence of mind, and failed In constnung Celsus, 
or In deciphering an illegible prescription, or in some point of 
equally trifling importance. 



• The word imprimatur , in good old arbitrary times, was placed at the 
beginning of every prInUd t)ook. It was the Idng's lioense to print the 
work. Ito literal liKnifloation is, "Let it be printed." We need not, of 
coorso, inform the int«UIgent reader tl^at we have used it figuratively in 
thetezt 
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CTTRIOUS CONSTRUCTION OP MALAY HOUSES. 

A Malay has a great affection for a house hoilt upon the 
water, so that we often see the shallower parts of a bay covered 
with buildings, with only one here and there upon the kmd. The 
eoBTenienoe of a natural sewer maj hara induced them to make 
aoth a ohoioa, aa they seam to confine thenselTCs to places where 
Iha tide iweeps away the reorements of the Inhabitants without any 
eara or labour on Uieir part. Situations of this kind are some- 
times Terr pleasanti but not always ; for the buildings sometimes 
09Ter a salt marsh, as on one side of Singapore, where the scenery 
la not enticing, nor the breeses sweet and wooing ; for at low 
water diey Am and agitate Tarious masses of matter in a state of 
^eeompontlon. The houses at Borneo stand upon the water in 
tfM usual way, wul though the tide runs at the rate of three or 
four miks an hour, the nausaoua imells that visited us while at the 
palace ff the sultani told tales about the state of affairs at the 
bottom of the riYen We know from ezperimenL that the water 
in a river rons with its greatest velocity at the surnce and near the 
middle of the stream, and its power of removing obstructions, 
according to a ftmdamental prindple of hydro-dynamics, depends 
«poii the deptlii it will not, therefore, appear strange that many 
inufities are lodged in the sidee of the river, though the flood at 
ndd'diannel may run at the rate of fow asUas aa hour t espeoiaUy 
when we remember that this power is farther modified by the 
inequality of the bottom. These observations are neither unne- 
cessary nor fkr-fetched, but help us to account for what at first 
sight appears paradoxical; for we say, '*how can anything 
unwholesome remain in a medium of purity spread out in such a 
noble eipanse as ^h6 river of Borneo }" 

Hie houses aitend on both sidee of the river about a mile aad a 
haU; ia a trMe, and often in a multiple row } ao that it is not easy 
to guess at their number> witha hope of coming near to the truth* 
On the south side there are, perhaps, seven hundred and fifty 
buildings, which, by assigning ten individuals to each, will make 
the number of persons there to be seven thousand five hundred. 
This attowanoe is not too great for each building, as it is often 
divided into aeversl anaitmcats, and augmented by appendages ftv 
thoaceoaamadatieBolasaymyfomiUes. On the north side tiiew 
laarowwhiehTuiisIa a eonespowUng maaaer, about half a mile 
to the eastward, to whidh I reckon three hundred houses and three 
thousand inhabitants. But here there is a large divarication of 
tiie river, which, after a little distance, branches into several 
beautifol courses, or uhu, as the natives call them. Here there is 
alarge PompUtm, filled fai various places with houses, wherein the 
ipeo^ Uve in dense crowds, and certainly do not amount to less 
thasi iLiB thon i n d. In the western continuation of tiie houses on 
ttM north side, we have at kast five thousand more : these several 
•uma, being added tOMther, give twenty-two thousand five hun« 
dred, which is under the true number. There are a few scattered 
about the surroundmg country, which, when added to the fore- 
going number, make it more than thirty thousand as the entire 
popmatioti of this ancient colony of Malays. If they are correct 
m the aoeounMhey gave us of their migration, it took place about 
four hundred yeasa ago^ and was from Johore, on the eastern side 
offtheMalaooa'penitHiula* Their remoter aneestora had, peihapa, 
in Mke manner, removed 4rom Sumatra to the main-land, inoueet 
of room and adventures. The houses rest upon piles formed out 
of the strai^t stem of the nibong palm, which is neat-looking and 
elastic at first, but the water soon reduces its outer portions ; and 
the inner, being naturally soft and cellular, give way at once ; so 
that a building soon needs renalr in one or more of its supports. 
It is the nature of pahas to be hard only In a dried woody cnist, as 
the growth takes plaee near the centre, and not at the eirausfo- 
fenee. They aro also destitute of a proper bark, or any guauny 
•e^redon, to answer the purpose of a natural varni^ : hence the 
woik^ decay commences almost immediately a/ler they are set in 
the wattt. The necessary reoairs are seUom done in time ; so 
diat a hott^^ffoierally resembles a quadruped standing on three 
legB ; though Ihe reader must not understand me as meaning to 
My that an edMofiih^ only four piers, for they are nuaserons, not 
onlyforpresent seeurt«f, but as something laid up for the future. 
▲ Malay, howeter, takes aU things ea8y,ezeept an InaultoAred 
to his honour ; and the work oMecay ia allowed to go on till the 
whole fabric is ready to tumble, upei^ the head of its owner. We 
had an eiample of this while staying ihere} for the harem, or 
MlcMM, was so near fhlling down, that, when the workmen went 
about removing some beams and rafters, the rest began to antici- 
pate their labours. Hie doctor was soon called for with great 
a spar, In its descent, had ploughed a deep fVirrow in 



the perionminm of a efaiif aha i and I had aoarosly raplaeed my 
instruments, when another was brou^ to me with one of a simi- 
lar kind in the side of his foce. These occurring so doselj 
together, put them upon some contrivances to prevent similar 
disastses, or I iheuld hsffo had a fldr day*s woric in dreesfaig wounds 
and bruises* The waUa and roof are generally formed of palm* 
leaves, which agrees very well with the nature of this foundatkniy 
being light and of easy construction. A platform of palm split 
into pieces surrounds one or two sides of the building, for tho 
oonvenience of pessfaig to the neaMst dwettng, and lean down t* 
the water by a ladder aol remirinble for the fooility and comfort 
with which it may be ascended. Use, however, reconcilee a «i«i 
to many strange things. The thatdi and walls of these dweOings 
are generally old and dishevelled, whldi gives them a very shdiby 
appearance) a defoot by no mems obvious to the nathua, aa they 
commended tome of them as very esceUant in show and aooommo* 
dation. There was not that regidarity in the situation and relative 
size of the apartments whidi we observe among tbe Chineee ; but 
in general wo shall be pretty near tiie truth. If we say that the 
firont was ooouj^ by the master and his male depondants, whUe 



the back and more retired parts were filled by a train of femoleo. 
The former were busily employed in carpentry, boat-building, and 
in the making of various utensilB for the use of their master'a 
establMiment. The latter endeavoured to dieat their prieoo. 
hours by setting their hands to diArsnt klnda ^f needle-woric, otv 
nthered toMther in numerous dusters, were frdn to steal a glance 
throngh a mvouring loop-hole at the mien and costume of tiie 
stranger, of whom Uiey had heard little and seen less. I was sent 
Ibr on one occasion to see a Uttlo chlld» alfoetod wiHi owe of tke 
ontaneous disorders so eoBim<m among thia people, and wna 
received with much attention by a middle-aged chief, whoee peraon 
and manly countenance pleased me exceedingly. He was sitting 
hi the centre of a huge room, with a small Chineae tea-trsy by Ua 
side, and lookiug^ -t^ act— o f hU f i l lowtii i wh t nw pwamng 
their mechanic labours under his directions. In the neit apart- 
ment were hetird the movements of a swarm of females, who, in 
my imagination, seemed to run upon tiie side of tiie wall, Iflce ao 
many mice, to look through a few ecevieea which the jolnar had. 
left niiarthe root By what means they ascended I do not pretead 
to guess, but the impression on my mind waa exactly as I have 
described it. As often as the chief lifted up his eyes towards the 
wall, those on the otiier side, thinking that we eould see thona 
because they could see us, instantly begui to run down in order to 
escape recegnition. Here we had a crowd of delinquents oon- 
demned to perpetual durance, whose only offence waa that they 
had some personal comeliness, or more attractions than the rest m 
their companionSt«>-F<^SFi(^ pftAg HhnmaML 



THE LAST DAYS OF MURAT, KING OF NAPLES •- 
A WBAuiBO and exhausted stranger presented himself at the 
door of a lonely oottage, a few miles distant from a bav whaoh 
ooened upon the Mediterranean, a few leagues from the harbour 
of Toulon. * He was a man apparently of middle age ; and, though 
mlaery waa stamped upon 1^ aspect, his air was noble sad hie 
form mi^iestio* His garmenta were torn and drenched with rain, 
bis features haggard, and a dark beard of three dajs' growth, 
contrasting with the pallor of his complexion, added not a uttle Co 
the ghasthness of his appearance. His dress was tiie blue doth 
cap and long grey swtout usuaUy worn by fVeneh aoldiera on the 
march. He seemed aa one worn down with watehing, and fatigue, 
and hunger, and hia enled>led limbs could scarcely bear him to 
the door of the humble mansion. Yet there was resolution in 
his eye, and wretched as was his present plight, no one could 
look on him and doubt that he bad moved in scenes both ol 
splendour and of high achievement, as one to whom they were 
famiUar. He hesitated for a moment ere he sought entrance, but 
It seemed that he had prepared himsdf finr whatever fortune adgfat 
befiil hhn, fbr, without pauaing even to Hsten or to kx^ arouiadp 
he raised the Utah end boldly entered. 

An <dd woman was the occupant of the sbgle room that con- 
stituted the interior of the cabin, the furniture ol which gnfficiently 
attested the poverty of its inhabitant. But| though poor, she waa 
charitable. The appearance of the stranger declared his wanta« 
and she made haste to set before him such humble fbod as she 
possessed, to heap foel on the coals that lay smouldering on Hhm 
hearth, and to prepare fbr him a rude couch of strew, eovend 
with blankets, in esw comer of the room, befose which she hu«g 
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ttM ceontevpuM of her own b«d, to larve as a partition. Tbt 
wanderer framed a rtady taU, to wkieh ska listened with nasns. 
Ipaedng sympathy. Ua was an inferior offiaer balonfing to tha 
garrison of Toulon— had loat his way while endeavouring to reach 
• aeigfabonring Tillage by a shorter re«|e through the wood<«-and 
had wandMed all idght in the storm of sain whieh had been 
powing for the last two days. tA Ihw hours of- repose would 
restore bis exhausted strength, and enable his hostess to 4>T his 
dripping garments, after wUeh ha would toke kU Iwvo with tkanks 
Mid a lively remamknmoa of kar goodness. 

W^ila ke was yet sleeping, tke knsband of the ohl woman 
fotnmed. Tke noise of kis enlfanoe disturbed not tke profbnnd 
tfomker of tke wearied stranger, and it was kta in tke afternoon 
when ke awoke. Tke tkongktfol kindness of tke old 



liffOTlded for kirn a ehange of apparel In the best suit of her 
■uelMuid, and wke» he emmed from kia extemporaneous reating« 
fkiee, refreaked in mind and body, there was a striking contraat 
hetween kis mstie garb gnd tke stately bearing wkiek no attir% 
k owev w knmklo, ootid essentially diminisk or eoneeal. Tke 
wMov of the ei^in was- seated npoa » benidi beibre the door» 
enjoying tke fifeshness of the evening breeze, and, as the stranger 
•dtaneed Jto greet klm» a searehing glanoe of his dark but spark- 
fing oye rested for a moment upon the old man's forrowod oonnte* 
aanee, while a shade of ansiety, or It might be of sospician, 
flitted aeross his own I bat liM result of his aniok somtkiy appeared 
to be satisfoctory, and the transient olond gave plaee» almost at 
the instant at its rishig, to the bold and frank expression wkiek 
Ha foatnres babitnallr wore. With many a eheerfiil jest upon his 
uiaeonstomed gai%, he repeated tke simple narrative witk whiok 
ke had already aeeonnted to tke ^d woman for his disastrons 
f Hght, and laughingly declared that ke would almeet be fHUiag 
to undergo another night of abstinenee isid watehfaig, to eigoy the 
eomlbfti of such a meal as hfo hostess had set before him, and of 
Iko hMra ri o w s ■lm« >ib« > flu m okS^kha k»d jmat >w>k#d» 

While ke was speaking, tke listener was intently semtinising 
kia fSeatores, and tke more he gased, the more his vronder seemed 
to srowy his doubts to be dispelled. At length he started np, 
ana iHi^g himself upon his knees before the stranger, oaught 
kia kaQO, and in a volee quivering with emotion, eaol^med, ** It 
moat be, it is my General-^ hetm smhrtur whom I have so often 
followed to the charge. Alas, alas! that I should see your 
majesty in this condition of distress and da^^ 1 " The man to 
whom he knelt, the wretehed wom-ont fogitive, now redneed so 
low as to be dependent not only for suoeour, but for his very lifo, 
imon the oharity of an aged peasant, was Indeed the celabratod 
Murat, the splendid king of Naples. 

The history of his fiJl is too well known to require ezfdanatkm. 
Tt Is enough for our present purpose to say that, dsssled by the 
lustre of Napoleon's triumphant retom to the capital of France, 
after his escape from Blba, Murat had abruptly broken off the 
negotiations in which he was engaged with tiie allies, and mardied 
witn an army of fifty thousand men upon Tuscany, then in posses- 
sion of the Anstrians. But his troops were Neapolitans, and a 
fuccesslon of defeats, caused more by their cowardice and dis- 
affootion, than bj* the superior force of the enemy, soon compelled 
him to flight *, and having reached his capital with a few adherents, 
kia reception there was so discouraging, and even alarming, that, 
as a last resort, he determined to join the emperor, at that time 
preparing for his last desperate struggle on tke plains ot Belgium. 

Scarcely kad he landed^ kowever, near Toulon, wken tidings 
reached him of the fotal overthrow at Waterloo^ end the seoond 
abdication of the emperor. The situation of the unhappy king 
had now become extremely critical t his army had capitulated 
without making a single stipulation in his favour ; the emperor, 
his last hope, vraa ruined and a captive, imd a price was set upon 
his own head by the Bourbons. He applied for permission to 
reside In Austria, which was ffraxtted by the Emperor Francis, on 
condition of laying aside Ms royal titie; and having gladly 
accented the iermf, he was ^leiar waiting his passports at 
Toulon, when sure intelligence was Vrought htm that a band of 
soldiers had set out from MarseSlea, with the resolution of taking 
him, alive or dead, and thus gaining the fifty thousand francs 
offered by Ferdinand for his apprehension. He instantly Hed to a 
lonely retreat In the vicinity of Toulon, leaving behind him a 
confidential agent to make arrangements for his eonveysnce by 
sea to Havre, whence he intended to set out for Paris, imd there 
surrender himself to the mercy of the allies, then In possession of 
the capital. The place at which be was to embark was the sell- 
tarr bay where he had now arrived, and where a schooner waa to 
Wak for him. But he arrived too kto. The storm had oompalled i 



the captain of the schooner to seek for safety In the open sea» 
and after remaining to the kst moment oompatible with the M« 
sAfvation of hia vessel, he had put off soon after midnight* The 
disappointment and alarm of the fugitive, on arriTing at the bay 
and finding no traee of the bark to whicdi he trusted for escapt » 
may be imagined. He was luffaring tha extremes of oold» weari- 
ness, and axbauation* for he had been the whole night a^foot ftnd 
without sheltar» exposed to the wind and heavy rain t but mere 
bodily suffering was forgotten or dlsragarded in the luoaer indie* 
tioBS of his. mental anguish. Death waa behind him, and the 
refuge to whieh he trusted was suddenly withdrawn ) kis pur sners 
irera already perkaps npon hit traQes*-*he was perhaps surrounded^ 
watohed, it might be betrayed, and his only hope had failed him* 
He had not even the meabf of knowing wketker an effort had 
been made in his behalf — whether he was not deoaived and abai^ 
donsd by those in whom he kad placed kis trust. 

At the day advanced* ka beeama awara of tha naeessity that 
anistod for oeneealmant fiolitary ai was tha bay ott wboaf 
axp^nse of vrators ha gated in vain to eatoh a glimpse of thn 
desired sail en whidh his hopes depended, it might be visited by 
those whose enoennter wMld be destnation. Yet a Ungarinf 
hope fofbada removal to a distonee i and* as his only means of 
safety, he was compelled to climb into the thick clustering bfiMhaa 
of a obestonUtree, wkvnee he amdd overlook tha bay* and in 
which he remained until night, shivering witk eold, t o r m ented 
vritk tke pangs of thirst and hunger, and mora wratohod stiU in 
mind, ret not dsring to leave kis plaoa of oonoealmant nntU dark* 
i»u skould avert the peril of dlsodvery* WemM and worn o«t 
as ha was, aaxiety*«*tha horrora ef despair whiah bnt a aingb 
slender hope aUavlated<^kapt kis eyes from tloaing all the laeoiid 
nigkt, wkiek ha passed fai wandering to and fro Upon the baaoh* 
like a eaged luw, steaining kis ayes to aatek tka gleam of the yat 
efcpacted sail. Bnt it oame not, and knogar drova kim an tka 
following day to seek relief and shelter, av^ at the basard of kis 
Ufa* It was a happy thing for the fallen monarok that tha aaWn 
ia whiek chance had led his sImm, was inhabited by a tataran wka 
kad served fai tke armiea of Napoleon* and in wkosa koeeas ttlU 
gtowad, nndimmed by tima or eha^iaaf forlnna, tint aa th u si astia 
devotion with whieh, for so many years, the anUiery of Franof 
kad pealed fortk alike in viotoi^ and defisal, ia waaaaU and fai 
deatk, tkeir eheering battie-ery of VUu rMmptrtw^ t 

Km asigkt be npeoted, tim old soldier and kis wifa» wkoea 
attaokmant to tke person, and reverence for tka ahtraftar af 
Napoleon were equal to his own* dedicated thaaaaelvfs, bndy and 
soul, to the aerviee of tka nnknppy Mnrat A large portion «f 
tha nigkt waa employed in deviaing means for kia ase^M* and 
providing fior kis safety until thaaa meant should baoome praoti- 
aahle } and, in the mean ti m e , there was na lissit to tha eiarH a nt 
and oontrivanoea of tha old woman for tiia aamfort of har kanonvid 
guest. In the palmieat eonditian of his fortaneti he kad never 
been waited on with mora respeetfnl and affootionate toluvtada, 
than now when he waa an ontoast and a fugitive^ 

It vraa agreed that tha old man ^oold sat out for Xookm tke 
next morning, fomithed by the khig ^ritk directians to tka aearat 
friends who had already made arrangemente for }iA$ attipa* only to 
be bafHed, aa we have seen, by tha aaeidaMt ef tiie atant. Bnt a 
ehanga of plan waa soon oaoationadi by tike ap p t a r an ta of another 
efaaraotor upon tke seena^ 

As tke oUeouple and thefr mmtt were sealed rannd tiia table 
at their frugal maid, an the men&ig of tha entning day, they were 



startied by a knock at the cottaga.»door« Mnrat ^rang to kia 
foot, for to kim tke approaeh af any visitor portandad danger, but 
before he oouhl leave the room tha ddor wat apaned* and a single 
Individual Joined tha par|^ Tkia parsan ipnatred to be a 
man of peikaps tkirty*ive, wkosa aiagnltrly dalieato feataras 
aearoely aooorded even witk kis slender ng«M, and wkosa oonnt^ 



Bly aooord 
I bare a si 



itrangely mingled acpratsion of 



andrssohi- 



tion. As ke entered ^apartment, an etgar and apparently joyfkl 
look fbahed lh>m hia ayea, aeendng to Inmoato an nnecpaated* bnt 
moat wslaome diseavery* 

His ol^Hat in visitiB|r tka catttg# wu p r sm fti y daolaied, at an 
apalagy for his intraeton { it Wat iittpb ^ i«4«^ tha neavaat 
routo to tha port of Toulon, whither ka wat akargad to eonvey a 
aaessage to a person residing tharei *< parhaM,'^ ka said* '<ona 
ef tilt individaals he now addreaaed," and hia %l!^ reatad for a 
It on the eoantsnanee of Murat, <* would undertake to 



aocompeny kim as guide, reoeiving a reaaonaUe eompentatkm for 
tke terviea.'* The old man expreaaed kia wilUngneaa to bear him 
eompany, and tha strsnger, having returned thanks forthaproiiN^ 
added, that periiapa ka ml|^t avan ka aUfi to oandnat kfan at ante 
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to the person whom he sought ; the namey he udd, with another 
l^ance at Murat, was Lonis Debac. 

"Debacl" the fiigiti?e king repeated; <'did 70a say Louis 
IMmc t Perhaps if I knew the person by whom the message was 
■ent, I could promote the object of your journeT I" 

The stranger slightly smiled as he replied ttiat in the hope of 
audi a result, he would communicate not only the name of his 
employer, bat his own. " I am called," he continued, '* Uypolite 
Bastide, and the messsge which I bear is — " 

" And you are Bastide," interrupted Murat, hastily advancing 
and grasping the hand of the stranger with a warm pressure : 
'**You are Bastide, the ftdthful and untiring, to whom I already 
owe so much. The end of your journey is reached, for I am Louis 
Debao— or rather, for there is no need of concealment haetf I am 
the king of Ni^lea." 

Many hours were passed after this arowal in consultation 
between the dethroned monarch and the trusty agent 0^ his 
fHends in Toulon, whom he had not before seen, but in whose 
fidelity, sagacity, and prudence, he had been instructed to place 
the utmost confidence; and as soon as their conference was 
ended, Bastide, accompanied by the old man, set out for Tonkm, 
there to make arrangements ft>r another and more suocessfhl effmrt 
at esoape. 

They had been gone acaroely an hour, and Murat, with a cha- 
raeteristic foivetlhlness of the perils which surrounded him, waa 
amusing hiflaself and his hostess by narrating some of the most 
brilliant passages in his adTentnroos career, and repeating anee- 
dotes of bis imperial brother-in-law, when they were alarmed by 
a distant sound, like that of horsemen rapidly approaching ; and 
ihe fugitive had barely time to esoape through the back-^loor, and 
OOBoeal himself in a small pit that had bMn dug in the garden, 
where the old woman ooterad him with brushwood and vine- 
braoches collected for fuely when a party of some fifty or sixty 
dragoons rode up to the door, and dismounting, proceeded to 
nnaack the house, and the grounds adjoining it. A number of 
them searched tlie garden, spreading themselves among the Tines, 
and passing, more than once, within stabbing distance of their 
prey ; while others endeavoured, but in vain, by alternate threats 
Mid tempting offers, to extract from the old woman the informa- 
tioQ she could ao easily haTc given. At one time the suspicions 
which had led theaa to the cottage were almost converted to 
certainty, by the pteaaoce of the great-coat and cap which the 
king had worn when he reached the cottage ; and Murat, who 
eould hear all that passed, was on the point of starting firom his 
kdr to save hu hostess from the cruelties with which she vras 
menaced, when his generous purpose was prevented by the evident 

yitained assu 



success of her plausible and well-sustained assurances, that it was 
her husband's pardonable fimcy still to wear the military garb, 
although long since discharged, in which he had so often marched 
to viotorT vHth the eagles of the emperor. The dragoons had 
also iought beneath those eagles, although now they served the 
Bourbon, and the whim of the '* vieux moustache" found an echo 
in their mic bosoms; they desisted firom their threats, and soon 
after mounted and rode off, perhaps not altogether regietting the 
fbilnre of ^eir pnmose. 

The security of uta dethroned monarch was not again disturbed, 
and, before morning of tine next day, hia host returned with Bastide, 
and announced the snccessM issue of their mission. A skiff was 
engaged to convey the unlbrtumite Murat to Corsica, and the 
following night^the twenty-second of August— was the time 
appointed for his embarluktion. 

But little more than a month had elapsed, and Joachim Murat 
was a captive at Pisso, on the coast of Calabria..4n the power of 
hia enemies, and doomed to die, although as yet he knew it not, 
upon the morrow. The events which led to this disastrous termi- 
nation of his career are ehronided in history, and need not them- 
fov« ^^repeated here. It is enough to say that the fervour with 
which ha^waa received at Corsica inspiring him with briUiant but 
foUadons hopes of a like suooess in Naples, he there embarked 
pn the twenty-*i^hth of September, with six smaU vessels for his 
fieet, some two oiaidred toad fifty adventuroua followers for his 
army, and a treasury btmtafaiing eleven thousand firancs, and jeweU 
worth, perhapa, a hundred^Qd fifty thousand mor6-HBadly believ- 
ing that, with this smaU fbtaa. aided by the affection of his 
quondam suUects, he could replaofrJumsolf upon the throne; that 
treachery and cowardioe had reduced his armament to a single 
vessel and thirty followers, when he reached Pisao, where his 
reception waa a shower of bullets fimn the muskeU of the Austrian 
garrison ; and that, abandoned by the traitor Barbaro, the com- 
aander of the Uttto aqoadign wi& which ho had embarked at 



Corsica, who hoisted sail and bore away the moment ha had 
landed, after a brief but desperate struggle, in which he displayed 
most signally the daring bravery t&at had always distingnisncd 
him in battle, Murat was taken prisoner, stripped of hia puree, 
his jewela, and his passports, aiul hurried like a thief to the 
common prison, vrith the few of Ills devoted adherenta who aor- 
vived. and whom he laboured to console as if he had bo aorrows 
of his own. 

The idle formality of a trial by military oommiasion was yet to 
be gone through, but his doom was pronounoed at Naples, before 
the members of the commission were appointed, and the night of 
October 12th, to which the progress of our tale now caniea us, 
was the last through which he was to live, though his trial waa to 
take*plaoe on the morrow. His demeanour, during the four days 
of his imprisonment, had been worthy of his fame, and of the 
gallant part he had played among the great spirits of an age so 
prolific in mighty deeds ; and now, having thrown himself^ with- 
out undressing, upon the rude couch provided for a fallen king, 
he slept as tranoullv and well as though he had neither care nor 
grief to drive slumber firom his pillow. But his sleep was not 
vrithout its dream. 

The tide of time was rolled back forty years, and he waa agaia 
a child in the humble dwelling of his father ; aaain sporting with 

where he 



the playmates of his boyhood in the village ' 
and displaying, even as a boy, in the pastimes and occu p a t i on s 
of his age, the dawning of that fearless spirit which in after days 
hftd home him to a throne. In every trial of courage* agility, sad 
strength, he was again outstripping all his youthful competitors { 
foremost in the race, the conqueror in every battle^ already noted 
for his bold and skilful horsemanship, and at school the moat 
turbulent, idle, and mischievous, of his follows, yet winning affec- 
tion firom the sohool-mates over whom he tyrannised, and even 
from the teadier, whom he worried and defied, by the generosity, 
the fi*aDknsa«, and ^tk». gA|F gond-hnmAnr. af , hia. ■pint Socmen 
and incidents that had long been effMsed firom hia waking muaorj 
hj the dazzling succession of bold and soccessfol adueveasenta 
which had been the history of his manhood, were now poeaented 
to his imagination with all the freshness of reality; the chivalrona 
warrior, the marshal of France, the sovereign duke of Berg and 
Cleves, the husband of the beautiful CardUne, and the king of 
Naples, all were meiged and lost in the son of the viliace inn- 
keeper ; the splendid leader of the cavalry charaea at Aboukir, 
Marengo^ Austerlitz, Jena, and Leipsic was dLooly shadowed 
forth in the reckless boy, whose chief delight it was to soonr 
through the lanes and acroas the open fidds of Frootoniere, upon 
one of his father's horses, scorning alike the admoniriona of pm- 
dence and of parental fear. 

Anon the scene was changed, and the boy was approaching 
manhood, still wild, passionate, reckless, and daring, as before, 
but displaying those fiiults of his nature in other and more eensnr- 
able modes; Intended fiir the church, he waa now a student at 
Toulouse, in name, but in reality a youthful libertine ; vai a of 
his handsome person, eager in pursuit of pleaaure, in love wHk 
every pretty face he met, ardent and enterprising in the lioentioas 
prosecution of his fickle attachmenta, and ever ready to eqgage in 
the quarrels for which such a lifo gave frequent cause. Hie 
ecclesiastical profession had never been hia own free choice, and 
now the martial spirit, which was to shine so gloriously forth in 
after years, waa already contending for the mastery with his habita 
of idleness and diss^mtion. An es ca p ad e anrpasaiag ell his peat 
exploits of folly, waa now to bring his studies to a doae, and 
decide the as yet uncertain current of hia deatiny. The turning 
incident of his youthful life was again enaoted in the ci^^tive 
monarch's dream* 

The prettiest maiden of his native village waa Marietta Mi^asti% 
the only daughter of a peasant, who tilled a little farm of some 
halfldosen acres, lying about a mile from his father's house, on 
the road to Perijsord. About five years younger tkum hiaDuseU; 
she had been his fovourite playmate whaa « boy, and aa he 
advanced in years, the only one who could control the violeaee 
of his temper, or persuade him firom his headkmg impulaea of 
mischief, either to others or himself. When, at the age of fifteen, 
he waa aent to the academy at Toulouse, Mariette, a bloomiqg, 
hright-eyed diild of ten, wept aorely at parting, and Joachim did 
not altogether escape the infection of her sorrow ; but Mariette 
was almost foraotten, or remembered only as a child, when, six 
years afterward, the Abb^ Murat, as he was now called, met her 
again at Tonlouse, whither she had gone to pass a few weeka with 
a relative, and met her as a charming countoy girl, with eyea fike 
diamonds, teeth like pearls, a graceful shape, and mannen by ne 
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inelegant or coarse, though tetUng somewhat of her mstic 
Mr^ and breedhig. Despite his destination for the chnrch, the 
abb^ was a passionate and by no means self-denying admirer of 
bcanty, and the charms of Mariette were irresistible. Almost 
firom the moment of her arriTal, he neglected, not his studies 
merely, for they had never engrossed too mueh of his attention, 
but die ftolics, the boon companions, and the flirtations and 
intrigues that, for the last three or four years, had constituted the 
chief emplo3rment of his time ; and the admiration excited by her 
beauty soon ripened to a passion which he had not the rirtue, if 
the power, to resist. Mariette was a good girl, and had been well 
brought up — ^but she was young, artless, and confiding — Murat 
was handsome, and his passionate eloquence, aided by the memories 
of an attachment which had begun in childhood, and, though 
dormant, had nerer ceased to occupy her warm young heart, 
prerailed at last over the dictates of prudence, and the restraints 
of principle. Yet she did not fall a Tictim to unbridled passion — 
her parity was left unstained, although the pleadings of her lorer 
and of her own tenderness were powerful enough to turn her from 
the strict path of rectitude ; and £f she did consent to Hy with the 
young abb^, it was only upon his reiterated promise to renounce 
the ecdesiastical habit, and make ^r his lawful and honoured 
wife. It was a mad scheme, but perfectly in harmony with the 
diaracter of Murat, whose fault it was, through Ufe, to rush upon 
performance, by whatercr impulse led, without regard to conse- 
quences. He had neither money nor the means of gaining it to 
support e?en himself, much less a wife and children ; and Mariette 
wa» no better off; yet, with no more ample prorision for the 
future than a few scores of francs, which he borrowed firom his 
school-fellows, the Abb^ Murat and Mariette Majastre, at the 
mature ages of twenty-one and sixteen, absconded one morning 
from the house of Mariette's relative, and set off by diligence for 
Preissac, for the purpose of being married. Fortunately, perhaps, 
for both, tlMir «l>«ttaoi» wu qoiokly di ao bt ered ■ p urtfutt was made 
^-aad they had scarcely arrived at Preissac in the evening, before 
Mariette's uncle, with his brother and three sons, m^ie their 
appearance, and claimed possession of the would-be bride. Murat 
resisted with fury, but his single arm, vigorous as it was, could 
net prevail against so great a disparity of force, and foaming with 
rage he was compelled to see his mistress borne away, weeping 
bitterly, and vowing eternal constancy to her half frantic lover. 

The natural consequence of such an escapade would have been 
a dismissal fh>m the ecclesiastical school in which he had been 
entered, but he did not wait for it Tearing the abbe's firock 
fVom his shoulders, he rushed into the street, and happening to 
meet with a sub-officer belonging to a regiment of chasseurs quar- 
tered hi Preissac for the night, while on its march to Paris, 
enlisted as a private ; and t^, in a moment of wrath and dis- 
appointment, began that dazzling career which was destined to 
pbce upon his brow the crown of a rich kingdom.. 

Thus through the fancy of the sleeping captive, with more than 
lightning speed, coursed the re-awakened memory of events that 
had been the story of his eariy years. He felt again the ardour 
of his youthful passion — the excitement of a first and frenzied 
love — the triumph of success — (he eagerness of flight, and the 
friry of that moment when love, success, and hope, on the very 
eve of fulfilment, were dashed aside in bitterness and wrath. The 
form of Mariette was again before him in the freshness of its 
youthful beauty — her lovely eyes, streammg with tears, were fixed 
with an imj^onng passionate look upon his own, and her voice 
was ringing in his ears, as she was borne away, calling upon her 
Joachim to the rescue.^ " Joadiim 1 Joachim 1 '' — tbt name echoed 
through his brain, with' the startling clttmess of a trumpet sound- 
ing to the charge — and with a start the chain of sleep was broken, 
and Murat, the conqueror, monarch, exile, and doomed captive 
of the present, beheld the dawn of his last day among the living. 

For a moment reality mingled vrith his dream, and he gazed 
doubtfully upon thei figure of an indiridual who stood before him, 
enveloped in an*ami^ «lo«k, g^mg upon his face vrith an earnest 
and mournful look — and it was borne upon his mind that the 
voice which called upon tiie name--the long disused name— of 
Joadiim, was not the mere coinage of a dream-excited fancy. A 
■econd g^nce assured him of the truth, and hastily advancing to 
seize the hand of his unexpected visiter, he exclaimed, ** Theu 
yon have not perished, Bastide my friend — Bastide the noble- 
hearted and true — ^nor yet abandoned me, when fate has determined 
OB my ruin!" 

'* The king vras betraywl and deeefltfd — ^he is in the power of 
his enemies— and Bastide b here to do him service, if it may be, 
to the last'' 



Murat answered not, but gazed intently upon the features of 
the sneaker, and his ovm wore a troubled expression of surprise 
and doubt. '* Bastide," he said at length — ** Bastide, my mind 
has been disturbed by painful dreams, and the recollections of the 
past are strangely and confusedly mingled with the impressions 
of the moment. Even your voice appeare sadly familiar, as 
though it had often met my ear in earlier and more huppy days- 
speak to me once again—Did you call upon me ere 1 woke, and 
by the name I bore in childhood ? Speak once again, and suhre 
the mystery which I have little time to penetrate." 

*' Joachim 1 " was again uttered, and in the tones so long Ibr- 
gotten, but so well remembered now.~the cowl was throvm back 
from the face of the speaker, the doak fell to the ground, and 
Mariette — the Mariette of his youthful love, though bearing the 
impress of yean and sorrow, was indeed before him. 

** I should have known it," said Murat, after a brief silence, 
into which a world of thoughts and feelings was condensed ; " I 
should have known that only in the love and constancy of vroman 
could the secret of Bastide's devoted fidelity be read." 

The reader can neither expect nor wish to be advised at length 
of the conversation that ensv^. The houn of Murat were num- 
bered, and rapidly, drawing to thdr dose ; and the remaining 
interest of this sketch, if any it has, bdongs to the consummation 
of the drama, to vriiich his Bfo has been not inappropriately 
likened. The explanations required by him from Mariette can 
easily be imagined. Her love for him had never known abate- 
ment ; and although her image had long since passed from his 
memory, his success and fkme had been the treasured happiness 
of her existrace ; his mbfortunes and his danger called her loving 
spirit to more active ministration, and a determined heart, a 
woman's ingenuity, gold, and the aid of an honest and gentle* 
natured cousin will readily account for all that she had done or 
cttempted in his behalf. Gold, the habit of a priest, and the 
kind assistance of an old father confessor, vrho was in the habit 
of visiting the prison on errands of mercy, perhaps connived at 
by the governor, had even obtained for her the interview of whidi 
the reader has been just informed, and vriiich was but MO soon 
interrupted by the entrance of the aged padre, vriio came to warn 
them that the governor was approaching, and that Mariette must 
be gone. A hurried fkrevrell — a last embrace, which even Caroline 
of Naples vrould not have fori>idden-^ fervent blessing inter- 
changed — and Marat was left akme, prepared to meet, as became 
his character, his rank, and fame, the doom of which he little 
needed information. 

The governor's tidings were brief, but conveyed widi a respect 
and sympathy that did him honour. The tribunal appointed for 
the trial of " General Murat " was alreadv sitting in an adjoining 
apartment, and the advocate assigned him for his defence vras 
waiting for admission* Murat asked the names and rank of tiie 
eight officers named in the commission, and at once refused to 
appear before them : " TTiey are my subjects, not my judges,'* 
was his firm reply to the remonstrances of the governor } " seven 
of them received thdr commisnons from mv huid, and neither of 
them is my equal, even in the military rank which the order for 
my trial concedes to me. But were they manhftls of France, like 
me, I am their sovereign, not their eqiuil, and I vrill not appear 
before them. They can condemn unhaaixl, and to condemn is 
the ta^ assigned them." In vain the governor attempted to 
combat his resolution by argumebt, and Starage, the advocate 
assigned him, by entreaty and the eloquence of teara ; the king 
iras immovable, and even commanded Starage not to speak in his 
defence. ** I am the king of Naples," he continued ; ** they may 
take my life, but the keephig of my dignity ai|d honour is my own." 

His condvct was in accordance vrith tiiis elevated feeling to the 
last. ^Iht commission proceeded to the trial in his absence ; and 
when the secretary waited ujurn him to ask his name, his age, and 
the otiier formal questions usual in the continental tribunals, he 
cut the ceremony short vrith the brief and almost contemptuous 
avowal, "I am Joachim Napoleon, kinr of the two Sicilies; 
begone, sir, and bid them do their work.^' He then conversed 
frMly and eomposedly vrith the governor and Ma fellow-prisoners, 
who were admitted to an interview by the kindness of that officer, 
adverting earnestly, but vrithont o8tei><sltion or self-eulogy, to the 
disinteroBtedness of his conduct cMihe throne, and to the serrices 
he had rendered the Neapolitans — received vrith calmness the 
sentence of immediate death conveyed to him by one of the 
commissioners — wrote a short, affectionate, and eloquent letter to 
his queen* and children — passed the allotted half-hour vrith his 



* The death of Madame Murat (sister of Napoleon) vras announced ra* 
cmUj m the n ewipap ei B . 
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ebnflBisor, and then eame forth with a firm step, simply rem&rldng 
to the |oter!i<n', '* Let ui delay no lonter-^I am ready ! " 

On his way to the place of execution, his movement was &8 
dignified and self-possessed, his look as calm, as thongh he was 
merely taking part in some fiimiliar pageant of conrt ceremont* 
Onee only He was seen to cast an anxious glance around, as if in 
feareh of one whose presence at that moment he desired, tet 
searee had reason to expect ; and when his eyes rested on the 
fliee and form of Mariette, again disguised from all but him in 
the cloak and outward bearing of HypoUte Bastide, a smile of 
satisfaction lighted up his features, which seemed to give assur- 
iinee that already the bitterness of death was past. That 
glance, that smile, were once more noted when the fatal spot was 
reached — and Mnrat, proudly feeing the carabineers who stood 
with ready weapons to ^fil his doom, drew from his bosom a 
trinket baring m medallion the portrait of his queen, and, kissing 
it fervently, uttered his last command, " Aim at my heart 1 " — 
in a toice as dear and calm as had ever issued from his lips 
in the council-tent, the glittering hall of royalty, or on (he battle- 
field. The carabines rang sharply at the word, and Joachim 
Mnrat lay extended dead upon the ground fest moistening with 
his blood. 



HI8T0RICAL EPISODES. 

GEOFFRY TEtiiNOlRE'S WILL. 

When the power of France was f roatrated at the fatal battle of 
Foitiert, in 1356, and the imprisoned king found himself oompellod 
to resign the fairest portion of his inheritance» and to consent to 
skn the memorable treaty of Bretigny, numbers of military 
adventurers were thrown loose upon the world. Strict ord«a were 
issued by the English king that every garrison in the Frenoh terrw 
torr should be evacuated ; but these were reluctantly obeyed by a 
Uwless soldiery, who had long been used to rapine. Half soldierSf 
balf freebooters, they could lU reconcile themselves to resign the 
indepeindent life they had led ( the oommander of each petty fort 
or <^tle had been accustomed to act at his discretion, wilhont 
waiting for particular orders : their object had been to distrvs the 
enemy by every possible meansi and thus they had become ao« 
customed to oon^der all the country within the limit of an 
excursion from their stronghold, as their peoolier territory, in 
which it was lawful for them to rob| and plunder, and fight to their 
hearts' content. These were p Wures too oongeniai^to be willingly 
parted withi and the king'a commaade were veiy uawUlingly 
obeyed.* 

Tbe proceedings of tbe disbanded troops were most extraordi* 
naryt dismissedby their oommander, they still kept t(^ther« and 
congregating, they at length formed a body of sixteen thousand 
welLarmed veterans — their hand against every man, and every man^s 
hand a^idnst them. Old habits of miliUry dismpline still had their 
influenoe. They chose leaders among themselves ; and after com« 
nitting vAriqus excesses, attacking and snbdeiag many castles end 
^np places, u^i plundering without rath or meroy, they formed 

.*S®* S' •^^^^'^V to -itignon, and " paying a visit to the Pope 
»nd Cardinals.*' As these marandere did not intrude npon the 
^lish territones of Aimitaine. &c, no stepe were taken by the 
]an|^ of En|i s nd or the Blaek Prince to reotmn them. The king 



of I^ce, however, got together a body of men, under the com- 
mand of his oonsm, Lord James of Eourboni Constable Of France, 
who were entirely defeated by the supeiiof skill of the <* Free 
Companions,'' as they termed theaeelvee« Lord James and hit 
eon were both mortally wonnded at tbe battle of Brignoie, and the 
Free Companions advanced towards Avignon triumphantly, being 
joined on thoToad by fresh nartiee excited by tbe«new8 of their 
Sttttoess. Fope Innocent VL and hia Cardinals wwe dfeadfolly 
farmed, and pioobiming a crusade against theee pillagers, en- 
deavoured to raise a body of troope to oppoae them i but the 
poverty of the Pope's eiebsqner wae a seiiona bar to his sueoeee, 
mid his troops dmrtel f^ wMt of pay, many of them joining 
the Compenbne, WhoreveUedinthespoiU they had ahready gained, 
♦ Hate SBCMiii epyear ^ ha«« leadied their height ta the'hiienral 
lMlweMtkekatllefl€Peiti«saMitlMttea^<if Bteiignj. fa that period 
wetedoneef MAtrm^'w hmk immtS^U^imt tte Imudattett of hitfortttoe 
Ij plnndw. FrolMrt tells us that ^Q^i the sm ooert of Konnandj 
th«« wer» a great number of Eniaiah and Navarroto plnndeiwr and 
robbers. EUr Robert KnollM was their leador, Wh» oonqoerad avery Umn 
and casHe he came to, as there was no one to oppoee him. Blr Robert had 
followed this trsde for some, time, and by it gained upwards of 100,000 
enwM. Hehepiagfeatmenysoldtan la hMptfi end being vety liberal, 
he was ohesxfglly followed and obeyed." 



and were daily increasing. At length, under the oottdnot of tbe 
celebrated 81f John Hawkwood, whose name is well Imowti tm 
Italian history, they entered into the service of the Marquis oC 
Mountferrat, at that time (19<)l) engaged in a war wioi tlift 
Vlscontis, Lords of Milan, and vieeregents of Lombardy; bat 
the Pope was not heed from their presence nntii he had granted 
them ebsolution for all crimes committed. 

Others of theee Free Companions fbnnd empbyment fat flpaiil, 
where, under the command of Sir Hugh Calveriy, one of the most 
celebrated captains of the age, they were received Into the senrloo 
of Henry of Castille, where ^ley continued until tiiey were re* 
called by the Black Prinee to fight on the opposite side, when be 
espoused the cause of Pedro the Cruel, In lo67. 

Many strongholds in France remained In the hands Of tke^t 
adventurous soldier-robbers, who for years continued to InHiet 
dreadful evils upon the country. Among UiesiL Geoffry T6te-Nolre 
made himself particularly coMpieuous. In the year 13^8, when 
war had again broken out between the French and Bnglisht and 
the whole country of France was in the utmost disorder, scarcely 
one comer remaining free from foreign or domestic enemies, ^then 
happened," as Froissart tells us, ** daily in Auvergne and Limottsin 
feats of arms and wonderful enterprises ; more especially In the 
neighbourhood of the castle of Yentadour, in Anveigne, which ia 
one of the strongest places in all that country. It was sold or 
betrayed to the most cruel of aU the Bretons, called Oeoftrf T^te- 
Noire. The Comte de Ventadonr de Montpender wts an andent 
knight, and honourable man. who no longer took part in the wars, 
but remained peaceably In his castle : thU knight had a squire or 
varlet, called Ponce du Bois, who had served him for a length of 
time without having profited much by his service : seeing that 
he should have no opportunities of gaining riches, he detennined« 
by bad adviccj to ennch himself, and in consequence entered into 
a iecatet treaty with Geoffnr T^te*Noh:e. who xeaidedin Limonain« 
to deliver up the castle of Ventadonr to him for the sum of six 
thousand francs. TUs was agreed tO} but he had hisertad 
among the conditions that no harm should be done to his master, 
the Comte de Ventadonr, and that he should be put out of his 
c&stle in a courteous manner, and that everything of his should bo 
restored to him. This was complied with, for the Bretons and 
English who entered the castle did not in the smallest degree hurt 
the Count or his people, and only retahied the stores and artHler/, 
of which there were great plenty. 

" The Count de Ventadour went to reside at Montpensier, with 
his wife and children, beyond Aigueperse in Auvergne. GeofTry 
T^te-Noire and his troops kept possession of Ventadonr ; from 
whence they ravaged the country, and took many strong castles in 
Auvergne, ttouergue, Limousin, Queroy, 6evantan» ffigorroi and 
in the Argenois, one after the other. 

'' With this Geoifrv Tdte-Noire there were oths: oaptsins, who 
performed many excellent deeds of arms, as Amerigot Matnel, a 
Limousin squire, attached to the EngHah party, who took the stroiif 
castle of Cassuriel, situated in the buhopric of Clermont, In 
Auvergne ; from whence the above-mentioned Amerirot and his 
companions overran the country at their pleasure. Captains of 
Other castles were also in his company, such as the bonig Calartf 
the bouirg Anslois, the bourg de Champagne, Raymond de Foroe« 
a Gascon, and Peter de B^arn, a B^arnou. 

** Amerigot made one day an excursion, with only twelve com- 
panions, to seek adventures : they took tiie road towards Aloiae, 
near St. Flour, which was a handsome castle in the Inshopric of 
Clermont : they knew the castle was only guarded by the porter* 
As they were nding silently towards Aknsei Amerigot spies tfcio 

Sorter sitting on the trunk of a tree withoutdde of the ca^ : n 
'reton, who shot extraordinarily wdl with the cross*bow, says to 
him, * Would you like to have that porter killed at a shot?' 
'Yes,' replied Amerigot, 'and I b^ von will do so.' The 
cross-bow man shoots a bolt, whidi he drives into the porter's 
head and knocks him down ; the porter, feeling himself asortaUy 
wounded, regains the gate, which he attempts to shut, but oeanot. 
and falls down dead. Amerigot and his companions hasten to the 
castl^ which they enter bv the wicket, and see ^ porter lyii^ 
dead and his wife distracted beside him ; they do her no harm, hat 
inquire where the constable of the casUe is t she i^lies he is at 
Clermont. They promise to spare her life if she will give them 
the kevs of the castle and of the dungeon } which when she bad 
done, for she could not any way defend herself, they shut her out^ 
having given her what belonged to her, and indeed as much as she 
could carry away. She went to St Flour, which is but a leagna 
off ; the inhabitants were much frightened, as well as aU the ad- 
joining country, when they heard that Aloise was become EngUsh." 
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Many other adyentiureB and outrages of Marcel and the other 
Companions are related by Froiasart, which we hava not room to 
notioe. We must return to Geoffiry^ who is deioiibed as ^a cruel 
man and very ibrooions in his anger, minding no more killing a 
man than a beast/' He lired at his ease in Ventadour, which he 
held as if it had been his own inheritanoei and forcing all the 
surrounding country to enter into composition with him to avoid 
lieing plundered. By this means everr one could labour the ground 
at their pleasore, and he was enabled to keep the state of a great 
liaron and life with his companions on the lit of the land^ at the 
flame time keeping cautious guard and laying up a good store of 
francs. He was not single in this fl^-and«easT mode of life, for 
besides Amerigot Marcel, fwho was afterwards '< justified/' at 
Paris> being first pilloried and then beheaded,) many other garrisons 
made promiscuous war, under pretence of being English, although 
there were very few of that nation, the greater part being 6asconS| 
Germansy and Foiiiens, and from different countries, '* who had 
united together to do mischief." At length the Comte d'Armagnao 
exerted himself, about the year 1387, to make a composition with 
these freebooters, who held castles in Autergne, Queroy, and 
Limousin, and had nearly succeeded in effecting his object, but the 
determincMi resistance of T6te-Koire, who received an under-handed 
encouragement from Gaston Comte de Foiz, who was at feud with 
d'Armagnac, thwarted his designs. Tdte 'Noire was considered by 
all the Free Companions of those parts of the country as their 
head and chief, and himself ** began, all his passports ana treaties 
of composition with, * Geoffiry T6te-Noire, Dake of Ventadour, 
Comte of Limousin, sovereign lord and commander of all the 
captains in Auvergne, Roueigue, and Limousin.* He knew his 
castle was impregnable, and provided with stores and a sufficient 
garrison for seven or eight years ; and it was not in the power of 
any lord to shut him up, so that he could not be prevented from 
making sidlies whenever he chose, and set all the powers of France 
at defiance.*' 

The Duke of Berryi uncle to King Charles VL, and lieutenant 
of Limousin and Auvergne, at length took part with the Comte 
d'Armacnac and the Dauphin d' Auvergne, who had likewise 
bestirred himself, and gathering a body of four hundred spears^ 
equal to three or four times that number of men, laid close siege 
to Ventadour. He was zealously aided by the peasants, who 
laboured to erect large block-houses for the accommodation and 
defence of the besiegers, and cut trenches, and laid trunks of trees 
and other obstacles on all the roads» so that the garrison was 
scarcely able to venture out. '* Geoffry, however, waa indifferent 
to this ', for he knew he had provision and stores to last for seven 
years, and that his castle was so strongly placed upon a rock that it 
could not be taken by storm $ and notwithstanding these block- 
houses, and this supposed complete blockade, he, at times, with some 
of his companions, made salues through a postern that opened 
between two hidden rocks, and overran the country in search of 
w«dthy prisoners. They never brought anything beside with them 
to the castle, on account of the difficulty of the passes. This opening 
could not be closed, and to the surprise of the country, they were 
foimd abroad seven leagues distant : if they were by accident 
pursued, and had once r^ained their mountains, though the chase 
might last for three leagues, they always considered themselves as 
secure as if they had been in their fort. Thhi manner of harass- 
ing the country was long continued : and the siege of the castle 
lasted for more than a ycMi.** If the castle had been invested by 
regular troops, the garrison, notwithstanding their experience and 

Sood generalship, would probably have been much more straitened, 
ut even the men-at-arms were levied in the neighbourhood, and 
were inexperienced, and probably overawed by the reputation of 
the redouDted Geoifry. But his career drew to an end. At a 
skirmish at the barriers, the wooden outworks stretching beyond 
the eate of the castle, where it was usual for besiegers to meet and 
combat, more for the indulgence of the pugnacious spirit which 
led them to ancounter in Sie tilt-vard, than from any decided 
advantage likely to be obtained on either side, Geoffry received a 
wound in the head fhmi a oroae«bow bolt, which passed through 
the helmet and the cap beneath. ** Had he taken proper care of 
himself," says Froissart, '* he would have soon been cured of this 
wound ; but he indulged himself In many excesses, for which he 
paid dearly enough by his death. He was warned of the conse- 
quences of his conduct, and told he was in so dangerous a condition^ 
(the wound having become an imposthume,) that it was necessary 
to settle his affairs. 

<< Upon this he ordered the principal persons of his garrison, 
and those who had been most useid to arms, into his presence ; and 
when they were come, he said to them, sitting up in his bed, — 



* My fair sirs, and companione in arms, I know I am in great 
danger of death t we have beep a long time together, and I have 
been a loyal captain to you all to we utmost of my power ; I 
should wish, therefore, to see, before I quit this world, my successor 
appointed, who would galiantly behate himself towards you, and 
defend this castle, which I shall leave pentifnlly stocked with all 
necessary things, such as wines, provisions, and artillery. I there- 
fore beg you will tell me If you have taken any steps, or have 
thought of electing any one after to govern and lead you as men- 
at-arms ought to be governed and led, for such has been my manner 
of carrying on the war ; and in truth I cared not against whom. 
I did indeed make it under the shadow of the king of England's 
name, in preference to any other ; but I have always looked for 
gain and conquest wherever they may be had ; and such should 
ever be the conduct of adventurous companions, who are for deeds 
of arms and to advance themselves. This country is very fertile : 
many good compositions have been made with it, though the French 
now check them by their war ) but this cannot always last, for 
their block*houses and siege must have an end. Now tell me truly, 
have any of you thought of the person who is to succeed me ? ' 

'* The companions remaining silent, he again addressed them 
with the utmost good-humour, saying, ' I can easily believe you 
have had some conversations together on what I have mentioned ; 
and I also, during the time I have been forced to keep my bed, 
have thought on this matter for you/— ^ Sir,' replied they, * we 
refer the matter to you, and it will be more agreeable if it came 
fh>m you than from us : you will therefore be pleased to inform us 
of your will .>'^* Yes,' said Geolfry, *I will tell you, and name 
those I wish to succ^ me. Here is Alleyn Roux and his brother 
Peter, my cousins, who are good men-at-arms, and of my blood : 
I entreat you, therefore, to accept of Alleyn as your governor, and 
that you will swear to him in my presence loviuty and obedience, 
as well as to his brother ; but I mean that AUeyn should have the 
sovereign oomnund t '— ' Sir,' answered they, ' we will cheerfully 
do so, for you have well chosen.' All the companions then took 
oaths of obedience to Alleyn Roux and to his brother Peter. 
When this was done, Geoifry T6te*Noire sgain addressed them t 

* Well, my friends, you have complied with my request, and I thank 
you for it. Because I wish you should partake of wnat vou have 
helped me to conquer, I must inform you, that in that chest that 
you see yonder, (pointing to it with his finger,) there is a sum of 
thirty thousand francs. I would acquit my conscience and myself 
towards those who have faithfrdly served me i say, therefore, if 
you will truly fuUU tiie articles of my will ? ' Haviq^ said they 
would, he oontfamed : < In the first place, I l«tve to tM chapel of 
St. Qearge within our walls, the sum of fifteen hundred francs, for 
repairs and additional buildings. — I give to my mistress, who has 
been faithfully attached to me, two mousand five hundred francs. 
— ^To Alleyn Roux, your governor, two thousand francs. — ^To my 
valets-de-chambre, five hundred francs.— To my officers, fifteen 

hundred firancs The surplus I thus dispose of: you are about 

thirty companions, all engaged in the same enterprise, and you 
should behave like brothers to each other, without euYj, riot, or 
strif A The sum I have mentioned you will find in the chest : 
divide it, therefore» among you fiiiriy and honovrably : but should 
the devil get among you» and you cannot agree, here is a well- 
tempered sharp axe, cut open the chest, and let those who 
oan seize the contents I ' To this speeeh they unanimously replied, 
' Lord and master, we will not disagree. We have so much loved 
and feared you, that we will not break the chesty nor disobey any 
of the orders you have given us.' Such was the last will of 
Geoffry Tlte-Noire, who only lived two days more, and was 
buried In the chapel of St Gieom in Tentadour. All his legacies 
were paid, and the overplus divided among the companions 
according to his orders ; and Alleyn Roux, with hia brother Peter, 
were ob^ed as governors of the castle." 

We have given this will as a very cwious inatanee of t^ 
state of France at the time, 1889.. We find a maa aiding a 
strong place, levying contributions, a sort of blade-mail, upon all 
the surrounding country, ft>r many years, without any attempt to 
oppose him } and when at length individual rather than national 
foroea are brought into play, the diief of the maraodhig band, 
cnt off at last by a chance rimt, leaves his followers in a position 
to maintain a successful contest. In the end they were subdued^ 
but not by the force of the enemy. They laid a trap for their 
enemies, but were taken in their own snare, and Alleyn and Peter 
Roux were pilloried, beheaded, and quartered at Paris ; a punish- 
ment not disproportioned to their crimes and treachery, by which 
hist they, like most cunning people, overreached themselves, and 
fell into the pitfall they had prepared for others. 
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A BSNVVOLBNT ADVICB. 

Behold Tloe witfaoiit »atir$ ; be oonten) with an adinffliUVm or hittiootiTe 
reprefaenalon ; for noble nstures, and moh as are capable of goodneas, are 
railed Into vloe that might as easUy be admonkhod Into Tirtae: and we 
should all be so far the orators of goodness as to protect her from the power 
of rice, and maintain the oaoseof hOnred tmth.-i6Vr Th<muu Btmcm. 

THB CHARACTSm OV NKWTON. 

Newton aerer seems to have placed himself, eren in idea, beside his 
fellows ; bat always in presence of the vast unirerse, and of Him the Maker 
of it. His mind was therefore stamped with a grave and reverential abase- 
ment ; he compared his discoveries, not with what had been accomplished 
before, but with what remained to be done ; the law of gravity itself was 
but as a sound of distant waters, a little gleam from the unknown ; telling, 
however, distinctly of its home,->llke the shell of the Arabian maid in 
Geblr: 

** Apply its polished lips to your attentive ear. 
And it remembers its august abodes. 
And murmnrs, as the ocean munnured there." 

IfichoVi Phenomena and Order <iftke Solar Spetem, 

VALUB OF AirrOOlLAPHB. 

1ST, TeflTt, an American collector, received some of his most curious 
qtedmens gratuitoudy from friends in Great Britain, although, as might 
be expected in a very artificial state of society, they would ofton oonunand 
considerable prices in that country. The poet Campbell raised forty-five 
gttiseas for the Ptdes by autographs; and visiting a lady who had notes 
fhnn distinguished people on her table, he advised her to conceal them, or 
th^ would be stolen. Brougham's autograph was valued at five guineas. 
A Week among Autographe, by the Rev, & Oilman, 

THB SBii. 

There is something In being near the sea, like the confines of eternity. It 
Is a new dement, a pure abstraction. The mind loves to hover on that 
which is endless, and for ever the same. People wonder at a steam-boat, 
the invention of man, managed by man, that makes its liquid path like an 
iron railway through the sea. I wonder at the sea itself, that vast leviathan, 
rolled voond the earth, smiling in its sleep, waked into fury, Ikthomless, 
boundless, a huge world of water-drops. Whenoe is it— whither goes it ? Is 
it of eternity or of nothing ? Strange, ponderous riddle, that we can 
neither penetrate nor grasp in our oomprohcnaion ; ebbing and flowing like 
human Ufe, and swallowing it up in thy remorseless womb,— what art thou? 
What is there in common between thy life and ours, who gaxo at thee 7 
Blind, deaf, and old, thou seest not, hearest not, understandestnot: neither 
do we understand, who behold and listen to theet Oreat as thou art, 
nnoonseious of thy greatness, unwieldy, enormous, preposterous twin-birth 
of matter I rert in thy dark, nnfathomed cave of mystery, mocking human 
pride and weakness. BtiU Is it given to the mind of roan to wonder at thee, 
to confess its ignorance, and to stand in awe of thy stupendous might and 
mi^esty, and of its own being, that can question thine l—Iiazlitt. 

WAFERS. 

The oldest letter yet found with a red wafer was written in 1624, fitmi 
D. Krap, at Spires, to the government at Bayreuth. Wafers are ascribed, by 
Labat, to Genoese economy. In the wh<de of the seventeenth century, they 
were only used by private persons ; on public seals they commence only in 
the eighteenth eminry^^Foebroke'e IHeUonary qf AntiqulHee, 

THB LAmOB EBD MONKBT OF DBMBmAmA. 

While ly tog to your hammock to the gloomy and immeasurable wflds, 
you hear hfan howltog at totervals from deven o'clock at night tlU day- 
break. Yon would suppose that half the wUd beasts of the forest were 
oolleetteg tot the work of carnage. Kow it is the tremendous loar of the 
jaguar, as he springs on his prey : now it changes to his terrible and deep, 
toned growltogs, as he is pressed on all sides by superior force: and now yon 
hear his last dying moan, beneath a mortal wound. Some naturalists have 
supposed that these awful sounds, which you would fancy we thoee of 
enraged and dytag wild beasts, proceed firom a number of the red monk^s 
howltog to concert One of them alone Is capable of producing all these 
sounds ; and the anatomists, on an inspection of his trachea, wiU be fuUy 
satisfied that this is the case^ When yon look at hfan, as he is sitttog on the 
brandiofatrecyouwiUssealamptohlsthroat, theslse of a large hen's 
egg^lFal«r<4Mi'« Wmnderinge, 

POBTKT AMD PAINTING. 

We consider nature b«t tnmsiently tlU the poet or pateier awake our 

attcntkm, and send us bacJk to life with a new curiosity, which we owe 

entirely to the copies they toy befere va^Preface to Wood'* Eeeay on Homer, 

IMPOBTANCB OF FIRBSlDB EDUCATION. 

The fireside Is n seminary of infinite Importance. It is Important because 
it Is universal, and because the education it beetows, being woven to with 
the woof of childhood, gives form and colour to the whole texture of life. 
There are few who can receive the honours of a coUfge, but all are graduates 
of the hotaih^— Fireside Education. 



A CHARAOTBm OF A CHARACTBR. 

To square out a character by our English level, is a picture (real or per- 
sonal) quatotly dravm to various coiours, all of them hei^tcned 1^ one 
shadowing. Itisaqulckandsofttoucfaof many strings, all diutting op of 
one muaioal dose: it is wiya asseant on any plato song. 

Sir Thomas O v er bw y. 

A lion's remorse. 
In tiie beginning of the last century, there was to the menageris at Cif I 
a lion that showed an astonishing degree of tsmennas towards the woman 
that had the care of him. This went so far, that the woman, to order to 
amuse the company that came to see the animal, would often rashly pla«se 
not only her hand, but even her head, b et wee n his tremendous jaws. 8h« 
had frequently perfSonned this experiment without suffering any Injury ; 
but havtog once totroduced her head toto the lion's mouth, the animal 
made a sudden snap, and killed her on the qwt. Undoubtedly, this 
catastrophe was nntotentional on the part of the lion ; for, probably, at the 
fatal moment, the hair of the woman's head irritated the lion's throat, and 
compeUed him to sneese or cough : at least, this suggestion appears to be 
confirmed by what followed ; for, as soon as the lion perceived that he bad 
killed his attendant, the good-tempered, grateful animal exhibited signs of 
the deepest melsnoholy,— laid hfanself down by the side of the dead body, 
which he would not suffer to be taken firom him,>.refu8ed to take any food, 
and to a few days ptoed himself to death.— Zot^fcol AneedoUs. 

IDOLS. 
Whatever pa»es as a doud b e i w e sn 
The mental eye of faith and things unseen. 
Causing that Mister world to dlsqipear. 
Or seem less lovdy, and its hope toss dear ; 
This is our world, our idol : though it bear 
Affection's impress, or devotion's air. 

Sabbafh BeeretMons. 

A CABINET COUNCIL. 

The great Earl of Chatham's plan, when he had the gout, was to have no 
fire to his room, but to kiad himself with bedclothes. At his house at 
Hayes, he slept In » Iods room, at ona and of which was hU bed, uul his 
lady's at the other. His way was, when he thought the Duke of Newcastle 
had fallen toto any mistake, to send for him and read him a lecture. The 
Duke was sent for once, and came when the Earl (then only plato Mr. Pitt) 
was confined to bed by the gout. There was, as usual, no fire to the room : 
the day was very chiUy, end the Duke, as usual, afraid of catching cold. 
The Duke first sat down on Mrs. Pitt's bed, as the wannest place ; tbcn 
drew up his legs toto it, as he grew colder. The lecture unluckily oontino- 
tog a considerable time, the Duke fairly lodged himself under Mrs. Pltfts 
bedclothes. A person (who related the story to Horace Walpde) suddenly 
gotogto, saw the two ministen to bed, at the two ends of the room; while 
ntt's long nose and black beard, unshared for some days, added to the gro- 
tesque character of the scene. 

NATURB. 
Whoever shall represent to his fsncy,as to a pictnre, that great image of 
our mother Nature, portrayed to her full majesty and lustre,— whoever in 
her face shall read so general and so constant a variety,— whoever shall 
observe himself to that figure, and not himself, but a whole kingdom, no 
bigger than the least touch or prick of a pencil, to compariann of the whole, 
that man alone is able to value things according to their true estimate and 
grandeur.— JIfcnto'pM. 

A BIT OF MAHOIIBDAN LAW. 
Oh, true beUerm I when ye bind yoursslves one to the other to a debt 
for a certato time, write U down,— and disdato not to write It down, be It n 
large, or be It a small one, until Its time of payment. This will be more 
Just to the sight of God, snd more right for bearing witaeas, and moreco^, 
that ye may not doubt. But if it be for a present bargato which you trans- 
act among yourselves, it shall be no crime to you, if you write it not down. 
— JToren, diap. S. 

STRONS ATTACHMENT OF A GOLDFINCH. 
Madame— had a goldfinch, that never saw her go out without making 
every effort to his power to quit his cage and follow her, and welcomed her 
return with every mark of extreme dtilght : as soon as she ^pproeehed, a 
thousand little actions showed his pleasure and satiaftction ; if she pre- 
sented her finger, he caressed It a lonig time, uttering a low Joyous muraiKr. 
This attachmsnt was so exclusive, that if his mistress, to prove it, substi- 
tuted another person's finger for her own, he would peck it sharply, whilst 
one of his mistress's, placed be tw een two of thisperscm's, would be immedi- 
ately distinguished, and caressed accordingly^— BecMirfn. 

LIFE VIEWED RELATIYELY. 

The ant and the bee are, I think, much nearer man to the understanding 
or faculty of adapting means to proximate ends than the el^hant Plants 
exist in themselves, tosects by or by means of themselves, men /or them- 
selvos. There is growth only to plants ; but there is irritability, or (a better 
word) insttoctirity, to Insects— ^o^t^i^. 
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REASON AND REVELATION. 

.«< Thb mind of man is as a mirror or glass, capable of the image 
9f the universal world, and as joyful to receive the impressions 
tiiereof as the eje rejoices to receive the light; and not only 
deligfated in the beholding the vanity of things and the vioissitudra 
of times, but raised also to discover the inviolable laws and the 
infallible decrees of nature ; but if any man shall think by view 
and inquiry into sensible and material things, to attain that light 
whereby he may reveal unto himself the nature and will of God, 
then is he spoiled through vain philosophy : for the sense of man 
is as the sun, which opens and reveals the terrestrial bodies, but 
oonceals and obscures the stars and bodies cdestial." Such are 
the words of Bacon ; and in the compass of these few words a great 
truth, too often neglected in the pride of human knowledge, is laid 
down and illustrated with a deamess and conciseness peculiarly his 
own. 

** If any man shall think by view and inquiry into sensible and 
material things to attain that light whereby he may reveal unto 
himself the nature and will of God, then is he spoiled through vain 
pfailoeophy." Yet to this end books have been written and trea- 
tisies compiled, and thus systems of natural theology are too often 
more regarded than the oracles of revealed religion. In the ardent 
pursuit of knowledge, the mind of man is too apt to be elated by 
the consciousness of its increasing power, and in the npliftings of a 
proud spirit, professes to discover, ay, to prove, with mathematical 
precision, both the " nature and will of God,*' basing the argument 
upon proofs drawn fitmi his own scanty knowledge of the works of 
the Creator. He sets up an idol, a phantom of his brain, an unreal 
god, for the God whose revelations are the only sure foundations of 
religion, and, we may add, even of history, and science. 

That this earth teems with proofs <^ the exceeding wisdom, 
almighty power, and great goodness of the Creator, is known to 
none so well as to those who seek to know Him in his works. But 
it will be difficult for the inquirer who, throwing revelation aside, 
finds manifest proofs of the wisdom and power of a Creator, to 
prove the supreme goodne$$ of his idol. Let him turn, and wind, 
and twist his arguments through all the maxes of logical sophistry, 
one fMctf the existence of evil, cannot be denied, and cannot be 
accounted for by human reason. The consequence is, that he 
who takes his ground upon a natural religion or theology, must in 
the end be compelled to admit that the worid is not necesMariisf the 
work of a beneficent Being. Not a creature in earth, sea, or air 
which is not subjected to pain and suffering : the very insects, the 
animalculte invisible to our eyes, wage an eternal warfare. The 
answer of the reasoner is, that this is only another proof of Infinite 
Wisdom, since a superabundance is thus prevented. Granted, in its 
fhUest extent ; but until it can be proved that the existence of this 
superabundance was necessary, that the Almighty Power could not 
have adopted other means than the infliction of pain and suffering 
—of evil, — ^upon the creatures of his creation, to prevent a super- 
abundance, the reasoner must admit that he fails in proving his 
idol to be a beneficent creator. 

But let him humble his reason before revelation. Let him turn 
to the Bible, and there learn of the fall of man, and that the earth, 
which had been so exceecting good, was cursed for man's sake ; that 
thorns and briars sprang up ; that, in short, evil was the consequence 
of man'Q transgression. Let him place his faith in the promise of 
salvation, and see that promise fulfilled in the coming of Jesus, 
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and the mist will fall from his eyes, and he will then find in all the 
works of nature proofs of the goodness of God. His researches, 
no longer prosecuted firom vain curiosity and profitless speculations 
concerning the intentions of God, will be pursued with yet greater 
eagerness, that he may fulfil his commands, and use and multiply 
the talent entrusted to his care. 

We have advocated, and still advocate strongly, the opinion that 
the human race is advancing, not only in the acquisition of 
knowledge, but in mental improvement ; but we do not mean 
to assert that this is a necessary consequence of man's organisa- 
tion. We view in the fact, which we bcdieve is ftdly borne out by 
the evidence of the history of the past compared with the present 
situation and prospects of mankind, the working of God's provi- 
dence. It is not for man to say such mutt be the result. That 
is in God's hand. He who stood on the Acropolis of Athens, in 
tiie days of Pericles, must have looked proudly round upon the 
magnificent piles which it had required but a few years for that 
learned, polite, and cultivated people to erect. " This is a pro- 
gressive age," he must have cried ; ** the spirit that is kindled in 
Athens will bear forward the mind of man until he challenges the 
power of the gods." But what must have been the thoughts of the 
melancholy Alexandrine when he beheld the imperial library, the 
storehouse of the arts, sciences, and eloquence of the past, 
kindled in the ftimace to warm the baths of OmarP Surely his 
cry was, " The world is retrograde, and learning and literature 
have departed for ever ! ** Both were mistaken, for Athens ia her 
proudest days was tottering to her fall, and we owe the restoration 
of science to the ssges of Arabia. We feel that although the flow 
has hitherto been onward, it has been by the influence, not of man 
but of God. In looking back upon the page of history, we see 
single men start up at intervals, and by their actions totally change 
the aspect of the world. Are they to be regarded as necessary 
in the fixed course of human economy f Can we calculate the 
appearance of such spirits at stated periods, or under given circum- 
stances, as we do the appearance of a comet or an eclipse P They 
are then proofs of the immediate providence of an all-watchfcd 
God ; nor is the least of his creatures less the object of his special 
care. If man were in his own nature a progressive creature, it 
would follow that we should find progression steady ; but at various 
periods in the history of the worid human intellect appears to 
have slumbered, and in that dangerous sleep ftdlen back to the 
point firom which it started ; then, again aroused, it pressed forward 
with renewed energy. Can we see au^t in this but the immediate 
presence of God ? 

These are mysteries inscrutable to us, and so decreed by God to 
remain during this mundane existence. Admit them, and the 
soul, lightened from its heavy burden of doubt and despondencr, 
goes gloriously on in her appointed way. Searching on every side 
for proofs of the power and wisdom of God, she now can dearly 
distinguish in each the sure tokens of his great goodness. But 
deny the truth of revelation, and the soul, searching to penetrate 
unfathomable depths of darkness with the weak light of mere 
human intellect, is lost, dsssled, and bewildered. She cannot 
deny that there is a God, and yet shrinks from the power she is 
compelled to acknowledge. 

To such let us recommend the consideration of a little apologue 
illustrated by an old master (Garofolo), in an excellent picture, 
now hanging in the National Gallery. St. Augnstin, sitting one 
day by the sea shore, busily occupied in the composition of his 
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treatise of •* the Trinity," iaw a youttg child taking water with i 
ladle from the tta, and ponring it into 4 small hole k thi sa&d« 
Surprised at so strange an occupation, he questioned the boy, who 
replied he was emptying the sea into that hole. ** It is impossible," 
laid the Saint <' If you find this impossible/' ngoined the 
child, " how much more so is it for you to elucidate that which 
Qod diooses to keep a mystery ? " The child 4i8appeared in a 
^ory, and the Saint recognised in him the young Saviour. 

The hole in the sand is the human intelleot It oanoomprehend 
h«it a little portion of the eiceedinggreatneit of God. 



CONNAUGHT SMUGGLERS. 
Tkb following stories are taken from a recent publication, 
* A Tour in Connaught," by the Rer. Mr. Otway,— a gentleman 
who hat done as much as any modem writer to bring his native 
country under observation. With a fine eye for scenery, a keen 
perception and enjoyment of the ludicrous, a passionate love of 
the strange legends and droll stories of his countrymen, joined to 
a hearty, benevolent, thoughtful spirit, he has rambled over the 
face of the country, and produced, from tisse to time^ a leriet of 
riob, racy, piquant ** Sketchee of Ireland," which none but in<A 
M Iriahioan could write. He is, to be sure, somewhat of a party 
BSQ-Hdl Irishmen are party men, and how could a clergyman of 
the Bttabllshed Church avoid eihibitmg etjpHf de eorpt ? — still he 
does not intrude his opinions very offensively, and they are speedily 
forgotten in the enjoyment of his singular, ipugh, racy, odd, droll, 
and eloquent descriptions. We shall, on one or two occisions, 
make extracts from his ** Sketches ;" and to such of our readers 
as can afford it, we recommend a perusal of his newly*pitf»Kshed 
<« Tour in Connanght." 

** About the commencement of the prtsent oentnnr, the Con- 
naught secondary gentry, who seldom thought of gohig to 
Dublin, used, besides rigging themselves out at BalUaasioe £nr, to 
have their common and occasional wants in the way of raiaseot, 
jewellery, and spicery, supplied by pedlars, who went about the 
country with large and strong chests stowed on carts, and which 
contained often valuable assortments of goods of all kinds. These 
persons were of such respectability, that some of them dined at 
the tables of the gentry, and givlag, es they generally did, credit, 
tlMy were very aceeptable, and were treeted with all possible eon- 
sideration. In &ot, there was a considerate smugging trade 
carried on along the whole western coast ; and, in return for our 
Irish wool, the French silks and jewellery, and the Flanders laoas, 
came in without the intervention of a custom-house. In promot- 
ing this trafBc, many of the western proprietors were concerned, 
aiui it is said that Ihmilee who wear coronets became right wealthy 
by the export of wool and the import ef claret and French fhbrics. 
Be this as it may, the itinerant pedlars I have Just alluded to were 
the convenient fnotors of thie contrahendism, and their good 
offices were, on all hands, acknowledged. Of these, Mra. BrUget 
Bodkin was not the least active, accommodating, or ingcnioua: she 
assumed to spring fW>m one of the tribes of Ualway, and though 
the gentry of the west looked down on recular traders and shop- 
keepers, yet Biddy Bod, as she was called, was considered as 
honourabiB and ntaiissible; for she was very useftil, and many a 
weddingf ae well as wedding geery was the result eif her providence. 
But to my story :-nA laige fleet of East Indiamcn, unable to heat 
up channel, from long-continued north easteriy winds, was 
obliged to put into Galway bay for water and provisions, and 
there these huge merchantmen Uy at anchor, freighted not only, 
as at present, with tea and Indfgo, but with those delicate muslins 
which Manchester had not yet learned to imitate. Now, it was 
known to Bid Bod that each eficer end sailor might have a supply 
of such valuable goods ee e private venture, and, to make her own 
market, she went on board. Expert as she was in smuggling, she 
knew how and where about her own ample person to stow away 
soft goods ; for she (mind you, fair reader,) wss not strait-laeed, 
as you may be ; — she, by nature large, still did not care to tighten 
henelf up as If she would be a wasp ; — ^no, on the contrary, 
the poor thing became quite drop si cal' ti ie swelling of her legs 
and body was lometimes awfhL What medicine she used to get 



down the enlargementi whether belladonna or digitalis, is not 
recorded; but she did now and then keep down her dropsical disten- 
tions, and, during the low state of her intermittent, * became 
small by degrees, and beautifttlly less/ But, on her return from 
the India fleet. Bid Bod had a full fit of dropsy ; her body was 
like a rhhioceros's— her legs like those of the largest elephant of the 
King of Siam : she might have got the elephantiasis, from betng 
for a time so near, while on board the fleet, the elephant whidi the 
Nabob of Aroot was sending as a present to Queen Charlotte t 
and so she luuled, in all her <if»p/t/ti^, west of Claddah, end there 
she (as I may say) tapped herself ; for she unrolled all the gold 
and silver muslin, the wonders of the India loom; Cashmere 
shawls, that a ladv might cover herself with from hod to foot, 
and yet they would pass easily through her wedding ring ;—the8e 
she stuisd into the hollow of an immense pillion on which she 



** Well, now suppose yon see Bid with her padded pillion i 
on her large black buttoned^tailed mare, end she, br help of n 
oonvenient gimnite-stone, is mounted i and her man Luke is before 
her, and ^e has her arm opnfidmglp placed around said Luke's waisty 
and they are jogging on slow-paced and sure. ThCT have got dear 
Of the town ofGalway, — the custom-house, the dreaded custom- 
house, is far behind, and she is entering on the interior,— the road 
to Athenry before her, and all seems nfo. How she chueUee in 
her Isvge and inmost soul over the sueeeas of her venture ! w hwi , 



all of a sudden, at the turning of the road, out bounced a smart, 
dapper, ective-eyed, but rather diminutive man, and eeaght hold of 
the rein of her bridle. ' Madam,' said he, ' you must excuse me 
for stopping you, while I have every desire to be civil to a lady ; yet 
having received information I can depend on, that you have jnat 
landed from the East India fleet with a qusntity of run goods about 
you, you must submit to be searched ; which I must now p ro c eed 
to do, in the most accurate manner consistent with my respect for 
your sex and quality.' 

** Bid was at this accost, no doubt, snrprieed and distreseed, Init 
fak no way thrown off her centre, and, without any hesitation, ahn 
replied— 

*< < Sir, many thanks to you for yonr civility : I am quite aware 
you are but acting according to informntion, and doing what yon 
consider your duty *,-*and, sir, in order to show how much you an 
mistaken, I shall at once dight ; but I am sure, siri a gen t l e man 
like you will help a poor, infirm woman^ labouring under my sad 
complaint, to alight with ease. The nua-e— bad manners to her — 
is skittish, and it requires all my servant's hands to hold her.— 
Luke, avickl this gentleman insists on taking me down; hold 
hard the beast while I am alighting — III do my endeavours to get 
off— -there, sir— eo. Button,' (speaking to her horse.) *Now, 
hold up your arms, sir, and I will gently drop ; — ^yes, that will 
do :' and with that down she plopped heirself into the little dapper 
exciseman's arms. 

** A summer-tent, pitched on a Swiss meadow, might as well bear 
up against the down-tumbling avalanclie, as this spare man could 
the mountain oY flesh that came over him ; so down he went 
sprawlmg, as Bid Bod intended he should do, and she uppermost, 
■soaning and heaving over him, — end Inhere they lay, when, with 
stentorian voice. Bet cried out to her hcrf Inkb — 

'* * Luke, honey, ride off; never minrl me ; the gentieman, I'm 
ante, will help me up when he can I S>kc)lp away, ma boughaL' 

'* In the meanwMIe, the exciseman lay groanlnr, and Bet mostn- 
ing. I shall not attempt to describe th<l reisainder of this scene : 
I leave it to the imagination to suppose that the s a an g gk r kept her 
position just so long aa she thought it gave tiase enouf^ for hor 
property being earned fiur and away from Ihe hands of the over« 
whelmed gauger." 

The following is another story of n Onmemara smnggler. 

'* A man who was known to bnve a laige mountain-farm and 
extensive homestead in these hiUs, was observed very frequently to 

ride into the town of B ; and he itever made his appearanon 

without a woman, supposed to be his \vife, jogging steadily and 
uprightiy on a pQKon behind him. Hfe was tall and gaunt in 
look — §■■ huge and rotund, and encumbered (as is the mode of 
«U country wivse) with a multitude of net tfeosRa ; tiier always rodn 
into the ^pigd of a men who kept a pubttcv^ouae, maif before thef 
alighted off their horse, the gate was carefi illy shut. Itwasknownt 
moreover, that this pubUcan. acted as frMOtor for this frrmer in tlin 
sale of his butter ; and so for a length of ti me things went on in n 
quiet and easy way, until one day it so ha^opened (as indeed it In 
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vtrj oommdD for idlers, in « ynj idle eoontrj-town, to stand 
Buddng Ttmuka on tiie peof»Ie as taey oome bj,) that the ganger, 
the innkeeper, and a squireen, were lounging away their da/, when 
the fitftteor slowly paced by, with his ereriasting wife behind him. 
' WeU,' says the squireen, ' of all the women I e?er saw bumping 
on a pillion, that lump of a woman sits the awkwardest ; she don't 
St like a naMufoZ-bom ertUfmr at all; and do yon see how modest 
she is? — ^u^iatwith her flapped-down beaver hat, and all the friUs 
andiUlals about her, not an inoh of her sweet (aoe is to be seen, no 
more Uian an owl from out the ivy. I have a great mind to run 
up alongside of her, and give her a pinoh in the toe, to make old 
Baekran lo^ about her for onoe,' ' Oh, let her alone,' says the 
innkeeper ; ' they're a dboent oonple from Joyce country, rll be 
bound, what nsakes hor sit so stiff is all the eggs she is bringin' in 
toMr8.0'Mealey, whofoetors the butter for them.* There was, 
while he said this, a cunning leer about the innkeeper's mouth, as 
much as to denote that there was, to his knowleoge, howerer he 
came by it, sossething mysterious about this said couple. This 
was not lost on the subtle ganger, and he thought it no harm just 
to try mora ^K>ut ths matter, and so he says, in a frolicsome way, 
' Why, then, for cur'osity sidcs^ I will just run up to them, and 
give the mistress a pincb--eomewhere-"Hthe won't notice m$ at all 
in the erowdr-and maybe then she'll look up» and we'll see her 
own purty iace.' Aeeordiagly, no sooner ssid than done i he ran 
over to where the former was getting on slowly through the market 
larowd, and, on the aide of the piUkm to which the woman*s back 
was tnmed,'attempted to give a sly pinch, but he might as weU 
have pinched a pitcher ; nor did the woman eten lift up her head, 
or ask ' who is it that's hurting me ?' This emboldened him to 
give another knock with his knuckles ; and this assault he found 
not opposed, as it should be, by petticoats and./Cf«A, but by what 
he felt to be petticoats and met J, ' This is queer 1' thou|^t the 
ganger. He now was more bold, and with the butt-end of his 
walking^tidL he hit what was so hard a bang, whidi sounded as if 
he had struck a tin pot. 'Stop here, honest man,' cried the 
ganger. ' Let my wife alone, wiU you, before the people,' cried 
the farmer. * Not tilll see what this honest woman is made of,' 
roared the gauger. So he pulled, and the former dug his heels 
into his colt to get on, but all would not do t.-4n the struggle down 
came the wife into the street, and as she Ml on the pavement the 
whole street rang with the squash, and in a moment there was a 
gurgUmg as from a burst bsrrel, and a strong^smdling water oomes 
flowing all about i and flat poor Norah lies, there being an irrup- 
tion of all her intestines, which flowed down the gutter as libe 
potteen whiskey as eggs an like eggs. 

'* Tlie fact was, that our friend fi^m the land of Joyce had got 
made, by some tinker, a tin vessel with head and body the shape of 
a woman, and dressed it out as a proper country dame. In this 
way he carried his dablint behind him, and made much of her." 

We can hardly part from these smuggUng stories without adding 
another, which, though not a smuffgler, is yet an amusing exem- 
plification of the power of the ** strong hand." 

'' It is not at all uncommon to find rabbits burrowing in the 
ruined abbeys of Ireland, and the loose soil of the nave, choir, and 
transepts, hollow as it is with graves and vaults, forms a secure 
place for breeding and retreat. A dignified clergyman lately 
related to me a circumstance of rather striking nature, that he 
witnessed in a Munster abbey. He had entered unattended, on 
a fine summer's eve, the precincts of the venerable pile^ and the 
declining suo, casting its long beams through the windowSf 
arches, and apertures, was effecting all those beautiful contrasts 
of light and shade that harmonised so well with all that was 
around. Nothing was within the enclosure to interrupt the quiet 
and lounging scrutiny he was making amidst the tombs, save the 
caw of the daw firom the belfry, or tiie hum of the beetle uiviag 
its drowsy flight through the ivied windows,— *wben» on a sudden, 
a few yards off, he heard an agonising squeal, u of a being in 
great pain; and then, looking in the direction of the choir, he saw 
fi weasel mounted on the seek of a large rabUt, that was thus 
giving its death-note as the fierce animal was sucking out its life's 
blood ; when, all of a sudden, and to his utter astonishment, he 
saw from under tiie tomb adjoining to which the struggle was 
going on, a bare human arm protruded* which with strong grasp 
seized the rabbit, and dragged it into the vault. What could this 
be — a ghost ?-*-pshaw I A miraculous interposition ^-o-what, for a 
rabbit 1 Take courage, oh my soul, and let us see. And it was 
soon explained ; a mason who was rapairing the interior of the 
vault, seeing the success of the hunting weasel, took a dirty iMlvan* 
tage of the stout Uttle veraiii, and had the ttoft's share*" 



THE BRITISH NAVY, 
wo. ix.*"-auAmTBn-DioK omcBus. 

'• Haik to the boatswain*! call, the cbeerfag cry ! 

While through the eeaman's hande the tackle glides ; 

Or Mhool-hoy mUUhlpman, that standing by, 

■feraiBsUsahifUpipeaagoedoriU betldee. 

And waU ths dooUe orsw that ikUfol uiehia guides.** 
« White Is the gUa^ deck, without a stain, 

Whene en the watoh the staid Ueuteoani walks : 

Look on that part which sacfied doth rsoula 

PVmt the Unm ohisltafai. who maJestfo stalks, 

Mleot, and foaced by BlL''--Bvaow. 

Whilst our ship is cruising, and the orderly regulations 
adopted as to diet and exercise are producing their effects upon 
the crew, training the men into good condition, ready for the per- 
formance of any serviee, however arduous, we shall describe more 
partlculariy the qualifications and duties of the officers of each 
grade. 

The young aspirant fbr naval honours should commence* his 
noviciate at a very early age, particularly in a season of peace» 
when promotion is necessarily slow. As he becomes eligible for 
advancement at nfnetteh years of age, and is required to serve 
six years at sea before he can pass his examination for lieutenant, 
the proper time for him to enter the profession is at the age of 
thirteen. 

Parents who design a son for the navy, should, therefore, not 
only study the disposition of the lad — ^for it would be cruel to 
force him into so dangerous a service against his will — ^but take 
care that his preparatory education is directed to the most useful 
points. There are other things to be considered, as regards the 
choice of the naval piyfession, and we mav serve our r^ers by 
giving them some information on this head. 

In the first place, they should consider, that the navy is a pro- 
fiession in which emolument is seldom to be looked for. There are 
cases, to be sure, where Urge sums have been made by prize-money, 
but these are extremely rare, and speaking generallv, perhaps there 
is no vocation that can be selected holding out so little inducement 
in point of profit 

For the first two years, the rating is usually " Volunteer of the 
first dass," the pay being merely nominal, (in fact but £14 6«. 
per annum), and afterwards, the wages of a midshipman* is very 
hr fkom sufficient to enable the youth to maintain the station he 
must support. This being the case, captains, when receiving 
youngsters, stipulate that their friends shall make them an allow- 
ance of fbity pounds per annum, over and above their pay, during 
the whole term of their noviciate, or '* until they pass their two 
examinations, and obtain the rating of master's mate." 

The first question is, therefore, to consider whether such an 
obligation can be convcaiienUy incurred, in addition to the outfit, 
which costs fifty or sixty pounds? If it cannot, or indeed should 
the smallest doubt exist, it is better to decline entering on it ; 
because it would be cruel to submit a hi|^-spirit^ youth to the 
mortifications he must endure if his mess is not regularly paid, 
and he has not the means of maintaining a proper appearance. 

The next consideration is the Influence the friends may possess 
with men in power, to fUrther the young man's advancement. 
Mere merit will ensure promotion to a lieutenant, after a while, 
to be sure, but it will probably be a lone while ; for he must, if 
wanting the assistance of influential friends, be content to wait his 
turn in tiiis respect ; his services and pretensions will be scanned 
in comparison with others in the same condition ; and when he 
obtains his rank at last, it finds him broken-spirited, and probably 
disgusted with a profession where his service has been so poorly 
rewarded, and where he has witnessed the advancement of more 
fortunate messmates. These considerations should deter those who, 
although they may convenientiy incur pecuniary sacrifice, cannot 
aftowards make interest in high quarters, from permitting a choice 
of a profession which holds out such slender prospects : for the time 
and talent, to say nothing of the money, necessary to reach the 
first step of his promotion in the navy, would serve to establish a 
young man in some lucrative vocation. 

Supposing all these things considered, and the voungster devoted 
to the navy, his studies must be directed particularly to mathe- 
matics, French, and drawing, these being the essential branches 
iriierein it is desirable he should be grounded. If brought up at 
a classical school^ he will be able to continue his readings on board 



*■ We have detailed the pay of each rating in the third of these Navy 
artlsiss, in ITe. X, of the JounaL 
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and b« directed in his progress by the " nsTal instmctor," who 
being a UniTersitj graduate, is quite competent in this respect. 

When we consider the Tarions situations in which naval officers 
are placed* and the diplomatic duties those in command are often 
required to perform, it is most desirable that they should be as well 
educated and well informed as possible ; and so that the boy is 
grounded in the rudiments, he may (now that competent instructors 
hsTc been provided) be able to continue his labours for two years 
at least, during which he is not required to perform anyi duty that 
prevents his sdiooling, with nearly the-same ftuality and advantage 
as if he had continued at schooL . 

Application must be made to some captain in command of a ship, 
who is willing to receive the young aspirant, and this effected, he 
should be inducted as soon after the age of thirteen as possible. 
Any outfitter, or military and naval tailor, will inform the parents 
of the stock of articles usually required ; and these should be 
adapted to the season, and the station the ship is designed for, 
and need not be abundant when the lad Is growing. The young 
middy's uniform is very handsome, and the contemplation of 
strutting in cocked hat and dirk, has no doubt tempted many a boy 
to enter the navy, who has had abundant reason to curse his folly 
when he afterwards perceived his brothers and schoolfellows, of 
more humble aspirations, making fortunes in lucrative professions. 

The whole of the young gentleman's clothes are contained in a 
chest proper for the occasion, and of specified dimensions, and he 
usually engages a marine to brush his clothes and shoes, and a 
seaman to carry his hammock up and down, scrub it, &c. &c. To 
the first of these he pays five shillings a month, and to the other 
two shillings. 

For awhile, and until he has acquired some acquaintance with 
the strange sights he encounters on board, established his sea legs* 
—and completely recovered from the effec^ of sea-sickness — little 
duty is exacted from him. He is kept A school morning and 
evening, and required to be on deck when taking altitudes of the 
sun or stars, also the sun's azimuth; and made practically ac- 
quainted with the mode of using and a4justing the instruments 
necessary for these purposes. 

As he attains strength and coufidence he is taught to knot and 
splice, to go aloft, to reef, hand, and steer, and gradually acquires 
the manual duties of a seaman. He is seldom required to keep 
watch at night for the first two years, but in th& day when all 
hands are called, he. is eipected to appear, and also at divisions 
and quarters, at which latter his station is the quarter-deck, acting 
as aide-de-camp to the captain, and ready to > carry his orders to 
the lieutenants in command on the decks below. 

At the expiration of two yeara our youngster is generally rated 
midshipman, and thenceforth stationed in a watch, in a subdivision 
of the guns on one of the decks at quarters, and sloft at reefing or 
furling. His school instruction still goes forward, but he cannot 
attend to it as punctually as before. He is now supposed capable 
of keeping a ship's reckoning, and required to produce an account 
of the same, called his <' day's work" — every day, as soon after 
noon as possible, setting forth the course and distance run during 
the last twenty-four hours, the latitude and longitude Uie ship is 
in, and the bearing by compass, and distance of the nearest land. 
His dnt;^ is to repeat the orders of the lieutenant, to see them 
carried into effect, and to visit the men on the looks-out and 
keep them alert. He paces the lee-side of the quarter-deck 
during his watch, and is always ready to answer the call of his 
superior. The lieutenant, if considerate, wiU generally send the 
youngest of the mids to bed before the end of a four houre* watch 
— ^for the sea air has a most somnolent effect, and youngsten are 
very apt to skulk away, and '• caulk," that is, lie down in their 
dodies; and when found in this situation, their messmates have an 
effective, although somewhat violent mode of rousing, by sluicing 
them with a bucket of salt water, called " blowing the grampus." 

As our middy grows in years and strength, he becomes mate of 
the watch, and then he has the duty of heaving the log and mark- 
ing the ship's course, her rate of sailing, and the direction of the 
wind with chalk upon the log-board. He also arouses the lieu- 
tenant who is to relieve the wateh—musters the men— and when 
all hands are called, acquainte the first lieutenant and the rest of 
the officers. He is required to keep a log or journal of the prin- 
cipal evente, filling up a printed form, and this, as well as certificates 
firom the captains he has served under, must be produced on the 
day of his examination for lieutenant If, in addition to the 
evente usually detailed in the log, he adds drawmgs of head-lands, 
and observations upon places visited tending to their description, 

• Towalksteadily.notwlthstandingtheoteaiatiiif motion of the ah^. 



it tdls in his fkvour : for the passing captains will probably report 
his proficiency to the Admiralty, and be willing to receive him fai 
their own ships, should he so desire. 

' It sometimes happens that the midshmman Is rated master's mate 
before he has served six years, this being at the option of the 
captain ; but the regulations require that he shall serve six entire 
years at sea, two of which must be in the rating of mastei^s mate 
or midshipman ; and when he can produce certificates of this, and 
also that he has attained his nineteenth year, he mav present 
himself before the three captains appointed to examine his quali- 
fications. Formerly this was the only examinatbn he underwent, 
and it embraced questions in seamanship and navigation also : at 
present he is interrogated as to his proficiency in navigation and 
astronomy, by a committee at the Naval College, Portemouth, the 
captains confining their examination to the test of his ability to 
manage and command a ship in any situation that may occur; and 
for this purpose they put such questions as to them seem meet, 
and if they are satisfied, give the young gentleman a certificate to 
the effect that ** he has passed." 

This and the college examination over, he is considered com- 
petent to any duty that a seaman may be called on to perform ; he 
is thenoefDrm always rated master's mate, and he is digible for a 
lieutenant's commission as soon as he is lucky enough to obtain it^ 

It is very seldom that even those who have inflnentisl friends, 
acquire their promotion in less than two yean after passing; and 
sudi being the rule generally acted on, it becomes the more 
necessary Uiat the noviciate should commence so early. During 
Uie time that elapses between the passing and the promotion, onr 
young officer is, however, acquiring as mudi experience as if his 
advancement had taken place. He is either a deck mate, a day 
mate, or a signal mate ; the duty of the former being the care of 
the main, lower, and orlop dedc and hold, and serving out tiie 
provisions ; and of the latter, the care and disposition of the signal 
flags. He is moreover frequently required to do the duty ml a 
lieutenant ; to take charge of a watdi should one of thne be 
absent, or ill, or under arrest; and he has his subdivision of 
seamen to scrutinize, and his log to keep. 

The step firom master's mate to lieutenant is the greatest in the 
service. In the former rating he had no recognised rank, nor 
half-pay to support him when unemployed,* and he could be dis- 
charged and toroed adrift a burden upon his friends at the caprice 
of his captain ; besides that he frequently experienced diflicnlty in 
obtaining a rating. The possession of a lieutenant's commission 
at once removes the whole of these troubles, gives him rank 
equivalent to that of a captain in the army,^-a half-pay, wfaicli 
although scanty, is still sufficient for his support,— ^and he cannot 
be deprived of his commission, except by sentence of a couxt- 
martial for some proved offence. 

But his duties are now more arduous and responsible. During 
his watch, the ship and all on board are entrusted to his sole chaige, 
dependent for their safety upon his skill and promptitude to meet 
occasions continually occurring. He has command of a division 
of seamen, whose clothes and appointmente it is his duty to inspect 
periodically. He atteste the log-book, or that portion which relates 
to the occurrences of his wateh ; commands a portion of the 
ship's battery in battle ; and has some'spedal duty to perform at 
every evolution that requires the service of all hands. 

It is part of the duty of the lieutenant of the watch to call the cap- 
tain during the night, and report any change of weather, and also, 
should necessity arise for making alteration in the course of the 
ship, or the sail ordered to be carried during the ni^t. This b a 
genoral order, and altiiough highly inconvenient for the officer of the 
watch to leave the deck for an instant on this, or any other occasion, 
it is nevertheless generally exacted. There is an anecdote told of 
a captain (now an admiral) who was most particular in this respect. 
One night the lieutenant of the watch repaired to the cabin about 
eleven o'clock, aroused the captain, informing him that it looked 
dirty to windward, and that it was necessary to reef. <* Very well, 
do so," replied he, ** and call me if it bloirs harder." The gala 
came on, and the captain was frequentiy informed of its increase^ 
as necessity arose for reducing sail, until at last the ship waa 
brought under her storm stey-sails ; when about four o'clock the 
lieutenant again repaired to the cabin to report a sail split. " Very 
well, Mr. Haulaway," reidied the captain, " bend another sail, and 
call me if it blows harder.^' — ^* 1 imagine, sir," replied the lieutenant, 
** the gale is at ito height ; I never knew it blow so hard, and I do 
not think it eon blow harder."— <' Oh ! " said the €^ie(, turning 
himself in his cot, ** call me when it moderates ! " 



* A midshipman's hall-faj is facetfooaly estimated at three Itfthlnga par 
annum, and paid quarterly to poada tha oierka. 
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Should the lievtenaiit on hit first appointment find himsdf the 
jonior officer, he if clenomineted '* Boots" — a term i^irai him, 
becanse he is caUed on to perform any chance dnty that may be 
necessary, such as answering signals, &c., his principal business 
being to drill the seamen «t small-arms, and to take care that the 
mnskets, pistols, and cntlasses, are kept dean^ and free from mst. 
If he has oeen instructed in the theory and practice of gunnery on 
board the Excellent at Portsmouth, he is called tiie gunnery lieu- 
tenant, and appointed to teach first the captdns of guns, and then 
dhisiotis of two or three crews of guns at a time, the established 
mode of performfaig the eserdse, so as to produce an uniform 
manual ; as he adTances in senioritj> he at last attains to be first 
Ueotenant, or executiTC officer, through whom the captain's orders 
are carried into eisct, and in whom, in tact, centres the whole 
routitte of the ship's discipline. Whenerer all hmds are called, 
the first Ueutenant takes command on the quarter-deck, and issues 
the orders, or " works the ship/' as it is called. In action he sup- 
ports the captain; if he faUs, succeeds him; and to become what is 
considered a V smarf first lieutenant, the lifo and soul of the officer 
must be in his profession. The ship should absorb all bis thoughts, 
and his mind be constantly employed with reference to perfecting 
the Tery many matters connected with that complicated machine. 
Upon his tact, temper, and disposition, Tery &uch of the comfort 
of tiie whole will depend ; for he has many opportunities of 
obliging, as well as disobUging, punishing, and rewarding, and 
therefore erery one on board is anxious to conciliate his good 
opinion. 

After an officer has senred sereral years as lieutenant, particu- 
larly in pesuie, when opportunities for distinguishhig himself so 
rarely occur, he is sddom solicitous for employment afioat, unless 
he can obtain the post of first lieutenant. The half-pay being 5#. 
per diem, is Tery neariy as much as the foll-jpay, as reference to 
the scale already alludecl to will show ; and if he is married, but a 
wmA portion of his pay can be allotted to the support of his family. 
He is therefore natmally desirous to remain on shore, if he pos- 
sesses no influential interest to further his promotion ; and haTing 
already acquired a full knowledge of his profession, he prefers 
residing with his family, and appropriating his small income to 
tiieir comfort, than actaal serrioe under circumstances which not 
only absorbs the greatest portion of his pay ; but his commission 
itsdf is at stake shonld he unfortunately fall under the strict letter 
of the Articles of War. 

It is by no means necessary that the lieutenant should hsTe been 
in the situation of ** first," before he is digible for his next step ; 
all required is, that he sliaU haTe senred at sea in that ranlc two 
complete years. As our ship has no commander on board, we 
shall not dwell upon the duties of that officer, but dismiss him by 
merely obserring, that when in a line-of-battle ship he performs 
the duties of a first heutenanty and when In command of a sloop- 
of-war, he is in all respects the same as a captain. He ranks with 
a major in the army, sits on court-martials, and, in fact, asso- 
ciates whilst on shore, shares prise-money with, and is admitted 
into the society of captains (commonly called post-captains), 
although one stro below them. 

The captain of a serenty-four gun ship has generally held that 
rank (corresponding to a colonel in the army) for fifteen or twenty 
years, and probably commanded frigates and Teasels of smaller 
rates in his course of senrice ; but this is not a necessary condition 
of his appointment. He must ssnre in command of a rated ship three 
years in war, or six in peace, before he is eligible for promotion to 
his flag; and this is the reason why so much desire is manifested 
by officers for a ship, notwithstanding the pecuniary sacrifice it 
inTolTcs, in order to uphold the dignity of the station. 

The multiforious duties that fall on the ciqptain are such as to 
require first-rate ability for their proper performance. Although 
he seldom takes an actiTe part in the executiTe duties of the ship, 
he is responsible for the service he is ordered upon being well or 
ill executed. It frequently happens that he has intricate diplo- 
matic correspondenoe to conduct, and cases to meet, when he has 
no opportunity to consult authorities, and must act upon his indi- 
Tidual judgment ; and when we consider that he has small oppor- 
tunity for qualifying himsdf in this respect — ^we mean in comparison 
with those who hsTC the adTantage of a uniTcrsity education — it is 
matter of astonishment that so litde incouTenience has resulted 
from the conduct of nsTal officers. The admirals in command on the 
Mediterranean station, as well as in South America, atsereral Tery 
critical periods displayed a judgment and ability in conducting the 
most intricate correspondence to a successful issue, such as might 
excite the admiration and euTy of the trained diplomatist 



Perhaps there is no indiTidual in authority under the Crown 
intrusted with so much discretionary power as the captain of a 
Teasel of war. Upon his own quarter-deck his will is supreme : 
no man dares to question it ; and it is wonderful that, possessed 
of ahnost absolute power, so Tery few are found to abuse it. 

During the war Uiere were, we grieve to say, many commanders 
who exercised a scTerity, and sometimes a tyranuT OTcr their 
crews, that could only be justified by the quality of uie materials 
they had to deal with. When a portion of their ships' companies 
were men of desperate character, whose puniihment for crimes com- 
mitted on shore was commuted for senrice at sea, it was necessary 
that a species of terror should be upheld as the only means <k 
restraining their Ticious propensities ; and the frequent recurrence 
of corporal punidmient Uunted the feelings of officers, and pro. 
bably occasioned greater soTcrity than would otherwise hsTe been 
the case. But as such characters are ncTcr receiTed at present, and 
the infliction of flogging is also restrained under certain regulations, 
it is but seldom that scTcrity is necessary. NcTcrtheless, an ill« 
disposed or ill-tempered captein may harass his men extremely 
with secondary punishmente, besides depriTing them of the usual 
indulgences ; and all this without placing himself in a position to 
incur the displeasure of the authorities. Hence the necessity for 
CTcry officer selected to command being of esteblished reputetion 
in the senrice, and the great responsibility which rests upon those 
who make the selection. 

To detail the duties of the captein would be to describe the 
whole routine of the ship, for his authority extends OTcr all, being 
responsible for cTery act performed. No stores or proTisions can 
be procured or expended without his approTal, and all the aecounte 
are submitted to his inspection and attested by his signature. OTer 
the officers, and more particularly the younger portion, he exercises 
a paternal authority, indorses their bills abroad, and often supplies 
their necessities. The sick he regards with particular attention, 
frequently appropriating the largest portion of his Utc stock-— 
maintained on board, be it recollected, at great expense — to such 
cases as the surgeon reporta to require better food than the ship's 
allowance t yet, with all this power and authority, his high rank 
considered, and the necessity which custom imposes upon him to 
maintein an establishment out of his paT equal to that for which, 
in CTcry other naTy, an allowance is inade, the captain of a British 
ship of war is undoubtedly the worst paid serrant under the Crown. 
In our next article we shall sketeh the duties of the remaining 
offioers. 



SSLF-OOYXRNMBNT, 

Man tiien is free ; he has the power to seek happiness in his 
own way. He enters upon existence and sete forwaid in the path 
of life. But as he passes along, a thousand tempters beset tdm. 
Pleasure comes to beckon him away, offering him present flowers, 
and unfolding beautifiil prospecte in the distence. Wealth seeks 
to make him her Totary, by disclosing her magic power OTcr men 
and things. Ambition woos him with dreams of glory. Indolence 
essays to soften and seduce him to her influence. LoTe, euTy, 
malice, revenge, jealousy, and other busy spirite, assail him with 
their Tarions arts. And man is free to yield to these temptations, 
if he will ; or he has the power to resist them, if he will. God 
has surrendered him to his own discretion, making him respon- 
sible, however, for the use and the abuse of the liberty bestowed 
upon him. 

If a person mounte a high-spirited horse, it is important that he 
should be able to control him, otherwise he may be dashed in 
pieces. If an engineer undertakes to conduct a locomotive, it is 
necessary that he should be able to guide or check the panting 
engine at his pleasure, else his own life, and the Utcs of others, 
may be sacrificed. But it is still more indispensable that an indi- 
Tidual, who is entrusted with the care of himself, should be aUe 
to govern himself.! 

This might seem a Tery easy task ; but it is one of the most 
difficult that we are called upon to perform. History shows us 
that some of the greatest men haTO failed in it. Alexander could 
conquer the legions of Persia, but he could not conquer his pas- 
sions. Caesar triumphed in a hundred battles, but he fell a 
Tictim to the desire of being a king. Bonaparte Tanqnished nearly 
the whole of Europe, but he could not Tanquish his own ambition. 
And in humbler life, nearer home, in our own CTcry-day affairs, 
most of us are often drawn aside from the path of duty and discre- 
tion, because we cannot resist some temptation or OTcrcome some 
prejudice. — Fireside Eduoatim* 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE CAFIT D'ORLEAN& 

This coffee-hoiue» situated in the new Galgrit d^Orl^nt, in 
the PahU Royal, is one of the handsomest and most conwatoBi 
in P^ris. 

To assist the " mind's eye'' of the reader, daring our descrip- 
tion of a Kttle scene which oocnrred recently in that place of 
resort, it may be aswdl to oommence with a sketdi of its general 
ippearance. 

There are four entrances to the Cafe,— isto from the gallery, 
and two from the of^posite aroade* The interior is very elegant ; 
it is snrroonded by large lookhig-glasses, and the panels are 
ornamented with grtat taste. The ceiling is dirided into com- 
partments of white and gold, from which several handsome 
chandeliers are suspended. The tables are of fine and highly 
polished marble, and in the centre of the saloon is a po&e, or 
stove, of a peculiarly novel form, and richly gOt. The comptoir is 
of superior mahogany, with gilt ornaments, — all in the best taste. 

But the Ce{f^ d'OrlSam is rendered particularly agreeable by 
the obligingness of the master of the establishment, — the extreme 
oivillty and attention of the waiters^ — the excellent supply of 
nswspapersr-the good quality of the refreshments, and the mode- 
rate chaiges. 

A glass of eau'suor/e is handed to you with as much alacrity 
and respect as an Ice, or a d^eune h-kt-fourchette ; — ^you meet 
with tiie same politeness from the daiM du eomptoir, when you 
present to her a few sous, in payment for a slight refection, as 
though the bill amounted to several firancs ; and if one sou be 
dropped into the urn for the garfon, it is recognised as a suitable 
offering. 

I occasionslly go to the Caf4 ^OrUenu, to sUb the Franoh 
papers} read OdUgnan^s Mestenger all through, because its 
eontents transport my imagination to my beloved country ; pry 
into the Mamieur, to see whether there be any official oommimi- 
oations, revelations, or refutations; stare the Caricature in the 
&oe, or dip into the literary journal called the Cabinet de Lecture. 

Being there the other dsy, my attention was suddenly diverted 
from my newspaper, by some persons speaking Engludi in loud 
tones. Raising my eyes, I perceived a lady and gentleman 
walking across the coffee-room. 

''What a nice place!" saidthelady. 

*' Isn't it handsome ? " inquired the gentleman. 

" It is indeed," replied the lady, looking all round the saloon. 

Thus loudly praising the C<rf!i, and exciting the admiration of 
the habitude, they advanced towards a little round table, close to 
tike door opposite to that by which they had entered, apparently 
with the intention of ordering some refreshment. No such thing : 
— out they popped, and at the same moment in marched the 
remainder of the party through the other door. 

This dirision consisted of four persons, — namely, a msle and 
femaloi of a certain age, extremely well dressed, and two young 
ladies ; one of whom was very tall, and very slim, and distin- 
guished by a proAision of light hair, felling in gracefel ringlets 
down each side of her face. The other was a pretty, quiet-Iooking 
yoimg gentlewoman, simply but elegantly attired. 

The man expatiated loudly on the superiority of the Cq/V. 

" Observe the looking-glasses," said he. 

** And the ceiling," added the lady. 

'< Beautifel ! beautiful I" exclaimed the feir-haired lass. 

The dame du wmptoir rang her little bell, to call the attention 
of the waiters to the party. A garfon approached, napkin in 
hand, and made a movement to prepare seats at a handsome 
marble table. No notice was taken by the English visiters. 



'^ It is really very elegant," roared the malfr— of a certam age. 

•* MaUtg-ni-ft'Cent I " rejoined his well-matched companion. 

Upon this, the tall young lady shook her ambrosial locks, »^ 
pointing to the riddy^iit jmA, cried out, ** What's that ? what's 
Ait?" 

The gargon gaily waved his serviette (napkin.) " De Porgeat^ 
(sugared barley-water) oui^ madame, de suite,'* said he, andwM 
runnhigoff to ^^toh the refreshing beverage, when the leader of ^e 
party grunted, •• Well, shall we go ?" 

'* Yes," squeaked his rib (I presume she was bone of his bone), 
and off they went by the opposite door. 

The tall young lady kqpt her eyes fixed on the poUe^** What* ■ 
that ?" again she cried ; but finding the seniors had decamped, she 
hastily followed their steps. As her companion, the gentle- 
looking young creature before meottoned, passed. me, our eyes 
met— I think we felt alika— we were ashamed of our oompatriote. 
She blushed, and retired in confesion. I imagine she must have 
been a poor relative, or a humble friend ; but how much mora 
dignified and amiable did she appear than her arrogant, selflsk 
companions l^who, however, will pass for very intelHgent peo^ 
and, on their return to England, wlU doubtless talk like oracles 
about Paris, its c({ffe, its instittttjons, and all its lions. The 
unassuming girl will, perhaps, never be asked for an opinion, Mid 
win be too modest to offer one. 

After the departure of the intruders, I observed the waiters.* 
They certainly appeared somewhat surprised, and waited a few 
seetrnds. as though they expected that the party would return: 
they then put the seats they had prepared into their places, ready 
for other guests ; and one of them went up to the oomptoir, and 
said something in a low tone of voice to the dame, who smiled— I 
will not say ironically, but significantly. 

Is it surprising that the English are sometimes quiszed by the 
Parisians? No one can love and honour his country and his 
countrymen more than I do mine ; and as to my feir oompatriotee, 
they are, in my opinion, superior to any women in the worid. 
Neither am I a panegyrist of the French, to the detriment of the 
English. I give our neighbours credit for the numerous good 
qualities they possess, but I am not blind either to the faults or 
the pr^udioes they too generally entertaui on many points con- 
nected with England; which pr^udices travel and impartial 
reading would tend to dispel. It is, however, deplorable to see how 
ridiculously a great number of English people conduct themselves 
when they are abroad. Too many of them seem to think that 
they may take all sorts of liberties with foreigners. Numbers of 
tourists return to their firesides, without having gained any know- 
ledge whatever of the manners and customs they profess to oome 
over to observe ; and, above ally they often lose sight of that 
decency of demeanour towards strangers which they practise in 
their own country. 

What, let me ask, would be the effect of behaviour such as I have 
deseribed, in an English tavern, coffee-house, oyster-room, pastry- 
cook's, or other place of public entertainment ? Why, the waiter 
would tell the genUrfoike that they were lie gentlefolks,— and veiy 
properly so. It is muoh the feshion, too, to run down Old 
England, and to extol the superior and multiferious agrimene of 
France. In Paris, many are apt to say, you can visit every pubUe 
place without payment; wheieasy Ui London, you are dqnived of 
this advantage. 

This observation is correct ia many respects — not in ail : but 
well may those who act as the male— of a certain age — and his 
inquisitive companionsy dilate i^ft the exemption firom diarge, 
and the fatmg with whieh etf pleeet of public resort hi Parle 
may be viewed I 
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THE RICHES OF POVERTY. 

Ohx momixigin the time of buds, of wniihliw, and of showers, 

I waadeoid ia a AeM-patli, ed«ed with sfnring-tliMPs eeerileit flofPini 

I wandered mournfully, althoi«h the afr was fresh and hrf^t. 

And the skylark poured his joyous soag from a blue and oloudleis height. 

I wandered mournfully and slow, for I was very poor, 

And the fatore only eeemed to me « hovdan to eaiura. 

I brooded o'er my poverty, and all th« soRows deep 

That threatened those, for whom my life, a sacrifice, were cheap. 

And I without the power to torn aside one woe— to oatan 

Qtts anxioas thenght, or o'er one fsar te penr hefsTs pHekwa talfli 1 

Should not this make the soul grow sad, the qre with tears o'erflow? 

Mine did, with that most helplees grief none but the weak can know. 

And the troubled etream of thought waa fuU with nany a grief, that ttia 

Came gushing from that single fount, as from a oarem riU. 

But as upon the night shines out " the poetry uf hearen,** 

So to the dark hour of the soul are starry risions given. 

I thoogh* tf iiL0iy path ahould Ue gold, meant for BM alooe^ 

That a departed one had traced the gift upon a stone^ 

If to my hand the power were given to change to metals rare. 

And preokms stenee, theeemmon ones that feel theconunon air ; 

If a moat delicate fairy form, arising by th e river. 

Would «t my feet a purse lay down, to be ezhau^ed never ! 

What happiness, with wealth like this, what bliss I could bestow 

On thoee my heart was aehing for, and many « child of woe ! 

And my spirit so intensely dwelt upon theee shadows wild. 

That I almost prayed my God would give their subetance to his ehfld. 

Like oil upon tlM wavee, ttiat Nsne on my treaUed heart csae down. 

And I looked above to His own blue sky to deprecate His frown. 

And a voice, unheard before, awoke the echoes of my heart. 

Bidding Ms former Ihntasiee, like eprltes unUest, depart ; 

Then pleading in its sUeat haUa with knr and eaasive tone, 

I listened with a reverent ear, ae from an altar-stone. 

** Tee, thou art poor, no gold hast thou to canka" o'er thy soul, 

Ko power to gain one stni^ thing that riches can controL 

F^om day to day thy means «f liis with Provldenee are hid. 

And He who feeds the ravens doth almost thy food forbid. 

Tee, thou art poor ; but who is He that bids thee call on Him 

As Father? are not worlds His own to which thy world is dim? 

And is net aU the wealth of thie Hte own to take aad give ? 

If It were good for thee, would He without it let thee live ? 

And those for whmn thy heart- is sore, does not EUs word declare 

He binds the broken heart. He makes the weary one his care ? 

Some through a long and subtle chain of cansee trace the hand 

That givee them all, but daily thou dost "neath its pressure stand I 

Some to a human lord most bow, vn. whom their faituu es rest. 

With the dark shadow of whose mind their own may be <WBest ! 

But He on whom the desolato and poor may cell alone. 

Reflects light, peace, and purity, and wisdom, from His throne. 

And art thou then so destituto ? has He all wealth denied ? 

Oh ! there are sources whence it flows, a free and boundlees tide ! 

ho€k. forth on the creation with the eye that He has given, 

And blees Him who bestows unbought the noblest gifts of heaven. 

The f^eeh pure air its thousand choirs, the incense-breathing fiow^s 

That steal up silently and bright amid their turfy bowers ; 

The wooded vale, the winding stream, in whoee dear depth there lies, 

DistincUy dim, like the fabled past, a shadowy world and skies. 

And all earth's varied loveUnees harmoniously combined 

That gives the inmoet heart a sense of gladnees undefined. 

And U It nothing then to feel and know a Joy like this ? 

In Nature's mhror still to see her Maker's blessodnees ? 

In all His Providenoe ordains a Father's hand to feel. 

And in His word aSaviour Qod its promises to seal ? 

And art thou then so destitute— are riches only gold ? 

Does there not dwell within the heart a mine of wealth untold ? 

A wealth fh>m whoee meet lavish use but comee increase of store. 

Which Death givee Immortality, and Time an added power. 

A power that in the deeert sands, or the ice-girdled north. 

Is gentle, pure, and glad, as in the Eden bowers of earth ; 

A light befbre whoee lustre mild the heart's dark spectres fly, 

Waking up bliss and beauty like its emblem In the sky. 

Tis Love— the angel of the world— the element of Heaven, 

In which the image of our Ood was to his creat u res given. 

Love— but not him, Earth'k pilgrim-boy, whoee feet the dust must tread. 

To fiing a fleeting halo round one vision-gifted head : 

But him the pure and heavenly one, whoee bright unchanging wing, 

Though cradled at the ahrtne of home, veHseadh created thing. 

Shedding Its own sweet lustre over earth's most dark and sad. 

The spirit of a blessed fount, that makes all nature glad ; 

A q>ring, with whoee immortal flow the Joys of Heaven begin, 

A preeageof the happlnees itself hath power to win. 

And often in the poor man's heart its treasures brightly dwell. 

Leaving the worldly prosperous one a dark and gloomy celL 

No wealth ?— the very power to love were wealth enough alone 

To overmatoh the value of the proud wwld's every thixsoe ! 

But wouldst thou ask a gift of God to make thy cup o'erbrim. 

Pray that thy heart's best treasure might be lavished ^OB him ; 



its flee ■WailaiMie asilmiitofliasea ** 
Us ntmoet flood can never fill that bright immensity. 
Oh ! praise Him, that He is so good, so merciful, so Just, 
That we may pour on BIm the heart's most petfeet love and tt«et 
A tore* that in this wnild gives peace that none can take away. 
And "mid the wreck of worlds shall stand a wealth without decay! " 

I went home wiser for the time, and happier for the hour ;— 

Oh I that the mists of earth should cloud such thoughts of truth and poww 



LITERARY AND SCIENTinC INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
METROPOLIS. 

LONDON MECHANICS' INSTITUTION, 
In tiie year 1796, an institution was fomidod in GlMgow bj tht 

will of Professor Anderson, for the purpose of instmoting, ia. 
gdentific subjects, the middle tnd woiking classes. No depart- 
ment of this establishment was, however, exdusiTelj set apart for 
the instruction of medianics in those branches of knowledge of 
especial use In their daily avocations, until Ute year 1800, when 
Dr. George Birkbeck commenced delirering a series of lectorti on 
mechanics and chemistry. During the period since these kctures 
were first delivered, the advantages of the scheme were unequivo- 
cally demonstrated, and similar courses of instruction were 
established in several other cities of tiie empire. In lf28, In 
consequence of some disagreement between the mechanics and the 
trustees of the institution, the former seceded, and formed an 
establishment of- their own, called the '' Glasgow Mechanic^ 
Institution." The knowledge of this fact, combined with the 
reflection that if Glasgow could maintahi such an establishment, 
so also ought the metropolis, attracted the attention of the con* 
ductors of the Mechanics' Magaxine. Accordingly, oti the 111% 
of October, 1823, they proposed the formation of a '* Ix>ndon 
Mechanics' Institution.'' One of the first individuals that 
responded to the invitadon was the same gentleman who, twenty- 
three years previously, opened the temple of science to the artisan 
— Dr. Birkbeck : and to him, in conjunction with several other 
public-spirited men, is the institution mainly indited for fti 
successful foundation. 0n the 11th November, the first public 
meeting was held at the Crown and Anchor tavern, and at the 
election of officers, the doctor was unanimously chosen aa 
President, in which situation he has ever since zealously devoted 
himself to the promotion of its welfare. It was not until the 
20th February, 1824, that the institution fiiirly commenced opera- 
tions. On the evening of. that day the members assembled in 
Dr. Lindley's chapel, Moorfields, to. hear the President's inaugural 
address, and an introductory lecture, by Professor MilUngton, on 
the etemeetary principles of mechanical science. The increasing 
wants of the members rendering more ample accommodation 
necessary, extensive premises were subsequently procured for the 
permanent seat of the institution. They are situated in one of 
the most central parts of the metropolis — 29, Southampton-build- 
ings, Chancery-lane, midway between the great leading thorough- 
fares of Holbom and Fleet-street. 

A spacious lecture-room and other suitable apartments for the 
library and apparatus were erected. The expenses incurred were 
defrayed by means of subscriptions, assisted by a loan from the 
worthy President As the resources of the institution are mainly 
absorbed in meeting its annual charges, the whole of this loan 
has not yet been repaid ; it is, however, in a gradual course of 
liquidation. 

Since the establishment of the institution, two evenings in every 
week (Wednesday and Friday) have been appropriated to the 
delivery of lectures on various subjects, literary as well as scientific. 
There is, in the opinion of many old members, much room for 
fanpr o Tem ent both in the selection and arrangement of the subjects. 
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With regard to the selectiotiT it has been stated, that if great 
ymiety was not permitted, the number of members attending the 
lectures would be oonsiderablj diminished. When a lecture on 
"^ Music, with numerout illustrations,*' is to be deliTcred, the theatre, 
Irhich can contain within its walls a thousand persons, is usuallj 
filled to overflowing. On the contrary, when the subject is one of 
those sciences not so attractive in its nature, but, nevertheless, of 
great interest and importance, the attendance, although good, is 
comparatively smalL We mention this fact, not because we are 
averse to the cultivation of that which ** softens men's manners 
and suflers them not to become brutal," but as showing m- tt 
striking manner what is and what is not ** popular." These re- 
marks are not confined to this institution alone, but are, we believe, 
applicable to all establishments of similar, and, indeed, of much 
higher, pretensions. 

The classes are the most efficient means yet devised to carry out 
tilftkpbjects of the institution. They pursue their studies the whole 
year, meeting generally from about half-past eight till ten in the 
evening. The teachers are men of acknowledged ability, and the 
manner in which their tuition is imparted, renders it possible for 
any one really willing to learn, to acquire the information of which 
ha is in need. We cannot withhold our strong approbation of the 
conduct of these gentlemen, and especially those whose services 
are gratuitous. We subjoin a list of the subjects ^of study in the 
Tarious classes : — 

•lUiglish Grammar, Writing, Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Mathe- 
matics, Practical Geometry, Drawing, — architectural, mechanical, 
perspective, and ornamental — Drawing the human figure. Modelling, 
Landscape drawing, Gaography, Short-hand, French language, 
Latin language. 

Besides the above, the following are conducted on the plan of 
mutual instructian: — Literary Composition, Chemistry, Ezperi- 
mental Philosophy, Natural History, Phrenology, Latin language. 

There is also a class for French conversation, and several for 
the various branches of vocal and instrumental Mnaic, for admit- 
tanoe to which an additional subscription is required. Concerts are 
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occasionally given in the tiieatre, the performers oonsiitiBg diiefljr 
of the members of the Music class. 

The library, consisting of 7000 volumes, is composed of works 
in every branch of scieaoe and literature. If we may judge from 
the appearance of the books, there are pretty good indications of 
their being used, and sometimes not quite so wdl as they deserve 
to be. We wonder some bibliopole is not engaged to deliver a 
lecture on the question — f* How ought books to be taken care of ?" 
We rather think that tiie ram expended on such a lecture would 
not be thrown away, as the next bookbinder's bill would satisfiic- 
torily prove. The library is also amply supplied with the new- 
reviews and magazines. The reading-room is well attended, 
especially in the evening. It is furnished with the morning 
and evening newspapers, which are removed to the news-room 
when the reading-room becomes cfOwded. Indiscriminate admis- 
sion to the library is not allowed. Any person wanting a work 
for perusal on the premises is obliged to leave his ticket with 
the librarian until the book be returned. 

A very good oolleetion of specimens, illustrative of the sdencea 
of Geology, Mineralogy, ficc, will be found in the museum ; also 
apparatus requisite for illustrating the mechanical and chemifial 
sciences, &c. 

The iobscription to the institutbn is 6t. per quarter, with St. 6d^ 
entrance. Youths under eighteen years of age (students) pay the 
same subscription and have equal privileges with members, ekoept 
voting at the election of officers. Members' sons and apprentices 
may attend the clasna or lectures at 3«. per quarter. Ladiea 
are admitted to the lectures and the use of the circolating library, 
at 5f . per quarter, or the lectures only at St. The number of 
persons belanging to the hMtitution was, on the 5th of Jmie, 1839, 
as follows : — 

883 Members. 
174 Students. 

13 Members* sons and Apprentices, 
11 Ladies. 
Making a total of 1081. 
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